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Introduction 

Paul Monioc's Cyclopedia of Education is now well ovei fifty yeais old , 1 and 
no work of eompainble scope exisLs at Lhe present Lime in English . 2 AKhough 
periodic xequesls lmvc been made for ft new encyclopedia of education ill English , 2 
it is unlikely that Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia will ever be truly supplanLcd or ils 
continuing value diminished, The importance of the Cyclopedia lies not only in its 
unchallenged compiehcnsiveness and scope, buL pieemiuently in its unique con- 
tiibution, made at a poinL in time of crincal importance in Lhe hisLory of American 
educntion. 

This particular significance lias been articulated by Professor Chailes J, 
Braunei who has obseived: 

The Cyclopedia of Education sought to define certain key concepts used 
in education; and Lo that end the cditois exploicd Lhe relationships, eon- 
Liadiclions, divergence a, and agreements among ways of talking about 
education. The Cyclopedia remains a scholar’s map to the nineteenth- 
rcnluiy world of ediicutiounl thought, and it has the unity of being a work 
wuUcn in Lhe language used by giants accustomed to communicating with 
one another in scholarly Lcnns Picccdmg the niensuicinent movement, 
the Cyclopedia was n book of ideas in which the dilTciencc ill style among 
auihois icmamcd suboidiniitc Lo the interchange of LhougliL commonly 
understood By contrast, the Encyclopedia of Educational Research collects 
insulm reviews of disconnected findings into a volume winch defies the 
distillation of any commonly understood body of ideas yet maintains a 
ceilain unifoimlLy in the maiinci of talking about those findings, 4 



And selling ihe Cyclopedia of Education in an apjnnprmlr luMoural runlexi, 
Professor Brtiuner furlhei lioles: 

Published in fivr volumes Iroin PM1 through PM,‘I, liir Cm foprdiu 
was organized in lho.se yeais which Knndel identified us lhe twilight of 
education as a unified discipline. Afloi 1 C J10 lhe fiagineiilahnn «T ini|iiiiv 
into numerous mens of specialized study made il impossihlo fur imr 
slutlenl in master them nil. Ilul tlmse who rrliLrd the various departmental 
undei Monroe’s direr lion wcio men who Imd enme to nuihiriiv late m the 
nineteenth conliuy, when one mim cmdd muster much, it not all, id ihe 
material pertinent to education as a field of study. And lie nmlil i us 
a icsiill of thiil masleiy, in the stature of a |?iuni, us Dewey did. 

Combining piaclical experience with extensive selinlui^lup, nmnv of 
the departmental cdilois lind figured pinininenlly in geneuiling ihe ven 
concepts they wcic distilling fm* inclusion in the Cyclopedia. Coming at 
the close or the long epoeh of conceptual giants mid at the beginning of 
the new eiii of fuel gathering wmkm-hres, MumneV C\t fapnlin mMnl- 
Vv/cd the most impoitnnl ideas of educational giants in then purest form 
at the moment of nchcsl niiilniily. 'These five wdurnes still I'nnstiUiie 
moic than a dictiomuv of impoihinl terms; they me a key In the educa¬ 
tional significance of the miijoi ideas active llimuglimu lIm* nmeleeiiih 
ceiiUny, As a scliolaily dielionni y of key concepts and trnii^, the [hiMi ra¬ 
tion helped sLUiLegienlly to stabilize usage and in eliuiT) nuMning in the 
maimer Sneddeu had wished foi m PKlfi. 

Considoierl against a background of the pnimlive stum ol Midi 
social sciences as nnlhiopology and sociology in 1012, (lie ('ulopcdui 
seems to contain within it the whole of education ns an mlelleehml ilis 
cipliiie. Caieful in terminology, < ompielinisive m scope, mu mnpiomiMiig, 
the Cyclopedia is a model of wlinl nan he accomplished m the nmiie of 
educational scholarship, 

By slabilmng the language for talking alunil education, both with 
togard to the Loiminology employed and to the meaning of complex nm. 
lent, Momoe's Cyclopedia cut across the lunik of erlueiilnm a*, a intional 
discipline and exposed the rich rioss section of content with which it 
cntcicd the twentieth ccnLuiy. 

Less spectacular, hut of equal importance fm the insights il offered 
into ihe change that look place in the concept of education as ail intellec¬ 
tual discipline, is ihe longitudinal view oF the research mid publications 
of the National Society foi ihe Siudy of JuluOalinii made by (Juy Whipple 
a quartei of a century lnlei. & 

It is not siiangc, ihcn, that Lhe Cyclopedia of Education has continued as a 
majoi lefercncc work in education; in n sense, iL could never he duplicated, for 
it undertook to fashion an eclectic discipline of educaLion at a time when educa¬ 
tion sought admission as a scholarly discipline at Amencnn colleges and uni- 
vex si tics. 

Paul Monroe, himself, besL ciysiallizcd lIic dominant problems, and ilioir 
practicable resolution when he addressed himself specifically In lhe mailer at mid¬ 
point in the publicslioix of lhe Cyclopedia: 

The tiadiLional methods of logical investigation which appertained to 
such scientific study ol education as existed in centuries pi needing the 



nineteenth lmvc reused Lo icccivc any great consideialion. At the present 
Lime the nuinbei capable of using such methods wiLli icsults of any value 
nrc so few tlinL Lliey aie above lIic gcncial iuIc; and Llie question of co- 
opeifttivc efToi L hardly extends to them. This slalemenL docs not deny that 
iheic aic many phases of philosophical thought in iLs ldaLion to Lhe cdu- 
rational systems of the past m to the contributions of the piesenL which 
are open to investigation IL only rails attention Lo the common attiludc 
that has injected—for out own lime—lhc method of inlLoapecLLon, as a 
means of solution of the actual pioblems of objective life, A much more 
serious condition ron flouts us in Lhc tendency to i eject the observational 
methods of the Ilerharliaii school and or the nineteenth ccntiuy in 
general, While this method has sci ved iLs Lime, and moie accurate meLhods 
which aic capable of being applied to cerLnin, if noL all, of the phases of 
education consideicd by the Ilerbaitian schools have been evolved, the 
question remains, Is. the more, lecenl method alone worthy of acreplnnec? 
Undei the lcadeiship oT Lhe advanced Geiman group, and in geneial of the 
influence of experimental psychology on education, theie had developed 
an inclination Lo deny valuliLy to any oilier method. This gioup is strong 
not only in Genminy: it is active in England* and has its iepicscntntivcs 
with us The rmnpnialive method, whether the statistical or so-called 
census method—Lhe Amcncnii method as iL is LciinecI in Euiopc—01 the 
lustmiral methods of textual criticism and of institutional comp mis on, are 
alike rejected, l’ossihly the appropriation of Llie Lcun M cxpeioriental” need 
nr>L conrrm Lhasa who use lhc vanous forms of Llie roin[miEilivc method; 
hut Llie obsei vational has noL yeL been so puL out of courL that no claim to 
Lhcii use of lhc Lcim exists. What is needed here i,s lolcialion. Especially 
is iL Line of the two rhumanLs foi the term "expeiiinciUal . 15 The standard 
by which all rould be judged fnnly is tliaL of results, lias the newer phase 
of lhc cxperimcnlal method so justified its claim lo be the imV y method of 
investigation of educational pLohlcim thal nil oLhers should be lcjeclcd? 
The test should he noL nlonc tliaL of the piohleins investigated and the 
conclusions published; hut Llial of the actual LiuLlis established, and Llicir 
final npplicnLion of such new Uulhfl to cimcnt cducaLional practice, 
either by lejcoLion and criticism ni by positive contribution. 

Possibly Lliis is noL a fan Lest ns yet of any one of these methods. But 
H will he Lhe uhinmLe Lest, Kail Pearson has said that fully SO per cent of 
all scientific rescaich is woiLhless and much of it harmful, Possibly the 
statement could he made sLiongei foi education, Ceilaudy such ft judg¬ 
ment has linpoi Lance for the future rather than foi Lhc pasL since icscaich 
woik in education by any mcLliod lias been veiy slight. 

Co-operation which is possible and is needed here lies in the hicadth 
of view and the sympathy which will welcome and encourage any form 
of study, WLlli piofessional value, and any hum of icsemch which lios 
scientific chniacler nnd pinmiscs some result, II certainly is folly Lo waste 
Lime and energy in decrying a competitive method when Lhc oppoilimity 
for cxpciinicnls is so limiLlcss and llie needs foi definite scientific answers 
to piohleins arc so gicat. Though it is Line that wc have lhe suggestion or 
the same gienl scientist previously cjuoLcd Llial what we need is qti endow- 
meiil of an institution for the suppression of unintelligent research, yet 
it is only out of the variety of endeayoi that we can expect in lime lo 
select Lhe tendencies winch promise the most 6 



More than Lhc first majoi compendium of educational Lhnught, practice and 
history, Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education rnnfroiilrd tin* difficult task or 
enjoining the work of the scholar nud lhc practitioner 

Paul Monroe (1869-1947) 

Paul Manioc was unquestionably one of lhc giants in American educational 
scholarship* and an educational historian (rme of liin former students) has spoken 
of him as ft . , . among those of Lhe gient pimieeis and cienlm.s of the giaduate 
study of education. 117 For forty-one yeais (1D%-193B), Paul Mmmw was u mmnbcr 
of the facuUy of Teacheis College* Columbia University, and it was hugely due to 
his efforts iliat Lhe hisloiy of education became a great scholujly discipline east in 
its broad social and philosophical selling,Ilia puuUicum entitled M History of 
Education in Lhe United Slates” (begun 1907-1901)) became the watershed of a 
prodigious number of sLudies and disset lalions vliich collected and analyzed llic 
souicc materials of education m the United Stntes. 9 

Beyond the cditoiship of the Cyclopedia of Education, Mciiuoe's major u tilings 
included Source Booh in the History of Education for the Greek and Roman Period 
(1901); Thomas Platter and the Educational Renaissance of (hr Sixteenth Century 
(1904); Text Book in the History of Education (1905); 10 Brief Course in the History 
of Education (1907) ; 11 Essays in Compaialive Education: Republished Papers (1927) ; 
and The Founding of the American Public School System (15MO). 12 Their wrir olliei 
books, 13 and a inulLiLude of articles which indicated his wide interests and com¬ 
petencies, and after 1925 when he became the directin' of the international In¬ 
stitute of Teacheis College* Lhc scope of his labors was world wide. He served ns 
chairman of commissions which conducted educational suiveys of the Philippines 
in 1913 and 1925; of Puciio Rico in 1926; and Iraq in 1933, In 1931-33, and again 
between 1935-1943, Monroe was president of Lhe Woild Federation of Educational 
Associations, In 1932, he served as president of Hubert College in Islunbul, 
Turkey; and from 1932-1935 he was president of the Annuiean College for Girls 
in Istanbul. 

Paul Monroe’s gieaicsl contribution is bc&l measured in the roster of students 
who worked with him and went on Lo positions of leadership in Ameiicnn education. 
Among Lhosc who were sLudems of Paul Monroe between 1H97-L92H arc? lo be in¬ 
cluded Edwin C T Broome; Henry Siraallo; Flclchci llnrpei Swift; IlmUm UpilrgvulT; 
George Leroy Jackson; Edward H, FilzpaLiick; Alexander James Inglis; Samuel 
W. Brown; Frank P, Graves; William Heard Kilpatnck; C. L, Robbins; William W, 
Kemp; Edgar W. Knight; Willystiuc Goodacll; James L. MeCoimughy; Geoige T\ 
Miller; John F, RcigarL, RollerL F. Scyboll; Sheldon E. Davis; A. R. Mead; Will Lei 
John Gifford; William A, Maddox, Stuart G, Noble; William Seulnch; Daniel Dell 
Leaiy; Jesse B, Sears; Ilowaid C, Tayloi; Foicsl C. Ensign; Guy F. Wells; and I, L. 
Kandel, 

Paul Monroe’s basic philosophy is admirably .staled in lhe pie fare? lo the 7Vvf» 
booh in the History of Education. M The needs of Lhe s indent of the history of (‘dura¬ 
tion arc to acquire a sufficient body of fact concerning lhc educational practices 
of the past; to develop au ability to interpret that experience in order to guide his 
own practice; to exeicisc his judgment in estimating lhe i elation exisung between 
various theories and corresponding practices; and, above all, to obLain a conception 



of Lhe meaning, nature find process, and purpose of education that will lift him 
above the nairow prejudices, lhe restricted outlook, Lhe foibles, and the peLty 
trials of the average schoolman, and afford him the fundamentals of an everlasting 
faiLh ns broad as human naluie and as deep as Lhe life of the race.” (pp. viii-ix) 

The PJan of the Cyclopedia of Education 

Paul Monroe planned the Cyclopedia of Education on a giand scale. He begQn 
by assembling a group of distinguished departmental editois, American and Euro¬ 
pean, each of whom undertook the vast Lask of not only the distillation of a body 
of educational thought and practice but equally thc^iask of evaluation and organic 
tion. Fifteen major areas were defined with ediLorial responsibilities assigned as 
follows: - 



DEPARTMENTAL EDITORS 


Elmer E. Brown 

Canuuissionei o[ Education of 

Higher and 


the United StaLes, Washington, 
D, C. 

Secondary Education 

Edwaid F. Iluclmcr 

Piofcssor of Education and 

IJiogi apliy, 


Philosophy, Johns Hopkins 
Umvcisily, Bnhimoie, Mil. 

Philosophy 

William II. Burnham 

Professor of Pedagogy and 
School Hygiene, Claik Univer¬ 
sity, Woicosier, Mass. 

Hygiene 

Gabriel Gompnyre 

Inspector Gencial or Public 

Ed uca Li on in 

Insli notion, Paris; Mcmbci of 
lhe Institute of France. 

France 

Ellwand P. Cuhhcrlcy 

Head oT Department of Eduoa« 

Educational 


lion, Lclniul Stanford Junior 
Univcisity, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

Administration 

John Dewey 

Professor of Philosopliy, 

Philosophy of 

Columbia Univcisity, New Yoik 
Guy. 

Education 

Chailcs II Judd 

Diiceloi of Lhe School of Edu¬ 
cation, UniveisiLy of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Psychology 

Ailhur F. Lcnch 

. Chmity Commissionci foi 

Middle Ages, 


England and Wales, St. James, 
London. 

Reformation 

Will S, Monroe 

Professor of Psychology and the Biography, 


Ilisloiy of Education, Montclair 
Slate Nourml School, 

Montclair, N. J. 

American 

J T E, G. DcMonlmoicncy 

Barns ter-At-Law, London; 

History of 

Assistant Editor, Lhe 

Educational 


Contemporary Review, 

Administration 

Wilhelm Miinch 

Piofcssor of Pedagogy, 

Education in 


University of Berlin, Beilin, 
Germany 

Geimany 



Anna ToJmnn Smith . Specialist, Bureau oF Education, National Systems 

Washington, D, C, 

David Sneddon . Commiasimun nF Education foi Educational 

the Stale at Ma^achuaeU^, AdumiusLi alien 

Boston, Mass, 

Henry SuizaUo Piofcssor of the Philosophy Elurnlivt' Methods 

of Education, Trnrlim College, 

Columbia University, New Ymh 
City 

Foster Watson Piofossoi of Education, English Educational 

University College or Wales, History 

Aberystwyth, Woles 

The departmental editors enlisted the help of over 1,000 individual non iribu Lens, 
und the fust two volumes of the Cyclopedia appeared in 1911; the third in 1912; 
and tlie last two volumes in 1913. 

Although Monroe addressed himself to the Imgc task of goncial editorship, he 
also contributed many ailicles m the history of education. As to llu* need for Lite 
work, Monroe noted that "Thice conditions indicate elrmly the need of such a 
woik for English-speaking people; First, The vnsL and vmied chut actor of educa¬ 
tional liteiatuie, indicative of a corresponding variety in educational ideas and 
practices. Second, The growing importance of education as a social process, of Lhe 
school as a social institution, and of Lhc Leadin' as a social functionary, Third. The 
great numerical sLicnglh of the Leaching profession and its lapidly changing per¬ 
sonnel (I, p. xi) The Cyclopedia did not atteinpL completeness of trea Linenl, ImL 
it attempted completeness of scope; 

Every aspccL of cduraLion as an art and ns a science will hr l i rated. 

The main departments will he those of the Philosophy nnrJ Science of 
Education; History of Education; Educational Biography; Educational 
Institutions, including Univcishies, Colleges, and special msiitulions; 

Secondary Education; Elementary Education; Lhc (hmiculmn; Educa¬ 
tional Administration and Supcivision; School Systems, home and fmeigu; 
Educational Method, general and special; Educational Psychology; 

School Hygiene and School AicluiccLiiie. Evciy .subject taught in the 
school will be considered in detail, as to hisloiy, content, educational 
value, special methods, and bibliography. Evciy important method or 
educational device that is advocated now or has found a place in the past 
will he defined and evaluated, The department of Ednenhomd Administra¬ 
tion will include a treatment of the system of education m every eoimliy 
and m evciy commonwealth in the United Suites. Earh of these mtides 
will include a historical treatment as well as mi analysis nf caiUenipmaiy 
conditions. All institutions of higlici education will also ho considei oil 
individually; every phase of educational woik in the various social nulli¬ 
fications of the present will be presented, Every important point in school 
administration, school supervision, and clnssraom management will he 
Lreuted by some specialist competent to deal with the subject. (I, p. xii) 

Each of the volumes lists the individual contributors imd mosL articles (which 
Follow an alphabetical plan) are signed. Beyond hundreds of illustrations, clmils, 
and schema, with ample cross-references, each of the long articles is followed by 



valuable bibliographical references. The scope which Paul Monroe projected is 
besl indicated by the design which he imposed: 

. . . the cnliic woik is oigmiizcd not simply as a book of reference, 
bul also as n systematic treatise on each phase of the subject. To fuiLhcr 
this design, each aspect of the subject which lends itself to systematic 
scientific treatment is nuclei the charge of a departmental or associate 
editor who is an anthmiiy m the special field, mid who is responsible, not 
only foi nil adequate picscmnlinn of established facts, buL foi such a 
systematic oignni suit inn of the material that the combined articles will 
serve as a scientific, treatise on the subject. To this end the woik includes 
a logical ouLlino of the topics Li rated, with paginal references. Willi such 
analyses the work will constitute an authoritative and comprehensive yet 
condensed textbook on method, on educational psychology, on school 
administration, on school hygiene, on the histoiy of philosophy of 
education, elr, (I, p. xiii) 

WhaL becomes apparent is that Lhc '"logical outline” which Paul Monroe designed 
is actually the schema of Analytical Indexes which arc appended at the end of the 
work. 

The Analytical Indexes 

The boat use of the Cyclopedia of Education can be made by a study of the 
Analytical Indexes (V, pp. B55-892). More than a working outline, the Indexes 
furnish a skeletal analysis of eleven major education areas; 

I. History oT Education 

II. Philosophy of Education 

III. Educational Psychology 

IV. Teaching Methods 

V. Educational Sociology 

VI. Educational Administration 

VII. Elemental y Education 

VIII. Secondary Education 

IX. Higher Education 

X. Physical Education; School Hygiene and Athletics 

XI. School Architecture 

Each of the outlines contains complete paginal references for each of its 
entries, and in Lliis sense Paul Monroe’s claim ihnL the Cyclopedia of Education 
was "an authoritnLive and comprehensive yet condensed textbook” was justified. 

Krilih and Darstcllnng in the Cyclopedia 

The quality and current relevance of the articles in Lliis cyclopedia arc sur¬ 
prisingly high and cxLrcmoly impressive. Obviously the Cyclopedia of Education is an 
essential historical document for all sludenLs of education and American thought. 
A great number of the articles me more significant Llian mere historical documents, 
however, foi they lcprcscnL the clcaiesL statements of currciiL concepts, arguments, 
and positions which arc available anywhere. 

In examining lhc value of the cyclopedia’s individual articles we will react 
to the quality of all of those by one particular major contributor (with illustrations 



drawn from a closer study of a few of his atvicles) and then ttpptftlsc some of the 
separate unrelated contributions on « variety of Lopics, 

John Dewey 

A special comment is warranted on the articles which Were wriLlen by John 
Dewey, both because of their current value and because of the special insights 
which they give us about the philosopher himself, Dewey wiolo 115 ailiclca for 
the Cyclopedia , some of which are 6,000 words in length. 'While of n nmiarkable 
quality, the relevance of these articles is dependent upon nu appreciation of the 
importance of Dewey in the history of American thought ami the vitality of his 
ideas in the cunent dialogue between philosophy and education. 

Morris R, Cohen, in his book American Thought (1954), calls Dewey , , un¬ 
questionably the pre-emineiiL figure in American philosophy , * , Dtnvey is the only 
American to establish a new philosophical school," In 1964 Sidney Rattier described 
Dewey as ,l ... llie internationally most famous American philosopher since William 
James,” (Introduction—John Dewey and ArLliur F, Bentley, A Philosophical Cor- 
tespondmee, (1932-1951), James E, Wheeler, iu tm "American Educational Research 
Association” publication in 1967, observes an important l V , . trend to treat educa¬ 
tional problems philosophically rather than applying seine philosophical system 
to education,* 1 This is clcmly a icsurgcncc of a type of Dcweyian oLlilude Lowanl 
relations]bps, where philosophy is described as n "gonnal theory nf education.” 

These Cyclopedia of Education articles depict the “now” Dewey* lie li ml moved 
horn Lhe absolutism of Ifcgcl to the cxpciimeiitalism of Darwin and modem science. 
Already recognized as n leader in cdticaLional thought, his niliulc.s fmeshadow his 
major philosophic writings* The articles often reveal llu 1 development of lunda- 
mental aspccLS of a philosophy laLcr elaborated in 1 

Democracy and Education (1916) 

Recansli action in Philosophy (1920) 

-Human Nature and Conduct (1922) 

Experience and Nature (1925); revised edition (1929) 

The Public and Its Problems (1927) 

The Quest for Certainty (1929) 

Philosophy and Civilization (1931) 

Art as Experience (1934) 

Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (1938) 

AH well writ ten, some of these articles are brilliant and comparable in quality 
to any of his laLer works, Because he is fulfilling Lhe ohjccLiviLy lcbpousihihTy of an 
encyclopedist, these mtides qic also rich in Dcwey v s interpretation of his views ms 
compared with the views of others, Even in those major articles which are moat 
abstract, and technical, a diiectness and clariLy is accomplished by relating the points 
which are made to real educational pi obleins. Perhaps, in Llic Cyclopedia of Education, 
we have a Dewey which can not be found any olhei place; u. young Dewey at 50 
years of age, who strives to place himself in an objective perspective along wiLli 
other thinkeis* 

5 , Au eXRITl ' ria ^ ultl °f a few of Dewey’s articles may illustrate their significance. 

Philosophy of Education' in the Cyclopedia is impressively comprehensive 



considering its length. For gome students this firLiclc may be of more value than the 
monumental book Democracy and Education. The article is not argumentative, it is a 
plea for a standard on which everyone can agice. A fair examination of the opinions 
of others is included along with Dewey's own views. Concluding with a comment on 
the "Character of the New Philosophy of Education,” Dewey comments on democ¬ 
racy, industrial life, and the influences of science. These conclusions are as relevant 
now as when they were written. In "Liberal Education,” after a historic examina¬ 
tion, Dewey describes the same problems which plague education today, Of course 
much hag subsequently been wiillcn on this topic but thcic is very Utile which is 
moic concise, and lIiclc is no shoil description superior to the article which 
describes Lhc pragmatic position, Education, to be liberal, must be "libeiating.” 
It must free man to successfully define and solve the problems of everyday life— 
buL since these problems change, education to be libcial must change, Sludies 
which were legitimately liberal at one time become illiberal at another. This makes 
it impossible to define liberal education in terms of particular disciplines because 
Lhe subject matter of a libeial education is to be determined by its capacity to help 
man solve the pioblems he encouiiteis. 

PlaLo is the topic of another of the Dewey articles, This is not just a textbook 
interpretation of Plato, but an analysis of one of the world’s greatest philosophers, 
by America's greatest philosopher. The qualiLy of the insight of this aiticle could 
only he achieved by an author who was himself an cmincnL philosopher. Al no other 
place docs Dewey write so extensively about Plato (there is some discussion in 
Dcmoaacy and Education) and in his analysis, Dewey naLurally reveals much about 
himself and his own philosophy. Tins dual revelation occuis nowhere more clearly 
than when Dewey comments on Plato's treatment of education. "Philosophy is , . . 
no meiely theoretical exercise, but defines Lhc mcLhod of educaLion t thaL is, of Lhc 
conversion of the soul Lo lhc good and of the laLtei's progressive realization. Plato, 
in avoiding the sharp antithesis of knowledge and practice, also avoids Lhe erroi so 
common m aubscquenl thought of making educational theory a meie external 
annex of philosophy,” 

Defenders of Dewey have long contended llial his crilics do not understand 
him, The arlicle on "Character” Lreats n topic which has brought Dewey and his 
disciples much criticism. It is also a statement to which one can refer for a pio- 
fouud analysis of Dewey’s conception of the schools' role iu the building of charac¬ 
ter. The lclnlionship wiLh knowledge, information, and activity in the developing 
of character is beautifully described, 

Many implications can be drawn from this description for the modern educa¬ 
tional scene when schools arc increasingly being asked to solve social problems. 

The Quality and Relevance of Other Articles 

One can find much llmL is cuiienL in Lhc great range of covcroge in Lhe 
Cyclopedia. We will examine ibis uuigc from Lhe practical problems of lesson plan¬ 
ning and the Leaching of reading Lo a technical analysis of the process of question¬ 
ing; from a description of education iu countries around the world lo a formula for 
Leaching cilizcnglup in Lhc UniLed States, 

The "Lesson PIqus” aiticle contains comments which are more leleyant and 
sensible than most currently used in Leaching ineLhods textbooks. Lesson planning as 



it is taught today ill many professional curiiculn, lias become a constricting, sterile 
exercise and a source of hostility and tidiculc for many students majoring in edu¬ 
cation. This cyclopedia article cautions—''Ovciinsisience upon the u riling and 
following of lesson plans may make instruction foimal and rigid, depriving it, . . of 
.,, flexibility and spontaneity . .It describes the importance of— . a scholarly 
command of subject matter, nml a command ovm lIm fundamental principles of 
teaching . . While recognizing the importance of planning, stress is placed on 
the well-prepared teacher icacting with "insight and inventiveness” to mil cluas- 
room situations* 

Modern professional literature abound* in comments like M Ouv American 
school population is less homogeneous than iL once was. Tin* experiences and 
consequently, Lhe vocabularies of young children vaiy girally with economic and 
cultural station mid geographic location. The modern piimei is not effective in giving 
a common vocabulary lo urban and niral pupils, the children of the rich and Lhc 
poor.” It is a Hue statement perLineuL u> Head Start, Upward Hound, mid VISTA 
but it is noL a new statement; it is a chicct quotation from the eyrlnpedia article 
on "Reading, Teaching Bcgimieis. 1 ' The article abounds in modernity nml relevancy 
to the present scene. It even anticipates the ciealum of ITA (Initial Teaching 
Alphaliet)—“Additional characters were contrived so tluil hnlyTouv m more 
characters arc used instead of IwcuLy-six (c,g,> the eliaruclrih I’m the vaiious sounds 
were kepL similar in gciicial appearance, but dilTeienLiaL imI in detail foi each 
sound value). 11 

It is very significant tliflt people in 1913 were saying the Mime tilings about read¬ 
ing which we arc saying Lodny and it also shows what little pi ogress lias been made. 

The ni tide on “Questioning" is a high quality, schohuly irealmcnl of u leftdi- 
ing technique, breaking questioning down into Lluee types— ,r n) As lehL.s of knouh 
edge . . . b) As a means of developing subject nialLer ... c) As a means of developing 
the independence of students." This goes on furllicr to define the purposes and kinds 
of skills required for each category. College teachers are gcneially mlici/cd for 
being deficient in the adequate use of questioning. Il is contended that lecturing is 
used excessively (a common complaint oT college students today) and that this dis¬ 
plays a lack of awareness of the potential value of questioning. 

Education in the various countries of the world is described with skill and 
detail. The 1911-1913 data which were used make the observations historically 
valuable. Both the student of comparative education and the student of inter¬ 
national affaiis will find cleai, concise statements about education throughout the 
world. For example, marvelous insights into ciurent developments in India, Llie 
Untied Arab Republic, and CoinmunisL China arc conUiiiUid in the early articles on 
education in Lhesc countries. Revolution in education which preceded dramatic 
political changes is clearly illustrated, With lhc imperialism of Kuiopc still taken 
for granted, wc can obscivc a 67 per ccnL increase in expenditure on education in 
India between 1902 and 1907, and substantial increases in the expenditure on 
vernacular schools in Egypt in the ton years from 1898 lo 1908 (lo SIM8,650). 
In 1890, Emperor Kuang Hsu ordered the creation of a great variety of schools and 
colleges throughout China, 

The inculcation of qualities of good citizenship has long been a goal of Ameri¬ 
can schools and much has been written about this goal and the process by which 



iL should bo 1 cached. “Citizenship and Education 11 is an article which Lakes an 
early comprehensive view of the "theory of education for citizenship” and many 
of the suggestions which wore made have never been impioved upon. In a recently 
published hook, Development of Political Altitudes of Child* en (1960) it is contended 
Lhat most childien form Llicii* political altitudes by the lime they reach the eighth 
grade. Without having the data upon which the leccni study was developed, this 
nrLiclc describes n program which is modern in its appreciation of the crucinliLy 
of the early guides in citizenship development and in its recognition of Lhc subticly 
of the piocofifl oT value creation. No understanding is displayed for the need Lo 
develop some standards of citizenship which transcend national boundaries, but 
then, this same deficiency can he noted in some modern wiitings and many modern 
school programs. 

Erturnlionuf Jin rye lope dims: Prisl and Present 

The republicalinn of Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education is a suitable 
occasion for the consideration of the conLcxL of educational encyclopedias of the 
past and of more recent date. To some exLciit, the historical background was 
sketched in the anonymous article, “Encyclopedias of Education, 11 in the Cyclopedia 
of Education (II, pp. d l(PM9). 

Il would hr helpful to icenll the Greek oiigin of encyclopedia— enkyklios 
paideiut ermdar (roni[)lrLe) upbringing (education), Indeed, Speusippus, Plato’s 
successor us head of the Academy, is said Lo have written the lirsL encyclopedia in 
Lhc WesLern world, at least, The Disciplinarian lihri novcm of Varro (116-27 B.C.), 
which covered till aspects of learning in Latin, was lost, Also of Roman origin, but 
more influential in European culture, was the Ilt&loria naturalh of Pliny the Elder 
(23-79 A.I).), which was moic than an encyclopedia or science in that il included 
information oil nrL and socicLy. Of grenL significance to the early history of educa¬ 
tion was Dc nuptiis Philalogiae ct Mercuric by Mai Linnus Capclla (fifth cenLury A.D,), 
who drew upon Pliny, and possibly Varro, in liis presentation of the Seven Libeial 
Arts. 

To analyze Lhc encyclopedias from the nncienL period, through the Middle 
Ages, lo the emergence of reference works in the pasL two centuries would require 
far more space than is available in this introductory essay, However, attention 
should he directed Lo some of lhc ouLsLanding encyclopedic works, such as those 
by Cassidorus, Isidore of Seville, Iliabanus Maurus, nl-Farabi, Wu Shu, Hugh of 
Sl. Victor, and Vincent of Beauvais. In moie recent times, mention should be made 
of Francis Bacon’s Novum organum, Johann Heinrich Alstecl's Scieniiarum omnium 
encyclopaedia in seven volumes (1630), DidcroFs Encyclopedic (1751-72), and the 
Encyclopaedia PrUannica (1768-71). 

WiLli this background, we can now Lurn to the historical development of the 
encyclopedia devoted Lo the field of education, Apparently, the earliest efforts along 
these lines were J. G, G. Worlc’s Encyklopddisch-pddagogischcs Lexikon (Ileilbionn, 
1035) and T. V. Morard’s Dictionnairc gene*at, usual ct classique de Veducation , 
d J instruction ct dc V enscigncmcnt (Pnris, 1836), However, one should not overlook 
the significant educational compilation of Joachim Heimieh Campe, Allgcmcine 
Revision dcs gesammten Schuhund Erziehungswesens (16 vols., 1785-91). The German 



philanthropist Campe's journal, as Henry Barnard's American Journal of Education 
in the nineteenth century, was in effect an encyclopedia of the past and Lhe con¬ 
temporary in education. However, it was more than a descriptive analysis; U wag 
also a vehicle for educational reform, 

The Padcigogisckc Real-Encyclopedic (2 vnls., 1943-47), by Knrl G, Ilergang, 
which appeared in a second edition (1051-52), may have served ns an inspiration 
for later works, especially for the EncyHopddie des gesanunten Enichungs-ttnd UtUcr - 
richtswesens (11 vols., 1858-71; second edition, 10 vols., 1876-B7), by Karl Adolf 
Schmid (1804-87). This laLier work covered the field of education as a whole in 
some detail, According to Will S, Monroe, 'This is lhe mosL comprchoTiBivc en¬ 
cyclopaedia of education ever printed, valuable chiefly in lIic study of the history of 
education,’' 14 Foi more convenient and less thoroughgoing reference, this encyclo¬ 
pedia was issued in two large volumes under the title, Pddagogi seller Handbuch 
fur Schule und Haus (Leipzig, 1803), 

The increasing appearance of educational encyclopedias in the latci nine¬ 
teenth century was testimony to the giowlh of school systems in various countries 
and the need foi information in a comprehensive, accessible form for lenclicis, In 
France, the Nouvellc encyclopedic theologique , piepnrcd for Catholic use, published 
a 1711-page volume 34 ns Didionnaire d'education pubhcptc at pnuce (Palis, 1865) 
by D, Raymond, This hook was useful ns a leposiloiy of knowledge nhouL Catholic 
education, A porLiculnily influential work was the IIcibnrLian, Kail Volknuu' Stay’s 
EncyldopadiC) Methodologie und Litcratur der Padagogik (Leipzig, lflGl; 187H) which 
presented in Lopical form an introduction to lhe historical, Llirnre lical, and me¬ 
thodological aspects of the field, as well as a guide to the lUcriiluio OW education. 

A popular, alphabetic encyclopedia for elementary school Lcnulicrfl in Germany 
and Austria was Gustav A. Lindner's EncyHopadischcs Handbuch tkf lirsichmgs- 
hunde mit besondcrcr Bcriicksichtigung dcs Volksscluthvescn.s (Vienna, lflfH), Ilnll nnd 
Mansfield regarded iL as "by far the bcsL alphabetic encyclopedia in one volume, 
although one seeks in vain for many leading topics. 1 ’ 16 Thus, there is nil article oil 
Schiller, but not on Goethe as an educator, nnd such an influential figure as lhe 
sixteenth-century Jo harm Strum is missing, as arc Vittorino da FelUc and Plutarch. 
More satisfactory is the Enzyklopadisches Handbuch der Enichuagsfotndc (2 voJs., 
Vienna, 1906) by Joseph Loos, with some stress on education in Austria. 

Special note should be taken of the German Herbarlimi, Wilhelm Rein’s 
Encyklopddisches Handbuch der Padagogik, published in seven volumes (1894-1903) 
and then in ten volumes plus an index volume (Lange nsnlza, 1903-11), Whnt is 
noteworthy ia that foreigners contributed articles on the school systems of their 
own countries, Thus, William C. Bagley prepared for the second edition n sizable 
article on the '’Amcrikaiiischcs Scliulwasoii” (Vol, I, 1903, pj). 103-155). The 
brief article in Paul Monroe's work is critical of Rein, but mentions no Bnving grace. 

The outstanding French encyclopedia was Ferdinand BuissoiPs DUtionnahc do 
pedagogic el d x instruction prhnairc (2 vols. in 4, 1002-87). The coverage was com¬ 
prehensive and the contributions were of suitable length, Interestingly, thcic was 
an article on the histoiy of American education until 1060 and biographies of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 

In the English language, it is necessary to mention first the 31-volume American 
Journal of Education^ edited by Henry Barnard (1855-01), The evaluation deserves 



quo La lion; "Probably Lhc niosL valuable educational periodical ever published in 
any language, now constituting a vast encyclopaedia of information on many if 
not mosL topics connected wiLli education, buL grouped and indexed in a very con¬ 
fusing way. 11,6 Barnaul's Journal enjoyed great prcsLige, as Thursfield has shown, 
boLh in tbc U.S. and abroad. Moreover, "internal evidence and specific mention 
in ai tides show its influence" on Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education} 1 

Moie specifically piepnrcd in Lhc form of refeicncc works were Lhe compila¬ 
tions or Lwo Americans, Henry Kiddle and Alcxandci J, Scliern; The Cyclopaedia of 
Education (1877), which was published in several editions; The Dictionary of 
Education and Instruction (lflfil), an abridged version; and Lhe Yearbook of Education 
for 1B7A and 1879. 'flic emphasis was on die U.S. and the auLhoiship included 
British wriLcis. The fust reference work published in England was Sonnenschein's 
Cyclopaedia of Education (1809), edited by Alficd E, Fletcher, which was published 
in several editions on both sides of Lhe Atlantic. Accoiding Lo Will S. Monioe, it 
was "the best small alphabetical cyclopaedia of education,” 18 

During the LweiHiclli century, as nations multiplied and national school 
systems expanded, educational encyclopedias began to appear with increasing 
frequency ami in a multitude of languages, II would lie impossible in a brief essay 
even to mention, lei alone lo analyze, all these inference works; therefore, only a 
limiLcd number of lepirsenlalive ones will be discussed. 

The yetu of the completion of Monroe's Cyclopedia also saw the beginning of 
Lhc five-volume, (auholie-oiienled Lex ikon der Padagogik (1913-17), edited by 
ErnsL M. Uoloff. This was updated by Josef Spiclci’s tiro-volume Lcxikon der 
Padagogik dor Gcgcnwuit (1930-32). By way of balance, Pddagogisches Lcxikon was 
issued m fnui volumes (1920-81), undci PioLcstanL auspices and lhc editorship 
of Hermann Schwartz, A perennial favorite has been the small, but tightly packed 
IFoitcrlmch dot Padagogik, issued in several cdiLinns by Wilhelm' llchlmann since 
1931. It is Mill conci.se, comprehensive, and convenient. For a lime iL contained 
Nazi piopaganda, ))UL lhc fust postwar edition excised even the necessary informa¬ 
tion about education in Hiller's Germany. 

Since Woild War II, there have been published several encyclopedias in Lhe 
Geimaa language. Heinrich Rombach’s Lcxikon dei Padagogik in four volumes and 
a supplementaly picLorial volume by Franz Hilker (1952-55, 1964), based upon 
RololT and Spieler, is Catholic in tone. It covers much ground on education in 
Geimany and presents good bibliographies. The Swiss Lcxikon der Padagogik in 
three volumes (1950-52) is helpful on current issues and problems. It is especially 
nolcwovLhy for the articles oil the school systems of many countries and Lhc biogra¬ 
phies of educators in the thiul volume. While not all imporlanL educators arc in¬ 
cluded, there are many nbouL whom iL is not easy Lo find information elsewhere. 

Special attention is duo Foster Watson’s The Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of 
Education (4 vols., 1921-22) as the fust BiiLish icfercnce work of considerable size 
and scope, Watson, like Monroe a scholar in educational history, characterized Lhe 
Cyclopedia of Education as M n work of ouLsLanding usefulness and devoted labour 
and scholarship’* and expressed Lhe hope thaL his new encylopedia "may give to 
British education Lhe gelf-revelaLion and critical stimulus that Dr. Monroe's work 
gave to American education” (Preface, Vol. I, p. vi). The authorship, while 
mainly British, was international. Among the foreign contributors were John 



Dewey, Elhvood P, Cubberlcy, Paul Monroe, Deiierlclto Croat*, Giovanni Gentile, 
Pieter Gcyl, and Emile Vevhaercn—distinguished scholars, philosophers, historians, 
and poets. 

As an indication of the incidence of educational encyclopedias in various 
counliies during Lhe LwcnLielh ceiiLury, iL may suffice lo oilcs a sampling. In Haly, 
the Dkionario ddle scicnzcpedngogiche (2 vols., Milan, 1929) pivscnled inhumation 
on pedagogy for the practical schoolman. The (Izccli Perfagogickd Encyclopvclic 
(3 vols., Prague, 193040), ediLed by 0. Clilup, J. Kulmlck, and J, Ulicsr dining 
difficult naiionnl circumsUnices, manages to he useful three dmules litter. The 
Swedish Psykologisl'pedagogisli uppslagsbak (3 vols. and supplement, Stockholm, 
194346) included long aidclcs with helpful bibliographies. A revisrd and enlarged 
edition appeared in 1956. Like the Swedish encyclopedia, the Danish LckMhon for 
opdmgerc: Pacdagogish-psyhologisl social h&ndbog (2 vols,, Copenhagen, 1953) 
coveis psychology mid education, buL iL also devotes much attention Lo the we I fate 
of children and adolescent. In Holland, the Pacdogogisrhc Encyclopaedic (2 vols., 
Groningen, n.d.), ediicd by IL Cosimir and J. E. Verheyen, covered educnlion, 
mainly in Holland and Belgium bcfoic 1939; and the Katholichr EnryUopacdie voov 
opvoeding en ondenoijs (3 vols., The Hague, 1951-53) also stressed the Low fiouu- 
Liies, buL included much on foieign counLiics and icflcclcd a Catholic viewpoint. 
The Japanese JfyolJvUgakt Jita i (6 vals., Tokyo, 1957-59) piescntcd a compre¬ 
hensive coverage of education as a whole, widi par lieu lar attention lo Japanese 
and foreign educational history. The Spanish Encidopcdin pedagogic" (4 vols,, 
Madrid, 1930-37), edited by the renowned bibliographer, llufino Hitmen y Sfmehiv/,, 
emphasized educational his Lory. In Lite Hclnew language, the Aidzilrfopcdiah 
hinuchit (4 vols,, Jerusalem, 1959-67), edited by the late Martin M, Ihiber, the 
philosopher, and Haim J, Oilman, is topical, detailed, and well supplied with 
bibliographical references in many languages. The authorship includes educalcus 
from Euiope and the UniLcd States, The fifth and final volume is in preparation. 

Because of the peisisLenL inLciesL in Soviet education, it is of interest to lake 
note of the educational encyclopedias in Russian, Pcdagogich r shay a eiiisildopcdiya 
(3 vols., Moscow, 1927-30), ediLed by Aleksei G. Kalashnikov and M, S* Epshtcin, 
is not only an important source of information, Lhcory, and statistics on the first 
decade of Soviet Russian education, but it also serves a& a historical icferencc on 
the pre-ievolutionary periods. Moicovcr, it contains detailed descriptions of edu¬ 
cation in various countiies, including the United SiaLes, E. N. Mcdinskii’s EntsiMo* 
pediya vnesknolnogo ohrazovauiya (3 vols,, Moscow, 1923-25) dcnU mainly wiLli adult 
education, evening and continuation schools, nncl university extension courses. 
A very convenient and concise icfcrcncc work is I. A. Knirnv , H Pedtigogichcdtii 
slovar (2 vols., Moscow, 1960), which presents articles of varying length on llm 
theory, history, pmcticc, and problems of education in Lhe U.S.S.H. Incidentally, 
one of the most informative articles on educational encyclopedias is found in 
Volume II (pp. 732-20) of this work. Mom elaborate is I. A, Kairuv and F, N. 
Petrov’s Pcdagogichcshaya eiitsiklopcdiya (3 vols., Moscow, 1964-66), which will be 
completed with the publication of the fourth volume. 

We come now Lo Lhe educational encyclopedias published in the United Stales 
during the past three decades. The one-volume Encyclopedia of Modern Education 
(1943), edited by Harry N. Rivlin and BerberL Schuelcr, was useful foi a time in 



the areas of contemporary education and educational methodology and administra¬ 
tion. It was less satisfactory in its presentation of educational history and foreign 
education. Interestingly, this reference book was translated into Spanish and circu¬ 
lated in Latin America. 

A moic specialized work is Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance (2 vols., 1948), 
ediled-by Oscar J, Kaplan with the aid of about 280 specialists. Although no pretense 
is made of comprehensive covcrngc, this reference source does include a vast 
amount of relevant material. Of special value is the inclusion of considerable data 
on vocational guidance in various countries, 

Two works of recent dale have bceii prepaied in line with the interests and 
needs of Lite practicing schoolman, The Educator's Encyclopedia (1961), edited by 
Stanley W. Krousc, Jr,, Edward W. Smith, and Mark M, Atkinson, is a source of 
functional coiucmpoiary data for the school administrator. The Teacher's Encyclo¬ 
pedia (1966) perforins the same service for the classroom instructor. Neither can 
be considcied an adequaLc reference work foi purposes of research. 

Tile major Amclican collliibulion in the refeiencc field in the twentieth cen- 
luty, in addiLion Lo Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education , is the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, which has appeared in three editions (1941, 1950, 1960). 
Walter Scott Monioe edited the fnsl two editions, while Chester W. Harris was the 
editor of the third. A foUrLh edition, under the direction of Robert L. Ebel, is in 
press for publication in 196B or 1969, These encyclopedias have become standaid 
not only in the United Stales, but they are widely consulted in other countries. 
Covering as they do the research wotk on the various topics in education, both 
theoretical and practical, they lepresent n compiehcnsive recoid of studies which 
may guide the research workers in their projects, Supplemented and updated by 
Lhc periodical, Review of Educational Reseaich , these encyclopedic compilations and 
interpretations of research studies consLilulc a unique, lasting contribution lo the 
field of education. Unfortunately, most articles omit mention of research studies in 
foreign languages, something which was quite common in Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia, 

Two muUivolume educational encyclopedias in the English language are under 
way. These mny not appeal for sevcial years. The bringing of Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Education back into print is not merely a stopgap measure pending the publica¬ 
tion of up-to-date encyclopedias. AcLually, the Monroe work is needed as a valuable 
hisLoiical source—foi its articles and bibliographies contain information not con¬ 
veniently accessible elsewhere. When it is recalled that such scholars and thinkers 
as John Dewey wrote many articles in a lucid style on basic educational concepts, 
then it is obvious lliaL the Cyclopedia is—and will ternain for a long lime—of 
reference interest, When the new encyclopedias appear, they will be consulted as 
soutces of up-to-date information but careful scholars will not want lo oveilook the 
reference woik which has been useful for more than half a cenLury, 
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PREFACE 


A Cyclopedia of Education; The proaont work la the result of fcha cobporativo effort of 
aevoiul hundred specialist?, who have hero contributed tho results of fcliau study to the ayatom- 
ulizing of edllcalional ideas and pTnobires, A spirit of loyalty to their chosen profession and 
a scholarly interest in the attempt to give n moio definite scientific basis to the work of tho 
tcaohor have boon fclio dominant motives, That no such cyclopedia lias ever appeared in 
English, although similar ones have existed in other hngim-goa, is llm justification for such 
an undertaking. Tho resulting work vopioaonts the product of long investigation on the part 
of most of the contributors, and \s t]w immediate outcome of several years of special ofiort on 
the part of the editor*. 

The Need for mtch a Work: Threo conditions indicate clearly the need of such ei work foi 
English-speaking people: First Tho vast and varied character of educational literature, in¬ 
dicative of a coiresponding variety in educational ideas and practices, ftooond. The growing 
importance of education na a social prwwws, of Urn school as a social institution, anil of tho 
teacher as a social Functionary, Third. Tho great numoiical strength of tho teaching pro. 
fcsHion and its rapidly changing personnel. 

The last annual bibliugmpliy of education published by tho United StaLcs Bureau of 
Education contained nioro Ilian twelve hundred titles The publishers 1 announcement of the 
past year givon lho Litlea oE !Uft new woikn on education out of a total of 8715 now book^ 
issued in llio United SLiiIoh. J^or several yoais provioualy tho ratio was oven laigcr, In 
England, LliO ratio was 578 to 0110; m Germany, foi tho preceding yonr, the ratio was 420.') 
iD S0j<'iI7, in Franco, J005 to 8905. This nummary does not inohule tlio very numerous vol¬ 
umes, classified under history, philosophy, sociology, religion, and related subjects, which have 
iimncdmtft educational Bigmlicanwi. During tlic same time educational periodicals we\c 
issued in tho UmLrd States to tho number of 150; in Gormany fclio nuinbor is even in excess 
of this total. Tins vast and growing literature indicates not only a vigorous interest m cduca- 
iional problems and practices, but it is evidence also of an equally groat diversity m views 
and in practices. It is oloarly evident that tho lank and file of fclio teaching profession, as 
well as the casual social observer, would bo hopelessly lost in this maze of material, aud that 
some guidance is necessary oven to those most thoroughly prepared to seek for the sanest 
ideas and the soundest practice, lint no attornpt lias previously been made in English to 
Hyfllamati7o llio extensive body at knowledge found in this rapidly expanding literature, 

Tho need fur suck a work is further emphasized by Lho growing importance of the leach¬ 
ing profosHuim It is now tho largest m point of numbers of all the professions* Ita standards, 
while vague, mo gradually lining wised and harmonized, itg aims firoadoncd and made more 
dell into In fact, ono uf lho most significant of recent social changes is Lho loncloncy Lo throw 
upon lho school vaihniB uncial and oLliical responsihilitioa hiLborto assumed by other professions 
or by other institutions. Tim school is, in Lho broadest way, being limdo responsible for the 
morals of the growing generation. Tim family no longer perforins its earlier function of train¬ 
ing in practical mlivilica and homely duties \ and Lho school must Lako its place, The play¬ 
ground, with ils development; of sound physique, of skill, of tho soiibc of fair dealing, oi 
interest in group activities, must be incorporated in tho school, Even the opportunities for 
social aimisomcnts, with the resulting attainment of social graces, are now coming to bo offered, 
both in mban and rural Gumnuuutios, through tho so bool, Dovobion to private morality and 
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to public duty sti'o now oxpcoted to result from the work of tho toucher inthni 1 than from Unit 
of the parent or other professional gulden, The school is expected to lessen, il nob Lo obvialo, 
tho work of tho court, especially for pivoiulo ofTemlnrs { to furnish the services of tho pliysi- 
matiand dentist; to servo m plncc of tlio minister j to jmrpnsfi, both in Reioiifcilic character ami 
in practical value, tho work of tlio farm, tho shop, unrt the home. The uverbmdrned teacher 
needs a guido in tlio maze of lbs now ilubica anti multiplied uotivibic 1 * j tho public needs n aomec 
of information ns to what the school is trying to do mid actually accomplishing, (iml why it 
ia making snob off arts. 

Even these liiuts of the enlarged scope of tho teacher's work do not fully proscnL tlio 
situation, Society is laying all of these Lromoiuloua reapousibill turn on a profosNion for which 
\t makes no adequate provision, oithen: m tlio way of leimmcnUiou or by ofckor imlucemcuU, 
to attract tho best talent to tho profession, to Irani such LftloiiL mkquuLuly, or Lo retain it for 
any length of time. Tlio touching profession is a rapidly ohiingiug one, Probably Lwontydivu 
per cent of the entire profession in tlio UmLed States ia renewed rneli year, It hociiih almoHfc 
il travesty to call such an unstable body a profession; ami a blunder for society to bestow micli 
tremendous responsibilities, with so slight considomtmn of the eoiiilitinnn implied. Thu work 
of tho educational administrator ia to leplomak tho rapidly depleted ranks with Llui best imU l - 
rial available, to raise the new lecriuts as quickly ns possible to a standard of cflicioiicy, 
to rmpvova thorn constantly while in sc-ivicc 

The Scope, of the Walk, These volumes will include a coiuiiso (liscimBkou of nil topics of 
impoitance and interest to the teacher, ami will give such information continuing every divi¬ 
sion of educational practice aa ia caseuLml to a book of risfcicnco Completeness of liviiLuujiit 
is not designed, Completeness of scope is attempted Every aspect of education ns an art 
and ns a soioiico will bo treated The main departments will be these of the Philosophy and 
Science of Education; iTietory or Education; Educational biography j EdueuLuninl IimLitu- 
tiona, including Uiu verm ties, Colleges, and spcoial JimtiUiUnnn, Secondary Education; Ele¬ 
mentary Education; the Curriculum; Educational AdmimstvnUon nml Si\perv\Himij Hiduffll 
Systems, homo and foreign; Educational Motliod, Kcneml and special; Eriimmomil Psy¬ 
chology ; School Hygiene and School Architecture. Every subject taught m Llm richnol will 
bn considered in detail, as to history, conLant, educational vuluo, special iiu-lImhIh, mul lubli- 
ograpb}^. Every important method or educational dnviefi Unit is advocated now or bn n found 
a place in the past will ho defined and ovalnutod Tho department of Educational Adminis¬ 
tration will include a treatment of tlio system of education in every country and m every com¬ 
monwealth in tho United States, Each of these articles will im-liulo an historical lumlnmnt 
as well aa an analysis of t on temp ovary conditions, All instilutnmB of highor oduoation Mill 
algo he conaidorcd individually, every phase of educational work in tlio various flueiul ruinificii' 
tionsof the present will be presented. Every important point in school ad in in l.s tin Lion, helmed 
supervision, and clagsrooiu management will be treated by some specialist competent to deal 
with the sub j eat, 

Slight attention has boon given to matter,q of opinion only, Tho aim ifl lo picbont authen¬ 
tic information, With current problems the purpose luui been to stain Hie fiicLa of tho piuli- 
lem only, leaving inferences to fclio reader after consideration of the fnols pm an led or ufLor 
roCciEbvice to further discnsbious. 

The Aii)i of the IPorA:.’ Tim making of a work of rofnraiioo is only one, and that nul 
tlie most important, of tho motives which huvo controlled tho ndUors. hi tho liiwL place it in 
hoped that by ^tandiudmug and orgum/Ang in a snceiuct form the information OHbunlud fur 
an intelligent participation m educational activities, something will be contributed to the 
solution of educational problems, if in no other way, at least through its direct anl to those 
engaged in practical work. 

Aa a work of reference the pragmatic purpose ib evident, Tho need for a conipielicjunvo 
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nrgani 7 atioi\ of information concerning education lias been intimated. Nut only does tho 
teacher need a Borneo of information for all piobloina which como up in tJio achuoUoom and 
for all iliflCUHsioiiH of theory tliaL grow out of those, hut school administrators and local oflioials 
loqulvo au orauaHlblu aouicc tif m fur matin u that will give them tlve main points in vcgai'd to 
any topic ancl put them immediately in touch with tho boat literature minting to any topic 
Pi-oD'SfUoiml men, editors, mi mo Lora, politicians, — whoever doala with questions of public 
welfare intimately commoted with education,—need a icCoi'cnao work giving the outlines 
of educational problems, the suggested solutions, tho statistical information, ancl, in gon- 
01‘iilj tho essential faols Al licit of lliia in Formation cftiuiob now bo obtained from existing 
books of reference. Such asaiatnnoc this Cyclopedia seeks la give 

The most practical ancl moat immediate aim is to bo of service to tho rank and file of bho 
teaching piofcasion To accomplish this end, tiro ontiro work is organized not simply as a 
book of lufoiunco, but also as ft systematic fcrcnfciao oil each phase of the Kuhjcck To further 
this design, each aspect of tho subject which Icncl3 itself to systematic Bcienbilic treatment is 
under the charge of a departmental or associate oditor who is an authority in the special held, 
and who is responsible, not only for an Adequate presentation of established facts, but for such 
a systematic organi/ation of the inaboiinl that tho combined articles will servo aa a scientific 
treatise on tho subject. To bill a eiul bho work includes a logical outline o£ tho topics treated, 
with paginal loforoncoa. 'Willi aucli analyses tlio work will constitute an authoritative nml 
compinhmuiivG yot condomed textbook on method, on educational psychology, on aoliooL 
administration, on school hygiene, on thn history of philosophy of education, etc, 

Finally a deeper piofassional motive 1ms actuated those who liavo contributed most to 
bho woik Oufc of such ari organization of inntorinlfl, so heterogeneous in character, it is 
hoped that somo greater unity may be givon to our Ddur.iitionai thought and a greater 
iimfoiniity limy losult m educational practice, Tho mom systematimtlon of oduiiatioiinl 
ideas, with a greater dcgiuo of uniformity in use of termmology, should assist ill unifying 
cilneational thought. Tho bringing to light of divergent practices*, tho statement of the 
lcsulti of the heal conducted experiments f the statement of theory underlying our practice, 
Lite elfort mvolvod in tho application of the coinpnrativo method of investigation anil study, 
— all these should tmiil tn u uniformly higher piano of uducatiunnl practice. 

The 1'Jditoi ial /Staff'' Tho first volume includes about a fcliousand title ontrioa, The 
articles are tho contributions of more tlian one hundred specialists. Subsequent volumes 
tiro now being prepared by contributors representing an equally wide range of interest. The 
doj jar Linen till editors, chosnn chinny from the Aniei iniut Hold, represent in every ease Llio most 
authoritative ami sane specialization in their lespective spheres. To a number of contributors 
the editor is no leas indebted than to the departmental editors. 

Tlie completed work will bo tlio consummation of plans, clovolopetl through many years; 
tho execution of those plans will bo dun to hhu cooperation of tho nuiiiGinus contributors, 
whose assistance luis been as generous and hearty as their scholarship is \uda and thorough. 

TIIE EDITOR 
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ABACUS,--A Itihn list'd in cchication with 
flcvonil meaning Ah a school inslrtnnonL it 
hqditib oriRinully to have mpanl a sand Lnhlcj nr 
board covered with flue dust, wluuice the Greek 
from the HrmiLio nbq, [IuhL, — the most 
commonly accepted of fluvend etymologies, 
Upon this clnst-povcied table figures wt*io writ¬ 
ten, to be erased by rubbing with the thumb. 
TWa form of abacus seems lo have been of 
.Semitic origin, and its use extended to the Fur 
East ami lo Europe, the namo biimla Dcmnelri- 
ccibs being often applied to it in tlio Middle 
Arcs Upon tins abacus tho enlculalai 01 ge¬ 
ometrician wrote with a fthbfs or radius Qcomci- 
ncahs, vciy much ns oil tlir wax tablet of tho 
Greeks and lUmmnH, which was itself n variant 
of tho sand board, Nmncinb taught in thn 
western Arab sell mils by tho help of this dust 
board were commonly known as oobftr (dust) 
numornhj and llii'so an* rlinrly related to our 
modem "Arabic 11 forma. The second and mo re 
distinctive bum of almnis was a mlcd labia 
upon which nlicks dt ilurtiH wore placed in such 
a way ns to leprcsent niimboiH. The earliest 
forms of counters were probably pebbles (rfllcir fi, 
whence our word u euiculato ') Those were 
thrown upon the ruled table, and hcnco warn 
culledprnjrdi/i'fi nr je£oms (from jnccrc, to throw), 
and lienee 0111 expression " to east an acoounL ' 
They wcio also known as fi/mriili (counters or 
reckoning pennies), in Latin donnni supputarh, 
and in German HcchcnpfcnmQdi 2ahlpfomige or 
flail ji/cnuiflc. 

Tlieie have boon Tour leading variants of this 
kind of aim cub. In the firht tho counters wore 
loose disks placed in lines 01 upnccfl to iiuli- 
cato numbers, a foim that continued in Europe 
until the eighteenth century, although not uau- 
y ally described in text¬ 

books after the hitter half 
of tho sixteenth century, 
Slinkosponio speaks con- 

_ - _ tempLuminly of n shop- 

keepa an a " counter 
„ cuaicr/ 1 aud Hartwell in 

hiH KUfl edition of Ilo- 
conic's bVoiiiul of Arles, 
**** apniihs of ignorant people 

_ as “ any that can lint cast 

with counters." Sunli nil 

- _ aUacuh h hm illiwlifttcd 

, , . The Imn indicate, bom 

u",l™ “ ft tho bottom, rniih, tana, 
hundreds, And so on, a 
cross being placed on the lines of thousands and 
millions, and on every third line thereafter, Hus 


being the origin of our separatnx, The spaces 
rnpresent 5, 50, 500, and in general 5 IG\ a rcha 
or tho Iloinan notation which was originally 
used in central Europe ui connection with this 
form Thus in the above figmc the number 
ropiescntrd is 70,052 It is evident Hint tho 
wimple operations can be performed by manipu¬ 
lating these count CIS, and da common was this 
method that " ta abacus M was a recognized 
verb of tho Middle Ages, and arithmeticians 
were known na 
abamti A second 
variant is the 11 arc 
abacus,” 11 column 
abacus/'or "arcus 
Py thAgorcuB /' 
commonly atirib- 
il tod to fierbert 
(Popp Sylvester 
II, c 1000a. d,), In 
thin form, wlueli 
was nevei c\ten- Tho ara nbneua. 

Bivcly used, the 

linci. wore vcrLicnl and the threefold gioups 
(our "periods") weic maikcd off by arcs. In¬ 
stead of using several counters to represent any 
number of units, Gerhert used one upon which 
tho number was mitten, the zero having no 
countor, as in the abovn representation of 70,052, 
As soon as the zeio became well understood, this 
form of tho abacus losL ivlmt little standing it 
bad, A tliiid form of the counter abacus is the 
one in which the calculi arc either stiuug on 
wires or allowed to slide in grooves, This form 
waa viainl by the Homans, at ltnst fwo early 
specimens having been known in icceiit times. 
The Roman abacus resembled somewhat the 
late Japanese sorobaiii which is still used for 
practical computation The Japanese derived 
thin uiKlvumcut from the. Ghinese in the Beven- 
teen ill century, modifying it slightly, and tho 
Chinese seem not to have used their shwu pan 
before abouL the tliiiteenLh century Tho old 
mathematical treatises of China represent num¬ 
bers by Lodii Fig. 

m in =l o i in Lj'S? 

Climoao nlmcus, Ib c fourth form 

of this class of 
abacus In Japan, nfc least fiom nbouL GOO a.d , 
bamboo rods (chikubaUi) were used, these being 
Inter replaced by the ennc/iu or sail pi, rcctangulnr 
sticks laid in squares on a ruled Lable, By the 
sanffi Lhc number (Fig 4), 527,008, would be 
represented ns here shown. ^ In Persia the beads 
are strung on wires, and this form is also found 

1 
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among the Arab trailers to-day, and evidently 
worked ftg way north into Russia, where ft i«r 
still nlnuisL uni- 
veisal With 
the ft barns reck¬ 
oning is nlnsrlv 

JnpftneflQ abacus COMIC Died till 1 

early Court of 
the ExcluMpicr, the tally tAick, the r/uijm or 
Pern, the uso of counters in games (like pokor 
chips and the bead eomdors t/ffed in hillittuls), tlio 
conversation beads of Llie Mohammedan, and 
the prayer beads of certain ldiRioim (such ns Llm 
ros/uy) Even Ltwlnya great pnri of Lhr world 
does iLs computing on some form of the aba¬ 
cus, and Cor the move enlightened part there 
is n return to mechanical calculation by means 
of tlic modem computing machines 
The teim "abacus" camc also to be used 111 
the Middle Ages fco mean merely arithmetic ,nn m 
Leonardo Fibonacci's Liter nbbact (,«r) of 1202, 
anil in numerous other abacidi. Even ns Into 
na the time of the cnily printer! /mtinnplics, 
Libra d'abaco was not an uncommon name 
foi a textbook on thr subject 
In modem education them has broil a. return 
to the usa of eounteia or o( duulav devices ui Llm 
teaching of number to young children, a com¬ 
mendable idea when not earned Lo an extreme, 

D E. H 

ABANDONED CHILDREN. —Son Found- 
L1MQ HOMKEsJ OlimAMj, EDUCATION OF 



ABBEY SCHOOLS. — The importance of 
abbeys and moil kg in the advancement of edu¬ 
cation has been much exaggerated. To lhose 
alone has been imputed the puwrvnLvon of 
learning m the Dai k Ages, which reHeaich him 
been pushing fm-thor and fuithor bank fill they 
almost dm appeal in the light oT the Homan 
Empire, so much less dark arc they found Lo 
be than they were painted Indeed il lrmy al¬ 
most bo Bind that their darkness vanes dirccLly 
with the darkness nod the ignnranco or those 
who dub them dark. The abbeys at first 
undoubtedly set Lliemsclves Against learning 
Lmt Jheionyrmix, commonly ended Ht Je¬ 
rome, reputed the must learned man of his are, 
with lenming acquncrl in the public schools 
of tlm heathen,” m thorny tiled to put leal mug 
belmul him as an evil Hung, when he became a 
monk, and a legend tells how an angel nunc and 
/ ogged him foi rending Cireio ITr repudiated 
the bishops and priests who Rent then sons to 
secular schools and Lo read VnrgiL H has Ivpii 
aocopLcd and repeatedly .said that there wore 
schools m L ie abbey uf I^rius rounded by HI 
Hanorat c 410, but it is mere assertion without 
one single document adduced in its support 
1 hero weto learned men among ib members 
no doubt, but they had got then learning before 
going there That bishops united to it an p re¬ 
treat is true, but not Tor learning any more tlmn 
the schoolmasters who went into retreat at 


Radley a tew yearn ago \u*nl there fur the good 
of Ihur minds They went, for the good uf 
their minis Even Muhilhm, who lum dime more 
than anyone lo mini the hisforvof nhlmm with 
« lent uni fiuge, [Kurils oil/ thiH ermr 'I'he nisfi- 
tulmiii of Cuviiuii (i/ v ), uhn hmiidnl I lie nbbev 
or St Victor aL Marseillri r 117, lime been 
nlml m i tending to erimriuiKC /mining Nut 
he iiLliwU'd it III 1 do rimes the sjUc^imih of 
dialectic mid the eloijueiiee of (Vein lire un¬ 
worthy of the Taitli A ntrink w direr (ml to 
drive out nil iciimmliruncc uf Mu-ulnr lenrmng 
by lit ccm mil rending of the Scrip hires Even 
learning in Mieologv is discouraged A muuk 
ih not lo iLudy cniuinenluriex "If he gi\ ,«h 
himself to chastity, the nmlenlnndmg or Mm 
Seri pi u iey it 111 mine tutlmul u«v Mieo/ogienl 
fltiuliPH JJ He forbids even the arL of willing, 
Mine Limn a rrnluiy latei Omnudui m (t f v ), nrio 
of the nui-»t learned men of lus uge, founded (xnt 
fibbeyn m Culubriu nml unde his fnst\lutu>nn 
for Lhoiu lie did enjoin llie studv of the 
Fathers and Chris! wn hi simians as uelj us of 
the .Sniplm ch, and he allows llie Minly of 
grammar so that Llie Scriptures unis he eupied 
fro wily Hid ji mix not (Vs/mlnnis, /mt 
Heuedlol, wlui became the pinphel of the Malik* 
The HenediPline Rule (sir TlhNhnn uf 

nhnosL the Juime dale as I lie Juvtttu^am, set 
apart only two hoiu.s not of cadi day for 
reading, oMTpl in Lent, when, luck of food 
pi eventing huml hibni, the nionk.s neie :e- 
fpiired to read llirmigh one booh dm mg that 
penod, but Llio only bookn mculumed, nr ap- 
Mrenily allowed, weie the JJilde /md the 
PsidlPiH Even thin rule lemiltnl for 

LIiohc wlm were loo lazy Ln ieml 'riie\ might 
commute il fm work Nol a wmd m the nde 
rofei’H Lo ediiralion Hovh were allowed |o lie 
oOered (ublnh) to (hid and pieHiinudilv lo he 
brought up m Mir jjioiirisliry, mi/J i>f vihitho 
they nuihl buve hern Lauglil ‘ Ihil even this is 
not Mild, and nn ImiL in given of education of 
outsider* being a duly lo monks. It is only 
whoa wo come Ln Lho (VILie momistei ics nf Llie 
ni\Lh arnl seventh centuries LlmL (here is any 
identified lion uf mouusLci ies wjIJi edur/ilnni 
Thcie is no mu thenlie evidence of litis heroic 
Kl ChAumbmi (ye), Mud in have been burn 
about the middle of the m\Hi eenlijrv nmJ jjy a 
biogrnpliur nilhci nunc limn a eeiihny lulcr 
Lu have slndied giuiiuimr, lhetone, juul ge- 
nmetiy The luimbei both of iiiunts ;md 
derks aeonis In have been ginillv CMiggeialed 
Appuieiitly whole fanulien and elans formed 
juouaslencs An uhsciuv pltvmw in llie lliebmi 
In wh, 1 puuly bene fils Llm ihuteh in leeeiv* 
mg every non Tor iiiHlHiclioii/’is ndn invted lo 
menu Llial all weie Ln be edueiiLed Wluit 
nppeni'H Lo be ceiluiu is Llml Nome \\ eve eibicaicd 
and LlmL Irish monks convert'd learning Lo 
Liighuul, and English cleiies aiidmonka went Lo 
Ire I an (I toIiMhi (.Ion far l, umlei SI iheiiiliiu. 
is ciedited with 10,000 monks, hut no doubt 
through n misreading. Thrice fifLj' seems Ln bo 
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Uie normal number in the round figures of 
Hibernian ami monastic exnggei alioii lCnp- 
JlhIi mouuHtcnrn [minded nu llm CVUic model, 
H ucli oh Jarrow and Weurimnilh, cnnlnuicd six 
hundred monks, and Ih'dr (r/ v) (lie master, 
na Alenin (<y.r) culls him, \\im mliieiilcil in llm 
monastery lutdHpenl Ihh life in nluniliiig cithern, 
null died about 7’ACi It ih In In* observed limb 
no wuiil ih mud iim Lo bin eilucnliiig oilier Llmu 
Uie inmates of bis moniiHlciy Letters of Ald- 
helni'n an; preserved of douliirui imtlicnlinly, 
nut porting Lo eofiu* from foreigners wishing to 
bo taught by bun ul Midmcslnny. Hut they 
seem to bu monks HI <'nimiiInin pinned llio 
same influence to France Tlicie in guml exag¬ 
geration in the animnil of learning ami llm 
numbei of the learned. The Lives of SuiuLs 
rep oat with unabashed plngiuiiHin llio veiy 
same phrases nno after unolhei as a suit of 
comnum form for Lhe iieenmiLs <if LhoHucmsivo 
youthful pimhgies of learning winch llio.se who 
jj) nflm life developed inLo suinls are all inpjc- 
bcnled as being Still lit Linn epoch nioiiusLeiies 
m Ireland, in England, and in France dn seem to 
have become Lhe centers of learning and Hclinols, 
Alenin, howevei, who illumiimLes the Palace 
Schools of Chiirlemuguc from 7K0 on winds, was 
not a monk, though often spoken of as if lie was 
When lie did enter Lhe abbey of Tours in abbot 
in 7i)fi, it is difficult In make out how far lin 
alill kept an open Hchool. lie ccilriinly ro- 
pudiuled his own love for Veigil and Llie eluhsirs. 
While uudei Alenin's infliiencc r Uuiilcmngiin 
attempted to make Lhe nioiiUHtri ien into abbeys. 
The deeree of the (’mined of Aachen or Aix-la- 
Chupelle in 7KU for the establishment of schools 
wliens mimic, unllmielie, grrunmui, and writing 
.should be LaugliL Imil extended Ln mniuiHLciici 
as well as eiithednilrt The famous plan of 
tit, Gull in iSwitmland attributed to the .in¬ 
fluence of Eguilmnl, Cliailcmagiic's hoii-iii- 
1n\y, shows an outer school as well as an inner 
cloister (f?r)p u novice’s school; n Inmuling 
school for gcilLlc ymilliH (mdern jiriwnhur) 
with u m as ter'a house attached But Lins plan 
was novel earned out, and it is pndmblc Llml 
none of Lhe outer schools of monasteries weio 
ever established, At all events, by anothni 
C'minrj] at Auchan under the lenelioimry Louis 
Uie Pious m H17 llio uscolio view again piu- 
vailed, and outer mi hauls were expressly pro¬ 
hibited. u No school slmll be kepL in n inoniis- 
tery, except fin ablates" Fi inn Huh tune Micro 
is no evidence of abbeys doing any tiling Uirough 
their own members fur the edueuLion of others. 
The monastic or elm.stei schools (q 1 ) woo solely 
for novices and oblutes ln Llm eleventh nnd 
LwdfLli cenLurics, when tlm secului ciuioum were 
turned out Lo makes room for legulnr.H, nn nt- 
Lempt was made Lo transfer to Lhe abbeys, more 
piiiliculurly lo the new orders of Regular or 
Augustinitin eiinmiH, not Lo the old order of Bene¬ 
dictines, Lhe conLrol of the schools But the 
schools were transforicd ns pioperby, like the 
chuiclics and other possessions of the ex¬ 


truded canons, and were not intended to be, and 
weie not, taught or governed internally by Llio 
abbeya Tlum at Bury SL. Edmunds (r. 1020) 

King (’nnute Lurned ouL Lhe seeulais fur monks, 
and wo hud the abbey afterwards governing the 
Hchool. At Dunwieli, tlic school, founded in 
(111 l, the fust in England of which the foundation 
h icrordeil, wits “with nil the chinches of Duii- 
wieli built or to be built" given over to the Pnory 
of Eye on its foimtlaLion in 10SI1 Thctfmd 
school was granted to Tlietford Clunine l 5 ri- 
ory in 1107, but about JIM recovered by (ho 
Bishop of Nmwich and gianted back to Llio 
Dean of Tltnlfurd At Rending in 1125. Ilmi- 
tiugdon in 1427, Dunstable in 1131, Glouces¬ 
ter in 1137, Christ Church, Hants, in 1147, 
Derby about 1150, Bedford about 1153, 
Biistol in 1171, documents leeording the trniis- 
fei Lo or the assertion of the rights of the 
abbey or pi lory in consequence of a transfer 
arcs preserved, chiefly in the chnrlularlcs of 
Urn mil tiding monks or canons. lint the in¬ 
mates of the abbey did nob Leach Lhe schools 
themselves They only appointed Lhe mas¬ 
ters, who were always seculars, aiul asserted, 
on occasion, the monopoly of the masters in 
Llieir jurisdiction. They did not even as n mlo 
pay the masters, who lived on tuiLion fees. In 
the foiuLeentli ccinUny, however, tho monim- 
Lories began Lo do something for tho educa¬ 
tion, not of outsiders, Iml at all events of 
tliOHO who weie not prospective monks, in tho 
almonry schools (q.v.), established for their 
pages and chons tors the charity hoys then 
firnl inti educed into monastic churches, mim- 
heiing from 12 or 13, tit least in one plncc (St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York). Lo 50 (the round number), 
Also llm abbots used to icwive young noble¬ 
men, especially, wo may suppose, the sons of 
the abbey kniglils and alhci chief tenants, into 
llieh* houses an wards and pages Thus, Abbot 
John II of St. Allmns, 1235-1200, is said Lo 
have been known among all the prelates of blio 
realm ns a minor of lcligion and a wit, and very 
liberal, ami ho many nobles of the realm com¬ 
mitted their sons to his guaidinnslnp to bo 
hi ought up But wc find, as at Glastonbury 
shortly before the dissolution of abbeys, that 
they weie very feivin miinluM and Llml a private 
tutor, a scculni, was employed to Leach them. 
In abbeys for women this pi ocean wins more 
common Not only did they Luke m young 
ladies, as hi the calcinated lelurii of litem at Si 
Mary's Ahhoyj Winchester, at Hie dissolution, 
1mL they took m liLllc boys ns well, ns we loam 
from many fulmiiuiLinns at visitations iiguuihL 
tbeii keeping boys too old, or at all, nnd in 
the dm miLoiies. The amount of education 
given in them, however, was of the smallest, 
foi though in Saxon times thoie is plenty or 
evidence of the high education of the nuns, in 
posL-Com|uest limes, they weie certainly noL 
learned. One proof is that they were always 
addressed by the biabops in French ns only 
being acquainted with what was then the 
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vernacular, m in the celebrated leLLer or Arrh- 
biahop Pcckhani to tlic nuna of Ciodutow ahuiil 
their too great fainiliqnty with Oxfonl under¬ 
graduates, Nor indeed wero the abbeys for 
men hucIi houses of learning bhcmaclvea ns to hr 
capable of becoming &o for olliers The nbboy 
school taught the Benedictine rule rnllier than 
grammar. Episcopal visitations in nil con Ulrica 
ring with complaints of their want uf learning 
When Benedict XII in 1335 Lrmtl lo make Lhe 
Beucf lie lines and Aucuslimans learned, he 
ordered them to provide a grammar inasloi, 
who, contrary to the rule, might be a secular 
The specimens of such appointments pi curved 
arc secular One of the latest, nt Win¬ 
chester, wo£J the Usher or Second Mantel of 
the oollogc. Yet William of Wykolmin had to 
complain of the monks of the cathedral of 
Winchester murdering the quantities in leading 
the lessons, Aiul so did William War ham of Lhe 
monks of Chmtorbury a century and n half 
Inter, whdo Bishop Nicke's visitations of Nor¬ 
wich at the end or the fifteenth century nTC full 
of complaints that no grammar sclioolniatitcr is 
kept at the monnsLories and that the monks me 
ignorant The abbots and friars had generally 
been to Oxford or Cambridge under the uLiiliilc 
of 1335, winch required five per cent of Lhe 
monks to go to the universities NoLliiug like 
that propoi turn went, in fact. Kvon at West* 
inmstci Ilcnry VII complnincd at the end of his 
loicn Hint the monks were sunk in ignorance, 
and gave a new endowment to scud tlirco or 
them to the university. Popular lilcialina 
from the twelfth century downward, notably 
the Canlerhw |/ Tales, testifies to tho disrcgiml 
for learning m the abbeys Tho cause of educa¬ 
tion and schools suffered nothing by tho dissolu¬ 
tion of nbboys by Henry VIII, oxccpt in those 
cases where lhe schools and thoii endowments, 
for which thoy had been trusLccs, wcic treated 
ns abbey property and confiscated to tho C'rown, 
without Tcloimdaiion A. F, L 

ABBOT, GORHAM BUMMER, — School¬ 
man born at New Brunswick, Me. Sept. 3j 
1807 * educated in private schools and at 
Bowcloin College and Andover Theological Sem¬ 
inary ; teacher in tho academy at Coniine, Me., 
principal of the academy at Amherst, Mass j 
instructor ill the Mb. Venion School for Chris, 
director of Society for tho Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge 1830-1843; principal of Spmgler 
Institute, afterwards AbboL Col leg into Institu¬ 
tion, 1843-1871; author of a spoiling book, and. 
with Joshua Leavitt (q v ), of a series of school 
readers; died Aug 3, 1874, W, S, M, 

ABBQTSHOLME — A school opouccl in 
1880 by Dr. Cecil llcddio, who was profoundly 
impressed by the limitations of the English 
Public Schools (g.i/.) and undertook "to pro¬ 
vide for boys, between the ages of about ten 
and nineteen, an all-round cducnti&n of an 
entirely modern and nitionnl character, baaed 


upon the principle nr nliinilimuil Hcinicr, and 
adapted Lu the need* uf Lhe English cultured 
rluhscH, winch should direct the national life," 
It m Ibm appeal lu the nee da uf the dire cling 
clu^s, Lull'llier with lhe iccngmlJun Ihnl these 
need* include some phases of training OHtmlly 
IcfL to Lhe lower Huiwh, Hint ljim* been lntisL 
frequently noted by rrilien T'htily m lhe Ihh- 
lury of Dm ncIiooI I Jr Ileddie nune under 
Ifoilmrlmn iiilliieiico, ami icuignniml Inn wink, 
-which had leaned lint mil nnhiral hcinnec, by 
an airiingcMiHJiil of limimnihtie hludica in 
stages, grouping wlial Hceined lo be uppropii- 
ate material for eanli year of age around a core 
or center Thus one your wuh predominantly 
given In French mlcie.sls and mnleiialu, an- 
otliei lo (icimnn, ole The Icuelim trained 
by association wiLli l)i Ileddie Imve been con- 
npiciKMiR in their Inter work for pedagogical 
technique, 

I'Vw tichoola have been kept no definitely at 
thu focus of oomeioiisncsH of n founder A most 
elaborate and evlenmve scl of iccuuIh mid pho¬ 
tographs Imn been made uml pre^i ird The 
booh Abbotttlwhm‘ contains an cxlmoidmriiy 
amomiL of nmteiial allowing llie LbeuucH uf the 
author, smd neeemuLa uf v.lint lum Umi at¬ 
tempted The building, located on un estate of 
one luimlred and Idly ucrei in lVrbvshirn near 
IIocchUii, is a marvel of plunmng. The details 
of school life me minutely pirseuhed It 
flcomed significant of the extent to which Eng¬ 
lish tratliLions of corporal piiiihdnni'iiL pieMiil 
Llmfc thin was alinonl. the only activity iibnuL 
winch no lucovdrt wmb made and live esliumica 
of tho mnnber of cuhch by head buy and pre¬ 
fects (who arc permitted lo ling mi agreeineiiL of 
nil the prefects with tins cdiment of the head 
ill ns Lor) differed consideinbly from those of ilia 
mnslera. 

Tho grades of Homely below the priTcels arc 
fltara (who perform Hpeciul Heivice), Hilda, and 
fags There nre two or lluee of these last as- 
fligned lo each piefect They me supposed 
lo perform any duties assigned to them, and in 
linn the prefect is csnccLctl Lu look nfloi Jiin 
fnga, lake wnlkn with tliein, etc 

The far null nincctft uf religimiH Feivicrs ir- 
ceivc considerable a Lien l ion The enqilmsis 
here upon form hccuin to lie miiiilur lo that in all 
otlioi lie Ids in the acbool, the intention h tlial 
wlmLever can be, syfiteiiuilj/ed hIiiiII be put into 
machine opeinlion in njden to free the Inglier 
conLors for wuik lequirin^ oi igmably uml iinLia- 
tivo. Dr. Clotltlus' and Dr. ScoLL'h ciilmaniH of 
this me flugRcslivo (kuc Inldiogrupliy) The 
cmlior ompliaxiti upon the rpIiviUch of miLduur 
life, n a lmymaking lining lliene as an opportu¬ 
nity for participation in mndnetivo labor mid for 
fcHlival cclcbi ation, hafi IjeejiHOinewhiiL reduced. 
Tlio garden ban on the whole yielded Homewlmt 
to cricket, buL tile cxLflinuvu reeoidHof Lhe .school 
experiments will well lopay the nLiuly of Llioso 
who are eonccrnrd with one of our mohl urgeiiL 
problems, — the balance of cultural and voca- 
4 
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Lionnl interests and activities during tlio ado¬ 
lescent period. 

Tlic school has at true led wide attention and 
)mw directly influenced Heliool.4 in various coun¬ 
ties more extensively Limn hub perhaps any 
oilier tangle school muco FellenberR [nuiuled 
Ilcjf wyl. For an nee omit of Huh influence 
anil a list of references hoc article on Tub Nmw 
H uuooij. V. A. M, 

RoforonceBi — 

The Ahbuishnhna School Mono — The Lore of rpJ>ir(/fff,a 
fWhUnmn) ami The (tracts, LiTum ami uflrr ihiiucr, 
(London ) 

C'aih’KNTFJI, 1?iiwaiit». AJTertmii in Emicaluni, Int 
Jour iiY/u cj, IX, *1H2, 

Dj., IS hath, H,, FuurjrlrUidris pj A'lf cccsn 
(I taints, 1 *\tihl'k Tim jjl'Imju! nL AhlwlflholiiiL*, Klcn i. 
,Silx> Tr V, ail, IHIfl 

Ju'khan, W S Nnlrs oil Foreign J-ichoolfl, Ed. Rcd , 
XXI, 2, XXII, fin 

lU.Dim., Cecil Abholahohnc (London, 1000) (Ilo- 
\m\ed m Eilncntwnn( Itnir ir (NY), Mnrrhj 
IDOL mill .School Journal IN Y ), June 20, 101)1 j 
An Ifrliirntiumd Alins nml Ednenlnmul ImpliIh Jii 
John nun (HK)i) 

WfciTr, Colin A Sncml Frfura/uni. i’ll m 

M.uwu, l* AV> AhlmLiLuiluic, CYuCuru, Yah 70: pp. 

*15-2.10 

Himonh, A T Sonic Modern I'Wjii ninrnlH in Ifduru- 
Iidji, hrfionl )| p urM, June, WOO 

ABBOTT, BENJAMIN (1702-1H10) — 
Schoolman educated m Phillips Academy at 
Exeter and at Halyard ('ullegc iiislnirlor in 
Phillips Academy ill l’Xeter and (khI pvuwqml 
of Phillips Academy at Andover (17H8-1RSH) 

W S M. 

ABBOTT, JACOB (IK0U-IR7Q) — Aullmv of 
Lhe " Hullo bmjK.s ", cducuhd in the duLueL 
hcIiooIh and at Ilowdmn College and Andover 
Theological .Seminal y, professor m AmlicisL 
('allege (IS.! I-IS12H), principal of ML Vernon 
fieliool foi Girls in Boston (lN12D-ltt!M); edited 
several school books and unite more Hum 200 
boohs for rbddvim, \V. ft Xt. 

A-B-C METHOD. —A method of leaching 
rending Lo beginners, in which Lhc firnL sLep is 
to learn Liu: names and let Lein of the alphabet 
in order. The letters are then combined into 
syllables and unrd.s, which me pronounced 
through (he assistance Riven by spelling. It is 
the moLhod of teaching " leading l>y spelling lhc 
snuie" mentioned in rally American school 
records One of the synthetic oi word-building 
methods 

Sen Am'iiaiwtic Methods; 11 hading, 
Tb\ciiinu Hiuiinnuiih, 

A-B-C SCHOOLS - - A term commonly used 
in tin 1 pusL to deHignale the elementary school, 
when hueh .schools gave 1 Lhn ineient rudiments of 
learning, Thu mhBLviluni is discussed in the fol¬ 
lowing article 

Sec also Damb School, Putty School; cLe. 

ABCDAIUANS, ABECEDARIO, OR ABE- 
CEPARIE,— The name given Lo the lencher of 
cluldion at the earliest stage, or to the children 
themselves The term was used by Min- 


shcu in Ilia Guide into Tongim (IG17) 
(sco Murray's Oxford Diet.), but was probably 
ill use long before limb date, Tho teaching of 
the alphabet ns preliminary to the learning of 
Latin gavo rise to elementary textbooks ex¬ 
tant at any rata as Gariy aa 1510 (bcq Wat¬ 
son's English ffraiipnar ^Viop/s, chap ix), 
Schools in whirli elementary inaliuction wuh 
carried on, which may bo called abecedarian, 
were in cxisLoncc in England in tlio Middlo 
Ages under the names of A-B-C schools, Hand¬ 
ing, WriLing, and .Soup; Schools (Sec Leach's 
English Sc hoofs at Ihc ft e/or mn lion.) In the 
English organization of schools after the Refor¬ 
mation there was no systematic provision for elc- 
menlnry instruction, All that was done was 
done in the grammar school (q.v.). In 1B82 
Iticlianl MuJeuslcr (q v ) published his impor¬ 
tant Ktcmenlane. detailing tho well-considered 
methods for teacuing leading, writing, drawing, 
vocal mid instrumental music Arithmetic is 
omitted In spile of Mulcnster's plea for ele¬ 
mentary school musters as a bcpnrnLc organiza¬ 
tion, the elementaly work had to he undci taken 
in the grammnr school itbclf Tlic StnluLes 
of Alfoul (Irnninuir School (Lincolnsliiro) in 
151M) l'lHpdvc that ,f none" should be ndimUcd 
heroic "he can read iierfeclly and write 
legibly, M and LlinL it is not the busme&s of tlic 
sohoolniUHlcr to teach writing But this (bkn 
fliinilur hLatnlO'i of other schools) was clearly 
a counsel of poifeeLkm. For in 1012 John 
Brinsley (qv.) ill his Lndua Lile^arivs, hiLtcrly 
cum plums that the gminmar Bchool should be 
troubled with teaching A B C, " The vciy 
liUle ones in moat country towns would requhe 
a whole man of themselves Lo be Always 
teaching the A B O and reading " It is to be 
noted that both Mulcastei and Brinsley plead 
for the leaching of sound English to tlic elemen¬ 
tary pupils. 

Though Lhc main " burden ,J of teaching the 
young eliihlieii, called " potties," foil often 
oa tlio grammar schools, them were other un- 
01 gamml agencies for Iheir mstriicLion. There 
can be no doubt that it was the mtenLiou of 
Eduard VI'h Injunction* of 15<17 Lo requnc 
Lhu contmunneo of the old Chanliy priests (who 
played so conspicuous a part m elementary 
instruction in tho prc-lleformation limes in 
England —■ hco Leach'H English Schools al tho 
Itcfor motion). Chantry priests were required 
by these Injunctions to leach youth to lead 
and wnLc and to train them in " good manners 
and in virtuous exercises." " Every parish/' 
says MulcasLei in his Positions, u hath a 
minister, if none else in Lhc parish, who cun 
tench wriLnig and reading " So, too, the parish 
clerk in lhc Middle Ages had been often a bcnc- 
ficcd olcnc, who undertook elementary in¬ 
struction, mid Ihcic was a survival of the custom 
m Tudor nml Stuart Eughtml, so that we arc 
told of tho alphabet inscribed on the church 
bell, suggesting that A-B-C schools were held 
in belfries, At the visitation of Dr. Richard 
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Montague, Bishop of Norwich, the mcitnry 
is made, " Do any tench in your Church or 
Chancel 7 which is to the piofanution of Lhafc 
place" Another survival from tho Middle 
Ages was tnc Song Schoolmaster. In the 
Camden Society's reprint of n sermon by a Bay 
Bishop (q. a.) mGlouccstei, 155S.il would appear 
that these schools wcio vciy badly conducted, 

It was only in 1905 that the bat of LUo Song 
Schools (which combined Lhc special teaching of 
music with elementary ins true Lion) — namely, 
that of Newark (Nottinglmmslmc) disappeared 
Churchwarden's accounts ami town vecoydb 
show tlmfc schools of the abecedarian kind 
existed in England for elementary instruction, 
in some connection with tho chinches — from 
the Reformation continuously to what may bo 
ended the organization of the church elementary 
schools under the name of the Charity Schools 
(q v ) nfc the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Besides the provision of teaching by tho 
clergy, pariah cleiks, church schools, and tho 
grammar school, Lhcro were n large numhci 
of voluntary, irregular, unlicensed (by Llio 
Bishop or Ins oidmniy) private adventure 
schools (q.v) or the "dame school" (qv.) 
type. Edward (or Edmund) Coote (q v ), 
master of the Flee School wt St. Edmunds 
Bury (Bury St. Edmunds), entered for Lliesa 
by Ins textbook The Hughsh Schoolmaster. 
issued in 150G He states in his 11 Directions, 

“ Thou mayest sit on thy shop-board, at thy 
looms, or at thy needle, and never hindci thy 
work to hear thy scholars afLei thou linat once 
made Lliia little book familiar to thee M John 
Brinsley in 1012 makes a suggestion foi pacing 
over from the grammar school the Leaching of 
"potties" in exact nccoiclance with CooLc’s 
provision u It would help some pooi man or 
woman, who knew noL how to live alhermttc, and 
who might teach the petties well, if they wore 
rightly directed." Another expedient for ileal- 
mg with the abecedarians was that of Man¬ 
chester Giaminar School StnLuLes (1524), 
Guisborougli Gramirmr School (1501), Riving- 
ton Graimnm School (150G), and Bungay 
School (Suffolk, 1502). Boys from lhc highest 
form were deputed Lo give the nbccoduiian and 
olcincntftiy inatiuction, Thus early the pupil 
teacher .system (q v,) wus instituted, In the main, 
however, outside or the grammar aoliools, abece¬ 
darian instruction was earned on m " dames 
schools 11 Gooic lmd addi assort his book to 
" men and women of trade, as tailors, weavers, 
fleamsters, and auchothcja as have nuclei token 
the chaige of teaching others " Occasionally a 
liighci stamp of toaclicr was secured Thomas 
Farnaby ffpe.), afterward one of the greatest 
classical scholars of his lime, Lhc founder of tho 
most iunowned or pnvnte grammar schools, 
had accompanied Drake on his Inst voyage, 
and an Iur return to Engl ami, ns Anthony i\ 
Wood tells us, " stooped so low," r. 1500, ua Lo 
be an abecedarian, at Mm lock in SomerseLaliiro 
But in 1660 Charles Iloole {q v ) in Ida 11 PeLLy 


Schools,” one of the divisions of his New Dis¬ 
covery o/ the Old AtI of Tcnc/iuifl (School, speaks 
oT the M FeLty School " as being ,f loft aa a work 
for pool women or others whom 1 necessities 
compel them to under Lake it as n mere shelter 
from hegonuj." 

Iloolc'a account or whnl n peLLy Nfhool should 
be is the most outstanding document of ele¬ 
mentary education in England up lo tlm limo 
of the lies Limit ion. He gives in detail a cmcful 
method for leaching the alphabet and early 
spelling, and advooalea the Leaching of aiinplo 
English liter rUliq to Lhc " puttica. 1 " Teaching 
should be placed in Lhc hands or responsible 
tonchers — to be paid at least twenty poinula 
a year (a not inconsiderable amount in Lhosa 
times), with a house provided. Fees should bo 
rcquiicrt from those able Lo pay, but pool boya 
should be admitted fiee of coal Iloole urges 
the wealthy lo eicct nml endow such " Potty" 
tchools No more Ilian 40 bojs are to bo 
allot ted to each inns ter The school aliould 
have fom forms. In the lowosL, the letters of 
the alphabet me Lo he learned Ti oni the piimer. 
In the second, spelling is lo be learned fiom the 
Psalter In the third, leading fiom the Bible 
In Llio rumLh form, leading, writing, casting of 
accounts, ami profitable English hooks Iloole 
furLhci linils a! Lhc training of Much Lenclicia 
cm a similar scheme to that suggested by 
Matthew Poole in IfiGN in bis Model for lhc 
innmUuniao of Aluricnl* of choice ahilihrs nl lhc 
L/inceitfify, principally in wrier to (hr iimindiy. 
Nem er the end of the seventeenth cent my 
William Walker, in Some ImpiuermcntH In lhc 
Ait of teaching t suggested an inquiry from 
authority with a viou lo the lefoimuLum oT 
u ignorant and injudicious petit arJnmlimislcni 
and seliool-niadnms ” Many of tlie free 
schools established in the xe^ eiileeiiLb century 
with buddings and endowments of pious liene- 
factors weie eleinentiirv schools. They weio 
sometimes established Loiiihlyuei mi ending ami 
wilting (sometimes also in aril h mol if), and also 
somclimes to provide pieinuims for puLLing boys 
and girls out Lo anpi on Lice,ship. The fiisL 
Dissenters’ English CimnLy School wan founded 
m Gravel Lane, Southunrk, m 1687 In 1090 
the Society for Promoting CliiihLiun Knowledge 
(flu.) was catnblifllicd, and from Llmt lime fur- 
wnid for many years eleineiiliiiy criurrilioii was 
chiefly associated wiLh the CTmrit 3 r .Schools 
{q v.) in connection with that society. 

In Ambhica Lhu Lorm wiisusert tliimigliimt llm 
colonial period and well into the liiiielmilh cen¬ 
tury to indicate the eliilihen engaged in learning 
the alphabet mul the piuccsH of reading lather 
than tu indicate the teacher. In genmid the 
work of the iibeecdamm was of a most lnci'hnn- 
icid chiimclei, — mere iole work, — and when 
beLlur methods of elemental v touching wera 
introduced m the first hah of the nineteenth 
century, Lhc term fell into disuse III fuel, the 
tcim was used quite often to indicate Lite pecul- 
ini rote work by which tho alphabet una 
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lauglit’ Llio Inm-hi'i, pomlmg Lo the Idler, 
anying a, llio rlnlcl repealing, ri; and ho 
through llio alphabet (sec Warren IhirLon, 
The IMricl School nrv if hyii, INdJ, for a full dr- 
BeripLion of tins method) Ilrnrv llaruanl, rimi- 
mrnlmg on Hip work of llio uhi'mlanim, m 
Llio early nineteenth century, naya. H If n 
child lie blight, llio linio which pie^rs during 
thin Ipshuil is llio only purl of llio duv wlion lie 
does not lliink Not a mngle funiliv of dm 
mind in occupied exicpl lloil nr imiljilmg 
sounds p mill oven Llio number of Llir^e inula- 
Iioiih mnminh only In luciity-HX A jiarrnl nr 
an idiot could do llio Mime thing ” 

Dining llio early nilimiu! pmud llio Maine 
effort was made in the eolonicH llml win made in 
England lo relegate tin* work of llio nlioeoduriuii 

10 llio homo oi to Ihediuue hoIiooI mid lu keep 

11 ouL from Llio lown hi'liool, ovou wlion mi 
English ralhor Limn u Liilin Helmed. Tims llio 
agreement boLwoon Llio fouftooM of llio Nchool of 
Iloxlmry, founded id 15, mill Lliou Hclinnlimistor 
in lflfiS, contains the following clause, " Wliorc- 
upon ye said John Prmlden iIn Lit promise and 
engage Lo use Ins best wkill mid endeavours, 
both bv piooopl mid example, In instinct in nil 
tiolioliiHliciill, uiornll, and thcologicall disci- 
plmo, Lht 1 olnhli'on (so Tar iih Llioy nro nr hIkiII bn 
capahlo) of those persons whoso million are here 
underwritten, nil A II (‘ DanaiiH exccpLed." 
This uUiliido LowuhIh llio alioooduriiui swih odii- 
linuod in some of Llio larger Ltiwns until woll 
min llioliniolcoiilli eonlury, though fm llio must 
parL Iho luoal school low n nr parish - - lmd in¬ 
cluded, long hofmo, fml li llio (mine M'lmnl mid 
privuli* abecedarian neiliiieunii, 

In MnmnHuholH, fm example, llio law pio- 
vidocl llml >r mi youth shall la* unit lo llio 
Grainmai' Schools, utiIohs tin yrdmll liuvo loarnod 
m some ollior si honl, or in some oLlicr way, lo 
road llio Englishlanguage, liyapcllmgU iomiiiio”, 
and idso provided for llio cslnlilir-diincnl of 
piopiiiiilniy schools lo poiform tlnn service, 
In Hohliiu, however, such soliooU had 110 I lioon 
OHlahlKhod by llio hoIiooI miLlini]|ic*>u, mul in 
IM17 il was found llial llioio wcic innio Lliun 
*11)00 cluldien in l(i‘J private hHiooIs Tlio 
discovery of these mmliLions lod lo llio chlub- 
lislmionl of a Piuuiuy School ('oimnilU'O lo 
establish mid ovcisee such oloinoiilary schools, 
in addition Lo iho School (’mnmillee of long 
standing This separate orgum/u Lion of the 
schools continued until ISTm, In most com¬ 
munities, houevei, llio [ihooodarma had long 
miu'o lioon iibaoihed inln Llio logiilur pillilif: 
aohnols F. W. ami J*. M. 

See 1) iMU Scivuiii,; Km muntauy Klmwa- 

TION , ENUTANII, J’iinU'ATION 1NJ COLONIAL 
PbIIHID IN AMKHJI'tX EuiTATTON. 

Tlofcronccg (besides lLioko inciiLmnctl In llio nr- 
lli'hO — 

Abash, R Hint urn of (he KlcmcnUwn School Con fnf trv 
Riflfrira/ (London, Ihhd ) 

IIoLsn^-, II Jinuhah Xnttunnl JSihtrnimt (Lmulnn, 
ISUH) 


IJk Mosmniu Nr v J. i: (I /Voflrrifl of Education in 
rh In, (Limdfin, llir) I i 

I'Jti il, hill JriHilUA L'flumUonni Aims and MiUhhIs, 
Li'rliiro \ r l (I'lndrnuuonl^ find Llinr liifliicnno on 
JlilnniUnii ) (<'mnlindgi 1 , 1 IKK)) 

Wuhitsian, .1 M dnnrda tYj (he UoMon Primary School 
Comnnttir, IH1K-1H55 (llnulon, 1H00) 

ABELARD (AUAILARD), PETER (1070- 
ll*iy). — The most fuinoiiH touchor of the 
twelfth oonlnry ; Iip wns linrn near NanLos 
in 11171). llo J him loft an inrnhiahlo sketch 
of Inn life in a long Idler which con- 
Laiin 77rc iS7«r// of hu DmMcis (Ihstoria 
cnlamitutum) No other documenl of Llio 
Iwolflh rniLury casts hu imich light on tlio 
comhlions proceding Lhe rise of Iho universities. 
As a young man ho went foiLh lo engage in dis- 
oiiHsion (rtwpittfuulo) in nil lliose places in 
Prance where he had licnrd that the science of 
dmloolic was cultivnlcd At the cathedral 
school of NoLro Damo in Paris lie encountered 
William of (‘liainpoaiix (f/o) p and quickly 
aiouhod Ins liQHliliLy by rofuLmg some of his 
docLimos lie then began lo lecture in the 
noighlKirhood nf Pans, and nlLrnclcd many 
BLudonln Aflci a period of retirement due 
lu illness, lie lolumcd Lo study rhetoric under 
William, and elaims Lo have perm an oil Lly dis- 
erodilod him by forcing him Lo ictiacL oi hjvisq 
his HLaLemonL (jf the iialmo of univcisals. 
Alil'danl then Lalight logic and H grammar ,J — 
lu wit the Latin classics — for n Lime in Paris; 
Ijul determined lo turn to theology, and betook 
hiniseir Lo Anselm of Lnon. He speedily 
wearied of Llio old Turin's Icctuics, and Leila im 
bow lit* hmiHelf began rival lcctuiea on lhe book 
of K/okiel, Lo llie great delight or Lhe students, 
ImL lo llio scandal of the ecclesiastical Authori¬ 
ties, Mince he had no lioensn Lo Loach. On 
returning Lo Paris lie found Hint William of 
(’hiimneinuc had willuliawn, and lie was per¬ 
mitted Lo lecLmo icgiilarly m Llic cuthednd 
school. His distinction ns ft Lhcologiun nt- 
LrnoLed iiiimy HludenLs, but at Lhe licight or ln^ 
success the Lmgedy which 1ms rendered his 
mime immortal — Ins connection with lus pupil 
IK*hast 1 mid the horrible levenge of hci uncle — 
led lo his i eln’ftinoiit to n monastery. Later 
hr became a diet nut in Champagne, hut hundreds 
of fiLudents ountimipd io floelc Lo him. Tlio 
end of Ins life was cmbiLLoird hy n jiroheculion 
foi heresy eonducLed hy St. Peinaid. lie wns 
eundenmml hy the Council of Sens in I Ml for 
the alleged heiesies of Ins works, and was sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment, hut allowed to reliro 
Lo Llio moiutslery of Cliniy. lie died Llio 
follmving year (111^). 

The mmnHemet uf Abfdnrd's power of attract¬ 
ing HtudiMits wan dmililless his stimulating ra¬ 
tionalism, bin skill m discrediting the posilmns 
oT less liiougliLful rivals, and Iuh lomarlcfthlc 
ran go oT reading, which enabled him lo illustmLc 
and enliven his lectures. The modern reader 
is not so likely Lo week Abelard's spint in his 
longer LUeologiciil works ami sermons ns in hia 
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interesting Dialogue between a Philosopher, (\ 
Jew and a CliMtian, and especially in his fa¬ 
mous Sic el Non The introduction to the 
latter work gives us indeed a key to A board's 
intellectual tendencies There are, lie declares, 
many obvious contradictions mid obscurities 
in the hummel able writings of the Chinch 
Fathers, and our respect for their authority 
should not prevent us from trying Lo come at the 
truth. In so doing wo need uat impugn their 
good faith and insight They themselves 
freely point out one another's mis lakes and even 
admit, as docs Augustine (qv), that they aro 
subject to error. There ore many obvious 
reasons why ancient wiitings arc difficult to 
understand and are subject to varying interpre¬ 
tations A writer may, for example, employ 
diflcrcnt terms to mean the same thing, in order 
to avoid a monotonous repetition of the flame 
word. Familiar, vague wards nmy be selected 
so as to appeal Lo Lhe intelligence of the common 
Talk; and sometimes a writer sacrifices perfect 
accuracy in the interest of a tdoni general state¬ 
ment Then, poetic language is often obscuro 
and vague. Moreover, the Fathers often idled 
on the opinions of oLhos, and often introduco 
erroneous views and leave the reader Lo distin¬ 
guish between the truo anil lhe false In the 
case of the Scriptures, while we may not say that 
thowntcis erred, we may .suspect that lliOflcubD 
made a blunder in copying the maimsoripL or 
thnt thcraisan error in mien pie tuition, or that 
the passage is not mulcriitood. In view aT thesa 
considerations and of the necessity of cultivat¬ 
ing the GiLtic.nl powers of lua aludciUs, Ahdlnvd 
brought together ft selection of tho questions on 
which the Fathers appealed to disagice, begin¬ 
ning significantly enough with the fundamental 
query," Should human [mlh be bused on reason 
or no?" He gives the opposing authorities, but 
offers no solution, for he maintains that therm- 
solved problems would excite Louder readers to 
a zealous inquiry into the truth, and so sh/upon 
their wits " The master-key or knowledge is 
indeed a persistent and frequent questioning, 11 
for did not Aristotle, the most clcai-sighlcd 
of ail philosophers, dcsiic above all other thing* 
to arouse tins questioning spirit? ,f By doubt¬ 
ing we come to examine, and by examining wo 
come to the truth " 

Here is the basis Tor tho typo of higher criti¬ 
cism which was only to prevail ccnturicq after 
Abelard was in his giavc, The scholastia 
philosopher or the thirteenth century were ns 
bold uh Abtliud in Lhe questions they proposed 
and in the difficulties they raised, hut they were 
Always careful in then lectures and works to 
supply tile coi root answer to them. To Abelard 
at least 111 Ins younger days, must be attributed 
the chiof rGlo m arousing that intellectual en¬ 
thusiasm which attracted thousands of students 
to Fam and led ta Ui<idevelopment, a geucuiUon 
After hig death, of the cathedral school of Notre 
Dame into the " univcrsitas,” or pioCKbaoia 1 
guild, of Fans J, H, H„ 


See Universities, 
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ABERDEEN, THE UNIVERSITY OF.— 
A coeducational institution loca Uni at Aberdeen, 
Sea Hand IL consists of two collogcn having 
an iiidepriidenl ongin amt endowment. The 
older institution, culled Kiug’N t’ollvgo, uns 
founded in HIM undei a Papal bull obtained 
at the instance of King JnniM IV. The 
othci institution, that of MnriHidml College, was 
founded in 15L>3 by George Keith, fifth Earl 
Mariachnl of Scolliiml, under n. nuirlei 1 mLilied 
by Furl lament, Both colleges nuiinliUued an 
independent existence, exercising Univeraily 
righto and privileges uulil ISfiH, when they worn 
united into one corporate body called the Uni¬ 
versity of Abeidceu, The University building, 
formerly of Kmg'tj College, are situated in tho 
older part of Urn city, mid lune are conducted the 
Divinity clftflsea anil most of Lhe Arts eludes; 
Maviacluil College ih giUmled in the new town, 
but nothing remains of the oiigimil buildings, 
anil recently Lxtensive additions hirvc been 
made, and hnie are conducted the rtMiiaining 
courfles pi ovided iiy the Univeihity At piohcnt 
tho cducalionnl work is divided into live 
faculties or depart rnonln, viz The fixeulLics 
of Arts, Science, Divinity, Law and Medicine, 
and degrees arc granted to students micecwfnlly 
undergoing cuur&cs of sLudy in the respective 
Faculties The only vocational degree con¬ 
ferred by the Uiu\cr.sity for oLher Limn tho 
learned professions is the Bachelor of Scienea 
in the department/ of AgiicuiLuro, which falls 
under tho Faculty of Science. Tho total num¬ 
ber of students in attendance niimlim between 
1200 and 1300, of whom about (JU0 are a Ludmila 
proceeding Lo gnulualimi m one or imm k of 
Lho faeullicN, Tho Faculty of AiL b, formerly 
attended by students desirous of ex Lending Ilnur 
general education, is now largely composed oT 
teacher sludcntH and is the hugest m number, 
having over 450 students; Medicine cornea 
next, with smnewbine about 300 gnuUtfttmg 
sfcudonts, the Faculties of Law and Divinity 
have a comparatively small number of graduat¬ 
ing students The Fnculiy of Science, insti- 
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tilled only in 1880, in Gradually increasing in 
numbers. The income cif Uin Univorhity in 
derived mainly from four HOumiH! (1) Km 
of flluilonlaj (2) Kiidnwinenla; (,‘l) (Hauls 
by the Stale; (4) (JrnnlH frum Llie ('urnegia 
Trust for tlin endowment aiul aid or llm Uni¬ 
versities of HcoLlund A. D. 
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ABILITY, GENERAL AND SPECIAL:-- 
Iiy ability h meant the power or lliu indi¬ 
vidual to produce rcfmllH Tim conception in¬ 
cludes all Llie functions Hint mm niuv pimcHH, -- 
the organic functions, tlic powers of movement, 
the powMri of HCMiHiition, the higher psychic 
power*, and the activities* winch they condition 
Ability cover* both nbiliiy Lu do and ability to 
learn, the latter power revealing ihdf in niodiil- 
cations of the former. 

The largest con trust lie L ween types or ubilily 
ih ordinal ily thought to Im that between our 
menial and our plivsneal powers. There is, how¬ 
ever, an intimate eonueelinn between Lhe two, 
Tins enniiecLion is by niosL psyeliologMs sup¬ 
posed Lo be no eline Unit in Llie terms of Pro¬ 
fessor .James' winking hypoLliesm lt llie immedi¬ 
ate condition of il Htute of eoiincimisneaH is an 
uctiviLy of some sort in the ceieimd heinispheiTH, 
and ” nil mental HlaLes are foklowed by bodily 
activity of some Hin t " The so-eullcd rf func¬ 
tional h psychology conceives or cojim'iouhiicss 
as existing ill order to modify or in leudiiist 
the 1 C flex or liuhiliml physiological lenclioiiH 
of tlie organism when these prove ill nduplcd. 
In that event, it must eeiLomly depend 
upon a physiological hIniiuIiih, for it is only 
for the Hake of facilitating tlm proper re¬ 
sponses to Mich stimuli lliut il cuhLl On tlin 
other band, iL must resulL in movement*, for 
Lhe control of those reactions com*tiLutes ils 
fuiicLimi 

Huut mental ability is concerned in Lbe Lank 
of leai mng, m of readjustment, the distinction 
between ability to do and nluliLy to lenm 
would seem lo be more fundamental Hum limb 
between mental mid physical ability The two 
powm, that of doing and Llmt of learning, aid, 
again, us inLiimiLely interconnected uh uro tlio 
mind nml body, In ouler In readjust, or to 
learn, il is necessary Llial the individual should 
have Urn ability to bo sensitive to lack of ad¬ 
justment, Lhc ability lo perform experimental 
nets with a view toward discovering a reaction 
Hint will prove adaptive, and the ability to feel 
oi know when tin's successful leiujtion is or in not 
found, Tho first nml Lite last of these powers 
me closely associated, if not identical, Scnsi- 
LiviLy Lo luck of adjustment will not only hlinui- 
Intc cxpoi Jinentation toward a bcttci condition, 
but will indicate when this expo mentation is 
aa yet unsuccessful Such scnsitiviLy jins been 


culled affective nonsrirumens, or feeling, ami in 
thin we lrnve the fir/st impurUnl type of incuLnl 
ability. II one 1ms no feeling, one cannoL h arm 
Keeling HLimidritCH the learning pi occhh, and 
directs it by compelling tlin mlubilion or elimi¬ 
nation of uiiMirre shTuI reactioiiH, Without such 
feeling experimentation or learning could 
lieiLiter begin noi end 

Un the other liaiulj learning depends* cjutlo 
a* imieb un the power to uinlte exportiinentill 
relic Lions ns il dues on feeling The poHM hililica 
m tiw wav of iwpcmu ratal fun may rriefride tha 
Hum total of Llm renclioiiH Llmt the individual 
can make Power Lo leiun rests on tho number 
and variety of mirh reactions and on tho ability 
lo make Lhcm in an experimental way, — Llinb 
is, m aitimtioJi.s nllier Ilian Uiohu to which they 
by heredity or ludnt arc ansucinLed Tima 
Lo learn rests back upon power to do 

The reactions Llial nu individual can make 
cluster about certain large functions Tlioso 
functions eorrespiind tu nmlmif Llie orgniuam. 
They nro ils iiislinets. Heredity and habit 
nlLardi certain rmictiona lo the seimc of corlnin 
needs. Ability to do^lliercfoic, tests back on 
one's e(|iii]»nienL of iiiKtincls, Lo satisfy winch the 
mictions me made 

JuhL as abilily lo do depends on the instincts, 
or needs, of the individual, and Lhc l'CttcUoia 
Llmt cun Ijo made in order to fulfill them, so 
nlnlity to Irani depends on one's power to read¬ 
just lhe lenelions, .so Llmt when the lierediLnry 
or luduLiinl ways of satisfying curiam inaLincls 
full, oLlier ineLlimls can be aubsliluted Tho 
diversity of organs and alrucLuiefl cuniiocLcd 
with the body form the physiological bnaia of 
the ability lo do, Llm eculrnl noivaus Hyatem 
ia in Lhe main the physiological basin of tho 
power to learn, by iL all pints of the body nro 
interconnected, ho limb tho need of any paib 
can be met by tho reactions Llmt can be per¬ 
formed by any other pail Thus in any emer¬ 
gency one can .shift rapidly fioni one to anoLlici 
of his possibilities of nctnm, and learning be¬ 
comes possible. 

The kind of learning that involves merely 
diicclive feeling and tho power lo make experi¬ 
mental activity is oflcn called "learning by 
trial audcrior u It is the simpler meLhod of 
readjustment, The higher method of learning 
may he called " conscious learning.” The in¬ 
dividual who IcaniH consciously docs not hasten 
blindly Lluough a lot or experimental move¬ 
ments, but instead reflects upon ideas of move¬ 
ments, oi plans of action, and considers whnt is 
likely to he the outcome of each and its relnLivo 
advantages ami disadvantages. Thus for ex¬ 
perimental movements he 1ms experimental 
idea* Hut in older to have these ideas ho 
must cognize the nature of tlio situations with 
which he deals, lie must iclnin an account of 
these cognitions in memory, and be able, to 
iceall them when needed in new emergencies, 
lie must be able Lo peiceivc, to imagine, and to 
conceive. Such consciousness, in contrast with 
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feeling, or affective consciousness, niny hr called 
cognitive coiisciousiictoj. As Directive fONM'iotiH- 
nesa BlimulaLes cxpcumeiUftlwjn -and eluni- 
n a Lea the unsuccessful experiinonlH, no rug Mi¬ 
ll vd conscioiiaiu'hs provider ideas In infer llus 
place of actual rxpriiiiuMils, with a great result¬ 
ing gain in avoidance of destine Lion, rHurl, and, 
in general, the wear and lour of Llio blind 
stuiRglc to evolve a liclier wuv of doing things 
Affective ennscmunnciw m»y lie cliniiiclmwwl 
ns sclcotn e cuiincioiisiicHfl; cognitive conseijMia- 
ncai \h dpacnplivp, It describes the uomUlimib 
mid reaulla of experimentation 

Cognitive conacioufiness finda its foundulirm 
in l lie. different quail lie a Hint me noted liccuiuio 
of the diffcrenlinlion of oui powna of Hoiisntion 
These qualities me disenmiimlvd as a result of 
recall and coinpnri&ion by what is known an 
perception. Perception disciiimnairs mid gh rs 
meaning to sensation. I mu gumboil reproduces 
perception with vruialions more or less radical 
from the original Conception nc17.es nud ab¬ 
stracts the 1 elnliom>hips among r\pri iciices 
Finally, judgment appears to gne n rognmvo 
basis for Lite process of srlorLinn among ideas 
In judgment cognition onriojLtlies upon llie 
selective function lluit was originally performed 
solely by feeling Tims all dm nineties of cog¬ 
nition can be lulcvpiclfid from (.he juihit of \ lew 
of Lhoir functinn in coiniccLion with Liin wink 
of learning or readjustment 

Tlie physiological founiliition of these higher 
menial pawns is found in the errebial eoilex, 
winch is conceived Lo bp Lbo organ of memory, 
mul so oC Ll\c recall, comparison, mid amilyuM 
of experience This fiuuThin may lie icgardcd 
ns the secondary function of the hem Lap In'res, 
tho prhnniy function being tlml of bringing to¬ 
gether all purls of the body, so that Icnmiug by 
n quiclt resort Lo one aBei another reaction 
until a successful one is found may be made 
euay- 

Tlie descriptions of cognition fiiul Lliciv fums 
Lion not merely us an aid Lo the successful prose¬ 
cution of the experimentation in euiineetion 
with winch they me ncquiml, but nlso m fuLuic 
cmeigencies when they arc lerdlrd Indeed, 
this lattci use soon ovei shadows the forum t 
Before the child liua acquit cd much experience, 
lie learns by trial and mor. Tina Icavning m not 
at fir&L fnvoicd especially by cognition Later, 
however, as expenmiuo nccuimihites, actual 
experimenting is cut short, and at length very 
considerably replaced by roiCMglil, The fact 
Lhal Lho process of ncquiung ideas is to Mich an 
extent separated from Unit of utilizing (hem Ium 
made mental life mun to lie independent of the 
utilities orpliysieid luljusLiiienL Mental ability 
has been conceived to be cmircrncd in a diffn- 
eul ael of inlcicsls fioni physical alnliLv, aiu| 
iicncu somewhat sharply dilfcienliaLcd theie- 
froin 

The tendency to think of mental ability as a 
thing apart from physical ability and so i>f lhc 
general utilities of Llic life of Llie individual is 


apparent in llie older psyelmlogy CunaccLed 
with this wan the eln^Hilienliim nf mental aInli- 
licn urcording to wliuL were known as the 
fanulLieH TJhh rhisHilirnlinii rerrigiii/rd that 
menial ability was not n unitary affair, but 
laLher aperinli/ed It euiieeiveil (he vurimiH 
pituTSseH lo uhieli Liu 1 mind Hiibnuls its cxpcii- 
cure In lie distinct, and held (hut men might 
dilTer fium eneh other in resjuet lo these 
Smile exeel in pmeption, oilier* in memory 
or imiigiimtioh, otbern m i camming; m>Jue Mir- 
pans ni judgment, while mime rdmw exlriundi- 
niirv pnwm of will (leueial ability redum 
itself lo a huih of hjieriul abilities, mid tho 
Hpreiid alnlitien of (he mind lire held lo he the 
facilities When in the history al" p^jeliology 
l\w puweirt of the miml cume to be mure anil 
more eoimreled with the body n iuI especially 
mill the bimu, a school arose which strove 
Lo locale the various faculties in different 
pfirlmiis of Lliut mgnn These men, (lie phre- 
nologHls (q i\) n offered a far mol*e niiliute suh- 
(11 vision of the fueullirn than tlml just indienlcd. 
As nr.mv ns \\\ fnenUies eimhl, necoulmg U> 
Fmvlcijie disliriginslieil iliuI located Spurz- 
heirn’s r ) list iiududed siieb tnols as eum- 
hiiliveiievi, nMiUmisiieHs, hope, rompariHOii 
Tin* fin nlI v theiny niuv hr legnnlrd as a 
twirl of psychological icuhsiu The reality, 
to fin in HLenliil ululilj' is runemied, h 
lliungbt In lie m u power tlmt is nmiiifeMteil in n 
fuiiiml inoeesH Not any ningle meiiLal aeludy 
as a ^liole, but Oiosn uuixcHid awpeels which 
appeal' in I in* common forms of nuniv difl'eieiil 
aelivilies, is held to he the Line e" , -i , ui , c of numb 
This nhstiael foruuil ululily I let bull rejected 
m fuvoi of Vi hill lie railed appeiccplion (y,r) 
On tbu theory of uppi n eptiun,iiieiilid netiiity 
coiihhth m the iuLcip]ctulton of hen^alnin by 
memory, in the fusion of new mid old experience 
lienee mental ability wan made bj him u func¬ 
tion of lhe previous expeiu nee of the individual 
Innteud of being iu\ tibshael power, it u 1 - 
gnided i\a immeiliaLelv (li'jiendeiiL on tin* eon- 
cieto nmleiii or emiscioinne.sH 

It will be noticed that the Lliemy of npjicrcep- 
Lion eau be ( l asily assoeiuled with Llie fuiuitimml 
tlierny of iinud For while it clnrK not explicitly 
Inkii the view tlmL cnnheioiiHiic.Hs omsIh for llie 
hLike of HU\d)UHlinnit, it legnnls menial nlnlily 
as consisting in Llie* fuiictjoiiing of the exjienence 
Limb lias been acquired by Ibe individual Tin 1 
new HiUmlion ih ilhnuuialnl by the old espeli- 
nice, ancDiding lo lleibarl; it suggests a mi in- 
her of ideas art to Liu* possible wavs nf dealing 
with il, ncnndiiig to the fnncLioiml puyeliolngy 
The fumdiinnd i^velmlogv doea, bowevc' 1 , 
niako u marked advance upon the IIiTbuiliiin 
nnaly.sis of menlid alulitv Fur by it instinct 
and Lhc possibilities in die way of ovei L ncLivity 
on Lhc purl of Lhc indi\ idual are conceived to lie 
back oT the possibility of umuuuUiliuK and 
ii.sjur expel mice Thus, according Lo Ilcrburt, 
lntncsl, which is Lssenlml lo tlie effeetivencKS 
of mental activity, ia conceived to be a result 
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of apperception Tho functional psychology 
would make interest Llie ground or appei caption. 
Tin 1 older Hunker holds Unit thinking ih based 
on previou.H expeiienee, Lhe newer M-honl Iviici 1 ^ 
llmL pieviouH experience buck Lo lhe reuclimis 
rind Lite iihLiiuAh, lhe readjustment of tlir leln- 
Lmiih between which \wih lhe miginul stiiiiuluH 
to cognihnn. 

The lleilmrlinn view of menial uhilily departs 
from the realmn of the Tueidlv theory iownitl 
a psychological nominalism llmt lccugm/es in 
the particular expeiiencc mllier Uiun in Uie 
general powci lhe line fuiimlaLimi of menial 
ncLivily Menial ahilily becomes on thin basis 
the sum of an enoi iuoiih muss of .sperinl abilities 
We find these abilities ranging Lheinsehes in 
great ginups ticcmding Lo Lhe niLen HaLinns of 
the phases of espenenre of which Limy coiimhI 
Powci goes ni fields and imc’a ability in any 
field depends on Ins mantel v of lhe experience 
that ran be said to make it up This same 
psychological nominalism may he Haul to be 
parent in (lie view uf lhe fuuclLouid psychology, 
with Lhe dillereiice lhat ubibLy is thought to 
cluster about instincts, for it is m lliufiinelioning 
of liiose Unit exprnenie in by tins school con¬ 
ceived lo he aef|iiired 

The theory tlull me u Lai aliilih rnn be elnssi- 
fied into faeuUies loreived (pule as telling a 
blow from the losenn lies into tin* relation of 
mind and brain as it did fmm Lln i analysis id 
IIoilmrL Curiously enough, these lesearches 
hegnn with Lhe phianohigists, (bill and Hpur/- 
heiin, who, as we have seen, pushed the far idly 
theory to an cvlienic As knowledge of the 
local million of (he functions of the hnnn in¬ 
creased, hm\e\ei, it became nppiuent idmt llieso 
were associated willi the various M*nscn and 
motor organs of Lhe Imdy Hiani acini Ly was 
found to emisK in Llie ricepLum of xensory 
currents and Lhe tiansrorinnlinu of llirse into 
mo ten impulses Lhiongh a more or less coinpli- 
cateil machine^ of association, the nature of 
which is much dependent upon the endier 
cxpeiienccs of the individual couecriied. Thus 
mental ability was founded on lhe possession of 
the .special senses and wcll-ct pupped hram 
tracts imoeialed therewith, Logethei with nn 
nppiuntiiFi for associating l-hesc regions wilh the 
nioloi mens The delimte orgnnuaLion of these 
assoeialioiH by which powci Lo do is achieved 
is a icsult pailly of heredity and partly of llio 
piaehee mid experience of Llie indi\ iduul. 

The view Unit mental ability consists of a 
great muss of special abiUlies ipoie or lr.sfl mti- 
malely relaled with each other seems fairly well 
home out by lesenrclies into the coirehiluui of 
mental India A groat muss of Lhese are eol- 
leelcd by Professor Thnimliko (Hthirntumal 
Pxi(i'fiolnyij), Foi example, lie found that one's 
power to remember a series of figures might 
vniy widely according Lo wheLhor this series 
weie presented to the eve or Lo Llie ear. If a 
nuiiibar of individuals were Lcslcd in both exoi- 
cisos, the relative sLanding of any one in auditoiy 


memory would not be the same ns that in visual 
memory, although the two functions would have 
some positive 1 elation to ouch other The defi- 
liilo correlation ho discoveicd was from 29 Lo 39 
per cent. The con elution between power to 
remember the contents of a passage and a list 
of hguies, both presented Lo the cm, was found 
to be only I Lo r ) per end, wheieus Unit boLwecn 
the pawn Lo remember a passage pmsdnLod Lo 
Llie ear and one presented Lo the eye was U0 
pel cent. 

These result 4 in regard to memory aic tj'pical 
of correlations of -spccihc powci s of disci ini mil¬ 
lion, rapidity and acrurncy of reaction, etc 
Wherever Uie lialuic of the material with which 
Urn individual was culled upon to deal vancd, 
UieiPMnno van a Lion in the power of the mind Lo 
rope wiLli it was diseuvoied Similar icxulh 
were obtained from a companion of the relative 
ability displayed by sLudenLs m various scliool 
buhjcels as indicated by Llie maiks 1 revived 
Uieiein Dr. Wjsaler found a conelaLion of 
standing in Latin with h landing m mathematics 
of "i.H per cent Latin showed GO per cent coi- 
rehilnm with (lemma ami 75 pel cent with 
(I reek IL is evident that Lhe degiee of rela¬ 
tionship between the .subjects is lcflecLcd in Lhe 
i Native ability of hLiidonls in them. 

One of the must impel LunUpicslionn regarding 
ability in Lhat of the n,spec live pui la of lioiedit^' 
nml of education in detcimining it, On this 
matter two di.sliiicL i|iic.stions may be raised 
The one concerns Llie churuelcr and the other 
theielalive aniomiLof Lhe material derived fimn 
either houvcc. On the question of the chavnclcr 
of the conlnbuLion oT heiedity and education 
to one’s ability, the \ lew tlinl the foimcr agency 
gives Llie genonil basis of our intellectual and 
physical powcis, while the inLler one bains 
and specializes Liiose, is commonly held. Tins 
conception finds supporL in n comparison of the 
abiliLies o[ the lower animals and man As vc 
descend in lhe scale of life, we find less and less 
capacity foi education, more and moic dcpeiul- 
encu on heiedity Moicnicr, it is seen that 
the specific nature of the activities of Lhe brutes 
is determined lnigcly by instinct In man, 
ho wo vc i, as Professor James points out, al¬ 
though the msLincts are even nioic numerous 
Hum in tlio lower animals, they arc more vague, 
more imperfect. They aio jusL nieic needs oi 
desires, the specific method oT gratifying which 
is largely left to Lhe eontiol of education Man 
inherits many instincts, the power lo do many 
tiling*, and a hoivouh syslcin that ncrmUsj on 
Lhe one band, the forma Lion of the greatest 
variety of hah its, or associations between stim¬ 
uli and movements, and, on the other, the 
acquisition of n gicat mass of directive experi¬ 
ence. The specific c ha me tel of the ImbiLa nnd 
experience which he acquiics depends upon 
education 

As legal da the iclntive amount of material 
deiived from the two sources, there are a great 
number of studies, of which Gallon's IlercdUary 
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OeitiuA (New York, IflHl), Wood's iVrrrfflf <mr/ 
il/ornl //cre<% pi (New York, lOOHjj 

iukI Thorndike's A/eiuurcmcuta «/ Y 1 (New 
York, 1005) nrc among the hhihL noli*worthy. 
Gallon concludes that there in ft marked tend¬ 
ency lor gcNUfi, mipisrior ability, heigh L, eyo 
color, Bjvcciftl kinds of nrliaUc. pciwer, mul oilier 
Liaitfi to be hereditary Thorndike found that 
inheritance tow a most prtmmiuml effort on 
aucli minute powers ns those of Hpellmg, nrilmg, 
juUhlAon, mul multiplication, ntf shown by Urn 
extraordinary resemblance or twins in these 
respects, — n reicmblanco not to be amnuried 
for by training, since others who hud irmved 
the same Induing did not show H I In rim- 
eludea Hint "licicuity itself is highly Hpmnlueil ” 
hi general the investigators agree that educa¬ 
tion can rnehion one to mediocre efficiency, hut 
that it cannot produce marked rdiihty, 

Seo ForuiAL Discipline; Diani’UNE. 

B N. II. 

References : -Any recent lexL-lwjak hi psychology 
may ho consulted, IjuL llic following give flpmml 
Lrcntmonl' — 

Heck, AY II iUcnfal Dimplma nrol IJilucnlTuniil 

Fo/if^, (Mew York, llHHl j 

TiiotiKmua, E L, Educational Psufholtyau, (New 

York, 1003 ) 

AB1TI]RIEUTENPRIJFIJ N G« — Also An- 

GANGS-, MATUnri'ATfl-, 01 RmKWlUFUNG.— 

The final leaving examination in a On win 
high school with a nine years' course, inLio- 
ducctl in 17fl9. Tho following in the proccduio 
for tha examination in Prussia. The examina¬ 
tion can only bo taken by Lhasa who liavo 
reached the J'rrwia, or highest clans, Thu 
faculty decides who shall be admit Led to Lhn 
examination, which in scape and cliaraotei is 
limited to the work of the Pvima. The examin¬ 
ing commission consists of tho dncctor, Llm 
faculty of the highest class, mid aroprcscntalivo 
oT the Provincial School Board fsco Germany, 
Educational System in). Suitable questions 
Tor the examination are submitted by tlin 
teachers to the director, who gives his nppinvnl 
and submits the questions to the repreaentaUve 
of the Provincial School Hoard for selection. 
The examination is both written and oral, but 
candidates who present good written papers 
may bo excused from the oral, III the fi'uniTift- 
«thi« tho examination includes: (1) A German 
essay; (2) a translation from German into 
Latin, (3) a translation from the Greek, 
(-1) from the French into German; and (5) 
four problems in mathematics. Tile oral ex¬ 
amination includes Latin, Greek, religion, his¬ 
tory, and mathematics There is a system of 
balancing; up bad papers with the good, except 
that no candidate will bo passed who fails in 
German or both classical lai\giu\p;cs In tho 
Hcalgi/mnasium and the OfccrrenMide tho 
examination includes, (1) a German essay; 
(2) a French or English essay; (3) a translation 
from German into French or English; (4) four 
problems in mathematics; (5) one problem 


in pli\Mrs <ir clieintolry In llm former Micro 
in in iidriiliniJ (hi a I run,dn(mu from Iiifm into 
Ornimi. The mnl cMimmnliim includes reli¬ 
gion, French, English, liistury, ninllmjiiuhcfl, 
phymi’M, or rhmiMry 

Tim Aliilmtul<nitnifiiwj to iuiL only u lent 
of dcluilurnliip, bill HUrce*n ui i( rumen with \{ 

rral pmilrgcs, nil of winch are Mure IU 02 en- 
ju>i*d equally Uv the /fi fdfji/iiiiiuMiini nnd Ofnr- 
raiMiulv with tin 1 (itfmnnxiUM J 1 Jm pinning of 
the (mul cvuimimium VMihligalmy fur ailimmum 
In tin* nimeTMlhs nml tho lenrnrd pmfihHmifl 
amen lMU, with the cwepliun Mini gnuhmlca of 
llir Ohvrn nhrhuit' nnM nmke un J aim before 
they mu he ndimUed to> the slmh nf medieme, 
and Hint nuidnlulrH fnr llieohigv mu^l lui\c n 
knowledge nf l.iihit nnd Greek, the lertilienlcHi 
or the I raving I’xmiuiiJiliroi nmv have iipinl 
value. A further pinilrgc nirnedhv lln*e\am- 
ination in tin 1 iidiin^um. after imeiimg certain 
sUidica, to ah |ih^Lh in the ‘•tale mu ure Tin* 
Ainlmivnirnprirfunti mtim In *-11 lire 11 eerluin 
Hlmidnrd id miifniiiiilv in the Mandanto nT the 
high hrlionto iJirniighmil llir Grrniuii Mules, 
since it to prncliniHv the only imigm/rd r\imti- 
nulimi fin eiilnmee In full i'iijim; rueiiL uf mnur- 
sitv privileges 

See (iuiiM\ m, Kiimmn is. 

IlDfcrcnccB 

IiUXiN. >\ r Don duthchr f T nt* rn'( /i/in firu. Vul. I. 

(llrrliit. 11MH ) 

Huhhki (/, J. Ij (hnmu Jtiuhrr Si hutih (New Ynrk, 

Lt«ir>,) 

ABNORMAL - \ Lei 111 deNi riplive of 
marked pliyHU'iil mid menial deviation fruni Hip 
condition generally found in the imrheiilnr cln^H 
to winch reference in made Srnue \miIcih jiicoi- 
rectly iihp the word as a Hyiuinym nf " palli- 
ologirulT r J’he Inlter lerin, liowevii, always 
implies a slate or rendition in winch there ia 
Hiiino inLprfpM'nct 1 with lhn imniml fimeliniiH, 
as in dinnusc, whereas " ubiinriuul ,J inehules 
otliei types oT de\iuLnm as well A dmible- 
yolked egg to Ldmonual, but not palhologiral, 
a man firty-fmir inches lull may bo only ab¬ 
normal, whereas a muu of the name bright 
who to ft cretin (dwarf due to inHudioieuL or 
absent thyroid yecrcLuinl is not only aluiouual, 
but also pathological; nil ImllucinutioriN nro 
abnormal, while only ft limited number of lliem 
arc pathological, 

Fimn lime to time fdlempln Imve been made 
to classify bodily and mental aluimmalilicM, but 
on aecounl of the dwemily of the nmUTial uml 
the effoi La to rnaki* tho Hellenic,s nll-incliiHive, llie 
ptona ate not amiable for lwyrhoUigtent or edu¬ 
cational purposes, Tim iliflJoullicH of clriNsify- 
palbologicftl abmirnmlitieH are not wo 
great as those of ohmsifying nil nlnuirinahtics, 
but tho pathological abnunnnhMca are nuflfi- 
cicnlly varied in rlmmcfccr to rcquiie more limn 
one method of grouping, 

F 01 convenience lieic wo may group tho 
bodily and mental activities which aro of educa¬ 
tional importance into threo cIubscb. ecnsiitioii, 
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association, nnrl uioveinriil In hiipIi nr llic^e 
pIusmi'H of lU'Lmln 1 ^ we nmy find (hr* following 
kmiE of uIhiouimIiIuh (<j) uIim lire in lo*,*, 

(fj) ckm'iiM 1 , mid U'l inririiHP. ..ipnrlimt 

ftlmnnimlilicH mi (liin lams uf rlsi^iln'iifinn m 
ojicli or the linen rliih'iPH »H‘ given in Tables I, 
II, 111, lCHpeelivoly 

TVIHL I 

HiNi'vrms \iinhhmm ITirn 


NodUM. 

COMNTfllM 




Aim nr i' or 

I/Or i 


11« I'Tl Jl**! 


Inrrciuwi 


\ i*uni 
In 1 innff 


I il 11 illm 
tie ifnc. i i 


imiU'il Ural- 

IlL -iS 


li> liorarinh 


I'Liln 
firm'll 
inui |i 
prim 

icmiii rnliiTQ 


nRi iiuiii 
mm .11111 

mni4|||i>Hm 

ruinlui ^in 
llu rum in'. 

IX11In fllft 


III iniTilhr «ln 
lil |in iU i MU 
llii'nnnlis | ii- 

n .till rlu 


liv [mni'iinln 
lo l>i raHilnMln 
In Jm rnf m* hih 
Ilirrrnrili^iHT- 

HMllllL'filll 


tviiii: n 

Ahfkji iatiov tnsomi tr itim 


NniiMti 
I'jim i hh 


Anvi him \r Ciismrnr.fi 


Ali*i ilrf up 
llMS 


memor> 


epnrcli 
nl LonUnn 


iminnilri 


rlumlini'iu 
iilili i 'in 
njimii'alti 


\ nr\ Iiik tin- li>l)orinnnla 
jin i n nf 
nnnii'uii 

purl ml Ilf ill II' 

Bum liVporprOMiln, 


TAIlLi: III 

Movimsr AiiMniiiAi itii a 


AiiniNir on 7 ,oa9 

Di n» ahj’ 

IhCiu vac 

paralyula 

linrcaii 

TClnnlnlmn 

an[U? m 

lb 

convulnlon 



cranip 


Foi (i complete division oT aptM-oh abnormali¬ 
ties the rendri m inferred Lo Llip articles oil 
speech dcfei h, aphonia mul those* mentioned 
under Llie hitLt*r topic. 

In mldilum lo Lhe ohnoniialiL ioh mentioned in 
the llnee Lablen, llit*in are many olhciH lint so 
diMlinellv Iohsch, deeienseH, oi increases m fune- 
lion. Alunv of these aie complex in olmincLer, 
and, if the cl iihsi final ion purports Lo lie Complete*, 
Lhey oughL In lie grouped uiulei two oi moio 
liemlingH All (IiITipuIIich in movement and nil 
sensation deficiencies may be considered pnrLinl 
losses, but many of the movement abnormalities 
depend upon sensation losses, and sonic of the 
sensation abnormalities arc dependent upon 


disturbances in movement nliiliLy IVc may, 
lumevoi, disregard the liner dislinoliona in Huh 
place, and chiHsify Lhe mnleiial solely an n crju- 
venienee Tor llu* moie niiefui analysis or 
many of the conditions lhe reudei in reforml 
to (lie aUielea dealing with the sepmalc topics, 

Following me lists of nlmornnilities Mint can- 
noL he piopniy ehmed in lhe fniegoing Luhlea, 
hul winch have many points of winilmily to 
those iiliendy mentioned Vision. decrease—- 
color hlindnesH, liciiiiiuiopsin, etmli act ions of 
lhe visual held. IIcviiinp■ decrease — tone 
clonfiiiNs, increase — Linmlus annum (a sub¬ 
jective Linklmp; Hnnnd) Memory decrease 
— lapses, fortfelfuluehji. Kpercli, decrciiHG — 
aphonia, linnrflonciiH AUeiitioii' doermo— 
distraction. Mo\onionL. increase—tiemor, 
cnnlructiire, impulsion, cntnlcphy, athetosis; 
(lenenHe — alaxia, weakness 

All llm ahnoimiiliLie.s mentioned Llnis far 
may he eunsuleied quant] tutu o vaiiations 
from the inn mid, but there aie other abnor¬ 
malities IhaL may moie projiprly he called 
vnrmliniis in quality Some of these, but not 
nil, may be described as peivoiaiona of normal 
eomhUons Under Hus licndinp (cpinlilalivc 
idiiinrinnlilies) Lhe mo*d common am hniluei- 
iLUtinns, llhiHiuns, delusions, alloeliuui, jjolvii'S- 
thenin, verhfro, dmeusis (unpleasant sen^alicm 
fi<mi ordinary stimuli), parosmia (smell pencr- 
fiion), kiiko.sinia (Mibjectivc smell sensations of 
an olTen.sive dmracLer), and piuageiisni. (LnsLc 
per^erHirm). 

There are two very general monlnl ahnoinmli- 
lina, each eomposed nf n number of pei verted, 
dee lease d, or mereased func lions These two 
peneial ronditnuiH arc commonly called insanity 
and feeble-niiniledncsH 

The IntLcr term is used in de^aibing inch- 
vidunls who liavo not ntlained n normal mental 
status, when compared with othci indhidunls 
in Lhe community Those individuals are 
called insane who ha\o shown marked deviation 
from their own normal manner of feeling, think¬ 
ing, and acLing The distinctions beLw r cm the 
two clasaes in broughL out in maro detail m llic 
articles dealing wiLh these topics S. I. F. 

ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. —See Atten¬ 
tion. 

ABSENTIA, DEGREES IN.—The confer¬ 
ment of n degree on a candidate who has fulfilled 
tho necessary requircmoiiLn foi it, bill ia unable 
to Im piTsont TJie prcseiitnlion foi dog iocs was 
for mi lung an impoilnul feaLiiie in a student's 
career, connected ns it gcnoially was with dis¬ 
putations, that alLliough Lhe foim hna dis¬ 
appeared, the ceremonial, which is moie pic¬ 
turesque tfian b'ignincnmt, hns been retained 
even by tliohe univcrsilica which cannot look 
buck to the poiiod when tho degico confermcnL 
meant .Homclhing lienee the pi notice of in¬ 
sisting that all candidates for degrees be present 
in parson is almost universal m Great Britain 
13 
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and very common in America, In Great 
Britain degrees in nbwntia will generally not 
be pinntcd unless the candidate ih out of the 
country III case of illness candidates iniiHt 
appear at a stibacquoiil coTifeinient. In many 
wmvuTftilics an inlevmcilwte coufoi went duimfc 
the year Inis been in troll need, wlmn it is Utfuul 
to charge an additional fee When degrees are 
conferred in ntacirfifl, Lho names of Lite eiuuli- 
dates aie road out nRer Lhc confri incut of 
similar degrees At Ovfonl degmxs in nftspiifm 
nrc only conferred on raiididnles lenidenl ahi ond 
and occupied in busmeaH or profession nr aLmlv, 
who have fulfilled the htnlulmry reipmoivimt*, 
ftfi, for cx ample, a u hm i tti hr (i divert alum, oh tmn- 

mg a grace fiom then college, or, if llie degree 
is in divinity, subscribing In lhc statutory dec¬ 
laration In addition nil extra payment of C5 
is required In Ameucun colleges, the practice 
varies. The presence of ail candidates is usually 
expected, but the requirements mb more .sLrm- 
gcnL for those who arc proceeding lo the first 
degree, 

Wee Dkg hues. 

ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE, —Sod Con- 

ClllUUi AND AlKiTUACT, 

ABSTRACTION —A term of logic meaning 
the separation, for LiifcKccfimI purposes only, of a 
quality fiom the thing to which it bclongH, oi 1 a 
ielation fiom the pair of things beLween which it 
subsists. Its possibility rests upon capnciLy for 
selective attention, in virtiio of which some tnut 
not sensuously conspicuous 01 intense is dwelt 
upon because of its iinnoiLaiicc in relation In 
some conceived end while the hiulcs have 
great power of concert tv alum, there is great 
doubt whether (except perhaps m Lhc rase of 
some of tho higher apes ami monkeys) they have 
the power <d selective attention. Since reason¬ 
ing depends upon the capacity to treat ail ex¬ 
tracted quality or relation as a muuple or typical 
instance, rational thought is dependent on ab¬ 
straction or selective attention. The consider¬ 
ation of some quality or relation iri espectivo 
of the parLiculai context in winch it is found 
ia obviously ^ an indispensable prciequiaitc 
for all generalization (q v), so much bo that it 
inny be put down as a general principle that 
abstraction amts Cor the sake of a mulling 
generalization If this principle weio nnifoimly 
borne in mind in educalioiij there would lie 
little occasion for the attacks which educational 
reformer have made upon the pi oneness or in¬ 
struction to inn into ahslruoliimn; for it will 
bo found that the abutiact in tho sensii of the 
unduly abstruse, Lhr excessively theoretical 
and useless, always maua aMa* action arrested, 
so that it has become nil end in itself ins Lend of a 
preliminary to recognition oT a general piinciple, 

J D 

See CotfcnuxE and Austhact. 

ABSTRACTION,—A term used along with 
" comparison " to deaenbe the "third step" in 


lhc iiniciuluve nf the rvntivtimi, nr 11 imtiirlWc 
development Irwin " 

Him* (‘nui’iitiauNs and AiiHTjurriuN; Heci- 
TiTniN, Method up, 

ABUL-WEFA*- Mi ilmmed bm Mohammed 
lieu .Juliju ben Jsiufi ’il ben H-‘Ahhfm, AlnVI- 
IVefa el-IUl/jaiil, one nf Mir jgi’i'iiii'sl leaeliers 
and inaLheiiialiemusamong lhr Arabs, uas limn 
in llu/jriii near XHnlnir in and died in !I07, 
lie vuulc, im arithmetic, Kcomotiv. uud algebra, 
and edited viimouh wmhn of An Kimw ihwmi 
( f/i 1 ), Ki'i MI) ('/ v ), bUM'U iMiih (ry I'), ami 
Ilii'i’iiu iUJri {<1 v ), 1) 15. 8 

ABULIA, — A symptom in many innihil Mia- 
eases, consisting owniiully m il di ereuse or 
absence of mil pnurr, and in a fulling rdf of 
attention In nmniHLWnin and in p^yvhns- 
Lheiuu Llit* abulia jh imonijilele, but in such 
condiLiuiii ns hy.sleim there may lie u Irv-s of all 
voluntary noLion All aetioiH lire not equally 
affeeteil, fur it h found dial those of a reflex 
amt umtinctiw miluit* me mmullv retained, 
while only Ilnur nf a mure complex naliue are 
Just In hysteria the ulmlm muy lie an niuikcrl 
as Lo simulate a cninph'le parahsiH, buL the 
pamlysi'H of oigaim; origin me not ummlly con¬ 
sidered abulias 

See Prut iiwiiji:m\, Neuhvsiiiuni v, and 
IIyhi’Kiiia 

Rofcrancog — 

lIuuONis f'nntnltutum *1 If huff rfi-i truuhltn tic fn 
minute tficz lit ulu m'ff (Pan 1 *, lh'IJ ) (XVilh n 
ijrnrUcnlly rianplrle 1 nlihii^rii|ili> to llic 3 ear of 
[111 LIli jihnri ) 

Itmor, MtiUnliin dc U 1 voloutt (l’jtriH, 1NH.I) 

ACADEMIC COSTUME. - -In Llm country 
aa in Durope academic costume ennwista pvmn- 
laljy of capH, gowns, and Imndn of foims tlmt 
mvu become npecialiml uud used 11s miler gnr- 
meiilsby Hludenls, holders oT decrees, ami olli- 
ciala m umveiNLticH, colleges, ami oilier liiaLitu- 
Liouaof Iniruiug U is ilusrly 1 elu led to the 
irofes.sioiml cohLuiiio lined by niemlieifl of the 
icticli and bur 111 many coiinlnoH, by Lli(*eleiRy 
mill choim imuaiiy clnireheH, by various friiLer- 
11 ul ordoiH 111 ecieinouiLil oxeicises, mill Imn many 
features in cununou with the medieval diosHHliU 
used by uiicienL guild,i The imlieeulile feiilme 
is tho lung, full, bowing gown or lobe, wliieli 
Brems In luivtt brew inherited from the twelfth 
and LlmLcenLli centuries, when the iiniverailicH 
woic fimling il form x\ hn h iceogm/ed a ileinti- 
cnitic fueLor in Llie self-gov (■ruing powers, lull 
under il headship appointed by Mie ('lunch The 
flebolai’H wurn eleuejq mul so Uieir robes vveie 110L 
far difTment from Lliose of otbei eleneal onleis. 

It aecuis Lo have been at tins lime that 
the dress of the fTiara nrid nuns ijcennm fixed 
Flowing robes were llie dignified dress of the 
times, mid special forma which weienct a : side for 
the use of Lhc vaiious parLs of Lhc univoisilv 
body have persisted with nioclifications don 11 In 
14 
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the picsenl Till 1 eohl buddings nf medieval linn only hi the college color* which line the 
limes ircpined rujiiN mid limnls for wmmill, hoods 

Tin' ran replaced llic lininl for the head uml Lhc In Lhc colored plate, illustrating the 
cape with lininl Will modified into lln* picsriil, Aineiicaii Usage, Llio hood lining are .Seen 

hood, which l>v color*, hi milling, mid himigfi be- licutcd heraldically as inverted klneld.s, the 

comes pet Imps the mittfl mdieeuble and tfitfndr- colors being itrnutgod as one or meric rlicviomr 

caul purl nf the t-iMumo in 111 ilinli, <'nlnmiil, of the seiondaiy color, upon il giuinul of the 

Mid Anierif mi colleges Kull black rohe.s me pi imiiiv college cnlm, nr divided parli-pci-chev- 

used by professor* in (icrmmi univcrdlies nil nm Wlieie llie Mime eolors have been used liy 

their ceieiinminl occasions; in the University different institutions,— gonernllv widely pcpa- 

of Palis the coslumo is u gown of black with i n Lc rl, — diJlurrn UhrnlcH oft he same cnlm* have 

coloied racings, with n colored ncmf bunging lieen followed In the Ihilisli plain, the cm- 

from thi 1 ahmilder mill n Ingh Lurban with :i piucul elmraelei of Liu? u^age is evident. 



Hacliulor’H Cup, Unwn, mirl 1 fr>ud. Durlur't, ('up mid Cluun Mnsler’a Cwpi, Clnwii, wild Hood. 


eolmed ciowti, IhffeienL eoloifl denote dif- 
feii'iit faculties. Km 11 mli occasions tliuv Imui 
gorgeous robes made largely of silk of Llio 
faculty i-oluis — hcurlel, mniHon, mid yellow 
Academic costume ih largely used ih lhc 
colleges and universities of the MnIhIi Umpire 
and l lie United Stales, In the finnwr, Pitch 
iimveiMlv lias ils own empirical usage, Hinnll 
relationship bring diHcnvenildo between Lln* 
viuiouu endes, c\< epL in Lln* .shapes of the caps, 
gowma, mid hoods, The? coloring* are unrelated, 
except llmL led gowns and ) ed hoods arc indica¬ 
tive of a doctorate In the IJniLcd States llieie 
js >n general u*e a uniform system adaptable to 
each hihLiUiLjoii, and differing at each nisLiLu- 


Thc following arc the codes nf ONford, 
Cambridge, uml Edinburgh 1 — 


UNivrnsiTv uk o\toun 

II \. M.ll. 

CSowii Ill lick hIiiIT (inn it. lllwk silk 

II,,ml lllurk HluJT llinid llluc silk Iron met! 

In aimed \\ itli while fui. with white tar, 

M,A M.D 

Clown Pluck silk Clmui Hlnck ailk 

llttutl IJIark mIJi luwd Horn] ^rnrJi't clnlh* lined 

witli crimson silk I wiLli crimson Bilk 

1C 
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nn 


Min n. 


IfMt EJiNITT Or t I) I TV IIU null 


r,u.vn Mark Bilk , r Sow ID lOfu-k mlk, , 

Jfooi! lJhiek flilk lined lfnuil Blur* nilk irirruncd 

wiili glossy black ailk Willi wlulo lur. 


M A. 

Clown. Murk wlk 
Ilnnrl Jll.uk mlk lim'd 
Mllll vslill* 1 Mlk 


DD. 

Gown, mark silk. 

Hood' fimHed cloth lined 
mill blnck Bilk 


Muh.D 

(inwn lllnrk mlk. 

IIon 1 1 Wtiili* ftilk»n bro- 
rmlp hm.il sviili rninflon 
fiilk. 


II 1). 

fhmn lllnfkflilk 
ITihkJ Black pilk lin'd 
with )>iit|»I■' h 1H ( Uir- 
rlrri'il vuili fur 


M H nml M H 
(inwn Blink mlk 

M“»mI llfiuk Milk Hurd 
"Bh mm .no nth, (rifted 
w lift v.lute fur 


B CL. 


Gown. Black silk 
Hood, Blue silk trimmed 
will whiles tor 


8 CM. audfl.M. 

Co a n Black fllulT. 
UiMul. HhmulL 


D.C.L, 

Clown. Blnck flilk. 

Hood Scnrlut rlplh bund 
wall ermtaou arik. 


CSp nml n.Tjill. 

Clown. lllnrk Bilk 
Hood Mi mli l Gnlh hned 
«ilh 1 ranch nroy 


Doctors of Divinity, Civil Law, Medicine, 
Music, Science, mul beltm air entitled to wear 
a acarlct olntli gown, faced uni lined with the 
color of the lining or the hood of tlieip re .spec Live? 
faculties 


UNlVtnaiTlf OF CAMDHIDOB 

B.A. l 


Gown Blnck atufT. 

Hood block nlufl 
trimmed with wluto fur 


D 1> 

flown Mark Milk 

Hund llhu Is iluiU Inn d 

with inirrdi- ••ilk 

U. H 

Omvn Black “ilk 

Ilnod Mul- Milk Inu'L 

w il h lilio* ••ilk, 11J>J 

with whin I nr, 

un 

(imin Black mlk 

IBmtl Block tlullv lui d 

with bloc rolk 


M 1> 

f i * • w 11 Him hulk 

Uuiid 111 u k iliilb biird 
w illi i riiri«4fii hilk 

11 S' 

(iimn Blmkhilk 

IB* 1 "I Bl'«k Mlk Kind 
Willi It Iitnii-v «line Mlk, 

■ i\ w ilb while fur. 

I)H. 

f.owu Hl.uk nlk 

Utw»d, Ulnt'k Mlk lnwil 
w illi b iiuni-s i 11 nu •'ilk, 


l'nll-dress rijiaih for llni'lnm uf the FinversUy 
of Ihlmlmigh mr made nf mipeilme si’ittlel 
cloth, Um-e hUwi'm, Imid \Mth iieh hilk of the 
color of tin* lining of the lifinil uf tlu k gindiiaie’H 
degree. 

'i'llo following is thr Infurcnlloginli 1 Kyat pin 
in list 1 m tin* United Slates, 


M A. 


LL.D. 


Oouvn Black silk 
IIodcI Blnck silk 
with white silk 


lined 


Gown, Hlnrk talk 
IIooil. Scarlet cloth lined 
with pink mlk 


D D. 


MB 


0own. Black eilk 
Hoed Dlnok mlk 
with black Bilk 


lined 


timvn Black flilk 
Ilnod Blnck fiilk trimmed 
with wlnto lur. 


DD. 


MB. 


Gown. Black silk. 

Hood Scarlet cloth lined 
with pluk &dk 


Gown. Black Bilk 
llood HpnrlcL cloth lined 
, with pink edk 


lillW ,N H 

Dndkimii uu T s j► nf lAwk aluFT, wauid or iinintcd 

hUtU 1 , tip' II 4ir thi'i ll, t'O ll*'Mil 

11 Will 1 ulli Gf him k hi nil, tutu/ 11 ' < 11J t < < I I'li’fVc, IjfiCn 
or plcj ‘0 il, wilb Ilnnrl 

M Mill ^lt Mlk |srrfindd\. bmn i|uhu| vheve, with 
hIii in'ijr il 11 ]it 1 r jmrl fur iirm, n|n n, wuh Ijnnrl 
DurnniH Of ndk |,r* f* raMy. with round hi ll alrcvo, 
UOA« lim'd down iho Inmh nu»l lull ml *m Ibc fluwit 
wllli black \ilvcl nr nhct wlmllj nr in tuirl nf ihn 
ilrgri'C < olnr, wdli Imml 

Pre-iUleutH, f'luint’t'UorH, i\iul Dnuw iiuiy liuvo, 
the yokes, frcrnu, ami liara Irluimrd \ulli gold 
branl nntl may won r gold Guwh Mmubci.s 
of Hie (lovrrning Body (Tnialtu's, cLr ) nmy 
wear the Doetoi ’.s gowa dmmg Leu lire of ufflco. 


LL B, 


Mill B, 


Gown. Hlnck adk 
IIcoJ Black silk ttitmwcA 
with w luta fur. 


Gown Black Bilk 
llood, Blnck etuff 
trimmed with white fur. 


LL.M. 


Mur D, 


Qosvw Black silk, 
Hood Blnok Bilk 
with wluto fur 


lined 


Gown Black flilk 
Hood. TW puen ndk Imed 
with white mlk. 


Doctors of Divinity, Laws, Medicine, mul 
Muaic are cnlitlecl to win scarlet gowns, 
faced and lined with the color of the lining of tho 
hood of their respective faculties 


limit*}! 

llooriti Hhniihl lie of the Mime nuUcrijilH n h llio 
Gowns, nro uf ihslim'livi* .Hhii|irs fen llarlu'lfjr, 
Mtiblrv, mid Dmitnr, and urn hard with Nik 
Hluiwiag Uio nlUeial vuUirs at the uihtilulum cmi- 
fairing Lite degice, or ulUl wUm-Ii llm wearer ih 
cimiu'ideij, and urn tririiini'd uilli velvet or lho 
cnlor (liHtinelivu uf the deglee, LImih. 

ArlnnivLIpLleca white (Iralnrv . . mlvt-r gray 

Tllcnlfigy , , m-iuhiL Liiftlin i iinn nuiriffti 

Liuvh . . iniriitn 1 'Inn innrj , nil vii 

BUdiwnphy . lihiu Denu^rv Blue 

Srionrn Hnld-vclhiw Veil rJnnry hi-ictiiv nmy 

Idim arts lirowJi I-'ernslrv . ru**n i t 

Mnlicnni RU'sm Llbn»r> anonro . leiuovi 

Musia , pink Ih'duHogy . IirIiL bhio 

Cominerco nnd Account an cy . drub 
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r \vm 


Th« 0\[<ud cup, of mu go or lirmulclnlli, with 
cjllior htiO til folding rroun, w worn for nil 
degrees, lml the Hin'tnra.te is entitled In n gold 
tassel in whole or p-nl, and the Onelor’H cup 
liliiV bv of vehel. 

The ofTiniil ooWn of Hume of l Ik* mmv im¬ 
portant iiistitiiUoiiH arc nsfulluus. — 


Ynln . 


llllin 


Ilnrvnril 
( ‘MuuiMn 
Prim cam , 

Uiuv.af LVmi 
WiIIiami * 

Flryu Mnur 
Cnriirll . , 

IJnivi’rmLj of ('liiniHci . 

Ihimn 

IIiinnlMri 

New YotV UiUvcr**il> . 
Tnhus IIu]ikuiM . . 

rnru-io , , 

Tiilnnr . . . 

Drirlmoulh . . , 

Wifli-I* i 

llrowu . i . . 

Ml lMvukv 

VllllllTil. 

WHfJ illl . 

T||fh 

Ciror^i' N iiiliiiiHton Uni- 

T.ilmtli . . 

{ii'wwlowii . 

IIoK ( pi-i 

S 1 I rain ii X-i\ irr 
Mitiili’U lin 

Unuir-itv nf MmIiu-'mi 
Piiix rr-il\ *il l "(ilif'irum 
hi, ,S|( |Jiciis . . 

KwlHU't . . 


. ('riiirmii 
Ijllrtll W\\S\ Xk\W\ W lllte the, pill 
t Irniut' w iMj hliu'k i In s ri-il 
. , Urd, V lilt Nun ( In vimi 

If<»\ ill pnrjilti 
. . Muirr, wilh «In Li ■ rlii'vnni 

r'nrju'liau, wiili tun is Idle rlu vruhi 
. , , . Mnrimn 

tVlTJU'l 

. llhio, ulMi liulT I'lieiran 

, , . . > t lull l 

. ]ll;vi‘k| wjUi i(nM rhi \ run 
. . Mr man 

. (line, xxilli Miiv iluw run 

. , . <ilWll 

. , , l>nrk Man 

, . . , . Hrnwn 

, U«lu hhic 

1'ijrjili', w nil w Inti’ i In xrun 
('finluml, wuh Mirk iJirxnm 
, llMuri. with Mur i-hcxrun 


UliLfi, nplli liiifF c'Tiiwrrm 
. Ilnmii, witli wlnl« chi'snm 
ClreV, ssiUi Mm* vhi'Mou 
, I'uipln 

. M'lrmiO w nil hiiii 't hr\ roil 
. \\ Iiiti , wiiJi m rn (in \ mn 

MiiiCi villi lilnu cln'vnrn 
fiuM hilk, mill Mm' rinwrnJi 
. , , ( 'ii iiliiml 

. , hv.it lei 


f'erupn fulfill 
Prillednnl CMIcri’, lliirul, 

Hyriu . . . Turk i y red mill wlnto 

ILnlii'i L hnlli'ifr. Cofi- 

hIhw1iiwi)iIv . LiyM Man 

Mnniln 1 'imiT'Uy , . (inlil nml li«lil Mini 

Naliunlly college lioloiri me lirller known 
\\\ Wwiv InmniK limn imL'ide, mid In Urr at 
iiisfitnlions tliuL ])lnv mulch tunics together 
thun at nunc flislnnl iilnres American col¬ 
li go niloi^ am, Jmueiei, hmm earned evt'iy- 
wJicri 1 , 1‘ijimully ^int*i* it Inn heroine the 
custom fm uunciMlLKi mid rnlh^en Lo riu* 
to Liu* irripienis nf (lien hoiinhUV demurs Lho 
cmirel hoods fm these ili'utt’ts At miten- 
iiiuIh and olliei ^irul ron\ ijciiIiooh many air 
Rnen In u-olhiR deh^idi'N from Aincrienn anil 
foiciRii utm 1 'idiii‘s, juid are r arned and Jain 
worn in widely Hf'iminled phieiH, and thus 
Hrive Lo make known Ihr iudiliiliniiH wIiohu 
decrees lire ]'e|Mevi>ii(n| hy lhe IiuikIh 

As there me /i liir^r nuiuliei 1 of prnfrs^nrti 
in Ameiiea holding (lernun deRires, in families 
whole the lulrreoUeRiaUi KNsli'iu ta used, U hna 
hreume tin nhtoin for tlu‘m to line Uir enpy, 
Rinviti, and hoods of Lheir ujijnopnnLe deprees, 
which me iiMinlfy IMi 1) , lining tlir lioodn with 
the colors nf the (lerinmi iniivoivdlicvs, upon 
winch is laid a CJcrman lii-cliOMtm of hluck, 

mu, i — o 


while, nnd red, This cusloni was inaugurated in 
at the Uinvei'Hitv of Chleago hy /l confer¬ 
ence of pndeHsnrtf of (irniuui und oLlinr natianal- 
ilies who weir oiiLfilliiig under the Aiueucan 
hv.sU'Iii, and w liu dcHigncd Lhia ayinholism to m- 
du'ule the imuiceciC the degree* which ieprcBcntcd 
ho much of (ieiiniui modem resrureli 
The t term an winvei/iilKH nre ru]jrescntcd ns 
follows. — 

Uiin roily of Jicrlin 
l'iir(iLi' a willi irj-rlinx run in center 
UmwTrtily uf X'itUaivk 

D'irk ari'ui, willi iri-clmvron in contor 
DriniTHily nf rioUoiKni 

Yd line, tufU iri-rlirvrnn in center 
UwtM'iHily uf Untie 

Wlulr, iv illi tn-i’licvron In center 
UimiTuti nf UrnlilhirK 

H' (J, i\ith lrer|ji x reju m renter 
Ihm i rml v nf Miniirli 
1 ijilil klnr, mill lieclievron in center 
Unix vir-il v c.j f I,ci|isn 

t»ruix nhiM* while, willi In-rhevron in center 

IFimu-iih rif Jcii(i 

(Sneii nhiJM 1 aolil, with Lrl-cUcvroa m center 
UniMriitj of W lirzhurR 
JJIiii* iilunp uliitr, viuli Lii-chrvroii In ccnlcr 
Vnlvi rr.iii of Till)iiii'i‘ii 

Uni tilifiii IiIikK, mill trl-ellcvrnn in miter 
film rrnV% of llomi 

Ulalr ilium* lilui'k, ixUli tThrlicvroii in center 
Ihuiiitailv nf •SirupslinrK 

Uliick ahmc ml. v iih uliite clievroa 
Uriiur^Hi of Ilri'nluu 
lllui'li. akinr i\lull 1 , idlli red rlicvron 
llnval Nuruiul (‘ullffre, Ahinicli 
lUviv nntl i\ hitv jmmK with tn-thrvTDn 

Hiuvard 1ms the kuiuc code, for rowub, hut 
hIiowh t|a* Hchool in ulucli tlio tlegiec uns given 
hy Iho hame i olorfl ns the trimming of the 
hooch under the inletoolleguile .system, in the 
foi in of in aided douldo ciowVfoeL (for honorary 
degiee.s, Lnple erow's-frel) iihiced on each fiido 
of lla* gown in front near Lne eolltu Jlmvard 
Jiuods ace nil of tlie Ma.sLor's slmjie, lined with 
crimson, and are of difTcicnl lengths for Ihiclic- 
hiVH, Musleih, tuul UoetocR. Foi honorary do- 
grecs they are of elolli, oLheiwiso they match 
the gowns Vrofussm',, asiislimt pToftshDTs 
and oLIut moiubciri of the Unneisity Council 
wear a stiunrc noft cap of velvet 
The following colleges retain clnpiucnl corles 
In use before the framing of the mtcicollegiate 
h\>tein: Trimly, TinteiMly or the {South (>Sc- 
walter), St. John’s (Ammpulis). They arc lo 
he found m Llw Liutig Church Alumnae 
(‘ajis and gnu ji.s Joi\ c* heen used in Llie United 
States from rolmmd tunes, par tic ul ad y at Oo- 
lumhi/i (King's (’ollege), where a local code ex¬ 
isted New YoikUnivei'Mly, l/iiiversiL 3 or P(*nn- 
syl vania, mid otlieis have u.scd go a ns fm long 
peiiods AI mu l hSSr> Lluni 1 cmno a Hludcnfc 
movement to use them, nnd from (lion until 
IH!)3 Llieic was n rapidly increasing adoption of 
the, custom mi the part of graduating classes duo 
to an appirelation of their value, loigcly from 
a demormhr standpoint, smeo goiyna and cap* 
clothed all alike in an outwaul, equal fellowship. 
An inleicst also aionc among college presi¬ 
dents and trustees, nnd the Yale Corporation 
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Was one of the earliest governing borliefl to bo 
gowned The Columbia, New York Umvm.uty, 
and University of Pennsylvania fneuHieu were 
ahondy gowned The Mur vivid hundly was 
supplied foi the 2&0th Annlvonmvy In IKSG 
The statute foi an IntcrcoIluRintc System 
of Academic Costume was drawn by n coinnAs- 
flion proposed by Princeton in 1MW, to which 
the lending untoMsilics imd colleges wero in¬ 
vited to send uiciuhora. Columbia whs icp- 
resented by President Setli Low nnd Mishap 
Potfcci, n Lrusteo; Yalo by llov, Chflfl U/lv 
P almer, a trustee; University of New York 
by Chancellor McCJituikcii, ami PcineeUm by 
Col. John J McCook, a IrusLcc who wn.s tlm mov¬ 
ing spirit at Princeton in proposing 1 the com¬ 
mission, and the secretary of the commission 
when organized. A number of uisliUUions 
expressed iatcvest without sending delegates. 
Col. McCook had seen the value oT devices 
on nrmy uniforms in differentiating the vuiioiiH 
army corps and divisions lie sLiuhed tiie 
tvadilLonal colors as used in the older umvciid- 
ties of Italy, .Franco, and Great linlnm to murk 
the different faculties; he realized tho endless 
confusion that would jiiiso should cneh Ameri¬ 
can college have its own wnrclalul code of 
gowns, nnd especially of hoods, and know Hint 
American colleges would never be able to 
secure the benefits of academic costume unless 
n By stem could be devised thnt could be adapted 
to all institutions and be understood in all by 
anyone who had become familiar with the sys¬ 
tem at any one institution Tho wilier, whoso 
article in bhaUntarsiltf Magazine of Dee , IBM, 
had pointed out tho need of a system, win* culled 
into consultation, prepaicd colored sketches 
ancl cxpoiimtmfcnl gowns and hoods, and assisted 
in defining the distinguishing features id tho 
caps, gowns, and bonds for the iliftmnt digrces, 
Tho atatuio ai prepaicd by the cnuuuiMWm 
was olTcied to tlm universities and colleges, mid 
was soon adopted by a considerable mimbci, 
arid has since been taken ii]j so generally that 
it is considered to be u\ force at nil m(dilutions m 
the UniLecl Stales, with the few exceptions 
noted. In 1S91, when tiie statute was adopted, 
a registry under tho uaino of the In Lorcollegiiile 
Bureau, of Academic Costume, wm opened lo 
reeoid tho correct eolor.H of the institutions, the 
an alignment of the colon where more than one 
mm employed, and any other pavtirulma of the 
gowns, hoods, ami caps used under tiie system 
or otherwise of all callages and universities 
wlmiever located, and any oLlicr iiifmnmtum as 
to then ceiemonies. In 1002 Lhc Regents of tlm 
University of the Stato of Now York gi allied a 
chav ter La the Ihuoau which hml v rally been in 
existence since 1887, and it 1ms continued its 
location at Albany, N Y. 

The object of Lhc corporation is " to establish 
and maintain a library \dating to llm universi¬ 
ties, professional, technical, and advanced 
nolioob mill colleges of the world, parfcicuhuly 
as to their membership and then ecimnonml 


and other nubile fippr'/iranres, including their 
gowns, honilM, ni|H, mlms, budges, bmiuerH,nrirw, 
and olher jegjilm iml oh such ciecjisidiiH, to 
■mamUdu n logv-Aer of sUvlvvIv'S emhm, and 
UHiigen. deigns uiul dosenpUouH uf the at li¬ 
cit's of iieadenm: whlumr uud icgnlia wit\\ 
their cnri'eet cnlor.s, mateiiuh, i|imlilipH, m^h, 
jiiupurliuim, mul the ru i migoineiil tJieienf, 
In ]nmmiU k KiK'Uil hilorccmitt 1 among mem¬ 
ber* of iiuiverMlicH inirl I'lpllegc.H, uiul to dU- 
heniiuuU' information on the nubjiTls above 
Men tinned ” 

The opinion of Urn Imrenuis in lm bnd by tmy 
one iiitoiested, without charge, hr it vvus founded 
through jlti tiemleiine in terest to fill a need of tho 
colleges and imivemitien in collating informa¬ 
tion and aecunng coiioelnrSH m the use of aca¬ 
demic. costume— lhc regal iu of the edurnlmmd 
army Cl C L 


Reforcticesi — 

Acmb micrtf Honda* rtr Itn John unrluafrl, LL i> „ 

1 ’ 8 A 8i J «l , HerLnr nf >St Mnry's Mtmlruie 
APmnw fJiin'Jii if/ ArmJumr ('mama Hi print frum 
AMmiiv .trails, 11 HU 

Cu/nnmi 1 , Dims f'i.omv Ktiuiish CW nm?, Veil 2, 
IV2 ILmulnu, llllHl ) 

Coafriwicj nj tho Mnntnri of the f'uirrrm/y of Osfirrd 
21 plnlis Unfurl 

Coitumra vf /Ac f 'niurtsity tf ('nmhridtjc 21 pliilcs 
C'jiiiiIhiiIki' 

FaiuuOh', Ij\ W ^'usnmn' ui J'liyf/imf. (r.ou'Um, 

\mi) 

La. C'iiiiiX, TAUJi Munur™, Crt^Unnn and Drrsi ilunno 
tho J/iiif/lr (LipJirli.il, 1HV7 ) 

Lkovatiij, (mIiiinui ( '. 7A', C’n/j rind tjuii'n m .tr/i■ riru. 

(Mli'iuy, N V , LMU1) 

Wm.iji, J (It ford (ttul 1 1* ('nUruiH (Lnuiloii, 1 hllH ) 

\Yki. 1 iB» L 'J'Ac O-r/unJ C 1 * rimnny U hlonl, ) 
WouiJ, T \Y Lu It muni ii fi/ and Atari* f nm il f’ohmrs 
(Jii)mli>u, 1.S7I4) 

Woon, T W, Tho /li(]rcni. Ciuh'HH. runt f/nph nj 
VJri/i.fA. Cohjnud, I ml mn and Ir/Jinnin f r n in r<#i /ir j 
aieJ (/ oil/um (Lujiiluji,) 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM — Rer Fhkkdom 
or Tnvcnixd 01 Arun’Mir FniiKmiM (for 
FniiimoM or Lkviinim;, m'i* In^n'ivii Rimum) 


ACADEMICIAN. — See Euucvlionai. Jnuu- 


namhm in Amiuiic.v 


ACADEMIE (ICngli.sli, aCaomh) —The 
Wri A iinil in the ftdmllli^l^nlm , 01 gnm/nium 
of the French edm iituinal .system Tho ninety 
depaitmenH into uliieli Fenfire in di\ idl'd 
are grouped in a more in le^ m hill ary fnslimn 
into .sevenleeu nendeniies r l hew un* Aix, 
Uvam^ou, llmdeiuix, Caen, (“UuiuIi^iy, (Vr- 
innnL, Dijon, fiionolile, Lille, Lyons, iMcmtpel- 
liei, Nancy, Puns, Poiliers, IteimcH, 'riPuluuM 1 , 
ami Algier, each one hiking ibi name Tioni the 
city which lo ih nIViHid sent, and eneh exerpl 
C’luuulvdr J v and Algiev luiviug its m\ u uuiveusily 
Tho ailiniinstrnLi ve oflieer of the aeiuhuny ih the 
rector, whom at the head of all three drgiemjf 
ins tine tiun, ciemenlarv, seeondaiv, and higher. 
(The Mimater of Public Instruction is the rec¬ 
tor of the Academy of Pm is, Imt his iictivo 
function^! ns far ns tliis jniilieulur academy is 
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concerned, rue dclegnlMl lo u \ice-rerlr>rj 
Under Llie rector me in iimny ncmleiny m- 
flpcuLoi’H us (hen 1 arc dcpnrUnrnls m the ucud- 
cmy, although Vur\H Inn mm oral [iddilinnal 
im|jiM!lt)H. These ui'ndnmi'H \nrv greatly 
in ni tv. and imjmrlam c, ranging from I’arn, 
willi ninu depm ImcnH mid iippruximulclv live 
and three (puiilcM niilhniH uF people, lu CJmrii- 
lniry, wnLh mdy two drpMi'l iiimiIh arifl fewer 
Hum flPVcnlv-eigliL thousand iiiIiilIuIuiiIh 

.See KniNCtij EumirnN in, 

ACADEMY. A term dcri\ ed fmm lliedrnk 
inttMuxi*, nsubuth of Albeit**, which sun laid out 
hvCimonund prcM-nled Lo llie rilj ns public 
pleasuresgrounds It wushere Unit 1’l.iLu ineliilid 
discussed with Jin pupils, and here his fnllnueiH 
cstablisliod UiciiiHelves as a m'IkioI Hence Iho 
name “ Academy M came lu be applied lo lliein, 
and from Llimne was adopted generally Lo refer 
Lo any schoolui place of learning oi any a^hoeia- 
iioii uf men formed fur Uie pursuit of Jileruiy or 
Hcienlilie 01 minim invi'sligulmn The library 
nail universily of Alexandria are s»id Lo have 
originated ftoinsucli an iiihliMilion, founded hy 
FLulcmy Solei. And rimrleinngiie and Alenin 
are credited with Llie esliihlMlnnrnl of mi 
academy for llie almlv of ynunnmv, ihcloriv, 
pnelry, liislmv, and mullu'inulicH Uni it was 
during llie UeiiiLiHHunce Llial Llie academy in llie 
house or an insocuilion of literary men sprang 
inlo pnpulmily willi llie edncnled classes, 
puiliculurly willi llie urisloeriiey, alio licie 
fnmid an oulleL fm Iheir uclmlw Aliliougli 
Uip academy imiv have origiinili'd jmjIiit or m 
anoLlier eounlrv (Helgium is said lo have Imd an 
academy in llie twelfth eeiilun ), llalj is llm 
scene of its fuller development, and indy mm 
other unLiLiUiun, Llie [ratfmnf of b'lmtd (inn lev, 
founded at Toulouse in UI2.J In award prizes 
to successful Tioiibadoui.s, Inn had a Inline) and 
move HUveessful nueci, continuing in existence 
to the prenenl Lime for Uie eneounigcnieiiL of 
poeLiy, The earliest new [nines wcie founded 
for the advuneeineuL of Lin* sLiuly, hr*l of rhnsi- 
cnl, mid soon uflei wards of lluliun, liLeialiue 
The Vbilumr A unit 1 m if win Founded id Florence 
in 1171 under Uie puli onnge of (‘osniode' Medici 
foi llie si in I v of philology and llie philosophy 
of Plain, lo winch weieKiiOU added llie works 
of Jhinle and oilier Kalian widen Aflei Llie 
expulsion or (lie Medici and llie dissolution of 
llie academy m 13-7, l lie ivrnk, particularly Llm 
.study of Kiilmn wrileis, um laken up by (lie 
A cade in if of Fhae/of, 1,11(1 Numerous assnein- 
turns were formed fur the same piupose m rdl 
pjirlsof iLaly, Uie most famous hemic the <lrra- 
tlenun r Ivlin Cnittca or b'urfnmtartim, Uie "acad¬ 
emy of Llie aiflcd ones," formed m 1.1K7, 
This aradeinv juildished in JO 13 llm TV 
ruhidrmo della Uriisrri, Incorporated with 
two ollici societies iL is shll in existence 
Academies of a similar dmiuetei soon came 
to lie established throughout, Kmnpc In 
1017 Drc Fruchtbruigcndc Gcaellsolwft was 


rounded ul Weimar lo fosler n study of the 
(lerimin language and rhetoiio mid lo set llie 
Hlamlaids for a dislinelively Cerinaii educalion 
anil morality Ils influence, liowricr, was 
rie\er strong The fmlher development of Lite 
lilfrurv aeadeiny Look plnre in Fiance under 
l)i(‘ jmlionu^e of J.oijih XIV and Ins niiiiislers. 
The Frvurh A mivnnj or iruiuL ed from a private 
Huncly formed fur llie Hludy of French liLcra- 
llire Jl meived its elmiLei fioin Lite Kiiir, on 
Llie lucuiniiieiidalioii of Hiehelieii, in 103.1 JLs 
ami wan H lo rejpiJnLe the huimm^e and i eiulcr it 
jjure, elmuieut. and capable of treulinp the aria 
iviul seinwes. Us must iruiiortani wuTk 
was Lite ihsiic or the Dirlioimiy m J030, which 
has been eousluully Hiippleinenled With this 
Academy all Flench literary men have been 
connected Upon the meriln of a body which aL- 
lemplH lo net as a High Court or Letters il is not 
necessary lo cnlcr Iicre. During Uie Jlcvolu- 
lion llm FreneJi Academy,along wiLli oLher cmsU 
mg academics, was ini uipoi tiled in the* InsLitule 
An academy of Lins Lypo \vnn never formed 
in England. Arising out of tin* study of lilem- 
Lme, uciidemieH foi llieblinly of aiclncolagy mid 
history muse In lTOCuniler Llie ]mtronagc of 
the King, Lhe Ro\j(\l -Icridmy of ln,sa \piions and 
Afnlnh was fonni'd, pninaidy fur lhe purpose 
t>f suggesting nuiltdile designs mid memorials Lo 
eoniinejiioiule Lin 1 work nr Coins XIV, and 
wroiuhii'ily for llie sluily and discussion of llie 
Hiilijeet geneially In I7."i, r i the Actutnny uf 
ilnculanrum was eslablished ill XajileH for llir* 
hludy mid d^eussion of miliijuilics This 
academy published mi aremint of noil m 
1773 in tin 1 liihrAihi tli Ibcolfnitt, 

J!ut it was in llie field of lienee llmt the 
ncudemy had its giealesl and irmiiL mmeranl 
miceess The univeisilies in Llie .sevenLeenlli 
and eiglilccnlh eeiiluiy did not look with favor 
on Llie aLuily of anence, and exrepl in a feu 
(lernv.m umveisilies mi encourage men l wcut 
given lo il Tin* Aeudenty alTortlccl an excellent 
mgiuu/iilimi foi llinse whose mlciesls wen* 
hliongly Muenlilie 11 is a niaLter of nole lhaL 
the hesl work in science 1ms been done ouDidc 
the univeisitics and Taigely Ihnnigh lhe en- 
conrageimml of llie aeadtunie.s Tlu* earliest 
aeienlifir aisirlenij was founded m 1 Kin :i( 
Naples — llie Aattfnnm jS'rru/ei um \aimtrt 
— lhe nieinbeiship in winch was open only lo 
Llio.se who had made Home discowiy m niedi- 
cine or plnlosopliy. Incurring (lie suspicions of 
the Church, (his ituulemy was speedily iIn- 
fiolveil. An aeadeiny willi similur aim was 
fcirnvd ill Rome undei the influence of IVleiign 
Cesi, hearing the luune Linen, o\ Llie lynxes. 
"J'he A mule min del Cnnculo at Fluicuee (1 fi.!?— 
1007) was a society founded foi the purpose 
of conducting expei iinciUs Of Lins academy 
Tomeeili, Lhe mvimloT of the barometer, was a 
membei InFmncc the Old Academy of Sricncn, 
which liegan as a private society, was given a 
clmrLer at Lhi* augReslion of Colbert in 16GG, 
Sections wmre organised for Lhe study oT mnllic- 
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medics, pkyaica. and chemistry; pci in in nn were 
given to members by tho Kii% «ud inrnoy 
was provided for instruments PescurlrH mid 
Pascal were members of this institution, and i^ir 
Isaac NewLon became n foreign anomie, and 
after llio academy was reconstituted m luw) 
every French flcicnlist of nolo was i\ lUPinlicTi 
After being nbotinliml in 1702 the ftnulmy 
was revived and iccoiwlA luted in HH2 'the 
earliest scientific academy m (bnuiuiy was the 
Collegium Curiosum, founded by .1. U. Sturm 
in 1072, professor nt Allorff, fur the nmelitnm 
and discussion of experiments At Llie rue- 
gcation of Leibnitz, Frederick I eslnbl idled 11 if5 
Royal Academy of Science at Hoi Hu in 1700 
It was reconstituted in 1812 with four HeclioiiH, 
physical, mathematical, philosophical, ami his¬ 
torical The regular wembeia are paid. Among 
its members the academy hns. included the 
two Humboldts, Bovigny, Schlcicnn richer aiul 
Banko, Under the influence of the prevail¬ 
ing tendency a few followers of 11 a eon ineL to¬ 
gether in 1615 for Ilia discussion of expnnmeuUl 
society. Out of these meetings aiose the Royal 
Society (i j.d ). which received its cbartei in 1002 
Two oLIict developments of the academy Imvo 
been foi the study of medicine mid surgery 
(Naturae Cunosi or Lcojiolthne Academy in 
Geuinnny, f 10C2, Academy of Surge iy in Vienna, 
and llio [loyal Academy oj Mcdicirw in Franco 
are the moat important) and the fine arts (tho 
Royal Academy oj Aria in England, f 170H, ami 
the Acarfcmij of Fainting and Ncufpture in 
Parte, C. 1619, arc conspicuous example*) 

This type of academy has developed iu the 
United States, beginning with Lho dmmenn 
Philosophical Society, of which Hgii|iiiiihi Fian Iv¬ 
lin was the originator in 1743, In 1790 Lho 
American Academy of Arte and Sciences eamo 
into boing for the study of American antiquities 
nncl natural history, In 1812 was founded lho 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science which 
soon developed a library and rmiBCum of con¬ 
siderable value, pnYticulniiy m the fields of orni¬ 
thology and conchology. In 1SG3 the Ahihonni 
Academy of Science was chartered by CongroBS 
as an official organ for hclonlific hives tig a Lou. 
In 1808 the Washington Academy of Science 
was foimctl by the liicoiporation of aovcinl 
societies woikmg in Washington, A further 
development is the American Academy of 
Political and Social iSrnmcc, founded in 1S80 
in Philadelphia Local academies also exist 
for tho enCDiimgeinent of huo arts 
Courtly Academies. — In the middle of lho 
sixteenth century arose, under lho influence 
of Li'ealtecs like If Coifcgiano of UanLighom 1 (rj,D.) 
the advocacy of a type of school where lho nous 
of noblemen nnd landed geniiy could obtain the 
courtly training which tile public school of lho 
day did not offer. These schools woio known 
ns Academics, In the curriculum wcio included 
cxciciscs in arms and gymnastics, Latin, modern 
languages, practical mathematics, and natural 
philosophy. Such n typo of education is 


sketched liy Sir Humphrey (fillmil in Queen 
Hhcnbilh'* Academy, l’i72, celling forth n proj¬ 
ect for Lhr (duniLinh of the wurdN of the court 
and “ others of the > mith of nohilily uml gentle- 
men." A nn^piiunuH fenlim* m llm book is 
tile emplmsH who U n find im the iTuimug m 
KngliHh The enure nun of iltt* type i»f rdnen- 
Liou limy lie Hummed up in Uilberl'rt own litn- 
Ruugo, "’Fm Rueh an guvoi'ii ctmummv.calH might 
rather to bend thruiM'li rt to the practice 
thereof tliun tu lie lied to the huokidi tirnitu- 
Hitmee* of the The ptnH.mil rml was 

Lherefure uppei iiiohL in tin 1 framing of the rim de¬ 
mies Several olliir unrka of Hie siunn kind 
Appeared in ihc Mxleenih and seventeenth 
ceutuncH* The leaull of the tendeney waa seen 
hi the me of neadennes ni lliin time In (ler- 
many them won a wide^ireml development of 
them under the idle of JM/milwIi tjiii n In 
France they were encniiiaged by lltehrhcu, 
uiulci whose patronage the Acudemj of Tunis 
was cstahlinhcd, where the pupils were Uuight 
nUytricAl snenn*, ina llieniaheM, gvograpliy, 
French, Ilalinn, .SpuniHli, liihlmy, Jiemldry, 
niul martial aeroinpluhim ills At Tmlly there 
was a Riinilui academy iindrT ro>al ]iatioiuign, 
III Kngliuid Up 1 Blrongeal mlvuento of thin 
type of education mis Milton (or ), who in llie 
Tiaclfilc nj Ktfundwu (HUD fully develops lho 
aims and idcidi roprcM-nled h\ tin* iieaileiny, 
The Tjorhilc m all the more valuable ns it was 
based on Milton 1 * praclical expenenee, for a 
Rhort time, at any rate, in keeping an academy 
In L(M(1 n prnptHul wan made iu the House id 
Lards ff ulimil the creeling of uu AciuUuuy, for 
the breeding and Inunuig n|i of young noblemen 
nml gentlemen " 'l’ln* uLteinpt lo ijitruduec 
ncmlrinipH into Ivnglund did not sneered, Tim 
cvperiiuenlH of Sir Jlulllm/ar (ieibier (KUP) 
and of FauberL (I(>S2) in J.ondon were hIkhI- 
lived The neadeinieH an developed in Franco 
and Gornmiut performed an important function 
in modernizing Lhti curriculum of the Recoudaiy 
Hchoul. In hhighnid Ibe wnggehlmn emUiuned 
in MilLon'* Trarfufo nj)]iem» m a modilicil form 
to have been taken up in the academic* of the 
dissenter*, which arosenn a ivhuIl of the religious 
intolerance of the period. (Hee (Ii.ntiiv, Eou- 
catjon OP.) 

Nonconformist Academics — Jly lho Act 
of Uniformity (lfj(>2) not only weio diRscnlom 
excluded from iiuiveisity piivileges, but thoso 
who by that lime had nli'eud}' completed Llieir 
uiiivcirMilj*’ eduuulimi wcio delmired fiom tenrli- 
ing by tho necessity of obi run mg a l/inlnm's 
bcense Tho ichuIl was Dial Llmsu who end 
nlWinpl Lo Leiicli did ho by htenlLli or were 
cmiuicllnd In move nbmil by Lhn relenthwHess 
of iheiv pmmiUiiH, It was, iu the ninth of 
ICnglaiul ptirtusului'ly that the need of higher 
education wua most TclL (’romwell had at¬ 
tempted to meet Lho demand by establishing the 
Univeisity of Duiliain (y v ) in 1057, but llio 
patent wag withdrawn nt lho HcgLoratiou. 
Of blic two thouband nonconformist ministers, 
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who wore 1 dispo^e^ed 1 >v llii* Art of Uniform¬ 
ly, many won 1 driven by necessity, suiuc by 
choice, others by llir iiml of irxuiiiii^ up Mie- 
ce^surs Id Hu* nniioniifoniiisl iimuslrv. lo nvl 
up nendciiiics At Jind nmn> /mind iL dillimlt 
In rcroneih* it In tin ii t ( oii‘-eionr» ;« In give higliir 
iiiiLruoliou, fin Lli'-V fob rcsinnm d bv lho 
gnu In u I mu iiiilli of nr (’iiiiiln ulge fimii 

ini|iariiii|4 inilnif lion of uinvcr-dy Milk. 
UlliinalHy the iiigiiniciil lliul Ikio mill only 
applied lu nisiilulmm winch gumhd degm-s 
nievnilrd, mill I lu* di^mling iu'udcmirs arose 
iinliffoioiit pails of I lu* I'nimm, bur umio pm 
lieiilarly in Luur’islmc *inrl Yiirkdiiic Tin* 
choice nf llio Idle "acini* uiv ' fui tin se jiHiMi- 
LicniH ni'iv lie liaecd look oitlur In Mdlon'.s 
iho, ni belter In tin* ii|i|ibo;i1 mil of (lie l cl in 
by Calvin ami I lie foundris of (lie Cnivci-ily 
of Kdiiihiugh (n iiTii\oi*i]lh s which wore es¬ 
tablished wiLlioul the huh Inin nr lhe rope 
(Senrially lliese neadi'mirs wno (niigliL bv one 
man, later two nr linen u'hMiiiiI I ij Lois were 
engaged The pupili bunded in the house nf 
tile lutin', (Hill uf I ell lliiew 111 their Ini with 111 ill, 
when, owing to (lie evri-iiupcluliNg danger nf 
piiMcnilnm, lie r«minl jl ncce-Mnv In move 
from line Inwu In nimlliei, linpieudv llm 
Lute mh ennlimml usili^cnhng nimislei i, and Llm 
nen"<iiIv nf ueeephlig calls mvulvid Hie le- 
llinvul nf Hie uemleiiiv Tin' students weje unb 
draw n alone fimn among I be ili'sciih’is, fm’ llin 
academics ueie -el up ns u proleM iitfiniil Llm 
icllginus inliileiauee nf (In' mu', rr.ilii s and us n 
demand dial h* iN nf lem mug should be njn u In 
all Tim-, llm lev, E.ul nf Oxford, who lulu 
introduced I lie .So Insin Ihll, w ns cducalcd in nil 
academy, mi Inn wen* Tlimims Kcckci, liiLer 
Aielihisliup nf lVinleiluiry, and Duller, Inter 
Jbilinp nf Durham arid aullmr nf tin* Annfotflf 
At lu it lln* class nf students who wen* ilmwn 
to LI ii' academics weu* in h position m lnmnUun 
llioniM*l\osj Litei, liowovci, thev were drawn 
from a pnmei class, and funds fm Llieir mippoi L 
were established The Independents of London 
had two sm h funds under I In* eliaige of Llm 
Iinlepriideiil Tumi llnaiil ami Lhe Kind's Dead 
Hneiety Manv depended mi mid lereivecl pri¬ 
vate uiiLiiihooiioc and betpiesls iri inhliLirm 
lu 1 1 issm'v, mill llebiew, lectures were given at 
the academies on theology, logic, cUnrs, 
milmnl ]ihilnsii]iliy, wnmvlnlogv, piicuniaUilngy, 
and cluminlogv Latin was Llm language nf 
iiiHhueLmii ami miiivchuIiiiii, with nulv alight 
oveepliniH, until the change lu English was 
ili11 1 uliiced by Doddridge The students did 
mil receive a piepm alum fm I lie inumLrv iihmc. 
but fur mcclieine and publie life The hlnndaid 
wluoli was allainrd in (lie limml enurae of four 
years innv he judged fiom the fact limb on leav¬ 
ing thu nourleinil's ubiidenls worn permitted 
In graduate at one of the MpnLli.sh uiiivei dlics 
aftci one session 

Tim earliest ncadrnw was established bv 
Hiolmrd Erankluiul in Iiih house nt Uathniell, 
Yorkshire, m JG70 Erankland, who was a 


graduate nf Cambridge and wns .selerted for nn 
nppmiituient nl Durlnini University, wuh a 
Hum of htiong prisoimlily, and had lmd llio 
mil rage to beard Climlos II on Llio loligiuny 
ipjeshun. In hplle of numerous vieissitmipfl, 
lie Hiien-eded in keeping Iiih iiradcniy Lngellior 
fur Iweulv-r ighl veins His success nr was 
Tmiulhv .liillie who remuveil to ALlerehlTr m 
Yorkshire A laige number nf olhei ucudeinii s 
mum fullowi-d in an unbroken much Ihiguo 
and JleiineLL fZ/ishay of LhN.irn/ir.s, London, 

IM)S -1S12> eiuiiiicrate lliii Ly-livc iiendeiiurd 
fiom 1'iiinklaiid’rtfmiiiilfiLHm tu 17,SO. Perluips 
the leai liei wlm had thu widest inllucncc, 
uirln ulmh through Iiih textbooks, wuh I’Jnlip 
held ridge C/e ), who had ihaigo of the netul- 
emv lit NnitliuiupLon fur tw'enty-lwo >enid 
and lriUmluml the practice of lecturing in 
English With Doddndgo the puirieouliou of 
the dissculmg leaolieiH ciinio to an end, Uuoiigli 
the inlerveiiLimi of Ueorgo III on bis behalf, 
when an uLlcmpl was made Lo bring him to 
Lrial. Doddridge's iieudciny was moved by his 
Micee^nt tn I Javentr.j, where .Joseph PuesLley, 
who later himself LnugliL in the academy at 
M'urmiglun, was il sLudent Towaid the cud 
nf (lie eighteen Hi cenLur> tin 1 iielivity of the 
liuiieoufiiriiiisl nrudcihlcft came Lo an end, 
with tin 1 exeeplum of the ^Inuoliesler Aerulemv. 
fmimlid 11 ill! I mill luler removed to f.ondon mill 
uuw localcd at Oxford ns Mimelii^lci 1 College 
The service of (lie luiucimfoi mist unu lem wn 
lo Engluli eihnaliou eunnoL he oveirnlptl, 
A L n time w lien a large mi in her of eager hlndeiiLs 
wiudd have Ucmi excluded bom lira umyeiMiles 
Ihcv rdepped in and vny ndeqimlely filled Lite 
bieneli. My their alLcnlinii lo Hiibjeets wlueh 
were lieynnd tin senpc of the iimveraiheH, they 
eontiiliiiteil m a^irding the mndeiii biauplies of 
h'lumng to oblniu a foothold in England 
Without the .strung eonsen alium uml dovoluiii 
Lo ffii iiih or the older univeisiUes, the unuleinirs 
wcic eminently piogicssive and adaptable to 
new needs. Since Llicie was not nny i efiti ietion 
us to llie length of the coursea, htiulenLi were in 
a position tn go fiom one academy Lo another 
in seal eh of what Milled them best Tha 
eariicslness of llio leaeheis who wcie lint secure 
in a lifehnig umveisily appoiutinonl could nob 
but lire ihe entbiiHiasm of then’ Hliidenla On 
then sei v nes In iiijncniiforinitv and the pnn- 
eijile of loloatiun I Iiih is not the place Lo enhiigc 
(.Set* JJihHi.vruiis and Education) 

In America — Met omlnry educaLinn in Aincr- 
leu liasappeuredp.suepesHiM'ly, under Llneu donn- 
niuiL type formH, tho (Latin) guunmur school 
of Lhe enlonml neiiod, tho ueadomy or the, early 
1 epublie, and the public high school, since Lhc 
Civil War Tho colonial gmmimr school was a 
eluso reproduction of its English prototype. It 
tended, especially in New England, Lo bo local 
in its palionagc Its prime function was to 
lit boys for Lhe university. Its curriculum, 
accordingly, consisted (properly) of only Latin 
mid Clrcck In ihcoiy, Latin was the exclusive 
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language, not only of the seluKilraom, bul alfio 
of tlia playground, Whan the eM^(!iu;i(*H (jf 
practical life did force tlio grammar hclmol to 
provide English, writing, mid arithmetic, mr\\ 
studies were looked upon rh cxlruiieon.H, in¬ 
troduced merely ,r in order to ipialdy huHi for 
bluings ns intended to nmko no fuiLher pi og¬ 
ress in VGRrmiiK/ 1 Moreover, Tm the mod 
part, llio grammar acliool Jiml grown up within 
some dominant religious establishment which it 
in turn, tended to perpetuate Thin was na Iron 
of the Episcopal ftmtoerncy of Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina ns it wan of the 
Puritan hierarchy of New England 
As the eighteenth century progressed, lids 
unity of original control was shaken, WluU>- 
field and the "New Lights" stirred tlm inLr cache d 
leligioua conservatism from Georgia lo Massa¬ 
chusetts iUiostaCPi'csbytcuftiiScotcKaiid Irish 
entered into the Middio and Southern colo¬ 
nies Baptists incrcnscd in numbers, mul Meth¬ 
odism begftvt to bo felt. Tiro day or the non¬ 
conformist wna at hand, At the same limo 



An E»r)y New England Academy 


there was rising everywhere an Amoricun spirit 
which began ta bo conscious of itself and iLomuiuh 
of settling American problems in an Ainencmi 
way New institutions weio domandod It 
has been shown in tlio preceding bcqIlqii how 
that after the Restoration the academy aiosn in 
England to meet, in an individual fashion, llio 
nonconformist need of education, Probably 
the American academy is not so much a direct 
transplanting of the English institution as it is 
n spontaneous outgrowth fiom somewhat aiiula- 
rous circumstances. The old gmnvnuu school 
had been exclusive in aim and cumuli bun, 
the university wan ils jmson d'etre The new 
institution m\Yjt bo democratic, answering to a 
majority who nro not Lo go to college More¬ 
over, it must furnish a training menu evidently 
suited to the demands of a new country, 
LilL iu lincl ceased to be Llio language of pruclU'id 
Icaimug; the Americans iccogiuml the fact 
Science as an agency of civilization mm begin¬ 
ning to lie Tcit, at least in possibility An ever- 
extending frontier demanded a school that 
could care for pupils from lomole distances, 
ldexibihty to meet widely varying local needs 
was nn essential requisite, In this situation the 
academy arose, 


To a lute where iu America the ru-adviuy origi¬ 
nated in nut rihy. Many coiihidoruUon.H deny 
Unit eretliL lu the free M-limil or 11 academy 41 
of fr Ghiulnlovui " (SC) m 1712, although no 
earlier tipplieidiuii of Lin- term lu n Hoeuudary 
Hchunl 1ms broil pointed mil, cuul pnnimrm nns 
there inado for 11 lmvignliou and numbing ancl 
other useful mid pnuUcid lutrls of the malhe- 
limLicH ” Nor run the credit he gi\en to Ten- 
iipiiGh "Lug (ollrgc ” in Now .lorsoy (I72(i), 
which WhUvIield m 171V.I railed nit “ academy," 
although Dili muh llio pnrem of the " log col¬ 
lege pl movoniout among llio Pi ruby term ns; 
and Lite " log college ” did in uiuny renjireis 
belong lu the, iimdemy type Tu Fnmklm’s 
Philadelphia academy (proponed 17‘1,’J, rslab- 
lialied 17.11) no cxeepliim ran ho taken fHco 
Pkunhvi/vaku, llMVtiihiTY ny.) Type and 
name unite, uppnienUy for the liist tune m 
Aiwiica, By general nniMMil Huh linn been 
taken in llio liist el cur ruse of the Amerirun 
academy An the lle\ohUmn drew in nr, the 
Prcuhv Ionium ami oilier iioiinjiiformirds ih- 
tnblishrd, ripen ally in Llio middle and hnuihern 
colonies, marmdaiy sclmoh which llicy fio- 
qumily culled uuuleiuirs luugHlnn, NAT, 
and Nowiuk, X J, p |iim nle«l 11 academics ” in 
17EI and 177.T lenpiTlivi ly, Hv I7IMI Llii 1 new 
type of Hi'luml was dclmilrly I'rtlnhliHhcil in all 
purls or tin 1 nulion Among Hpmfie iiisditu- 
Iioiih, tin! I 1 ]uilijis ueadeniii i at Andovci (1780) 
ami 1’jMlei (17M) mid Kiimjiiiih Hall (1787) 
ut Vllitlmnb, Ii I,, deserve e^peeiul uoliee fur 
then fur-mielnng iiiilurneo 

Whilo the nruilniiJes me piimiuBy ii ihL iLntioi in 
of ^mi-private m lm-nl ongin, inunt of ll\e 
flluLen UHSHted in then founding mid Hiippoil, 
Several stuti's provided HysloinH (ii*oigiu and 
New York JnnnsU Llio jiiohI inlereitnig rally 
logisluluin, each m turn cmiuuHly autieipatuig 
the oLlim Ci( i (irgia'n coiiHtitulion of 1777 calloif 
for 11 hcIujuIh n in cat h comity, “ Mippoi ted lit 
the general expense of the hlnle n In 17S11 her 
legislation pim’iihul by luiul emlouuieiiL for a 
sysLcm of county anidoniloN, and on Eol> liii, 
17Si, xinnlndy undmwjil a univcHily. Naw 
York, on Aluy L, 17M, duirlored a umvoroity 
and provided ftu 41 aelinulH and oollegcs n Lo be 
purls of - the university (the grade of the whimln 
uni/ being spemlivil). iinu'gm nmemled her 
univenLly dim ter in 17Sf>, requiring liiat 
"nil public hiIiooH . , rdmll bo eiuihidoJed in 
parts or inoinbei.i of Lli<‘ uni vcimt.v" Till) 
uiuvewUy tdiould " pioseiilie wluiL huuieheti 
. . bo LanghL in each "j and hlionld 
41 also examine mul iccomiuoJid the iiiHlrueliiM 
Lo he employed in lluuu." In 1787 Nexv York 
amended her I7.H1 net ho ih Lo aiitlion/e ami 
icrimre tlio regouls 14 to vmL and imped, nil llio 
colicgo^, academies, and hcIjooIh wbidi are or 
may be established, iu Llui state." Iu 181^1 
New York eHtuljlished a ff J/itcratuie Euii(l p M 
the iucomo of winch wont to Llio support or 
academies In 1821 Georgia eainblnhcd a 
similar " academic fund " of ^250,000 Hut by 

22 
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18d0 (Jcorgin had iilmndniird Hiippnrt and con¬ 
trol of her academic4 in favor of cUmionlnry 
education, while at the Maine Lime New York 
bewail lo niwiiflc IhiLIi Iter HupnorL and control 
Many other aluli'H adopted one or more uf 
Lhe TealnreH allow described Miin«iicIiuhcUh hi 
1707 mis out n policy of land endowmenu of 
properly lucalcd academics The next year 
Kentucky dues lhe hhiiio for n roiinly system, 
haler Maryland, laiuisuum, Tennessee, and 
Indiana udnpl lhe eomiLv hv*1('Iii. T'n npenk 
generally, the whiten Hiib‘»irli,'cd llm rtrndfiiiir.Y by 
one plan or uuoLlicr, leaving llieni, for the most 
pari, Lo Helf-perpcLuiUmg ImardH or oilier forum 
of local control. Tuition charges were almost 
invanalilc My the middle of lhe nineteenth 
century, when the movement began its decline, 
the academics were voiy miincmus throughout 



tho Union, forming in many localities the only 
Yury definitely organized schools, and admitting 
pupils of nil gindus. 

The curuculum of the early academy hns 
aliiMidy been Hiiggesled. Jailm still remained 
ns ilia backbone of Lhe course, taught 

now in 1'iiigliHh ami for professedly different 
iraumw. (berk was frofjiJcnL, if not muinb 
English grammar held an increasing place from 
Llin firsL. Arithmetic and geometry Appealed 
generally, astronomy frmpnmtly. " Ocogiuphy 
with Lhe use oT the globes " was quite Lhe pioper 
Lliing Lo advertise, Declamation wiifi usniil, 
as befitied a fieo country where oruLory was 
much in demand, Quarterly oral examinations 
convinced natrons " of Lhu merits of the insti¬ 
tution am' me literary attainments of the 
scholars” 

Tiie academy was more open to girls than lmd 
been tho grammar school, In 1780 there was 
begun in Philadelphia an academy for girls, 


an example followed increasingly, The moat 
famous of Hindi, Mrs, Willard's heminnry, 
founded in 1H2L at Troy, N.Y., may properly 
hr Haiti Lo be Lhe beginning of Lhe Inghci educa¬ 
tion of women m Amencn, Many nrnrlcinirs 
were roue luca lion id, In Llui earlier days, this 
was frequently effected by "female depart¬ 
ments '■ Thun in an 1815 advertisement, "Lho 
Ihieu departments, clasHieal, English, and fe¬ 
male, will be furnished each with an instructor; 
besides which Lhe KecLor will divide his Luno 
ami uxci Lions among lliem, 11 

(Jin? t*r Liu? icnsoiiH urged by Franklin for the 
esUiblinhincnt of his academy was ” thaL a num¬ 
ber of Llm poorer sort will hereby bo qualified 
Lo act ns hcIkioI masters in tho country.” The 
argument might have been generalized for the 
whole country. Thu academy enme to be Llio 
chief Houicc of supply of elementary trnchois, 
a faet many tunes l (‘cognized by general school 
n.utliorltic‘s In 1830 specific preparation of 
common school Lcachen was undertaken at 
Phillips Andover, while three ycais later 
u teachers' clarifies " were provided in many New r 
Ymk academies AVhen Lho stale normal school 
(r/.e.) came iih a distinct institution, it wan in 
fact hut the academy luuibforniod for this 
ape cj fie purpose 

The decline of Lho movement began toward 
Lhe middle id the nineteenth conLury, cniliei 
for the cities and urban regions, laLor for Lho 
rural com mi ini Lies Many of the sum II urn ende¬ 
mics had never been true sccomlaiy schools; 
Nuch disuppenL amid improved common schools. 
The betlm endowed of the academics, especially 
Lhoso founded by individuals or by churches, 
remain lo-tlay an inmoi taut preparaloiy schools. 
Many academies Llml had been founded by 
fltaUi or local public authorities were changed 
into higli schools, ns in tha ff county seminary " 
system of Indiana and the county academics 
of Maryland In the InLlcr ease the change 
i a still in pioccss 

Several i on sons in ay be assigned for tho 
general clmnge from the academy to the public 
high school Thcio had grown up a much 
stronger feeling for the public control and sup¬ 
port oT popular education. Beginning with the 
common schools, lho movement extended iLself 
laLcr to tlia field of secondary education. From 
this point of viowtho high school is the academy 
brought into the public school aysLom Again 
the academy, with tho incieasc of wealth and 
the growth of higher education, lmd become 
in largo menmiro a college preparatory school, 
From this point of view the high school ia a 
recurrence to the democratic typo which llm 
academy had abandoned, To speak generally, 
the academy \rns the product of the frontier 
period of national development and tho laisscz 
fail b theory of government. When these con¬ 
ditions departed the academy gave place to 
tho high school as the predominant secondary 
school of the American people. 

E. E, B., I. L, K., and W. H. IC, 
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See Art Schools and Art iNFiTUucriON in 
Euhoi'e, Colonial Peiuop in Amhiucan 
Education; Renaissance, Education uuu~ 
ino the; Calvinism and Education. 
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ACADIA UNIVERSITY, WOLFVILLE, 
N.S.—Founded by the Nova Scot Id, I lap list 
Education Socictv, in 1838 Charter of incor¬ 
poration obtained in 1830; Riven powers of a 
university in 1810; adopted name Acadia Col¬ 
lege in 1641 A revised eluuUv was obtained 
in 1891 (an Act respecting Acadia Univcisity), 
Tho Board of Governors must report annuaIly 
to tlio Baptist Convention of Lhu Mmitiino 
Provinces, which appoints the flovomma Ad- 
mission to the imivciaity ia by examination or 
certificate from an approved Infill school. Two 
comaca arc otTcredj leading to the I) A mid tho 
B.S. Graduates in tho scientific conm nro 
admitted to tho third-yeai course of Applied 
Science at McGill University. Tlic Acadia 
Seminary for young ladled and the Ilorton 
Academy, which is a preparatory institution, 
arc under the control of the Board of Gov- 
ernoig, The total annual income ig about 
$20,000; tho vnluo of L]id productive endow¬ 
ment is 8210,000, There nro ten professors 
and Com: instructors. The nvcmgo saUvy of 
professors is $1300 a year Rev, IV. D. 
Hutchinson, D D., ig tho president 


ACCESSORY MUSCLES. — See Funda¬ 
mental and Accessory, 


ACCESSORY SUBJECTS. — A name some- 
trnea applied to the moTC Tccent acquisitions 
to tho curriculum, particularly thoso which 
demand objective and nctivo treatment, 
Drawing, muaic, nnturo study, agriculture, etc , 
would bo include dumlcr this term. 

See Curuiculum, Theory of ; Values, 
Educational 


ACCIDENTS IN THE SCHOOL. — Sea 
Injured, First Am tq. 

ACCIPIES —A term applied to a woodcut 
which was frequently used on the litfc-pago of 
sahoolbaoka printed about 1500 and bearing 


tho word 8 ! Accijun fuiifi doctor l* dupninto Ranch 
(thou will receive LIki Uirorien of a great and 
revered scholar), The pructire of iminjgUH liilc- 
pnfie wooden Li rep resell ling on nearly naposniblc 
the elminclenalirs of the author and the nature 
of the rontenh of a Imuk nan oiifiiuiUed 
in the Notlirrliuuh about tho middle of Lhc 
fifteenth rentury Bill the liihL iielmil use of 
five Arnpic.H woodcut wan made by Heinrich 
Qwcutell, a Oiloguf* puMndiei, m a bonk 
issued in MHO. TIiih Li lie-jingo nfipeaiH on nil 
of Ins hooka prinlvd up to 141MI, nm\ ngmn in 
1500 The jiielnii' ul mirr hoemne jmpu- 
liw, anil wiw widely iunlaUMl by other pulihdim, 
and in so mo hisfh uni (luridly run roj III end, 
either because it was diflieulL to outrun the 
services of urtials locally, nr bmuiM* (if the 
reputation enjoyed by the ongtmd At hunt 
five different vaiirtira of the Am pies appeared 
fioin H0 j up to tho beginning of the MxImUh 
century The varieties are of importance, as 
they nSfoid n, clue In the printer, 

The iUiibilniUtiu given on page 801 is iu\ nccipm 
cut of JfiOU with the legend omitted The dove, 
usually rejiiOM'nlcd as u liinpering min the ear of 
the leachtT, is a symbol of the Holy (llmat Fioin 
the fact that Quvntell used Kivli a cut as a titlc- 
pngo to boohs cm Thomas ArpuijiiH, U seeniH 
probable that ho is here represented ns Ihn 
lanlus doctor 

Rcforencos: — 

Psiocrmi. II The Ampws \Vm>ilmt fhMujflrnphiru, 

Vnl, I. (JiOiiilon, Ihll 5 ) 

Hi iiiii iiini, IV L , mid llMrr., V Die ihiitBchen /Itm- 
|iir b Hurt MnQider rru/i yJisripufia Huharfiruttr 
(SlruflHhurK, IIUH ) 

ACCOMMODATION.— Ilotb the process 
ami the result of the Adaptation (q v .) of 
tho individual to ins sumnimUiigs, natural 
awd Rocsalj mo known i\s aecomioodatuMi 
Strictly speaking, Accommodation marka Llie 
processes by winch tho individual assimi¬ 
lates and reproduces the eviNluig enviimi- 
mcnl with a minimum of renetum ngninhl it 
or of effort to change it, while adapta¬ 
tion includes also nmkiiifi over of the en¬ 
vironment to meet the new demands on ilia 
part of tho living individual. In Lhia stricter 
sense accommodation is a form of IIaiiit- 
uation (q.v.) or 11 getting lined" to persons 
and lliinga, It covers tho whole field of Ilia 
M unconacioua influence of the cnviimuneiiL" 
and is, tluuefoiCj of primary imp minium to the 
cducatoi, since during the duly und plnslio 
years children tend to lake up in Uiftinaelvcfl 
and roll act all the ehunicleiinLifl fentureH of 
their social surroundiiiRri. Itn lmportanco ib 
greatest in the irsthGtic fiold^ in that of minor 
morals and inftnncrs and of habits of speech. 

(a) Conscious or deliberate icsthcUe culture 
ia almost a .contradiction in terms Indi¬ 
viduate may indeed seek out uummndinau 
unuanally rich in artistic material, may cul¬ 
tivate opportunities for (esthetic enjoyment, 
and may engage in pmcticca which arouse bus- 
24 
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ccplibihbv to homily and rehiiriiiiMil Hut 
such smMii'Ih' mii'luir uh nmirH lulioi pliiro 
uiifonsriDiiflly and Hjiunlnncnunly us nn nmnn- 
vnmlftlum nf I ho individual urgnus In l ho 
bnmtifiil riivironiiinil 

(/i) Tlio arum* )irinri|ili* holds nlnmH lo the 
Nnino oxloiit in till 1 lion101 v nf mumiiTH 
Although HiiisuoiiH i'IToiL is rHulivMy of 
grnuliT ini|Mirliillrt* Ilian in iisMii'lir uppmu- 
ftLion, Lite iiiosL efTcHivn iiinins of Hrnmilg rt 
correal heuring, rum Irons dmni'iinnr, uml 
observance nf onhmiiy mm-h! nimoniiniudiiirH 
m coiiUil Willi /in nn lmmnrml m which 
mndfls of (ho desired roMill nlimnul uml oppos¬ 
ing influoiiH'H urn Higlil While multor-i of 
right nml wrung demand, ill eri(irol jiinetiireH, 
ft lurger measure nf ronsi nms rellrelum uml 
chain 1 , veL manners mid month blond iimen- 
aihlv ndo nil'll oilier, /uni Lite wnrp, if uol the 
woof, of eluniirlei is ennslituled hv original 
tendencies nindilieil Itv habitual imtojiiiiio- 
dftlions lo siiriul demands uml ndulions 

(r) Tluit habits of eonerl ... li depend 

upon usage intd wool formed through tineon- 
acimis leprodiictiun id good hiigiuslic modulus 
prevailing iihimt one is u eominonplure, hilt 
a coinmmipliiie wlurli illiihlndes (lie pnleiny 
of Llie pihiciplc of iieemnmndulimi, Even 
educated piTMiiiM lire upl lo belruy in ommioiml 
lapses mlo nnnmtli modes of hpeeeh any ctofi- 
cienoies of their eurly environment 

Although the plirnse “ mu onseimiH inlhienro 
of the environment " gives mi exeellonl popular 
rendming of llu* leelmimil lerin "uoromniudu- 
Lion," we are not to infer Uml the urguimm is 
pmoly pn.ssisre in Hie opeiutious Here as else- 
where the initiative lien with the organism in 
selecting reiimn congenial phases of iJieein iron- 
ment as Hlnnuli In which lo respond. (Sea 
iStimiimm and IlnsenNHK). 

To plea allied Lo AmniMOiurmN (ariile from 
tluno mentioned in the lexL) mo Envuuinment, 
Imitation, l*i<\fiTiiTr\ {tj e ), J. IX 

ACCOMMODATION.—-The process hy 
which nbjerls at different distances from tha 
eye are focused nliai ply on the retina. In 
the highei animals this is brought nlxnit by 
an inriTflan m the convrxiLy of the lrnH 
ror neaier nbjcnlu nrnl l»y a decrease in tho 
convexity fm further objects Thci nearest 
point for which one can accommodate lies 
about 12 cm. from tho cyo (roughly deter- 
mined by moving fine print toward tho cyo 
until it becomes blurred); the fai point for 
the minimi human eyo in theoretically infinity. 

U P. A. 

lleferoncefl; — 

HoYiMjI., W, If. /Iinmcfm Text-book of JVii/siotofl]/. 

(PIuLaiU llihi/i. HID] ) 

flciiAihii. E. A. Textbook of Phi/awlooif, Vol. II. 

(Echnliurah. lBOS-lUOa) 

ACCOUNTANCY EDUCATIO N. — Although 
the science and practice of accountancy 
(including bookkeeping) is itself very old, dating 


buck even Lo the Assyrians and Jhibyloniaiis, 
systematic iiisLnirlum m iL is of extremely 
rerenj origiu Even now the school nf prnctiral 
experience, which smrd Cor ho many con Ulrica, 
is almost the uni) one in many rmiuLiies, Even 
in llie most progressive counUie.s, where the pro¬ 
fession of areoimliiney lias (lie oflieinl nr senn- 
oflieud recognition nf llie gu\eminent s, a large 
propurlinli of the iiislruelnm eimsistn in couching 
for [lie DMiniiuuliniLH winch are held fimn lima 
(o lime us a basis for the eertilieulion of pmeti- 
lioners 

The lirnL inslnielion in bookkeeping of which 
there is record win in Italy in the early part of 
tin* mxteenlli eenturv, The aiL of bookkeeping 
had at (lint lime been picttv fully developed in 
Lhuleouiiliy, nnd the liisl trealiseon I he Hubjert 
had lieen ]nibliHied by Luen I’ueiolo m 1*J01 
at Venice This Lreutihr (Oc campuhi d 
Brnpltmn) eonipriHed thirty-six ebajiLerH in a 
larger nork Minima]izing IheexJslmg knowledge 
of inalhcmulies It Rei ved as a Im.sin for other 
11riliau treatises, I’rhnlc .schools sprang up 
In give individual iiiHlnieLmn in ImoKkeeping 
Otliei rminlncs were alho much indelded to 
Paeiolo for their fust tiealiscs on bookkceidng, 
mid tlieinstmelion in Llie/nj wiih also in small pri- 
YiUoHehnok Jiy the lattei part of the hixteenth 
ceil tiny Lhe knowledge of bookkeeping had 
Hnreud to nil the Important conn lues. Since 
lLaL lime gical improvement hau been mado 
in Llie weienee of bookkeeping and of aecounls, 
but the nielhodH of leueliiug have icniaincd 
nliuoHL unchanged imLil compnratn'cly recently 
Apiirculu'cahip to pracLLlumeiH foimcd llie 
bulk of the jirepiiralion, nnd wna indeed rc- 
gaided m the most indinpcnhablo part of it; the 
remainder was given in funnll private hHiooIb. 
Thifl wa^ still the condition of alTnira in almoat 
nil counlnoH nt lliu middle of the nineteenth 
cent my. 

Ill the Uni Led States at that time a few privato 
buninc.ss nohools wore in existence, with book¬ 
keeping virtually as the foundational study. 
Other branches of mat hematics and penman- 
ehip uaually comjiosccl the remainder of fclic 
curricula One of the earliest schooln, tlmt of 
James Dennett of New Yolk, taught bookkeep¬ 
ing and navigation. Until after 1880, piivato 
Hchoob of this kind gave piacLically all tlio 
instruction iu bookkeeping obtninablo outside 
business ofTices They had, of comae, vastly 
increased in number and importance and in 
breadth and thoroughness or instruction, 
About tins time the public high schools began 
to give comsps in bookkeeping and other com¬ 
mercial subjects. There w f A.H still no systematic 
instruction m tlio more advanced scicnco of 
accounts. 

In 1SS7 an important step forward was taken, 
when the American Association of Tubba 
Accountants was incorporated under New York 
state laws. Under the auspices of this iisaocia- 
tion a school of accounts was projected in 1892, 
bub tho attempt resulted in nothing In 1800 
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ail act " to regulate the profession of Public Ac¬ 
countancy ” wns passed by the New York Hilda 
legislature and the degree of Certified Public 
Accountant was authorized to be given by thci 
University of the State of New York. Similar 
legislation has since been undertaken by other 
stales, mid the movement is umlci way to have 
the profession legally recognised and regulated 
by cvciy state in tho Union An important 
effect or this regulation has been in improving 
the form and the qunliLy of education for Lho 
profession. The rigor of the icquiromonl* and 
the seventy of Lhe examinations in most stales 
have made it necessary for the candidate Lo 
obtain belter instruction than that afforded 
by lus apprenticeship A large amount of 
it ia still obtained ill private “ conching" 
schools (some of which arc conducted by 
correspondence), but an increasing propor¬ 
tion is given in university and college schools 
of commerce. One of the fust of Lhc.se, the 
New York Univcisity School of Commence, 
Accounts, and Finance, was cstablifahcd in 1D00, 
largely through the cfToitfl of the New York 
Skate Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
and its prime purpose was to give scientific 
preparation, for the profession of public ac¬ 
countancy. It has bince broadened its scopes 
to incliido the general field of bind new, but in¬ 
struction in accounting null forms the backbone 
of its cuiriciihim, Attention is concentrated 
less on prepaimg students far Certified Public 
Accountants’ examinations than on preparing 
them for successful practice of this and other 
business piofcssions. Most of the ^ssions uio 
held in the evening. 

The New York UnLvcmty school is practically 
the only one in which accountancy education was 
or paramount importance in the original plan, 
but in most of the other univciiity and college 
school* of commerce lnsluiction in accounting 
subjects forms a. very important pent of the cur¬ 
riculum There are over sixty of iheso schools in 
the country, among the most important or which 
are those m the state universities of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Wisconsin, California, Illinois, and Iowa, 
Dartmouth College, the University of Chiengo, 
Halyard Univcisity, the Umveisily of Denver, 
and Northwestern University, Of these the 
last two named arc moat like the New York 
Universjty sohool in holding evening sessiong 
und giving account may luetiwction un impor¬ 
tant place Together with tho giant advance 
in accountancy education in these schools, there 
has been a vciy marked mlvnnco since 1000 
in bookkeeping instruction in the public 
secondary schools and the pvivato business 
schools Much still remains to be done, but 
it may bo said that accountancy education 
has had a good beginning in the United States, 
and now reals on a solid foundation. There is, 
iu point of fact, practically no country m Uiu 
world whore accountancy education itsclr js on 
a bottci foundation 

In England recognition of the piofcssion 


enrno much curlier, and instruction in it has 
therefore hud n longer hisLoiy. Mirny societies 
of accountants existed at the middle of Lhe 
nincLccnlh century, in 18S0 they were all 
incorporated into lhe Institute of ChnrLorcd 
Accountants in England and IVnlos Steps 
wore taken to piotect Lhe liLle or C'lmi- 
Lrrod Accountant, and Lo this nnd oilier ends, 
the Society of AceouJitnuls and Auditors 
was formed in 18K5 The oiignml societies 
in tho vniioiifi cities preserved llicii original 
orgninmUon, IjiiL their alliance in Uio Insti¬ 
tute helped to iminovc the sysLem of ex¬ 
aminations given For those examinations 
private coaching hchimls alill give tho chief form 
of prcpainlioii. But some of the societies give 
nsgislimca in the foun of evening classes in 
accounting subjects, The articled clerk* of 
Chartered Accountants lmvo formed a number 
of students’ societies for the iidYnuoumenl of 
their professional knowledges. At their meet¬ 
ings paper* arc lend, e\uminations disclosed, 
otr. But all Ibis is very imuyh Lenin Lie More 
encouraging is the recent establishment at the 
Univoisily of Birmingham and other imivorai- 
tics of accounting courses on a par with the 
best in the world. (’oiidiLious m Kcollaud have 
been much the same ns m England, There linn 
generally been, however, 11101 c help given to 
apprentices in Lite way of evening classes. 
They have also been lecjiiiiad lo uLloiifl certain 
uuivcmly law cIlushck, lu addition lu soiviug 
llieir nppipiiiiPCHliip and passing their ncrmml- 
nncy cxniiumilioiiH 

01 coniinenLai eoiuUuea, Italy ia romiuiftt 
m accountancy uduciiLiou The pi of c,i hi oil of 
accountancy ih well iccugimed, and a huge 
iminber of societies exist, Membership in them 
is open Lo graduates of Lhe accounting course* of 
tho lloyal Technical limliLulcs, or which Llicie 
nrc more limn si\Ly. The course of study in 
accounting extends over four yemu, ami uwUulus 
necouiiting nnd auditing, law, political econ¬ 
omy. foreign languages, nnd a number of gon- 
einl brunches In Germany, commercial educa¬ 
tion in general is well developed, but as the 
profession of nccoutiUnl has no ortieinl recogni¬ 
tion, instruction in that launch has icccivcmI com¬ 
paratively little attention. In France, muoli 
tho same sLato of aflairs exists. Holland has a 
number of societies of accountants, ami instruc¬ 
tion in bookkeeping is well irtgmdml In many 
of tlie Soulli Amnianu llopubliefl, notably 
Argentine, iiceouutaney lias been legally iccog- 
nixed for some Lime, and cmiimmihd schools 
prepme students fc*r it Japan gives a good 
chinnuLur of msiruUiim in bookkeeping in the 
lughci schools of commerce Ih oLhci eoun tries 
accoimtiuicy education is in an even less ad¬ 
vanced stage, aiul is practically ncglecLed But 
as official recognition i* more generally ac¬ 
corded, the profession will undoubtedly reach 
a higher level, and education foi it will become 
inoic thorough and eystcmntic every vvhcic. 

J F, J, 
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Refarencoa; - 

Daiilieii. 13 M. A ("iJiifntoififm to the Ilinlary of Com* 
mcrartl ^duration (Ni'w York, l(MM ) 

IlniiWN, Hi ('ll A Tin A //iflffir// of Aeat\ini\i\g and Ac* 
ftHtritwl* 1 Ilf IS ) 

HrJlMlCK. C'llEEHMAN A Mmn l«|f rlllrJ Israelite 0 } 
Coinmrrf\nl I duration {Now York (mil Loudon, 
i\m ) 

IIahkinh, Ciiahuh Wai.hu JJiiflinrjui Ac/umfidii and 
AccounUinry (Ni w York mill Loliduii, 1001 ) 
WlllTFiKi.li, I*, K CitMtum ml I'ducatwn in Theory 
find I'nirtirc. (J<oiiilun, HUH ) 

ACCREDITED SCHOOLS Afln Liu* or¬ 
ganization of pulihe, high hHiouIh, imd after 
they Imd begun to prepare their Hlmlents 
for entrance into Liu* colleges, Lhe fit new* 
of these students Lo enter will fm Home Lime 
uniformly IrsLed by the college mid by means 
of nil entrance eviimiiinlum m hucIi of tfin 
luglwrchuol Hiibjorls iih the college Haw lit Lo 
acccpL foi outranci*. Knob coll ego imposed 
not only its own entrance examination, but its 
own net of entrance requirements iih well 
High Mfiliunln located m n region where colleges 
were HtmicimH fmpieullv had t)in difficult 
Usk iinpiHcd upon Lliein of preparing sLudeiitH 
ill four or five different hoIh of entrance niibjccls, 
Lo enable dilTeienl students In enter iih many 
diHeronL colleges The imqniintion for one, 
was of no necessity huiUiIiIi 1 for another An 
long uh the colleges were privuLn institutions 
no serious objection to thin method of pin- 
cuduro could lie ilimed, ImL with the grow Lb 
of tlm HlnLe universities im u parL of Uk 1 school 
system of Hid uLalo Lbe denmiul linturnlly 
arose Lluil Lhe tmiiHilion from one port of Urn 
public neb mil nyulm Lo uimlhci imrt of Llm 
h[ iin(.* system should he made lean arbitrary, and 
Llint teachers in Heeoinhny welmols Nlimild bo 
pcrmilted Lo cuneeiiLriile more of their cncigy 
□n good biHLuicLimi nod less upon namming 
Uunr pupils Lo meet Llm peeuhariLiOH or the 
idiosynciawes of Liu* college examiners 

One* of the earliest ns well us ono of the 
most nolewuiLliy attempts Lo meet this diffi¬ 
culty uiul Lo (liter a rciihoimlilo Holuliou of iL 
was Lhe mLroducLion of an am editing system 
by Lluj University of Michigan in 1871, Under 
Lins system the iiiiivovniLy agreed Lo accept 
into iIh fre.shimm rijisa .such graduates of 
prcvioiiHly approved high schools ns were 
recommended Lo it by the principals or llu> 
schools us in llieir judgment properly pre¬ 
pared lo do college work This plan, with 
minor modifications, has been leLamcd by 
Michigan ever Mince. Fioin Michigan Llm 
plan, or Home mollification of it, has spread, ami 
nearly all Liui sLaLn universities and many of 
the colleges of Lhn United Stales have adopted 
some form of mi accrediting system Only a 
few of Lhu older instilnLionH Htill insist on 
HtudcnLs passing their envn special examination 
Lcsts; and a few moro insist on this, or on the 
passing of those of an equivalent institution, 
or of the College Entrance ] Examination Hoard 
iq,o,) Nearly all such institutions arc located 
east of the Alleghany Mountains, 


The plan lias been variously modified by 
different iimlilulions and in different states, 
Usually a representative of the university, 
and sometimes a commiLlee of the faculty, 
inspects Lhe school on lcquc.sL, and inquires 
into its etpiipmenl, Hcupe, Lite personnel 
of its leai'Iimc force, and the general lone 
and sphit 'flic HChotil ns a whole, rather 
llnui the individual teachers, is approved or 
disapproved. In Imlinnn Lhe Slate Board of 
Education performs Lids function, and an 
aeeredited school is permitted to send any or 
its graduates Lo any sLnLc institution, whero 
they must bo received without examination 
In California the school is inspected by ti 
representative^ and sometimes by a number 
of rupiwnlnlivcH, of the stale university It 
must have a reasonably good equipment in 
building, library, laboratory, and toachcia; 
must provide n full four yenW coiiiho of in- 
Htmction; nnd imihl be doing good work 
The school may be npproved in whole or m 
])arL, ami Ihn pai L disapproved i,s only approved 
nricr HuljHc(|iinit inspection Ims shown UmL the 
work has been brought up to the required 
standard In many sLalcs, within recent years, 
an ollieial known as a high school mspecLoi, 
usually aLtacliGd to Lhe DcpartmcnL of Edu¬ 
cation of the sin to university, though aoine- 
timcH, as in Minnesota, attached to Lho olhee 
oT Llm HtuLo .Superintendent of Public In¬ 
struction, has been nppmnLefl to do the 
greater pint or Lhe work of inspection, Ac¬ 
crediting ih usually made only foi a limiLcd 
period of ycara, and usually ceases, m cciUiu 
Nubjccls at least, when new and unexamined 
Leachna am employed, Tho di/Ticulty aa 
well as Lhe expense connected with an atLcmpl 
on the part of cncli institution Lo inspect mul 
accicdit llie high schools of any stnto oi region 
has led, within recent years, to the formation of 
accrediting rmociiitioiis Tar the inspection and 
accrediting of the high schools of ccitnin definite 
legions The New England College Entrance 
CcrLirimte Board is an example of tins An 
extension of the idea lo the different mens oT 
tho United States would result not only m n 
simplification of the work, but. n standaidicing 
of the arhools as well, and may bo expected 
ultimately Lo Lake place. 

In a Tew stales, whcic the practice of ex¬ 
amining the town and runil schools of Lho 
county for cigliLh-grndo graduation prevails, 
County Boards of Education luwo begun lo 
adopt a form of the accrediting system for 
elemental y schools The plan is in uao in 
certain California. counLics, as well as in a few 
other h tales. The CounLy Boaids, after repeated 
Inspection mid examination of the schools or 
a Iowa, and sometimes of particular rural 
schools, accredit tho school and accept the 
recommend ft Li on of the principal, oi tenchor, 

E P. C. 

Sco also Accredited Tejaciiuub) College 
Entrance Examinations; College Entrance 
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Boaudsj College Entiiancr He quiresients; 

COLLEGE AND SECONDLY SCHOOLS, RELATION 

of; High School Inspection. 

RefflrencBB; — 

Aa social cel Ilrtrvftnl Cluba. Second Report of (he Cam- 
nutter on the relation of llnfiard Umvcrsifj/ to 
nchooh for secondary education, Hu limit ted In Ino 
Clilcago incelliiff, May, lOOfl I^oiMiiijib niimh 
InforinnLuiii, nml u l»l>Liogni|iliy of nrLHr.H, iii'allng 
with ilio cxrim 1 nation, ninprcLiou, anil ciTlihcalu 
sysloni'i 

CtNFiEriD, J ^ The Ancrcilllcil fltflwnl SvUcm of llio 
University ol Nebraska, EiJiwjlionat Remm Vll, 

isi-ibo 

Riciiuidson, Leon J, Tlio Umvpiiity of Call forma 
ami tlio Accrediting of Sccontlniy Schools ; School 
Renew, X, 015^010. 

Tho School Renew since 1900 lias contained a number 
of goad Articles on the subject, 

ACCREDITED TEACHERS, — The Cali¬ 
fornia system of accrediting both high nml ele¬ 
mentary schools is in part a system of accredit¬ 
ing teachers In tho high school inspection 
the work of certain able tcfteheis becomes 
known and the inspection of their woik is, 
after a time, made only once in hvo or thrpo 
years Sometimes nn entire school is returned 
on the accredited list f 0 r two or three years 
at a time without an inspection, piovulcd tlio 
same principal re main a and the Leaching foieo 
does net mateually change, Tho same is true 
ol the accrediting of elementaly schools by tlio 
California County Hoards of Education. Cer¬ 
tain terichcia arc known to do good eonacienturns 
woik and to recommend with erne nml diHCio- 
Uon, and than schools ni ft accredited so long 
asthc school authorities retain them as teacher,i 
or principals of tho schools, Tho olTcct nf 
this ia good on both tlio teachers and the school 
authorities. The plan of accrediting teachers 
is partially m use m a number of other states, 
and is n more or less conscious factor jti tho 
accrediting of high schools under the accrediting 
system, E, r. C 

Sec Accredited Schools. 

ACCREDITING SYSTEM.^See AccnED- 
ited Schools; Hiau School, AccunmiTiNa op, 

ACCURACY, — See Eniion 

ACHROMATIC QUALITIES, — Achromatic 
qualities in visual Bcimlum, us distinguished 
from chromatic qualities (q u), arc character¬ 
ized by tho absence of nil specific color tone 
((? iOj hue (qo.) t hut (q.v), or shade ( 17 a). 
They include therefore nil the blacks, giay.s, 
and whites Beginning with the deepest black, 
these qualities may be arranged progressively 
by just perceptible differences in sensation in 
a series through tho various shades of gray to 
the most brilliant white, Thioughoul this pro¬ 
gression the transitions arc always like in kind 
— from a quality more similar to black to one 
just perceptibly more similar to white—and yet 
the two end qualities — black and white —show 
no similarity to each other except their absence 


of color Tho Bonry of achromatic qnnlitirs, 
or tlio black-white senes, may Mum he spatially 
represented by a ntmight line, one cmi ioprc- 
seating black and tho oilier while, wiLh the 
various grays intervening. The movement 
from either end to tho other is through a 
uniformly graded senes of qualities In Urn 
chiomatie hciU’H, on the oilier hand, this uni¬ 
formity or tinnsition does not iqiptMU Them 
aus sUtup tuuisiluiu« Thu mtum is, UHUivMy, 
thcrefoie, lcpieaeiued as 11 Li nmgle, a square, nr 
a circle (KveC ‘owm Cmn.L), the pmwipnl transi¬ 
tion points occupying the enrneiH, or, m the 
easel of the circle, the oMrcunilies, nT eerlnin 
dmmoleVft. Achromatic ipialilu\i mixed nU\nys 
yield an aclumnatie quality, bill mixtures of 
cgi tain chromatic qualiliuH limy give mi jicluo- 
mntu; rpinlity (see (ViMri-LMUNiMiiy Ciilob and 
Co loti MixTUniD. When an nehioiniilie, quality 
is mixed with a (shroimitie quality it nUers Die 
saLuration and usually the brightness of the 
chromatic quality It p, a 

See .S ITU II AT ION, UlliriUTNim, I.VTLNHlTr 

References; — 

Dai.uwiw'h Ihrl. of Phil rim/ Ptyrh ArL. Vision 

(I J‘fl!/rWrJj/i<\ Vul l,jip 11)5 J1 

(Loijjmr, juor*) 

ACKERMANN, WILHELM HEINRICH.- 
(1789-18 IB) A German teaeliei, Horn in 
A\\rrbi\ch, Su*ni\y, he Hindu* d theology 111 
Jena, and, ah the tutor of some young English¬ 
men, went to Behtalo/s/i's InatiLiito in Yveidim 
(18Ll-lfi 1M) From IH15 Lo IH17 lie was 
again with Pcstulozzi, and fioin LHiiO unlit his 
deiith he taught at the Mils L orach 11 V in Frank* 
fort- 011 -tho-Main. lie published ICfinncyungen 
nu a uuuwcm, Lchoji bn Pcstalozzi (Ahiiiums- 
ccnccs of my Life with I*c?itiih) 2 ii), 

ACLAND, SIR THOMAS DYKE, Bnronet. 
— (1S0D-18D8,) One nf the founders of Univer- 
flity Local ExuminaLions for Secondury iSelionln 
in England, eldest son of Sir Thomas l)ykn 
Aelcuul, tenth llaronet, educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford; Friend of F D. 
Maurice, W E. Gladstone, anil the leadeia of 
tho Tiac lari nn Movement in Oxford, Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford (1H31); MP for 
West SDmciset LK37—1K kl, for North Devon 
lSGfMflflfi, mid for the Wellington Division of 
Somerset 1SB5-IBfiG; oppoand (lH'dO) govern- 
ment plan for ealnhlinlimonl ( of ICduonLion 
Department; actively engaped in orgimization 
of ukiincnUry Hchooift 1111 a training ndlegOB 
upon a dioman basin in ctmneeiimt with tlio 
Church of England; hoped to develop tho 
woik of the NaLioiml Society (tf rx) tClmreli of 
England) so na to includu c.sLabliHlimont and 
ninmfconimcQ of secondary Rcliools. Ah a 
country gentleman possessing large eatates and 
actively interested in the ftCiiiiUifiti develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the west of England, 
he realized the need for the improvement of the 

26 
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eohooh to which fanueiH sent llipir flona and 
daughter. In LS.17 lie adupLod tin* idea of 
Local Evaminalmiia finliwlunMl wlmrUy before 
by the CuIIcri* of rn*n'|>h>n Jiiul by the Kuricty 
of Alla) to tlu 1 otluniliomd nrwh oT Llio w( j sl 
of England, being fiHHistfd m linn undn Labing 
by ])r, Temple, thou on 11 k* HlalT of the Eduea- 
tion Rcpni limml ami mihspijiionily headmaster 
of Rugby ami Aichhiahop of Canterbury. 
AmoiiR lliu first <\xiunineia were Professor 
Max Midler, Dr Voolkm, Mr. (ieorge Uieh- 
)iL 0 ii(l f It A p and Mi Ilullnh Aelautl was in- 
clincii to plucc these loml PMuninulnms under 
the duectmn of Lho Education Department hut 
tiio government declined llio responsibility, 
which, had it hern uceepled, would probably 
liavo led to llio establishment of stair heaving 
Examinations f<n nmmdury hctiouK In Die 
niouidune llio olein universities (first Oxford 
ami nnmediately uftpiwunls Cambridge), anx¬ 
ious foi the improvement of Llio in tell echini 
Btnndard m smmdnTV hidiouln and distrustful 
of whaL might load to a slate monopoly of 
ill teller Lu id control in English secondary and 
higher oduciitirm, undertook llie iniuirtgu- 
mcnl of U\e HYtatem of Local Exammaliuna 
(18o8) Thus the English milveixiLies frn Llio 
flisL time Look a definite pint in thi* cdueation 
of persons who were not nuilrindated member* 
of the unn evaitv From llita urnl have grown 
the Loeid Examination* of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and other universities, the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Schools' Examination Moaid, and the 
ay shuns of Um vocally Exlensum lectures and 
classes, Through his high anna! pallium and 
intimacy with iullueiitial fiiemln uL Oxfmd and 
in London^ Aeliind was nhle to render iudispen- 
galdo hervieo. to u movement which furnished 
an authoritative and independent teat to llio 
results of tlio touching in Hecoiuhuy schools, 
and which drew the older universities into inti¬ 
mate relationship with muimidai y edursatlmi at a 
crilieal period in its development and reform. 
Ilis efforts, combined with those of Dr Temple, 
the llo v J, L. Hr proton, Lmd EbringLon (after¬ 
wards Hail Fortuscun), Mi Harry Chester, 
ami others, provided through llio universities a 
fonn of external lest of Llio intellectual work 
of English Hocomluiy wcIiooIh, which Tor nearly 
forty ypfti.H pioved a substitute foi ala to inspec¬ 
tion, and is Ntill conounont with it Aclniul'fi 
instincts weio iulvei.se Lo any eduraLioiml 1110 - 
no[)olv cm the pint of the Heeulur Slnle Fiom 
18(il to 1S(17 lie served on Llio Schools’ Incpiiry 
Commission, which laid the bunis for the inform 
of English secondary school* of the middle 
grade. 

In 1800 (iet. SI), an a Blanch member of 
the Liberal party, A eland publicly deelaied in 
favor of retaining icligious inuLrueiion in ele¬ 
mentary school?), and fm the miunLunanco of 
Voluntaiy Schools (q,v ) r connected with the 
various loligious bodies (as alLcrnuLivo schools 
were rcquiicd by parents in aicas m which 
choice of schools could bo allowed), but he was 


emphatically opposed to the claim of subscribers 
(public funds finding mosL of the money) to 
dictate Die whole of the ichgious education to 
a parish wheie there was only one school. 
He advocated lepivsniUnLiou of llio parents on 
the Managing Committee of each Voluntary 
School. M. E. S. 

Retoroncos: — 

At-i.ANn, T D, Arenimt of the Origin nwd Ofu'cc/a of 
(he Nrw Orfonl y^naniifihojis foi the Title of As- 
iociaii. is Arts and ('erhficnltm, (London, 1H5N) 
Aclanij, A II, T) jWrnioir and Letters of the Hvahl 
Hnnarahla Air Thomas Dyke Ailtmd (Printed for 
prjvnlp rirrulnlion. 1002 ) 

MauKimieii, II. nml iSauleii M K , Umermty Exlen- 
sion, Past, Present, and Future, (London, 1690) 

AC OU METER, — See Audio mete n 

ACOUSTICS. — Tlir sriQiico which treats of 
Hounds niul their lelations This science in¬ 
cludes a treatment of noise, sensation, and tono 
sensation. 

Reference — 

IIJ3LMIIOLT7 Tone Sensation* 

ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS. —Those 
physical or menial traits of any organism 
winch are due to its own life hisloiy rather 
than LoilsheieiliLy I'hesc traits include medi- 
fieatimiH due ko clmuite, mitnUon, chemical 
aRencios in the environment or pressuics, tlio 
oltcclff of nar and disu&e, nuitjlations, Imbih. 
and expencnce. Since the acquired is opposed 
lo the beicdRavy chamctcnhUc, the conUa^t 
between llio two w c.ssenljaJly Unit between 
cducalion and heiecliLy (r/e). 

It is often (hfliculL Lo dkstinguish between 
chauicLoi'isliefl that arc hereditary ancl those 
that arc acquired The leading cause of this 
difficulty lies in the fnet that with the higher 
species, in the lives of which infancy is the 
first period, the hemliUuy trails rto only 
in part displayed at birth, lb follows that to 
a great cxLont they appeal only after educa¬ 
tional influences have had n chance to work 
Hence, one often is at a loss whcLher to nscnbc 
them Lo education or to heredity Foi examplo, 
the ability to walk is plainly m pmb inherited. 
The child is born wiLh the bodily apparatus 
which makes the act in question possiblo. At 
first, howuvci, lie cannot walk, I to gains thnfc 
powri usually tluough npiaecss of expci inicntal 
e[Toils, flueh ns aio involved in learning any 
habit It would scorn, thon. Unit the abili 13 ^ to 
walk is in nart an acquired characteristic. 
On the oLliei hand, eliildicn Imvo been observed 
who for some reason never tried Lo walk unLil 
all the np])araLus involved had fully matuicd. 
Then, when they ueio suddenly moved to inako 
Lhu attonipl, they walked ami ran as perfectly 
as childien of the same age who had learned 
these arts by tlio 01 (Unary process. 

Such discoveries ns this have led many to 
regard a large part or the training of children as 
merely an anticipation of heredity, and so labor 
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lost, as well ns a source of vexation both to tho 
young cmcl the aid. Hence, they have urged 
with Rousseau tlmt we should leave the child 
largely lo nature, whose benevolent provisions 
our culture merely forestalls, if it does not 
impair It is evident that vciy many of tho 
mental and moral characteristics of men which 
seem to be learned may in reality bo due largely, 

If not whollyi to heredity. TJioy arc perfect or 
nearly perfect instincts, instead of being imper- 
fcctoncs, Buch aa require education to he brought 
to a condition for efficient functioning, Tho 
samo may be said of physical traits. Many 
weak and sickly children grow into strong and 
healthy men, This is usually attributed to 
regimen, when m reality it may often be duo 
to heredity. 

Oti tho other handy there can bo no doubt 
that men often regard na hereditary what is in 
reality only an acquired chaYftcfccviBtic. Thus 
such mannerisms of children nautc to be found in 
parents or others in the family may lie regarded 
ns mliciited, when in point of fact they are duo 
to imitation. There is evidence that among 
the lower animals mnny complicated instincts, 
euah as the building of nests by birds, may be 
uofc perfect by Ucicdity, ns bus been supposed, 
but may instead require help from the imitation 
of models in outer to display their standard 
efficiency So, too, diseases winch havo been 
ascribed to heredity nro often due to infection, 
like tuberculosis, which ia not inliciitcd, 01 to 
sanitary conditions siniilai to those of the 
parents. Intemperance is, daub Liens, inherited, 
to a far less extent than has been commonly 
held; most eases of apparent inheritance be¬ 
ing duo to the contagion of example, supported 
often by inlieienb noiiiolic tendencies The 
famous Jukes family, some 1200 of whom wcic 
catalogued ns belonging to the oiimuud, licen¬ 
tious, or \ icious cluss, would seem to lie a marked 
illustration of hereditary crime; yet some few 
cases where members of the family were isolated 
from the ieat and developed in qiuto a normal 
way aeem to indicate that the charnoAinstics 
for which the stock was infamous were largely 
acquired. 

Indeed, it may be said that in the adult of 
the highci species, especially in Ilia mature 
man, there aic very few characteristics that 
have not been in a measure doLermmed by en¬ 
vironmental influences, The infant is in every 
part so susceptible to such influences that it 
seems to bo made up largely of potoutinlilies 
for development rather than fixed forms of 
adjustment. Its dominant hereditary traiL is 
capacity foi education, for acquiring charnc- 
Lera This ia true of the bodj r ns a whole, huL 
especially of the nervous system and the 
brain The latter organ seems to exist solely 
Cor the sake of enabling new habits to be ac¬ 
quired It consists of centers which are con¬ 
nected with nil the sense organa and nil the 
muscles of the body, together with mi aston¬ 
ishingly intricate mass of association fibers 


connecting them centers. Since these cerebral 
associations aie not, as a rule, made definite 
until experience has organized them into 
habits, a human being, in whom the, brain 
controls a very huge part of Lhe movements 
of the body, acts m an nmvuiUire mill aimless 
manner until experience him lauglil him othci- 
wise. Cerebral eoliliol menus capacity to 
acquire habits, wiLli a coiieaponding helpless¬ 
ness until these habits Hhnli have been formed. 

Rut if with Lho mature of Llm human raco 
there arc very few clnmiclciJslics which aie 
not in a meatiuie acquired, so with oven 
greater truth may it bo 3ni(l that tlicic arc 
very few which are not in pai L dependent on 
heredity Indeed! if we except negative me¬ 
chanical or chemical effects, micli ns mil Illa¬ 
tions or modifications of tissue by chemical 
agencies, it would seem Unit all Lite rest arc 
a i-csult of positive paUuiluUilics for develop¬ 
ment on tho purl of the individual, which in 
turn nru due to heredity The pou or to learn 
is made up of tho power to develop in a gieab 
many ways, each of which is dependent upon 
something in the structure or oLher moperUcs 
of tile body, and is in consequence inherited 
One of the most iulcrcalinf^ questions con¬ 
cerning acquired characteristics is whether 
they can become h ei edit ary So impoUnnL ih 

this issue that it lias sphL lho naturalists who 
ntc especially concerned m the mechanism or 
cvoluLion into Lno hostile camps, and although 
the conLrovtfisy (loos not to-day rage ho fiercely 
an it did in the last decade of Lho iiiiieLccnLli 
centiny, it is still an issue foi debate 
The natural belief af humanity is unques¬ 
tionably that the characteiisLics acquired by 
tho parents aie, in part at least, enginfted 
upon the herediLy of the child. Tins ih es¬ 
pecially the view in repaid lo evil Inula 
"The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon 
tlm diddion," ff The falheis have eaten sour 
grapes and the chddienV teeth am net on 
edge M So natural an assumption is Lius tlmt 
Lamarck (rpu), a French luiUiridixL (1744- 
1829), endeavored to explain hy iL the evolu¬ 
tion of species One has only to Mippo.se Llint 
the effects of use anti disuse upon Lho body 
and functions of the paienl aie lijinsuiiUocJ in 
part Lo the child, who in turn develops still 
further in lho Mime direction, in order to have 
an agency by which m a cmnpamlively mnnll 
fi action of geological lime extraordinary 
changes in sLrucULro and nipacilies might bo 
brougliL about Tims Laimnck conceived Hie 
evolution or species Lo be the outcome of Lho 
individual activities Lhat make up Us his tiny. 
The horediLy of a stock is thought to be, like 
Lho caunUlulimi of a nation, a product of 
successive efforts in successive generations 
to develop a satisfactory working organism. 
Whnt the fathers achieve, Lho children have 
thrust upon them. Evolution is a result of 
effort, nnd, since the efforts of diffcienL indi¬ 
viduals differ both in intensity and direction, 
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their cUihlven arc hum with different charac¬ 
teristics, wind) they in tuui rlovi B lo|i differently 
owing to varieLy in ciminiHlnnees and jn 
energy, TIhh ujhjoich lire clidfi oiiLialc^cl, find 
wo have lliu variety of Ido neon in the world 
to-day 

Darwin (q,v ) (1S01M.HU2) developed a new 
notion of Llui method of evolution Ry HLmly- 
ing the nintliofh by wliltsli breeder and uurseiy- 
nioii inipiovc the qualities of miiin jlIh and 
plants under ilomcsliritUnn, 1m found that it 
was hy bleeding only from those Unit allowed 
tlio most desirable finalities and deploying tlio 
rest. This pruress lie railed uiLifu'iul .selection, 
It ih In lie noted Limb the fluidities foi which 
the helected mihvidimls urn chosen arc not 
ncqiiimd. Tlio breeder does not find it neces¬ 
sary to train a horse to run faster than it would 
naturally in order to get a puienL for a bcLler 
sLock. Unlhei ho chooses among all his horses 
Llie one that is hy nature fastest. Thus jn 
developing Ins improved stock lie lolies on 
cluinco varialimis in natural speed rather limn 
oil the effects of training, 

What Darwin saw going on under the con¬ 
trol of man he conceived to bn taking placo 
uiidei the pressure of competition in nature 
Oilier animals and plants in a state of lmtmo 
clmiicc to vary horn each other in munbeilc.HS 
ways, and much thine is an enormous loss of 
lire among them from competition, those that 
lend to survive ami to 1 npi oduen their kind 
will he on the whole those best adapted to 
sin vive, the fittest Tin* constant variation 
in nil directions uml the eoiiHliuit elimination 
of the unlit will in time hicnk up any slock 
into varieties each of which 1ms become quite 
well adapted to that specific enviionnicub 
which is most available for it. Hence, Lhero 
will ho differentiation of wpeeies into varieties 
Rut as Lhosc vuueties separate more and mom 
widely from others that sprang from Llie same 
parentage, they tend niuic ami more to evolve 
into distinct Hurries. 

Darwin laid most Htress on evolution by 
natural selection operating on chance varia¬ 
tions, hub lm did not reject the idea that there 
might he evolution by the inheritance of Lho 
effects of use and disuse On Llie contrary f lie 
neeiqiled tins its a genuine furlur in Lite origin 
of specie* The follower^ of Dai win have, 
however, in some ruses refused In believe in 
Hit' mlieidunce of acquired cliaeaeters Those 
who hold tins \ie\v, which places the huideii 
uf e\nl,lining evolulimi almost if not ouile 
enlnelv upon natural nelec (ion, have been 
culled \eo-l)muminus Their leader is August 
Weismimu, Professor in the University or Frei¬ 
burg Ilis cnulenLion tlmt then* is no inherit¬ 
ance uf acquired ehameleivs nuumg multicellulur 
amumls js based on his conviction that the 
physiological inrchnnism of heredity is such as 
to renclei this IraiiHinihsion impossible The 
genu fiom which the new individual springs is 
distinct from tliosui body colls of tlu* parent 


the mollification of which gives rise to acquired 
characteristics That there exists a mecha¬ 
nism by which Lho nequued traiLs of the body 
cells can he transported through the body and 
made Lo influence the cluuucLcr of the genn 
cell is, nmivtling In Wdibimuiii, incredible 
Moreover, it is unnreewiary Lo construct nn 
hypothetical explanation foi such Lnuisnii&aioii, 
since a careful examination of the facta shows 
Unit the .supposed fact of inheriting acquitcd 
clmvactevirttics is a myih All cases tlinL have 
been held Lo be illustrations of this turn out 
oil inspection to lie cither trails nob mlicutccl 
but ruthei nequhed by the child, 01 traits not 
acquired hub inherited by the parent, The 
fnct is, he imuntniriR, the child inherits* only 
what Llie paicnb inherits, plus such variations 
as chance or a niixtni e of blood tends to pi oducc. 

The views of Wei sin aim mised up a ho&t of 
opponents as well ns of dcfcndeia Those who 
in a i n tain the genuineness of the inhcntaiicc of 
acquired diameters have been called the Neo- 
Lainarckians They have devoted Uicinbclves 
Lo a search for ca^es that would lneonLesLnhly 
prove Hiich inheritance. Opinions di(Tci as lo 
whether they have succeeded. The case, ic- 
porLcd by Hrown-Scnuard, of tlic inheritance 
in guinrn pigs of epilepsy that originally wna 
enused by mutilations has been, perhaps, the 
most convincing instance that they have 
offered. Mutilations arc demonstiably not 
inherited. No evidence exists to suppuit the 
noLion that habits 01 acquired mental liails 
call become hereditary. Where Lhc dTccts of 
climate, nutrition, or mode of life are so general 
an lo ho capable of affecting Lhe grim ns well 
nn the hotly cells, there vc may bcem to have 
some evidence of what might be Inken Lo bo 
the inheritance of acquired traits, but such 
cases are few, and the cITccls nrc lather in¬ 
definite Piofchhor James cliaracleri7cd this 
evidence as " a beggarly army 11 On the other 
hand, the Neo-Lainaickians have mined up to 
fnee the Nen-Darw’inmns two formidable objec¬ 
tions, One is that, if we l eject the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics, wc hayc diseuidcd 
Lhe only inLelligihlc nccounL of the origin or 
Llie viuiiilions on Lhe Iiumh of which llie pi ogress 
of evolution is made, and Imve left only the 
mysterious ehnnee variation. The other is 
tlmL Mich slight vaunt ions ns originate by 
clumen ejui hardly he .supposed io give Lheir 
possessor anv such substantial advantage in 
tin* struggle fur existence ns will enable him Lo 
survive when olheis perish In that e\ent, 
there remains no u survival of the fitlesl," and 
hence no e\ olulioii, 

The first of these objections has been met 
by a counter-object I on It is maintained tlmL 
Lhe nequued chn rue leri.s ties, so far from ex¬ 
plaining evolution in the powers of living beings, 
aio themselves based on horedituiy possibiljlics 
of development The aecpnrcd characteristic 
cannot he used Lo explain a potentiality for 
growth upon which it itself is bnsed. The in- 
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crease in powcia wliicli evolution 1ms brought 
nbout cminot, then, be explained by Lilts usea 
to which tlichQ powors have been put, but 
only by an inherent tendency for living tissue 
to vary, to develop new poMifcihLira for growth. 
This view, it will be noted, is fiiibsLnnUiilly m 
Accord with tho notion of the relationship 
between Acquired characteristic* and jicrrdi- 
Ljiry power* winch was outlinocl enrher in this 
Article 

The second objection hns threatened tlio 
whole fiarwmmn notion of evolution by 
natural .selection It may bo well to note one 
ingcniQue attempt to e'plum Uow slight 
chnnco variations migliL prove 11101 c useful 
than is at fiist nppment. Piolessors Baldwin 
and Osborn in America and MoTgnn in 
England have suggested n, faetoi that they 
have eallcd organic selection Slight chnnco 
variations m themselves of no fligniPicnnco 
may, tiicse writ or* affirm, ho a basis for 
the development through educative influ¬ 
ences of perfected habits which me of the 
greatest advantage. The organism ficlrots, as 
it were, these apparently insignificant fuel ora 
in its equipment. It develops them by uao 
until Lhey become genuine sources of strength. 

A slight tendency to build n nest would result 
in ao imperfect n product Hint tho eggs would 
fail of protection and the species gaiu no ad¬ 
vantage On the other hand, it might nlTord 
a basis from which through imitation nnd ex¬ 
perience tho bird might build a very safe 
homo for its unhfttclicd brooch Tho alight 
varialion would thus assist m tho survival of 
its possessor. In subsequent generations it 
might giow greater, and thus in the long run 
heredity would gain a subs tan Lint lmpiovc- 
nicnl. In singling out and improving tlio 
slight variation, the organism would havo 
Bdected tl\& path along which its heredity 
should improve. Thus the acquired character, 
while it is not inherited, would, pcveiLhelcsa, 
determine tlio pathway of improvement in 
inheritance 

It is evident to any one that, whatever we 
say about the inheritance of any Acquired 
characteristics, at aii} r rate idatively very lew 
of them arc so trails milted. The vast mass or 
the acquisitions of tho human patent have to 
bo acquired by the child. Language, man¬ 
ners, ideals, vocational shill, cxpciicncc, each 
gcnciaUau must get far itself. It would hccuv 
like a gieat nnsfortuna that the inlicriLniioo of 
acquired characteristics should not have pre¬ 
vailed more extensively On the othci hand, 
a littlo reflection will convince us that mituic, 
m shutting us off from Lliis easy method of 
diming in tlio outcome of the development of 
our parents, has been beneficent raLhor than 
tho opposite. For we are saved [inm the in¬ 
cubus of an enormous number of habits useful 
to our fathers, but useless or a positive detri¬ 
ment to us, and of habits useless or injimuna 
even to those ancestors who formed them. 


At tlio price of having lo Irani for oumelvca 
the valuable habits and Ldvns uf our parents, 
wo gam immunity^ from Lho.se that would im¬ 
pair oui own efficiency, When onn considers 
the mpuhty with which in the recent hntoiy 
or nuiu llm iiMimciA, iuslltuhuuH, uml ideals of 
fjocirty lmva changed, tho noiMiilioiiliuice of 
acquired cliarnctoT/i becomes m his mind in- 
ovitnbiy correlated with prop i own vones^ 

U.N.1I. 

flee alyo Cnn,n PHrcimuH/v; (Jultuhb Kroni 
Timoitv, Kvoumiw, Infancy, 

IIamt; IIiaiiurnTY; Lmuaiu'k; Mknoklunibm. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS —Animals ns well as 
human hrmft.4 show nil instinctive ictulrucy to 
ncquiio and lcluin Lhoso ohjeeiH which uttinrt 
them, eillioi because nf tin? .slimillation offered 
to then henhw, oi brnmae of the aatinfaction 
which these objects nil on l to instinctive desires. 
Acquisitiveness linn ncconliiigly been described 
as a rumlameiUnl imstincL. 

See iNhTINCT. 

ACTION WORK —A phrnso applied to a 
special method oi disvico used in leaching rend¬ 
ing to young hegumevn, parliculuily foreign cluU 
clrcn with lit Lie comprehenhirm of oral English 
Tlio child converts the print on the pngc into 
spoken English, with or wilhouL the aid or a pho¬ 
netic, eystem or dnunUiu murks, and then act^ 
out the utateinonfc to prov'n lie possesses ils 
inoaniiig Tho device lins many vmiationy, all 
in tended to avoid a inera meniumciil i ending 
of sounds without inclining. One of the must 
frequent variation* in fur the teuelirr to write 
n commmid upon the bliicklmnnl, which is lend 
.silently hy tho ehilthen, one of whom i* desig¬ 
nated Lo carry out the cmnnuuul r l'Ue necca- 
HiLy of Homo notion as tho oiiteomr of Lho read¬ 
ing rocuaes attention oil meaning rather than 
on inero visual form or pronunciation, nnd re¬ 
veals at qucc any faiUiva of the child to get 
the thought of the scnLenco Lessons wliero 
action work is clominiuiL arc frequently called 
action Icsfrona.' 1 

SgC. TCA.CUlNa OF. 
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ACTIVITY —Psychological Significance of, 
— This ui llin uiosl fwueval term applied in all or- 
game prfKTHMCH, In (mlinui y use it in employed 
to describe the eonlrneluuiH of the mimeles, I a 
physiology it is used to deseijlie tlio processes 
that go on in nil Iiviur itIIh In psychological 
literature it is used either rin synonymous with 
Hie gonrrnl term il eollsrum4^cH^ l ' , which is 
very fieqiienlly rcfcried lo ns uuriiLnl nc- 
li\ity, or iih synonymous with Lhe particular 
Inni, 11 vnlilimi," which is lognrded us the 
liynnmie Nile of rimsmmsm^s. The term 
is of speeul HiRiii/ir'anee in eilunilimml diseus- 
moiis bemuse of llit 1 contrast wlneh is some¬ 
times diuwo between receptivity a* the passive 
phase of menial lifi- and holf-nclruty as Llm 
nggrevnvo or djmunm .Hide In Lerdinirnl psy- 
eholngipul studies emphiHH has of lalo been 
pincetl ii)mn the liel j vi* jnoees^es TIiiih Tro- 
U'hstjr Janies has laid great ciunlmHis in his 
Llieoiv of Lite einolmns upon the bodily nclivi- 
Llui winch me minted In these emotions (aco 
Kmohosh) 'I'he pioeesses nr perception havo 
been recognized as intimalelv lelfltml In bodily 
activities T'lms Wundt lays great strips upon 
eye nuneiuoiiH as important eiemenls m visual 
perception (see ViMur, Puiiciii'JiON) Jlolli of 
thcaw uvilera treat activities na impmUiul be¬ 
cause uf then eoutiilmtum Lo new incoming 
impu’HHioiH either fiuin Liu 1 miiHcle.H 01 from tlio 
jmidn or fiom othei acLivo organs This 
for mill a, wlmiehy aetivily is l rented as im- 
pnrtmiL fm menial life bemuse of Llm improa- 
Hicjiis which it produn.s, 1 ms of laic been sub¬ 
jected t<» seven* eiilieiHiii. Photographs of the 
eye do not mippoiL fully Llm contentions of 
write! n who bnve emphasized eye move men Is 
as iiuiMiitnnl Himreea of visual Heiisulion The 
oLlier movement hriisaliims of llm body are 
fai Loo gross to explain the prerisiutt with 
■wlwvlv xxv ywYc.vtov* nwv u % h\Uow» in spare to 
objeels in tho world uhoul llm, A muics of 
theories have accordingly been developed 
which promise to tlnow great light upon the 
psychological problems connected with all 
forms of education, especially with manual 
ti inning and eomlruelive woik, Piofessoi 1 
Munslcihnj g holds that mental life is con¬ 
ditioned by the openness of moLor channel in 
such a way that clem ness and vividness of 
iiiipicssions deiiend upon the openness of these 
moLoi cliaiinels tfLmil,nn<T crilin/ing James' 
theory of Ute emotions, calls attention to the 
fact tlmt emotions nvn agree able when the 
molur lendeneies present in any given siLuniirni 
aie harmonious, and disagreeable when the 
malm 1 IvudoueuiH are inharmonious The geu- 
end principle of ruiirdiiinlinn of molm tenden¬ 
cies may veiy advantageously be employed to 
explain many oT Llie processes of perception. 
Wlioiever \vc reroRnizo an object, there is an 
claboinlc neLivc loacliou of the individual ns 
well as a sensory impiossiuii, C IT J. 

Sec Sympathy, Imitation, and Sclf Ac¬ 
tivity. 

VllL. I — 1J 


Activity; Logical Theory and Educational 
Implication of — par educational pvuposea this 
concept may |>o defined as a series of changes 
definitely adapted to accomplishing an end. 

I fence it is opposed to restless and uuidam 
changes, an well an lo mcic quiescence and pas¬ 
sive absorption Diclnted exercises, "busy 
woik ,’ 1 etc , when nut accompanied by any 
sense of n re, 1 mil to wldeli they natuially con¬ 
tribute, nic not nclmly in its genuine, or 
inleUeclmd, /iignificanre, neilhei is undirected 
uverlhiw of motor impulse, lly way of em¬ 
phasizing the conscious share of the individual 
in tile nuLiiilion and execution of a series of 
clmngvft diverted to m end, activity generally 

appeals in educational li torn lint* n.s sdf-aclmlif 
Under tlio influence, houcvei, of a diiali.stic 
philosophy (sco JJualimt), hclbaotuviLy lias 
usually hern conceived not ns all chances con¬ 
sciously directed toward an end with the 
nLLaimncnt of which the self 1 ms become 
identified, blit as puicly menial oi psychical, 
The mind having been separated from the 
external world and fiom Ilia liody, its activity 
had to bo conceived qiuto independently or 
any changes ofi’cclcd among objects or tlnough 
Lhe body. 

The iemit m education wns to give, higher 
education a one-sided direction, Abstract 
studies, since they involve it minimum of owirt 
action, wove ‘rc gun led ns the appropriate rna- 
Icunl of self-aeLivity. Owing to the influence 
of Aristotle, p\11o activity was identified with 
the operation of pure reason, n pioccss bcgin- 
mng and Gliding exclusively in the mind and 
expressed Yvliolly in logical teiim This typo 
of activity chaiactomcd libend oi freo eduen- 
Lion, winch wns then conlrnRled with profes¬ 
sional and mcclianieal education, nn concerned 
with arts Llml took efTcct in some mollification 
of tho body (s\\cW as mtiUtmo’) or oxitnxnt 
objects, such as tlio fine and llie industiial 
arts This lowei (base) type of activity and 
the education concerned mtli it had not lo do 
with mind in iih integrity and puiily, but with 
mind as udected by wnnt oi lack, — appetite 
and external physical cn coins Lances 

Although this dunhsLic and exclusively in- 
IcJlccLimlisLic philosophy is rarely openly pro¬ 
fessed to-ilay, it lias had great histone in¬ 
fluence, much of winch still survives' Em¬ 
bodied in tlio xehohisLic theory of the su- 
iciioi’Uy of tlio contemplative to the praclicnl 
\fc, it was revived in another fcim m the Uu- 
mnnisni or Llm Itenaissance, and fimlfl an 
echo to-ilay In Lhc assumption that nil profes¬ 
sional and even useful education must ho 
illiberal and iinnoulUn al. While Lhe school prac¬ 
tices hr question were duo not to lhe theoiy, 
but to .social conditions which puL tlio .stamp 
of the ignoble and menial upon all economic 
cancel na, yet tlio theory gave a convenient 
formulation and seeming justification foi tlio 
prneliee of drvomng education for culture and 
for vocation from each other. 
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At the present time, many forces mo co- 
operating to give to the notion of activity a 
■wider and less exclusive content; and, by 
relieving it of its excessive intellectual asso~ 
tuitions, to make it a central piinoiplo of nil 
Bound educational methods. In other words, 
"self-activity ” losing its purely plulosoplu- 
cal meaning, and is becoming identified with 
all types or directed action in -which the pur- 
pose, choice, and reflection of the individual 
take a part. 

Some of the eaiHca of tlus change aie as 
follows: (1) The development of (leinocrncy 
has tended to break down the association of 
higher culture with economic lcisuie, and to em¬ 
phasize the necessity of active social uen ice, 
(2) Modern industry ha^ become more and 
more dependent upon the application of science 
go that it has lost its purely material aud me- 
chanical character by gaining an intellectual 
content On the other hand, the sharp bound¬ 
ary between pure and applied science has 
given way through the increase of facilities for 
utting even remote and abstract brunches of 
nowlcdgc to some social sei vice, (3) Modem 
psychology has Substituted the notion of a 
unified psychophysical activity for the uldei 
ihmhsm of soul and body In multitudes of 
ways, it has demonstrated the cooperation of 
mind ami body to bo indispensable, llenco 
physical activity, instead of being considered 
nn intruder oi accidental annex in Lbc llniiiingof 
mind, La seen to play an ai goalie part (4) Mod¬ 
ern dynamic or functional logic has shown that 
iftllcctivc thinking is called tenth by the need 
of coordinating conflicting activities into a 
harmony^ and thnfc the main lines of the 
organization of thoughts arc act by the model 
or practical aotivifcies. (.See Conflict and 
Control ) 

The single fact that all conclusive scientific 
thinking Toepmea expen men Inti on involving the 
production of physical change is enough jn 
it^clr to destroy the older notion thaL the 
highest niciiLul activity is pmely seir-incloscd 
and scir-suffioicnt 

Sonift of the eltects of the, increased unpor- 
tftnee of the principle of activity in education 
may also be noted, (1) The kindergarten mta 
professedly upon this notion The icdiscovcry 
by Froebel of the significance of play and of 
occupation (Plato having been the oiiglnal 
discovers) maikcd an epoch in education 
(2) The introduction into elementary educa¬ 
tion of various forms of constructive and ex¬ 
pressive activity, While the aits (like drawing) 
and manual training (cooking, sewing, work 
with wood and metal) were first introduced 
mainly foi utilitarian reasons, when once in¬ 
troduced they were found to serve important 
intellectual and moral ends The introduction 
of school gardens, excursions, etc., mark furthci 
tendencies m the sumo direction, ns do niao the 
greater fit lent ion to games linil Lo p hymen I 
cuUuic. (3) The iccognUion that scientific 


study in education is incomplete] without pro¬ 
vision of laboratories ami other opportunities 
for active work is another aspect of the sania 
principlo, That tlio best thinking involves 
research, peuioiiiti inquiry, and is not to be 
secured by amassing ami uhsoibing alorciy of 
in foriimtion isi a no lum destined ultimately to 
revolutionize methods of ins line Lion. (J) The 
incrensiug interest in vucntioiinl rduculiou, 
the feeling that education comes short of iLa 
piopcr function unless it assists the individual 
In Ins choice nmlpuruuiL of a rigid calling in life, 
is another evidence of the fundamental aigm/i- 
ctuicc attached to the puuciple of activity 
8ec article on Function J D. 
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ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY (1709-1848) - 
Sixth president of the United Stilton, edueateil 
in private schools in Pxuim, at the IJniveihiLy 
of Leyden and lluivuul College, piofessor of 
ilicLonc and belles hthes aL Ilaivaul College 
(181)5-1 HOD); author of Lectures on lthctonc and 
Oratory, IV. 8 . M. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM TAYLOR (1822-1897). 
—Schoolman and sLiiry-wrUc*. ednenled m 
the public and puvalc schools of Boston; 
teacher and piincipat m LUe hcUooIh of Boston 
foi 20 yeai.Hj editor of Student and Schoolmate 
( 1808 - 1800 ); wrote under Lhe pseudonym 
" Olivei Optio " nuinorouH slcuiuH lor the 
young IV. K M, 

ADAPTATION. — Thn maintenance of life 
lcquircy an adaptation or thn organism to ih 
Burioundings, of tho human individual to the 
natural ami social medium in which he is placed 
Disturbance of adaptation means disease— 
physical* menial, moral; and though the 
capacity of human beings to adapt LhoinaoJves 
to abnoimal condition!* is very groat, malad¬ 
justment, if extreme and long continued, 
results in death or arrest of growth. The en¬ 
tire process of education (gp) may properly 
bo regarded aa a piocoss of seeming tho condi¬ 
tions that make for the moat complete and 
effective adaptation of individuals to their 
physical and moral environment 

Adaptation iu of two typos, passive and active, 
though Iho distinction is one of tlegrco. not of 
Kind, Passive adaptation is discussed under 
Lho capLion of accommodation 0?u)< Asthcro 
noted, the LvccummodaUonBin which llui individ¬ 
ual takes on tho coloring of his surroundings 
dopoml upon his own primary native activities. 
In prugicssivc socioticg, then, activities are Lo 
an extent directed toward securing mi adapta¬ 
tion or the environment Lo the iiulividiml’a 
needs and ends, rather than vico versa. Lower 
forms of life Imvo only n limited power to ndjusfc 
themselves to changes in their surroundings; 
if thcii conditions vary markedly or suddenly, 
they die Under ordinary conditions they 
reach a stable equilibrium, which means nrrcsb 
of growth. Continued giowtli means that tho 


individual does not accommodate himseir to ids 
environment, but takes thcinitiiLlivein modify¬ 
ing^ to make it ovoi into accord wiLh Ills own 
desires and put poses Only when the enviion- 
inenl develop by the active initiative and plan¬ 
ning of individuals is pi ogress secured All 
invention and diHCQviwy arc cases of active 
adaptation. 

Silencer's influence is largely responsible for 
the populai misconception by which both edu¬ 
cation and evolution are consLiued as Lite 
molding of pliable and pnpsivn organic beings 
into agreement with fixed and stntic environing 
conditions Tins view leads lo a perversion, 
practical and theoretical, of education, since it 
makes ita aim the accommodation of individuals 
to Lite existing type oT social polity and customs, 
a method which may train followers, but not 
lenders, To avoid this crroi, it i,s necessary 
to realize that adaptation is a ease of control 
( 17 .U.) involving the subordination oF the en¬ 
vironment to tho life functions of individuals 
The North American Indians accommodated 
LhcniHcIvcs to their surroundings on our 
IVestern plains and deserts, and the result was a 
low and piecnrimis cultme. Civilized mail 
employs migration, machinery], means of 
LraiispoitaLion ami communication; and by 
adapting llican same surrounding*, to Ins own 
ends controls the unvivoilmenl inalcml of having 
Ins development controlled by iL, Herein lies 
the difference between sULonaiy and progres¬ 
sive societies, between civilization and savagery, 
between higher and lower forma of animal life, 
(iSro besides Accommotj ation and Lhe icferciiccs 
Lhcro given, Evomjtion and Function ) 

J.D. 

Biological Adaptation — Besides its general 
philosophical and aocinl significance, the term 
''adaptation" lias definite biological and sen¬ 
sory connotations that linvo significance edu¬ 
cationally. 

Biologically the term refers to the fact 
that every organism tends to undergo through 
natural selection or individual modification a 
succession of changes whereby its functions arc 
rendered moro imrinomoiis with the demands 
of the environment. Thus plants which live 
in an and icgion adapt themselves to the en¬ 
vironment by developing organs for the reten¬ 
tion of moisture. Animals Lhnt live in a cold 
climate develop covenngR winch protect them 
against tho cold. Tho term has been employed 
in connection with mental development to 
indicate that the mental processes arc more ad¬ 
vantageous as means of fitting an individual to 
the environ men t than mere organic) changes 

Sensory Adaptation occurs when any organ 
of tho body is acted upon by external rncTgy 
which then undcigocs a change such that 
subsequent processes in that organ show. tho 
elTcct of the earlier excitation, This is especially 
true of tho organs of sense When tho eye lias 
been exposed to light for a timo, it is less sen si- 
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IW& than when it has been exposed in darkness, 
These abates of the cycaio defined respectively 
na daylight adaptation find darkness adaptation, 
TVio sense dJ auwll and the temperature acrom 
arc especially affected by carlirr cxcitnUons. 
The phenomenon ig fthin to fnliguo (</.u.) and 
after-image (tf.v.)« C. IT, J, 


ADDISON, JOSEPH (1072-1710) - Son 
of Lancelot Addison, Dean or Lichfield; edu¬ 
cated at Charterhouse and Queen's and 
Magdalen colleges, Oxford; established the 
Spectator in 1711 In this periodical, which 
had a wide circulation, ho used his influence 
to secure reforms in English education In 
No- 157, August 30, 1711, tho wiiter states, 
"I have very often with much sorrow bewailed 
the mis for tune of the children of Great Britain, 
when I consider the ignorance and undiHConi- 
ing or the generality of schoolmasters, Tho 
boasted liberty wo talk of is hub a mean rewind 
for the long servitude, the, many heartaches 
and terrors, Lo which our childhood is exposed 
in going through a grammar-school Many of 
t\iD3Q stupid tyrants excrctao their enmity with¬ 
out any manner of distinction of the capacities 
of children, or the intention of parents in their 
behnU There arc many excellent tempera 
which arc worthy to be nourished and cultivated 
with all possible diligence and care, that woio 
never designed to be acquainted with Aristotle, 
Tully or Virgil; . , , I am confident that no 
boy who will not be allured to letters without 
blows, will evGr bo brought to anything with 
them, . . It is wholly to this dreadful 
practice ” (i.c. of indiscriminate cmpornl 

punishment in schools) ” Hint we may attribute 
a certain hardiness and Ferooity which somo 
men, though liberally educated, carry about 
thorn in all their behaviour . , But since 
this custom of educating by the lash is suffered 
by the gentry of Great Britain, I would prevail 
only, that honest heavy lads may be dismissed 
froni slavery sooner t-han they aro at present, 
and not whipped on to their fourteenth or 
fifteenth year whether they expect any progress 
from them or not. L(it the child's capacity bo 
forthwith examined, an’d he sent to some me- 
chnnio way of life, without lespcct to his birth, if 
nature designed him lor nothing higher. . . . 
I would not here be supposed to have said that 
our learned men who have been whipped nt 
school, aro not still men of noble and liberal 
minds; but I am sure thoy lmcl been muali 
more ao than thoy are, had thoy nover suffered 
that infamy, J ’ 

Tho influenco of the Spectator, which con¬ 
tinued to bo read ns a classics tluaugUout Eng¬ 
land, was a atrung factor in mitigating tho 
tradition of seventy among English school¬ 
masters In Uio Spectator, No, 216, November G. 
1711, the writer strongly urges universal 
education " I consider a human soul without 
education like marble in the quarry, which 


Blmwa none of its inherent beauties, until tho 
skill of Lhc polisher Jet dies out Llm colours, 
makes the surface hIiiiio, mid discovern every 
ornamental cloud, vqmt, and vvm that runs 
through the body of it Education, after tho 
same manner, when it works upon n noble mind, 
drawn out to view every luleul virtue and per¬ 
fection, which without Hueli helps uro never able 
to make their appearance Whnl sculpture 

is to a block of marble, education is to a human 
soul, The philosopher, llio mtiul, or the hero, 
the wise, the good, or the great man, very often 
lie hid anti concealed m a plebeian, which a 
piopcr education might have din interred, and 
have brought lo light ” 

It should be noted that Addison's father 
ivns a native of the Comity of Westmoreland, 
in which part or England tbioughoul the 
seventeen til and eighteenth ecnLunch education 
wnfa much mate highly Valued by and generally 
accessible to the masses of the people than 
elsewhere in the country Tims Addison grew 
up willi n. knowledge nf the benefits of popular 
education which doubtless affected Jim point 
of view lie wns a sLrong advocate of tlic edu¬ 
cational movement which, in the einly ycnia 
of the eighteenth century, led the Ghmch of 
England to develop chanty ischools (r/ u) for 
the childicn of the poor, and Lhouglit the 
foUiulatum of these hcIkioIh one of tlm most 
beneficent undertakings of the age, lie 
dcHcribrj Kii linger de Ctjverley, Ins Lypo of 
an English country gentleman, ns employing an 
itinerant Hinging-maaler, who goes about Ids 
estate lo Instruct llu* people rightly in the tunes 
of the Psalms, so as to improve tho Hinging in 
church, ftw linger follows the public cate¬ 
chism in church, and, when pleased with tho 
boy who lias answeiud well, oideis a Bible to be 
sent him next da}' foi hn eiicouinfieincnt, some¬ 
times accompanying it with ft flitch of baron 
for the lari's motlici Addison's lidlucneo was 
strong in forming tho code of public duty Lo 
which enlightened landholders eiidenvuml to 
conform in England from llio beginning of Ilia 
Hanoverian period This code was further 
popularized by Samuel Richardson in his novel 
Sir C/iarfcB Grimdison (1753). Ite vcliRteus 
earnestness was deepened by the Evangelical 
movement followed by tho "Traclannn move¬ 
ment. In nil ite stages it included the duty 
of providing a lminblo, but by no means ineffec¬ 
tive, form of clLMUcnlftry education for Llio 
laboring poor, M E. S, 

Re/eranceg: — 

Dictionary o/ National fliDtfrfip/ii/, 

Esanya in Llio Spectator, 

ADDITION, — A term used in nialhomntioa 
to indicate the joining of two quantises to form 
a single quantity, In particular, In elementary 
arithmetic wo add 2 and 3 and say that the lcsult 
is 5; in advanced arithmetic we add 2 mid — 3 
and say that the result is —1, in complex 
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numbers we fttlcl a -h hi aiul a -f- h'i aud any that 
tlio r fail It is (a -h a) H~ (b + h')i, whore i = J 
Si I'm Indy we have urn 1 a + cos 1 a - l f and other 
forms cnpablu of mliicHon in various piuts of 
inalhomatics, all developments of the idea of 
addition in elementary aritluneLie. 

Tlin unmo of this piemens has Imd various 
vi ci is si tildes. Johannes IIispulensiH (John of 
£jevillo f John of Luna), nflnimiHh Jow of r. 1140, 
culled it " aggrogLilum"; 1 Aggro gave est cpios- 
hbcfc duos numm oh rei plures nuiniim colligere," 
The curliest Ernie U treat we mi algorism (r 1275) 
uses "assemble " for add l< Se tu veils nssmublo 
1. nomine a mitre " The fn.it printed anth- 
moLic (Traviso, iLuly, 117R) uses "join" in the 
same sen.no. "Summation " 1ms long bean a 
rival of 11 addition," a tram of this me being 
pieiorvod in the expression 11 to sum up, 11 and 
"to sum these 11111111 ) 0 ^." Cirammatcns (lfilS) 
speaks of " Addilio odor Summienmg," and 
liudoUT (li r )2fl) or rf Addirn oder R u ill mini " 
Tho (lOrmnm also used " ^51lHftmlnenllHlll^g, J, 
the French " mouster," and the Italians 
" l , ecoRll^re, ,, "suininare," and "neozzara." 

Tho numbers to he milled had no sperinl 
names in tho cniTun hooks of the people Tlio 
theoretical boohs, written in Latin, commonly 
fipolcn of Lliem ns " numnii addrndi," numbers to 
bo ndded, from windi mine the woid * 1 n.cl(U«ncli r 1J 
or our " nddemL." El mens used Lliis term as 
curly as 1525, nnd Gemma Ennius (IJ540) 
pi nimbly did moro Limn any erne else Lo make 
it popular Sometimes only the lower of two 
uumlierrt tu he added was called a " nuiumw 
mldendua," as in the work of George of Hungary 
(UOU), 

The result of addition Jins had a variety of 
name-i, although " anm" has been the favorite 
11 Product” hns also been used, as by John do 
Minis (c 1320), and etymologically it lias as 
much leastm for being used m addition ns in 
multiplication. Even as lato as 1503 Huvonno 
\viites, “ Adiotistci cst rnetti e plusieiiia noinbica 
ousoimnesensemble, pour ensgauon lo pi oduit,” 
thus following a common custom of using "sum " 
for immbei, and "product" for the icsult of 
addition " Numerus callectus” lias also been 
used, which might naturally Imve led to tho 
vise of "collect" 

Tlio liiaLhod of adding numbers, when me¬ 
chanical aids (sec An At urn) were not employed, 
has changed but lillle A commonLntor of un¬ 
known date, writing on Lhc Lilavati (see 
Hu vhkaili), gives this method for adding 2, 5, 
32, 193, IS, 10, and 100. 

Sum nf llw units, a, 2, 0, H, O, 0 , . . . 20 

Sum of llui t'M, 3 , 0, 1, 1, 0. M 

Bum of Ilia hundreds, 1,0, D, 1 . ,2 

Sum of Ilia ruiub 36Q 

III the fourteenth corttuiy Maximus Planudcs 
(q v ), whose wotk was much influenced by the 
Arabs, placed the sum fit. the top, checking 
(see Checks on Operations) his result by 


casting out nines, as here shown, Tho method 
wag purely Arabic, Tho Hindus, on the other 
hand, Bccm to have commonly 
written their insults below, begin¬ 
ning lit tho right ns wo do, but can¬ 
celing unnecessaiy figures, They 
nlso had what they called a ictro- 
grnda method, beginning nt tho 
left 

Tho cxpiession "to carry" m 
addition is very old, being derived 
from tho carrying of counters an 
the lino abacus. (Sec Amicus,) 327IJ 
It is found in most if not all 10420 



European languages, In English it thopo 
has been perhaps less popnlaT tlmn oof) 
jn some other hingungpq, Rocordo 
(c 1C 10) using, foi example, tlio expression 
"kcepo in inyndc," and Baker (1508) using 
"kcepo tlio ofclior in your mindc " 

D. E. S 


ADDITION, Psychology of. —Seo Number, 
PsYCiioLoor op. 


ADELHARD, or iETHELHARD, of Bath. - 
A monk of tho Lwclfth century, probably 
born at Hath, England, At one period of 
Ins life lie traveled widely, visiLing Spain, 
Greece, North Africa, Egypt, nnd Afliu Alinoi. 
lie may liava lived Toi a time m Sicily. In 
bm Linvelu he eamo into contact with Arabian 
thought, to winch arc duo some of hiswovks 
on mathematics, medicine, and philosophy, 
lbs most important work was a translation 
into Latin of Euclid's Elements from the 
Arabic (Lhoughfiomc claim without justification 
that Jfc wan from the Check). This work was 
used extensively in the thirteenth nnd fourteenth 
centuries. About 1200 Giovanni Campnno 
issued the translation ns his own work. The 
first printed edition appeared nt Venice in 
1-182 Ills most important philosophical woiks 
avc Pcrdi.flicitea Qiuicshcmcs, which ib repu^ent' 
ntivo of his acquaintance with Arabic teachings, 
and D s Eodcm ei Duma (0/ /[Icnhliy and 
Diffn encc ), an attempt to icconcile the theories 
of Tlato nnd Anstotic on univeisalB, 

Retocenca: — 

JonimjUN Rcchcrchcs ?|jr ha Tr(\ducl\om d'Aristoto 
(Pima, lSl3 r ) 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

— A cocdueational, nonsectai'inn institution, 
mcorporatod V)y the Regents of the State of 
Now York (sec University of the State of 
New Yonic), June 2*1, 18l)b, Besides tho 
usual undergraduate courses, admission Lo 
which is by examination or certificate Trom 
high school, tho college maintains a Normal 
School for ICiiulcrgai tners with a two-years' 
courao organized in 1893, a Normal School 
for Art Teachers, formed in 1903, and a 
School of Fme Arts developed from the art 
courses in Adclphi Academy, a preparatory 
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school founded ll> 1803, which urns the parent of 
tho collage, and which remains an important part 
of its system, The college, which lias always 
emphasized preparation for teaching, oJTcrd 
also extension courses that enable public bciiooi 
tcachcis to malto progiess toward a degicC 
without Riving up their positions, 1 adri¬ 
ft o^icid studies may be taken t\» purl ot the 
work of tlui college proper, and, if satisfac¬ 
torily completed, admit to tlio New York GiLy 
examinations Cm licenses in teach ill Llio 
public schools and make the .student eligible to 
receive the College Graduate Profe^ionnl 
Certificate issued by tlic SLaLo Education 
DcpaitinonL at Albany. Adelplu College is 
the only institution in Brooklyn from which a 
woman may oblniu n bachcloi's degree Thci o 
arc no fraternities. Tlieatudcnla oie organized 
m acir-govcrnincnt associations, and tlic "honor 
system” is maintained Adciphi College is 
a member of the Asboemhon of Colleges \n 
the Middle States and Maryland ( q.u .) (bcd 
CoiiLisaR Entiuncjs Boaiios) There are about 
500 students; in 1003 the degrees conferred 
were, M A., 3 (all foi educational researches), 
All, 45 The college to conLiollcd by a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees, Lhreo 
of the member* (1000) am women The 
insLi'iiatiug stall luunbei'fl 30, of whom 10 
arc full professors The grounds, build mgs, 
and equipment wore valued (1000) at 5530,055. 
The total anmifll income is §51,000, Tlio 
average salary of a profossoi is S2000. Cluulcs 
H Lev ox more, Ph.D., is president. C. (V, 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1732- 
ISflfl) —A German lexicographer and gramma¬ 
rian, born in Rpanlckow, Pomeianm After 
studying theology at the Umveisity of llalle, 
1m taught at the evangelical gymnasium m 
Erfurt (1750-1701), but had to leave becaiiao 
or Ills rationalism. Tlio next sixteen years ho 
spent in literary work in Leipzig, and in 1787 
was appointed chief librarian of the eleetmal 
library m lb os clcn, which position he filled 
until his death Adclung’s great woik is his 
iheticm&yy of the Gcimrm language (Ghum- 
malinch-kntifiches lVbrtcrbuch (hr hoclulculschcn 
Mundnri, 5 v, Leipzig 1774-36), by far the 
most important woik of Us kind before Giimm, 
IDs German grammar, written 1781 by the 
order of Minister von Zocllitz, i dimmed for 
a long time the standard or (lei man schools, 
Among his other works are: M C/5er den 
(Icutxchcn SUl (On German Slphi 3 v. 1785-1780), 
Adtere Gcschichtc der Dentschen, ihm Spntchc 
wl lalcralur (Ancind ffisloitf of Ik Gcriiirms, 
their Language and Literature, Leipzig, 1SQ0); 
Qud Mithridales oder allgeMcinc Sprachen- 
/Cuiide (Qciirvul LLiifjiiisffcs, Beilin, 1806), in 
wlueh the conception of a acionce of com¬ 
parative philology ia foreshadowed. Besides 
these, ho made valuable contributions to 
the study of medieval Lntimty and of the 
history of Saxony. From 1772 to 1774, he 


published the Leipziger Wochcnblatl fur Kinder 
(Leipzig Weekly for Children), the fust Germ no 
pcnodical for young people. P 

ADENOIDS.—• (Greek d6epo*i&V, glandular.) 
The so-called adenoid jrmwlli is really an 
hypertrophy of the iiuHopWryngrul tonsil, or 
what U home limes called the third to nail, 
situated in tlm cnviLy between the nose nna 
throat Many different eausrH have been 
ns signed for such grouLhs, hut no specific muse 
has yet been rabddihhrd, Theie ih, however, 
a consensus of opinion in l'egnid to Hie fact 
that LIuh. hypartiuphy is ecnmocted with the 
gieat urtiviLy of tlic lymph old tissue in early 
life. This in n common defect among school 
children, and its eiuly recognition and tioat- 
meut is extremely desirable for pedagogical 
ns well «h hygienic reasons An onernlicm in 
childhood ih uminlly successful, r J'lic adenoid 
giowthuvlcvfovea with the nuliiliounf the brain, 
and results in linguistic delect^ mental con¬ 
fusion, dullness, mid often in mental in liabil¬ 
ity and university as regards Mdmol fifer inline. 
A special form of inattention duo to tins de¬ 
fect has been disliiiguiHhcd, nailed npromkia 
nasahs Many investigations of this defect 
among school childien in dilTeieuL countries 
lmve shown a number of cases, varying from 
perhaps 5 per cent to 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent, Tests for tins defect should always he 
mollified in ihn phymral examination of school 
cliilchon. For further details hoc tlio article 
on the IIvaraNF, uv tub Nurb. \\ r , II, B. 

Inferences! — 

IlinittUMu Wuxi am H TUe llygmnn n( tlv* Nnic 
Pcdnangical Sctrnnnry l June. IOQH, Vol. XV. pi> 
155-HjO Fuji till hi bililtogmpliy 
Cnoi'KLTT, 1C A. ftoMie Diiscnws of tlin Noir mirt 
Throat of Inrt'riviL to Tonchri?) drtffri'wi atid 
Proccatnige a / the JV, IS A,, llnaien, Mus 1 ), lflO.1, 
1H> 102N-1031, 

OuMt’K, L IT 4 mid Ayiikr, It, P. Medical Inspection 
of tSchaoh, (New York, 1008 ) 

ADJUSTMENT. —This term is often lined 
ns a synonym fm Accommodation anrl Anw- 
tatjOM (nu) Sliielly apeaking, the term 
denotes the icsult of equilibrium which mnv 
he clYcctcd by ciLher of these proeesses, Ad¬ 
justment ta society ia at pieheui a favorite 
Way of eolleeiving the end rtf education; while 
containing nn obvious truth, it is in danger of 
being interpreted in the direr lion of cIiimh 
cduration, ic. fitting inillvidinils to fill Hpeeifir 
predr In mined positions in the social ordm, 
instead of securing Lo them mieli a develop- 
ment of llioir own powera as will eimliln lliom 
to make their own adjustments in a e hanging 
aocinl order. AVhmc rnouomio and social 
changes nv& as great and rapid as they nre in 
contemporary _ life, it is diHafltroiifl to tiy to 
fix by education Lhe foimei whioh the social 
EuljiwtmGnta of individuals hlmll take A 
chicf^ Cange of iiicoinpotonny and poverty often 
lies in the fact that individuato aro Bo edu^ 
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cateil only lo n special lino of activity which 
]a transformed or even eliminated by social 
progress. J D. 

ADLER, GEORGE J. (1821-1808).—A Ger¬ 
man-Amen etui linguist and lexicographer. lie 
wns born in Leipzig, and aL the ago of twelve 
cftmo to New York After graduating from 
New York UiuvciBity in 1844, ho became pro¬ 
fessor of German m that institution (181(5- 
1831), For the last eight years of his life 
he was insane His Gorman-English Dic¬ 
tionary, tho first edition of which appealed in 
ISIS, is sLill used. Jin also published a 
German Grammar (New York, 1868), and other 
textbooks, a lecturo on llie Poetry of the Arabs 
m Spam (New York, 1868), an essay entitled 
IViUidm von Humboldt's Linguistic Studies 
(New York, 1808), nnd a translation of Fnuiicl J g 
History of Provengal Poetry 

ADMINISTRATION, SCHOOL. — This 
topic covers the work of so many clifToient- 
oflicers and so many different types of schools 
that the subject has been treated under a 
number of heads. For the stato aspect of tho 
work see State School Administration, 
and State IIoAnns of Education. For the 
comity aspect of tho work see County System 
or School Administhation, County Boards 
op Education, and Ruiial Supervision. 
Foi the city aspect of the work see City 
School Ojujanization, City School Systems, 
Business Manager, City Boaiids of Edu¬ 
cation, and the articles on the various city 
school systems, to be found mulei tho cities, 
as Alhany, Buffalo, etc. Other articles 
relating to all phases of school administra¬ 
tion, state, county, city, and district, arc 
Boards op Education, duithuntenpent op 
Schools, Supervisors and Inspectors, Ex¬ 
amination Boaudb, Apportionment op School 
Funds, and Ceutification op Tevciierb 
Rural SuHinvisiON denis with the wcnk of 
county and district authorities. School 
Funds, and Taxation ran Education, deal 
with the financial aspect of administrative 
work. For _ administration in Europe boo 
tinder tho various national systems. E P C, 

ADMISSION, EXAMINATION FOR —Seo 

CoLUiaii Entrance Ek urinations and Col- 
legh Entrance Boards. 

ADMISSION OF PUPILS, AND THEIR 
DEPARTURE FROM THE SCHOOL.—See 
School Census, Compulsory Attendance; 
Elimination op Pupils; Retardation of 
Pupils. 

ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH, — Tho 
period oT life included within these terms ex¬ 
tends from pubescence to the attainment of 
relatively complete maturity The age varies, 
being earlier in hot climates than m cold In 


temperate zones, and especially in America, it 
usually extends from Lhe fourteenth Lo the 
twenty-fifth years for boys and one or two 
years earlier for givla, but Crumpton found a 
lango of four years in tho attainment or 
pubescence, 

Physiologically the gcncinl charnc tens tic of 
adolescence is moio rapid growth of all parts 
of the body than at any time since the first 
year of life, most rapid in the oarhci stage and 
lessening toward the end. This usually 
begins at 11 or 12 in gills and about two years 
latei in boys, and its culmination is passed by 
17 or 18 ycaifl. Except from 11 oi 12 to 14 
or 15 years, boys excel girls slightly . Growth 
in height precedes growth in weight, and 
is usually complete by 18, while giowth in 
weight may continuo to the fiftieth year or 
later. Not nil pnits of the body grow with 
equal rapidity or proportions, but as yet 
stntcmenLs as to details must bo especially 
tentative Tho bones begin to grow rapidly 
just at puberty, and artcr the twelfth year in 
girls and fifteenth in boys tho trunk skeleton 
increases nunc than the legs, so tluit sitting 
height becomes greater i dative to total height. 
Between the twelfth and nineteenth yearn the 
thorax increase 1 ! fiom .02 to .70 meter, and the 
skeleton is completed in many minor details. 
In girls especially the pelvic region is modified, 
tho iliac arches broaden, and various bones 
unite, to give better support nnd balance, 
This growth is probably not complete before the 
twenty-fifth year, Coincident with tins Hie 
hip measure increases i datively more foi girls 
than for boy a The length and width of the face 
increnso especially between tho twelfth and 
sixteenth years, blit tho skull changes little, 
though tilde is a very slow inciensn both in 
length nnd breadth, as well ns a closing of the 
sutures. The muscles probably grow more 
rapidly at this tune thnn do any other tissues, 
but we know liLtlc of the details, The main 
growth in bulk ib completed by the nineteenth 
yoni, but foi some time afterwards tho working 
power increases They constitute by weight 
43 per cent of Lho body ancl arc estimated lo 
expend about one fifLli of its total energy Tim 
coitieal centers for tho voluntaiy muscles cover 
most of tho Intcinl bimn /ones, so that training of 
the voluntary muscles is brain-building Involun¬ 
tary muscles farm the heart ancl digCBtivo tract 
Muscles thus arc a highly .significant factor in de¬ 
termining both physical and psychical cfiicjcncy, 
nnd their proper development at the period of 
most rapid growth is one of lhe most important 
tasks, In general, motor development seems 
Lo proceed from fundamental to accessory, the 
finer accessory movements and conLrol being 
pretty well developed by the eleventh year 
But with puberty there comes a period of les¬ 
sened motor conti ol,—usunlly placed during 
the twelfth year for girls tvml thutcciitb for 
boys, — in which the adolescent should not ho 
expeoted to do us fine work ns before, and Inin- 
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self 1ms Llio inclination to activities demanding 
strongth rfttlicr than delicacy The demands 
frequently made at tluR time upon boys, and 
still more upon girls, probably lay tlm basis for 
various forms of nervousness, automatisms, 
and tics, Hall believes tlmt at Lhis time the 
bus ill muscles or legs. back, shoulders, heart, 
ltingSj and chest should bo developed, and the 
finer ones involved in reading, writing, and 
school work generally, should be somewhat re¬ 
lieved. at least to this extent, that the ndolcsccnt 
should not be expected to improve in any pi the 
manual aspects of his work, nor blamed if ho 
retrogrades, but should be given just enough 
practice &o that in the developmonL of accessory 
muscles, wlucli conics n year or two later, ho 
will not have to foiin now habits again Tho 
chief desideratum here is not to acquire bad 
habits by over-forcing and not to lose through 
disuse tho good habits already formed Bub 
ui the last lmlE of tho teens, anrl still more m 
tho early twenties, tho love of skill develops, 
tho accessory muscles should be trained to the 
highest degree, and tho youth raised from the 
blundering apprentice to tho master workman. 

The heart in its giowth keeps a constant pro¬ 
portion to the total bodily weight, remaining 
about ,4S pel cent of it, but at adolescence tha 
frequency of its beats seems to lesson, while then 
strength is gieatei Tho nrloiics grow loss 
relatively than the heart, so tlmt at adolescence 
the blood prosiutc is greatly increased Tho 
ratio, as given by Triislow, of fchn volume of the 
heart to tho width of the ascending aorta is 50 
to 20 before puberty and 07 to 20 aftci With 
this alteration goc'J a slight incmisa in tempera¬ 
ture of the body, of about ono half device F 
The number of red Corpuscles roaches its maxi¬ 
mum in the hltcr toons, and specific gravity at 
about 11 for girls and 17 for boya Tho lunga 
grow most rapidly m guis between the twelfth 
and fouitoenth years, and in boya about two 
years later tty fclifi fifteenth year tl\e number 
of rcspnjilions ig approximately tlmt of the 
adult, While the brain is increasing slightly 
in weight at this time, itg weight iclatiyc to that 
of the entile body is diminishing, tlmt ia, it. does 
not form so large a percentage of the total 
Weight as before. Kaos, with others, however, 
believes that after tho seventeenth year the brain 
is increasing greatly in complexity, and with 
Vulpms he places the development of the mjddlo 
layer of tlio cortex in the later teens, tlm parietal 
and central regions developing brat, then the 
temporal, and lastly the frontal This growth 
^lobably las Is at least until the fortieth year 
t may also be that the two thirds of the brain 
vrhioh. Flcchaig believes to ho in general uncon¬ 
nected with sensory and mofcoi centers, ns well 
as tho highest level described by Hughlinga 
Jackson, develop nfc adolescence, though tins ls 
only theoretical As yet very little is known 
about the development of the digestive tract, 
glands, and kidneys, though the composition of 
the umv® is greatly modified at adolescence 


Liver growth is probably relatively complete 
at 15, hut tile panel cas and spleen seem to 
continue to rlqvv until Uio fiflielh year or klcv. 
Tho salivary, sebaceous, aiul sweat glniulrj in¬ 
crease) in activity, while the thymus a (j opine*, 
Fatty tissue diminishes in boya and increases in 
girls. 

TJiq sense organs also undergo climacteric tie 
alterations. Carman and Gilbert believe tlmt 
tho pnin-proasuio senflibility lessons at adoles¬ 
cence, but ilieii experiments do not m’Oiii to 
cliininuto tho factor of gientci endmnneo of 
pam by tho adolescent. Thoir conclusions as 
to piun-picRflurc, however, avo indirectly Blip- 

r iorted by the fact tlmt touch-discriniiimtion 
cssens, because tho dermal sui face is constantly 
increasing while tho number of tactile end 
organs remains constant llfttt notes In connec¬ 
tion with this a touch hunger at adolescence, 
manifesting itself m Lho desire* La scuilch, iub, 
pinch, oi even abrade the fckm, Tho hoiglilened 
activity of Lhc sebaceous mul sweat glands and 
tho moro rapid giowth of hair, doubtless make 
tho skin moro the focus of sensations than 
before, and so lead to this inn eased mien lion to 
it. The tendency to skin eruptions at tins time 
would liavo the same elfect, Theie is nlso 
inci eased aunsitivoncaa Lo tempera hue in the 
later teens Tim adolescent's taste nlteis. The 
appetite is cnniicious, new likes and dislikes to 
food appear, but soon change. Animal food 
ami decided sweets and pouia arc mute iIc*um 1 
A craving for stimulants may nppeny Fashion 
becomes a ftliong motive m regulating wlinl is 
eaten, tho adolescent often forcing himself 
to cat food highly disagreeable, if ho believes 
that it is tlm correct thing Smell also becomes 
more acute at puberty, and seems to bo closely 
connected with the development or the sexual 
instinct, but sufficient returns on this point arc 
lacking. Tho love of perfumes, especially rather 
strong ones, is characteristic of adolescence 
Sight and heaving will lie discussed later, since 
they nra closely bound up with tho intellectual 
characteristics of adolescents. 

Tlicso investigations mo few and unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and it is even impossible to say at present 
how far the greatly heightened sensitiveness to 
nlLsoita of stimuli is due to the further develop¬ 
ment of tlio sense organ and how fui to the 
growth of brain centcis Further studies are 
pieatly needed here Whichcvci it may be, thcio 
J.s no doubt that 4110 adolescent now ns never 
before ia open 4o the broadening influences 
of new stimuli, from the ginssraL to Lho most 
refined, This is tho decisive ago for fixing taste 
in both its literal and figurative senses Food, 
akin, and temperature lmblta, to say nothing of 
interests m sounds, colois, ami forms, receive 
now their life tiontl. Even if the early environ¬ 
ment of tlm child baa been unfavorable, it can 
bo largely coimtciacted, if now tho adolescent is 
surrounded by and chooses for himself tho 
true, the beautiful, and the good, because his 
biam is still plastio enough to admit much 
40 
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modification Hence wo ho often see in high 
schools transformations of childicn from poor 
homes who have come under tho lnflucnco of some 
teacher or commda with better msthctic or 
hygienia standards. Equally we often see a 
perverted taste spread through a school, for 
adolescence is preeminently the time of fads, of 
purely a\Ulicin.1 social judgments on everything 
in life, from cooking n beefsteak or wearing a Lie 
to reading and pictures 

Psychological and Sociological,—The rapid 
growth of the body alicndy roughly indicated 
is paralleled by a similarly rapid psychic 
growth, which perhaps manifests itself most 
characteristically m alterations of moods, aucl 
especially in a heightened seine of faclf. The 
adolescent longs for excitement, contrast, move¬ 
ment, psychically, just as his body longs for 
exercise and tensions So, instead of a steady 
ofioTt,, he tends to spur l, peiiodb of intense 
Work being followed by complete idleness, with 
long boms of sloop. Moods rule the youth, 
dejection so deep as to suggest genuine melan¬ 
cholia being followed by equally great elation 
Thoughts of suicide aic common, but alternate 
With ill earns of greatness. Doth these aio 
undoubtedly motivated by tho highly iucietiaecl 
sense of self, which is itself pushed into the 
foregiound by the many sensations accompany¬ 
ing tho bodily gi owLh, So conceit and hurnili ty 
in then mosL exaggerated forms may be seen in 
adolescence, as well as nil amour ptopre which 
show's itself in gical sensitiveness to insults, 
All the bocuiL instincts conic to the foie, and the 
youth alternates from extreme individuation, to 
mere slavishnrss m following his mates; fiom 
quixotic generosity to selfishness, from the 
highest ideals of social self-sacrifice to absuul 
notions of his rights, The deepest mid most Int¬ 
renching alteration is naturally m the feelings 
toward the opposite box, which probably is 
responsible foi many of the othoi altoiatious of 
both feeling and thought, not ordinarily recog¬ 
nised as sexual. In Lhe cruly teens many 
students bclmvo that there is first a tendency 
between the sexes to withdraw from each other's 
company, though this theory still lacks any ade¬ 
quate confirmation* There does, however, seem 
to be at least a period when both boys and girls 
complain of tho oilier sox, Lhe girls of the 
masculine coarseness and louglmrss, the boys 
of the fominino softness and foolishness. Fol¬ 
lowing thi 9 , at about 15 years, the opposite 
sex becomes excessively attractive, so that it is 
highly probable that at this period the desire to 
appear attractive to tho opposite sex is an im¬ 
portant motivating influence in tho adolescent. 
Tins is of couisc much ooveied to the youlVs 
own consciousness, and is ofLon the last thing 
he would willingly admit In boys it manifests 
itself especially m the showing-off instinct, which 
flcoms especially stimulated by the presence of 
girls. Both girls and boys develop pronounced 
tastes with regard to eyes, hmr, voice, teeth, 
etc Girls, though they do show ofl, tone! 


more to tho development of reserves, taking the 
rdle of judges or choosers of those who phjnsG 
them, thus favoring the selection of some manly 
characteristics ana the atrophy of others, and 
so finally shaping the youth to their desires, 
Tho whale process of selection and mating 
naimally reaches a climax' between 20 and 25 
for women and perhaps five years later for men, 
when what Hall culls nubility or the marriage¬ 
able age is attained 

BuL at tho same Lime that the opposite sex 
becomes so attractive, friendship and heio wor¬ 
ship also deepen, and the social instinct is 
enlarged in all directions. Befoic pubescence 
games and plays aic largely competitive; after 
it team work is the most marked characteristic, 
and with it, the gang and the club appear 
While tho youth is even moio egoistic than 
before, while he is excessively self-conscious and 
perhaps aggressive toward the oppoaifco sex, be 
nl^o lays aside his personal likes and dislikes 
to work with his team and his school, and adopts 
almost slavishly the fads and frills dictated by 
those whom he elects ns his socii, lie now 
develops pride in his family, class, city, and 
nation, and not only civic and national patriot¬ 
ism can be most effectively taught, but also 
love for humanity. 

Closely connected uith the social instinct is 
Hie religious iiisLincL Fiom the earliest times 
the entrance to adult life has been marked by 
litcs and ceremonies designed to test the nieLtle 
of the adolescent and Lo picparo lum for tho 
duties of life. Among savage peoples these are 
usually severe testa ol Lhe power lo endure pain 
and overcome fear In Greece the boy was 
put through n training of ycnis in serving the 
state, and m Home the same was true The 
medieval youth of noble descent from 14 to 21 
served as squire, and at 21 was knighted 
at tho cud of long ceremonies of fas Imp; 
and watching. The Jews also had and have 
a careful training for adolescents and a ritual 
used when the boy assumes responsibility for 
Jus own nets. Among modern Christian nations 
these ntes are perpetuated only in confirmation, 
which usually occuh at between 12 and 15 ycnis, 
and has assumed a wholly religious character 
Tho enlargement of the socinl sense occurring 
at adolescence is inevitably accompanied by a 
deepening of tho moral and religious natures, a 
questioning of one's relations not only to society, 
but to the universe HseK nnc\ ils Final Cause 
Tho liiciligiaua adolescent in abnormal. The 
pnrlioulai form which lua newly awakened 
instinct will tulco will largely depend upon his 
77ii lieu, and tlie ago of culmination also vanes 
considerably. Most authorities nmcc, liow- 
ovei, that between 10 and 17 the largest 
number of coiweisions ia recorded for boys, 
and a year or two younger for girls There 
is still some uncertainty in the cuivcs, but it 
seems probable that this peiiod is followed 
by one of backsliding, and that at 20 interest 
in religion ogam culminates, this timo on a 
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nioro renaonablo nndlcsapuirfy cmDtionaU)ftsig Jingoi and wrist control, i\4 MuliciiUd by Lnp- 
tlmn at fust. T]io normal development of ping, ih on tins rapid inciouMj at 10 in boys, 
this instinct la obseuied by the artificial forcing >vhue it declined from 12 to Y6 lor boys mul 
of tlio rcligioqg sense and of conversion fltill too from 12 to U for girR Judging of lifted 
pievftlenti which in likely to cause tlie later back- weights doorcases in accuracy at between 
sliding. Wo can hardly suppose that, if the 15 and III foi both boys and girls, liut then 
original conversion wore a normal, natural one, begins to inciwiso again. Power Lo endure 
the painful reconstruction later would be nceey- muscular fatigue inerrnwpu greatly from 12 to 
sary in so many cnsc9. 18, with mimmiil hutcuhc fiom H to 17 for 

Intellectual — Tl\o intcllccUiftl elumveUr- lioya and horn 12 Lo U for gub,, Emm 12 
istics of adolcscenco aio criiiallj” marked, to 11 both bays mul girls impiove litLle in rrar- 
aiitl arc motivated by the underlying feelings llun times, from H to 1(> limy improve steadily, 
and the rapid growth. Let us fiist cmi.sidor mid then gain little the next year Obviously, 
those most closely connected with the height- each sputtered oxpeiiinonl'f, wliirli also show 
ened scnsoiy and molor development In deviations m Urn refill In obtained by different 
the cnily tcciiB probably hearing is over-acute observers, me a totally ln.suflicieiil basis foi any 
for n tune, making the adolescent keenly tchcme of motor oduciilion At befit, if taken 
sensitive to voices, inflections, etc At Llic m connection with the other fuels of geneinl 
same tune the temporary iosa of contioi necom- growth, tlwy i-mu to uulieule ceiUm danger 
pftiiying the change in voice makes girlij and points or tendencies in piemenl methods, The 

especially boya disinclined lo bmg ns much ns youth tends to cxerciae of the larger muscles, 

bcfoic. Not infrequently the gencinl iiwkwiml- bitL much of our iiichistiml etliiralion ucclsssi- 
ncss of this age loads to disliking malm menial tales the use or the finer nui.sch-fi in handling 
practice, the boys and girb feeling their lack tools, and penImps Imd iiLtitudes ami the steady 
of control and their inability to expiess vhal u^c of some sets of imiM'U's while otheis ure 
peihaps they appicciulc deeply. At present neglected. The Mime Lliing is true of manual 
atudiea are entirely lacking to allow wlmt sorts training, which neglects the liunk and leg 
q( music most appeal to adolewnts, We enu muscles m a rule, while it may develop the 
only say in n general way that rhythm is loved, hand more than should be done at tins age 

nm\ that tho passion for music seems to decline Sloyd nuns at n mme all-roimd dovelijpnunt, 

somewhat after the sixteenth yeni, Wo mny Lut it Loo limns only the band, mul neglects 
also add that, ns with olhci forma of arli npprti- much material even for that The besL nll- 
cirtlion is farther beyond expression now than round development is obtain able from the 
at any other Lime, nnd tlmt Lo domain! Loo much vailed and outdoor oeeujmlionH of a farm, 
expression now may aiTecl the lave of the uit and next to that, Hull declines thul \vo can (mil 
dmslrmi&ly it in aomc of our msliLuturns for negroes. 

This Ima hneu better worked out in drawing. Indians, mid juvenile cU'liui picul". 

Studies of children's drawings, especially those Gymnastic tunning bus great opportunities 
of Uanvea, bhovv that bom 12 on, drawing be- nt tbn time, not only \\\ umnlm acting any bad 
comes distasteful, largoly because children ofloclg from industrial training. ImL in lousing 
become conscious of their defects, ? c, can youth Lo a IreniendmiH eiiLlmsuism for perfect 
appicciftte better leal mt. At li or 15, with bodies The Juvwof exorcise, ho .strong iiL this 
tfome children, the love of drawing limy again age, may he made the impeLua fui Llio berfL 
increase, and with a few it may nsu steadily, possible regimen — cold Imlhs, hwinmimg, walk- 
ending in artistic ci cation Gilbert found that ing, temperance in eating, etc Not only this, 
the interest in nnd aceuuiey of form per cep turns but the uuueiucd body euiusciousncss of mlnles- 
bcgins a new incicaac between 15 mul l(i yoiii'h, eciirc leads iiaLurully to a Mioitg iiiLerosl in Urn 
and that the maximum number of Intern fifvviHurc ami function^ nr the bodily uinnus 
grasped at one glance continues lo nicipnso so that physiology and hygiene— in w liicli sex 
through high school iuu\ college These facts hj gienci almulil noL he angleeled — nun, if 
nlso would uiiljcato tliat between 12 ami propnly prnented, be one of the moil fasci- 
15 yeftia, npiirccuiLion aliould prubuhly be l;iii- imLlng subjects. 

j)hasi/cd rather than explosion, exprassion The love of uxorririr nnd of manipuluLinn, 
having its tun) when motor contiol is better togetlu 1 ! 1 with tin* lungliteiu’d arnaoi'y aclivilicH, 
The color xenso seems Lei bo funLy developed giv'e tlm Iiums fm now iiUiweaU m nature, 'L’bu 
in girls by the eleventh year, but m boys nut rapidly mo easing brum coimoulioiiH make 
until the scveiUeciUh At luUihsccmiii both po^nbU'many nmv \mnemtiima with Undv eiYeeva 
sexes crave strong color stimuli and have upon i in agination and reason, so that for llio 
decided likes ami ib-dikes first Lime there is now ft possibility o\ the vimth 

Manual and lmlustiial training problems seeing the universe as a umverHO, and fooling it 
should bo solved by a knowledge of normal na divine, In tile later Leons most youLlm mid 
gnmth, but as yet we know loo liLtlc of the maidens love to think of infinity both in space 
details or adolescent nnisculni giowLb Boys nnd lime They try Lo picture it, and become 
and girls nearly double their dynamometer filled with the sen&e of their own Littleness and 
right-liand grip between 11 and 16 years, thd vagtness of the universe. Most often these 
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reflections attach themselves to the heavenly 
bodies and the sky, to waul all of which the 
feelings arc giently deepened at adolescence. 
Now the sun, moon, and stnis become foci for all 
sorts of symbolism and fancies, sometimes senti¬ 
mental and sometimes mythological and reli¬ 
gious. Clouds also become, in Ruslan's opinion, 
□no of Llic greatest BtiimiVanh to imagination, as 
well as the most beautiful in their color and 
form and variations The wind now echoes the 
restlessness of the youth, and Lhe sea attracts 
him with its suggestions of eternity. If it 
loally is true Hint nature appeals to the youth 
primarily in thw poetical way, llicu it is liLLlo 
wonder that lie has no love for high school and 
college scienco To turn fiom Lhe lovers' moon 
to the burned-out, cold, dead moon of science; 
from Shelley's cloiid to a mass of cold aqueous 
yapoi with along Latin name; from a glowing 
opal symbolic of faith and hope to a dry record 
of geologic agesj from n heaven full of heroes, 
himlers, and maidens to estimates of the lengths 
of time necessary for a ray to lcneh us from ona 
of them, all this must kill the spontaneous 
interest in nature and at the x T cry best sub¬ 
stitute for it iitiliLiuian motives Similarly 
with animate nature TUc love of flowcis 
increases markedly at adolescence, and tlnougli 
the caio of them and study of then Lite 
histories tlio fund a men Ini faeh of reproduc¬ 
tion could bo naturally learned Interest in 
animals also has another incicasD at about 14, 
but an interest in them in Lhe concrete. 

That is, high school youth arc not developed 
enough to understand or to assimilate scientific 
exactness and details. They tend both to 
poetical views and to applied science, and so, 
c g, physics at this timo should be closely con¬ 
nected with making Loj's and machines to 
illustmtc its Uwa; botany to gauicning and 
forcstiy, astronomy, ole , to wcutlun on one 
aide and to poetry iind mythology on the other. 
Hall gives four stages in the noimal adolescent 
development toward imtuia. (1) Lhe sentimen¬ 
tal, with a love of myth, poetry, and lchgions 
of natiiie; (2) love of popular science ami Lho 
lives of inventors; (3) mtciest in industrial pro¬ 
cesses on a larger scale; (4) pure science, astago 
seldom reached before the end of tho cullego 
course. 

Adolescent interests in litem turn and lan¬ 
guage arc closely akin to those in ail Most 
youths seem to pass through n period of inability 
to express thomselves in wards, like that in 
drawing, Tim does not indicate lurk of in¬ 
terest in woids, but rather a House of their own 
shortcomings. So Williams. Conmdi, lUdlock, 
Henderson, and Kirkpatrick all find a gieab 
iiiQveaEiG m the reading curve at adolescence, 
ciilnimnting at 14 or 15, between Ilia sixth and 
eighth giadcs, mid than sLendily falling With 
boys stones of adventure, Liavel, and Inogiaphy 
culminate in the eighth and ninth guides, and 
fiction at 11 for both sexes, but there is 
much variation both in the sorb of reading 


preferred and the ngc when any one sort is most 
enjoyed, Judging fiom lists of prefened books, 
classic writers arc not the favorites, hut this 
may be due to the fact that they arc inaccessible 
to youth 

llow far the study or literature should deni 
with details of style, gummai, and the formal 
aspect, 1 * of the subject we cannot say at presenl 
It is suggestive, however, that the few studies 
made indicate that the love both of slang and of 
pi eiusion in the use of wolds culm mates at about 
the same age as the lending passion Studies 
of reading also indicate that a considerable 
percentage of youth at this time spontaneously 
set abouL enlarging then vocabulary — indeed, 
the iibo of thing seems to be a crude attempt in 
this direction — and study the dictionary for 
new voids Sentences also become more 
complicated at this time. All this may indicate 
that a study of lhctonc. is now in place, though 
probably not of grammar. Rhetoric also, in 
dealing with figincs of speech, innyaet free tho 
riches of imagination bidden in much of our dnily 
speech and too often never seen by those who 
use it. An attentive consideration of tho literal 
meanings of such words ns "spirit," "animate 
"Isuly," not only aids expression, but greatly 
quickens imagination, thought, nnd feeling 
Again, the study of foicign languages may and 
should aid m all these w ays, hut it cun do ao only 
if tho root meanings of words and the elements 
common to various tongues mo emphasized and 
the giftiumatical aspects somewhat lete in tho 
backgiouiul Tlieie is a keen delight m dis- 
covcting a word common to four or five lan¬ 
guage^ with the variations or meaning which it 
has attained m each that Jm8 nothing m common 
wilh its parsing ami declination 

The expressive side of language, i c composi¬ 
tion and theme weak, is again a much mooted 
one, mid we lack returns upon which to base 
authoritative recommendations. This much, 
however, seems probable: Before adolescence 
far more oral expression should be cultivated 
tlmn h now the ease, and during the tune when 
tiro leading craze culminates, explosion should 
be oneoin aged, but not forced, nor too severely 
criticised for its crudities Young jieople not 
infieqiienlly try to write stories, novels, and 
poetry, but they abhoi the usual Llionie sub¬ 
jects, and arc too denendimt upon thoit moods 
for inspiration to submit well to set tunes for 
composition. 

Of historical interest wo can say still less, 
and of nmlhmulierd piartirnlly limbing 
Mrs. Jinnies' sLudies .seem Lo indicate that even 
at 15 mtcvc&l in the truth of auy nniralivc 
in very slight, while inLcicsl m name and place 
la strong IhrouglumL MLm Puttcison con¬ 
cluded that the historical scum?, ns shown by 
uiuleistanding what a dale means, is slight up 
to tho age of 12, and that before that age his¬ 
tory should be biography and stoiy, while after 
that concrete and rather complete pictures of 
any given time should be presented. 
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Hancock's returns indicate that ability to 
reason in ardhmctio increases greatly between 
13 and 15, while Dudley found the interest 
m arithmetical puzzle.^ culminating somewhat 
tiher thid age. But we have nothing at nil ns 
yet to indicate the growth or interests in geom¬ 
etry and algebra, and so can only note our 
ignorance Indeed, the insufficiency cif our 
knowledge of all tho intellectual rlinractorialicfl 
of adolescence should bo very evident from tho 
above account Until much mmc detailed aiul 
exact material is at hand it is botVi illogical and 
wasteful to make over our high schools That 
llwy need to be reformed every one wilL admit, 
but until the adolescent mind has been much 
more closely studied, any reform is likely to bo 
a makeshift as uuauited to tho ical needs of 
youth ng the present Bystem 

A E.T. ahdO.B.11. 

Hygiene of Adolescence.—-The hygiene of 
adolescence tlidcra little from the pedagogy 
of adolescence One must repaid tho fimua- 
mentnl principles of school hygiene, nml 
adapt education to tliH stage or develop¬ 
ment. It is not always easy, however, to 
determine an individual's stage of develop¬ 
ment The adaptation ot education must bo 
to physiological age lather than Lu chi 0110 - 
lagical age. Di CrninpLon and oilier hcvvc 
shown such great individual vaimlions in 
giowtli and development that Ihcio appears 
to bo no direct correlation between physio¬ 
logical age and age m yenra, 

Tlio chnractcnatJca of the pci iod of adoles¬ 
cence have been described above ft ig tho 
period of vapid physical change and rapid 
mental development It ia n tune of nervous 
and emotional instability; and modification of 
function anrl habit ia now easy. It may ha 
specially cliaiacterized ns a lime of functional 
development and readjustment, as shown ob¬ 
viously in such changes ns these occurring at 
the advent of puberLy, for example, tho change 
of voice, and especially the physical ehnviuHcm- 
tics of sex, On the menial side it is a time of 
many potential and actual interests, and the 
youth often exhibit* peculiarities oC behavior 
and may hold bizarre and erratic opinions. 
In a word, the advent ol pubcity is a period 
of increased ratQ of physical growth and of in¬ 
creased vitality, ns shown apparently by Key’s 
investigation, which indicated that correlated 
with tho increased rate of growth was a de¬ 
creased percentage of chronic disease, and by 
Dr. Hartwell's study of the death rates of 
Boston children, which indicated Llmt this 
period of increased rate of growth is n period 
of decreased mortality. Further the studies 
or Oampton mdicata that after tho physio¬ 
logical changes of pubcity hnvc occurred pupilu 
are bettor fitted to do school warlr, whilu 
those who have not reached this stage of 
development nre at a disadvantage, although 
of the same chronological ago Although tlia 
later period of adolescence is not characterized 


by flUch marked changes ria tlm early period 
ol piibcity, it ia Lhioughoub ft period of rela¬ 
tive instability and o f rapid change* and develop- 
incut. 

Ah might naturally bn aupnoned, such a 
period of instability and of rapid development 
ih not only tlio oppmlunily for educational 
nml moral development, but liable m eerluin 
respects Lo be a tune of especial danger Lo 
health, Certain physical diseases and ecu lain 
psychoses (r/.u) often omu ns incidents of this 
development IVbile Herimis symptoms may 
appear, the prognosis is uHimlly favorable 1 , and 
tUcro is good hope of unpiQvemciU or iccovory 
if a thoroughly hygienic Qnviroinnout can be 
insured. 

To take n concicte illuedraUrm, Du Frances 
Berry of London has reported oil flume 15R0 
eases of girls in ihe elementary hcIiooU of Lon¬ 
don, of arch longing from If to 15, The ex¬ 
amination included a test of Urn urine with 
the .surprising result that 10 pci rent of the 
cases showed evidence of nlbuiinuum, Ap- 
paicntly Lhifl symptom Wnr* usually an incident 
ol development In most ciuies, lUUinugh 
albumen was more ui Jess permanent, no evi¬ 
dence was found of any detrimental elTecl cm 
the general health, nml only a fliunll peieentugc 
of llie&c gull appeared to fie m ilehcirie lieallli; 
nud after 10 ni 17 years of age, the albumen 
tended to disappear m a rmmdei'ublo propor¬ 
tion of Hie cnaca 

Such «ymptoms, which would be serious m 
ciise of adults, and lihmviae uimlinc disturb- 
alines and hoinelimes hysterical neurosea, nro 
often to lie looked vipou meudy ni incidents of 
development, mu! it is lliu gip.ve.Ml mistake to 
Lent ouch cases in the fHuuu lUnunci Lhat 
si mil nr symptoms would bo treated in the 
case of adults The chief dependence should 
be upon furnishing a health [ul environment 
nncl an opportuiiiLy for tho iudividuid to out¬ 
grow the Iroilble. 

Especially important for tho teacher is n 
woul of warning against the danger^ of mis¬ 
taking incidcnta of development nt Lhifl pen oil 
for aigim of dcRencifition, Juflt as thcie mo 
many physical disorders, ciu'dinc difiLui'bnnces, 
and the like, inciclciiL to development nt this 
period, in wlucli the puipimris is favorable, nud 
such neurones should 110L bo treated nfl llie 
same symptoms aic in the enflo of adults, 90 
llicro is good hope of lrcovory from all soils 
of mental and nioml nn voi'flilieH and nlmirii- 
tionsri they are treated nfl incidents of develop¬ 
ment and not as stigmata of degradation. 
With suitable environment mid education, 
atmity and morality mo both likely Lo develop, 
whereas a daiguosia of incipient insanity, or 
degeneration, or of criminality, followed by 
ditifilia punishment, especially arrest and im¬ 
prisonment, in liable lo develop a real pci vcifc or 
criminal. In such cases, As wi Lb all Adoloscents, 
wluifc is uaually needed is the example and com¬ 
panionship of friends of liouiial character and 
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mi environment which gives the largest oppor¬ 
tunity for vigoioug expenditure) of energy, for 
activity in many lines, and the development of 
manifold interests* rathoi than instruction 
ho waver thorough or preaching however elo¬ 
quent. 

Many investigations have shown that the 
physical changes incident to puberty come 
one or two yearfl earlier in case of gills than in 
case of boys, Tims the gill of 13 or 14 is 
likely to bo taller mul heavier than the boy 
of tiic same age, and in general to he both 
physically and mentally moro mature. lienee 
it is argued by some that in coeducational 
institutions like the Amciicaii high school 
where girls and boj r s have the same tasks nnd 
arc in Innately associated, although later there 
may bo too great demands on the girla, there 
ia danger at this period of overpressure on tl\Q 
boys because of the stimulus coming from girls 
m the same cl oases who avo moic mature; 
and thus an unwholesome piccocioua develop¬ 
ment intellectually and morally ia liable to 
occur, This problem should be further inves¬ 
tigated, but moan while from the point of 
view of hygiene it seeing desirable that whether 
coeducation prevails or not there should be at 
this period a differentiation in the education 
of tha two sexes. 

Especially important for hygiene j are not 
only the physical characteristics of this period, 
but nlao the. develop incut of the emotional 
life, Iho awakening of manifold mteiesh and 
tendencies, the nascency of the altruistic im¬ 
pulses, mul the general mental awakening 
This period presents the great opportunity for 
education, hut with this oppoitunity great 
danger iy connected, and great c.aie is required 
to preseivc the mental as well as Lha physical 
licnlLh. Mental hygiene is of viLal importance 
Among the habita of health that should bo 
developed at this time are tlncc gloat groups, 
as fallows: 1st, normal reactions la reeling, 
2d, nonnnl relations to socicLy, 3d, proper 
mental balance. 

Especially emphasized by hygiene is the 
need of developing at this period normal bnbitg 
of icnction to feeling and emotion. The most 
important contribution to hygiene hcic is tlmb 
made by psychiatry Anything which inter¬ 
feres with the normal reaction to feeling, 
whclboi individual habit 01 social convention, 
is dangerous to tire mental health. But on 
llio other hand self-control ia necessary. in 
the interests of health as well aa of moraliLy. 
Psychology allows the kind of RuU-caiUvol that 
is 1101 null Self-control by repression seems 
always liable to bo dangerous, but normal self- 
control ccmdsta in the inhibition of one form 
of reaction by a different reaction. Moro 
concretely, if it ia necessruy for the youLli to 
control the reaction to feeling or emotion in 
one threetion, this may be brought about by 
developing a habit of reacting in a diffcienb 
way. Among the manifold interests and im¬ 


pulses of this period some would bring upon 
the individual serious injury, physically, men¬ 
tally, and morally, but hcie protection lies m 
the development of manifold iutcieats and 
varied forms of activity. Every interest is in 
fact potentially a means of self-control, and 
psychology allows that tho normal method of 
self-control ia the inhibition of intciost and 
impulse in ono direction by turning attention 
to something oho Thus iL ia not a mattoi of 
indifference to hygionc what interests nro 
developed Among tho habits distinctly con¬ 
ducive to health must be reckoned active in¬ 
terests in nature, in outdoor sports, in varied 
forms of manual work nnd skill, and the varied 
forms of artistic activity, in social life, and 
social Institutions 

The period of adolescence is, ns Rousseau 
long ngn pointed out, the new bnth of the 
individual in relation to society. And here 
again it ia distinctly important for the mcntnl 
health that social intcicsts should be developed 
Anything which tends to repress oi arrest tho 
social development of the individual is liable 
to be injurious, and it is a noteworthy cliamc- 
tciiatic of many boidohnc neuioses that the 
social relations and social interests me re¬ 
pressed or perverted, 

Again, it is important foi the health of the 
individual that a group of habits rcyncscntmg 
an adaptation to one's environment should be 
developed This rimy be conveniently termed 
tlio acquisition of balance. Tho individual 
must find his own level, and apparently many 
cases of nervous disorder, even perhaps eases 
of dementia yraccox (qv) f may bo ameliorated 
if not prevented by bringing about this indi¬ 
vidual adaptation, by decreasing the demands 
of school and society to a level tlmb balances 
the individual's powers; lienee the need of a 
bettor system of grading than that usually 
adopted and of moao careful dioicc of calling 
than is frequently made 

The negative side of the hygiene of adoles¬ 
cence should be noted, although it is of less 
impoilnncc than the positive side, Jn the 
cii&e of boys the avoidance of injurious habits, 
Vico in its diffcicnt founsj and on the one 
hand, excess in any loini, or on the other, 
habits of indolence and inertia; and ill case of 
girla, especially the avoidance of shock and 
the like, which arc liable to cause liysteiicnl 
neuroses Suitable instruction should of course 
be given at this period in regard to morals and 
especially in eox hygiene; but teachers and 
parents should be warned not to substitute the 
caay road of instruction for tho difficult one of 
li tuning. W. H B 

Sec articles on Adolescence; Development; 
Dementia; Gem mi cation; Coeducation, Hy¬ 
giene of; Ilian Schools; and Sex Hygiene. 

RefereitceBl — 

Ilona, P. 8 Groivlh of Children In Height ruid 
Weigh! (dm Jour Psy., 1808, 1>P 2153—230.) 
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ADRIAN, — In 001 DcuridecliL, (bo sixth 
Aichbishop of Can lei bin y f died, uml Ljio pi jest 
Wiglnud (a pupil of the scliool in KenL founded 
by Aliens Lino) was flonL to Pope Vitnlnm for 
oitlliiftlion as Arclibishop, He (lied of the 
pestilence in Home, ami Yilnhnn. thereupon 
oftoYctl tho ssdd to the Abbot Adrian (or lln- 
thi.m), an Ah lean monk in the monastery of 
Nuadanum near Naples. Ad mm i ef vised, and 
snggchtcd iu Ins plaeti fust Aiulvuw, the ofh- 
ciatiiiR priosLof a nciRliboiiiitr uiuiuoLy, and on 
Ins H'fusal the monk Theodore of Tlumis, a monk 
of tlie Circck Chuieh Thcodoie was limited 
by Llio Pope, ami consecrated on Almcli 2(i, 
CCS, and on May 27, Thcodoie nml Adi inn 
set out for Biitnin with benedict Jbscop (r/.v ) 
as their mlcrpiotct and guide. They went by 
.sea to III til soil les and on to A lies, and xvero 
detained for some Lime by Kbroin, the Mayor 
of the l 1 id nee, King iigliert sent for them, but 
Adi urn wiia htill do Lamed for a lime, as Kljioiix 
reined Unit he was carurlhI on n political inis- 
Moil tliftl might alfcct Cl awl. lie \v it i nfLer 
some rMay allowed to follow Theodore, and 
wns at once placed over the momuAery of 
St. Peter nnd Paul (SL AurusUiio's) at Caulci- 
bury which Jliscop hml governed until Arhum's 
arrival in the year 070 Probably thchc 
scbolnis hi ought with them the Alamiscnpl of 


tho Actao/ the Apatites now at Oxford (Xiuid, Clr 
35). Thu Hchool of Tlumiluie nml Adrian at 
once became famous, They taught the metri¬ 
cal nrt, nHti’onoinyj nnd cecluHiasticuliLriUimetifl, 
nnd " Lhcre am still living nt Lliin day (732) Hume 
of these scholium wlio am ns well vciscul in tiio 
Cheek nml Latin Longues n,s in llnm awn, in 
which Lhey were born" (lluile, K. 11 , IV, 2), 
Albiniis, the disciple of Adrian, 11 who mir- 
cccdeil him in the govcrnnirnL of ins lmmuHlcry, 
vu hd ^ell n\rttrvirlrd in hlrvnry nluilii'S, tlmt 
ho hwd wo yhhwW wi the Uri ck 

Ldukuc, ftntl knew the Jaitm na well an the 
IBirIihIi, whLidi wan his natbe Inngwwge }t 
(K, IL, V, 20). A uuiro fuimms pupil of Adiian 
was Aldhcliu (Hr.), tlie Jun t in tlie long lino 
of English sc holm ship Adrian’s ednralioiml 
noik wna of priiuu unportiUiL'e in tlie history 
of English education. The wdiuol nt C'uiUor- 
Iniry seems to have hern undei I in cunliol 
Aldhelm (in liis letter to Eiilifiid. nee ('ojrc- 
Effomknee of A7, Utmfarc) Ii'IIh uh tljaL tho 
fleliolmship of Thenduir and Adrian routed 
and put Lo hliiuno LlmL of tlie srliuhus or Ire¬ 
land: nn exaggeraLiun, but lieuTllioless n veiy 
siginfiennt eviiggeruLion Adriiin nssisled Theo¬ 
dore in Iih oilieiul ]inuinbulnlnm of Bnhnn, 
lie wi\s {wyft Bede) " every when* nssisVed uml 
nlleiwlcd by Adrian.'' TluMulmn* died in Bill), 
Iml Aduim lived on till 7UU m 710, nnd was 
huiicd in tha church of hn uuiiiuslery. 

J. K. <E m; U 

ADRIAN COLLEGE (Adrian, MJcliignn), 

A coeduciitiomil uistitiition, mganiKed Aim eh 
22, 1S5!J, maintains a (ollego of Jjteiatuie nml 
Aits, n Sdiool of Music, a School of Fine Aits, 
a department of Manual Training, n .Srhool of 
Theology, and uSchool or Business, Atlinjs.sion 
to tho ('o)lege of l.ilcraluie and Arts is liy 
oMuniimtum oi ceitiliealn fiom mi ajipniml 
high M-hooi; the School of Theology is open lo 
college grudnules or lo “lliosu lutendnig to 
complete n college emu.se.” Tlie other depart¬ 
ments admit without exivinimvliou. The 
hvvciUy-foui memheis of the lmaul of trymtees 
cue elected by Lhe (leiuwal (Vmfeieuce of the 
Methodiist Piote.sLiiut C’Uuidi (’ollege fmtev- 
lutien at Adrian (‘olloge iuivu been ostuldishod 
a3 follows Hignia Alpha Kpsilon, lvnnpa 
Knppa (iftiunm, Della Della Della, Lhe lust 
two nro women's none Lies, Thu college has 
five buildings, valued (MJ0(>), with grounds ami 
equipment, at 8175,000; the total luimral 
incoinu is uboiiL 820,000. The irteinge nalajy 
of a professor i,s $70ll. Theio me LwenLy mem- 
bois on Lhe inslrucling hlaJT, of whom jimui aits 
full pioressom The ('ol)ege of 1 liberal Alls 
enrolls 11)5 htudeiits. 'i’he aludent bndy ims 
alw’iiyn included nmny prunportivo minisLcia. 
The ltev. Buiymmi William Anthony, D.D., ia 
piesulent, CL O 

ADULT-SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. — Hue 
AllULTH, EDl/L’A-'I’tON OF* 
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ADULTS, EDUCATION OF In England — 
Adult, HClinnh, fur lhe idnralimi of men mid 
woiiumi whom* previmm cdur’ulinn hud been 
neglected nr who hud iiu urn^n In nllirr fnrniH 
0 f continued mHlruvtum, wmv in lUnr unpin 
closely ronnccled hnlli in England and Wales 
will) LIii 1 Sunday arlionl nmvrmml (7 r), 
In Wales tin* HintrliLV H'linoN wr re from llm 
first (1730) largely aUcndid by jliIiiIIh uh well 
iih hy children In England lhe Sunday 
flclinoli (largely devehiped through flic in- 
fiuriiH' of Hubert Haiku I71' 1 mid Thuuuis 
Slork iif < ilimi i^lnr 111 17SU) were mainly 
confined to childii'ii Tin 1 lii^l adult mIkmiI 
in England was ripened al XnLliiigliuui in 
179S hy William Singleton, a MillindM, aided 
by Stun lieI Fits, a I rndcmmiTi belonging to lhe 
Society of 1‘riemD It was orignudlv Mailed 
for Llif liisimeiiuii nr working women, bill a 
iuoii'h clans wan hi mu addid H Idim nuilimifd 
wiUinut lapse Id Lhe pre nrul dav Great 
impetus to tin* cslnlilishmeni of adult *ehnnlH 
was given Iiv Llif diM'nvery, on (lie fimnd/iUmi 
of the Hi liihli and Foreign llible Society (7 v ) 
111 181)1, llmi n great number of the pinner 
clusse.s enulil not lead Adult sclimil* were 111 
consequence established at llnslol in IS112, 
ciuefiy by the (‘iTurls of William Smith, a 
Methodist, and with the aid of member* of 
Liu* Hurirty of Friends Tin* mmcineiiL hoon 
spread lo other [nuts of the eounlij Plym- 
oiilli, London, Ynnnimih, Shillicld, Urighlnn, 
JhickinghuniHhirn and lleikHliirr, Ipswich, York, 
Leeds, mill Jlirniingliuin Thi ne nelmols were 
nn onteoine of Evangelical pbilimllirupy, and, 
though pimidmg Keeulnr insl nation, were 
religion* in then uhhim iiitiniw. Parallel with 
these t 1ml of independent inigin, were cIuhhch 
in uritmlilta and u\ie anlijeels, arranged for 
working upon a Hceulur basis und williouL any 
religious connection, These begun in Hiriiniig- 
ham (17.SII) and in (ilimgow (171111). Spread¬ 
ing Lo Edinburgh, Liverpool, Loudon, and 
Munehosloi T they developed into the Mechanics' 
Institution* (fjeV Tims the English adult 
ncliooLs, which were an importimi fuetm in 
tlie iHoeml movements generated hy the InilnH- 
trial Ilevolntion, dn\ eloped in Lwro Hppnrntn 
gioups, the one doming its ideal* from Lhe 
Evangelical movemenl, the other from political 
and miliistiiul demoeiaev, the gimvLh of which 
was HLimulnled hy the Eicnrh Revolution. 

In 1815 the foiiner group of udulL nelmol*. 
whieli had been fulling into demy, was revived 
mid gicully extended hy Joseph Nlurgc and 
Willnun While of Mu iinughum. Their labors 
led to Lhn estuhliHlimeiiL of the Fir*l-Day 
Holiuills' Artsueuilitm of the Society of FrioudH. 
Adult Helmuts, largely, hut not exclusively, ill 
connection with the Society of Fiicnds, are 
now oiks of Lhe moat iinporlunL educational 
agencies among English woikingmen, especially 
in Lhe Midland* and Lite* indu*Lnnl dislnclHof 
the Noitli. 

The Mechanic*’ IustUnluma spread vapidly 


from 1,824 lo 1818, with the acLivc assistance 
if Henry 1) rough am (q u.) and Edward Dailies 
(7 e), but Lhev lelied loo much on lectures 
linmeompnnied hy clnss instruction, and be- 
yumc largely identified willi the class of small 
tradesmen whose political and social ideals 
were uncongenial iu workingmen manned by 
HoemlisUo propaganda, William LovcLt and 
oilier ( bar Lists imhlMirri in 1837 a scheme of 
nalunml fdurulion including colleges to be open 
every evening L o adulls of boLh sexes r 0 r 
11111 iual Hislniel 1011 and nil foinis of liighcr and 
reelealive edundmn The fust People's Col¬ 
lege was eslablihlicd at Sheffield in 1842 by 
Lhe Ilev. H S Huvley, an Independent minister. 
I lie prop uni of the Shofiudd People's C^l- 
h‘ge suggested m 1853 to Piedcnck Denison 
Maurice (q v ) aiulhis ChnsliauSociahfiL fnenda 
(uumiig whom were Chiulcs Kingdey, Ed- 
waid VjuikiH al L Neale, Thomas Hughes, John 
Uuskm, Dr F J Fiunivull, Dante Gabriel 
Hosselti, and othei.s) Lhe establishment of 
lhe Woikmg Elen’s College in London. The 
])lan of Lhi* eollegn (whioli was followed by 
more evnnesmit nislitutions in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Oxford, C’amhiidge, and elsewheicj 
hroiighL the spii it of Die older universities, with 
its regard for eoipoiale life and for a leligious 
elemeiiL m higher education, into fruitful 
union w'itli the moie scculavistiD irioveinent 
niiiong.HoemliHl noikmgmcn Its work offccLed 
the union betweui three sepniatc rdueational 
tradiLiuuH—the Kvanpcliral, the Tiactanan, 
and Lhe Hoeiiilislie, Llie latter having danvcd 
mil'll of its forces from the propaganda of 
lloborL (hvon (ff u.). 

In 18.11 lhe English government first made 
preunmry grants In evemng schools m con¬ 
nection with elemen Ini y day schools Tlieaa 
graulH wens increased in 1855 and 1858, and 
were supplemented by furLlier grants fiom the 
Heieni'p and Art DepailincuL in 1859 nnd 1801, 
In 181)3 (in eon«cr|uence of recommeiiclatioas 
Jimile by IjOhI Cross's Commission of Inquiry 
into the work of Education Acta, 1RSG), Mr 
Arthur Aclaml, then Vice-Piesident of the 
('ominiUee of Council on Education, intro¬ 
duced a new code for evening schools which 
enrmn nged hy gi ants the attendance of studcnLa 
user twenty-one yeais of age, and intioduced a 
liberal eumeulum nf civic and geneial nduration 
in evening; clashes. The government grants, 
gnen through lhe Hcienac and Art Dcpaitmcnt, 
bail in Lhe meantime aliimilaled evening classes 
in Hcientifii! and teolmieul Hubjecls, In 1883, 
hugely tiirough the exertions of Mr. James 
llryec, an Act of Parliament ap^rojumled 
money belonging Lo obfloH'Lo chanties in Iho 
City of London lo Lhe establishment of Poly- 
lechmes in different pnrlfl of Lhe metropolis. 
These institutions combine technical and 
general education with collegiate bfo nncl 
popular forms of recreative instruction They 
are the outcome of an experiment made by 
Mr Umnliw llogg, who converted at great 
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expense si derelict place. of popular nuotiUfia 
instruction and Amusement (the Regent Street 
Polytechnic) into tv social and educational 
Institute for Young Men. The movement 
hnd also 1)0011 stimulated in 18R2 by Sir Waller 
Bcsant, who, m his novel, All Sorts and Con¬ 
ditions of Men, described a plan foi a Palace of 
Delight foi the East End of London, There 
nro now in London twelve polytechnic milJ- 
lutca, which arc powerful hicLors in higher adult 
education in the metropolis 
In 18K0 the Technical Ins true lion Act em¬ 
powered the County and County Borough 
Councils (established iu 18&S) to espciul local 
rales upon teclimcnl education Lnigc addi¬ 
tional funds were made available foi tliie 
purpose by the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act (1890). These acts, supplemented 
by bhc Education Act (1002), have given n gicnfc 
stimulus to adult education throughout England 
and Wales. At first this movement was almost 
exclusively technological, hut of recent years 
there lias been a rapid increase of interest on 
the part of workingmen in the development 
of civic niul liber ml education through evening 
clasps for ndult students (men and women). 
At the present time, out of every 1000 of the 
population in England and Wales, about 23 per¬ 
sona voVunlntily attend same form of evening 
class on week days, Several agencies have been 
influential in llic development of this move¬ 
ment, c,g the univcisity extension system, 
the National Home Reading Union, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the. Recreative 
Evening Schools' Aebociation, and (during the 
Inst few years) the Workers’ Educational 
Association Tlio latter is in closo alliance 
with the universities, mul is rapidly developing 
tutorial classes in which higher instruction 
in histmry and. economies is being given by 
university teachers to small groups of working- 
men and women, with remark able results, 

M e a. 

In America Beyornl some efforts for 
negroes and forcigneis, littlo adult education 
In America, has been directed towmd tlio ic- 
moval of illiteracy, as was the case in England. 
A wide variety of private, philanthropic, and 
public schools have arisen, having ns their 
object the special or further education of adults, 
The special types of tins adult education will 
be discussed under the following heads.— 

UmvEiisiTt Extension, Chautauqua 
Movement, Summer Schools; Mechanics' 
Institutes, Y.M.C A. ind Y.W C A ■ Com 

IIE 3 PONDENCE ScilOOLfi, EvENTNO SCHOOLS; 
CONTlNUrlTlON SCHOOLS) CoOPBli UNION; 

Lyceums; Lectujig Systems, etc 

An examination of these agonoics will allow 
that four distinct types of education have been 
involved in them In some the aims have 
been mainly practical, or vocational, as the 
mechanics’ institutes and correspondence 
Hohools, in others civic training lias been a 
controlling object; m still others a combina¬ 


tion of cultural nnd civic training has been 
sought, as in ilia lycelling, Chautauqua move¬ 
ment, and university cvtension Some o{ 
those lypea of adult education have approxi¬ 
mated the nature of clubs m llml they lmvc 
provided library facilities nml opportunities 
for physic nl exercise, 

For detailed discussion ado topics referred to 
above. 

Adult education forms an important part of 
the educational work of our othri European 
country, namely Denmark. For tills, aeo 
Denmark, Education in, 

In Gcimany similar work done largely 
by the type of schools termed Continuation 
schools {q e.); see also Ibe article on Grumany, 
Education in. 
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ADVENTURE SCHOOLS, PRIVATE — 
Schools opened by pnvaLo persons as a uncoil- 
latlve investment, Tina type of school has 
bad n history almost hi continuous u 1 * that of 
educational mstiluUons. Wherever there was 
an insistence by any authority — church, 
state, or mnncipnl — that no boIidoI fib on Id Ld 
opened without a license! private schools wero 
sure to be found. After the Church lmd lost 
its powcu to license teachers this devolved to 
the towns, which guarded the right quite as 
jealously Gennnny is perhaps the single 
instance where sLalc liecnnc is imivcMul; whera 
piivatc Hahoola are opened it is nccojisury that 
the tcaohora have at lenst Lho same quali/ica Lions 
as thoue in the bUU Behoob. The Wtnkel- 
achulan (q a ) and dimio ftdiools (q a) nro the 
mam typo3 of privnto udvcntm o seluml in the 
elementary field; until recently the kindoigiirten 
BohoolB wcie eutiioly in private hands The 
rise of stftto intervention in education, the now 
public intcicst in and establishment of Tree 
schools, lmyc largely done away with privaLo 
adventine in elementary education In the fiold 
of seeondftiy education the pnvatc advenLure 
school have played a very important part, par¬ 
ticularly in Great Britain and America. Iu 
Gicnt Britain the privato schools uro modeled 
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almost cufciicly on the gmit public schools, while 
In America they rcivc to satisfy clays intci rsls. 

A new scope liny been fun ml by thu private 
adventure .schools ns cenleis of experimentation 
and rcfoi m. In Lina dirvotiou there is undoubt¬ 
edly loom in the uilui'iilionul Held for pnviilu 
schools The necessity of compelitiim as well 
as the development or public intelligence in 
education must gradually weed onl those pri- 
vaLo schools which plfieo the fuuinciid above 
the educational interest*, while to the^o fnnlorH 
a ceitam amount of governmental inspection 
and lcsfcricturn will servo to regulate wlmt seems 
to be a public need and at the same time to do 
away with tlm abides which Dickens pilloried 
See AnreuDAHLK i Acadruivm , Bo hiding 
Schools; LANijLW’ziiimiNiisnfciME ‘ PiuvAia 

SCHOOLS 

AEGROTAT — Literally, he is ill. There 
is a practice at Oxford and Cambridge um- 
voifiities of graining a degree to a candidate 
who presents hininelf for honors in a non- 
professional subject, mid is unable to complete 
the examination through illness If the papers 
which tlio candidate lias nlieady completed 
approach the roipmuto alaiulanl, be is granted 
a (logic© with honors. Otherwise tlio imLhou- 
UC't may reiervo the power to themselves of 
cither granting an ordinal y degiec or per¬ 
mitting the cmulidftto to icceivc tho oulinary 
dcgicc only after taking a part of tlio necessary 
examination. 

JELFRIC.—(r, 910-1005) Schoolbook writer 
and abbot yElfric’s lire was t wholly un¬ 
eventful, All that is known of it is derived 
from his own writings, He "spent,” bo told tho 
monks of Iiyiwlicim, "many yearB in the Fchool 
of ICLhelwold, tlio venerable pnest wlio taught 
many for their good" EUiclwold beenmo 
Jbahop or Winchester And c 902 turned out 
the secular ctmona of the cathedral, replacing 
them by monks, except such, among whom 
appears to have been jElfivc. us would become 
monks themselves Ethclwald's successor, 
jElfheah, went vElfvic to Ccvne Abbey in Dorset¬ 
shire, where in 991, ho wrote or tianslatcd 
ins Homilies or Sennons on the Saints’ Days, 
one of Llic chief Anglo-Saxon books Wc possess. 
In 996 he composed the Lives of the Saints, a 
translation from the Latin. Between those dates, 
ho wrote a Latin grammar and gknmvy m 
English, chiefly, rus lie aays, "oxcripLs from tho 
am idler and huger Erwcmn.” ” I know many 
will blame mo,” ho yay.s, "for having occupied 
my time with tmuh small matter as turning 
the ait of grammar into English, but I intend 
tho lessons foi ignorant small hoyB, not far their 
elders ” If any ono blames his translation, 
they may' ° I am content to do it as I learnt 
it in Lhc fichool of Ethelwold " The grammar 
is chiefly inter eating philologies lly The 
colloquiea which worc^ seemingly intended 
to accompany it as a First Latin Book arc a 
vol i,—E 


Dialogue in Latin with an interlinear literal 
tmn.shi.Lion in English, for tlio autlioi never 
calls lb Saxon, intended to provklo a copious 
vocabulary of all words in common lino. For 
this purpose tho boys arc made to belong to 
every occupation nnd questioned about tlieii 
business, — p lowboy, shepherd, cowliei d, 
huntsman, iishciman, merchant, shoemaker, 
Balter, baker, cook, smith, falconer, wood- 
wngliL mid oblate in a monastery Many of 
the words would puzzle the besk-iead scholar 
of to-day, for the vocabnlm y was wanted for nae 
in everyday life As the boys pul ib, 11 We ask 
you, master, to tencli us to speak Latin,” not 
tr> read it or write it Highly inteiesting is 
the account each gives of lua life At the end 
they discuss which occupation is the highest nnd 
most necessary, and a ” counsellor" is intro¬ 
duced tu sum up the discuhsnm lie decides 
fonnally in favor of the monk, but really in 
fnvoi of the plcnvboy, ns agriculture was tho 
foundation of society. IJul vilion each claims 
that ins trade in c(pudly necessary, it is allowed 
that each does well who does Ins work well. 
A sort of appendix by ANfnc Bata, n pupil of 
/Elfnc’s ami perhaps a Ihiton, gives the day 
or tho oblato in the monastery In 1005, 
/Elfrio wiole a Life of ELlieluold, when he 
was abbot of Eynslmm, which, like Winchester, 
Jmd been converted by Ethelwolrl fiom a 
church of canons to ono of monks Until 
recently lie was confused with another vEIfnu, 
who died Archbishop of Oantcrbmy in 1005. 
The dato of our iEIfne’s death is unknown 

A. V. L 

Ueferonco — 

DieJionaru of jVah'nnal BfoflriuiJiy. 

7ELFRIC, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER¬ 
BURY, — Tins vElfno (see Diet . Nal. Dioq on 
this point) wa3 almost certainly the tenth abbot 
of St. Albans. lie was later consecrated Bishop 
of Rivmsbuvy, and died Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1005 Hia importance in the history of 
education lies in tho {net that he promulgated 
the canons (which have been variously dated, 
but almost certainly belong to the year 994-095) 
which laid the basis of the pnrocfiial system of 
education in England, The canons of King 
Edgar (9G0) v ) bad foreshadowed tins 
system, but vELCne adopted the parochial By stem 
which hud been formulated (in imitation of llio 
small elementaly municipal schools that existed 
under the Empuefrom the first century, cf, Pliny 
the Younger's school at Comum) uy Bishop 
TJicodulf of Orleans nt the cmd of the eighlli 
century in pvimiaucc of the ideaBof Alcum and 
Clmilea the Great, and given universal 6ignifi- 
cmico by Pope FiUgmuua II in 820. Canon 20 
of tho laws promulgated by jElfric ia a docu¬ 
ment of the first importance. It runs as folio \y&' 
" Let Priests have schools in the Lownships 
(parishes) aud small villages (Prcebjjfm per 
wiWffB cl Vicos scholas habcanl), nnd if any of the 
faithful wish to commend to them his little 
40 
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children for the learning of Ictteia, lot them not 
refuse to leccive and teach tliemj but with ill g 
greatest love teach them remembering that which 
Waa written; those who sliail be learned b !i al l s) 11 n g 
ns the splondom of tlie heaven and those who 
almli tench many the right way ahull shine ns Die 
fltnra for evci and ever (Pan nil, 3). When 
therefore they touch them, let them demand 
nothing fiom them in Lhc way of reward 
for this nor accept anything fjom them ex¬ 
cept what parents freely give to them out 
of a charitable dcshc.” Tins provision brings 
education iuId touch on the one lmml with 
local government, eineo the priest was ilia 
"mass-thauc" end with fain villagers rep¬ 
resented the townahip, anil on tho other with 
the Bishop, who about tlna date created the 
official known as fcho AfaQisler Scholaritm (q.u.) 
and so controlled the parochial schools. 

J. E Q de M. 

See Canon Law in Education. 

Reference r — 

Xh'cdioaartf oj National Biography 

JENEAS SYLVIUS BARTOLOMEUS PIC- 
COLOMINI — (Pope Plus II.) A typical 
humanist of the* Renaissance period, bom at 
Coraigimno in 1405 Beginning as a student 
g[ Law at Siena, he gave up UiU study for literary 
pursmta and studied foi a time under Fiiclfo 
(fj.u) at Florence. Throughout a very ycnjoIiIq 
life, directed by nil overpowering niul selfish 
ambition, his interest* were nminly literary 
Hia early days were spent in Uia company of 
humanists, and lie w«fl notoxoinpt from Llm aen- 
siiftlitics of the time But it is characteristic oF 
him thot be never apologized for his life at this 
tune, line! ns pope republished some of his moio 
ucsiioiiftblc writings. His Jifo career as tv 
iplomutist was begun at tho Gunned of Bnslc, 
where lie became a secretary of the antipope. 
Felix V. Sent on an embassy to the imperial 
comt, lie accepted an offei to enter tho Imperial 
service, where, however, he remained in obscurity 
for some time Gradually lie won the favor 
of the Imperial Chancellor, and was advanced to 
important positions At this time he fouml it 
convenient to change his views, and decided 
that the best way to further advancement would 
be to outer the Church lie now supported 
Pope Eugeni us IV. and in icturii for big services 
1 U restoring the allegiance of Germany to the 
Papacy he wds made Bishop of Trieste, lie 
continued for several more years in the Empoi- 
or'a service, and devoted himself to an agitation 
against the Turks In 1456 he became cardinal, 
and returned to a Idc of mtugua nt Rome, 
which resulted in lus elevation lo the Papacy in 
1458,. when ho took the title of Pius IL IIg 
died in 1464, engaged to the end m political ac¬ 
tivity. 

/Eneas Sylvius waa a product of the time in 
winch lie lived. Deeply imbued with an intense 
love for literary pursuits, he gave a htciary turn 


to everything which he undertook Ilis works, 
which wcic not, liowevei, 00111111010 , ueio pu.li- 
linlicd in 1571, niid filled eleven folio volumes 
They include a few poems, n lmgc nuinljci of 
lettera, writings on theology, philosophy, and 
iuHtoiy lie found time in the midst of lua 
activities and intiigups Lo wiifcc On the Nature 
of the Hone, and n Treatise on the Geography 
of Asia, For the histoiy of cdiU’iilion tho 
interest in TGncua Sylvius confcpia in a treatise 
on A Liberal JiMucnUon (Be Librrorim LVJa- 
calione) wrillen to Ladiulas, King of Hohe- 
\ 1 V 1 t 1 and Hungary, with whom ho enmo into 
contact at the imperial eouifc. Thin treatise 
rapvcaenta the educational idealM of the Renais¬ 
sance, which may be summed up in "the 
cultured gentleman " 11 Nature* training, and 

practice are the three fneloia of education " 
Importance must be attached to Lite choice 
of a teacher and companions fl Tn the nght 
tunning of the boy lies the secret nr tho in¬ 
tegrity or the man. 11 > lie lays emphasis on the 
importance of physical training, Lhc early 
guidance of a mobhci, am) training in philosophy 
and letters. The curriculum is that which ia 
typical of the Tiennistance, and eenltrs round 
guimnuir. Although a strong mlvocate of Llm 
cultivation of goad fitylc ivud ex pies-non, /Eneas 
Sylvius' wiilings cannot be compared for 
LnAuiUy aiul polish. with those of many of hia 
contemporaries Ah he himself mole, u My 
style of writing ia bold and uiipalwhccl, hut it ia 
fmnk and without li upping*." 
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JEPINUS (HOCK) JOHANNES,—(1490- 
1553.) A German flclioolinasLer, born m fliesar 
(Buuulouburg), ictlor of the school m Strnlsund 
(1524-J52S), Horn where lie wns called lo 
Hamburg to carry ouL Ilufiouluigcnks School 
Regulations (q.v), lie drew up church regu¬ 
lations foi Stialsund, Hamburg, and other 
noilh Get man cilice 

jESOP —The reputed author of a collection 
of fables, which was cei tninly popular In Athens 
in and before the time of Pori rips, h said to 
have been born nt Samos (Lhough oLlier citiea 
claimed hia origin), and to hove been hi ought 
to Athena while young ns ti slave. Tho dale 
of his birth may have boon the latter pint of tho 
seventh century jj r\ Plutarch, UriodnluH, 
and Phiudrus desCuihc /Esqp a« being enfran¬ 
chised, visiting Cicosus, rebuking 1 S 0 I 0 H, visiting 
Allions, where he is sakl to have competed the 
fable of Jupiter ami the froga during the tyianny 
of Pisiatiatus, and being finally cast fiom a pre¬ 
cipice by tho Dclpluang while on an embassy to 
them from Cnrsim The fables 01 igmated by 
Aisop may not have been at first put into 
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'writing, but bad a great vogue among tho 
ancients us oral tales. Socrates ns a prisoner 
turned Rome of them into olcginc verse, null 
Demetrius Plmlercus and Phroclnis fallowed 
Jus example. The modern fables known as 
yEsop's arc spurious, and apparently of oriental 
ongm. 

p.n. c. 
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^ESTHESIOMETER. — An apparatus for 
measuring thfc distance between two points on 
the akin which can be just recognized ns separata 
from each other, A pair of ordinary drawing 
compasses may be used for tins pm pose, or a 
horizontal bar with adjustable poults Tho ends 
should be made of bard rubber or bone so ns to 
avoid excessive stimulation of the tcmpcratuio 
spots. E, If, VTchoii who was the livst to visa 
fluclt an apparatus found that the distances 
which could bo just recognized vary from 011 c 
millimeter or less on the ondof the finger, to six 
centimeters in tho middle of tho back. The 
apparatus h rccommoiuled by Gricsbach ns a 
means of measuring fatigue German and 
others have rejected this recommendation on 
the basis of elaborate series of tests. 

Ralerencedi — 

Judi), 0 II. Laboratory Equipment Jor Psucholoffical 
ffcfienut cute. 

OiiiKFniAGir drcAiu/ilr//yflicnc (Munioli, 1805 ) 

ESTHETICS. — The philosophy of the 
beautiful in nature or art. —^Esthetics began 
in tho earliest apcaulationB of Uvo Cheeks con¬ 
cerning tho nature of beauty and of art fioc- 
rates raised the question of the iclation between 
use and beauty, and tended to identify the two, 
In his discussions of the various aits he assumes 
that art is imitation, and that the artist can 
imitate even qualities of character, A success¬ 
ful imitation Bomehow gives pleasure In dis¬ 
cussing the art of the sculptor he tells us tlmb 
the artist selects tho best, {entities from tho 
various objects lie lias seen and combine* them 
m a woik which lie is making. 

Pinto foil owed Socrates in the belief tluit ait 
is essentially imitative. This fact alone was 
BUflicionb to comloinu it in Plato's rniml, for 
he held that Lire object which the artist imitates 
is itself ineiely a copy of llio tuic ideal object 
Tho work of art is, therefore, tlmco removed 
from the truth, Plato also condemns art on 
ethical grounds. Ilomcr and the other poets 
misrepresent the gods, and tlieii influence 13 
almost entirely bud Tho imiLation of bad 
models and the exercise of most of the emotions 
to which art appeals nvc injurious to strength of 
diameter and good citizenship. Plato is, how¬ 
ever, a worshiper of beauty, and be places it 


upon an equality with tiuth and goodnof 
Jlcnuty in tho physical realm is akin to tl 
useful or the purposeful but it has also hnrnoi 
and measure as essential qualities. IL possossc 
in addition, unity, purity, completeness, nr 
perfection. Pure beauty is to bo found 
straight lines and curves, in simple and pc 
fectly regular figures, in smooth and clc, 
sounds, in pure colors Spiritual beauty 
identical with the virtues. Absolute bomb 
belong* to tho world of ideas The plcnsu 
wlucli beauty gives is pur a and unituxcd wb 
pain. 

Aristotle, like Ins predecessors, adheres to tl 
imitative theory of art, but lie bioadcns tl 
application of the term “imitation." Artur 
tales nature, but nature is not made up simp 
of objects; it has also inner principles, and i] 
artist imitates these as well as objects and acln 
lies Music is, for Aristotle, the most imitnir 
of tho arts, Aristotlo differs widely from Pla 
in hia estimate of the ethical hearings of ai 
IIo regards art as a valuable source of relax 
tion, and an important means to eduentio 
Tile cxeicisc of tho emotions of pity and fe 
occasioned by tragedy effects a purgation 
these emotions Plato held that the oxcrci 
of such feelings tended meicly to strength 
thorn. The impulse to the production of r 
is to be round in bho instinct of imitation. T 
pi casino occasioned by the perception of 
successful imitation b the pleasure of rccogi 
lion. Aristotle did not discuss at length t 
nature of beauty, but lie did assert tlmb 
beautiful object must have, in addition to , 
oulorly arrangement of parts, a mngnitn 
which shall be neither too sinnll nor too gie 
for easy comprehension in a single glnncr 

Thera is no conception among the Gic 
thinkers of a flcpumto Rcicncc or a uepave 
field of study such ns wo think or under L 
muno of (esthetics. With Socrates and Pin 
tho discussion of the problems or esthetic? 
usually incidental. Aristotle devoted a woik 
poetry, hut apparent^ even Iig had no concc 
tion of (esthetics as a subject distinct from otl 
subjects. It ia true, however, that tho Gicc 
did discuss most of the impoi taut problems 
aesthetics. They discussed the natuic 
beauty, its relation to utility, the reason wh> 
gives pleasure These problems have persist 
through the whole history of (esthetics. Tl' 
discussed the nature of art, the iinpul 
which give rise to ml, tho ethical mgnificai 
of art These, Loo, Iinvo been constantly 111 ( 
foreground up to Ilia present tuna. Tli 
raises tlic question as to the kind of plensi 
which bcauLy gives, and this again is a quesli 
winch is still awaiting a final answer. P1j 
at temp La also to state the characteristics p 
sensed by those lines and simple gcomctri 
figures which are regarded as beautiful T 
wo are usually inclined to think of ns a ma<l< 
problem, and indeed the attempt at a genirin 
scientific solution of it began only after 1 
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beginning of experimental psychology m modern 
Germany 

The lator Gicak tliinkera contributed ltlUo 
to tho discussion of the pioblcma of irsLliulics 
Plotinus, the Nco-Flatonist, had much to say of 
beauty, and gave lo it n. mystical tigmficaiice, 

Ilo was tho first important t-liilikei lei hold tho 
view that ait \m ns Us purpose tho rei>re*Mint[\- 
lion of tho beautiful Tho contributions mu do 
by tho Ho man miters, by tho Church Fallipn, 
by medieval tliinkcis. wera very small. Tho 
most important contribution between the time 
of Aristotle nml modern thnea was huulc by 
Longinus in his bool: On the Sublime, 

There was a revival of interest in beauty and 
art in the Honniasnnco, but this inteicst was not 
speculative and did not lead to any lmpoitnnt 
contributions to frathetiu tlwovy Later on 
artists and critics began to be into ester! in 
lusthoLic problems, and they, ns well us the 
philosophers, began to discuss [esthetic Ihoonrs. 
In England, Shaftesbury revived coitnm of Ilia 
doctrines of Plato llulchuuKin, a piofosBor 
in tho University of Glasgow, hi ought fonvard 
a conception which lias since been influential 
This was the conception 0/ a “sense of beauty n 
Beauty is porceivcd by an internal sense, t\s 
calora ace perceived by iluv eye, 

Edmund JJuikc, 111 Ins Essay on the Ongin of 
our /dees 0} the Beautiful and the RulAinic, 
attempted to omunoiato the qualities which 
ohara otci'lzc such objects ns can ho called either 
beautiful or sublime* Ilia cuntnluitiou on Lliis 
head was noL very valuable noi veiy original, 
but another fra tin a of bis wtirlt on tilled him to 
credit ns the forerunner of pjcsont-day physio¬ 
logical icsthetica, lbs physiology was crude 
and lug conclusions of historical value only, but 
he did conceivo tho possibility of correlating 
esthetic feelings with certain physiological 
activities, According to his notion the feelings 
aroused by beauty wore dependent upon a 
general physiological relaxation, ivhilo the 
feelings aroused by tho sublime resulted from 
strain and tension, Among the xyiitcva of this 
period Hogarth should bo mentioned Iln 
attempted to discover the qualities of beauti¬ 
ful objects, and described vvhafc ho called tho 
" line of beauty," and tho " hue or gi'iico " lie 
formulated these after much cxpci 1 mentation 
nncl the examination of a great many works of 
art, but his conclusions were not fruitful. 

The early Greek doelrino that beauty is 
dependent upon utility was to soino extent 
adopted and broadened by many of the llvitisU 
tliinkers. They frequently distinguished be¬ 
tween original or intrinsic bounty and dorived 
beauty, Ilume and other thinkers of his Lypo 
formulated and developed the doctrine of tno 
association of ideas Tins doctrine, by show- 
in^ how a given quality inight give pleasure by 
being associated with utility, 01 indeed with 
any other pleasure-giving quality, wns offered 
as n menus for accounting for derived beauty. 
This was one of tho most important aantrlbii- 
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lioni of the IhitLIi school Such rJuirafetm* 
istici as those of guuidriu, of giiituinlnes.s, and 
lliu liko begun tu H’uwc attention, and lliwy 
Jlomc, Lord Kiiinci, conlriliuUul miudi to tho 
discussion of these problems and iiHlueclly In 
the thought or many later wjiLer*. 

Hut no one uf lliu wriUTi) ntieudy menlionod, 
whether ani'ii'iit nr iiunlmi, Lad u*ml lUp trim 
"irstlietics" in ila modem moaning I la lir&t 
use in Lins fieiifccn Lobe found m lliu jSsthehui 
of Ha 11 in gar Lon, lho feasor in the University or 
Frank fen t m the eighteenth century A 1 V 
tluiUta, is dinived from the (Livtk a 

word me a lung "aoimLion , 11 mid Huumgnrten 
useil jfc in this cciniu'cLioii bemuse ho belinecl 
Unit in beauty pci fee Lion is revealed Lo tho 
bodily senses. JlnumgaUeii not only oin* 
ployed the teim “ t»*sLlvctics r PJ lia also ninikcd 
off the theory of tho beautiful ns a bCpnmto 
and dibtuict Hiibjrct of study 

Most of the great Cieiman pjnlu.sopliem, 
critics, and poets oT Hie QighlcrnLh and caily 
nineteenth ccuUivu^ coulrihuUid to a gieater 
or loss degree lo [esthetic Llicni'y. In many 
respects tho contiibuliun made by Kauh is the 
most imp01 taut In the whole hislmy of Lhe 
subject IIo gave ID irslhcliuH ri slntus like 
that occupied by otluca and logic In tlw* 
philosophy of Kant Lho ii'.slliclip experience 
in that winch unites the divergent ehuncuta of 
sense ami miHOii, Thu A'AUii'lir expenimiro is, 
Uiciefoio, in a certain hcitso, Lliu funis of bis 
tlujugjhfc, Beauty lie deduc'd ns l Lull which in, 
first, the object of a disniloicsLcd mitisfaeLitm; 
our enjoymenl of it in not dependent upon Hs 
lelation to any private interest of oiiruun, or 
indeed to any Hunt? else wlmMncvrr It is 
mtriiiaieftlly pleas!Jig, .Second, Lho judgiuent 
that a ei veil object is bcaulilul is ,r subjec¬ 
tively univema!", we fed that all otheia should 
ngreo with us hi ibis judgment, ami Hus de¬ 
mand for ag]cement i.s nuL based upon any 
logical pi onuses or concepts, blit is ha&ed upon 
our own immediate disinterested onjoyinoul of 
tho object Third, we fed thnt the bcauliful 
object has lho " form of pnrpoaivencss " with¬ 
out any delimtc purposicj it is not based upon 
any definite suggestion of utiliLjr, but thorn ia 
a general suggestion of adaptation Lo purpose 
Kant gave to the sublime an hwpuUniicc equal 
to that of the beautiful. The sublime im¬ 
presses us through boundlessness a[ extent, or 
of powoi. It is that which we feel Lo ho gieat 
beyond all eompjii^oiu Wo feel I'egpCcL for it 
ICunt, also coutu lulled In that dv par Uncut uf 
pathetics winch deals with the 11 atui0 of ai’L, 
art was for him the production of beauty. 

Schiller 1 cgardixl him,self as a diseipln uf 
ICnnt, and ivorkcd out Homo important duc- 
tnucfl on the hevsis of B-uggcsluma wlueh Im 
fomul m Kanl/a wnLings. One of tho most 
important of thego la tho doctrine that the 
impulse to the pioduclioji of art is, in its 
imluic, akin to play That is to say, it is 
free, apontancous activity vdMi no ulterior 
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purpose. This doctrine was revived and made 
much of by the Spencerian school Schiller 
made a very impoilant contribution to the 
lilcintuiG of icsLhetics in his letters on The 
/Esthetic Education of Man In these ho 
brings forward apathetic education ns a most 
important factor in the progress of civilization 

llcgcl innclo a complete system of nsLhetics, 
the most complete UiftL history has seen. In 
this system, art aims at tha creation of tlio 
beautiful, and tho beautiful is the concrete 
embodiment of tins idea. The idea is the very 
essence oT things, the ultimate icality Con- 
tQinpoiary ami later fchmkeia added their 
quota to the development of the subject. 
Schopenhauer, n\ direct opposition lo lliciiitcl- 
IccLualism of Ilcgcl, made art the embodiment 
of the will 

A. distinctly new line of development was 
set under way by Fcchnei, who applied to tha 
study of rpsthcLic objects tho experimental 
method. The speculations of Plato lcgarding 
the finalities of those geometrical figures which 
aia bountiful, LUe conclusions of TIogarth re¬ 
garding the "line of beauty/' and the specu¬ 
lations of Zeising, a predecessor of Fcchncr, on 
tho subject of icstheUc propoi lions in simple 
geometrical figures had not led to investiga¬ 
tions which could bo dcscuhcd iva strictly 
scientific Fcclmor'a method was scientific, 
and il is tnloiesLlng to note that his conclusion 
in ono respect coincided with that of Zcisiug, 
Zrising Intel described the ff golden section ” 
This was tv method of dividing a line in buck 
a way as Lo make its division most pleasing 
ids llm l its ally The proportions were such Limb 
tho slim tor segment of the lino bore to Liio 
longer segment tho same ratio ns the longer 
segment to tho Hue iis a whole, The ice tangle 
of most pleasing proportions was ono con¬ 
structed with these two segments ns dimen¬ 
sions. Foe liner 1 =3 ex-peri rnonLs seemed to estab¬ 
lish this theory Much timo and labor have 
been devoted tn cxncvnmmUl wslludica, but 
this branch of the subject i« slill in lLs infancy. 

Another department of the subject which 
has recently become frmLful is that which is 
based upon tho study of tho art of piimilivo 
peoples Studies in this field have Vended lo 
broaden theories of art beyond I lie concep¬ 
tions arrived at by a study of European art 
alone. Many recent wrUcid have added to the 
literature of tho mibjccL in their vaiiou.s fluids. 
Psychology, general, experimental, nnd physio¬ 
logical, sociology, ami anthropology have been 
the fields in which most recent wiiters have 
worked 

Tho problems of n'sfchcLies may be grouped 
ns follows: first, those that have lo do with 
art, its natiuo, origin, and telalions to othei 
products of human activity; second, those 
which have to do with the beautiful, the sub¬ 
lime, the ludicrous, the picturesque, and related 
cpinlitics, The theories of the nature or art 
arc many. They include the ancient theory 


that art ia imitation, the theory that art is the 
production of the beautiful, various inLcllec- 
tunlistic theories of ait, and the theory that 
art is emotional expression. Ilegel'B doctrine 
that art, in creating Ilia beautiful, embodies 
the idea, which ib tho essence of things, the 
theory tjuifc art presents that which is signifi¬ 
cant iu an object,. or tlmfc which is clmrncteiig- 
tic either of the individual or of tha type, or 
that which is tlio dominant feature, or that 
winch is essential or universal to tho exclusion 
of that which is \mcsscntinl or accidental, nro 
all infccllcctiialistic theories The theory that 
art h emotional expression holds that beauty, 
imitation, and the presentation of ideas of 
whatever sort, are simply means toward the 
expression of feeling. Theories of the impul.se 
to the production of art arc numerous in¬ 
cluding the theory that the art impulse is to 
be found m tlio imitative instinct, or in tho 
play instinct, or in the defino to attract by 
pleasing, or in the desno to give concrete em¬ 
bodiment to ideas, 01 to feelings. 

Material for the atudy of these problems is 
found in tile lnstoiy of art and of arLists, in 
criticism, in the psychology of nrt appiecintion, 
m the study of the mtfj of primitive peoples. 
The problems which relate to the beautiful, 
sublime, ote , full into two groups—those 
which arcs concerned with tlio characteristics 
of the he null Fill objects, and thohc which are 
concerned with, the qualities of feelings aroused 
by such objects Tlio answer to the fust 
question is sometimes btated in metaphysical 
terms, .sometimes in Icims which are not 
metaphysical, Tho theory Hint the beautiful 
is the concrete embodiment of tho True, the 
Good, tlio Divine, the Idea, or the Univeisnl, 
me metaphysical in rimmtev 

The so-called "exact ah the Lies" has at¬ 
tempted to discuvci by ex peri in cut ill methods 
the qualities or propoi lions of objects which 
arc found Lo lie ass the lien lly pleating Thia 
mode of tippyimchmg the subject has not yet 
given rise to any important independent 
geiioinli/ntioiis. Usually tho reaction against 
the metaphysical solution of these problems 
lends to one which is slated in psychological 
terms and \\\ terms of the asthctie experience. 
Tha question an to what a beautiful objecL is 
is answcied by saying Unit iL is the hind of 
object which occasions a given hind of experi¬ 
ence. Thoic is no universal agreement as to 
the terms in which Line experience shall be 
described. ^ Kant’s description hns already 
been mentioned The Spencerian school holds 
that au {esthetic pleasure is a pleasure which is 
free from all suggestion of life-serving functions, 
jEgthclic feeling ling been defined ns pleasure 
which is objectified oi thought nf ns a quality 
of the objeeL (Brown and .Santayana), ns pleas¬ 
ure which us relatively peunarumb in rcmval 
(Marshall), etc Physiological aesthetics attempts 
to state the differentia of lesthotic enjoyment in 
terms of bodily activity or bodily states. 
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Since the time of iCaul [esthetics Uaa necu- 
pied ft prominent place in the cuiriciiln of 
German universities Within ten yennj moot 
of the inoro important of the older Aincncim 
universities established cauiViq ill this 
subject, but in only a very few did icsthctics 
linve explicit lecogidlion a decade ago. 
Courses in libonny criticism have Frequently 
introduced a tew or the problems of ivathcUou: 
courses in metaphysics hn,vo occasionally con¬ 
tained some reference to tlui beautiful, nml 
courses in psychology have sometimes culled 
attention to the lrsLlmtte experience, but out¬ 
side of Germany tlio study of iratlmtic theory 
lifts only recently become tlio object of wide 
intcicst 

The question of esthetic education is a 
matter which Jms received eompaiatively littlo 
attention from those who have contributed to 
the advance of aesthetic theory Schillei’s 
interest m the- subject of nstluitic education 
has already been noted, but he nag ait osepp- 
tion. Tlio importance of luatludic education 
has not yet lecnivod the attention it diMervea, 
nor have the mean? for its attainment born 
supplied, Public art gulkws, free concerts, 
and training in drawing have furnished Mome 
basis for such culluic, but until the proper use 
of hudi mcrum has been more completely 
narked out, and until the aesthetic elements 
provided by many of the piesenL subjects of 
study in tlio ordinary school oiirilciilum have 
been utilized, nsthelAe education mind pro¬ 
ceed very sIowly v The siRuUieimcc of nueh 
education from the hlnodpomt Q f ethics, and 
from tlio standpoint of tlio most coinpleLe 
development of the individual, bus fmpumllv 
been men Lion ad, hut thorn m no general move¬ 
ment toward an adequate provision for it X 
serious difficulty h to he found in Urn fact Lliat 
swell li\yi cation cannot he conveyed by pre¬ 
cept, and an infectious example pi not alwnya 
to he found. A L. J,' 
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ESTHETIC ELEMENT IN EDUCA¬ 
TION. — iSec AlU'n IN KI)m'AIKIN’. 

AFFECT.—Thi,s term h hoiiipUiiic.h used as a 
hyiumym for cmidmu. Tim (Vvimm levm A fldt 
is the CMif’t cquiynluiiL of tin 1 English term 
n omoLum " 

Sco Emotion. 

AFFECTION. — In common pailmico lliis 
woid is u.sed to desiRiude a stiong persmial ut- 
tiK'liineiil or love for unollmr In Lcrbiiinil 
\vutu\Ril is used to iteHignvite the bvuecBsvcfvnvil 
to by the to i’u 1 " a ftVcl " Uiv)x or llm tnim 
11 omolioii" (qv)> mid fjoniotimcvi the term 
“ feeling 11 

AFFECTIVE —Tlu'i’o n nn iuIjiM'tivnl form of 
tin 1 woid" JVeling 11 Tin* Jack of MH’h a r«rin has 
led Lo the adoption 111 tochnieal willing of the 
lwm n nlWlivi*" to express that rhnyaetmslm 
of con.sMousuchs which belong-, to a Ht/iU ' 1 of 
fcrling. Thus plcnsuio is desrjibed a.s an 
agrecnhlu alTiu'tivo <*\|K'ricurc 
See I'kkliMij 

AFTER-IMAGE.—When an organ of arnso, 
espenally Lhe l td uni, 1ms brim Htiimdiilod, tlu* 01 - 
Riipie prmmssi-s M'lnp bvllm iwlionof the exter¬ 
nal i'iuthy rnuUmif* uCU'r the wmiiUou nf the 
kUnmliH In -snnm eases the pioeess m the 
(ngan of sfiiso will he reversed so as to ivslore 
the mgnu to a normal condition Thun if 
one fi vales fnr a peuod of, say, JRJ <ii 10 secmuU 
any biighl ligliL nml (lien oloses the rye'H, nr 
looks upon a medium gray or dark .surface, 
without moving the eyes, a ho-c ailed aftei- 
i'L 
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image is observed, This imago has the shape 
of the light looked at, mid may be, especially 
if the Ught be bright, for sm instant of the 
flame general color and intensity. The color, 
however, soon changes. If the light fixated 
bo ordinary ivhitc light, such as a white surface 
1 cheating the rays of the sun, or an inenn- 
descent Jamijj the second type of the ufter- 
image will bo dark, although retaining the 
general shapo of the source of light, If tlic 
object fixated bo colored, the nee one! form of 
the after-imago will be the comulomcuttuy 
color to that of the source of light A red 
object will, foi instance, become bluish green 
in the after-image; a yellow object, bine; n 
green object, purple, etc. The first type oE 
the after-image is called positive, tile second, 
negative, Positive after-images arc un¬ 
doubtedly due to the fact that the nervous 
apparatus concerned m vision letains for a 
white, oven after the stimulus of light has been 
removed, the physiological effects of such 
stimulus The negative after-image is prob¬ 
ably due to tome goit of revci eal of this physio¬ 
logical process in the eye R P A 

After-images of Iteming do not appear; there 
are after-images in all other spheres of sensa¬ 
tion 

See also Adaptation, Sensory, 
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AGASSIZ, LOUIS (JOHN RUDOLPH) 
(1807-1873) — The distinguished naturalist and 
science toucher wns bom at Ho tier, in the 
can tun of Fnbomg, Switzerland, May 28, 1807, 
and received his elementary and secondary 
education in the gymnasium at Dionne and 
Hid college nt Neuchatei It was the put pose 
of his parents that ho should follow commer¬ 
cial pursuits, bub his kcmi mteicst m scientific 
studios led them to allow him to take lip the 
study of medicine—first at the UmvcriiLy of 
Zurich, and later at Munich anti Heidelberg, 
lie wtn fust professor of natural Uisloiy in the 
college at Ncuchiifccl and diiector of a scientific 
observatory in the Alps, lie visited Fiance 
and England to acquaint himself with scientific 
men and movements, and in 184(1 he accepted 
an invitation to give a course of lectures hefoic 
tho Lowell Institute in Don ton, The year fol¬ 
lowing ho accepted the profeHNoiship of zoology 
and geology in the Lawrence Scientific School 
which Ilarvaid University luul just organiserl 
In 1873 lie organized on the inland of PcinkcNO 
aaummei school of murine zodlogy foi tcucliera, 
which brought most of the foremost instructors 
of science uiulci hi& instruction He was a 
natuinl teacher, says one of his students, fond 
of giving instruction, patient and sympathetic, 
overflowing with an earnest love of lus subject. 


and having a mind replete with stores of in¬ 
formation, The title of which he wns proudest 
wns that of the instructor mthev than the in- 
vcatji^ntcu, and he look real pleasure in in¬ 
scribing lumsclf ns ** Louis Agassiz, teacher." 
Ho gava great impetus to the teaching of 
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science in flccondfuy schools, and, besides his 
textbooks on physiology and nulinnl history, 
he published a work on methods of teaching 
natural history, and made notable contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of ichthyology. lie died 
at Cambridge, Mn&s., Dec, 14, 1S73 

W r S M. 

Ralcronca: — 

Aa a an t?:, Eluaiiktu Louv Agassiz: hia Life and Cor- 
rtepondenee, (Boaton, IH‘J A ) 

AGE, SCHOOL — Sec Attendance, Com- 
ruLaoirr, 

AGE OF COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS — See Students, Acie or, 

AGENCIES, TEACHERS' EMPLOYMENT. 
— In an infoimnl manner, academics, colleges, 
and normal schools in their cnjly hisloiy 
in America noted as employment agonciea, to 
the extent of icrewing applmvUimft for tcnchcra 
and milking recommendations for vacancies. 
Toward the close of tlic nineteenth century, 
this work willim educational insliUiliona was 
much systematized, aiul now it ib usually 
directed by n special secretary or agent, who 
systematically compiles estimates of can¬ 
didates, obtains information icgaiding possible 
soui cea of employment, mul directs eligible 
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teachers to the light positions. As ft rule, 
this service in institutions is gratuitous to 
teacher and employing body 

Private agencies on a commcickl bamfiliavo 
existed since 1855, bub the pcuod of their ex¬ 
tensive development was fiom 1870 to 1800 
During that time more than fifty different 
agencies wcic established some oT which, of 
coinsCj performed a purely local seivice la 
recent ycnis there lias been a tendency to 
consolidate agencies and to expand the mora 
successful of those already existing. Al present 
the best of the private agencies fill a poritivo 
place in the American ethicaUomri scheme, 
though it cannot be denied that many agencies 
have allowed commercial considerations Lo out¬ 
weigh professional standards in the filhug of 
places. The pnvate agency is of most service 
m filling the exceptional positions — excep¬ 
tional m type or woi k, or efficiency demanded 
The unassisted teacher of special preparation 
has few opportunities of finding vacancies 
suited to him; the ngency with its machinery 
for locating places can make valuable adjust¬ 
ments For this service the agency usually 
charges a registration fee, and assesses the 
candidate for u certain percentage cd his salary 
m case of election. The assessment varies 
from 5 per cent to 10 per emit of the salary 
for tho lii&t ycai, or it may he half of tliG fust 
month’s salary. 

Fiom Limes to time it lias been proposed that 
state teachers’ associations or state hoairis 
or education should conduct agencies, but, 
sa far an known, tlm only move m thus direction 
lias been the law passed by Massachusetts. —■ 

“Any person desiring Lo Leach in the public 
schools of this commonwealth may file wiLh the 
state bom d of education an application in 
writing staling the kind unit giado Qf school 
desired and the experience and training of 
the applicant, and may file with such appli¬ 
cation any evidence of the applicant's character 
and qualifications. 

"It sluill be the duty of the bomd to receive 
bucIi applications, to make lists of llie same 
arranged for convenient i cfcrcnce, and on re¬ 
quest of thcsupcnnlendcnlsof bchoohnnd school 
committees of cities ami towns to furnish all 
reasonable information about such applicants 
The board may make reasonable rules and 
lcgiilationa telating to tho filing of applications 
and Llie giving of inframaiion as above pro¬ 
vided ” (Chap. 399, Acta of 1000, as amended, 
Chap, 213, Acts of 1907 ) 

The private agency in England exists to a 
far greater extent than in tins country, sinco 
tile gloat majority of educational positions are 
filled by selection from a number of applications 
rather than by direct lccomnicndatiou fiom a 
college or other institution. The univcisilics 
have recently instituted appointment boaich 
under the charge of a secretary, but it is too 
early to make any statement ns to their success. 
Teacheis 1 associations have also within very 


recent tuniiB established agencies with special 
terms to membein Tho percentage usually 
charged varies from 2J to 5 per cent of tho 
first ycfti'a salary, The uuivcmly agencies 
make no charge at all, as a rule 

Sac UmviJiisiTY A up ointments Hoards and 
Sechetaiuijs 

Hofcrences: — 

Nothing cxiHh ill Lhn wav of general rnf^roncca. 
Pnvnlo naencicH Imve usucd vnrioua pnijcru wlurli (jprvo 
to huheaWj the historical Ijnckaroiiiidd. 

AGENTS. —ficn K uru nvi sorts 

AGGREGATE IDEA — This term is em¬ 
ployed by Wulicit (Gifdines of Psychuiogy) 
ana other wrileu* to refer to the fust singe of 
experience in which an individual looking at a 
complex situation gets a complex experience 
which is not analyzed into its elements LaLcr 
development m the piesenre of such an expe¬ 
rience wiU consist in bicaking up of ibis idea 
into clrarly defined pails winch m Lnrn will 
be combined into more definitely organized 
experiences. 11 Aggi egate " m this ruse indicates 
that tlia first stage of Lhe complex experience is 
dependent upon chance complexity rather tlum 
upon definite ordri of the ai i uiigcinonl. Thus 
lho child’s fiist view of a picture is a complex 
or aggicgate idea Ills la(.c*i experiences with 
the same picture differ from this anginal ex¬ 
perience in clearness ami oigiini/nLion 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, DECATUR, GA. 
— A. female. College, founded by Ihcsby- 
tcrimifi, in 1S89, as a gminnmi school. Emu- 
teen uiiilfl me now lerpiiiod lor ndmmiun. 
Courses arc ofibred up to tho J1 A. dcgjoo after 
four yoaifd study Tlirio mo in tho college 
12 professor.*, 1 nrmriuto professor, and 4 in- 
fslructors nnd nssistanls In connection with 
the institution aio ft School of Music, Aifc, and 
Expicssiou and an Academy, carl; villi its own 
faculty. There were, m 1909, MO students in Lho 
college. F. II Claims, I) D., is the picsitloiiL. 

AGNOSIA. — The inability to understand 
speech See Aphahiv. 

A GRAM, THE ROYAL FRANCIS JOSEPH 
UNIVERSITY OF.—This institution in tho 
province of Cioatin, Hungary, was not 
established until <1374, although an rally na 
1770 the old Jesuit school m Agutin had 
been transformed by lhn JSinpim Maria 
Theresa into a rppLfi sririUriirmn uentlcmm, 
comprising faculties of philosophy and law. 
The fncully of tlicology was organized in 187*1, 
and in tho following year a division of mathe¬ 
matics and natural .sciences was added It? Lho 
faculLy of philosophy. A school of forcstiy 
is affiliated with tho 1 utter faculLy, and a 
school of pharmacy has also been established 
recently. Tho language of instruction is 
Croatian. The annual expenditures amount 
5G 
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fco about S 100,000; tho library contains about 
125,000 volumes and almost 800 nmiuiBcripts 
1050 students weie in nttendanco during the 
wintci sc most ci of 1000-10, of whom more than 
half were ciu oiled in tho faculty of law, tho 
institution not supporting a medical faculty All 
of the departments of the Croatian Rational 
Illuseiim, founded in 1810, are closely affiliated 
with the university, na is tho South Slavic 
Academy of the Sciences and Arts, oigamzcd 
m ISOOj which has a collection of about 400 
paintings, 2GG0 manuscript^ 30,000 documents, 
and 40,000 books. The umvorsity also .stands 
in close iclalionship to the Royal Meteorological 
Observatory, established in 1801, winch is the 
central station for Croatia and Slavonia, a 
scmaologicai station is connected with the 
observatory 

AGRAPHIA — A disordci of the associa¬ 
tions of speech, in which there is a partial or 
complete inability to express ideas by means 
of wiitlcn symbols, in an individual who had 
previously acquired tins mude of speech ex¬ 
pression. Often associated with ftpinxin (q u ), 
ancl with the so-called motor aphasia, 

See Aphasu. S. I F 
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AGREGATION —The highest teacher'a di¬ 
ploma of tho French hccondnry schools, ic- 
quuod of nil full pro fetors in the lyctfcs (qv)> 
In Lhe boys’ schools there are eight orders of 
ngidg^, vivi. philosophy, letters, grammar, 
hisstuty and geography, mathematics, physical 
sciences, natural iCieni'os, rmd modern languages 
(English, Geiman, Italian, Spanish) The 
candidates foi the agrtfgation, the CYftininalion 
for which comes goneinlly at the completion 
of the coui'io m the higher normal school, 
although it ih not restricted to students of that 
institution, must aheivly hold the bachelor's and 
Uip master's degree and Die diploma of higher 
studies The dUluwlly of this examination is 
still further increased by the fact that it docs 
noL depend upon attaining a certain standard 
of intellectual power, but m a competitive 
examination, tho number of appointments 
to be mailu m each gioup being dctoi mined 
bv Lhc Mini&tor one year in advance m accord¬ 
ance with tho piobnble needs of the seivicc 
T)io possession of the ngidgufcion carries with it 
fivo hundred flanes pei year over and above 
tins tegular salary attached to the position 
There arc live aginations for women, viz. ■ 


letters, history, mathematics, physical and 
natural science, rind modem languages. There 
are likewise agidgfttioiis in the various fields 
of piofcssional education: law, modicino, and 
pharmacy 

See Fiuncd, Education in. 

AGRICOLA (SNEIDER) JOHARtfES 
(1492-15GG),—A German schoolmaster Ilo 
wna bom \w Lisle-ben, whciefere he is also known 
as Magistcr Eislcbem In 1525 he was rector 
of the newly established school in Lislcbcn, 
for which ho wrote a textbook foi religious 
instruction. In 1527 he composed, by Luthci's 
diiection, a Catechism for small children, He 
also made a collection of German provcibs 

AGRICOLA, RUDOLPH (M44-H85) — Ono 
of the most influential of the northern human¬ 
ists. Iioin near Groningen m Holland, lie 
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Ii fiM vuitorU mrum Wculjltt rib am\s t 
Qyod tutdiuiu HAJijiV pttjiare cAgricofo; 
lAuflorrs rih} poUrani taciijflf riljcrlu 

Qiiidquul erim ratio poMal \pfi dalar. 

Rudolph Agricoln. 

attended the school in that town lb is im¬ 
possible to verify tha tradition, which is of 
into origin, that ho attended llio schools of 
the II re Li iron of the Common late (fj.ti). At 
tho age of H he obtained his Imchcloi'a degree 
nt Erfurt, find at 17 his mas lei's at Louvnin. 
His main interests at that time wcic in mathe¬ 
matics and philosophy. In M0S he went 
to Italy and begnn a study of law at Pavm, 
which he soon abandonee! to study Greek 
under Battista Guarino (g.w) and Theodore 
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Gaza {q u.), who mtwe^tccl him etrongly in 
Aristotle. Unlike the majority of his ooiilcm- 
porimes, Agricola paid consklcmhlo attention 
to the vernacular Language lie had already 
a knowledge of Ficnch mul German, and ha 
now Look up Italian in order to enter into Llic 
spirit of the movement which lie saw going 
or around him Ilo was one of the most 
accomplished of tha northern hiinmiiisls, mid is 
reputed to have been a great musician and nn 
ardent lover of tho lino arts- In 1479, he ic- 
fcurned to Holland, mul although ho had several 
offers, ho refused to accept any Appointment 
which would fetter him too much and intev- 
fcio with Ins BtucUcs In 14&4, he accepted 
tm invitation from a former pupil of hi«, 
van Dallicrg, then 11 is hop at Worms, to move 
to Heidelberg. Although ho delivered soma 
lectures at the university, it is probable that 
lie did not hold n chair there At this tinio 
big inclinations turned to theology, and Jia 
took up the study of Ilobrcw Ills career 
was, howevci, cut short by his cnily death OF 
his writings tho most important arc Llic Do 
Jimnltonc Diahclirn, a treatise on the impor¬ 
tance cif logic ns n factor m good style Ills ed¬ 
ucational treatise, He Tonimndo studio, allows 
Agricola to belong to the school of humanistic 
realists. Nothing was to be taught which had 
nob the sanction of the ancient writers All 
wisdom, all phases of expciienuo foi picsenb 
guidance, me found in Hie duties. Theophras¬ 
tus and Aristotle nrc the best exponents of gc- 
ogmpJi 3 r and natural science. Like Emsimis, 
he held that tile true end of a liberal education 
was moral conduct, and that Knowledge with¬ 
out expression was worthless 

Although only 41 at the time of Ins death, 
Agricoin, seems to have exercised n remark¬ 
able influence on the humanistic movement 
in Germany, particularly m the direction of 
a study of Cheek, lie is mentioned with the 
highest esteem mid reaped by tho foiemost 
Gorman ImimnisLs, and Erasmus is said to 
have confessed to Agncola's superiority. la 
view of the fact that Agiicoln wrote hut little, 
his position must have been duo to a remarkably 
strong pci so imlity, 

I. L, IC 
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YYoonwAiiU, TV IT Kluriita in Education during fho 
jlfle d/ f/ie JifcnmastuidB (Cnmbmli'C, 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION — Late in 
the eighteenth century and immediately follow¬ 
ing tho American Revolution, great populfti 
intcicsL in agriculture arose. Essays anil banks 
began to appeal, agriculluinl papers spuing inLo 
existence, mid llio profession of funning com¬ 
menced to have r liloinlure The immediate 
rpsuifc of this awakened miriest was tho foinin- 
tioiiof agriculluinl societies m many see lions of 
tlvo eastern United States Those orgum/alions 
at once became centers of agitation fui ngri- 


cuUmal Bchoola, imd a goodly mi mini v of such 
schools of diffeicut prudes were actually opened; 
notably one established in Maine, 18*21, and one 
in Connecticut, 1021, which hitter flourished for 
a number of years and was obliged to increase 
its capacity for students, Tho imtuinl con¬ 
ditions, however, seamed to lie against frnitiigo 
of this early movement in the East, With 
tho development or tho giant iVwit, mid with 
the enormously profitable] shivo labor of the 
South, interest in agriculture was Liansfeircd 
to the newer sections of the country. In the 
Northern states, pin liculnvly, hi&lmy repented 
itself With their development came again 
agricultural societies mul the agitation for agri¬ 
cultural schools; hut this was a generation 
afterward, character! ring tlm late forties and 
fifties. Hne, again, nglfcaLion developed at 
different points, namely, New York, Pcnnsyl- 
vnum, Maryland, mid Michigan. 

Publicly Endowed Education ,—At this tirno 
college education wna primarily the business 
of Llio Church, and colleges subsisted upon 
private subscription Accordingly the rally 
efforts townid lumneing colleges of ugrieuHuro 
assumed their support by private endowment, 
and only liklcv md it occur to fluttering men 
that this new and expensive form of education 
would need to ho supported bv public endow¬ 
ment if it wei e to Kuccecd. Much diflicully 
was eucoimtncd m turning river to the public 
whnL hud been starLed as mivuLi 1 cntciprihcfl, 

Teiinsylvanift AgiiciilLuud College underwent 
a long mul paLlielic wLruggle with povei ty, mul 
it was moiQ Hum a geueuition hefau 1 tho hUiLo 
fully equipped it to do the woik for which it 
was founded. The movement in New York 
and clsewhcio came to an abrupt end with llic 
oncoming of the Civil Wnr. Michigan wus more 
foilAirtiUe A constitutional convention van in 
scsbitm in the ciuly days of agiuUim, and borne 
faisightcd incmher buccecdod in uUuulueing 
uito tliG now ccmsliGiiLicm, adopted m IfiGG, a 
clause making it ohligatoiy upon tho isLxitc at 
nn early dale to establish and maintain a college 
or school of agriculture* either in connection 
with Lhe htntc univeiMly or appnralcd bom it, 
Under this provision Uic Michigan Agricultural 
College was opened fm students, in LS57, or fno 
years before tho Monill Land Grant Act of 
1802. In this slate, therefore, the ngiiculliinil 
college wns From tho outset n jstato institution, 
and \yti 3 uccunlniRly freed fiom tho long alarva- 
t\oi\ period ftufleyod by ollmiH during their 
transformation away from the plan oT the 
private endowment. 

The Land Ad ,— Not only thn earlier 
movements in Maine and Connecticut, but the 
later in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Michigan, 
were distinctively for agricultural education, 
with no rcftueneu whatever to other industries. 
In New York the movement for agricultural 
education began early, and by the middle of 
last century became associated with a move¬ 
ment fox education in mechanic aids. 
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About this time, however, [mother move¬ 
ment mose. It developed in Illinois, and was 
headed by Professor Jonathan J). Turner of 
Illinois College. Its immediate purpose wns 
to secure the funds mining from the old tciri- 
toinil lftiul grant {Noi times t Temtory) foi the 
establishment or an "Industrial University. 1 * 1 
Thu teachers or Lhostuto desired these funds for 
n normal school, The teachers won and Tur¬ 
ner losL, whereupon he advocated a national 
polioy of a grant of land to each slate for the 
establishment of at least one college which 
should be conducted m the interests not only 
of aguculturc, but of the mechanical arts ns 
well. This plan of Turner’s m\a adopted by 
the General Assembly of Illinois as a joint 
resolution, and in this foi in tianamittcd to Con¬ 
gress in 1S53 

Nothing seems to have come of this memorial 
to Congress at this time, hut four years later 
(1S57) Justin P Moirill, then a member for 
Vermont serving his first term in the Lower 
house, introduced a bill providing a grant of 
land to ench btnte for the identical purpose 
advocated by Professor Turner. The exact 
relations between Professor Turner and Con- 
gicssman, afterward Senator, Moirill have 
naver been definitely established, because much 
correspondence was burned till ring Lho Civil 
War, hut it is known that they conferred. 

The bill Imd tlie usual experience or new 
projects, complicated by tho feeling that 
too flee usn was being made of the public lands 
in loo many giants, both public and private. 
Once the bill passed both houses, bill it was 
promptly vetoed by President line ban an. 
It passed again, however, and was approved 
by President Lincoln, July 22, 1802. Tims 
did the United ft tides in the emly days of the 
greatest civil woi of histoiy lay tho foundation 
foi a national system of industiial education 
with but one nlLeration in Hie original scheme, 
namely, a piovi.sion that military insti-uation 
should be given in all the colleges to bo estab¬ 
lished under the new grant. 

The Land Grant Colleges. —- The pro¬ 
visions of tho land grant, oi, as it is commonly 
called, tho First Morrill Act, donated to each 
state in tho Union public land sen]) to the 
amount of 30,000 acres foi each senator and 
lcpiegcntative then in CongicsB, the income 
Tram tho sale of which should be "far the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one college, whoso leading object shall 
be, without excluding olhci scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning us me re¬ 
lated to agncultura and tho mechanic arts 
. „ in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of life. 1 ' 
It was clearly the purpose of the Morrill Act 
to establish a new type of college, iu\tl one that 

1 Sea "A Plan Tor jm Industrial University, 11 United 
Slates Patent Office .Report, 1652. 


should be distinctly industrial. Tho objects 
iu view were unique m another particulni, 
namely, they aimed primarily at community 
devdonmont rnLhci than the benefit of tho 
individual student. 

Childion from industrial families had been 
freely udmiLted to college, but only to bo 
drawn from the Industries into the learned 
piofessions, which wcie tho only activities 
recognized by the then existing colleges. 
While this answered well enough the purposes 
of hulivulimh, it was held by the promoters of 
the land grant net to be against the general 
welfare that a gicat system of public education 
should always diaw from the industries, and 
particularly from the faun, without icatonng 
an equivalent, either in men oi in educational 
advantage, They held that this was universal 
education only in a personal sense, and that 
wliftt was then needed was a now kind of col¬ 
lege that should educate all who were so in¬ 
clined as directly for industrial pursuits as the 
old-time colleges hail educated for the learned 
professions. The primary purpose xvns dearly 
tlie development of tho industries thiough the 
applications of science aiul the activities of 
educated men, all of which was held to be the 
moic important as the mdu&trics were afc the 
basis of all civilization and would always engago 
tlio lives and activities of some 00 or 95 per 
cent of tho people. 

Each state accepted the lands and proceeded 
to establish its new college according Lo its local 
conditions and its peculiar mtcrpictation of 
tho Morrill Act Fioin the fnet that tho now 
states were not yet well organized, and tlmt in 
the old states many pnvatdy endowed in¬ 
stitutions weie languishing Cov lack of funds, 
it is Imidly strange that they agreed in but 
one respect, aiul that was to accept the grant, 
often without much legard to tho peculiar 
injunctions of the bill Accoidingly, in tho 
East, speaking broadly and wherever there were 
struggling colleges, the land grant was turned 
over to existing institutions, whose facilities 
know little and nppnionlly eared less about what 
tho law intended to accomplish, They had 
troubles of their own, and, without rcnlly getting 
into lho situation, they too frequently met the 
conditions of the net in a perfunctory way by 
offering an agricultural and a mechanical course 
very largely made up of existing offerings la 
the West the funds wore cpnto generally used to 
HtarL fltnto universities LliaL too often operated 
in the interest of general education, without 
devoting much cncigy to the propagation of the 
peculiar educational ideals which tho Morrill 
Act was supposed to establish. 

In tho Middle 1 lVesfc an intermedia to course 
lvas pursued. Michigan and Pennsylvania 
aheady possessed each an agricultural college, 
In both enses the proceeds of the land grant 
were at once turned over to theso institutions, 
and all energies were devoted to agriculture, 
ignoring foi many years the mechanical inter- 
59 
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cslg provided for in the net In still oilier 
crises in the Middle West and m the Soulhoui 
States, no college like those of Michigan njul 
Pennsylvainn. being in existence, it was ([idle 
gon&Yiil to rccogiiito the uwulumicid clautp a ml 
put in both agricultural and inechimirnl courses, 
sometimes frankly calling tlicm nguuulturul and 
niDDhunicnl colleges, but often igwmng enliudy 
in the name nil rcfoicnco to incchnnic.s and 
calling the institution simply an agricultural 
college, a nnmo that some still retain, though 
ofloring both comaea, 

Of all the separate Agricultural colleges so 
named, that or Masaachusolln alone is strictly 
agricultural. In some cases tlio new muno, 
'‘tJfcate College," hag been ohogcu by llioso imdi- 
tutiona so inappropriately named at the outset, 
In still other cases tho stale from the fiifel sup- 
plcinentcd the land giant funds and broadened 
the educational purpose under thctoim, "Stato 
UmvcTsity/' a class of mutilation which in these 
latter days is nut only satisfying the provisions 
of the MomII Act, but is minis tenng to l ho edu¬ 
cation and the development uf Uiu state in nil 
its important activities 

In this heterogeneous way did 11 in country 
begin to cxccuLe its mixed and unceiLum policy 
of imhvs trial education of college grade, Very 
little sciions study was given to the now and 
far-reaching policies introduced thus suddenly 
into the educational Ricnn, ami it may he siud to 
the credit of some educators mid to the dificmht 
of others that few of them indeed realized that 
anything new lmd 1 cully happened beyond mi 
attempted union of impossible things, and some 
oven fancied they weic rendering u icnl /service 
in helping to icmovctliis educational nnoinnly. 
whose powers for evil scorned gigantic and 
whose powers for advance were not understood 

Neither nencultuio nor medmnics was at 
first prepared to prosper, educationally. Neither 
had appiovod courses of study, uciLhci had 
a litcrutuic, neither had skilled tcachcis, and 
both were destitute of tho matter and tho 
methods of instruction Added to tluq, there 
was no definite call for instruction in the indus¬ 
tries. Many people from the induatiial masses 
desired education, it is true, but not to lmnonso 
their industrial eflicioncy. It was rathci to 
escape from the industries into what they 
regarded ns a Me of onso in the professions 

Without tcftohcis, without matter, methods, 
ondcala, and above all without nn onMuiunstia 
clientele, — for hirmcra generally scouted at 
“book farming," — it is not strange that tho 
“new education" languished. Mechanics, or, 
ns it lntci came to be called, engineering, fared 
better than AgncuUmc The basis of its sub¬ 
ject mattoi ia mathematics. Its material was 
thus from tho start more exact tlum were tho 
oliomicnl and biological principles on which 
agricultural science was Intel to develop. 

Added to this was tho impetus given to 
invention and construction, especially of trans¬ 
portation facilities and manufacturing plants, 


hy the conditions pi evading nil media Inly upon 
the clo.se of the Civil War Moreover the hist 
results of ongiiiccung instruction wete slumi- 
lating and unexpectedly NueetSHful, whereas 
the earlier otfarta in ngi’inilLuui were pitifully 
uiiHUfjeessful, because from the luck of scientific 
diilii they were mainly diierled to the handicraft 
of the profession Ily ISHO enginming routwfl 
woe fniily established, fully twenty years n hr ml 
of courses erpially miccrssful m agiiniltlirr. 
The universities soon lcnvmM to tolerate en- 
ginmmg and n little Inter to Tespeet it, but 
foi forty years they lmd liLllo 1ml contempt for 
agriculture mid agricultural courses 

It was duinig those dark duy/i tImL I lie serv¬ 
ices of Miuliigui] Agricultural College stand 
out cleuily It w us the w ork of Unit pioneer in¬ 
stitution, which graduated ilx second rhiss in Llm 
year tho Morrill Act was passed, that did more 
than all other influences combined to ilciuon- 
slralo that there ically is such n thing us edu¬ 
cation for the nfinns of country lire, mud it 1,4 
not lor> much to Niy tli/it through the sixties 
and seventies, 01 foi more (linn twenty yeans, 
it wad the only expelluwut of the now cwtlei 
worth mentioning Following m its footsteps, 
Mufifiuchuhelh r/ime on, ns did Kansas ami 
Iowa, bulb to a huge extent founded on the 
"Michigan idea," ns it was culled. lYnnsy]- 
vimiu emerged from its financial oinbummsnieiit 
and joined the ranks, Imi Michigan and Mussii- 
chuiictta must he regarded as the two oniitcis 
born which the later development in ngrirul- 
Uiral education chiefly emanated. 

Influence of the K\\k rimcnl Stations. — In 
1BS7 Congress passed it bill providing that 
§15,000 in money be appropriated to each stale 
for the oigniuzaLmii and conduct of an experi¬ 
ment MnLion in connection with its agricultural 
college. Two facts had heroine painfully ap¬ 
parent. One was tlml the hinds of the original 
grant had been largely wasted, and the other 
llmt agiicullui'e lacked a body of exact bcieiilifie 
data on which to establish courses of lelmblc 
instruction Areoulingly tins Hatch Act appro¬ 
priated money instead of lands, and made rigid 
provisions foi its expcndiluie along «ti icily 
ngricultural lines and for research ouly In 
spite of the utmost p monitions, some of LIigho 
funds wcic absorbed in teaching bv m&iitulions 
still embarrassed lor funds, and by men who 
flcaiccly knew Llio meaning of rcsenrrh, or, if 
they cl id, weio ignorant of now to conduct it. 

IIul in time, ancl even in a ampriningly short 
time, rcfliilts begun to nppcai. Thera weio 
men who knew how to diueovnr tho law's on 
which plant and animal giowth depend, and 
those on which the soil pmdiiccn, and gradually 
tho scientific principles undoilying agricultural 
practice began to be established Moreover, 
these principles winked wiicii tested out in prac¬ 
tice, and [or the first time young n\ci\ ficsh from 
college, but in possession of these principles, 
succeeded better than had then fathers, though 
to the a\t imd tho manner born, That vf&a 
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luiL made Agriculture lesperlrible in Uic mii- 
and about 1905 tin* subject hmlgnmed 
a pi'iiimnonl standing in some of tin- host of the 
sVutft iwl\tv\tib\\h, wid&U uwww Unvl wt \t 
wns nluiiRniiloollioi |;mit fields of inquiry chal¬ 
lenging the uMiUch of the scholars oT the 
Limes Its fill Llic'r pi ogress wus greatly alinm- 
luted by the “flppiiml Morrill AcL" of 1800, 
which was a cash npiiro]mnI ion of 525,001) 
miiiuiilly foi touching purpu.ses, uml tins is now 
supplemented by Llio Nelson Amendment of 
1907 for a similar amount t 

Diffncnl Kindt of Agricutlnud College# — 
Roughly spoftkiny, and allowing overlapping 
moie or le^s, there aic nine kinds of agricultural 
colleges, ns follow* 1 (1) The ftgii cultural col lego 
Hint otters agricultural courts only, of which 
Massachusetts is about the only example 
(‘2) Thu college that offers co urges in both ngn- 
culture and engineering, .some being known na 
ague,idtural and mechanical colleges, as in 
Mississippi, Homo as sLatc colleges, ah in Iowft 
and Pennsylvania, and a few ns agricultural 
colleges, though not confining themselves to 
agricultural courses, as in Michigan and 
Kanina (5) The ngricultuinl college that i a 
connected with a stnLo univcnuty and consti¬ 
tutes one of a half dozen or more separata 
colleges, of which cngnu'oiing ia a corJrdiimto 
member, as in Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
(4) The agriciiltuial college that has a similar 
connection with n unrmnily not it btnLc institu- 
lion, ns m New York nt iLlmca (Cornell), (5) 
TUq college that ig orgamr-t'd in intimate rela¬ 
tion with i Is experiment station, as in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, Missouiq Michi¬ 
gan, Kansas, etc (0) The college that 13 sepa¬ 
rated from the experiment station, which exists 
as a sepal ate organisation, m a distant pmt of 
the state, as in Ohio and Gcoigin, and to some 
extent in ConiiccLirufc and Louisiana. (7) The 
college that is distinct fiom the station, but 
which lias its offices and laboralonos upon tho 
same campus, and perhaps within the samo 
buildings, and therefore under the same bom cl of 
management, as in Maine (8) Colleges llmt 
conduct schools of agriculture of bccondary 
grndo 111 connection with the collcgo organiza¬ 
tion, notably MumetoU aiul Nebraska (0) 
Colleges that conduct "short coin sen ” of ton 
to twelve weeka in the wintci and for one or 
more years for students not able to lake tho 
lcguliu.academic work. Such couiscs arc sc^ 
vorcly technical, and arc to bo distinguished 
from Uia so-culled convention week or Faimcia J 
week observed ill most of these colleges of all 
clllHSOS, 

Courses of Instruction* — In general, the ag- 
ricultuiul colleges undertake to tcaoh not the 
art but tho science of agiicuUurc and the 
moaning of country life. To this end they 
generally insist that sippiox\matcly one half the 
time lie devoted to technical couiscs, and the 
other half to the humanities and to tho seicucca 
related to agnoulturo, In the colleges con¬ 


nected wilh universities the technical work only 
is given by the agricultural organization, the 
sciences and oilier nontechnical .subjects being 
tfckfcW vnlh viUwt students nx the gurariA \’iin- 
vursity department* In the separate colleges, 
perforce, seieutihc and literary depailments 
must be added Jhifc few set courses aic in 
11 * 0 , hut iu general the technical nutliui'luin is 
divided into many units, leaving huge liberty 
of clecliun, with definite prempiisilos rnr difii- 
eult courses ami with certain -specific require¬ 
ments for gnidiinLion Students graduate hum 
the agrieiiUuud colleges with tho degree of L S , 
Munclimrs wiLh It.SA, Speaking generally, 
the colleges connected with imivcisilica main¬ 
tain tho saino standards for giadimlion as do 
Lbe oilier colleges of tlio institution, and arc 
somewhat above those of tlio sepninted colleges 
Matriculation Ui R&nevaUv bused upon 14 lo 15 
units of high school woik, with a few excep¬ 
tions, and with mom 01 less liberal piousiona 
as to special students temporarily admitted to 
classes pending the completion of their ninliicu- 
lation. 

Origin of the fihorl Comae, — The carlici 
alLoinpbg, especially of tlio universities, failed 
because they erred in assuming that technical 
instinotion m agimiltni'o fllioiild follow and 
not precede or accompany tlio Work in minted 
sciences, They 01 ml also in forgetting that no 
traditions existed whereby young 111011 expected 
to fit thurna elves for collegemslUicUon An agvi- 
cultuu 1 . Accordingly, admission was mostly 
beyond Ihc reach of even the lew who ventured 
to enter Lho new courses, uud for thcio technical 
iiistiuctian was so long deferred that interest 
waned and died out. For these and other rea¬ 
sons, tlio attendance everywild a was nominal, 
and tho experiment was tried first 111 Wis¬ 
consin of opening classes in technical insluic- 
tion for 10 to 12 weeks during Lho most favor¬ 
able season, the wintci, and admitting without 
condition and without credit This is Lhc ahoifc 
comae, It drew largo numbers, and 1ms been 
conducted by most though not ail the colleges 
connected with universities, mid by many not 
bo connected. 

Attendance — Ecu years, na 1ms been stated, 
the attendance of genuine ngriculUUal students 
upon the strictly college course Was exceedingly 
limited, but laltcily, with the increased value 
nf land and tlio new interest in agriculture, tlie 
nimibej of students ia rapidly increasing 
Thn following list shows the increased attendance 
of one of the huger agricultural colleges, which 
is by no means exceptional, and at lho Lime or 
writing for the first lnno one of tlio hugest and 
best equipped agricultural colleges 1ms been 
obliged Lo turn away students, oven though five 
years ago it lmd but a normal registration: 
1808-1800,25; 1890-1000,00; 1000-1001,150, 
1901-1002, 232; 1002-1003, 284; 1003-1004, 
339; 1001-1005, 400, ID05-100G, 430; 1000- 
1007, 402; 19G7-100B, 528, 1008-1009, 631, 
19OD-101O, GG0, 
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Household Science in Agricultural Colleges. 
— Under the above term, or its equivalents, 
domestic science or home economics, the agri¬ 
cultural colleges in most of the states lmvc clone 
much to develop the study of household affairs 
upon a strictly scientific basis, For the most 
part the departments are succeeding from the 
standpoint both of college instiuction mid oF 
public gatherings, bucIi as fanners' institutes 
Just why this subject should have become tho 
Bpccinl prot6gti of tho agricultural colleges it is 
dilfioult to see, except as wo discover that tliesrj 
colleges are peculiarly likely to function as 
public service institutions (Sec Household 
Economics.) 

Extension IForfc — Either under this head or 
that of institute work, or both, all of the land 
grant colleges of agriculture, whether connected 
with umvcr&iUcs 01 distinct, arc doing an im¬ 
mense and rapidly growing work. It is a dis¬ 
tinct attempt to take the results of new discover¬ 
ies and advanced practice direct to the people 
by avenues outside the classroom, a proceeding 
quite consistent with the theory that the state 
university and Lhc state college exist primarily 
for the community benefit 

Results —Docs the instruction given in the 
ngncultural colleges inllucnce agriculture? and 
do the colleges cducaLc toward or away from the 
faun? The answer is clear to both questions 
Under tho mlluonco of the college, and its 
co-woikor, the experiment station, a new agri¬ 
culture ia developing in this countiy in the 
hands of an educated and progressiva people 
who will mostly live in tho open country. The 
keynote of this new agriculture is business 
organization and a knowledge of the scientific 
principles undcilying snccessfill pracLicc. Under 
new influences land is rapidly rising in price, and 
for the first time its fertility content is valued nt 
its true significance and is being considered from 
its bearing on n permanent agriculture, 

Statistics show that approximately 55 per 
cent of the graduates fioni the colleges con¬ 
nected with universities me actively engaged 
in farming, and that 05 per cent are m agricul¬ 
ture in some form, The 45 per cent m agricul¬ 
tural activities othci than farming arc nccounlud 
for by the Iaige and growing call for teaching 
either m colleges or sclioob and for service in the 
experiment stations, — indeed, so populai is the 
now demand that professional teachers and 
students are now attracted to the Hold quite 
independent of the consideration of the practice 
of farming, 

Of the still larger body who do not graduate, 
practically all aio engaged in farming, and to 
the credit alike of the instiuction. the subject, 
and the men, it may be said that t lie peiecntagc 
of failures, whether of graduates or otherwise, 
jb remnikably low Education in and for agri¬ 
culture seems to be remarkably successful, and 
with the improvements that arc bound to come 
in tho very near future, it will stand ns one of the 
most efficient of all forms of education, E D* 


Agricultural Experiment SfnfJonB, — Tho first 
institution of tho kind wan established in his 
private capncity by Mr John Dennett Lawes in 
18'13 at Ilolhnmstcd near London, England 
In 1851 the first public station was organized 
at Moekem, Germany, with Dr Emil WolIT aa 
director So efficient and useful 1ms hoientifio re¬ 
search proved to be in promoting the nrt or agri¬ 
culture tlinb ngnoultmnl experiment n(nlions, 
and agencies having a like function, have in¬ 
creased rapidly Ihioughou^ the entiiu civilized 
world, the total 11111111 ) 01 ' in existence at the 
present time probably exceeding 800, In 
1904 the number was 70S. In the United 
States such stations now number 01, of which 
eveiy etato and tcrritoiy lias one 01 more. 
The foundaliona of these institutions were 
really laid in the act of Congress npiuovod 
July 2, 1802, known as the First Morrill Act, 
winch donated public lands to the several slates 
for the purpose of establishing colleges whose 
main purpose should be to tench jjucIi branches 
of leal lung as aio 1 elated to agriculture and 
the mechanic aiLs. These colleges, nearly all 
of which began an active existence in the Intc 
six Lies, through their influence on the public 
mind and their training of young men inclined 
Lo enter the field of agricultural science, pre¬ 
pared the way for the lalci organization of ex¬ 
periment stations. Indeed, many of the colleges 
themselves encouraged membera of their facul¬ 
ties to enter upon the work of inquiry in the 
interests or agnculUiic, boiiui institutions going 
so far as to inoic 01 less formally oiganiza 
eJToits for agricultural lesciircli 
The development of experiment alntions 111 Lho 
United States, biicfly expressed, lias been as 
follows. TI 1010 wns first more or less agricul¬ 
tural lnquiiy carried on by the colleges estab¬ 
lished mulor tho terms uf the Morrill Act of 
18G2; llicso cfToi ts undoubtedly led to the 
formal establishment of experiment stations 
by the states, the hist of these being organized 
at Connecticut in 1875, the number rising to 
about 20 by 1887, the passage in 1RH7 of an act, 
approved Alar eh 2, of tlmt year known as tho 
Ililfcch Act, granting federal aid, 315,000 per 
annum, to each state und teiritory for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing an agricultural expeument 
station in ordci " to promote scientific investi¬ 
gation and experiment lespooLing the principles 
and applications of agricultural science fur- 
tliei legislation, approved Mmch 10, 1000, 
known as the Adams Act, anprupikiting addi¬ 
tional money to each HLate, ultimately amount¬ 
ing to §15,000 per annum, foi the nioro complete 
endowment and maintenance of agricultural ex¬ 
periment stations, this money “ to be applied 
only to paying tho necessary expenses of con¬ 
ducting ougiiud researches or experiments bear¬ 
ing directly on tho agricultural industry of tho 
United States " In this connection recognition 
should be given to the influence of a few men 
connected with the older colleges and univeisi- 
ties, including Professors Brewer and Johnson of 
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Yalo University, Professor SLorcr of Harvard 
University, Dr Evan Pugli, Prcaidenl of the 
Pennsylvania Slate College, and Dr, W. O. 
Atwater of Wesleyan Univeisity. who weio 
potent factois in promoting a study of science 
in its 1 elutions to agrioulluic 

Unclei the a tun ulus of the provisions of the 
Hatch Act the majority of the stations now 
existing wcie organized in 1SS7 and 1SSB, 
ami with a few exceptions arc established ns 
departments of the colleges of agricultuic and 
mechanic arts The total income of the sta¬ 
tions ftom all soiiiecs is now approximately 
tlucc millions oT dollrus, moro than one half 
of which is outside of fedeial aid, the direct ap- 
propnations by state governments amounting 
to ncaily a million or dollars. Each station 1ms 
an administrative officer known ns the director, 
with whom is associated a staff of scientific 
experts and such clerical help as is necessary 
foi administration purposes In 1008 the 
stations employed 1143 persons in the work of 
admmistiation and inquiry, more than one 
third of whom were also Leaching meinbcis of 
the faculties of the colleges to which the sta¬ 
tions arc attached. 

It is provided in both tho Hatch and 
Adams acts that the national Department 
□ C Agriculture shall excicisc an advisory, and 
within ceitnin limits a supervisory, relation to 
the experiment stations established under the 
provisions of these acts It is made tha duty of 
the Secretary of Agricultuic " m gcnornl, to 
furnish such advice and oasistnnee ns will beat 
promote the purpose of this [Hatch] act.” 
Beginning with tho agricultural appropriation 
act of 1901, the Secretary of Agriculture is also 
directed to asccitain whether the appropriations 
to the stations are expanded in accordance with 
the provisions of the federal law. The Adams 
Act contains a similar provision In IBS8 the 
Office of Experiment Stations was established 
in the Department of Agnculturc ns an agency 
through which to deal with tho ( stations, and 
each year a lcprcseutativc of this o/Tico visits 
each station and in quires into its work This 
in no way interferes with the autonomy of 
the states in organising and directing the 
nctiviLics of the stations in conformity to the 
federal laws. 

The subjects to which the stations are giving 
attention arc numerous, but aio chiefly included 
under thu heads of agricultural engineering, ngn- 
cultuial technics, agronomy, annual husbandly 
including poultry, animal nutrition, animal 
pathology, agricultural and pathogenic bacteri¬ 
ology, economic entomology, forestry, horticul¬ 
ture, mycology, plant nutrition, and plant 
pathology In the pursuance of their investiga¬ 
tions the stations use both laboratory methods 
and observations in the realm of practice For 
instance, the problem or tVio influence of particu¬ 
lar fertilizer upon a given ciop requites that 
the field experiments shall be supplemented by 
chemical determinations; a now insect pest can 


be most successfully attacked after its life 
history is known; the life processes of a patho¬ 
genic organism affeeting either animnls or 
plants must be known be foie intelligent pre¬ 
ventive measures are possible: problems in tho 
nutrition of animals requires elaborate chemical 
study of metabolic processes, the technics of 
dairying are largely based on chemical and 
bacteriological research; and so on through 
the whole list of agricultural problems, Tina 
means that inquiries in the field of so-called pnro 
science must be cooulinated with a study of the 
utility to agricultuic of the knowledge that ia 
acquired 

The lcsults which the stations reach arc given 
to the public mostly in publications known as 
bulletins, which vniy m type from those purely 
technical to those of a popular chfti acter Somo 
stations issue an annual roporL which contains 
n complete account of the work and operations 
for a ycai. Station investigators frequently 
publish nr tides in scientific journals, Circulars 
and picas bulletins are also sent out For 1004 
the stations issued 499 annual reports, bulletins, 
and circulars, Lo 689,000 addresses on the lcgulnr 
mailing lists. Under the terms of tho Ilatch 
Act these vmious publications are distributed 
fchiough the mail without the payment of 
postage. An extensive correspondence with 
fnrmcia 1ms grown up, amounting to thousands 
of letters annually fiom a single institution. 
Members of station staffs assist in maintaining 
funnels' institutes! which wcie attended in 1903 
by nearly 2,500,000 persons. 

The Gxpeument stations should be regarded 
as agencies ciented to exercise a distinct function 
that is fundamental to the progress of agricul¬ 
tural science, viz scientific research along lines 
related to agricultural practice. This function 
does not properly include academic or populai 
teaching ov the administration of laws. But it 
can scarcely be said that so far nny Amcriono 
experiment station has devoted its energies 
entirely to the woik of inquiry, und some sta¬ 
tions have not confined then efforts even 
chiefly to tho field of teal investigation, In 
gcveiftl stales the staLions have not only been 
chniged with the scientific service incidental to 
inspection laws, blit also wi Lh the duty of initiat¬ 
ing and main Laming prosecutions for the viola¬ 
tion of the piovnaons of such laws Other 
causes have operated to minimize the extent and 
efficiency of research efforts Fust of all, not 
fiu Iroin two fifths of the members of stations 
arc also college teachers, ail aiiaiiKcmenfc said Lo 
have the advantages of economy of effort and 
of associating lescarch with teaching, butwhich 
under conditions that have cxisLed lias un¬ 
doubtedly often reacted seriously upon Lho 
station activities, It cannot be said that in tho 
matter of available time oi in the range of sub¬ 
jects taught the teaching conditions in ouy 
A merican colleges arc generally favorable to 
tho spirit of inquiry Again, demands of the 
agricultural public for the solution of problems 
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and the means piovidcrt by natioiml and Male 
governments have been Rioatly in excess of the 
supply of men Adequately trained for tho 
exp end i tme of funds in capable inveMignlioii 
More than this, members of Miitum ntnftshavn 
done a large amount of publicity work incident 
to tho necessary legislative support and LUe 
cultivation of public understanding ami good 
will. A most Berio us Uiflueucc has been the 
practical coercion of station workers into super¬ 
ficial inquiry and immature canelufliuiiN in an 
attempt Lo promptly jusLify Llie expenditure of 
public funds for scientific md to agriculture, 
Tliia has been accompanied by such a diffusion 
of effort in a great variety of diicclioiis a.s Lo 
ircdude the severe study* of very many prob- 
oms. Hut notwithstanding these untoward 
conditions, the experiment Millions have worked 
out many results greatly valuable Lo bulk 
science and practice, and have exerted a marked 
nml helpful influence in enlarging and mollifying 
the subject matter of the classroom null m ele¬ 
vating the stuiulnrds of farm management. As 
tune goes on there will undoubtedly come about 
on tho part of these institutions a closer adher¬ 
ence to their special functions which will un¬ 
doubtedly mnlte possible results of highci scien¬ 
tific and practical value. W, If. J, 

Agricultural Instruction In the Lower Schools. 
— Tho ngiicultural colleges have done much, 
during the past forty years, to prepare Lho way 
for an extension of agricultural instruction and 
to stimulate an interest in the subject, and llie 
veiy impoitant work which they have done in 
laying a [oundutiou of sound agricultural knowl¬ 
edge was a- necessary picrcquisitc Lo nny general 
movement for the extension downward of 
agricullurnl instruction. Knowledge line! to 
be accumulated, extended, and popularized be¬ 
fore agricultural instruction below the colleges 
could become possible, The recent activity of 
the United States Department oT Agriculture 
in stimulating and encouraging tlicinnny efforts 
looking toward Lho extons ion oT ngiicultural 
knowledge and agricultural ins true lion have 
been of great service. Tho movement lias algo 
been greatly aided by the knowledge, which has 
come to us within recent years, of wlmt Euro- 
pean states and nations have been and nrc 
doing in agricultural instruction, and tho 
success which has attended then cfTorls. Tho 
work of France In particular has been an in¬ 
spiration to us, Another influence which ling 
giaatly aided tho move merit has been Lhe 
growing realization that tlito nation must, 
ultimately, he a great agricultural nation, aucl 
that our picsonb wasteful and unintelligent 
methods of agriculture will not do foi tho 
future. ^ To find a means of disseminating 
proper ideas as to how best to conserve and to 
improve our great national resource has been a 
strong motive underlying tho movement. 

Certain movements within tho schools them- 
selves lmvo fitted In with and helped to preparo 
tho way for the development of agricultural in- 


fllriicUou. Tho general introduction of nnturo 
study into our m'IiwiIn, which runic uilh Lho 
popularisation of srienre, bun been of very 
malm ml value 1 in pippnring lho way and in 
developing leu them capable of inking up ihn 
ngriiuiUuriil \ioik. The still liimo recent nrhool 
p;imleu movement (r/.i-) and llu* pmend demand 
for more practical IiiHlrucliim in the public 
echoula, both oleinouluiy ami heroiuluiv, Iuivq 
nho rontiibiiled llun slime in piepuriug the 
way for the hoiikmiIjiiL general ini induction of 
agricultural instruction As (lie movement him 
grown m importumr anil definiteness, the far- 
)caching results, both economic and ciluciiliounl, 
have come more cleiuly into view, and the 
movement tins in turn begun nmlemlly to 
change aur conceptions of Llie nielliodH of jno- 
ccdurc, purposes, and ncedH of I he rum) xclionl 
and of the high school in jmrlicnlai, amt bids 
fair to modify for guml mir whole eihmiLioiud 
noik 

A[irinil(iirnt//i 0 AiVr/iii(ita —Krhoola of Mwonrt- 
nry guide foi themo(ini 1 and piacliciil Lnun- 
ing in agmulUuo c\iM m Fiance, (Scriuuiw, 
Austiia, Hwcileii, and Japan The iVo/es 
p'aLiqucs of Fiance, (u.st established iu 1-87.1, and 
of which there me non about fiO in cuMenee, 
arc in leahLy sceondiuy schools foi the training 
in agriculLuru of the muih of peiiHiuiL pi om lot ora 
ur small famiei.s, nml uiLb u tun yennr roinun 
□f instruction In (Sernumv many ugiieiiliurnl 
schools have been c-slnhliHlied, beginning Jit llie 
close of Lho ifcntarJudrii eourne, or tvl Llie end id 
wiifn-secuwla of the Cymnnuia or ]tra!aymfiu^in l 
in which natuud ncienccH uud ugncuumo, UW 
Llie place of (ho languages nml nmlhoiualicfl 
of lho Rymmvnnl cmivne In Japan any oily, 
town, or village may establish a secondary 
school, if the local (uiaucia will permit of bo 
doing without detriment to the elementary 
schools of the place. lty 1001 there were 07 
such schools in Japan, nod the number is in¬ 
creasing every year 

It was thirty years after the establishment of 
agricultural colleges in Lhis country befoic tho 
brat successful agricultural high school waa 
established This one, established in 1888, 
was in connection with Lho University of Minne¬ 
sota, and its success was pronounced from the 
first Hy 1808, however, the number of agricul¬ 
tural high schools had only incicaacd Lo 10. 
and the teaching of agriculture in Uio normal 
schools and the elementary schools of lho 
country hatl only begim ftmeu then the, de¬ 
velopment oT secondary instruction in ngrirul- 
luio baa been much more rapid, though tha de¬ 
velopment lias not been so fast as in the case 
of agricultural inatriicLion in the elementary 
schools. 

To piovide instruction in apriculLuro in the 
high schools is a very much easier pioblcm than 
to piovido such instruction for clcinentaiy 
schools, The ago and mental capacity of Lho 
pupils, the nature of the school, and the clinr- 
aotor of its work and equipment, all tend toward 
04 
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tv specialization in subject matter, and spe¬ 
cialized agricultural subjects aro much better or- 
ganized and are easier to teach than the more 
gcnc\ al\ zed woik of the dement nr y school, 
The equipment needed, on the other hand, is 
mole ox tensive, low good textbooks or second¬ 
ary grado have as yet been provided, just 
what is to be taught lms not ns yet been defi¬ 
nitely decided upon and jnit into practice, 
and the number of properly equipped teachers 
is idatively small, and probably mil continue 
to be much less thaw the demand for bo me 
time to come. 

Statistics collected in May, 1909, showed 
that the number of agricultural high schools, 
oi colleges oUeiing definite secondary agiicul- 
Luifll courses, had incieased to COj tlmt 3*16 
public high schools veie teaching aguciillurc 
as a pint of the high school course j that 119 
state ami county normal acliuols and 10 agri- 
DLiltui ill colleges were training leachcis to teach 
agriculture m the schools ; that a number of 
private sceoiuluiy schools wcic aiding in the 
work , and that 10 institutions ofTcicd corre¬ 
spondence or reading couises of secondary 
grade, In all about 500 institutions were 
giving secondary instruction in agricultuic 
in May, 1000, and the number hag mnLuially 
incieased smeo then Some instruction in 
agriculture is now being added to secondary 
sell uni courses ho fast and in so many parts of 
the country that it la difficult to know in how 
many school* and wliciu it is given. 

The schools giving sccondaiy work m agri¬ 
culture may 1m classified as fallows — 

(n) ftecoiidaiy schools of agricultuic in con¬ 
nection with the colleges of agriculture. The 
Minnesota school ia of this type, and similar 
schools of ngnculLuic, or two-ycai or tlnce- 
yeiu practical courses, aro now maintained in 
comu'ction with Llie c iHoroh of agriculture in 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Dein wine, Eloiida, Idaho, Ken¬ 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minne¬ 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Ilanipsmic, New Jciscy, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Houth 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, mul Wyoming. In 
addition, a number of the agriculLurid colleges 
aie giving instruction which is secondary in 
natuic, though it may not bo oi ganized as such. 
The 10 lnnd-grant colleges for the colored 
race in tlm .Southern states aro in large part 
secondary schnolH ; then sub-collcgo work 
representing at least two thuds of their work, 
These institutions have chosen to produce a 
large badv of practical negro farmers for the 
South raLlicr than to produce a few highly 
trained negro experts 

(5) Agricultural high schools located in laige 
districts, such ns those in Alabama, Georgia, 
Virginia, and Minnesota Alabama was the 
first state to organize such schools, and now 
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has 9, one located in each congressional 
district EqcIi school has a branch experi¬ 
mental station connected with it; it is provided 
with land for experimental anti instructional 
purjioscs j has an equipment of buildings, 
animals, and mncbineiy , and lecoivcs a state 
appropriation of 31500 a year for mainte¬ 
nance. Georgia has 11 such schools, similarly 
located. Land, buildings, and equipment were 
furnished nlmost cntiicly by local contribu¬ 
tions, and Llie state grants from the income 
from fees ami taxes about S75G0 a year to 
each school for maintenance Each school 
lias not less than 200 ncics of land. The 
schools in each state give a four years' course, 
Othci sLates having somewhat bimilai schools 
me California and Minnesota, wheic one state 
school is provided ; New York, with three such 
schools ; Oklnhomn, with one such school 
provided for each of the five judicial districts 
of the state , and Vuginia, where it is proposed 
to establish one in each of the ten congres¬ 
sional districts of the state In Massachusetts 
a comprehensive scheme of specialized agricul¬ 
tural high schools has been planned by the 
Stale Industrial Commission, the plan being to 
locate ten schools at different places m the 
state, and to divide the state into ten Urge 
agricultural districts. (For a statement of the 
work of this commission see a special aiticlc 
on Massachusetts Commission on TNnua- 
tuiati and Technical Education.) The dis¬ 
trict plan is perhaps the best arrangement for 
such schools, as the stale can then bo divided 
into natural agricultural districts, and a school 
located m each, 

(c) County ngncuUuml high schools na in 
Michigan and Wisconsin The first of these 
was established in Wisconsin in 1902, and four 
me now in existence These schools arc built 
and equipped tit the expense of the counties 
where located, blit the stale makes a grnnL of 
31000 a year for each school. The Marnthon 
County school at Wausau, and the Dunn 
CormLy school at Menomonee were opened in 
1902, and similar schools havcsincc been opened 
nfc Mai incite and Winiicconnc. The course of 
study in each ia two ycais in length, and con¬ 
tains much practical and little academic work. 
There is a county agricultural high school also 
nt Menominee, Michigan , and Mississippi 
lias leccntly provided for state aid of 31000 
a year to county agricultural high schools, one 
to bo located in each county in Lite state 
County agricultural high schools are also to 
be found in Maryland Experience so far 
scorns to indicate that the county ia too small 
a unit for the proper equipment and mainte¬ 
nance of a good agricultural high school, 

(d) State and county normal schools. Over 
100 normal schools in the United SLates were 
giving instruction in agricultuic in 1909. In 
some schools n. regular course is given by a 
trained agricultural tcnchci, while in others 
the walk ia done as a part of the science work. 
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In nil such schools the ann of the work is Lo 
prepnre teachers of the subject for work in the 
elementary schools 

(c) Regular high schools offering uiatruciion 
in ftgriciilLuic as a part of their course of in- 
struction. In such schools no uniform plan is 
followed. In some tho woik consists of bub 
ono or two courses , m otlieia n miinbcr of 
elective agricultural studies arc offered, whilo 
in still others a. regular agricultural cauiae \h 
given parallel with the otlici comses of llm 
school. In a few schools the work is somewhat 
limiLed and specialized along such lines as 
horticulture or floriculture. Something like 
400 schools were offciing such instruction at fclm 
close of the school year in 1DGD, and the iiumlier 
has lncicnficd since- then. In Missouri alone 
over 200 high schools reported some instruction 
m agriculture In some places and even in 
some states, the existing high schools me being 
reorganized so ns to make them in large pnrt 
agricultmnl high schools Circular No. 91, 
Office of Expci uncut Stations, U.K Depart¬ 
ment of Ag«culture, gives detailed courses of 
instruction in liorticulture and agriculture, as 
these have been adopted by Uic Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experi¬ 
ment Stations, 

(/) privalo schools or semi-private schools. 
In this class should bo placed the National 
Earn School, at Doylcstown, Fa., pstablwiicd in 
1890 to provide instruction and piaclical form 
work for about 40 boys j tho agricultural 
department of the Mount Ilormon School, near 
North field, Masa, where instruction was 
begun in 1003 \ the iSmiLh ArI icultin nl .School 
and Northampton School of Technology, at 
Northampton, Maaa., opened m IGOR , _ the 
Winona Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, established in 1002; 
Tuskegee [qv) in Alabama, and a number of 
privately endowed colleges, winch a fiord faecoml- 
ary instruction in agricuUiuc ns a pnit of 
their work, and nearly all of which ai c located 
in tho upper Mississippi valley Tho schools 
at Doylcston, Northampton, and Tuskegee 
also lecoivc some state aid At Gioton, Mass , 
a school of horticulture and landscape gniclon¬ 
ing for women Jms been opened, and a course in 
horticulture is now given aL Wellesley College. 

What is the host way to develop secondary 
instruction in agnail tuns is as yet a Romewhat 
unsettled quesLion, Whether it is hotter to 
aid the present school system to evolve agri¬ 
cultural instruction out of tho piescnl work, 
and thus make agiiculLural instruction ml 
integral part of the icgular school system , or 
whethci it is best Lo osLnblish special and inde¬ 
pendent schools for the touching of agriculture 
and domestic subjects, — lias not ns yet been 
decided The latter method at present seems 
to meat with the greatest favOi from praelicnl 
men, but many educators fuvoi tho former plan, 
believing that the inclusion of agnculturnl 
instruction into the legular woik of the second¬ 


ary schools, rather than setting it off ns n special 
kind of education for which special and inde¬ 
pendent schools need to be established, is heat 
for us ns a nation. It was Lius conception of 
Lhc unity of all education which led to the oppo¬ 
sition, fioni educational winkers, to the con¬ 
gressional pioposnl or 1DDH It) granL aid fiom tho 
national treasury toward the establishment 0 f 
separate secondary hHiooIh or agriculture in 
the different hIuLph R is probable that both 
types of schools will be needed, and will exist 
sum by side, tho larger and moic specialized 
Hchools being orgum/od fur ngrieulLiind dj fl - 
trials, as was pioposeri for Ivlassjichust'lh, and 
Home agii cultural instruction being in bod need 
into most of the town and rural high hcIiooIs, 
Afli irutbirc m tlw /Mciucnfmj/ Nc/ioo^s.— Ii\- 
stiucLion in Lhc elements of aguculture began 
in Europe long bcfoia it began m this country, 
and m cei'Lnin Kuioponn slates such instruction 
is a gcncinl requirement for all rural elementary 
Rchools and foi all training schools for Lcnchcrs, 
In France tho work is oldest, and is very 
thoroughly provided for In LS7Q every normal 
school, and m 1882 cveiy uiral piniiaiy school, 
was required to give a place in the coulee of 
sLmly to elementnry agriculture Foi some time 
tho work was iiulehiuto and general, lull in 1N% 
the course of study m agrieiiltnie was revised 
and tins instruction made veiy dofiiuLe and 
practical. Since that lime progretm lias been 
very marked. At tho picsont Lime ngiicultiiro 
is taughi in every mini pnimuy school in 
France. The work begins with object lessons 
m Urn primary grades, eh an gen Ui nature study 
of a practical kind in the intermediate grades, 
and changes fmtliei to agriculture and hygiene 
in the upper grades, with practical cveieuwb in 
the experimental plot in cultivation, and in 
grafting In some riepm Lnicnls girls receive 
the ianie instruction us boys ; In oLhers the 
courses me partly puuilld, hut with upccml em- 
plmsis for gnh oil those aspects of home life 
and woik which in Fiance aio the work of 
women, buck as buUcr- ami chceac-mnVmg, 
poulti3 r -iai«ing, and gardening Almost every 
linnL school lift 1 ! a garden nltnclicd to it, where 
intensive work is earned on A regular LexL in 
ngrifliilUmi is used. In Hie higher primary 
schools a further theoretical courno in ngimul¬ 
ture m given, and in mini hocLiohh, or where 
demanded by parents, thin in further hopple- 
mented by practical cxcicihcs 
Many other Euiopenn coun tries provide 
insti action in ngnriiUme in thou elementary 
schools. lJelgiimi has one of the best nyateinn of 
elementary agricultural insLiuetion in Europe 
Beginning about twenty years ago, and nUer 
kho plan of the French, Belgium has mi ice 
developed an excellent and an individual 
system of its own The theory and pi notices 
of agriculture. closely adapted lo local needs, 
me now taught in nearly all oT tho rural pri¬ 
mary schools of the kingdom The course of 
instiaction m all of the state normal schools 
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includes agriculture, ami summer agricultural 
normal schools for the instruction of teachers 
in service have been held Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland have developed special agri¬ 
cultural schools, rather than general work in 
agiiculturc in connection with the cloincntaiy 
schools. In Sweden tho elements or agricul¬ 
ture and forestry are taught in all tho rural 
schools, and most of the Swedish schools possess 
school gardens The English colonics, in par¬ 
ticular the West Indies, Canada, and Australia, 
have provided for agricultural instruction in 
certain grades, but in Great Britain little has 
bcon done. Japan lifts recently intioduccd 
ngricultuial insti action into tho schools of tho 
empire, and so marked have been tho advances 
tlmt Japan has at present one of the most com¬ 
plete systems of agricultural education to be 
found, A comprehensive scheme of instruc¬ 
tion involving natmc study, school gaulcns, 
and agricultural instruction is being provided 
ns an inLcgial pnrL of the elementary school 
system of the empiic. 

Practically nothing was done toward the 
introduction of instruction in elementaly agri¬ 
culture in the Uni Led States before 1900, but 
since 1900, and particularly since 1905, very 
rapid progress lias been made At present the 
movement for agi lcullurnl education is awaken¬ 
ing veiy pi oat interest in all parts of the United 
States, and many states have included such 
instruction as a pint of the domentary corn so 
of study mid as a part of the requirements 
for certificates Lo Leach in the schools The 
South and the Middle West have done most in 
this dneclion 11 y Octobci, 1908, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouii, Nebraska, Now 
York, North Caiuliiia, SouLh Dakota, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin had added agncultuio lo Lhu ILL 
of tcachcus' examination subjects, and agri¬ 
culture had been added Lo the list of subjects 
lo be taught in the common schools of Ala¬ 
bama, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Noi th Carolina, 
Oklahoma, iSoutli Carolina, South Dakota. 
Texas, and Wisconsin The slate normal 
schools in ncaily all of these states, and in a 
liumhci of olhcia, have added courses of instruc¬ 
tion in Leaded to prepmo teachers of the subject, 
and the state normal schools of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and North Dakota 
have done conspicuous work in piopaung 
IcacheiH of agiiculture. Nearly one half of 
the agiiculturnl colleges of Llie comiLry have 
also joined in the movement for the prepara¬ 
tion of agiioultuiiil teachers, the work of Cor¬ 
nell University, the Uni vci July or Illinois, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, rind the 
Ohio HLate University being especially noLc- 
voithy The state. oxporiin&nt stations and 
the national Department of Agricultuic have 
coopoi ated, many bulletins have been issued 
by these and by stale educational derailments, 
and good textbooks for Llie use of toacheis 
and pupils tuc now beginning to appear. No 


new movements, looking to tho vitalizing of 
the work of instruction in the elementary 
school, has ever met with so ready a response 
on the paitof the people or bcon adopted with 
such ease and such lapidity, Theic is every 
promise that the movement will spiced until 
agricultural instruction in some fonn becomes 
a part of tho course of instruction for the rural 
schools and small town schools of till of the 
agricultural accLions of the country. 

Ail important accompaniment of the move¬ 
ment, in many places, has been the organiza¬ 
tion of boys' ngucultural clubs, and the interest 
taken in their work by the fanueis themselves. 
In Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Texas especially noteworthy results 
have been attained, through these clubs. Seeds 
have boon distributed, prize-winning gardens 
have been planLcd and eared for, exhibitions of 
products and judging contents have been held, 
and deep community intcicst has been awak¬ 
ened Fai'incis 1 institutes have taken oil new 
life, excursions to agricultural colleges have 
been run, and special lecturers have been sent 
out to talk to the boys and girls Jn Illinois 
tlic college of ftgriciilLm c unanged a two weeks 1 
course of instruction in agriculture, suitable 
for boys, and the /list piemium olToicd m a 
number of counties was a tup to the agricul¬ 
tural college to receive this instruction. 

As to the nature aiul content of agncuUuial 
instruction foi elementaiy schools there seems 
to be a somewhat gencial ugiccmcnL among 
students of the subject as to what should and 
should not be done, though the practice in 
diffcicirt stales is not always in imimony with 
the best theory The main effort m all ele¬ 
mental y ins true Lion is to bo put on the pupil 
himself rather than on subjrcL matter, to open 
Ins eyes to the vegetable and animal life about 
him, and to relate him to hiHcnvhoilment, To 
lie a good fanner he musL be a good naturalist 
Good farming dcinnmln sensitiveness Lo the 
physical onvnailment, The imparting of in¬ 
formation about agricultural objects and prac¬ 
tices is of little value compared, with opening 
tile eyes of tho child to the Llnnga in nature 
about linn. Whatever agricultural instiuction. 
is given must be of a kind that is useful and 
educative to the child , subjects ai c not to be 
introduced because grown-up farmers think 
them useful 

The best opinion is that up to the sixth year 
tho instruction m aguculLuic should he gener¬ 
alized natuio study, though closely ielated 
to Lhc school enviionmcnb, Aftci the sixth 
year the work is to be dncctcd more toward 
agricultural topics. The plan lccommcndcd 
by the Committee on Industrial Education in 
Schools for IUuelI Communities is that the fust 
five ycais should be devoted to generalized 
nature study, nnd tlmt canal etc and applied 
nnlure study be given in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, as follows: first half 
of the sixth year, the affairs of agiicultuie; 
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second half, the noil; seventh yenr, fni-ming 
schemes and crops; eighth year, animals; all 
/oirnril and technical {igricuUurc to be deferred 
until the high school, The Committee on 
Instruction in Ague ill litre of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experi¬ 
ment Stations, which is n high nuthoiiLy in 
tins country on mnllors relating to agricultural 
education, iccommcnch a course of ilia true Lion 
consisting of gcnomliaod niiLiire studj r , with 
school gardens, in the first llui'C grades; nature 
study with school nnd home gardens in tho 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and elementary 
agiicultui'c in the savenlh and eighth grades 
This committee hns prepared ft syllabus of a 
course in cleincntnry agriculture which it 
recommends for elementaly schools (Ciicular 
No CO, Oilice of Experiment Stations), and a 
series of exercises in elementary agriculture 
for the seventh grade in these schools (Ilullctin 
No. 180, Oflico of Experiment Stations) 

E P. C, AND Ij. II D. 

A fuller dunsusuioa of ngvieulluial instruc¬ 
tion in the elementary and secondary school 
will be found under such topics as Gaiidknb, 
School; Nature Study; and IlunAL Schools 
(q a.). 
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fimn* iihoul 1001 LLie mngnxinpa linvn contained ninny 
nrlu irs on LIn4 topic flee Poole'i Annual Index AIho 
uonhiiIL Liu 1 Index lo U\e U A 1 Com JiMirr Ilojwrh, IBG7- 
1007 the Index in the Proa, N E A , lHfi7-100Q, and tho 
AnJiifdf [libhnoraphicn 0 / Education mnrn 1G01 (9oo 

nrliolc on DniMOunANinriH on -Education) 

AGRONOMY — Hco Aciiitl’UIiTuiiaij Educa¬ 
tion f Botany. 

AHMES — An Egyptian hcitIjp, AeUuimmu 
(" the moon-born"), who wrote 111 the reign of 
IU'il-UH (Apepu or Apupliu), probably about 
1700 ii.( 2 . He copied n papyrus wntten .some 
centuries ember, on11Lied Directum foi Obtain¬ 
ing the Knowledge of all Dark Things and tins 
copy ia still proaeivod m Lhe llhind collection 
m lhe British Museum. It is the oldest 
extant mammon pi on irnithcinaLics, although 
wo have a few Babylonian cylinders containing 
numerical tables and dn notions for incnaiua- 
lion The work is largely devoted Lo an elabo¬ 
rate treatment of unit fractions, It also gives 
some crude work in linear equations and 111 
mensuration A facsimile of Lhe man lineup l 
has been published by the British Museum, and 
the liciLlisu has been translated into (leiman 
by Erne 1 do hr. D 10. S. 

AHN, JOHANN FRANZ — (1790-lKOfi) 

A German teaehei ami textbook wnter. 
Horn at Aix-lu-t Shnpclh 1 , he fiiat nLartrcl in 
busines-,, but soon tinned to teaching. From 
US4.3 Lo 1 Still lie Laught modem laiiRimgos at 
the UvaUehulv in Nauss, Rhine pioviiiec. lie 
acquired a great reputation as the author of a 
texLbook for tlu* sLmly of Ficmili, DiakUnchcr 
Lclirgang 210 ' tchnellcn untl teirhten Krlcmung 
dn fvnnzimiHclicn tiprnchr, Koln, 1831 (Piachcal 
Mdiiotl fin the ijititk and ca**y aeqitmtum nf the 
Fiench language), which has pushed tlnoughover 
100 editions llis method was widely umLated 
and applied to the study of English and other 
modem languages. 

AID FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, — Hco 
Aim Dim on mu nt of School Funds 

AID FOR HIGH SCHOOLS — See High 
Schools, Suimoier of 

AID FOR POOR COMMUNITIES — Sea 

AimOlLTIONMUNT OF SCHOOL FUNDS, 

AIDS, VISUAL — See, Visual Aids; Ap- 

V HIATUS. 

AIM OF EDUCATION. - See End in Hdu- 
cvtion, Couiihi: nr Study, Thkoiiy of, Cuij- 

T IT 111 ^, llUMlNlHM; N ITUllAl.ltaM, PHILOSOPHY 

of Eou’vmm 

AIM, STATEMENT OF THE, IN METHOD 
OF THE RECITATION. — In the conLom- 
poinry treatment d the method of the recita¬ 
tion, inoio particulaily the "inductive develop¬ 
ment lesson," n preliminary or sub-atep in 


the lesson procedure, additional to the usual 
11 five formal steps 11 According to the view 
of Rein it is a preliminary " step," accord¬ 
ing to others it is usually a n sub-stcp" found 
between the stages of" preparation" and "pies- 
entation M Logically spenking r the " state¬ 
ment of the nun " is the equivalent of the 
"statement of bho problem" to be solved, 
and appeals at the beginning of the teaching 
process in both inductive and deductive lessons 
The object of this preliminary "step" is to 
focus Lhe attention upon the situation to bo 
solved, and to vitalize the situation for the 
pupils The " aim " determines the scope of 
tho lesson and the purpose of the teaching. 

It fiecpionLly occurs that the statement of 
the " teacher's aim " will vary from that of 
the "pupil's aim" The "tcachor's aim" 
nmy be inoic extensive, including more than 
one end, and extending over many lesson units, 
A senes of " teacher's aims " and one of " pupil's 
aims " will, m the long mn, tend to coincide 
The " pupil's mm ” will necessarily bo .stated 
in terms that arc sufficiently definite, aLLrachvc, 
and ppitinciit to him, so as to provide an ndc- 
cnuite motive for his activily Any delibeinle 
"aim" staLed at the beginning of a lesson, 
by no means exhausts the purposes or ends 
which may bo pioporly served during the lesson 
period, Eyciy lesson acquires supplementary 
funis piovoked by the incidents of the lesson; 
these aic usually, though 110 L always, properly 
subordinated lo the “ aim" which iniLinlrs 
the class cxcieise There arc eases whom 
oppoitunity piovidcs or demands new nim* or 
molives which may propelly supplant those 
that have been planned. JI S 

See Recitation, Method of. 

AIR OF THE SCHOOLROOM, THE — If 
we divide the total number of cubic feet of 
air 111 a piiviite dwelling room by the number 
of persons who occupy it and then make tho 
same calculations with a schoolroom, vc hoc 
immediately that the conditions which obtain 
in schoolrooms nrp unfavorable. Vuiious 
causes help to eoiUammaLe the air in a school¬ 
room , for example — sundry chemical sub¬ 
stances which are unfit to be inhaled again arc 
thrown off from the body by lcspirnLion and 
panspiialion, and these two functions also cause 
ndchtioiml muisLuie in the atmosphere, so 
that the pi esc nee oT people is alone sufficient 
cause lo render a room warm and fl slurry," 
(‘tin(litions of imperfect health in individuals, 
such as decayed teeth, also contribute to render 
Lhe air of a room foul Childicn oflen bring 
nunc or less dirt from the streoty into the room, 
containing organic and nanorganie substances; 
they leave behind m Lhe 100111 minute particles 
of their clothes, their shoes, then akin; they 
rub such particles off the huifncc of the door, 
the walla, the desks Different kinds of 
artificial lighting also pioducc gases, moisture, 
and waunfch. 
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Outdooi air contains 20.04 per cent of oxy¬ 
gen aiul 0,04 per cent of carbon dioxide (enr- 
bonio acid gas), exhaled air 16.03 per cent 
oxygen and 4 38 per cent of carbon dioxide; 
if Die air which in to be inhaled contained Ihc 
same proportions of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
ns the air which has been exhaled, interchange 
of these gases in the hmgs would bo impossible; 
thcicfarc Die change in the eninnonlion of Lhe 
an is of impmtanco. When children arc hitting 
nfc their lesson b the energy of breathing ih not 
the same ns il is when they are moving about, 
nnd in sitting aLill the childum always loinlmlc 
ii good deni or the air just exhaled by them 

Different investigations hnvo been made to 
find specific noxious (poisonous) substances in 
the air exhaled Wcichnrdb lias aL last found 
hia fatigue toxinc in Lhe exhaled an also We 
may await the lesulls of fin tiler leacriich. Tho 
foul smell of air in a crowded room is not in 
an exact relation to the pei cent age of caibon 
dioxide pioduccd by the people in IhnL room, 
because finch odor dcpeiuls in a laigc degree 
upon the cleanliness of the body and clothing. 
Theicroro tho maximum of carbon dinxido 
in a room (in consequence of the piescnce of 
people only), ns allowed by PcLtenlmfei, that 
is to any, 0 1 per cent (one pio milic), is a state¬ 
ment not sufficiently based on facts, but wo 
have up to the picscnl lime no bellid means of 
judging of the deterioration or the an of a 
Echoohoem as far as Die puiymrlinus uf Die 
gases are concerned, and liivesLigationH have 
proved Lhe picsence of cnihnn dioxide m school¬ 
rooms in ns large tumidities ns 14 8 pio milk 
The human body has to gel lid of a good 
deal of the wnrmDi which is continually being 
produced ahcub by vapomation, rudmtiou, 
and convection, and Lhia is a diflicult maLLer 
in iv crowded seboohoom. The RroDau labora¬ 
tory experiments of Flugge'.s scliool have shown 
that a limn inclosed in n ruse under changing 
conditions of uir felt well if Icnipprnliiie was 
below 08° and leliUivc moistme below 72 per 
cent, in spite or Lhe fact LliaL caibon dioxide 
incieasctl to a largo oxtenL, lniL in highly 
heated and moist mr symptoms like giddiness 
and so on nTose; therefore mich conditions 
should be avoided in crowded rooms lint 
on the other hand low tempemturcs would not 
be goml, especially if Lheic me anomie, feeble 
children, and iui which is Loo dry is not agree¬ 
able for tencheis who me oldiged to speak for 
a long lime with luised voice 
As to dust, enormous luinibeis of organic 
genus Imre also been found in the air or Lhe 
schoolroom, the numbers aro in gcneiul higher, 
for inslaneo, m old duty school Imu sea than m 
new and dean ones, lughei if Lhe ehihlien are 
out or poor families mid if they move about in 
the loom, and so on, in every case schoolrooms 
contain many moic germs than lens crowded 
looms, The greatest number of those genns 
aid nab at all infectious, bub certainly a propoi- 
tion of them can be malignant The tender 
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mucous membranes nrc also hnlAr to be 
scratched by sharp particles of dust, and by 
bins moans an easy ciiLrnmm for dungcious 
germs ib formed. Tone hern olLon HiilTev fiom 
cnLurrli of the respiratory organa, pupils 
fioin inflammations of the conjunctiva Dusfc 
must be cm ril'd away from the rohpirntmy 
organa by Liu; ciliary motion of curtain epitlie- 
11111114 whose power is limited, if indeed they nro 
not already purLly desti oved. TUeiefore intro- 
duetion, production, and alining up of chiHb 
is to be avoided. (For preserving lieuUhy con¬ 
ditions of air in Die schoolroom, nee Vuntiua- 
TioN and C‘M: vninu ) L. II 
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AIX-MAR SEILLES , UNIVERSITY OF, — 
Whcthei an ediifiUiomil uihiiLiiLion exisLed 
in Die town oT Aix-cn-Provenee eonlimum^ly 
fiom the Unman pound ui not is dmihlful It 
is probable, hoxiowT, that mdinols of law and 
Lhenlogy exisLcd befoie Lhe |mjml bull estab¬ 
lishing a nlwlinm ytnntih' iviih issued m HO!) 
r I’lit fc riumlty of medicine was added some Lime 
latei Like oLher iuii\eisitu'H of Kiuiiee, the 
university fell into decay and was dosed in 
1780, In 1800 Ai\-cu-Ihovence became an 
academy nf Iho Impeliul tJniveiMby. In hSOO 
the university wa.s i castablished as a slate 
institution At present only Dio faculties of 
70 
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lav aiul leltiws nvo mnmtniiuid at Ait \tscU. 
while the hum Rich of bcicmecs, medicine, and 
pliiirnmuy lire conducted uL Maiheillos, In 1900 
there? vote enrolled 1201 students 

See article on Franck, Education in 

AKHMIM PAPYRUS — A papyrus or cdu- 
rational significance, found in Aklimini, in 
Upper Egypt. II was written iu Gieok, 
probably between 500 and 800 a.d It is 
on anthmetm, and it LmiU the? Biihjoct sub¬ 
stantially as it wus treated m the Ahnms (q.r ) 
pnpyiua, wiiLlcn morn tlmn two thousand year*, 
curlier The papyius was fust described by 
Buillot in 1802 D E, S 

ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL AND ME¬ 
CHANICAL COLLEGE, NORMAL, ALA — 
An institution oi gum zed in 1875 fm uegious, 
with an anmial appropriation id 51000 and a 
faculty of two teachers In 1882 through sett- 
sncidicc of llu? teachers a lot was acquired and 
buildings were elected by Huntsville liulus- 
Uml work was added to the literary. In 18S5 
the legtelaluu? appropriated S1000 a year and 
made the institution the Industnal School for 
the negroes of Alabama In 1801 Lhc school 
leceivcil a all fire in the endowment given by 
Coup cm "for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic aits " The property of the school 
was sold and the school removed tp a more 
accessible mLo four miles fiom Huntsville. Ten 
huge buildings and (] small ones, including 
a t'arncgic Library, have been erected with a 
barn and dairy, while some uklui buildings on 
the silo were retained and renovated. The 
college leceives state and federal aid The 
ui^Litulion aim.s to give " iiihIi notion in ngn- 
ciilfcuic, the mechanic arts, English language, 
and various hi anehes of iniithomiUical, physical. 
iiiilmul, anil economic acicnca with special 
lefeienec to then application in the industiies 
of life " The industnal work is turned to the 
advantage of the college In addition to the 
schools of Mechanic Arts and Agriculture, 
them me .schools of Music, Domestic Science, 
Jhisiuess, Biblical Litoiatuie, the Scientific- 
Liteiury, Normal, and Preparatory schools 
The college confers degiccs The value of the 
giomuto is $10,000; the buildings 875,000; 
equipment 815,00(1 The total an mini income 
is S 15,000 There mo 10 professors, 4 assist- 
ant piofiwson, and 25 mutructoid and assistants 
The nvoiugc fmlary of profeahois is 5550 ii 
yenr IV. II Uoimclll, Ph D., i« Lhc president. 

ALABAMA BAPTIST COLORED UNIVER¬ 
SITY, SELMA, ALA. — The outcome or a 
proposal made by the Colored Baptist titnLc 
Convention of Alabama m 1873 to establish 
it theological 'school, nob opened until 1878 
at Selma, as "The DapList Nonnal and 
Theological School" The piopcity is now 
worth about §75,000 The total annual 
income from tuition and denominational cou- 


t\ibuturns is §17,000, There is a faculty of 
19 tcaclicn Literary, theological, and indus- 
tiial cuuiHosarc ofTeird About seven units are 
lecpuicd for admission Degrees arc coiifoncd 
in the college and theological couises. 

ALABAMA BRENAU COLLEGE, EXT- 
EAULA, ALA. —A school for the higher edu¬ 
cation of women, opened at Eufiuila in 1H54 
as the Union Female College, It was reopened 
unilu' to present Ul\o, m 1905, nftcr a period 
of decline The college is main lamed by Tecs 
and contributions fiom citivciii of Kufiiula 
Tile institution confers degrees, although the 
entrance requirements haidly lepiesoiit moio 
than five units There arc H) instructors. 

ALABAMA CENTRAL FEMALE COL¬ 
LEGE, TUSCALOOSA, ALA —-An institution 
for the higher education or women, established 
in 1858 In addition to a Collegiate Depart¬ 
ment, thcio are nlao Sub-Collcgmtc, Music, 
Art, Elocution, and Business departments 
Although the entrance i equipments me vague, 
degrees arc conferred after a four years' couise. 
Thcio fLTe 11 instructors 

ALABAMA CONFERENCE FEMALE COL¬ 
LEGE, TUSKEGEE, ALA — An institution for 
the highei education of women, founded in 
IS54 and opened in 1850 ns the Tuskogec 
Female College The Board of Trustees to 
nominated by the Alabama Conference of Lhc 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The plan t 
is valued at §125,000, Dcgices niul diplomas 
arc conferred, four to eight points of high school 
work aio requued for admission to collegmte 
department Tliric is a faculty of 11 profes- 
fiois and 2 associate professois, 

ALABAMA NORMAL COLLEGE, LIVING¬ 
STON, ALA —A coeducational institution 
since 1900, the nonnal department was opened 
in 1883 wiLli an an mud bLatc appiopriation of 
§2500, Hindu ally inci cased up Lo §15,000 in 
1007 Pupils admitted at lhc ago of 14; 10 
foi fiist-giadc certificate. Tuition js free 
except for special lessons in music and art, 
provided the pupils oil graduation cntci the 
teaching piofessuin Diplomas arc awaidcd 
in jionnal elahhiciil, nonnnl English, ami pro¬ 
fessional oouifaofa, A four-yeai couise is otTered 
in the normal school Ihcio is a faculty of 
1-1 teachers. 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, ALA —A state college Tor Lhc 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic nrU 
established by the state in 1872 with an 
endowment fiom Lhc land giant appropria¬ 
tion made by Congress in 1802 The in¬ 
stitution is open to women. The Board of 
Tiuatecs consists of the Governor and State 
Superintendent of Education, ex officiof and 
ten members from nine congressional districts, 
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unpointed by the Governor with the consent or 
the Senate. Courses rue offered in academic, 
engineer nip and mines, and agricultural science 
departments There is an minimi appropria¬ 
tion from the sLnte of about §30,000. The 
plant includes 8 buildings. Ill I90R—1000 
llicro wci c enrolled 700 students Candidates 
arc admitted nt 15 years of age by rxaininn- 
tiori or certificate from appiuved flehciols wiLh 
KUpplomentary examination wheic neci'Vinry, 
About .seven uniLs are rt!f| lined for nil mission. 
The faculty includes 22 profenHOi'H, fi avmmule 
and nssi-jtanl pyofcbsois, and 12 iiwlvuiitma. 

ALABAMA, STATE OF — First organized 
by CcmgicHs ns n. part of the Temtoiy of 
Mississippi in 1708 Oigani/ed a 5 ! flu* separate 
Territory of Alabama m 1R17, mul admitted 
to the Union as the twenty-second state in 
18J9 IL is located m the South-Central 
Division, and has a land area of 51,510 square 
miles. In size it is about as large ns Arkansas, 
or Wisconsin, and a liLLlc laigcr than the htnle 
of New York For administrative purposes 
the state is divided into 07 counties, and these 
in liim into cilici anil nchool ihsUkts In 1900, 
Alabama had a population of 1,823,097, and 
a density or population of 35 5 per square 
uulc. Us estimated pomdiUiuu in 1010 was 
2, M3,903 

Educational HlsLory. — The hint constitution 
or Alabama, adopted nb Lhu Lnnc of the admis- 
cion of the slain into Hie Union, declared that 
“schools, and the menus of education, ahull 
be foievor encouraged in this Slate ” This 
inandato of the constitution lemnincd inef¬ 
fective for a long time, NoLliing whatever 
was done fcowaul canying it into effect before 
182G, when the first school law, special in iba 
nature and applying only to Mobile, was adopted 
For tho next 28 ycara Lhc history of educa¬ 
tion in Alabama is the UUtory of the sgIiqoIb 
of Mobile 

The first attempt to organize a system of 
schools for the state as a whole was made 
m 1851 A Superintendent of Education for 
the state, three Commiggioncrs Tor each county, 
and Trustees for each township were pro¬ 
vided for An appropriation oF S100,000 an¬ 
nually was made from the treasury, to bo added 
Lo tho interest arising from the school fund, 
which fund in 1855 amounted to $74,087,00. 
Dy 1850, reports show limb 2200 schools were 
kept, with au average of six mouths of school. 
None of these schools were free pcIigoK how¬ 
ever, and few were real public schools, the com¬ 
mon practice being to giant private loorliois a 
part of tjic public funds to enable them to 
lower their tuition charges or to prolong llicir 
term. In 1857 tho total income foi schools 
waa §281,847 41, but this was only 50 per cent 
of the amount expended, tlic remainder being 
made up from contributions and tuition feca. 
In 1856, County Superintendents of Schools 
Were substituted for the County Commission- 


era. A few other advances were made during 
the next few yeais, but the Civil \Var pub nn 
end to this hcIiooI system, 

A provisional constitution was adopted 
ill 18G5, which ronlamed about Lhc name 
cduealiuiial pioviMona m Llmsc found in Lho 
constitution of 1819, bill no schools were 
organised under iLh authority In November, 
1807, tho ollice of SuperiiiLeiidenL of Education 
was abolished, mul the duties of the oiliro were 
perfouned by the HLate CompLioiler until 
July, IHbS The mush lotion of November, 
1HG7, which went mlo up milieu in July, ISGH, 
made very definite provisions Tor a highly 
con l nil i zee I slide wlmol system, A Kuperin- 
tendrnt of Bubhc Iiisli iietion mid a Stale 
Board of Eduealion were pmvuled for, the 
latter Lo meet annually ami to have independent 
authority to legislate for Lhc schools One 
(ifLh of tho annual revenue of the stale, and 
ceitain coipornlmu Laws, were to lie dcvoLed 
ontnely lo the support or the schools, ami 
Hcliools were to be free to all chridicn of the 
fitnLe between Lite ages of 5 and 21 lie Live en 
ISOS and lrS75, the aiinunl appropriations 
averaged a UUle ovev bnlf a milium dollim a 
year, and the number of uchnols was increased 
to .'1898 by 1K7J, though tlie levenueH were not 
sufficient to uminluiu more than about three 
ami one half mnntlif* of .school 

In 1875 a new constitution was adopted 
which ladically rhangnl the nntiiie of the xcliool 
system, and established one inunli more in 
Inu iiiony with wind tho people of Llic slain 
desired Tho HtaLe Bomd of Education with 
legislative iiulhoiily was abolished, for lhu 
definite percentage of the staled taxes re¬ 
quired for schools an annual nppi opnnLion 
was substituted, the title of Superintendent 
of Education was resLoicd, separate fechooh 
for Lho two races were made imuulnLnry, 
old to fieclarmu and denominational ^chuuls 
was forbidden; and the independent sLatua 
of Mobile was poipelualrd by exempting 
Mobile CoimLy fiom the operation of nil school 
laws except those relating to Lhe'apporlioimieiiL 
of school funds, tho making of school repoils, 
and Lhe iTiamtcnancc of Heparale schools for 
Lhc two races. Thu legislation of 1875-1870 
carried Lh<\se piovisdoiiH inLo cffppfc, Traclieis' 
Institutes woio organized in 1875, mid in J870 
the cxaniniution of all teachers was required 
for the lii si lime Ah late aw 1872 it was 
c.sLnniitrd that one third of all money for the 
Beheads still cnuie from douaUuna and Hub- 
Hciiplion.s. 

In 1001, a new constitution wan ndopLed 
which continued most of tho educational 
provisions of tho constitution of 1H7F>, lull 
changed lliu method of slate aid fiom nil annual 
appropiiAtion to a sluLc tax of 30 cenls on 
tho S100, authorized Lho voLing of a county 
tnx of 10 cents, and leafTirmcd the independent 
position of the schools of Mobile, In 1901 
el state Bystem for tho examination of teachers 
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wna substituted for the previous uimtta- 
faelory county Hybloins. In 1 BOB u law pio- 
viding for the adoption of ft fitatc series of uui- 
foim textbooks, a law HubaliLuthig school 
districts under a centralized county aystem 
of tuliniiusUalinu Tor the pluvious lesK-contud- 
izcd township hj t hU:iu, and ft law making tlio 
county tlic unit in the apportionment of 
school funds hy the stale, wine adopted. In 
1907 ft permissive county high Heliool law, 
by which uluto aid may be given to such 
schools as may be funned, and a law known 
ns "The lluial School Ilnusc AcL,” hy winch 
307,000 is nppinpiiuted annually to help rural 
districts in building and icpairing rural school 
JioiHCA, wnc rime ted, 

Present School System, — The school system 
of Alabama as at present oigiumcil ih uh follows ■ 
At the head of the system is a Superintendent 
of Education, elected by tlin people fm foui- 
vcai teims, and ineligible as his own auccrssoi. 
IBs salary is 33000 poi year lie lum general 
supervision of Hie .schools of the hlnUi, nppoi- 
lions the state school fund to the counties; 
prepares all blanks and forms used; must 
visit the eounLies and hold at lonst one* insti¬ 
tute in ouch con press iunril district each year, 
must lcnoit annually to the Governor; ap¬ 
proves the monthly pay roll of each county, 
and remits the state money accordingly, ap¬ 
proves all guilds fm aid in building and rc- 
piliimg hchoollioiiHCS and all plana for new 
school buildings; and .ligim all tcuchcm' 
certificates and revokes the Hnmc fot cause 
lie is also president of the Stain Hoard of 
Examines, has cliaige of tho sale and preser¬ 
vation of nil school lands, and in a member 
of the State Text-Hook Commission, the 
State High School Commission, mid of tho 
Hoard of Triifltces foi Llin hlato university 
and the dilTeront slate inrttitiiLions. 

For each county thoio is a County Superin¬ 
tendent of Education, also elected hy the people 
for folli-year terms, who receives as salary 4 per 
cent of all state school money disbursed by him. 
lie oversees the schools of his county, keeps all 
iccords, looks alter tho school funds and lands, 
pays all teacheis except in cities, and icporta to 
the Superintendent of Education for the state. 
Each county also has ft County Jlonrd of 
Education, consisting of the County Supcini- 
tendent of Education and fom othcis elected 
by Llie Chairmen of the District Hoards of 
Trustees, not mom than one of whom shrill 
ho a Lonelier. This Hoard holds the title 
to all school pinperty, employ* all teachers for 
tho school districts of tho count}', and has on- 
Iho eoutiol of tlm public schools of Lho county, 
subject, only to the provisions of lho school 
law, Their compensation is limited to 320 
a year. 

For each school district three School Trustees 
arc elected for four-year terms. They arc 
required to take the school consus; care for 
the Beho el propel ty *, nominate teacher a for 


election by the County Board of Education; 
visit the schools; mul make reports to the 
County Superintendent The independence! 
of the combined city and county of Mobile 
is provided for in tho constitution and the law, 
and cities of GQflG inhabitants or over arc 
given hi mil nr privileges, except in the matter 
of textbooks, Smaller cities and towns me 
governed by Boards of Education, but arc 
subject in all mntters to tho general *chool law. 
A Stale Board of Exaimncis examines all 
candidates for teachers’ eorlificates. Including 
all giaduales from the sLafce normal schools, 
and issues nil certificates Lo teach in tho schools 
of the slate. A Stale TexL-Book Commission 
adopti uniform textbooks foi tho schools of 
the state, on five-year contracts. 

School Support —The state originally re¬ 
ceived 002,7]! acres of land fioiu the sixteenth 
section giiuitd made to the states by Congress 
for schools The Risk state constitution, 
adopted in 1810, directed that the legislature 
should preserve these lands and apply the 
funds "in strict conToiinily to Lho object of 
such grant ” Dy ISSfj tho sum of §1,24-1,703,30 
bad been icalizcd from the sales of this laud 
The state also received SGfi9,OS0 7S horn the 
U.S. Bui pi us Revenue Fund (r; u.) deposited 
with the states in 1837, all of which was put into 
Llie permanent .school fund. Them have boon 
aomc losses and some additions, the total 
value of the permanent school fund being 
32,13/1,313 when Inst reported. The annual 
state appropriation for education consists of 
the in Iciest on these funds, at the rate of fi 
per cent on the sixteenth section fund and 
4 per cant on the Surplus Revenue fund; 
nil rents and incomes from the school lands; 
escheats; noil taxes (retained in the county 
whcic paid); certain license taxes; the sum of 
5350,000 from the lrca9iny of tho Blato, and 
the state school tax of 30 cents on tho SI00 
nuthoii/cd by the state constitution About 
70 pGr edit of the expenditure for education 
nt present comes from state souiccs. All 
state money is apportioned to the counties 
solely on the basis of the number of children be¬ 
tween the ages of 7 and 2L Within the county 
all state and county money must be distributed 
in such a manner ns to piovide " ns neatly ns 
practicable, school terms of equal duration,” and 
tho state money can bo used only for teachers’ 
salaries. About two Llurds of the counties also 
vote the one-mill tax authorized by Llie constitu¬ 
tion of 1D01 Local district taxation has nob as 
yoL been auLhoiizcd. 

The totnl amount expended for schools during 
the last year for which lcporUs aic available wns 
§2,020,355. Hnsed on the total population 
of tho state this was equal lo a per enpiLn ex¬ 
penditure of SI 26 a year, tho state standing 
third from tho bottom of the list, Miss¬ 
issippi and South Carolina alone being lower, 
The ftverago daily expenditure per pupil was 0.3 
cents and the total yearly expenditure per pupil 
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ia average dmly attendance was S10 52. 
From the bottom o[ the ILst Alabama has re¬ 
cently raided itself In sixth place in thc.sc items 
In the amount raised lier child 15-18 yeurw of 
age (SH HO), tliu state sLamls lliiid fiom the 
bottom of the list, the average for the UnlLcd 
S La tea as n whole being $15.52 The relative 
povcity of the state and the laige nuinhei of 
children arc evident from the fact that it 
takes SI 17 fioni each tuliilL mule to raise SI 00 
for each child, 5-1 ft yenis of nge, an amount 
exceeded by hub four slated timl against an 
aveiage foi the Dinted Stales as :l whole of 
SI 02. In tlio total nmonnt of school money 
raised per ndiilL male of the Lolnl population 
(§187), Mississippi, -with 51 KJ, alone svas 
louoi, mid the average lor tho United States 
was S13 70. These figuius reveal the meager 
equipment, the relative poverty, the large 
mimbcis of childien, and the low expenditure 
for education in the slide Tho slate lias made 
much progress within the past live years, tho 
expenditure in most items having almost 
doubled (luiing that time 
Educational Conditions.— Q[ the popula¬ 
tion in 1000, 45.2 per cent woio negroes, and 
00.2 per cent weie native horn In ono 
third of the counties the ncgiocs outnumbered 
the whiLcSj in otic sixth of the counties they 
outnumbered the whites three or liioro to one, 
and in six counties they outnumbered tho 
whites iwoic than five to one The i dative 
incieasc in the two races between 1800 and 
1900 was 20.1 per cent foi the whiten and 21 9 
per cent Cov the iU’giocH> Of the latal popula¬ 
tion, 33 4 per cent arc between Lhc ages of 5 mid 
18, a percentage exceeded by but five slates, Lhc 
highest being Mouth Cmolina with 34 0 per cent, 
and the average for the United States being 
28 3 pci cent, The state is essentially mini 
and agricultural, as 88.1 per cent of lhc popu¬ 
lation lived in countiy districts niul only 
7 3 pci cent lived m cities of SOOO inhabitants 
in 1900 

The average lcngLli of term provided m 
Alabama was 113 3 days North C'nrohna, 
South C'moliim, Florida, and Arkansas alone 
provided IcsSt the lowest being Aikausas with 
93.9 days Of the school population, 5-18 
years of age, 55.77 per cent were cm oiled in 
the public schools Louisiana with 49 20 per 
cent alone enrolled a lower percentage in 
lhc public schools, while tho average for lhc 
United Slates lvns 09 32 per cent Of the 
number enrolled hut 04 44 pci cent wan in 
daily attend iwee, tlio stale sLanding eleventh 
from the lowest in this i aspect This was equal 
to an average daily attendance of 73 days for 
each child cm oiled and of 40.7 days for each 
child in the state, 5-1S of age, as against 75 7 
and 40 0 days for the South-Central Division 
and U)0 8 and 7G.1 days for the United States 
as a whole. No statistics are available to eiinblo 
one to separate the above percentages for white 
and for colored schools, 


The Htatn has no compulsory attendance 
law, and no means of enforcing one or of 
regulating linancy' arc provided. In 1908, 
a rluld lalmi law was eiuicLod, mid in 
11)07 Lins was lcviscd and made effective. 
Childien under 12 nrr fmbidden Lo woik 
in mill* m fneLonc*, and children nre pm mi lied 
to work between 12 and 10 only nftei N weeks 
nf filleudmu'O at hcIuuiI Ilnura iiiwl comb- 
tiouH of labor nre defined, penalties are pro¬ 
vided, ami the impecloi of jails and idins- 
lioiw'4 is charged with the duly of enfoiHim 
the law 

Arcoiding to Llie eeiiMis of 1000, the per¬ 
centage of llhteiaLes m the Lotul population, 
10 yewiB of age ami fiver, was Hid \m cent 
The innernluge of illiteracy among the coloicd 
population was 57 4 per nonL. 

In nniteiial conditions tlio schools of the slate 
make liLlle bullei MhowiiiR As lorul taxation 
has not been auLlmn/ed an yeL, sehoolhouses 
and repairs must he piovideil for by donations 
and bubscYipdons Despite rupid advances 
uiLlim i count years, ahold one thud of all 
tlio school luuhliugs iu use far public school 
puiposes me still owned by individuals, and 
the estimated average value of all school 
buildings in use is only about S450. The 
Iluial School-House AcL of 1|)(J7, whereby 
507,000 anmudly, or $101)0 Tor eaeli county, 
is appropiiated to he spent under Lho direction 
of the Supcvmteiulml of Hdurulion, lo assist 
mi id communities lo obtain hrLtpi school 
buildings, will in time do something lo iclieve 
the present alueclumuhle conditions The 
rural schools of Alabama, however, leave 
much to be desired, being Luuglil Tor but a 
short tune and by puorly paid teachers, and 
having practically no touching equipment 
with which to work The elementary hcIujo! 
system, as a whole, is just now iu the process 
of being rounded out and classified, hub tho 
■work is slow, due in Inigo pint to the media 
developed by a period of fifty yoius under 
the old conditions AgiicuLtmal instruction 
and Lcmperanco physiology aia rec|iiiicd to 
Ire taught in all Lhc schools of the .slate, lint 
Utile chft than these and the ntaple elenUMilavy 
school subjceLs is provided in nny of tho schools 
But 9 schools in the slaLu uuj listed as offering 
manual tianung. 

Teachers and Training, — The .state em¬ 
ployed 7757 leachois ilL the tluUi nf hist report, 
abouL one third of whom wcio men, and 
almid one lluid were eoUueil Ah newly 
as can ho calciihiLed from tlie very imperfect 
aLiiListical tables uvuilahle, tho average yearly 
salary for all tcaolicis, based on tho average 
monthly salary and the average length of term, 
was approximately $200 a ycai for men ana 
$150 for women, and about $240 a year for 
teachers in xvlntc schools and S100 rtycnr for 
tcacbeis in coloicd schools. No statistics aic 
available from which the percentage of tcacbeis 
who have lmd any kind of professional twin- 
74 
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ing cun he calculated, bul something 0 f the 
jrofPHsioiuil status of the Leaching force cun 
)c determined from the fact that 55 pur cent 
of the while* teachers and 58 per cgi»L of the 
roloiod leachorn well 1 teaching oil a third-grade 
certificate, liu.se(1 on a wnUen examination 
in spelling, i ending, writing, giammar, antli- 
mclie Ihiougli filiations, _ iniinniy geogmphy, 
unci tho elomonUry piinapim ol hygiene, 
diysiology, and ngiieulUiie Life diplomas, 
uisnd on six yem.H of successful leaching on a 
first-guide certificate, mo held by 5.5 per cent 
of llu* while loachera and 7 per ccnL of the 
colored tcnulioru. Ah a moans of improving 
Lhc teachers in service 250 tenchcm’ institutes 
aic held in the diffeicnt counties each year 
The slate maintains 7 stale noimal schools for 
lhc training of tcachcrnfor the s Late, as follows.^ 


Nun. 

Location 

ImTiuam-I 

1 Nil 

COUIIRU 

Cliuim 

IN 1008 

Hlntre Normal (’nltoKQ 

Klorcnco 

352 

20 

SlaLa Normnl Culleno 

StnLc Normnl Hclionl 

Troy 

201 

22 

JuckaniiviMo 

400 

21 

Hiftto Normnl Hrlmol 

IJaplino 

20 

0 

Alnbnnm Normal Collcfio 

I.iMiiuHiun 

275 

12 

Ffllkvillc Normnl f’olloKO 
AgrJciilmnil mid Mcchnnl- 

I’nlkidlo 

20 

O 

cnl Calli’no for NcunK'i 

Normnl 

120 

21 


In addition to Lhc above there aic 3 privaLo 
nornrnl and iiuluatiial colleges, 2 of which are 
for the colored race, including the widely 
known Tuskogce Noinud and Industrial Insti¬ 
tute (q v.), aL Tiifllccgee 
Secondary Education. — Guided schools have 
been organized in the towns and cities, buL a 
high school system for the stale is ns yet 
to he developed. The last available lcporl 
shows that there wore 8 public high schools 
in L-ilics of 8000 or over, and Ill public high 
schools or all kinds in the different towns and 
districts of the state In addition to the 
above 21 private high schools aic reported. 
Three public high schools and 11 private high 
schools exist in the state for the coloiud 
iucc The woik done in nearly all of the high 
schools is only m prut secondary w'ork, as js 
shown by the presence of imny eloincnLary 
pupils and by the low entrance rcciuucmcuts of 
Lite colleges of the state The high school law 
of 1907 provides for the ullmintc placing of a 
good high school in each county, but it vesta 
wiLh lhc Cloyctnor to put the law into opera¬ 
tion, and this is to take place when in his 
judgment the, ccnulilions of the trcatmvy wdl 
pernuL A site, budding, and equipment, 
costing not less limn -S5000 must be pio- 
vided locally and deeded to the state, after 
which the stale will make an annual appro¬ 
priation of §2000 for teachers' salaries. The 
7 public normal schools, the 9 agiicvdlund l\iph 
schools, the Btafco industrial school for white 
girls, and tins high schools in Lhc cities, form 
the chief ngcnoies for flecondaiy education in 


the state With the development of its 
agricultural and natiunl resources, the coming 
of railways and manufactories, and the con¬ 
sequent largely in created expenditure for edu¬ 
cation un the part of the people nf the state, 
educational conditions may be expected to 
linpiove lftpidly in the fiitine. IUit it will 
requite yean to overcome the handicap undci 
which the slate now labors. 

Higher and Technical Education. — The 
UmvemLy of Alabama! opened in 1831, and 
tho Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
opened in 1872, .stand as the culmination of 
the public school sj'&tcm of Lhc state. The 
Afiiicultiual and Mechanical College for negroes 
at Nonnal offers aguculLuud and technical 
instruction for the colored incc. In addition 
to these shite institutions 13 denominational 
colleges, 2 of which are for the colored nice, 
supplement Lhc higher instruction oflcred by 
the state. The colleges are as follows: — 


CaiXEQR 

Location 

joiTNF D 

Control 

I'on 

For TfViife flare 
Spring Hill Collcflo 

Spring Hill 

| 

1830 

n. C 

Alcn 

JikLaciji CollcijQ 

Mntion 

1B30 

TlnpL, 

Womoti 

JJownrcl CoIIchd 

Nnfit Luke 

lfill 

Jlnjil 

Men 

Alhoni Collcfiu 
Alabama Jiroimu 
C l nllcno 

Aihcna 

IB 13 

M.E So. 

Womon 

Eiifimln 

1B51 

Nan,Heel 

Women 

Aluhnmn Coiilur- 
onco l'cmnla Col¬ 
ley 

TiiskegGO 

1850 

M E, So 

Women 

Alabama Central 
Fcmnlo Cnlleflo 

Tuicnlonsn 

163B 

Unpl, 

Women 

Soullicrn Uimor- 
BiLy 

ClrcniBliora 

J BSD 

M. E. Su 

Hoik Soxca 

Tuflenloaiu Fcmnlo 
CnLlcjfp 

TiiHcnlon'iii 

IfiflO 

M. E. So 

Womon 

SL Jlunmrd Colletfo 

St Ilcnmrd 

1BD2 

n C. 

Alan 

Alabama fiynodienl 
Col, [qc VVqihqu 

Talladega 

1001 

Pcesby, 

Women 

For Colored Unec 
Talladega Collc-po 

Talladega 


Con« 

UoLli yo\ea 

Stillman InaliLule 

Tuscaloosa 


8 Vresb 

Men 


Special Institutions.—Tho moat noteworthy 
special institution maintained by the state 
is the Alabama Gills' Inclubtiial School at 
Montevallo, which olfcr.s comses similar to 
those given in the better high schools, and in 
addition instruction id art, domestic economy, 
dairying, and manual training Almost equally 
noteworthy aic the 9 agricultural high schools 
maintained by the slate, one in each con¬ 
gressional district, which serve ns preparatory 
departments for the University of Alabama 
Those offei a good high &chool course, with 
instruction m ngriciilturo The state 1 nlso 
maintains the Alabama School foi tho Deaf, 
the Alabama School for the Blind, and the 
Alabama School for Negro Dear and Blind, 
alL located at Tnlliulcgn; and Uic Alabama 
Industrial (reformatory) School at East Lake, 

E.P C. 
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ALABAMA, STATE UNIVERSITY OF — 
Founded in IBID through ft donation of 72 
sections made by Congress for the u endowment 
of a seminary of learning " In 1820 the title 
" IJmvoraily of Alabama ” wns adopted, Tus¬ 
caloosa was selected as the neat of the university 
in 1827 Rev. Alva Woods, D.D , was the lirftt 
president. The old buildings were desLoyed in 
180j, and new buildings wore erected in 1807 
and instruction resumed in 1800 In 1884 
Congress made a second donation of 72 sections 
of public lands In 1007 tho Legislature of 
Alabama voted S 100,000 as a fund for erecting 
new buildings during 1907-1010, and mci cased 
the annual mamlciinncc fund to §2,1,000 In 
the same your tlm Medical College of Alabama 
(founded 1839) at Mobile became a jrnrt of the 
university, and S 11,000 wan appropriated to it 
for new buildings and equipment ami an annual 
gum of §5000 Cat maintenance Tho Hoard of 
TrusLees consist? of tile Governor and Slate 
Superintendent of Education, ex officio, and 
one member from each of the congressional dis¬ 
tricts except that in winch Urn university is 
located, which has two iiiombcis The uni¬ 
versity iiminlaiiis six departments fur academic 
niHtuiclion, education, engineering, law, medi¬ 
cine, and pharmacy, and since 1901 a Hummer 
school for teachers. Admission is either by 
certificate from nflilintcd .schools and the fiist- 
giaclc state certificate an teacher* in Urn public 
schools of Alabama with an examination in sub¬ 
jects not covered by the certificate, or by exami¬ 
nation Twelve units, to be laised to fmiitccn 
in 1010-1911, aie required for admission 
English, mathematics, and history must be in¬ 
cluded, and no student who is conditioned in 
more than four units is admitted Degrees are 
conruncd at the end of a four years' course 
The univeisity grounds at Tuscaloosa cover 
nearly 300 acres, including a campus of 40 acres 
There arc 9 college buildings. The univer¬ 
sity library contains 20,000 volumes and a 
large number of pamphlets, there is also a valu¬ 
able natural history collection There were, in 
1909, 884 students, divided as follows 1 284 in the 
academic department, 18 in engmerring, 00 in 
law, 74 in medicine ancl 19 in pharmacy, 203 
in summer school There is a facility of 00 
professors, 2B instructors, lecturers, and assist¬ 
ants T IV. Abercrombie, LL D., D.O L, is 
the president 

ALABAMA SYNODICAL COLLEGE, TAL¬ 
LADEGA, ALA —An institution foi the higher 
education of women, founded m 1903 by the 
Presbyterian Synod of Alabama. While tho 
entrance requirements arc not definitely stated, 
the institution grants degrees on a Jour years 


goutac. Primary nml pi cpnrnlory departments 
are maintained, as well tm a coiiaei vatory of 
mutdc and art. There arc 10 instructors. 

ALASKA, EDUCATION IN, —Tho first 
school in Alaska v.as csluhliHhrtl oil Kodiak 
Inland in 1784 by Gregory Mirlikof, the 
founder of ft Russian li ruling company In 
1709'the Hu.ssiiiii-Ameririui Fui Company wna 
required to estnhlihli Mihooln in connection wilh 
its li ailing posls In these wdioolh, CKpmiilly 
at Kilka, the half-luccd young men writ* 
trained as mechanics mid hookkcepeis, and aw 
musters of Us vcnm'Is, mid n few limMjrml nn- 
live guls were Li allied as housekeepers. Mis¬ 
sion schools nf tho Husso-dieek Church edu¬ 
cated a few young half-lured men as priests 
The native population as n whole was not 
reached by this system nf education, winch 
\wh discontinued nbouL JHfiO 

In 1877 the brat American m'IhjoIh veic es¬ 
tablished in connection with Pie.diylcmii mis¬ 
sions among the natives tin (High the agency 
of Dr Sheldon Jnckhnn The act providing a 
civil government for Alaska, IKK 1, directed the 
Seciehuy of the Inlenm Lo make proner pro¬ 
vision for the education nf \\ liite and unlive 
cJuldien In Mai eh, 18Sfi, 111 is duty was un¬ 
signed lo Lhc llniLed Stalea Commissioner or 
Education, who r undue Led the school.? foi both 
white and unlive children undei minim! n]>- 
propiinLionH fiom (VmgiVM until JU(l(>, when 
Congress uuLliomed (lie mem ponded towns to 
assume the wippcii’l uud euulinl of their while 
schools III 1905 Lhc hcIiouIn outside of incni- 
poraled Lcnviw weie placed under the super¬ 
vision of the Governor of the District, who was 
made ex 0 , 01 cm supcuulendoul of public in¬ 
struction Doth tin! schools in incorpmHied 
towns mid ouLsido of incurpoiatecl towns aro 
managed by local boards of tincemembeis each, 
elected by the people; both eUw«*s of schools 
me supported from the moneys leerived fiom 
lujlioi, occupation, and tiadc licenses, the fm- 
mei getLing one half the income i arrived fiom 
tins bouvcd within the innnporated towns, 
and the Int ter oiic-foui Lh of the ainounL received 
outside the incorpoiatcd towns The only 
duLies of the Governor regarding schools which 
are expressed in the nlariitch have to do with 
tho apportionment of these moneys among 
the latter class of schools, no supeivision hn.s 
been exercised by him over the schools in tho 
meorpointcd towns. 

In 1908-1999 Ihcio were 10 schools ill in- 
corpumted towns mul 19 schoolfl oiitflido of in- 
corporntcd Lowuh. The hiitei wciu ltmiiiLmiirri 
at a cost of $10,7G2, the on u >11 men l being 084 
No statistics arc available regarding the found 1 . 
Schools arc usually maintained for nine nionLhs 
in all towns The laigeflL towns maintain 
graded schools, including high schoolfl, some of 
winch are of high grade. The schools in the 
incorporated towms are well housed and well 
equipped. The contrary is usually the case in 
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the other schualH, moat of which have hut n 
singlo teacher, nones having more than three, 
Tile average salury oT teachein ig slightly above 
$100 per mouth, tho entire range being from 
m to 5175 

The education A1 system for lliu natives, under 
the Commissioner of Education, wna entirely 
reorganized and greaLly extended during 1 007— 
1010 The education of the infeiior races is 
conceived ns meaning the advancement ol both 
adults and chddiim in civilization. Eour main 
objects are sought: (1) tlm development 
of the native industries and of the industries of 
civilization to which Llm unlives are adapted; 
(2) impiovenient in the domestic Arts, (3) 
the establishment of haiulaiy conditions in the 
native village* and the piomotion of hygienic 
living, (t) the inculcation of moral principles. 
Only slightly less emphasis is planed upon in- 
strnclion in tho elementaly school subjects. 
The schoolliousc in each village is regarded as a 
social center for the accomplishment of practi¬ 
cal oiuls. These houses conlain the school¬ 
room, industrial room, kitchen, bath, and Lho 
living (piailci'H or Lhe teachers 

In the school yoiu 1009-101(1 tho school 
service embraced 78 stations, with 0 Hupenn- 
tondonls, 00 teaoheis, 17 physicians, 5 of whom 
served also ns superintendent or teacher, and 3 
insti uctoi’S in sanitation and hygiene. During 
190S-10G9 Lho school cmollmeiiL in 00 stations 
was .1800 and the average attendance 1521; 
80 Lcaohors made 11,510 visits to homes of na¬ 
tives and icceivrd 28,583 visitors, 77 of Lhesa 
tcaelwis unuieved medical alteiuJkucc, during 
the absence of physicians, 0107 times Smea 
July 1, 1007, the annual appropriation of Con¬ 
gress for this service has been §200,000. 

Alaska Reindeer Service. — One of the most 
notable achievements in the hisloiy of Lhe edu¬ 
cation (d inferior races is comlucLcd by the 
United Stales Jhueau of Education as a nail of 
its educational syatein for the natives of Alaska, 
by die distribution of domestic reindeer im¬ 
ported from Siberia among Lhe natives in ac¬ 
cordance with a plan which is fundamentally 
educative in character, a threatening economic 
clanger has been removed, and a new industry, 
higher in the ethnological scale, has been estab¬ 
lished through which tho Eskimos arc advanc¬ 
ing lapuliy inLo a higher civilization. 

The Service, which was inaugurated in 1802, 
is conducted undei lilies and legulaLioiiH ap- 
pioved by Lho Secielary of the InLorior, which 
provide foi Lho distribution of leindeei to na¬ 
tives as lewnnl for appi onticeship, in return for 
serving rcmdnrml nuhiclc a]ipronticcaliin, and 
by purchase, Whites mny acquire male clcer by 
puieliasc Distribution occurs mainly through 
apprenticeship, timing which a boy not only ac¬ 
quires tho art of d p mu nn ship, but also receives 
instiucLion in the elementary English subjects, 
in the keeping of agcuuuLs, in the mniketing of 
reindeer, and in the puichasing of supplies, 
during poriods of short attendance at the regu¬ 


lar schools, mul al*o from traveling teachers nt 
the reindeer camps K his lecord is good, he 
receives at the end of each year from 0 to 10 
reindeer, and at the close of the fourth year 
becomes a lierdci Later he is requned to take 
oil apprentices, The Lapps, who were originally 
employed as instructors in dccrinanalnp. have 
now been largely succeeded by Eslnmqs, 
Since 1007, the government by a large iucieasc 
in the number of its reindeer stations lias taken 
the piomincut part formerly held by the 
missions in the distribution. 

On June 30, 1000, there weic 18 government 
and 10 mission stations, and 22,015 lcmdeer, 
10 per cent of which were owned by the govern¬ 
ment, J7 per rent by the missions, 14 per cent by 
the Lapp herders, and 49 per cent by 200 
natives. In conBcquencc of the Bureau's 
policy of eventually turning ovei all its icin- 
dcoi to the natives, the pcicentagcs of govern¬ 
ment mul mission reindeci aic gradually de¬ 
creasing, while the percentage of leindecT owned 
by the natives has increased 8 per cent and the 
number owning reindeer has increased 128 per 
cent since 1007. 

The i oil ulcer furnish Lhe natives with meat 
and milk for food, skins for clothing, and sinew 
for sleds and ollici implements; 800 sled deer 
pi ovule transportation for passengers and 
height. In addiLion the natives have the income 
fiom the sale of lcindeer products and from 
freighting, which during Lho fiscal year 1000 
amounted to almost 518,000 Some Eskimos 
maintain bank accounts. Twenty-five Eskimos 
awn herds at aver 100 mudccv,taug,u\g in value 
fiom S2500 to 520,000 each II, V 

Hoforencoa: — 

Drier liiBlory of Alrnka School Service m Report or 
Ilnrlan UpdcarnlT, Chief of yMnakn Division, for 
1007, found in Report of Commissioner of Education, 
1007. Vol 1, p|j 371-JOA 

Also fior rcpoitfl on Aliisku School Service in Reports of 
Commissioner of Education, I&h0-11H)Q anti 1008, 
Report of Governor of Alaska , 1009, p H 
Ilcpmls on Inlmutclinn of Dnmcslic Urhukci into 
Alnaka, 1803-100(1, published ni iScnnfc flociruicjite. 
Deport on AIahIul Reindeer Set vice m Report of Coinmis- 
^lornr of Educatioji, 1000. 

ALBANY, CITY OF. — The capital city 
of the stale of New Yoik. In 1000 tho 
city lind a population of 94,151, and in 1910 
its' cs Li mated population was 100,253 Its 
scliool census, 5-1S yenrs of age, was 16,688 in 
1008, and its total day school enrollment was 
12,572. The enrollment in private and parochial 
schools was 5308 additional, and is inerensnig, 
while the total of public school eninllmrnt is 
dccicasing, Nineteen poi cent of the popula¬ 
tion of 1000 was foreign-born, Germ An, Irish, 
and English being the predominant inccs. 
Only 1 2 per cent wcic negroes, 

A Boiml of Public Instruction was first or¬ 
ganized by law for Albany in 186G, and a 
City Superintendent of Schools was employed 
the same year The Board of Public Instiuc- 
tion was rcoi gunized m 1802, and again in 1002, 
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when ita namo was changed to the Hoard of 
Education The board consuls of threo mum- 
bcrsj appointed foi six-year lounB. The iSuprsr- 
inLondent of Schools holds office on an indefinite 
tenure The city employ oil 310 tonclums ami 28 
supervisory ofTiecjs in 1907-B90H, and provided 
auohnol term of 180 days in day stIiooIh and 87 
evenings in evening schools; 29 Leaehcis were 
employed in kindcrgailims, 50 in evening 
schools, and 3(1 in the high school Or the 
teachers employed, 313 were women. 213 were 
graduates of the Albany high school, and 172 
were graduates of the CiLy Training School 
The toLal expenditures for emicnl expenses in 
1908-1909 were §370,270 The city main Lai ns 
22 day elcniontaiy schools, with kmdei gar tens 
attached, 4 elementaly evening schools, I day 
and 1 evening high school, and a lone hem' 
training school with a two years’ course beyond 
tlie high school foi the purpose of training 
teachers for Lhe elementary schools of the city. 
All ungraded school is piovidcd, and a nompid- 
soiy attendance ofticci employed. A teachers' 
retnoinonl fund went into operation Jan J, 

J OOS A vocational school was added in 1909, 
tnkmg pupils from the elementary schools at tiio 
nficaC 13 or U ami giving a course of from two to 
four years, The lengLh of the full course is 
four yearn The first two years are devoted to 
general mechanical training, and in the last two 
years the studios arc inoie specific in elmmctei, 
with explication of subject matter tn the in¬ 
dustries or Albany and iLh vicinity Tho 
puipose of the school is hugely industrial and 
technical 

RofercncaH ’ — 

Annual Ilcportu of the Hoard of Educahon and fJip/injjrri/i- 
Icndi nt aj Schools of the City rif Albnni/, 1HG7-HMH) 
Albany ]’oa\l\oual School, Now York Stale EchiciUnm 
Dopm lmerit, Division of Tnulci Srliools 

ALBANY COLLEGE, ALBANY, ORE — 
A coeducational institution founded in LSflO 
and placed under the control of the Pi esbytonan 
Bynod of Oiegon, which elects the Board of 
Trustees Financial suppoit is given by the 
synod, the city and commvmity of Albany, and 
the College Board of the Presbyterian Church 
All student are expected to attend chapel 
daily and to devote one hour a week Lo Bible 
study. Academic, collegiate, comineicial, and 
musical departments ai*u main In moil Ap¬ 
proximately thicc years' high school work is 
required for entrance The II, A, degree and the 
R Fed in Lhe Normal course mo given. The 
maioiity of tho atiuUmli attending are in the 
music department. There arc 7 professors and 
S instructors and assistants 

ALBERT COLLEGE, BELLEVILLE, ONTA¬ 
RIO. —A coeducational institution of propaia- 
lory grade under the auspices of the General 
Methodist Conference, giving courses preparing 
for iiiatridilation for the univeisitica, bushiest! 
courses, and courses in fine aits, 


ALBERT LEA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN — An educational 
institution for women, founded in 1881 by 
tho Synod of Minnesota An academy giv¬ 
ing preparatory ti anting m attached to tho 
college. Fifteen units of academy or high 
school work arc required for tulmiwion to 
the freshman clnas in the college Classical, 
aoinielaaaical, and scientific, courses are ofTered, 
with a minimum of duoLlyra, Depiirtnieiils 
of hoe arts (ue also maintained Degiecs and 
diplomas aio conferred GiiuIuuIch oT the 
college receive hLoLc certificates to leach in the 
high schools after one year'* service, There ia 
a fneulLy of 17 imAruclms 

ALBERT OF YORK. — (c 710,) ,School- 
ill ns lei and Archbishop or York As master 
of Alenin, the most famous cduealoi of Ins 
age, whose fume is pi enter in France and 
Germany even than in England, it i« fortumiLo 
that Albert's own menL.s have been sung liy 
Alomn luiiwelf. Albert, or KlhelborL, a relation 
of Ins predecessor Egbert, who was himself 
brother of Lhe reigning king of NoiIhumhrin, 
wns brought up in York Minsloi lie became 
deacon and priest when quite young, was made 
Defensor C'len, an nfTice niueli like that of Lhe 
Jitioi official of the Court of York or his hop 1 a 
clmneelloi. 14 At Lhe same time lie was piefened 
114 master in llie city, There he gave Lo 
oouui lhe nvl of the neieuee of grammar, pinning 
on oLhcrs the nveis of the Longue of oi a tors; 
these he polished on lhe whets tones of law, 
those ho tiiuglil Lo MUg together in Ataman 
chant, making otlieis play on the flute of Cus¬ 
tody, and vun with the feet of lyric porta ovc\ the 
hills of Parnassus PJ But grammar, song, and 
i lie tone were not all He (might lhe music of 
the splieiCH, the use of Lhe globes, and liatuial 
history. f ' Olhcis the said muster innclo to 
know lhe harmony or heaven, tho labors of 
sun find moon, the file hells of Lhe sky, Lhe seven 
planets, lhe laws of still's, llu 1 using and falling 
of the wnul, the movements of LIig sea, the 
cm lids quake, tlu 1 nnLuie of men, on L Lie, birds, 
and beasts, 1 ' " the ilivera kinds of numbers, unil 
vaiious shapes ,J lie even taught aiitlinicLic 
and Euclid lie was versed m the calendar and 
ecclesiastical m Rhine tic 14 lie gave coilnmty 
lo the solemnity of Eastern return" Above 
all, lie taught theology Ilia school was not 
merely a day school, " whatever youths he haw 
of eminent intelLigcnee, lho.se Im joined to lum- 
Hclf, lie taiighl, he fed, he loved." Alcum'a 
hingrapher Lells un that llellierchl, a« lie calks 
Albert, had round linn n a Hook of Hcholiu h from 
the Nona of gentlemen (nobiliinn)” anine of whom 
woie ins Line tod m the lUcUmeuts qT tho art of 
grammar, oLficin in the learning of the liberal 
arts, nmi some in the divine writings lie 
traveled abroad mid went lo Homo, and on his 
rotinii became archbishop The catheduil, 
with thirty cUupckuud thuLy aUius, was ichuill 
by his two pupils, Eaubald and Alenin, under 
78 
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Alberts directions. and \\nn consecrated ten 
days before ha died, lip bad banded over tho 
aichbiahopric to Eaubnld two years before bis 
death, and retired into private life He is the 
fust book collector recorded in England Tho 
school and the boo lew be gave to Alouui himaclf, 
who gives a poetical catalogue of thorn, which 
comprised only some lmlf dozen authors who 
would now bo called classical* Vergil, Statius 
and Lucan, Aristotle and Cicero; but a huge 
number of grammunans, ten EaLhers, and Ald- 
helm and Bede, who had only recently died. 
But as the catalogue ends with saying tlmt the 
rest are too long to wiiLc, we may perhaps 
credit Albert wiLh manymoio At all events, 
he was a remarkably Ipnnied man for bin age, 
and showed that he was n great cducalm by the 
affccLion which lie implied m the pupils who 
commemorated him A. F. L 
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j\M'U 1 N De Ponlifiabua cl Scinclis Kcdcsiac Ebara- 
ecu sis 

Leacii, A F Early Yorkshire Schools (London, 
1H90 ) 

IUine, J History of Church of York,, IIoIIh h'er 1K7U. 

ALBERTA,EDUCATION IN —SccCanada, 
Education in. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS,— called the "univer¬ 
sal docloi ” becaiiflo of the brendLli of his knowl¬ 
edge, which lcndoml him perhaps the most 
learned of all the medieval schoolmen, — was 
bom pci Imps in 110)1 at Lauingen in Swabia and 
died at the lipo ago of 87 ycarH at Cologno 
Albert us hadaliendy been well educated both in 
Paris and Piuliui when lie entered the order of 
the Dominican friars, in 1223. Subsequently he 
studied at Bologna, and taught both at Cologne 
and Paris Nor were Ins nnlivilies limited Lo 
the scholastic field. The giontnchS of his repu¬ 
tation as ail exponent of Peter tho Lombaul, 
Aria Lo tie, and Avci roes caused adininistiativc 
cluLics Lo be pul upon him. lie served as 
Provincial of his order in Germany, then ns 
Grand Master of the Palace to Pope Alexander 
IV, and finally, in 1200, an Bishop of Ilatisbon 
lie assisted at the famous Council of Lyons, but 
ins heart was rather in quiet aLiuliea and in his 
teaching at Cologne Albcrtus was skilled in 
the science of his day, a piolific author of 21 
folio volumes, a realist in philosophy, a fol¬ 
lower but not a nlnvish imitator of Aristotle, 
a bold and discriminating theologian, and a 
mastoi of dialectical method. Ills influence 
on the Church lias been less limn that of Thomas 
Aquinas, but his tfumwtri Theohomc and com¬ 
mentary on the J)onk of Ncnfcnces arc among 
the great literary achievements of medieval 
scholasticism P. U C 
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Opera (I'nrm, IROO-lflOD ) 

SlOJiAKT Albert the Cheat, Lr by Diwnn (London, 1870.) 
Townsend. Great Schoolmen of the jtfi dtfh Ages 
(London, 18H1.) 


ALBERUS, ERASMUS —(c. 1500-1553.) A 
German pastoi and achoolniastci Bdui in 
Sprcndhngon, he became teacher in Ursel, and 
afterwards general superintendent of the 
churches of Brandenburg lie is the author of 
a LnLin-Gcinmn dictionary, a book on morals, 
and a number of pedagogic writings, in which 
ho opposes Lhc barbarous methods of corporal 
punishment used in the schools of his tune 

ALBION COLLEGE, ALBION, MICHI¬ 
GAN.— A cocducLionnl institution, the move¬ 
ment to establish which was begun in 1333 by 
three clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In November, 1843, the fiist building 
was opened, in 1849 the charter was amended to 
provide for the inclusion of a women's college, 
and tho corporate name became " Wesleyan 
Seminary and Female College Institute.” In 
1801 this institution became Albion College, and 
wna authorized to confer degrees. In addition to 
tho College of Libcml Alta, admission to which is 
by examination or ccitificate from an appiovcd 
high school, tho college maintains n Conserva- 
toiy of Music, a School of Painting, a Business 
Depmtincnt, and a Preparatory School. A 
modified elective system of studies is in effect 
The degree of M A. is given for graduate aLudy 
The institution 1ms established n " Business 
Man's College Couisc ” of three ycaia, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science; tho re¬ 
quirements lor admission are the same ns those 
foi tho College of Liberal ArLs Twelve or tho 
10 members of the College Corporation me 
clecled by Lhc Michigan and Dciioit Conflu¬ 
ences of tlio Methodist Episcopal Church* 
College fraternities have been established as 
follows' Delta Tau Delta, Signm Chi, Alpha 
Tau Omega, Sigma Nu, Del La Gamma, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, Alpha Chi Omega; the last three 
arc woman's societies There arc (1000) 27 
members on the instructing stall, 10 of whom 
aic full profossois, The students numbci 452, 
divided ns follows 1 College of Liberal Ai Is, 258, 
Conscryafcoiy of Music, 187, School of Painting. 
13, School of Business, 70, Preparatory and 
" Unclassified/ 1 79 The grounds, buildings, 
and equipment were valued (1000) at 5250,000, 
tho Lotal annual income is about S42,000. The 
average salary of a professor is SI020. The 
Rev. Samuel Dickie is picsidcnt C (1 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, MYERS TOWN, PA. 
—Founded in 1902 by the union of Central 
Pennsylvania and Albright colleges It is 
coeducational, and oilers classical and scientific 
courses, and maintains normal and fine tuts 
departments and propiuaLoiy school, giving a 
three years' course Admission is by certificate 
of an approved school or by examination require¬ 
ments equivalent to three and a ImU years 1 high 
school course, Degrees nrc confcried. There 
is a faculty of 11 professors and adjunct pro¬ 
fessors Clcllnn Asbury Bowman, A.M., Pli D., 
is president 
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ALCHAYAMI, — Sec Omaii Kiiayyam, 

ALCHEMY.—Ancient and mcdicvnl ehcinLs- 
try, from which our modern science clid nob 
wholly free itself until Lavoisier (q v ) made hifl 
extmordinniy discoveries in the miter part of 
the eighteenth century. The word la of doubtful 
origin Kiniin may have to do with un 

u infusion," or perhaps with the Greek form of 
the native name of Egypt The prefix " al " is 
a contribution made to the term by the Amine 
wiitors, to whom the Middle Arcs owed their 
knowledge of the subject. Chemical substances 
and pioccssca naturally engaged the attention 
of the ancient Egyptians an they gradually 
learned to work gold and silver, make glnss and 
enamels, to color them, nnd to dye fabrics. 
Their success roused indefinite! hopes that they 
might be able to change the basci substances 
into gold and silvci, produce picciousstones, and 
mayhap discover some drug that would put 
to flight all forms of disease, Accordingly, 
when alchemy emerged in the writings of the 
Ihiid and fourth contuiy of our oia, by Zosmius, 
Syncsiua, Olyinpiodonia, and others, it is traced 
back to Hermes Triamegistus of mythical 
Egyptian oi igin, nnd contains, along with certain 
practical and unpractical lecipes for alloys, 
bronze, glnss f enamels,etc., avast accumulation 
of superstition, mysticism, and symbolism. 
This is due in part to the lcaomblanco of llio 
moic startling chemical changes to tllose ascribed 
to mngicj in part to the scciooy demanded by 
enterprises which if kept to himself might en¬ 
rich the fortunate discover ox The alchemist 
was horn the fust a highly auspicious diameter, 
open to nccii&alioiis of imitating gold nnd silver, 
brewing poisons, and consorting with evil spirits. 
We have a report that Diocletian ordered the 
hook of Iho Egyptians concerning the trans¬ 
mutation (mpl XVH-" 1 *) of gold nnd silver Lo be 
bur Lie cl. Alchemy, like asliology, reached 
wesLern Europe in tho Uni Loeiilh ceiitmy 
through the Arabic writes, and continued to 
flourish there, with all its disreputable accom¬ 
paniments, for five hundred veins 
With oui modem notions of the vaiious Linda 
of atoms and the observed laws occurdmg to 
which Llicy combine with one another into muio 
or less complicated molecules, it is very difficult 
indeed to sympathize with the speculations 
and theories of the Middle Ages’. Indeed, one 
may suspect that a considerable pari of Llie fan¬ 
tastic terminology of alchemy, some of which can 
ho delived from Egypt, was very obacuro even to 
the adept. It is clear that eveiy one agiecd 
that all things wcio composed of Lhc fum ele¬ 
ments, curtli, air, file, and water. Lead was 
cold and dry; Lin, hot and wet, lhc former had 
tho u complexion ** of Bat urn, tho second of 
Jupitci. Avicenna is said to have held that 
copper, which icscmbled Venus, was nearest 
silver, and was composed of quicksilver and sul¬ 
phur, heated for centimes in the bowels of Lhc 
OUrtil. Roger Ilacon (<jv), who abhorred 


magic and expresses many reservations in deal¬ 
ing with astrology, gives us a good notion of what 
n thoughtful scholar in tho latter part of the 
thirteenth century might deem Lhc main pur¬ 
poses of alchemy, Thu great object wrh Llio 
discovery or the secret of making gold of lead 
and silver of coppci, In this way not only 
would the state bn gically aided, by a sufficient 
supply of Lhc precious metals, lmt, wlmt was far 
moie important, life would bo greatly prolonged. 

,f For that drug (mcdicing) which should re¬ 
move nil impurities and sources of corruption 
fimn the baser metals nnd produce tho purest 
of gold and silver would, it is believed by tho 
wisest a[ men, eliminate the train ecu of coemp¬ 
tion in the human bodj* Lo such a degioc that 
UCg would he prolonged many centimes ” (Opus 
/1/fijns, Pt VI) Adam's body was so perfectly 
tempered and balanced that the elements wove 
held in equilibrium, and, had he not binned, 
he would have enjoyed something like bodily 
immortality. Ilacon suggests the principles 
upon which Ibis elixir or phiiu&ophnv’s ulonc is 
to be compounded lie behoves that human 
life could be greatly prolonged by a combination 
of gold, pearl, flower of sea dew, spermaceti, 
aloes, bone of stag’s heart, flesh iff Tyi mil snake 
and of an Ethiopian dragon These, Lhc very 
highest authorities agree, would, if reduced Lo 
absolute simplicity, so that they would nut 
infect one another, pioduco Die aovoieign rem¬ 
edy (summa niedifjuift) The old nlcliciuHtic 
conceptions linger in our tonus, spiriLw of vine, 
aqun regia, quicksilver, etc. The search for the 
philosopher's atone led to milch eXpevimeuUiUon, 
and the discovery of new .substances and com¬ 
pounds and useful chemical pincohses In llio 
latter half oT the seventeenth cciiLiuy many 
new preparations were dmuovcicd, Llio gases 
began la be distinguished, and the English 
chemist lloylo (q v ) (1020-101)1) exercised n 
decisive influence in eliminating fuvm chemistry 
the ancient bdicff in occult properties. 

J II. Tl. 

See article on Ciikmistuv. 
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ALCIAT, AXCIATI, orALCIATO (AHDHEA) 
— (1402-ltfGO ) Horn at Alznto in Urn Duchy of 
Milan in Id 02, and died nt Pisa in 1550. lie was 
tho restorer of Lha Roman law, and tho Renais¬ 
sance loader who brought literature Lo the aid of 
law "Tho historians of Rome, her antiquaries, 
her orators, and poets were called upon to eluci¬ 
date the obsolete wouls and obscure allusions of 
the Pandects; to which, the cnilici ns well ae 
the more valuable and extensive portion of the 
civil law, bln* method of classical Intel proba¬ 
tion ia chiefly applicable.” (Ilallam, Liferatm fl 
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of Europe, edition of IS fid, Yol I, p 417,) lie 
lectmod on law at Avignon, Milan, Uourges, 
Puns, Pavia, Bologna, and Feirarn Every¬ 
where he urged the lawyer h to wiiLe with purity 
anil elegance, and bring luw into liUimtuie 
n PmolicuL 11 lawyein were opposed to him, 
fur he lit temp Led to " Mvcep away the rubbish 
or the old oonllieLing glumes, and their HubLili- 
Ikm " Ho was a mail of the wide.sl Icninmg 
in ilm encyclopedia of knowledge of llic Limes, 
Besides Ins distinguished position as the le- 
fuL'mor of law studies, Jm was Hie pioneer in the 
willing of emldoniH Ilenry (been, the great 
authority in emblem lileratme, in Ins edition 
(1S70) for Lhe Holbein Society of Anihms Al- 
ciat'* Etnblcmuittm Fonirn Quaiuor, says: " If wo 
would desire to know what amused, rind, maybe, 
instructed Mia men who weie lemucly hteiato 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, we must 
seek some ncrpmintancii with works like AleiaL'.s 
Emblem s, whore the guiving-tool uLlcnipts to 
give a visible form to the wisdom conceded in 
mol too* and exemplified in .stanzas, whether 
of Latin verse or of the vernacular rhymes " 
Emblem hooks, ib mint lie also borne in mind, 
wuio used by .schoolmasters to assist in stimu¬ 
lating vcrne-writing, fm rhetone, and also for 
enuver.su Li on study of languages, where the 
lcLlei-piohi in connection with the device was 
given in hvo 01 more languages F, W, 

Hue Hmijiuuh. 
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ALCOHOL, THE USE AND PSYCHOLOG¬ 
ICAL EFFECT OF, — This is n subject of very 
great seienti He in Loren tin recent years, ami one in 
which much experimental woilc has been clone 
wilhuuL very wide cow'Luhivo result The,subject 
Inis much educational iiUercsLbolli because of the 
actmd olTocL upon behind children whether 
u*ed direeLlv oi by their paieuLs, and also 
beeiUHC of Lhe extensive lepitdatum iLdntivc to 
temperance jn.slruetion (q » ). IIchuWs can be 
^Lull'd in a tentative foun only The appli¬ 
ed ion of sili'li general]/a tin ns as lmvc been 
readied should not bo hastily made 

On respiration alcohol inn a slightly stimu¬ 
lating (died, iiieu'Jising .somewhat the absorp¬ 
tion of owgeu The nmnmlie fluvms, limv- 
evei, oT wines, brandies, and oLber liipmi.s me 
found Lo exert a more poweiful influence 
Llian Llic alcohol iLstdf The presence or june 
alcohol nllVets hiilivaiy nr punereulir digcs- 
lion but slighLly, when in model ate dilutions. 
Gastric seeretum is powerfully stimulated 
by modelnLe doses of uleoliol in (lie .stomach, 
and digestion is not nnlireublv intruded 
as long us the percentage of alcohol in below 
fi per cent. The presenee of ]fi per cent 
of alcohol may letrucl digesLivo action one 
fourth, or even one third Alcohol causes 
dilatation oT the blood vessels, and consequent 
hyperemia, of the mucous lining along the 
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digestive tract, especially of the stomach, 
attending more or le.ss perm mien l paralysis 
of the vaho-motor nerves. A degeneration of 
the proper glniidulm Liwnics is also often attrib¬ 
uted to continued use of alcohol, but these 
lcsuUs lire by no menus constant, Among 
the digestive organs tha most marked ciTect is 
pioduced in the liver, m which growth of con- 
nee live tissue is stimulated, giving rise to 
eiirbasis, or a luudening, of the oigan, which 
is nccompamed wiLh degeneration of the liver 
cells proper and consequent impairment of 
function. Fatty degeneration of the iivci coils 
is often apparently caused by ncutc alcohol 
poisoning. 

With regard to the food value of alcohol, 
the balance of evidence seems to indicate that 
alcohol is utilized by the body like starches, 
filigius, and oils, only, however, if taken in small 
amounts It is, m fad, actually produced 
in minute quantities in Lhe various tissues as 
one of the products! of metabolism. It is 
clearly not a tissue-building food, and the tram 
of effects set up by it is so complicated that 
the evidence is still inconclusive whether it can 
bo considered oven a tissue-pro Lectin g oi 
tissue-saving food In all cases of piolonged 
and severe tods of strength niul endurance,— 
inountain-clJiiibiiiR, fatiguing expeditions m 
cold climates, athletic snorts, — alcohol is 
strictly excluded from the click 

The continued use of alcohol is recognized as 
an important cause in cases of shriveled, 
granular Kidney and chronic Bright's disease; 
ami also of ddatniion, hypertrophy, and laity 
in fil ballon of Lhe lienrt p and in cnihuais of the 
blood vessels. 

As exhibited in Lhe ordinaly phenomena of 
acute intoxication, more or less maikcd accord¬ 
ing Lo individual susceptibility mid the nmounl 
taken, the special toxic effect of alcohol is on 
Llic nerve cenLcrs IIcic Llic loss of con Liol, in¬ 
hibition, and even of the power of eo/n (linn Lion 
is eleaily due lo a throwing out of funcLion oT 
the higher brain centers Fiom being nl first 
functional anti passing off wiLh Lhe intoxica¬ 
tion, recent evidence is n ecu inula ling Lo prove 
that degeneration of the nerve cells may bn 
caused bv continued use oT alcohol This 
degeiicinlimi may occur nmwlieii’ in the ner¬ 
vous system — in the hum, spinal cord, or 
sympathetic ganglia, and if cells are dcMruycd, 
new cells do not dexelop, and thus the injury 
is pernuiiicnt Ah a result \minus founs oT 
insanity me thus diicelly cuu&ed by alcohol; 
mid these eases amount to from 2fi pei cent to 
over !J0 pei rent of all admissions Lo insane 
asylums. Perhaps the most serious general 
effect of uleoliol is Lhe linpniml oigamzation of 
the ficrvmifl .system in the o/Tspring of alcoholic 
parentage Twenty per cent or all epileptics 
aie tiaeed to this cause, 

Demme studied the histories of ten alcoholic 
and ten normal families, with the following 
tesulla — 
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Ten AtiConoua Families Ten Noiimai* Families 


No, of child* cn , D7 
Deformed • ■ 10 

Idiotic , . . . 0 


01 

2 

0 (2 bnokwnrd) 


Emlrphc, chorcio 0 (ouo epileptic 

cured?) 0 

Noti-vuihla , , 25 3 

Norninl . . 10 (0 7) (17iiorccnt) 54 (S3 5 per cent) 


Au experiment with two pairs of dogs, carc- 
fully balanced, the males Lnotlicis and the 
females sisters fiom two not closely r cl a Led 
litters, yielded a closely compnrablo result 
Chemically pure alcohol, in amount not suffi¬ 
cient to cause perccntihlo intoxication, was 
given with the animals’ meals 


Alcoholic Fun 

No of whelpa , (7-7-0-3) 23 (17, <1 percent) 

Deformed . (2-3-3-0) 8 

15am dead , . (2-2-2-3J 0 

Viable . , , , (i-0 0-0) 4 (17 4 per cent) 


NonMAfi Paiji 


Na of whelpa , 45 

Deformed , (l-O-O-2-O-O-O-l) 4 

Bocu dead » (0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0) 0 

Vmljlo , , , (4-3-H-5-5-0-3-0) 11 (00 2 pci cent) 


Dfivcnjiort en v^ “Nor do l propose Lo connider m 
any detail Uio enrols of clrupH on germ plasm Thu 
matter ravin Is fiirlliiT lnvealigalioh MfiinwJidp eic- 
pcrienee mdicaLci Hint Lhn iinirriiiRp of nlrohnliNlfl etT- 
Uunlv, nncl inolmhlynf lisnaur any driiR to pxlrewos.is 
ns-innaieil \uLU dotorth'c dr\ rlopmonl of nfapnna, mid 
m, in so fur, unfit 11 (Euguuca, Non- York, 1U10, p, 5.) 


Public inylruction in the physiology and 
hygiene of alcohol was imuin the subject of 
exhaustive investigation by the Committee of 
Fifty, results of which me published in Vol. 1 
of the Report tiLed below 

Many careful scientific exp mi men N in regard 
to the cfTccta or the use of alcohol on musculm 
wuik and mental nctiviLy have been made in 
reemt ycais In consicjmiig the rosulh of 
these investigations the fir^t Lhmg should be a 
void of wuL'iung against busty unci sweeping 
inferences The c (feels of nlcohol me largely 
relative to the amount oT the dose, the kind of 
work clone, the length of the work, the par¬ 
ticular menial processes studied, etc 
The tcsls of Lhc effects of alcohol on muscular 
work have been made foi Lhc most pint with 
the ergograph (q v.), an msliument which 
records the amount or work done by the con¬ 
traction of one finger or one anil in lifting u 
weight. These tests have usually shown that 
the amount of work pm formed by a muscle is 
increased by the use of alcohol, alllicr under 
certain conditions, or in certain persons, or fm 
a cor Lain time Uhiially the liiinibei rather 
III nil Llui height of the contraction is affected, 
Sometimes, Lhc effect of aleohol is first to in¬ 
crease the muscular ability and then to 
deci case it 

The method itself is not free from objections, 
especially because certain psychic factors such 
ns suggestion and the like arc not excluded, 
Pr ilivcra, an English invcstigntoi who has 


made very careful studies, attempted to rulo 
out these mental factois by disguising the 
alcohol given to his subjects, mixing it with 
other drugs For example, it wag administeied 
with n solution of peppermint' no that the sub¬ 
ject was unable Lo tell whether the mixture 
contained alcohol or not. On ceilain days 
10 Lo 15 cc of Lins inixtuio were given imine- 
dmLcly befeue the Lent, and on other days Llio 
same mixture without nlcohol wofl given 
Hilling out the factors of iutcical and sugges¬ 
tion in Llu.s milliner, only ncgntiva results 
were obtained, The work done by tho sub¬ 
jects was neither incieased noi diminished 
Tima the pioblem of the effect of alcohol 
even upon Llio nmscnliu Ability is a complex 
one, and yet the main result scorns to be well 
established, that, except when given in anuill 
doses, the effort of alcohol is to mnrrase Lhc 
ability to do muscular work at first and then 
to decrease |L 

Tents of work involving mental pioccs.ses 
and of memory and association dncctly have 
been made by a miniboi of investigatin', the 
most imporlaut of those by Kiftopcliu and lim 
pupils and by Sprclit Tests of waiting have 
shown a dcncnae in the amount of work done 
Careful tests of men engaged in typesetting 
lmvo shown a con.sidoriihh* decrease uudei the 
influence of inodemlc doses or alcohol, and, 
while the number of poisons tested Lhus far 
i.s relatively -mall, Lho inference seems to be 
entirely justified Unit the general effocL of 
alcohol in lo deemiso one’s woikmg eapneiLy 
in much GccupatumH, although tho fluliieet 
often Inis the fueling that lie is doing mole than 
usual. 

Tests have nl.so liren made of the effect of 
moderate dosen of nlcohol upon such intellec¬ 
tual processes ns conuniLLing to mcmoiy, fieu 
and ImbiLuJil nssocialiou, discrimination, and 
the like The results dilti'i wiUi the difloiont 
menial pioasssea Lestrd, hut generally the 
effect of aleohol ih Lo deeronsu the mental 
ability The simple icaetioii lime is slioitoned 
somewhat nt first Choice reacLion times me 
lengthened Speech AssoemtiouH are efLen 
nierensed, but in genoinl the power or both 
fiee and habitual associations is (loci rased, 
The ability to mid is decreased, the puwei of 
committing Lo memory is dr ei eased. Atten¬ 
tion ns tested 1)3' Llio ability to strike a dot on a 
revolving (hum is decreased. 

All of these piocessi'H tested are confliilornhly 
complex Speelil lmn tried lu test the effect 
of aleohol upon the simplont mental proeessea, 
choosing Lhc i rteiifliilions of sound and testing 
tho initial Ihroshold, that is, the least Bound 
that ean be heard, mul the dwellininalion 
thicsliold, that is, the flmallexL diffcicnce be¬ 
tween two sounds that can lie noticed Tho 
striking result was found that tho effect of 
alcohol on these two Llueshohls ih different, 
The initial threshold is diminished; tho dis¬ 
crimination threshold is increased) that is, 
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unclear the influence* of alcohol, a lower sound cun 
b e heard, but the difference between two 
sounds must bo greater in ordoi that they may 
be distinguished. The explanation Riven these 
opposite results is open U> doubt. The effect 
of fllcohul is bo narrow the spun of con- 
aciousiiesn and apparently Lo decrease Ilia 
mommy Ah a lesult of this only the jungle 
Bound is attended to, and other stimuli arc* not 
noticed The one HciiHution attended lo fills 
the whole of eonseiousnesH (hinscquoiiLly 
a lower Hound than usual eun be distinguished; 
bub m case of two sounds the Lu.st fades out 
or h Imniihcd from consciousness as soon as 
the second 5s noticed, and consequently the 
two cannot be hold logolhci and compared as 
in the normal condition. iSpecht finds that the 
effects of small doses of alcohol are the eamo 
m kind as the effects of largo doses, and that 
the lesults of taking alcohol arc cumulative 

The chief results of all these investigations 
or the effect of alcohol on mental ability mo 
apparently the following' the .sensovy-motor 
nativity is incicased, Lhc ability to commit to 
memoiy and the power of association and bho 
more complex mental processes in general arc 
fleciflUHod, The effect of NiimU doses on muscu- 
lar ability docs nob heein to bo appreciable 
'when Lhc psychic faotois of suggestion and the 
like aio luled out The effect of lnigor doses 
is to incieasc 1 Lhc imiscuhu ability at first and 
then den ease it In general Lhc immediate 
effects of model ate doies of alcohol of from 
30 lo 10 co. in to increase muscular abiliLy and 
lo decrease the mental ability. The imme- 
diale effect of large doses is to decrease the 
mental ability, and the effect of such doses 
persists foi a long time, perhaps for 48 hours 
The depressing effects of alcohol in general 
have been clearly shown. 

No adequate investigations of the effect of 
alcohol upon the menial ability of children 
have been made ; but the studies by Kendo 
on 25 children indicate that bho effect h similar 
to that m case of adults And there seems to 
be the moio reason for forbidding altogether 
the use of alcoholic sLiimilnnls to chiUlicn and 
youth j for during the period of development 
at nil events the mental activity should he 
spontaneous, without interference from drugs 
of any kind, and the effect, even of moderate 
doses of alcohol, is probably to rclnid mental 
dovelopmenL. 

In view of tlio inadequate in ves ligation a 
already made, the sporinl psychic effects of 
alcohol cun hardly be slnted dogmatically. 

(!,F. IJ. andW. II. H 

See Tr.MmiANCU, Inbtiiwi’HW in, Cor a dis¬ 
cussion of Lho more direcLly. educational 
aspect of this topic, and for the legislation relat¬ 
ing thereto 

HefarBricos: — 
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the //union Hodu (London, 1007 ) 370 pp 
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IIohanou’, M, A and A J Evidcnrn again-iL Alrohnl, 
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01'rniT, \V, Die Jiecwflussung der •Swtics/'riJi/.fifliicn 
(lurch gmntjc AlLohohiiciigen (Leipzig, 1007.) 

I Teil, 115 p 

WiLKEn, Karl. Dio Bedeviling und Stellung der Alko- 
hotfrage \n dcr Erzuhunos-Schulc (MllncJicn, 

1000) 120 p 

Papers by ABcbnlTeiibiirg, Rudm, Smith, and others Jn 
Emil Ivrnepclin’B Psychohoischc Arhntcn, Vok 1-4 
(Leipzig.) 

ALCORN AGRICULTURAL AND ME¬ 
CHANICAL COLLEGE, ALCORN, MISS.— 
A coeducational institution for whiLe students, 
founded by the Southern Presbyterians in 
1828 as Oakland College, and taken over in 
1871 by the slate. The present title was 
adopted in 1878 to obtain Lhc benefits of the 
act of Congress of 1602 A state appiopria- 
tion of about $16,000 a year is received. A fivo 
years' pioparalory course, leading up to the 
four years' college scientific course, is offcicd, 
upon the completion of which the degree of 
J1 S is given Admission requirements are, 
however, vague and indefinite. Departments 
of agriculture, industries, fine arts, and nurse 
training are also maintained. The faculty 
includes 5 professors, 3 assistant professors, and 
12 instructors and assistants L J* Brown, 13.S,, 
is the president 

ALCOTT, AMOS BRONSON (1700-1888). 
—-Educator mul auLhcir, was born at Wolcott, 
Conn., Nov 29, 1709. He was essentially 
self-educated, having received an abbreviated 
course in the common schools and acade¬ 
mies of New England. In 1813 he took 
up the itinerant occupation of peddler of small 
wares, and subscription books, which took 
him into most of the states or the Union. lie 
began hia career as a teacher in Connecticut in 
1S23, and his school at Cheshire soon attracted 
widcspicacl notice by the examples of improve¬ 
ment which lie set. Single desks were substi¬ 
tuted foi the long benches and double and 
three-seated desks, the pupils were provided 
with slnLcs, pencils, and blackboards ; a school 
binary was established; light gymnastic exer¬ 
cises were Introduced j the children wero 
encouraged to keep dinucs and to make collec¬ 
tions of common objects, and ho broke away 
from the old rulo of bqvci o and indiscriminate 
punishments, and substituted therefor appeals 
to the affections and moral sentiments of the 
83 
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children. Of his course of study he wrote, 

“ It ih adapted professedly lo the wants mul 
genius of the young mind, it rcfcia to children, 
and it insists that children are the best jndgea 
of wlmt meets then mints and feelings." Ilia 
scheme of niouil training mis the most rational 
and elaborate in the annals or early Amciiemi 
ethiealiun Equally impm taut was the scheme 
of physical training, It aimed to train the 
physical powcis in relation to the practical 
uhos of life. It piovided special umwcim’S for 
the rye, the emi, and the voice, with emphasis 
on such games uh balancing, jumping, hupping, 
swinging, and running Ills principles of 111 L 0 I- 
lcctual education may be briefly Minimal ized 
as follows; follow nature; employ flic known 
to induce the unknown, teach by mmMc and 
tangible objects, by oral, illustrative, and 
famihai' methods, biing all or the powcift of 
the mind into harmonious development and 
cxci ciso; prepare the mincl to investigate foi 
itself t make experiment the Lest of theory and 
the basis of fact; consult Lbo minds, genius, 
and habits of the pupils; furnish constant 
employment. The school was open in the 
evenings for story-telling, plays, and games 
Self-government was a notable feature of the 
Cheshire experiment A fiiipei in tendon t, n re- 
could, n. hbraiian, mul a conservator — sclecLcd 
Iiom tlio school mem hoi 5 — cooperated with 
the teacher Reforms so pronounced were not 
to pass unchallenged, and Mr Alcott FOon mot 
with endless opposition, noL only from Iih 
patrons but from bin colleagues. In 1826 
lie went to Boston, where he opened an infant 
school and published his Observations on the 
Principles and Methods of Infant Instruction, 
which in some respects was an exposition of the 
PcstidoiHuau method lie was called to Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1830 to accept nposition in n private 
school conducted by William Russell, but four 
ycnia later he returned to Boston and opened 
the famous Temple School Here he ropes ted 
tlio experiments of Iho Cheshno school, and 
introduced innovations which shocked tho 
pedagogic repose of his conservative contem¬ 
poraries He had as assistant teachers in 
the Temple School two women who later 
became distinguished in American education 
and letters Elizabeth Pnlmoi Peabody 
(r/.w.) arul Surah Margaret Fuller, afterwards 
the Marchioness d'Ossoli Miss Pcnbody J a 
book, Record of Mr AtcolVs exemplifying the 
Principles of Moral Cultuic (Poston, J835), 
gives an adnumblo pm picture of the Tcmplo 
School t and Mr. Alcatpa daughter Louisa May 
in lici Little Men utilized many of the incidents 
of the experiment in her imaginary Plumfirld 
School In 1830 Mr, Alcotfc publislied tlio 
first volume of his Conversations mill Children 
on the Gospels, and a year later tho second 
volume appealed. These books met with a 
storm of criticism from the ulLia-orhhodox 
which ultimately caused the downfall of his 
school. The Boston cxpoumsnb mot the 


hearty approval of such well-known educa¬ 
tional leaders as Horace Minin, Henry Barnaul, 
Thomas II GalluudoL, Ralph Waldo Emoison, 
Walter 11. Johnson, and \Ydhnm KUpry Shun¬ 
ning] but the opposition from roiiMsvalivo 
mul traditional schoolmen ruined tilt’ finjinc-inl 
support oT Iho school, inuI it bad to lm given up 
in I S3!) IlnmoL iNIili Liikvlii, uflpi her return 
to lCngland rroin America in 1837, published 
what she intended In bo a eiu mature of ilic 
Temple School. H eame lo the nUuntimi of 
■lames Vicncpimt < heaven, an English philan¬ 
thropist and fnnuoi iihmii'IiiIc of Postiilo^i. 
He .saw in her hurlcsciue tin* genuino Poslaloz- 
zian spirit and molJiod, and lit (inoo opened 
eol'l’csprmdoJicc mKIi Air AlcnlL and pio- 
noiineod lum tho tiur sucreshor of the Swiss 
refoimtr An English Peslnloz/hm school 
which Ureaves was oigrini/dng ul Hum was 
mimed the Alcott House, m hciiior of the 
Aineiiean Umelier Alcott subsequently made 
a trip to England, hut Cleaves had died before 
ho reached there The lust fifty yenrh of his 
life Alcott dovoLed ta Liu- study and Lenrlung 
of philosophy. Ills eontribuliuiiH to tho hteia- 
ture of education will be found in tile Apirr*- 
can Journal of Education (1820-1831), the 
American Annals of /fr/iirafioii (1831-1837), 
and the early volumes of the Aineiicnn Institute 
of I ns true Lion. Dining Ids Honing ycnia he 
look an native pmt in the comluoL of the 
Concord School of Philosophy lie died at 
Concord, Mass, Mai eh -1, 1H8S, W.S M, 

HofcrencoEi — 

R^niiohn Memoir nr A UremsOn Alcott in Jinrnard'B 
Anniriran Journal of Induration (1H77, Veil XVVII, 
pp 2 *G- 2 ,I 0 ) 

Saniiohn and IIaiuuh. A Hrofl&on Alcott —//ia Li/e 
rind PfiiloTDjriifj (UnsUiii, 

Monooe.W R Ihstortf of thr pctilntosz^n Movement iti 
the IfiiUcd Stnfcs (.Syrnuinc, 1005 ) 

ALCOTT, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (1798- 
1850). — Educational writer, educated in the 
public schools of Connecticut and at Yale Col¬ 
lege; teacher m lbupublic h oilm>E of Connecticut; 
institute lecturer in New England ; associate 
editor of the American Annals of Education , 
aiilhoi of Construction of Miool Houscs t A 
I Yard to Teachers, Essays on Penmanship, and 
Confessions of a •Schoolmaster , also of numinous 
articles in educational join mils. W. 8. M. 

ALCUIN (ALCHUINE . Lnt ALCUINUS or 
ALBINUS , called ELACCUS uL the Palace 
School) (735-HOd), tlio adviser of Cimrle- 
maRiie, was born of noble Northumbrian parenl- 
age about 735 A. i). Edunnted nt the School of 
York, under the upper vision of Arclibi.Hlion Eg¬ 
bert (r/w,), ho was fii'ul the favoiila pupil find 
then tho beloved colleague and Li avcling tom- 
panion of the master, FTClbeit; and finally, 
when in. 7GG Mboit became archbishop, Ilia suc¬ 
cessor, jointly with Ennbaid in tlic conduct of 
tha school. Ha was ordained deacon probably 
S4 
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in 7G7 (he never received priest's orders), and 
continued to touch and travel till in 778 
Albert's resignation and Eanbnld's consocia¬ 
tion as nichbishop left him undisputed head 
of tho school, while on jElbert’s death in 780 
lie apparently inherited his master's library 
AUciuly his journeys and the influx of foicign 
students to York had introduced him to many 
continental scholars, — and now, going to 
Rome to procure the -paftium for Eanbnld, lie 
met Charles tho Cheat at Pavia, in Minch, 781, 
and wm induced to transfer hia am vices, hi at 
tentatively and then permanently, from the 
Northumbiian to tho Frankish kingdom. 
Till 71)3, however, his work for Charles was 
only intermittent. lie appeared in Mercia 
in 786, ns a Noitlmmbrian commissioner in 
attendance on tho Papal Legates, and again 
ill 790 ns nn envoy sent by Charles to make 
peace with OfTn, nnd then Northumbrian affairs 
occupied him till 793. Hut in 794 he waa 
piDscnt nt the Synod of Fiiudcfort, and, Yimous 
causes having prevented his obeying Ennhald'a 
summons to York in. 795, the murder of tho 
Northumbrian king in 700 finally determined 
him never to ictiiin to England, Hoping for 
letiiemcnt at Fulda, he was allowed only to 
cxchango ins work at the palace for the task of 
ctttnhliftlung a model monastic school as Abbot 
of St. Mm tin's at Tours Here ho spent Jus 
last years in study, teaching, and devotions, 
paying at first an annual visit to the Court, and 
carrying on in letters, trcntiscs, and even in a 
public disputation at Aachen (piobahly in 790), 
a lengthy conti oveisy with the Adoptionisfc 
heretics whose teachings had lately spread fiom 
Spain into Southern Gaul, But hi SOI in¬ 
creasing ill health obliged him Lo delegato all 
secular tasks to otheis, though lie still wrote 
and studied. lie died on Whitmmday, May 
19, 801 

Lacking ns Alcuhi was in heroic qualities,— 
ill daring and in originality, —• there was much 
that was attractive in his character Pino 
and devout, patient, kindly, and humble- 
minded, lie was generous in the love and ad- 
mu ation he lavished on men of a stronger type 
Above all things he was faithful — faithful to 
Ins master Charles, to the See of Home, to the 
orthodoxy of Ins teachers, to the moral stand- 
aid by which he guided himself and judged 
others, ancl to the compelling sense of duly 
which made him forget pain and weakness in 
his cngcincvss to be even gaming and giving tho 
treasures of wisdom and combating error with 
the weapons of authority and precedent. Lli 
some dcgice this humble fidelity stands ui the 
way of a just estimate of his woik, lie was 
bo much tho instrument of others, tho oxcculor 
of their wishes, the medium for transmitting 
their teaching, that the personal element is 
hard to evaluate Ilia voluminous writings 
arc not m general educational, but consist 
mainly of letters and poems, contiovcrsml, 
theological, and liturgical compilations. There 


are. however, treatises on grammar, rhetoric 
niul dialectic, with two short dissertntions ami 
various letters on astronomical problems, 
mainly in connection with the calendar. 
Works on music, arithmetic), and geometry, 
mentioned by Alouin's biographer, are not 
known to exist. Tho G)am?natica begins 
with a Bliort dialogue De vera phihso-phia be¬ 
tween a nmsLcr and a pupil, which indicates 
AIcuui'b viewti on education. Like most 
medieval wiitcva, he makes the comprehension 
of tho Scriptures the ultimate aim of study; 
but, in Big ting on tho need of enlightenment from 
on high, he urges also the necessity of human 
effort, and declares the Seven Liberal Arts 
essential to the attainment of wisdom, In the 
second dialogue, in which the personal arc 
Alcuin and two boys, a Fiatik ancl a Saxon, 
ho defines G lain mar, mcngerly enough, as the 
#r science of written sounds the guardian of 
correct speech and writings," ami, though enu¬ 
merating twenty-six parts of the subject, 
actually confines himself almost entirely to 
accidence and etymology, a supplementary 
De Orlhographia, however, correcting the 
Turonica rushcilas of his pupils at St Martin's 
The De Rhetorica et Yirlutibus discusses the 
uses rather limn the naLuic of Rhetoric The 
dialogue faun, oluunetcvvatically Anglo-Saxon, 
is retained, hut tho speakers arc here Alcuin 
and Charles himself. Tho ticnbmont of the 
subject, based on Cicero and Isidore, is meager. 
Tho De Dialcclica deals with the dialectic art 
itself, not merely its applications hub is ncithei 
original nor adequate, though dialectic is de¬ 
claim! necessary to the study of theology. 

These treatises would by themselves hardly 
entitle Alcuin to a high place m the roll of 
medieval schohus, but they afford no safe 
criterion of either his own attainments or his 
educational success. Granted that his knowl¬ 
edge of rhetoric niul dialectic was superficial, 
that lie was iguoiant or Ilcbrow ancl scarcely 
less so of Greek, yet at least his grammatical 
studies wcig wide enough to give him a familiar 
acquaintance not only with patristic willing*, 
but with some Latin classics, especially with 
the poets whom to the last he loved to quote, 
and a capacity for wilting, not only facile 
though faulty and uninspired verses, bub Latin 
prose, which, if not invariably coirect, was easy, 
simple, and dignified. And, again, it was not 
as the wriLcr of textbooks,—imperfect sum¬ 
maries of oral teaching,— but as a Minister of 
Education to Charles, and qs tho mnstci whose 
pcisonal ten-clung stimulated the interest and 
nidus try of pupils, men ancl women, of every 
rank ancl age, that he did his rnal work for learn¬ 
ing. It ib indeed impossible to appraise 
exactly lus shnro in the Carolinginn Renaissance 
lie was undoubtedly the confidential adviser 
of Charles in his educational schemes, they seem 
sometimes to follow Anglo-Saxon precedents, 
— and tho Advionitio Ge?ierahs and the letter 
to Abbot Daugulf in particular, bientiling 
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Alcuin'3 very apint, nifty even have been drafted 
by his pen. Dul morn than this cannot be 
Mild, And, while hit* letters show in the horn 
tcnchor,—patient, connidemlc, indefatigable, 
(It*votea to hi8 task; confident rd the saemlncss 
of his vocation, — they give little or no de¬ 
tailed infaimalion us to Lho methods and 
result 1 * of all lus labors Thus the vnluo of 
his work is left to bn sumiiKed fiom the vipor 
which after lus dentil a till marked the schools 
where ho hnd taught,—from the achieve¬ 
ments of Ins own pupils, or his MIday Inhovers, 
— and from the pciHsbcnoe of the conserva¬ 
tive, ns opposed to the creative, impure of 
the intellectual revival, nil thiough Lhe dark 
pcuod of feudal strife and anarchy, till the 
dawn of a greater revival u\ the twelfth 
con tiny 

See also the ailiclc on Ciiah mm a gnu and 
Education. C. J. Ih 0. 
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llhniQQ JittilcncyclopUiIte /ilr protestTJieiilijyic, 
3Lp Auflfteo. 

LAHmfrr. J 11. llioffrapfiv of Almin (Louvmn, 1U.fl) 
LoiiBNTH, F TJioff raphy of Alcio'n (Ilnllo, 1H2D ) Tr 
liy J M, Sl&c (Lttiidun, IK.I7.1 
Mohnikil, F. JJtPOrapiil/ of Ate mu (l’ani, 1853 nml 
iHo;h) 

Wattlniucu,'W Ileutschlmula Cte&rhichtsqucllni, Veil I, 
Wti&T. A F. Alcum mui (he Rise of the Christum 
Schools, (Gicnt Educators,) (London, 18UJ ) 
WtHNim, 1C hiographyof Alenin (PrukrOorn, JS70 ) 

ALDEN, JOSEPH. —Educator and author, 
born lit Cairo, N.Y , Jan 4, 1807; educated in 
public iind private schools, nL Brown University, 
and lMncolcm Theological Seminary; profcsaoi 
in Williams College (1835-1832) mul in Lafay¬ 
ette College (1852-1857); president of Jefferson 
College (1B&7-1SG7) and principal of the State 
Normal School at Albany (1867-1972); author 
of Ethics, Logic, Political Economy, Ci»ics, 
and Jnlclfcclufd Pkdoaopfij/ f died at New 
York City, Aug. 30, 1SS5 W. S. M 

ALDEN, TIMOTEY (1781-1830) — Edu¬ 
cated in this district fauhoolu of Mnfmrhuscitta 
and at ltarviud College; teacher in public 
schools and academies; first president of Alle¬ 
gheny College (1B17-J831). W. S M. 

ALDHELM (fl'iQ (7)-70(1)—An English 
scholni important m tho history of education as 
one of the most brilliant of the scholars Lrained 
at the Canterbury school founded about 6GB 
by the Archbishop Theodore and the Abbot 
Adrian (gw.), The school gave a new impulse 
to learning, though it would be an end to 
suppose that learning had fallen asleep alto¬ 


gether between the Roman niililmy evacuation 
and the coining of Augustine in 567. The 
school oi .selmula founded m East Anglia by 
the joint elTnrh of King iSighercL, Lhe Burgun- 
dmn Bishop Felix, and Lhe Irish monk Fiirmi in 
(130 depended for Lemdiera on u pedagogues and 
imhUm’.h nrtor the custom of KenL" (He(l(*,//i.sf 
Eerie, s, c xvm), Avhieli sIiuaah UmL llie Donum 
imperial schools m Kent .survived the Saxon 
onslaught, Ahlliclin himself mpn'senled the 
older culture, fur, burn at Sherburne, he had as 
his teacher th* famuim Irish Innrlm Mmhlulf 
of Miilineslmiy, ayJki himself ie))iesonled, an 
Turn a iepre willed, (he imperial tnvdihon, 
On Limn nival of Throdoio and Adrian, Ahlheiin 
ut Dime joined Lhe in, ami fioiu them and their 
vanod liiinuy acquired a inofouud ki\opl¬ 
edge or (heck and Lulin, an well ns, Lheie 
is reason Lo believe, Hebrew We know from 
famous Anglo-Saxon and medieval document h 
that the stiulv oT Ilclncw never Outirely died 
out Tile culls of learning weie so insistent 
that Aldhclm joined the Can(prlmiy whoo] a 
second tunc in Tin t.licr semeh for knowledge, 
lie was a woithv scholar or n Heliool that 
rendered possible Llie gieat literal y niovenient 
which was Lo be clowned ljy Aleiuti, Bede 
tells us tlmt as late ns 732 lheie were scholars 
to whom (ii’cok and Lnlin Mere ns familiar 
as thou nulivo longuo, Aldlieim, llip chief 
scholar of his rigo, did much to hLiciiglliou Lhe 
movement As Lhe Hureesnor of Alnilciulf in 
the monastery at Miilmealmiv, und uh the In at 
Bishop oT Sherboine, he did much lo multiply 
houses of learning and lo spy end culture. 
By Ins journey lo Borne m thr days of Pope 
Sergius, he may be smd lo have paved tho 
way foi Llie format ion of the Sa\nn Snhool of 
llcuue by Iuh kinsman lue, king of the TYesl 
Saxons, in 727 (Floicn Ihhtmiaiurn, Rolls ed. 
Vol. I, pp 308-3(10, and see Matiiikw Pauis) 
Iiig inm.Hulf Avas indeed an cducuLimialiht 
worthy of Inn age for "lie lured the hervicea 
of two most skilful Leueherh of (lieek fioiu 
Athena, 11 (Sandys,) But Aldlieim was noL 
merely a scholni and lilt' fust of lhe line of 
schohus who adorned the cirIiLIi century in 
England He was also a fnnuniH builder of 
churches, and aL least one of his buildings 
still survives We may see in this cluucli- 
building inovenieiit the origin of that lerhnieal 
trauiuiR in cliuicii schools winch was enjoined 
by tho English Canons of the year UflO Aid- 
helm died m the year 709, m the wooden cbm eh 
of Doulting nciu Wells, and lie was buried ut 
Malmesbury, ilselr one of the inosb famous 
of Lhe early ceiiteis of education, Some 
of AldheWh Moral y woik mutiU ex Unit, such 
as his Dc Lavdc Virginiiotift (wlncJi AvaS dedi¬ 
cated Lo and is evidence of Lhe Latin culLuic 
of the AhlicRS oT Barking and her nun ft) j i)c 
Laudibm VirtfUmm and uu cdiicnlian j\I work 
on the writing of Latin verse entitled Lihe) 
dc i?cp/cunno (see the Dichotomy of National 
Biograpky) J E O. db M, 
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ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD (1772-1951), 
— Historian and theologian educated at Wash¬ 
ington and Leo Univorsity; president of Hamp¬ 
den Sidney CoLU'gQ (1797—1000) and of liman 
College in Georgia (1810-1012; profcssoi in 
Pnneoton Theological Seminary (1R12-1S51); 
author of Ilntoiy of the Log College, Outlines of 
jtfurnl SciVnre, and of liirnicrmis theological 
and historical works, W. 8. M. 

ALEXANDER DE VILLA DEI (or VIL- 
LEDIEU),—A native of Flanclcis who 
flourished duiing the latter twelfth and early 
thirteenth rent lines. About 1119 ( lie wrote 
a Latin gnimniai, u pari of which is the Doc- 
trinule, one of the most famous nntl most 
widely used of all textbooks lb is composed 
in veisc, and consists of 2045 lines, 1073 of 
which are devoted to etymology, *17G to syntax, 
and 1095 to quantity, nccent, and figiues. 
Numerous manusoiipt copies yet exist, and it 
went through almost 300 punted editions, 
As an introductory text it went far to replace 
the older ones, .such as DonuLus and ITiflcinn, 
Us popuhivity was due partially to its metrical 
foim winch rendered it easier to memorize. 
The prevailing method of elementaly mstme- 
Lioii was by mrmommg of the complete text 
Its logical arrangement anil distinctions ap¬ 
pealed to the ilmlrcLic interests of the times, 
and m addition it included more of a voenbu- 
liuy drawn fiom Christum auLlioia, nnd incor¬ 
porated many of the changes in the language 
which Imd occuncd subsequent to the construc¬ 
tion of the earlier texts. The general use af 
the trxt obtained for its authoi the title of the 
"Aristotle 1 of Ciriuiimar ,f ; but for the same 
reason the text diew the special opposition of 
the caily humanists, and it wns goneially dis- 
cftidcd early in tho sixteenth cautuiy. 
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ALEXANDER I, OF RUSSIA —See Russia, 
Education Systems or 

ALEXANDER, THE GREAT.—Born 35(1 
ii.c , died 323 n c, lie is interesting to us m this 
place not as conqueror and soldier, but in his 
capacity ns pupil of Anatolic, and pntion of 
Greek loiters. lie was first committed to 
the care of Lunice, his nurse, who loved him 
as a mother nnd whose children afterwards 
served him to the death. At the age of 0, 
ho fell under the euro not of an ordinaly 
Greek pedagogue, the typical chaperoning 
slave, but of n nuin of loyal birth, Leonidas, 
a strict disciplinarian who taught the lad 
tcmpeiftiicc and economy, and perhaps gave 
him an example of the martinet which Alex¬ 
ander was not slow to imitate in later life. 
At length his father; the royal Philip of Mncc- 


don, recognizing that it urns better to influence 
the youth by argument than command, sent 
for Aristotle, ns the most learned and saga¬ 
cious of philosophers, to come to him, Alexan¬ 
der was at this time 12 years of ago Tho 
two formed an extraordinary conjunction, 
for, ns Zell says: "The one hail the power find 
the call to master and rule the world, The 
other hud discovered and subjugated a new 
world for tho human mind and for science 11 
Alexander becaino a pupil m Aristotle's school 
at Mic/n, where the great master was wont lo 
walk through the grove with his pupils or teach 
them from his gieat sLone chair Although 
AnsLoLlo declined tho solicitations of Alex¬ 
ander, who ascended tho Macedonian Lhrono 
in330 ii.c, to accompany him on bis wnrliko 
expeditions, a dose correspondence and friend¬ 
ship appears to have been long maintained 
between those two, m some respects the great¬ 
est figures of the Hellenic age; and it is sig¬ 
nificant that on tho death of Alexander, the 
Staginte philosopher was compelled to quit 
Athena on the ground that he had been a 
Macedonian favorite. 

It must have been partly owing to the in¬ 
fluence of AuAotle that Alexander became an 
cxLensivG render of books and a most en¬ 
thusiastic admirer of llomci, whose poetry 
alone lie is smd to have found truly noble, 
grand, and kingly The principal authorities 
for Alexander's education mo the somewhat 
doubtrul accounts of Plutarch and Dion 
Chrysostom us. PRC, 


Heferontos: — 

IIoOAnTir Philip and Alexander a/ Mqecd pa, (Now 
York, 1007.) 

MfiiiAUY, J P Akjandcr'a Ewpvrc, (Nov Yoik, 1898.) 
Pliitaikui Life of Alexander 

Sanuys, J, Pi History of Classical Scholarship, (Cam- 
liritlffp, 1003 ) 

Wiieelmi, Il.I, Alexander (he Great, (New York, 1000 ) 


ALEXANDRIA, SCHOOL AND UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF — An institution which repi esents tho 
zenith of the somewhat barren and pedantic pe¬ 
riod of cosmopolitan Greek learning, The city 
of Alexandria, founded in 332 n c by Alex¬ 
ander tho Great, fell upon his death to Ptolemy 
Botcr, who reigned m Egypt horn 306 to 285 
no, Aa wise a i ider as he was a successful 
wnmoi, Ptolemy appears to have reflected 
that the supremacy of the Greeks was ulti¬ 
mately tlm supremacy of mind, and under 
the nclvico and with the assistance of his 
friend, tho Athenian orator, Demetrius Pha- 
lercua, ha collected a vast number of manu¬ 
scripts and lnulfc a museum. The museum is 
In he TCKavcleil us an endowed college designed 
at fiish ns n lioinc of erudition and research 
rather than a school for tho propagation of 
knowledge Its professors or fellows con¬ 
stituted a body of learned Greeks favored and 
suppoitcd by a Greek dynasty, but isolated 
m the midst of a nation of tmaympathotio 
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Egyptians. They were therefore thrown bock 
upon then own society and upon the standard 
litaraturo of Llie classical age of Greece Under 
these circumstances the Alexandrian university 
became more famous for Utcinry nml gram¬ 
matical studies than productive genius, and 
the libiary, the greatest of ancient times, 
eclipsed the importance of Lite ltuiscum, 
On the otliei hand, a cons idci able almoin to 
progicss wag made at Alcxandiia in inaLlie- 
imfics and physical science as well ns cnLioism, 
antiqunrian lcscaich, and foinrnl li Lera turn. 

In an estimation of the work of the school 
and university of Alexandria, Lwa periods ought 
to be carefully discriminated. From its foun¬ 
dation to ilg conquest by Augustus and the 
Homans in 30 He, the icputation of the 
institution was due to its literary and ncicntific 
bias, Subsequent to the Roman conquest, 
however, and until the occupation of Alex¬ 
andria by llio Mohammedans m 0*10 a.d., Uio 
remarkable feature or Alexandrian culture was 
tho development of the Neo-Platomc philosophy, 
Accordingly the dcscnption which inn mediately 
follows applies primarily to tho pi c-Ilonian 
period of Ale tan dm. 

The successor of tho fust Ptolemy con¬ 
tinued and excelled the endeavors of thu 
founder of his dynasty to make Alexandria 
the intellectual capital of the woild Ptolemy 
Philadelpluis, dining his leign from 2 Hu to 
247 u>c M was advised by the poet Callimachus 
in much the same way ns bis piccleccssor by 
Dcmetiius, and collected the works of Amtotlo 
and many Egyptian and Hebrew Lexti Dur¬ 
ing tins reign the grcntci and the lesser binaries 
were completed and a beginning was mado 
in the ducctiou of ti [instating the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Gicok. This was the origin 
of the famous Soptuagint version of tha Old 
TesLament, Of the third Ptolemy, called 
Eucigctcs, it is i elated tlmt lie borrowed 
from Athens and retained the standard editions 
of the great Athenian dramatists, while he 
nbo required travelers to leave behind them 
a copy of any literary work which they might 
be so fortunate as to possess, The traditional 
accounts of the number of books collected in 
the great libiary arc incicdibic; the volumes 
arc saul to have amounted to 200,000 in the 
time of Demetnus Phnlcicus, anrl to have 
numbered ab the maximum 700,000 

Inconsiderable as tho quantity of extant 
litcuituro produced by the Alexandrian school 
must be, in comparison with tho enormous 
amount that has been lost, it is none the lcsa 
BiiCTIeicnL Lo indicate the general chnracteiislics 
of early Alexandrian culture. Much of it 
wus pedantic, there was lilLlo or no expression 
of lomanticism outside the poems of Theocritus, 
There were learned poema like the Hymns 
of Cidhirmcbua, obscure epica such n=? the 
Argonautics of Apollonius Rhoduis and the 
Alexandra or Cassandra of Lycophron, didncLic 
verses typified by the Phenomena and Signs 


of Weather of A rains, epigrams and satires 
like those of Timon The atmosphere of 
courts and royal endowments conduced to 
research rallicr tlum creative activity, for¬ 
malism rather tlum fimloin Giaminm, 
ciiLicmm, piosody, and myLhology were first 
ole v a led iiiLo Hcienccs at Alexandria Ilcic, 
first, lives were devoted to archmolngy; heie r 
Llio fii rtt dielioinirirs wpip made, lint llioro 
was no aLLompL lo luilioiinlue the foieign 
cultuie, no iilLoiiipt lo fuse 111® (lieek and 
Egypt 1 an civili^nliuiiH 

If Llie progiesa of AlexAmlrinn cuUuro 
append to have been slow, H'iuliyrly Lu its 
opportunities, it is none Lhe loss vilully iin- 
j art ant from an absolute point of view. The 
nbois of Euclid on gcomcliy, Apollonius on 
conic sections, Aichiuiedcx on physics, Eratos¬ 
thenes on scientific Rcoginpliy, Hern and 
Philo on dynamics, and Hippciichus on nalion- 
oiny cannot he too fully iipmeemlccl. It was 
to Alexandria, ami especially Lo Ihppaichns, 
that tho remarkable PLoleiuiue system uf 
aslionomy, wiLh ih rpicyeheal theory of the 
movements uT Llie heavenly bodies, admirable 
and sciviewable notwithstanding its eiiora, 
was due. RuL such genuine HCieutific achieve¬ 
ments were buried mining a mass of pi use co lu¬ 
men Lanes and expositions 

One scivicenble result of tho zeal Toi exposi¬ 
tion mid criticism remains to bo mentioned 
It was the work of the. curly Alexiuiduan 
HAVmiLfl not only Lo collect and preserve classical 
nrmiuiMnpLs, but also Lo nrimigc the Lexta and 
tettlc the acceiiLs. It Js owing to theii patient 
efforts that we now possess Llie theory of 
Greek accents and legible texts or Llio Homeric 
and other ppeat works of lho Greek intellect, 

Subsequent to the Roman occupation of 
Alexandria in 30 ii.u., while the away of Greek 
lcLleis in the schools suiters no interruption, it 
perceptibly yields Lo the dominant interest in 
philosophy. Alexandra was pmilmrly li Lied 
ny Ubaitualion and llw quality of Us population, 
in which Greek, Hebrew, Ara’bic, and EgypLinn 
elements wcic prominent, to become the teat 
of anew synthetic philosophy, The pcculmnty 
of Alexandrian philosophy consists in its sym¬ 
bolical and religious bent In a large measure, 
these fcnlutca were the result uf mi attempt 
to harmonize the highest results uf the icligious 
speculation of Pinto and AnfcLotln wiLli the 
religion of the Jews and afterwards with (lirifi- 
tianifcy Tho contael of Cheek with Hebrew 
thought produced Neo-Platonism (r/.u), which is 
repiescnted by Liu* names of Aiiinionuis Saccns, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Tamblicua, and Piorlua, 
Tile conLact of five Greek thought with Ohris- 
tian doctrine issurcl m such heretical foims of 
belief as Gnosticism (r/.y). The Neo-Platonic 
philosophy in particular, whoso best representa¬ 
tive is PloLimis, baa cxciciacd a profound in¬ 
fluence upon the thought of both the ancient 
and the modem world. 

Because of its historical importance, and 
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because it has been unjustly viewed by the or¬ 
thodox on account of its liberalism, and by the 
scientifically minded on account of its symboli¬ 
cal vagaries, the Nco-Platoiuc philosophy oC the 
Alexandrian school deserves a brief explanation 
Its dominant chmac tens tic is mysticism It 
confounded philosophy with iclipiouj and practi¬ 
cally founded il church m establishing a school, 
It took up tho cudgels against Christianity 
nb the same time that it colored Iho pages of 
many of the Gieck Fathom, Its heresy way 
regarded as dnngeious because of iLs very insidi¬ 
ous similarity to the Christian doctrine, which 
made its lefutation so much the more difficult 
On the oilier hand, Neo-Platonism, like athei 
foims of mysticism, appealed chiefly to individ¬ 
uals and did nob attempt to conccntiate itseH 
into a formal By stem, The method adopted in 
teaching the system was dialectic A begin¬ 
ning was made from the dissatisfaction with the 
objects of sense which PluLo had rdblongbcforc, 
and the separation of the world of sense from the 
superior, indeterminate world of perfect ideas 
which may be contemplated by reason. In 
lenson, the ideas of the good may be utudiedbya 
return upon itself The Neo-Platonic system, of 
education totally disregarded the world of 
sense ns unreal and remote, and fixed Lhc gaze 
solely on Iho so-cnllcd 11 intelligible ” woild, at 
jnobt adding only mathematic 1 ? to its con¬ 
templation. 

Ultimately as the scat of a metaphysical 
school of Christian theology, as well ns of the 
Nco-Grcemiv sects, Alexandria became the 
theatei of innumerable and bitter religious 
polemics between thorn, especially Nco-Plato- 
msin niul Chiistinmty. P. It, C. 
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ALEXIA — A speech disorder consisting in the 
inability to read nude standingly (not neces¬ 
sarily aloud) punted or written speech symbols 
Sco Ai'Hasia. 
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ALFRED, KING —(Reigned 871-D01 ad) 
As Educator —Tho traditional ideals of King 
Alfred arc set forth in his pi office tn the trans¬ 
lation of Pope Gregory's Pastoral Care (eel. by 
Sweet, E E T S ) and in comments in the trans¬ 
lation of Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy 
(cd by Sed g eft eld, p 40), These passages find a 
close pai ailel in tho Epistola dc tittei is colendis and 
other pioclaination.s of Chillies the Cheat (r/u.), 
The chief motive of lofaim wns the lack of edu¬ 
cated clcigy who could understand Lhc ritual of 


the Church or translate a Latin letter. In the 
past, since the work of the Celtic missionaries, the 
monasteries and bishops' sees had been the main, 
if not the only, centers q[ religious and classics! 
learning. Although tho service or tho Church 
hud been the firsL end in view, the secular teach¬ 
ing involved had led, especially m England, to a 
generous study of nil available knowledge (sco 
Jlogcr, V Enseiynemant des lellres classiqucs 
d'Aitsoneh Alcian, Pans, 1905, which contains 
several chapters upon the spread of learning 
m Ireland mid England). Except in Mercia, 
where Offa litul to some extent maintained the 
study of letters nn educated clcigy had disap¬ 
peared ui England when King Alfred came to 
the throne Alfred's travels and wide infccicsts 
had jnepared him. to remedy this defect, and to 
restore a learned clergy and educational ccntcifl. 
One of the seholnis whom hr introduced, Asser 
(q v ) of St David's, in his life of the king (cd, 
by Stevenson, Oxford, 1904, an edition indispen¬ 
sable for the student of Alfred's reign) describes 
tho means taken, by the king for emrying out 
his purpose. Learned men wore brougilt from 
parts outside Wessex, Plcgmund fiom Mcicm, 
Gvimbnld from Flanders, John tho old Saxon, 
who became lcspcclively Aichbisliop of Can¬ 
terbury, and abbots or Alfred's new foundations 
at Winchester and Athclncy Neither Chim- 
bald nor John would have much difficulty with 
the English tongue (sec Stevenson, p 311). 
Alfred wna eager foi Iho cdu c a Lion of the laity 
as well us of the clergy Laymen had shared in 
the advantages of episcopal schools in the 
seventh century, e.g they arc Eouncl among the 
scholars of John of Bcvciloy (llogcr, op cit ,, 
p 314) Allied wished K that all the ficoborn 
youth of England who have sufficient means 
to devote themselves thereto, be set to learning 
so long ns they me not strong enough for any 
other occupation, until such time as they enn 
wclL read English writing Let those lie 
taught Latin whom it is pioposcd to educate 
fillthcr, and promote to lngliei office” (Pioffice 
to PaslojflZ Care; Hummer, Life and Times of 
Alfjed, p. 130). It is doubtful to what extent 
the scholars, new monasteries, and translations 
for which Alfred wns responsible, pioducrd tlna 
lesult That .some lPMiltwiu reached as clear 
fiom the staiy that ignorant royal officials, 
afiaid of the king's displeasure, sought to learn 
from theii children The king devoted one 
eighth of hib income to n scholn utruisquo 
linguae, which developed at his court (Asser, cc. 
75, 70, 102) In this school the sons of lha 
noble class and officers of lower rank were cdu-* 
cfilcd. It was notaschool in Lhc ordinary aonaa 
aT the tonn, buL a more systematic example, on 
the lines of the school at the courfor Charles the 
GicaL, of a common institution (Stevenson, p 
300; cf Guilhiermoz, Esaai sur J'onjjuiB de la 
noblesse, Pans, 1002, passim). 

TJio tradition which connects Alfred with 
Oxford, which was inserted by Camden in his 
edition of Asser, has long been known to have no 
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foundation (Stevenson's Asscr, pp, xxxiii seqn ; 
Parker, Early History of Oxford, eh v; llash- 
dallj Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
II, it, 922-323). P M P 

See Middle Ages, Education in. 
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ALFRED UNIVERSITY, ALFRED) NEW 
YORK. —A coeducational, noiiHectarinn ihn ti- 
Lulion, takes its origin from a small uchonl or¬ 
ganized Dee 5, 1830, m the village of Alfred In 
1813, ft charter was' pointed to "Alfred Acad¬ 
emy and Teacher's Seminary in 1810 llnco 
school buildings were erected on the present 
campus, in 1857 a university charlei was se¬ 
cured. The university maintains an undw- 
graduate college, admission to which is by 
examination or certificate from an approved 
high school, and a pieparatoiy school known as 
Alfred Academy. By chap. 383, Laws of 
the Stale of New York, bheie was established a 
New York State School of Clay Working mid 
Ceramics, with buildings adjacent Lei the uni¬ 
versity campus , Lius school is adimnisLeicd by 
the trustees of Alfietl University. It olTeis a 
comae of foui years leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Philosophy ni Ceiamie.s, mid of 
Buchcloi or Science m Ceramics, and also a short 
course of two years. The rcquiiomonts for ad¬ 
mission to the full course dig the same ns those 
for entrance to the scientific comse of Alfred 
Univcisiby On MayG, 11)08, the sLutc of New 
York also established a slate .School or Agncul¬ 
ture nfc Alfred University, this school is governed 
by a Board uf Managers appointed by Lho Al fred 
Umveisity (mstees Its gi ounds adjoin Lho 
umvcisity campus The course comprises three 
years, it is planned (1909) to offer also a ahoit 
term of summer work in ngnculturc The 
degree of M A is conferred for one year's 
resident graduaLc study, Alfied UnfvcrMly is 
governed by a sclf-peipetuaLmg bomd oT 33 
trustees The institution is a member of 
tho Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland 
(see Collet Entham'l Boards) There nrc 
no college fraternities. The giounds and build¬ 
ings, valued (100G), with equipment, at §279,001), 
occupy nn unusually heauLiful Bile among high 
lulls near Lhp village of Alfied, the hcndquaiLera 
in America of the Seventh Day Baptists. The 
total rncQiuQ (1900) was §*10,010. The average 
salary oT a professor is §900 There aio (J U0D) 
14 mcmbeia on the instuicting alalT, of whom 
12 arc full professors The college has 120 
students. Boothe Colwell Davis, Ph D., is 
piesiclont C. G. 


ALGEBRA. — General Nature of the Subject 
— The term algebra has had several monniugs in 
the development of Lhv subject ns we now under¬ 
stand it, and evwi nt prevail t it is used in a rather 
undefined hciihc Ah find used, llie term referred 
to the science of Llie equation, ns will ho seen in 
the at Liclo givou bi'lmv on the hinLorv of algebra. 
With Lho development of symbolism, ns ex¬ 
plained below, it cftinr to refer Lo that parL of 
nmlliciiuilicti that true,lies the use of ivUeva to 
represent muni inn, not mcioly in i k qun Lions bub 
in opcialioiis essential to the study of more ad¬ 
vanced matlieniulies, hucIi a.s the fundamental 
operations resembling those of arithmetic. 
Among Llie various ulLempLs to define 1 algebra 
may be mentioned Newton's characterization 
of the Hiibjccl ns " umveinal arithmetic," the 
more common one of “generalized arithmetic," 
and Cointu's e\piessicm, the "calculus of func- 
lionfl," as distinguished from urilhiiielic, which 
is the "calculus of values " None of these 
alLempts ia more than a mere epigram. The 
fact is that lnuLlienmLicians do not find il neces¬ 
sary or mo fit able Lo attempt any exact defini¬ 
tion or Inc science It is Llie calculus of certain 
functions, and in general these funcLunin arc 
Lliotio involving addition and nn invei«e, multi¬ 
plication and an inveisc, involution mid an m- 
verRD. Tima, hi hides n-hh=c ue have 
and 6 = c—a; besides nh^c we have 
b^c—a, beanies u h -'c we have but ft 

= log c- log a is commonly excluded from ele¬ 
mental y algebra, and log a is not uonsuleicd as 
an algebraic number. Algebra is commonly 
emmdered at piesenL to menu Uml pull of 
mathematics which uses IclLcis Lo repiesenfc 
numbers, which treats of Llie opeintions of niilli- 
lnetic perfuiined with mindim icpiesenlcd in 
this manner, and which cinphaMzes the use of 
the equation (7 a ), Iliglioi algobiu h taken to 
include such topies ns synimelnc functions (see 
Function), power sums (see Powijh), the 
iroof of lho fact LliaL evciy ulgubiuic equation 
ins a rool, number congruences (see Congru¬ 
ence), continued fractions (see Fiuction), clc- 
tciinumnls (7 a), and various other thcones 
needed in advanced work 
History. —The first liaccs oT algebra arc so 
mingled with Lho.se of geoLueliy that It is diffi¬ 
cult to any tu which subject they hliuubl be as¬ 
signed, Thus Lhcre is mi.son Lo believe tftiuL tho 
Babylonians knew Lhc law that we uxium in 
modem symbols by wH-h 1 , a 

law that riiuy very likely have cumefioin geom¬ 
etry, but that alao may have been derived 
inductively from a .study of iiumbeiB, Tlic Inst 
definite tiaco of alg( i bia comes lo im fioin an 
h'gyplian work, in which Llie aubject a[ipcaia 
nlrcady in a rather advanced slnte, Tina 
mauusciipl ou \mpyvun wiv* written by a weribo 
named Ahmes (7 v ) about 1700 n c,, but was 
copied from ail oailicr work, In Una ticntiao 
are found a few crude mathematical symbols, 
the hncai equation appeal s as applied to a few 
simple problems, and there is a slight ticatmenb 
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of arithmetical and geometric, progressions, 
Tha first cquntion known appears in this 
work in the form "Heap, its seventh, its whole 
it makes 19, 11 and Uus in modem symbols would. 

appear as ^ -h® - 19. 

The algebra of the golden age of Greok mathe¬ 
matics was merely a phase of geometry Ana¬ 
tolia went so fai ns to represent quantities by 
lcttcis of the alphabet, saying, "If Aia the mov¬ 
ing force, B that winch is moved, r tho dis¬ 
tance, and A llin Limp," clc„ but such litcial 
notation was exceptional at that period. In 
general the algebraic knowledge of the Greeks 
of that lime \\m confined lo Mich theorems as 
could be developed by gcamctiy In this way 
they wcie awaio of the tiuths which we would 
now express by 

(a + by~a l +2ab+h\ 

{a-by = a ! -2ab^b 1 t 
= a' — b\ 

and this involved a knowledge of how to " com¬ 
plete the square,” that in, of adding 5 1 to a 1 
±2 ab 

The greatest algebraist of Grecco was 
Diophantus ( q if ), who lived about 275 a.d. 
Ho used special symbols for the unknown 
quantity, and also for its vaiious powers so far 
ns lie needed to mo Lhom. The unknown was a 
symbol, the moanmg of which is not cerium, 
IniL it resembled a final sigma, ? The p owe is 
from 2 lo 0 were l(‘presented by S 5 , Sk 5 , 

km* 3 , for EhW/iu, ku/J a?, etc , a symbolism that 
was noL improved upon iinlil the time of Des¬ 
cartes (qv,) The mteiost of Diophantus was 
largely in indeterminate equations (q.if), but 
he could solve the quadratic equation and 
special foims of the cubic His work differs 
notably liom thaL of lus known piodoccssoifl in 
being analytic rather than geometric, and 
from Unit of the oriental wriLern who came after 
him by being confined Lo pure mathematics, 

Algebra next flourished almost exclusively in 
the East In India there were four gient 
willcid, AryiibhalAu (g,u.) f who lived about 500 
Ai)„ Brahmagupta (qv.), about 025 a.d, 
Maluvliilrcaryn (17.11 ), about 850 a n , andBhns- 
kara {(} v ), about 1150 a.d Their works are m 
rhetorical form, 1 c with the pioblcms written 
out at full length and with no symbols. Tho 
nature of Liu* questions pioposed by these orien¬ 
tal writers will he undmLoud hum tin? following 
piohlem fiom Mnhilvlmieayar " One fouitli 
of a herd of camels wns seen in the forest; 
twice Lhobqimierool or that herd had gone to the, 
mountain slopes; and tluee times five camels 
remained on the bank of n river. What is the 
numerical mensurc of thaL herd of camels?" 

Algebra next iloui irthcd in China and among 
the Aiaba and Persians, Tim Chinese contri¬ 
butions have not been thoroughly studied, but 
those of the Arabs and Persians arc well 
known The leading miter of the Bagdad 


school was Mohammed ibn Musa a\-K ho warn z- 
mi (q e,), who flourished about S30 a.d., and 
whose name appears in tho word algorism 
(tj.u,), Ho wrote the Fust book in winch the 



Pngo of n Latin Manuscript of Al-Khownnizm{ of 1150, 
(L'hmplon Library ) 


word algebra occurfl, tho title being him al - 
jab) iva'l muqabalah (the science of icsloralion 
and comparison ), a name Unit appealed in Lbc 
Latin translations as /infus aiocbrac almliqjra- 
Imlacque, and m the sixteenth ccntuiy English 
as algicbar anil almachabcl, Among the oilier 
oiiontal writers of noLe was Oinur Khayyam 
(17 v ), whose work on the cubic equation was in 
advance of Lhal of liis prcdoccssois 
The first medieval write! of importanco 
was Leonardo Fibonacci (7 u,), about 1200 
ad. In the sixteenth ccntuiy algebra at¬ 
tracted much attention 111 Italy, and the 
cubic and quadratic equations were solved 
through the offorb of Taitaglia (r/u,), Cardan 
( 71 ;,), and their conLcmpoiaiics In Germany 
ilmtoli ( 7 , 0 ) and tildel [qv.) were tho leadeia 
in this peiiocl and assisted maLcriiilly in 
perfecting the symbolic work One ( of ( llic 
Italian names for tho subject at this lime, 
Arfc mnogiorc, conics from the IjiLc Latin 
ylra major and Ars magna, terms used to dis¬ 
tinguish nigebifv boro arithmetic (Ars minor) 
It was also culled La icQota detla rasa, from 
cosa, Lhc Italian for the LaLin j es, thing, which 
had been used for the unknown quantity. 
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From this came the German Coss and English 
Come Art 

The present symbols of algebra, dale ohiefly 
from the period 1550 to 1050, including the 
symbols x, y, . . ■ for unknowns and u, ft, 

, , for knowna, due Lo Dcscailcs [La gin- 
milrici 1017). From the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century lo the present time the develop¬ 
ment of algebra 1ms been chiefly beyond the 
elementary theory. 

Present Status In the Curriculum. — In the 
schools of the United Slates id gel mi to at 
present generally taught in the first year of a 
fom-year high school course, or in the ninth 
school year beyond tho knidergailon, and in 
half of the eleventh school year. The gen end 
plan is to cover the four [undainenliil opera¬ 
tions with integers and fractions, factoiing, 
powers and rooLs, lineal equations with one, 
Lwo, oi three unknown cjiiimUtLCs, and quad¬ 
ratic equation*, with one unknown ffiiniUily 
Tins year of work is generally followed by a 
year in piano geometry Half ( of llio next 
year, the eleventh in tho pupil's course, is 
usually devoted to algehia, reviewing Lhe pic- 
ceding work and completing the elementary 
work through qundinLic equations with Lwo 
unknown quantities, including easy radical 
equations. 

Thcic is at picsent a ationg movement in 
favoi of using the linear equation with one un¬ 
known quantity, ami also simple formulae in 
algebraic language, in tho work in arithmetic 
in the elementary guides, and in particular in 
tho seventh and eighth school yum a Thcio is 
also a very marked tendency Lo change the 
tracliLioiml high school course of Tour years lo c, 
course of five or six years, beginning in the 
oightli or seventh school yoni, The elTcct of 
this plan will be to complete the essentials of 
arithmetic in the elementaly school (the first 
six school years), to review aiithmnlic in the 
high school (the second six school years), and to 
extend algebra ovor a lotigoi period in tho high 
school This might piofitnbly be done without 
taking any more time, for mathematics than at 
present The icault, if we can &ccuro as good 
candidates for teaching as arc secured in the 
older countries, will be a much better training 
in algebra before the pupil ontcis college or 
goes into business. 

The texLbook in elementary algebra is merely 
a # development of the six teen th-cen Lilly text¬ 
book in anLhmetia. One of the first successful 
works of tins kind was the Algebra by Chi is- 
Lopher Clavius [q a ), a Jesuit Lonelier, who 
went from Goimany to Home and published 
this textbook in 1008 The general plan of 
the book is similar to Lhat of his Epitome 
A)ithmeUcae Pradicac , which appealed in 
1583 and which went through several editions, 
— first notation, then lhe opcinfcions with 
integers, then fractions, and then equations, 
Thcic has of lfiLc been a tendency to change this 
plan, and to introduce algebra by showing 


the uses of the formula ami of tho linear equa¬ 
tion with one unknown .quantity; in other 
words, Lo make the Irumnljon from arithmetic 
Lo algebra leas marked 

In the continental European school it m 
the custom tu introduce abstract algebra 
earliei limn is usually the ease in America, 
This is accomplished by combining it with 
niilhinclio inoie fully Limn ih dune lie re; by 
having leas arithmetic taught, pmlly because 
of the freedom from Lhe diliicuU syaLein of 
compound nvnnhem that is sfril used in Eng¬ 
land, Canada, and llio United Slates, and 
by having more vigoious Leaching llum is the 
poncrnl custom m the Western hemisphere 
Thus m Lhe NormalMnplan da i 6V j ma.uu?ifa 
of Aufllrm, of 1909, nlgebinie noLirtiun, the 
negative mimbei, and the gcometric- 
algebiaie significance of (n + b), (a — |p)* i 
(a + ft)(a - ft), (a 4- ft) 1 , eLc , lire introduced 
m the sixLh school year In the seventh 
school year linear equations with so vend un¬ 
knowns and the quadinlic equation with one 
unknown aio nLudied In the eigliLli year 
tins work ih elaborated, and in Lhe ninth year, 
at a Lnne when lhe Ainciienn hcIkihIs ulc usually 
beginning algebra, Lhe subjects of logarithms, 
complex numbers, and llie i‘iiHier foim.s of 
higher equations aic being Htmlicd A soine- 
wiiab similar sLnLe of adviniremeiiL is seen in 
the curricula of sc vend of the German slnlcs 
and m the mulhcninlinil eludes of France 
These facts have raised the (lueslirm iih to 
whether the flclinolfi of Englaiuf and America 
me utilising Lo the best advantage the time as¬ 
signed Lo inalhcnialies D. 15, S. 


Roferoncas 1 ■— 

Oil file Malory nf nlRf’hru, roundl — 

MA'rmrUHflV.N, (/run f/cr au/iAca mid modem cn 
Amelia 12(1 ctl (I^‘I|izIk, IhtlG.) 

Ni-hHki.SiaNn 1) iC Altitbni tht f/nccAcIi (Dedin, 
1H42.) 

Heath Diophanfoa t >/ yl/cjoiidnn. (Cumhnrige, 

1HH5) 

Dali, IfulorU of nfutlicmahcs (London, vnnoud 
editions) 

Cantor Gc&clnchte ihr AfriJ/ieuiaht 4 volfl (Leipaitf, 
various editions) 

And in moral. Lhe will-known liiflLnnt*fl of rn a 111 cm ft lies 

On Lhn urrHonL ftLalus — 

Smith Teach na of l’ltcmcnlary (New 

York, UlOO ) 

Young The Tcachmo of jl/a/Arnin/ica (New York, 
1007) 

Djianhihij A A’liidy of AftilUc\onl\c<d A’dnrtihcn (Ox¬ 
ford , moH) 

The filcH of J/JfriBnV/n ruin a M<ith£n\(itiauc, of firlioU 

U>n'w Jjfvfichri/t /hr malkciimlvidim uiuf n<aurun-B«cii- 

schafflirhen Unierrtchl, find of utlier rorrciiL ethical loanl 

journals of niiproxiiiuUcly utpiul rank 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY IN THE 
GRAMMAR GRADES. — Tho idea uf lntio- 
ducing nlgcbni and geoincLrym llio elementary 
school arose from the feeling that too much 
arithmetic was rccjiuicd and limb the foreign 
mathematical curriculum might piofitably re¬ 
place the American. By the foreign plan less 
arithmetic has been requited than in the United 
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States, allowing time for some woikin literal 
notation at least, anil m some form of ge¬ 
ometry, 

The idea is plausible, blit like all new ideas 
it lias not been sufficiently considered by 
some of its advocates. Grunted that Lhcro ih 
flumo tiniu available for iilgclnn ami geometry 
m the bust hin yours of the elementary school, 
wlmt should bo the natuie of this woik? 

As to algebra, the fiist experiments led Lo 
an attempt Lo use a considerable amount of 
literal notation simply hoeaiise it was part 
of algo hi a. Removing of signs of nggirgaLion, 
performing the vaiious operations with integers 
and fiactions, and the solution of amtlici mean¬ 
ingless lot of equations, fonned the body of Lho 
early work as attempted aln and and in Ameiica 
This lins, more recently, given place lo a 
more inLioiial me of algebra as a paiL of arith¬ 
metic. (Hcp AumiMKTic?) The use of i in a 
simple equation has come to bo allowed in the 
solution of arithmetical pioblerns, lo the nm- 
Leiiiil bcnolil of arithmetic The use of the 
formula, in the ordinary algebraic symbolism, 
lms come to be a locogin/ed part of ni it lime lie, 
as m a = w\ In oLiter words, the pnrL of 
nlgebin Llint throws light upon and coirelates 
with fti’illinietic lms been adopted, not as a 
separata subject, but as something to be 
[hsiuuLated with the older science, 

Their me, however, many schools in which 
it teems besL Lo intioduee an elementary text¬ 
book in algebra, m the eighLh school year, re¬ 
placing the arithmetic cnliidy For such 
M'lmola several good manuals of elementary 
algebra have been prepared. The hesL of 
Llicso begin by showing the pinclical uses of 
algebrn, usually in formulas with which the 
pupils are familial, They then show the use 
nf the m mpie equation in the solution of the 
in able ms nf oidinnry arithmetic, Tina is fol¬ 
lowed by Lhe nature of Liu* negative number 
and its pracLical applications The funda¬ 
mental upcialions with integers and fractions 
are tmiLed in a .simple fashion, and the woik 
closes with furllici pincLirid problems in 
simple equations and easy quadintics 

Each of these plans is usable, and each is 
adapted to pnvUewUu' types of school The 
plan nf lull od u ring the abstract id gel >i a of 
the lngli school into the elemeiitaiy guides i,s 
not, however, lo be commemlrd, 

The introduction of geoincLiy into the 
elementary guides lms not been so successful 
It is Lruo Unit in the best English schools Euclid 
is taught in what we would call Liie granunai 
grades, but thin does not appeal to American 
teachers ivi an educational imlicy Lo be followed, 
The work is too abstract ami loo logical to bo 
undemLood, arid the gam of more memorizing 
is oiTset by the loss in mtcresL In Germany 
there aie some good textbooks in donums tm- 
tivc geometry, adapted Lo the glades Tliese, 
however, do not appeal to the Aincncn.il 
teacher as usable here ’While better for tlic 


pinpose than Euclid, they are lacking in inter¬ 
est and in motive, R is a mis Lake, however, 
to feci that America lms clone noLlnng jn this 
field, There lias always been a considciablo 
amount of work ill mensuration in our niith- 
meties. Formerly this was, like arithmetic in 
gciieinl, ineicly a matter of rule ; but foi sonic 
years back there Inis been a successful effoit 
made to lender this work clear lo the undci- 
stnnding, intuitional if not logical in the formal 
souse As a icHult, the work in mensuration 
now given in the best Ainciican nrithinoties 
is a very satisfactory solution of the problem 
of mtioducing sonic gcoinetiy mLo the guides 

Efforts have been made, but with noinnikcd 
success, to construct a geomcLry suiled to the 
gi inn mar guides These have thus far taken 
the form of textbooks on constiucLivc geom¬ 
etry, on observational geomctiy, and on an 
eleincntaiy type of demolish alive geometry 
These works servo a good pm pose in that 
touchers see how to make the subject of mcn- 
siuation moic real, but they have not had any 
iniukcd influence beyond tins point. Fuithcr 
improvement in the held of geometry in Llic 
grades seems to lie ( 1 ) in the securing of a 
larger number of piaclicnl problems in men¬ 
suration, adapted to Lhe interests of the children, 
and possibly ( 2 ) m the picparation of a Lcxt- 
Imok iu geometry sumlai to the scvcul text¬ 
books in algebra for beginners. D, E, 8 

.Sec also Geometry, and Constructive 
Geometry, 

ALGERIA. — Recognized educationally as nn 
academy of tlic University of France oi as a 
division m the central administration of Fiencli 
education 

Sec France, Education in. 

ALGOMETER, —An apparatus by which 
the sensitivity of tlic skin Lo pain can be 
measured It consists of a blunt point winch 
may he pie.sserl against the akin, a handle to 
be used in picking, and a bp ling which serves 
both to hold the picssing point m position and 
ns a gauge to measure the amount of prcssuie 
Tim Lest for pain has been irgiudcd as of im¬ 
portance because there appear lo lie great in¬ 
dividual diltcrenccs m sensitivity lo puin, and 
Home nvidenoo exists which tends Lo fallow that 
habitual cnimnah rue especially inscnsdblo Lo 
such stinuilations. 

ALGORISM — A woicl used m Lhe late 
Middle Ages Lo mean uiilhinclicnccoi ding to the 
moLhod of tlic Airiba, ns distinguisiied from 
Llml in which tin 1 abacus ( 17 . u.) was used 
Advocates or algorism wcio often called algorislfa, 
while those who preferred the abacus wcic 
called abacista. The words weie finally used 
interchangeably, however, their oiigmal mean¬ 
ings having been forgotten, Thus wc have 
Boigin's Libra dc Abacho ( 1 st ed,, Venice, 
148-i), which dops not men Lion tlic abacus, while 
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Iliiswirt'a Enchuidion nouu3 Algorimi (lab 
ed , Cologne, 1501) is largely devoted to the 
counter reckoning 

The name comes from the Latin trnnblaLion 
of tlic first Arab arithmetic known in winch 
the Hindu system of notation was employed. 
The woik wtis wnUen by Mohammed ibn 
Musa al-Kliowanizini (Mohammed llio son 
of Moses, llio Khme/imUc), who lived m 
Bagdad about 8U0 a.d. Commonly known 
ns al-Kliowaiftimii, Lho Lftlin tiannlnlion gave 
ns the title of Jus woik, Liber Algouftmi. 
From thig, books of this nature rnnir to bo 
called, without much attention to case endings, 
by such names as A front unis, Afrnnhm, 
AUcQonthmum, Afroimmiff, and Alghoarifum 
The change of al to au, owing to French in¬ 
fluence, gave augrim and nllieil foiniH in Eng¬ 
lish of the thirteenth century. 

Of Into the Icmi 11 algorism,” less coirrclly 
spelled “ [llgoubhm, ,, hna been used In lidcr to 
any paiticular nimngcmcnt of figures in an 
oncrfltion Tims we apeak of the various 
algorisms of division, such ns blunt division 
with the quotient below, long division with 
Lite quotient above, and the older idyle of long 
division with the quotient at the right 

D. I 1 ! R, 

ALIEN PRIORIES — Long befoi c the Con¬ 
quest various conlmeutal religious houses wrie 
eNLeiisivclaiulowncrflinEngliLiHbiiiidestublihlied 
cells 01 dependent houses on their lands An 
earlv instance of tins was Lbe Piimv nL Ghent, 
which nrriuned from the danghlei of King Alfred 
Llit? extensive IuikIfi winch wise subsequently 
compiled in the manoisof Lew inluun mid tli ceii- 
wieh. Those they held till the fin.milh cenluiy. 
This was one of veiy many examples. Since: 
tlicsso priories appointed to the livings on their 
lands, Llioy luul an important influence on local 
education, which was, m the niiittm of elcinen- 
Iftiy cduealion, m the hands of the local priests, 
llul the luaiich pibiica themselves seem to 
have lmd impoitnnt schools, for Stow (writing 
before lfiOS) definitely states LhaL when 
Homy V m 1113 finally suppressed llu< prioiies 
these schools were bioken up and ceased, and he 
apparently lefers to four London pnmy schools, 
i.e. Our Lady of llamunvall at C'lumng (boss, 
Oldhoine, Cripplogale Without, and Aldci.s- 
Rftte WiLhout (Htow's Snntcy of L(union, Hook I, 
p ,11, ed IfiOll) The final tuippiesmun of the 
Alien Priories in llio (Hot Pml,Yol IV, 
]i 22) therefore minks a definite sLage in Llio 
dissolution of medieval education, and the 
destruction i\m wrotighL mpnies direful os- 
tuna lion. The question has not vet roeei\cd 
adequate investigation The ( ’ominous, as 
eni’b ns 131ft, had petitioned King Ertwiud III 
(2 UoL Pin l., p 102, No. 10) that the abhevs 
anil p\tones of the alien monks should he de¬ 
voted to the education of young English 
scliolms, since foi home Lime they had lost the 
opportunity of learning. The king rejected 


the petition on the giounri that Pniliamont had 
no juriHchclion and that ho himself lmd taken 
the puililH of the lauds and lume(icow. Tins 
evidence that as early an LMfl education hat! 
bii(T ried loss by the pnitial mippimiioii of the 
prioncH. AL Llie final suppression in Lllfi, 
when MO alien piiorirs rtisappeniecl, Lhc king 
at fiiiib lntcmlert to found n "noble rolleRo 1 ' 
at Q\(md out of Lbe iirumsb Rut Ins death 
prevented thin, and Henry VI applied mime 
of the lands to the endowment of Eton College, 
Windsor, and King's CuIIpro, Cuminnlge, 
(Sen Tanner’s iVoirtm(17-J I) ami Nmnr A rewind 
of the Ahcn Pnoncs (1wlihli last work 
gives u list of lbe lands duvoted tn ediienlional 
men) The bulk of the Alien Pinny lands 
were, however, appiopniiLert to private uses, 
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ALIENIST.—The specialist who niiikca n 
study o( pathological mental pioeessea. ficc 
F.vmiiATitv ami Aiinohm vuttkh 

AL-KAYAMI, — Sec Ov vil Kii yyyam. 

AL-KHOWARAZMI,— Aim 'Alul Moham¬ 
med ilm Allah Musjl al-Khouam/mi was the 
Ricalest leaeliei of nlgebiiuii Lho fiuiimih muthc- 
nnitirnl school of lhigdud lie was bnrn in Llio 
pinviiieeof Khwma/m, in Lho viciniLy of Llio 
river Ovun lie died lit Ungilad jihnut 831 a.d 
H e wuM the lirHt book entilled Algebin (r/i/), 
vi<! 'ilm (ij-jdln um f l mw^itmlnh (the science of 
lentoration ami cow /imrsou), ho erdled because 
in an equation (coiiqmi imhi) ue Luke from 
one side and restore tr> the olliei side Al- 
Khnwarimni called the unknown quantity 
11 the Lhing" or " Lho root.’ 1 Fiom the fanner 
cinuo the use of ?i-.v in the Latin works based 
upon the Arabic Lientise, and lienee the Italian 
conn (Llung), and lienee the German rms ami 
the Engh.sh fWir Ait foi algebra Fiom the 
word 11 root" came our espiessiuii, “ lhc* i out 
of mi oqualioiu" Al-Kliowauumi (list heals 
of algebra by rules without proofs, and fol¬ 
lows this by ceiLiun gomneLne demonstintions 
of Lliest) niles, aflei the manner of Euclid 
The first plan wns Ilimlii, 1 In* second Greek, 
al-Khuwaraznii being the lii^t to combine Lbe 
two methods. Ilis wovk also con tamed a 
ti oat iso on ari LI line tie, mid fiom Ins nnmc 
is deiivcd Llio woirt “ algoriHiii" (r; v) It 
ap))emed in English, Lianslaleil by Hu.scn, 
in 1SH0 Like all mieiiLnl names, nl-KImwai- 
fumi's is variously LiiLnslileuiLed, apjH'ai- 
ing also as Alkarimin, nl-Khowivmmi, ami ikl- 
Khuwnmmi (Meo fig, on p 1)1) I) H. iS. 

ALL HALLOWS COLLEGE, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH — Founded in IKKd ami placed 
nmlei the cnntiol of l lie MansL FuLIioks in 
1SS0 Boys are lemved on eonqdetuni uf 
Lhen ftixth year inLo n .special deparLmenL 
Prnnavy, acndeimc, classical, scientific, com¬ 
mercial, and poat-griiduatc couraei are offered 
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Degrees arc given in the Hcieiilific iiml classical 
dopiu Linen La upon a four ytuim' preparatory 
couiso which lmidci a student eligible foi 
m a trie ill ill ion in any of the lending nni vcraiLiCH 

ALLEGHENY, CITY OF,—A city or the 
second Hass, miller Lhi* lawn of Pennsylvania, 
first incurpuruled in 1HU), and oiRUiilzrri as 
a hcIkjoI diMliml, under Lite Hoard of Con- 
irolleiH m IS Til In MJOO the oily had a 
total pcipuluLion of 129,89(1, and in 1007 
its estimated fiofiufriLfott was 117,(132 Its 
hcliooL census, ft-21 yoiun or age, ivas esti¬ 
mated at 21,000 m 1000, and its Lnlnl tiny 
school enrollment 20,-10.I Tw(juty-oighL hun¬ 
ched diddien in the city weie estimated as 
enrolled in private mid pmochiul schools. 
Twenty-three pci cent nf the population of 
the city in 1900 was fm oign-horn, one half of 
tins number was (leiman, one sixth Irish, and 
tiie remainder widely hcilL ieu ed, 

The city employed u total of 101] Icaohoia and 
21) supeivisory ofTieeis in 1007-1908, the year 
of the lust icpoiL, anti provided a school Lcrm 
of 200 days. Tim toon Leiudieis were employed 
in evening schools, 11 in kindergartens, and 
27 in the high .school The Lotul expenses for 
maintenance in 1907-1908 were SQ77,G01, Tlia 
city provider) free textbooks, gives insLiuc- 
(lon in manual training mid domestic Hcioneo 
in thu schools, and 1ms a compulsory cdncu- 
Lton dopiu Linen t, The ono high school oflem 
acftflcnno and eoimnerriul couises, and 1ms a 
graduate year of oiLy normal school work 
for the tiuimng of new Leaclinis for the city, 

Tlic school department is under a Hoard of 
Controller nf 00, aulHlIvidvd into 15 ward 
boards of 0 members eneli, elected by wards 
for Llnoo-ycnr tcinia, and eacli waid board has 
a picsideiil and a societary, Thoro are 15 
committees of the cenlrul board, with n rcpic- 
acntalive fimn caeh ward on each. Meetings of 
the central board and of the different ward 
boards arc held, and authority is divided be¬ 
tween them. The ward boards have authority 
under the law to purchase lots; cirect and rc- 
an buildings, purchase appmalus, stationery, 
ooks, furniture, and fuol; pay janitors; borrow 
money for such purposes, and levy taxes to 
pay interest and principal. The Hoard of 
Controllers has nlmigo of the public libmry 
of Allegheny as well as the schools, E. P C. 

Rcfarcncesi — 

si mi lint ltcpofts Harm! of Controllers, lR5t-100fl f/ln- 
mio/ Imports of Supcrinfentknl mduded ninco 1H74) 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA —A coeducational institu¬ 
tion, founded in 1815 by citizens of Mondv&llo, 
then a frontier village of 400 inhabitants The 
college was chmterod In 1817, and in 1820 the 
corner atone wna laid of the first building, 
Bentley Hall Admission la by examination 
or certificate from an approved high school; 
the college aims only to supper a Lbernl cduca^ 


bon A nrcparaloiy school is maintained, known 
aa the Allegheny College Pjepnrutuiy School, 
which is under the control and supci vision of 
the college, but which has its own building 
and a distinct coips of instructors Graduate 
courses lead lo the dcgieo of ALA, A joint 
board nF conLrol, elected by the Erie, Pittsburg, 
West Virginia, and East Ohio conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chinch, nominates Lhi gg 
persons, one of whom must lie elected to /ill ench 
vacancy in the Board of Ti list cos, which has 50 
inombciH. Eralcinities have been established 
as follows; Phi Kappa Psi, Phi Gamma Delta, 
Leila Tnu Delta, Phi Della Theta, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Kappa Gnmnin, the lust two being 
women'll societies, Alpha Chi Omega, 1891, 
a women's musical society; and Beta Sigma, 
local Allegheny College is a member of the 
Association o( Colleges find Pi epuialoiy Schools 
in the Middle States mid M in y hind {q u.) (see 
Coi.i.hUB EntiiaisCU Boards). Tlicic arc 10 
IniLldingH, valued (iOQft) with grounds and equip¬ 
ment at 8440,000, and situated on a campus of 
unusual beauty, through which runs a ravine. 
The Lotnl annual income avornges §50,000 
The avciago salary of a professor is §1800 
There nrc (1000) 322 students, of whom 122 
are women. The instructing staff numbers 22; 
14 arc full profcssoit. William II Crawford, 
D D , is presilient C. G, 

ALLEN, FORDYCE ALMON (1820-1850). 

— Schoolman, educated in private schools in 
Philadelphia and at the Alexander Classical 
School in New Yoik, tcuchci and institute 
inslrucLoi (18-10-1854); iiiMmctor in State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pa. (1654- 
1857); principal of the same (1S57-18G1); 
piincipnl of the State Normal School at Mans¬ 
field, Pn. (18G1-1880); author of ft Primary 
Geography and of numerous papers on education 

W. S. M 

ALLEN, JEROME —Educator and author, 
bornat AVcstminslcr, Vt, July 17,1830, educated 
in public and private schools and at Amhcist 
College, instructor in Mnquoketo Academy 
(1835-1855), professor in Alexander College 
(1B55-1850), president of Knox College (1850- 
18G0), superintendent of schools nt Monticcllo, 
III,; principal of the Slate Normal School at St 
Cloud, Minn, (1861-1881); professor of peda¬ 
gogy in New York University (1887-1893); 
author of Map-drawivg, Mind Studies for 
Teacher s, and Tcniperanicn/ m Education , 
editor of Baines’ Educational Monthly (1S7C— 
1880) and School Journal (1881-lSflO); died 
of May 20, 1804 W S M 

ALLEN UNIVERSITY, COLUMBIA, S C. 

— A negro institution incorpointcd by the 
legislature oT South Carolina in 1680. The 
trustees are elected by the Conlercnce of the 
African Methodist Church in South Carolina. 
Courses arc olTcred in theology, law, sciences, 
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elastics, fine arts, industry, and commerce 
Pmnaiy and prepara Lory departments are 
maintained. Approximately two and a half 
years' high school work arc required for entrance. 
Dogiccs lira conferred. The degree or Licen¬ 
tiate of Instruction gives the giadunLeg the 
privilege of leaching in [lie public (schools or the 
sLntc without examination Tlicic is a faculty 
of 16 professor a, iipdrurtors, and nssistnnlH, 
Wni, I). Johnson, D 13 , Th.D,, is problilcnt, 

ALLEN, WILLIAM, D D —Lorn at Ilossall 
in Lancashire in 1532, was principal of Hi. Mary's 
Ilall, CKfonl, when, owing to the change of ic- 
ligion consequent on the accession of Eh/nheth, 
he left and took refuge in the Low Conn tries. 
In 1508, in company with other Homan <^Alholic 
exiles, lie founded a college at Douny, in FJnndm, 
whcie Lluire was a new uiuvmity cdmuly under 
Oxford influences, in which Allen hnn.srlf 
breumc llegnib Professor of Divinity, The 
objeeL of Iiih college was to afford facilities for 
exiled Catholics to conlmuc thou studies, and 
the Douny Bible (NX 1582; O.T. 1000-1010) 
and many contioversnil and othei works bear 
witness to llicii literary activity, But jL soon 
grew also into a missionary college for educat¬ 
ing priests to rcLurn to England and preach tho 
IVomnn Catholic religion As midi it continued 
(with the exception of fifteen yenis, 1578—1 fi03, 
when it wag temporalHy irnnsfericd to Illieinis) 
fai in04c than two centuries, until it came la an 
end during the Tenor in 1793. 

In 1575 Allen visited Home, and established 
a similar college, which continues to the present 
day Ten years later he took up his residence 
there, lie was made cardinal in 1587, find 
took part in the revision of the Vulgate, which 
was sLill incomplete when he died in 1504 

Keforence: — 

Stto Dicfionuru q/ lYahonat fliDgrapJi]/, 


ALLEN, WILLIAM (1770-1843), — One of 
the prominent leaders in the cducntional 
and philanthropic movement m the first 
half of the nineteenth century in England. 
Born in 1770, he was brought up under princi¬ 
ples of the Society or Friends, lie was em¬ 
ployed in lus father’s silk business at RochcsLci 
His scientific inteicals, however, took him to 
London, where ho opened a chemical labora¬ 
tory at Plaistow. When ho was but 30 ycaifl 
old lie refused to accept n fellowship in the 
Royal Society In 1 SOI lie became a Follow 
of the Lmtucjin Society, and in 1817 of tho 
Hoynl Society With some scientific friends, 
he waft nclive in Iouriding the Askesimi SocieLy. 
Fiom 1802 to 1820 he lectured at Guy’s Hospital. 
Ilia interests, however, were very wide He 
wna curly attracted to the. movement for the 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery, But 
lie is chiefly known ns an energetic woilccr in 
the British, and Foreign School Society (g.ti.), 


lie was a member of Lancaster'*! committee 
m 1804, and became Ironwum of Lhe society in 
1811 In connection with tins movement lie 
traveled widely m Hill opr, and fiuccmled in 
inlouvding Cssflr Alesandm of Russia (q u ) 
in Ihe work, with the* icsult Ilia L Severn 1 Russian 
boys wens sent to the Bunmgh lloml School 
In JH18 lie made snleelioiiH from Ihe Bible foi 
use in the British .schools, winch veil 1 Inins- 
luted into llUhHmn Allen was also nrlhcly 
interested in the New Lanark movement with 
Ilcnllmm (q v ) imd ItoberL Owen (q i>) About 
1835 he Untied Ida uUeutuiu to uu nRiicultiunl 
colony and incliislilal school nL Lindfidd ill 
Sussex. Allen died m 1843 

References 1 *— 

IMwnnrw ttf Nahonnl II nymph if 
Biss^. II II A Cinfmu of KtlucnUon lfiQH-lftOB, 
(London, FIOM) 

ALLEN, WILLIAM HENRY (1B08-18S2) 
— Kducntm and uuLlinr, educated at Maine 
Conferciice Semiiuii.v and at JJowdnin College, 
instiuctor in Criminvm Hemiimry (1833-1830); 
professor in Dickinson College (J830-1B,50); 
president of Unaid College (1850-1802), of 
rcnnHylvnma College at Gettysburg (1805’ 
1SGG), and again of (iunid College (1807- 
1882); author of a number of pamphlets nm\ 
reports on education W. H M. 

ALLENTOWN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
ALLENTOWN, PA — An insliaiLion estab¬ 
lished in 180(1 jnirl controlled by Hie HnsLrni 
Synod of the Reformed Chiu eh Cam sea arc 
ofl'ered to girls between 8 and 18 m elementary, 
academic, and collegiate dcpai Linents. Courses 
in fine arts are also piovidcd. 

ALLEYN, EDWARD (1500-1020). — A 
well-known actoi of Queen KliziLheth'H lcign, 
who bccamo largely iiileiexlcd in theater 
properLy, In 1005 he purchased the itiiinoi 
of Dulwich, nrnl between 1(H3 and I GIG lie 
founded Dulwich College, Kent Ahcaily 
Thomas Sutton had established the famous 
Charterhouse Hospital and School in 1011 
Tho Puri Inna inveighed against play-acting, 
but in Alleyn's foundation of Dulwich it was 
clear LhnL an actor could he ns pubhc-apiiiletl as 
themselves The Anglicans weie csUdihriiUig 
Chelsea College as an institution to nlTorcl 
inainlcnancc to learned men, set apart to 
answer the Catholic disputants They ap¬ 
pealed, unsuccessfully, to Alleyn to give Ilia 
money lo their puiposes Alleyn HOCUied f he 
services of Inigo Jones ns nrchitecL.^ As 
originally constructed, tho 11 College” consisted 
of n clmpel, a fichoolhouse, a kitchen, offices, 
and twelve dormiLorics. The set of buildings 
wna named M Tho College of God's Gift.” 
The dramatist, Thomas Dekker, about this 
time (1010) in great poverty, wrote some 
veiscs to Alleyn in praise oE lus charity. Tho 

00 
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Earl of Arundel mole to aak Alleyn to " accept 
u poor fatherless boy Lo be one* of the number " 
oT scholars. The founder rlnofly chose for his 
eoJlego those iosjdent in iSt RolnlphT# pwi,vh 
in JhshopsgaLc, wheic (strange romndenro) 
Nlcplirn (ioaion, Iho auLhor of tin* School of 
Abuse , 1570 (an mvpclivo JiRmnsL play ncLors) 
was the icolor ClossoiVs IclLois, liowevei, 
show that he gunv into high lcspect fui Alleyn, 
lly 1020, in addition to the 12 pom hoys on 
the found a lion, who woro gratuitously fed, 
taught, and clothed, boys were also neeopLed as 
boaidcr.s, and cducaLed m the .school. Pio- 
vi&ion was made for a master, a win den, 4 fel¬ 
lows, 0 l J onr liiethrcn and ns many Sisters 
The hospital was to be Himilai to Archbishop 
WinLgift's hospital at Croydon As founda¬ 
tioners, boys of Lhc name of Alleyn or Allen 
weic to lie pi of ei red The college was opened 
wiLh great ceicmcmy m 1G1D, in the presence 
oT Loid Chrtiicelloi Bacon The Founder’s 
Statute", lG2(i, extended llio benefits or the 
sehool Lo sons of residents in Dulwich, and ns 
many otlien its would make up Lhc LoLal num¬ 
ber of boys in the college school to SO in all 
The college was reconstituted by Act of Pailia- 
ment in 1858 F W. 

ALLIGATION.—Until recently an impor¬ 
tant elmpLcr in arithmetic, and slill taught in a 
number of Euiopean countries, as in the lilisch- 
unQMcchnuny of Lhe Geiman Bcliools IL is a 
crude meLhod of solving linear equations, often 
uulc tor mi mite ones, and is first found in Lhe 
form in which wo have j craved it in the early 
Hindu arithmetics. Thus IJhnsluu’a ((] u ) in Ins 
Lih'wdh makes use of it, it being piu biaulnrly 
siuLcd to the funulful pi obtains of tlie EiUst. It 
played but litLlo part in the medieval arith¬ 
metics of Km ope, but ns the liegula Alhgahoms 
lL became very pionuncnl in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury The word is from Lhe Latin ad, to, and 
ligate, bind, and is related to the words alloy 
and ally, and of course to the Fionoh alhage 
The Dutch arithmeticians tianslalcd it as Den 
Rcghcl van Mcnyinghc, llckcnuujken uan Menge- 
hngai, AUigaiiotiitt ofto Mcnginyhe, cLc., and 
the French used both aUiagen and alligation 
In English, alligation has been Lhe favorite 
name, although Ilecoidc (c 1512) remarked 
that "it might be well called Iho rule of 
MyxLurc ” The reason for the prominence 
of the subject in tlie sixteenth century was the 
great incrcusc in coinage, necessitating tlie 
nnvtuic of alloys, pioblcms of Lius kind hemp 
classed under such heads as Del connolare ileW 
oro c dell' argento in Italy, Sillier ftcdniunp, 
Ooldl Iiachiiung, and Kuyfer Hechnung m 
Adam Ilichc's Uerman anthincLicj, nnd simi¬ 
larly in ofchci countries. Robert Ilecordo (q.u.) 
seems to liavc been the first English wnLoi to 
suggest the application of alligation lo other 
pioblcms than those relating to alloys, saying, 
" it hath great vse in composition of medicines, 
and also in myxfcurcs of mctallcs, and some vse 
vol i—n 


ifc hath in myxtiiKw of wines, hut I wislio it 
weie leshe vfacd therin than it is now a daics ” 
A specimen of Lhe problems of alligation is the 
following from Yonder Schuore’s (ltfOO) Dutch 
miihmoLio; “ A brewer has 100 tuns of 5-guldon 
beer in n vat; how much water must he mix 
with it Lo pioduce 3-gulden beei 7 ” 

The subject was generally chopped fiom 
American aiiUimelica in the ln^t quarter of the 
nineteenth cenLury. chiefly because it included 
no real modern pioblcms, and did not represent 
modem methods of solution. D. K 8 

ALLOCHEIRIA (or ALLOCHIRIA) —The 
subjective transference of a sensation to the 
opposite and corresponding half of Lhc body, 
so that a touch oi other stimulus on one leg 
oi arm oi side is localized on tlie opposite 
side It is n symptom found in a few organic 
nervous diseases and commonly in hysteria. 

S. I. F. 

RefBrDnceg! — 

OnmsTKiNUt On Allocheirin R rain, 1HN5. 1B3, 
Juncs, 13 The Clinical Significance or Allcichinn. 
Proc, 7. Internal Com /ty/cAntf, lYiuial, P&ychnl, 
pn 408-111 (Ainslcidam, 1007 ) Also m Lane it 
tLondon), 1007, II. 830-S32, 

Tho PnLhology of Dyschirm 7?f&, Neurol and Psy- 
chial , VII, 10U0, do 409-522, 550-5S7, (With 
bihlioginiiliv or 25 titlra ) 

Hammond, W. A Alloclurm. Its NiUuro mul Scat 
N Y Med, Jour , XXXVII, 1883, 35-37. 

ALLYN, ROBERT (1817-1804) — Educntoi, 
attended the public schools of Connecticut 
and Wesleyan UnivcisiLy; instructor m Wil- 
brnhain Academy and principal of the same 
(1S41—1S IS) j principal of academy at East 
Giccnwich, III (1848-1854); state commis¬ 
sioner or schools of Rhode Island (1854-1857), 
nofcsfcor in Lhc? Ohio University nt Athens 
1857-1859), principal of Wesleyan Female 
College nL Cincinnati (1859-18G3); piesiclenLof 
McKcmlrcc College (18G3-1874); principal of 
the Illinois State Normal School at Cnibondnlo 
(1874-1892) W. S M. 

ALMA COLLEGE, ALMA, MICHIGAN. — 
A coeducational institution founded in 1880. 
The hist RoiU’d of Ti listens was elec Led by the 
.Synod of Michigan, new members of the 
boaul aic nominated by the trustees, subject 
to confirmation by Iho synod There arc 20 
trustees, each solving four ycais. Tho college 
js one of 31 institutions reporting to the 
Pies,bytciinn College Board (tf.-u.). Tlie in¬ 
stitution maintains tlie usual iindergiaduato 
com sos in arts and science, n preparatory 
academy, schools of music, uit, and business, 
and n school of pedagogy mainly devoted to 
the training of kindcigai ten teachers. Tho 
collcga and school of pedagogy admit on 
examination and certificate of approved high 
school, the oLher departments requiie a com¬ 
mon school education. A modified elcctivo 
system is in effect; tho college courses are 
offered ni seven gioups. Instruction in peda- 
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gogy to juiriwa and Realms leads, without 
examination by the slate, to a sLate leading 
ccr till cat u. To gindufllcs of at least two 
years' standing the degico of M A. is given for 
one year’s study in 1 fsitlencc. Them nre no 
college fuLternitics Including Wright Hall, 
a well-equipped clormilory for women, there 
ore six buildings (1D0G), valued, with grounds 
and equipment, at S170,2K3. The total annual 
income is aboul 822,000 The average salary 
of a pvofvsaoi is SlOOll Time iue, 30(1 sludmiU 
(1000), divided ns follows College, US; 
Academy, 30; Commercial School, 40, School 
of Music, 127; School of Art, 20 Ten of tin* 
25 members of the instructing staff me full 
professors August F. Bruskc, D D,, is presi¬ 
dent C. C 

ALMA COLLEGE, ST THOMAS, ONT. 
— An institution for the higher education of 
women, founded in IS77 and under the capital 
of the Cicnfcml Conference of the Methodist 
Church. Preparatory and collegiate depart¬ 
ments me maintained preparing for umvcisity 
matriculation or for Lcnchois (nonprofossioiml) 
oxammationa The college is affiliated with 
Lhe University of Ten onto Courses in fine 
arts nnd conrnurcml subjects are offered. 
Diplomat arc given on graduation Rev. 
II. T. Warnci, M A (J D.H , is the principal. 

ALMA MATER —Liteially, fnsla-malhcr* 
Applied in classical Lalm to the goddesses, in¬ 
cluding the Muses The term ib now applied ns 
an expression of affection to the collage ov univer¬ 
sity which, on o has attended. The use mini versa I 
in English, American, nncl German uni vri si Lies 
Compare in this connection the use of the tenns 
" alumnus. " ( q,u0 and ,f matriculation" (q v ), 

ALMAGEST — The gicnt textbook on astron¬ 
omy of the Middle Ages, written by PLulciny 
(q u ) in Lhe second century of our era The 
name comes fiom the Arable al'inajish, from al 
(the) and a corruption of the Greek ^eyln-rj}, femi¬ 
nine foi in of neyiirTos, greatest The work con¬ 
sists of thirteen books, and includes a ticnlisp 
on trigonometry. It remained the standard 
treatise on astronomy until it was superseded 
by the works of Copernicus and Kepler, 

D, E. S 

ALMANAC. — A term probably derived fiom 
the medieval Spanish — the Arabic al, the, -\- 
fiiarulfck, calendar, possibly originally liom tho 
Greek ar Latin The Lcim was introduced into 
ClirisLinn Europe by tlie cistrologcis, who 
adopted much of orieutal mysticism, nnd hae 
since been used to refer Lo an annual calendar- 
(Sco Caliinimh, Computus.) D. E. S 

ALMONRY SCHOOLS.—These schools, 
which began to be attached to monasteries in 
the fourteenth century, form one of the most 
Btrikmg proofs that the monasteries were not 


centers nf goueinl education and did not keep 
schools in the ordinary meaning of the lcim. 
The Almoner (Elecmoshinriuft), or charity dis¬ 
tributor, was one of the " obedientiaries,'' or 
office™, of most, if not all, nioniis lories It 
was Ins duty to diatrihuLo the broken meats 
the “ remainder biheuiL," from the monks 
meal b at Urn gale of the immuntery every day, 
and on corliun duyu Lo distribute doles in 
money oi kind among the poor, often an 
many aa 1000 receiving a penny each. In 
Home cases Lhn geneiul duty of Uiking in Lhe 
poor and sick, for uhieli especially ninny monns- 
LcrioN, notably Rending, were expies sly founded, 
was discharged by Helling up an inn (Ao.s/n7inm) 
or SpiLnl (Aflflpifnfc) outside the gates, in which 
goneinlly 12 or 13 old oi hick people were 
maintained nt the expense of the Almoner, 
who, like Lhe other officers, had special estates 
alloLlcd lo him out rjf the common monuslio 
chtata The etuheat mention of education 
connected with the Almoner in m about 11 SO, 
when thr Archdeacon of Duilmiu gave n mnnoi 
to the Almoner of the Cathedral Monastery 
to supply fice food and lodging for 3 bojs 
fiom the public grammar school, to be nomi¬ 
nated by the mastci, At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century n movenmit fceems to have 
sprung up in connection wiLli the great in¬ 
crease in the wovalnp of the Viigm Mniy, for 
Ihn establishment of ehniislcia in Ilia Lady 
Chapels of Lhe monastic rhuirhc.s, and special 
pioYislon bad to be made foi their housing nnd 
education It seems that this new develop¬ 
ment vrnii not made, out of Llui general hiqiuwUc 
funds, buL by special endow inrnlH given mlhci 
by the Abbots oi Pnoraor by cnit.sicloifl Thus, 
by deed of Feb 16, 1310-1320, al Canterbury, 
Prioi Ilcnry of Enfiliy founded, probably out 
of n loyal grant, a chnnLiy of prieslfl to 
pray foi the soul of Edward I, with Lhe usual 
attendant eleiks and cliorkstcis. It in implied 
that they had to attend Lhe CnlUcdml frchool 
by the pinvision that on feast days when the 
echoolmnaLci does lioLlccLuie they lire to attend 
all the canonical hours Also it in laid clown 
that no scholar shall be admitted to tho Al- 
moniy unless he know8 how to vend and sing, 
and is If) years old nL least, nnd has n decent 
surplice commensurate with the sizes of lus 
body Though the Almonry boys were only 
fed on tlie broken meats from tho monks' 
table, yet being one was regarded as a valuable 
form of scholarship, as ia shown by a letter of 
Queen Philippa to Lhe Pnor in 1332, ashing 
him to lake Rielund of Hedingfield into the 
Almonry fr Lo bo maintained like other poor 
scholars of Urn estate " The Prior conficnls, 
boiling in return that the Queen will pi event Llio 
king's purvryoia fiom seizing tho provisions lio 
had collected for his own uso while attending 
Parliament In I3G4 we hem of tho school¬ 
master of tho Almonry being appointed niaBter 
of lhe public school of his native town of King¬ 
ston-on-Thames. So by that time a separate 
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school mas lor, (.hough piolmbly only ns n pri¬ 
vate tutor, had been piovulcd fa i these Al¬ 
monry boys SI. Alban's Abbey Keans to 
have been the first monuslei'y to follow the 
example uf ('aiderbury, an ,f Order of living of 
the poor scholms m the Almonry " there being 
miulo April i, £390. The seliolaia \veu» Lo stay 
five years at most," rm that Lime h HiiflipiriiL 
for becoming proficient in gmiuimUieidH" 
Tlicy wpic Lu M Hlinve an ample crown, like 
ohonstcrs,'' ami daily say the .seven jinidim 
for the Convent and ils foundm, The 
sergeant, or servant af the Ahiionei, tu whom 
their euro was deputed, took ouLh to collect 
Lhc hioken meats of the monastery and faith¬ 
fully distribute Ilium to the boys of the Almnnry 
and to friars and other beggaiSjand to instruct 
the boys to the best of ids ability in morals 
and leaimug. 

The first beginnings of tho great public 
school of West mm s ter may be tinccd to the 
provision made for 2 boys' food and cloth¬ 
ing, costing 32s. Or/ foi Lhc year, iih shown in 
an Almoner’s [recount ioil for the year 1355 
Tlicir numbers were rapidly increased fiom 
that time, as in 1303 cloth for their gowns 
alone cost 24s 5d. In 1307, a fl in aster of the 
boys" appears. In 1373, anothei account 
shows that fclieic weie 13 hoys living in what 
is then called the Hub-Ahnoniy, nnd tho 
master received I3.v 4rf a year. In 13S0,tlio 
master is for Lhc first tunc called a grammar 
master, when thoie were 23 boys From 
1398 onwards, lie is called Schoolmaster 
(magixter acolm um), and in 1304 hiy stipend 
by a new agioement was doubled, £J, Gs. Bd, 
lie had board and lodging as well Probably 
tho buys alLomlcd one of the three puhha 
schools of London. Then n school was built 
foi them on the snot, iLonis for its lcpnir ocem- 
nng in 1414 and for its rebuilding in 1422. 
The payments for cloth for the boys' gowns 
was i fused in MOO by the Abbot's cxpicss 
orders from 50s, to .£G, 3s. and £7. a year 
The master's salary was raised to £2. in 
1470, when a distinction nnpears between tho 
,r grammar boys" and the 1 Binging boya" who 
were now provided with a separate singing 
master. So the school continued to tho disso¬ 
lution of the abbey m 1530, tho normal mini- 
bci of boys appealing to be 24 When tho 
abbey was refounded next year ns a cathe¬ 
dral, the number of grammar school boys to bo 
in urn tamed ont of tho foundation was raised to 
40, and this number of leaidcLifc King's schol¬ 
ar n still kept up. At Durham, a similar 
Almonry School appears first in 1350, when a 
payment is made foi tho 11 Almonry bishop," 
the hoy bishop (q v.) of tho Almonry boys. A 
inastci of the boys in the Almonry is fiivjfc men¬ 
tioned in 1352, and in 1372 ho is first called 
school in as ter of the Almoin y and paid £1. 
14,5 3t/. for his salary nnd gown. It was only 
on special feasts tho boys had anything to cat 
but the broken meats from the monks' table; 


7a. was paid for fresh meat foi them for Advent, 
1419 They were set to mcuinl Lusks In 
Id IK, 1 pennyworth of bread ami beer was 
given than for tossing hay, and m 1457 Is 5d. 
was spent in beer foi them for getting stones. 
The KhznboLima "Rite 1 ! of Durham" tells us 
how the broken meals for them were banded 
out of the pantry window of the Refectory, 
when they earned them to tlio Almonry just 
outside tho great gate. When a monk died, 
the children of the Almoiny spent the night 
by Lhc corpse " sitting on their knees " and 
rending the Psnltci tiff 8 a.ji. It is probable 
they attended the bishop's or city grammar 
faohool, as, when tliu Priory was turned into 
a cathedral, which had to keep 18 lung's 
scholars, the last master of lhc Almonry school 
became Usher, or Second Mastei, of tho 
grammar school, tho first Ileftdmihfcci being the 
master of tlia city grammar school. At Sb. 
Mary’s Abbey, York, the Almonry School, in 
which 50 boys bo aided in a house called the 
Conclave oi Chanibci, attending the Cathedral 
or City School, is said to have bren founded by 
’William llufus. BuL we may put this dawn 
as false history On its dissolution, the same 
mimbor was provided foi m tho Hospital 
annexed by Cardinal Pole to the Cathedral 
School, but tins bonrding house was &oon 
d is continued At Coventry, tho Cathedral 
Pi lory kept 14 boys in its Almonry at a cost 
of £12 11s. 4rf. a year In 1439, tho Mayor 
ami si\ of Lhc Town Conned arranged to see the 
Prioi to tell him they weie willing he should 
11 occupy q a scolc of giamoi Jl if he likes to teach 
his brethren and the children of the "Aumbry," 
but ho was not to intcifeie with the freedom of 
tho citizens as to the city school, At Nor¬ 
wich, the Cathedral Priory ought to have 
maintained in the Almonry 14 boys, but in 
1520 the bishop found at a visitation that 
there were only 8 At Thornton Abbey, Lin¬ 
colnshire, thcic ought also to liavo been 14 
boys in the nlmoniy, bub the bishop in 1421 
had to order 12 at least to be admitted At 
Bnrdncy Abbey, in 1379, the bishop ordered 
the monks, instead of wandering about tho 
country, to observe their uilc, stay at home, 
nncl maintain 0 boys to learn grammar (piten 
literati) Similar piovision was made in other 
monasteries Fiolmbly not less than 2000 hoys 
were thus piovulcd with board, lodging, and 
education free, taking England as a whole 
Tho schools were purely charily schools, the 
boys were made to feel that they were char¬ 
ity clnldren, they acted as ehonsLera and page 
boys to the monks, bub they were taught and 
managed by scculai elerka ns masters. It is 
not probable tlmt their education went beyond 
what choristers got now, except b> a fow spe¬ 
cial instances, such as Westminster. These 
schools were in historical times the sole con- 
tubution of the monasteries to education 
The only secular church in which an Almonry 
School has been found is St, Paul's, where 
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Lhc 3 cliomlcra, nfl(*i wards inei eased to 10, 
lutUorto ImiigatqJimilely und fed by the oumijih 
in turn, wore rollocLcil tci^oLhcr and placed in 
Lhc Almonry under the cave of Lhc Almonei on 
the north Hide of llic cathedral, at the begin¬ 
ning or the loiiiLccnlh eentuiy Many nt- 
dowmenh weic added for them ’when their 
voices " brasL' 1 and Home of Hies 1(1 must Imvii 
passed on v an Thomas Tiihser, c. did to 
Eton, to other schools nod the imiverMticH. 

A F L. 

ALPHABET. —In the widest seme t»r Ilia 
term, " alphabet ,J connotes the sum total of 
signs and chnrncLora lliiil foi m Lhe Imsi.H of unL- 
ten language, tio that it is Lhemelioully pi oner 
to speak of Lhc Assju-inn or Lite duiieso alpha- 
beta, winch arc composed oT a relatively small 
number of basal characters modified in vuiioun 
ways, until the ulliinalc quantity of signs be¬ 
comes very large Piaciionll)', however, the 
word ” nlphnbet ” refers only to llmL collection 
of by Liable chaiactois m which a Riven lauguuge 
or group of languages in writ ten; and it Ih 
thus distinguished bom liuinhei signs, as well 
as fiom kliogrnins, oi chaiacLei.s lepicsenliiiR 
a word or senes of words, as §, oi the multi¬ 
plicity of signs used in lnaLhcinalies, nsLi onniny, 
and other scioiiRca This lCHtnelion of lho 
tflim, morcovci, udes out what may lie tanned 
pictographic writing This flyt.lem is found in 
moat primitive form among Lhe American 
Indiana, not only in their numerous picto¬ 
graphy properly so called, but in lhe historical 
records prcsoivcd. foi example, in Llie " bone- 
dog winter count 1 of Llie fiiou\ ami the Minilur 
auiudu of the Kiowa and the Putin, us well as 
in Lhc highly developed and probably quasi- 
byllnbic value found in lho wiiling of Lhe 
Aztecs, lho Mayas, llio IIiLtiLes, and lho 
Egyptians, yet it iiuksL be noted that it was 
exactly this pictogrnphic theory winch prob¬ 
ably formed the basis of Lhc complicated 
Chinese cluu'AcUiife 

The term “ alphabet J' ih of comparatively 
recent foi illation, occurring first in the eccle¬ 
siastical Latin of TorLullinn and Jeiome It 
denotea, aa is well known, lhc regular sequence 
of the fust two letters of lhe (jrcuk alpha bet, 
alpha and hda t and finds analogues not only 
m the English a-h-c, but also in the Audue 
abjad, tlic Old Irish bclh-htw-mon, and lho 
Germanic fufhork 

Of all alphabets that which has had Lho 
widelyt and the longest cuircncy is Lho tiimco- 
llouian, which ih the parent, with mme oi leas 
modification, oT nil the modern occidental lan¬ 
guages, and which, in Us llcnnnn, ov modified 
Homan, foi m. ja now almosL universally em¬ 
ployed whan languages hitherto without Ncripb 
arc i educed to writing On the Greek aide this 
nlplmbcb fmnialicd the foundation for Llio 
Slavonic scripts, nml on the Ho man for all 
those tongues whose speakers came undci Lho 
control or the influence of tl\e Iloiuan Empire 


or (’liuicli There is praelieally no room for 
dnuhl Unit Llu* inimrdmLc parenL of this alplm- 
lii'L in Lhe Ehoaurmu neript, whose earliest 
knov» n fcirniH date fmin nljiuit 1000 n.c, (the 
" Ihud Lelmnon M houls), though Lhe best early 
Hpeenmm h the MimUtc Stone, which dales 
fimn S00 in This l’lnenieiim alphabet enn- 
nixls of 22 leLleiM, nil of whieh me t'oiiHonnnh. 
This is, indeed, ehiirucleihUc of all .Semitin 
nlphiihcla allied to the riiumieian, (hr vowels 
being left uiulesignnled, cxerpl in nneiril texts 
(noliihly the Hihle and lhe (jur’im) or in diffi¬ 
cult puelry nml clemrnliuv lextboiAn. The 
willing in IMueiuemu, as m I ju> kimlml Semitic 
alphabets, is fmni rigliL Lo left, a usage which 
was also letmued m the oldest Greek mamp- 
Lions, us well us in Lhe ancient Klmroslilhi 
Hcnpt in India lint foi .some reason or oLhei 
nil llie Imln-Gcr inuine peoples, exrepluig the 
lianlnm, who employed nn Amman: form of 
Lhc IMurmeimi alphabet in both Aveslu nml 
Pulilmi, rally fell objections to n Henpl which 
inn fimu light Lij left In India, Llieiefnie, us 
enrly ns the fifth century n r , the ilniliniialpha¬ 
bet, another xurieLy of Lhe Aininaic, had o\i- 
dentlv begun to be imiUcii both f i mil left lo 
right and lnn(\l)nj)hnlon, ns bv the Greeks until 
about 500 n i\ Tin* O,senna and Umbiinnx, 
licfoie they aeeeplcfl llu* Uoiimn alphabet, 
idhowioU* from light to left,as was the case m 
Elmscan mid in one uirlnuo 1 ntin inscription 
(Llie nn-enllcd " 1 hienns'iiiseriplum tliough 
the Imu'thtiphvflun method was nbseived in the 
Old Kiibelliun texts and m mi archaic Ijilm 
Inonxe tnhlel from llie Lugo rli Fuciiio. Again, 
while ninny of the oldest Norse runic inscrip¬ 
tions, uiul pnutieuUy all those tiiitaide ll\G 
Nor.sc legion, uie wnUen from left lo right, 
there wiw an emlv tendency to iiihcnlin Ilia 
nines from nglil lo left, or to write them 
hou&trophethm, oi even m HerpenLinc fashion. 
Noimally, however, m Llio Iiido-Gnimuno 
nlplmhel.s, e\ vn in Armeniiiu, which is uppur- 
ently i\ udxluve uf (luvk and Aramaic type*-, 
thchciipl runs fiom left lo right, Lins nlho hold¬ 
ing good of nil Iiidimi Hciipts excepL tlic IClin- 
loshllu, nil except Llie most indium Greek and 
Nairn alphabets, mid all the .sciipls based upon 
them (July in one outlying lncmbm of this 
alphabetic Ny.slem, the Tibetan, winch is based 
on Kyi inn, dues, live wilting run vertically, as 
in C’hine.se and Japanese 

Wo have seen llmL the l’lirrnicmii al|»lmbeb 
wns the parent of a vast numbei of Hrrij>Cs as 
far divei gent us Honiiui and ttuiinkril, Hebrew 
and Aral no, and it acurcely need In* mud that 
uilhin each of these groups lliert* tiro many 
subvarieties, sepmated not only _ elmuudngi- 
cally, lniL also, even when UHcd sido by side, 
ho diatmet in form as to requite the moat 
patient palieo(?rnplneal leseureh to ahnw their 
ultimate kinship HuL a fin Lhor qucnlion arises 
which ih by no meniiB ho easy to answei What 
was the aouree of tJie Pnd'nician alpha be t ? 
IIcic tbe attempted solutions havo been 
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numerous Dc llougv and Taylor have main¬ 
tained that the Pha i nicnm script was based 
on tho luuraLic alplmbcL of the Egyptians; 
Dceckc, Hall, and Zinnnmi, among otliois, 
trace it to the cuneiform writing of Llui Assyro- 
Babylonians, Evans cautiously auggeals that 
tho origin Is to be sought jn Cyprus; PpIj'jo, 
followed by Ciodd, would hoc in Plucnician 
script a selection fiom a huge body of signs, 
nppaienLly geometric lather Lhuu hieroglyphic 
in orfgin, ivlnch is hold Lo have boon current 
throughout the Mediterranean territory about 
5000 ii c , Lid/.barski and DehUHdi take an 
intermediate position, holding Limb both Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt m/liienerd the PlKrniciiin 
alphabet; and Ilommei has suggested Llinl 
tlie source in question was the Minivan flrript 
of South Aiabia, which lie considers to be older 
than the Noitfi Semitic type* All these 
views have been submitted to a close ciiticism 
by Peters, who thinks iL not impossible that the 
Fhmnician alphabet shows traces of Baby¬ 
lonian, Egyptian, mid Cretan elements; but 
that, in view of Lhe names assigned to the 
letters in the non-Babylonian Semitic languages 
ami in Oreok, the main element must piolmbly 
bn sought in Babylonia It may, of course, he 
thought that the Plucmcinn alphabet was an 
independent creation. Such inventions arc 
not unknown An instance in point is the one 
Polynesian script of which there is any lecord 
This is round on a few wooden tablets fiom 
EnsLor Island, though LiadiLioin which is 
doubtless coueeL, declares Limb the alphabet 
was biought fiom some inoie eastern island 
whence the Easter Islniulem einigniLed: ami a 
like lurauniplion of invention seems best to 
explain the ongin of the ancient Irish ogams 
But with the PluimieuiiiH lids theory of inde¬ 
pendent creation is, on the whole, scarcely 
probable; for the Plmmicinns weio adapters 
rather than prentors In a word, the exact 
source of the Pluenician alphabet, and conse¬ 
quently that of our own sciipl, is not yet 
definitely known. 

Once an alphabet has been constituted, it is 
modified to meet the needs of otliei peoples 
who may adnpL it. Thus the Greek alphabet 
has 21 letters, while tho Russian, dncctly 
bnsrrl upon it, has 37, The English alphabet 
has 20 eluu actors, hut the Cherokee, by modify¬ 
ing these signs and adding independent crea¬ 
tions of its own. raises this number to 85 On 
the other hand, I el Lem may he dropped, Greek 
duly discarded the Pluenician imu, fconpa, 
and sflui/)i (except for numerals), and Fnhlrivi, 
based on an Aramaic vimeLy of Phcrnicinn, 
lias buL IJ P giving rise, ,since ninny of these 
feigns have several, often identical, values, lo 
one of the most vexatious nciipls cvci devised. 

It hai alicady hem said that the alphabet 
wnti primarily pliable This is iruo of tho 
Semitic alphabets as a whole, where the vowels 
me not indicated normally; and it is in a 
measure true also of all the Indian scripts, 


which arc ultimately of Semitic provenance. 
Thus in Sansknt there is, for example, a sign 
indicntJiig, Jiofcn, but nr/, and nnother indicating 
In, hut if one wishes to indicate nta, ho must 
combine the radical part of the character for 
?ta with that foi la. This system, however, 
proved unacceptable to Hu? Indo-Ocimanic 
peoples in general, for the Imnians on the one 
hand, adopting an Aramaic alphabet, and the 
Greeks cm the other, using the Phoenician 
script, both mtiodueed veeahe characters 
befoie the time of their first extant literary 
monuments. The very first letter of our own 
alphabet bears witness to Lius, In Semitic 
the hijjfc character, aleph , rcpiescnts, not a 
vowel, but mi cxti’omcly light guttural, which 
is exactly rcpicsenLcd by Lhe " smooth breath¬ 
ing " of the Gicek alphabet But m the 
cmlicst Gieck, alpha, the letter corresponding, 
as its very name shows, Lo the Phoenician 
aleph , is not a guttural, hut the vowel which 
wc term a 

In the early period the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet lmd names, not the mcic implication of 
tho sounds for which they stand, as in our be 
foi b Tins is the liilc in such Semitic lan¬ 
guages as Ifeblew, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Iithiopie, and is also the case in Greek, Elsc- 
whcie the principle decays lo a greater oi lesg 
extent, as in Arabic and Armenian, while in 
Sanskrit then? is but a single survival of the 
old practice in the name foi to, repha (" snarl ") 
In the Germanic runes there may be an uncon¬ 
scious return to the ancient use in the name 
thenn given to the ehaiacLer />, which is imme¬ 
diately derived from Lhe Iloman D f and a 
kSnbbuiR manuscript gives a complete lisL or 
names foi the Goilue runes This bungs 
us to tho origin of tho names of the IctLoi s The 
meanings of the designations of twelve of the 
Plurmcinn letters are piaclically cciLam 
These mo, giving lhem then Hebrew names, 
as being the most familiar, as follows* aleph, 
M ox ", beth, " house ”; daklh, “ door 
yodh, " hand ", krtph, "hollow of tlie hand 11 ; 
mcm r ** waLcr mm, "fish"; 'am, " oyc 
pc, fJ mouth M , )esh, 11 head Jj ; sin, n tooth M , 
and Ian, f< maik ” Tlnec others, amici, lamcdh, 
and samckh, appaicully aic derived fiom 
Scum Lie trill tcral roots, and the remaindei 
arc of onomatopoctic oi of doubtful origin 
AYitli icgard to those letter names of known 
signification, it may be suggested that they 
were named from being the initial letters of 
well-known words, belli ns being the fust loLLer 
of bdh, " house," etc , precisely as if we called 
a << ^uchQ^ ,, and b " butcher ” because of the 
nursery rlijunc 

41 A was an A roller, and shot at a frog; 

B was a Butcher, and liaci a great dog 11 ; oLc. 

It has, indeed, been suggested by some scholars 
that the oiigm of the Semitic names for the 
letters is to be sought in the objects of which 
the letters in question are alleged to have been 
101 
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primarily pictograplm, ho that bdh, for instance, 
would at find have hern a pictngraph or nloo- 
griun. for 11 home,” whence, since llio iniLifd 
Bound of ilie vroid in question 19 b, betk 1 tapir 
came to denote b This hypothesis h not, 
however, borne out by the curliest ueomiblo 
forms ol the Phoenician alphnbcl, for though 
this might possibly be urged m i\m ojihu of 
mew, “water* 1 («)), 'mu, “eye" (*»), or 
fiiji, 11 Loolh" (v/), it will MMUcely explain 
afep/i, "ox” (.|), hcth f " homo” (% Afl/iA. 
“hollow of the hmul M (i|), or nun, "fish 
Oil), 

In regard to the general form of lettois it 
should ho noted that the mateviid u\\ which 


they were originally written has largely con¬ 
ditioned their shape The cuneiform char- 
uctcig, primarily engraved cm wet clay, an may 
bo scon from tho numeroiia ,Sumerian, Assyr¬ 
ian, and Babylonian Lnblrls, aro straight, 
heavy strokes, with n marked indentation 
where the stylus wiih fust pressed on the wilt¬ 
ing surface, the Irish ogams, first curved oil 
atone, arc citlici horizontal oi oblique lines, nr 
else dots, all suitable for simple working on 
stone; the Germanic runes, originally 
"scratched 11 (as the etymology of the English 
write allows) on wood, aro plainly designed Lo 
avoid Intel rering wiLh Llie grain; the South 
Indian ucripta, traced with u sharp stylus on 
pal ml eaves, nro characterized by tun yes, and an 
avoidance of straight lines, Lo pinvenL npliLtmg 
tho fiber of tho leaf, and in Egypt, where the 
writing material was, from the earliest times, 
papyrus, an clalmnUc system or GBSonlittUy 
pictographic writing could hu developed. Of 
course, theso principles me only general, for 
when an alphabet lmd once been rornied, It 
was earned out even when wnlLonon materials 
for which it had not ongmnUy been intended, 
As examples of this we may perhaps cite the 
Maya pictography on stone ns compared with 
the manuscripts of the name people, qv of the 
Aztecs and SSnpoLccs, or llie wooden tablets 
of Easter Island, whose pictographic characters 
aro obviously little suited Lo Llie material on 
which they are inscribed, so that probably 
these chai’ftotcrs were pnnuuily devised for 
some leas frngilc substaneu 

All alphabets consist al first of what might 
be called capitals, exactly na children to-day 
begin Lo learn their leLterw by making capilnln. 
This is precisely the case with many oriental 
scripts, such as Ifcbiew, Arnbie, and .Sanskrit, 
where lliero is no clisLmcLum between what 
aic called cn.pH.al and Hin nil leLlein; and in 
Greek and Latin inscripLinus all the willing 
is in capitals, a 1 ! is also the ease with Llie oldest 


extant manuscript i in these languages, But 
tins soiL of wilting consumed tune, mul was 
mis in table foi rapid correspond once, upd Lhero 
ftceurdingly developed a cursive senpt, Of 
thw there are countless instances, among tho 
earliest being the successive transitions in 
Egypt Ciom tlm hicroglyphic to tl\e Incur tic, 


and from Lliab Lo the deniolie script; or tho 
Hebrew 11 lbisill ,r ouihivc beside the conven¬ 
tional "mpiaie wcripl '* \VUi\v tho emsivo 
in thus rHsenlially a Inler development, it does 
not idlogeLliri mtperhi’de llie capuals, which 
reinnm either fur nioiu formal writing, or to 
mark wolds to which special importance is 
ftlLadii’d (for an admirable example m English 
cf. Exmbh m, Id, vi, 51), nr lo munv that cer¬ 
tain words are nouns (an ip earlier modern 
Enghnli and in (icrjuim) m an* propei names. 
Ah Uvc tufHwn develops from tho eupiUla, HDi)y 
analogy cuihivo weiipl ovulvea cnpiluhs of its 
own, tho rcsulL being that alphabets bused on 
lUc Gireco-Roman nywLeiu have, in reality, 
Tour distmcL types of seripl 

In the light oT wluiL bus already been said, the 
genealogy of the English alphabet may ho 
summarized both clearly and briefly. The 
Phoenician alphabet, whuNe prerise ought la 
not yet abiolulcdy eeiliuii, was intiodueed into 
Ciieeen, probably between Llie eleventh and 
eighth eeiituiieH nc Thenee it \u\n carried, 
in its ('liidcidiiiu vuiieLv, Lo Italy by /ligoan 
immigiaiiLs, appai enlly about the eighth ecu- 
Liny. Piuin 1 inly it jmssed, m Llie course of 
Roman conquest, Lo (hull mid Britain And 
mainly from Llie Anglo-Saxon form llie present 
English alphabet in diieetly derned, Into all 
Llm vnrieLk'S of the English alphabet, of which 
phftHCH survive in the " on groining hand ” and 
the like, there H no apace Lo enter heir It 
would add no new principled ami properly 
belongs Lo the Hpecinl study of puheography oi 
diplomatics The pnupipul mnovalumn or the 
English alphabet us compaied with iLs imniedi- 
ate imeestor, thn Roman, are only five. Vrom 
the (leimiuiic riniCH Llie Anglo-Saxons borrowed 
two sigmi —1« (oi 5) for //*, and p foi iu f tlio 
foimeT being imitated m the hidf-avobmc y, 
as in if for Ihe. In Lhe Middle Englinh jieriod tho 
Ficncli form of Unman novipt fuunshed the 
charuclov i, which lmd vavioim values — a 
sound mtcrmediuto between (; and y, though 
inclining to, and nfLrn inleiehangeable with, 
the latter (u^ ud, Auglo-Max^m (JE/tlccfc, English 
yelled, yob of airtn beside al/ c , 11 nguniiit M ); 
the guttural sound icpresenLed by Llio modern 
Qh in dnughler (Middle English (loUo , Angh)' 
Saxon rip/dor), and n or z t ns viaichawit), 
” merchiui(H. ,> And in the earliei period of 
modern English i wim divided into sonant (0 ami 
eonHonanl (A fnneLions, Llio hitLer lcceiving a 
loiter muddied from Llie formei', while a special 
u doublo if ,J (iw) was imulu from vv^uu 

h. II O. 


Hefercnces: — 

Betiumi J/nfoire dr IVrrilurci fifing rauOgml^ (VhtIb, 
thill) ^ _ 

IIlahs, IIUiinfh, mid fiATiFXT.n, Hortionn on Greek nna 

La Lin piil rroRrnpliv and epigninliv In MBUer, 
tuck rlrr MnianHico. A/lirtu»ia-lKiMcaackd/l (Ju cn , 
Mmnnh, IH02) . 

Huui.rn /ndisckr /’nlo’oprrtnkn; (.SLrassljiirp, 1000 ) 
IlUDNi’ii, K/emeriffl of South Indian Palatography. (2d 
cd , Loudon, 1S78) 
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Caonat Conn ilimettiaire d'Hpioraphie latinc. Paris, 
]8flB) 

Clause Origin ami Varieties oj the *ScmiJ ie Alpftnbcl. 
(ClilrnKO, 1887 ) 

Cloud. Slory of the Alphabet (London, 1000.) 
Dblhz'ilii Zur Bntetdwno dca altcslcn Nchriftaytfenii 
(Loii)7i(r, ih ( in) 

Eyanm Cretan PictnQi ajj/u and Prc-Pfixincian Script 
(London, l8N. r >) 

Discoveries of Cretan nnd /Paean A'crigf (London, 
1KU8) 

Kihciicjfi- *S'fiidfim zur Gcachichtc rtes ortechiaehen 
Alpliahciu (Glllridoh, 1887 ) 

Lei'AIUH. Standard Alphabet (lid til., London. 1 603 ) 
1 ab 7 .umi.hki Haiulliuch dtr nurductmliaclicti Kjiiorupluk 
(Wrliimr, 18US ) 

MflWT/ Amine PeilreoQraphu (Cairo, lODo ) 

Petkhh. ItiTcnl TIhpmvi i)f Liu* Origin of llin Al- 
plinhnL, in Journal of tha American Oriental 
flpwfy, XXII (11KH), pp 177— 1 OH 
Pnau N&menia dc jtaltiagraphia latino k et Jran^axac. 
(Pans, 18U2) 

Robulth Introduction ta Greek Pahrographi/, (Cnm- 
brjdfio, 1KS7 > 

Sievi.hh and Ahniit-Uwhu ; Boolioiis on runes find Lho 
Ilomnn nliilinhol m Paul, ffrundrias der ffcniifinia- 
chcn I’hilulooie, Vol 1, 2IB-282. (2doil ,SLrnsuhurg, 
1 U 01 ) 

Tvri.un The Alphnbit (2d rd , London, 1BDD ) 
Thompson IlnndhoaL of Greek and Latin PaIccooraphy. 
(Loudon, 1H02 ) 

ALPHABET, PHONIC, — See Phonetics. 

ALPHABET, TEACHING THE, — Sco 
Heading, Thigiiincj Beginning. 

ALPHABET WHEEL.—One of the in Mi y 
device"! for tendung the alphabet. In 1S20 
n Hartford publisher issued TUo Revolving 
Alphabet or Child's Instructiua Toy , It con¬ 
sists of Uyo circultu pieces of wood, with 
a diftincLor of live inches, between whioh 
was placed a alieeb of paper containing tJic 
alphabet on one mdo and ft series of little syl¬ 
lable'! on the ciLher. The paper could be re¬ 
volved and n slioit column at ft tnno of the 
punt could be seen through an aperLure in 
Lho disks The alphabet wheel wna one of the 
devices frequently used in the Limcostcriui or 
moilltonal system (qq,v.) of instruction, 

Reference: — 

Johnson, Clifton. Old Timo Schools and iScJioolhooA's, 
(New Yuik, 1001) 

ALPHABETIC METHOD, — A special 
method in teaching rending to bcginncifl, 
much used prior to the last quartci of the 
nineteen Lit century, The children were first 
taught tiie letters and names of the alpha¬ 
bet. They ne\l .spelled the words to be lead, 
mid with the approximate sound suggested by 
the spelling of llie word ns a guide, proceeded 
to Lho |>ienunciation of lho word. If the simple 
words involved wcic already in the speech of the 
child, the .spoiling sounds usually sufficed to sug¬ 
gest Llie righL pronunciation or quickly cor- 
locled a false pronunciation The alphabetic 
method was unsuccessful with woi ds the sounds 
of which did not correspond to the spelling It 
failed with foreign children, ns these bad little 


basis in English speech to suggest right pro¬ 
nunciation and rectify wrong pronunciation, 
Tho weakness of this method became more 
apparent with tho influx of immigrant children 
during the Inst hair of last century, and the 
attention of Lcachcis was burned to other and 
more _ efficient methods. In the American 
Colonial ( q.v .) period the alphnbclio method 
was about the only special method of teaching 
reading employed. The triuuitlon step of com¬ 
bining letters mto syllables wits provided be¬ 
tween the learning or tho alphabet and the 
leading of words Togolher the ° alphabetic " 
and 11 syllabic ” methods constituted one of tho 
that 11 aynthetia n methods of teaching begin¬ 
ners to read IL 0 . 

See Reading, Teaching Beginnetis 

ALPHABETIC SPELLING.—Sco Spelling* 

ALSACE-LORAINE, EDUCATION IN,— 
Sco German Emi’iiie, Education in. 

ALSTED, JOHANN HEINRICH,—A theo¬ 
logian of lho Ilefonncd Church, the aulhor 
of a vast body of theological, philosophical, 
and pedagogical works, and tho master who 
in many directions exerted a profound influence 
upon Lhe famous educator Comenhu, wna born 
in 1588 at Ilcrboin in Nassau, His father, a 
minisfcci and tcnchci, devoted himself to Lhc 
education of tho young Alhtcd until ut Lhc 
ngcof 14 ho was cm oiled on the books of the 
gymnasium oi plidugogium of his native town 
Graduating ns an accompli she rl Latinist, well 
versed also in philosophy and theology, Alsted 
proceeded upon ono of those academic journeys 
(pcrcgrinalioncs academicae) that were at the 
time legarded as an indispensable supplement 
to the education of a ouUuTod scholar Bofoio 
returning home he had listened to the distin¬ 
guished teachers of Lhc day at Marburg, 
Frankfort, Ilcideibcig, Strossbuig, and Basle. 
Alsted now became a teachci in the high echoed 
at ITerborn. Ilia amazing literary activity soon 
rendered his name illustiious throughout Ger¬ 
many, mid piocured him the rank of oxtraordi- 
naiy professor of philosophy (1010) The 
youth cd all lands m which the Tin fanned reli¬ 
gion had taken root flocked to hear him, and 
among others Comenius ( 1 G 11 ), who owed 
to the youthful piofcssor his fust impulse 
toward didactic sLuclics In 1615 Alsted was 
in ado ordinary piofcssor; and in 10 J 8 ono 
finds him among those summoned to Lho Do¬ 
th edit Synod, at which tho oithodox Reformed 
theology was to win a signal victory o^r 
Arinnuanisin. In 1610 Alsted was appointed 
professor or theology, At this time the storm* 
of the Thirty Years 1 War devastated the land 
of Nassau, bringing plague and fire in their 
train, Knowing that the school at Ileiborn 
could ncvei maintain itself in the face of these 
disasters, Alsted in 1629 reluctantly obeyed a 
call to the conduct of a new academy at Stulil- 
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Weissenburg Here lie continued to produce 
book upon hook, so that even his untimely 
death on November 0 f 1038, did not pi event liuti 
from taking rank ns one of the most prolific 
writers of any age. .... 

AJstcd was one of tlmt noble-spirited hand 
in whom the culture of antiquity, but lrroiitly 
made available by Lho scholars or tlui Renais¬ 
sance, was happily uni Led Willi the mleimc moral 
earnestness of the lief urination. Few' find 
drunk more deeply at tho springs of dnHaicul 



learning; few were moio zcnloua in doctrinal 
dispukUicm or mate fervent in raLigioun faith. 
Lducation was to ALted a branch of tho history 
of culture and a handmaid of divine truLli, 
Ills umveisnl encyclopedia, in two Folio volumes, 
published at lfcrboin in 1030, the most famous 
work of his pen and an mulm taking Unit bus 
gcai'ccly a parallel, includes a h raiment of edu¬ 
cation which is noL ineiely of inLeiest as mi illus¬ 
tration of the Lhcoiy, but rdso the practice of 
Germ an education in tlmt day It is obvious 
that the books upon education, at leant, worn 
written with genuine love for the work, and not 
in a perfunctory spnil. Alstod's Nassau writ¬ 
ings include no Leks Limn 1120 vnUrnics, several of 
which run each to moio than a thousand pages 
Co lit. u It Johann Heinrich A isted's ihldflfjnQixch- 
didaktischc Reform* Beslrcbnn(/cn t Lipyevl 

P. R. C. 


ALTDORF, THE UNIVERSITY OF ^N ear 
Nuicmbeig, Havana, played u prominent 
rftlt 1 as n PrcjU'htaiiL inaLiLulion of learning 
dining Hie hcvcuLooulb century U owed its 
origin to i\ f/ynimiMinu lomoved from Nurem¬ 
berg to Altdorf m l. r i73, nltliough the hisLitu- 
Linn wiih not transformed into a luuveimLy 
until Jl>2!2. Like ho numy of Lite olhei German 
univerHities established dining the seventeenth 

cenUny, it suorundivdunder Hu 1 enlaimlics that 

befell lli« Cleiiium alalcs dining the ]irnod of 
the Napuleonic eoiujuesLs, and dosed its doois 
in 1807. 

ALTENSTEIN, KARL FREIHERR VON 
STEIN ZUM (1770 IS 10) —The hist PrusMim 
Minister of Education lie was horn in Ans- 
lmdi, being a dc.scendiuit of one of ilie oldest 
(ho man families, studied law nt the uimersilieu 
of Evlftugeu and CUiUmgeii, and eiilcieil the 
Prussian adiuiiiiHtnilive service, in which ho 
rone very rapidly. Aftn the icssipnation of 
Stein in 1808, ho became nuunder of linancca, 
and was prarlicaily aL the head of Liu* govern¬ 
ment until 18Lfl/ Iu thin position he cncipci- 
ated very olTucti\cly in the cHLabliHhmcnL of 
the Umveisity of Ilerlin fn 1817 lie wuh culled 
lo Llic charge of the newly eiealed MiiiinLryof 
Education, winch he directed until J8;j!5, when 
lie retired on account of old age 

AlLenatein'H adnmiihLuilbm was of great in¬ 
fluence on the development of Llir Puiwiinn 
school syaLeni, llo established the 13 nivcrwily 
of Ronii, n.s well as many new gymnasiums. 
toucbem J ficmiuaiies, and other educational 
institutions lie tiled lo curuire tin 1 pinicipla 
of compulsory education and to raise the in¬ 
come of tho cl omen L ary IcorheYS The project 
of a general hcIioo! law worked out under his 
direction in 1810 did not pu^s, buL its principles 
wcic embodied in later legislation. 

ALTERNATION OP STUDIES — limmal 
m airnnging Lho Huecphshm of lesson periods 
to alternate between subject i in me or loss foininl 
and slininful rind those to a consideitilde degree 
objective uiul resLful Thus music, di mving, 
physical cilucation, muiniid t mining, w nalvuc 
hLudy might follow and be foilowed by niilh- 
metic, lnstoiy, grammar, etc _ Kiuli a Mifcua- 
bion, designed lo leliovu sLniln and fatigue 
through lerrcftlmn oi change, is .spoken of ni 
tn\ "aUoinalbm of studies " 

Set* Punau am , Huiiujuiji. 

ALTERNATING SYSTEM. r In an un¬ 
graded .school with seveial division* nr groups 
it in uem^uvy for the leavUcv to give bin class 
lmtnicLion lo Lhc group* in aUeninlion 1'Ivon 
in city schools, whole only one grade founder 
the cunliol of a single Lonelier, it la frequently 
requited that the children oT Lhc single grade 
])e divided into two groups, which me to have 
the major attention of the teacher alternately. 
When one group m reciting, the other studies. 
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Such ft method oC class miimigrmcnt is called 
an " alternating system ,J of niHtruoLion. 

See Giuuinu; (Jlahsification j PnoanAM. 

ALTIIAMMER, ANDREAS (1408-1504) — 
A German Lutheran pastor, lie was horn 
in nrunlft, find became oily pastor in Ausbnch 
(1528). tie ia aiiul to be Llio mi Dior of tlm firat 
religious textbook which was known by the 
name of qaLucIiuuh lie published also notes 
aiul explanations to the Get mama of Tacitus, 

See Catechism. 

ALTHOFF, FRIEDRICH (1839-1 DOS) —For 
about twenty-five years one of the lending 
officials m the educational ndministration in 
Prussia. In 1830 he was appointed nroressoi at 
Strnsslnng, and m 1832 he entered the Ministry 
of Education becoming connected with the de¬ 
partment for universities and scientific institu¬ 
tions, where he was ucLive for fifteen years In 
1807 lie became the chief permanent official 
in the ministry During Ins long official caicor 
he exeicised a great influence over Prussian 
education lie took a broad view of education, 
and .showed gient inteiest in educational move¬ 
ments in England, France, and the United 
SLates. From Harvard University ho received 
an Uumunry ilrgiae. To ins hukkchIaou tmtl 
efim'tH jlk! due the exchange of German and 
Aineiican professor*., uud tho establishment of 
Lbc importnuL Inquiry Huieau {\uxkunJlnlcUc) 
of Lhc Berlin University lie died on Oct. 20, 
100K ‘ I. L. K 

ALTRUISM AND EGOISM — While those 
words, as antithetical psychological and moial 
terms, are comparatively novel in English 
thought (having bmi iu’iroflnml by the fol¬ 
lower or C’omle, especially George ElioL, and 
by Herbert Spencer) the ideiH undeilying them 
constitute the most fiimhuueiiUil and enduring 
pioblum of English ethical speculation. British 
cllucs, in eontiasl wilh ('unUmsiilnl, has been 
dominantly individinili^Lie in its basis ami psy¬ 
chological in iLs method ChotiiH, the founder 
of the Continental Lradition, lovived and de¬ 
veloped the cinsHic principle of Greek and Roman 
morals, that man is social by naluic, and that 
Lius sociability, being a universal LrniL, is csscn- 
lially rational in clianictei. Hence Llio content 
of mouils was nn ived at deiluelively by develop- 
nig lhc iK'cesyiLy of udional cumlUiona of the 
manire^liilion of man’s social miturc 

Hobbes started l'higlish Liimiglil in nil opposite 
dircclimi. lie held Llinl the primary law of 
naluic is individual at’lf-p reservation, and that 
men, instead of ijeiug by milurc fit for .society, 
are natm ally aveise to it, the only natural 
conditions of then coming together socially 
being accidental, immclj, desire for comfoi t and 
profit, and vainglory m love of honor and fame 
attained by a competitive outstripping of 
olheia Since, howcvci, Lhc natural tendencies 
of men to seek in purely individualistic ways 


their self-preservation bring them into conflict 
with one another, there results a condition of 
mutual fcarnnd uncertainty, a condition wherein 
wealth, the sciences, and tho arts arc all im- 
ossibloj ami the life of man is "solitary, 
uitish, and misty." Fioin this untoward 
rcsulL oT mno individualistic fleir-sccking 
Hobbes deduces tho necessity of a central 
authority; a political sovereign, which hna 
the powor to impose) common laws upon mon 
and to enforce pence and order, Tho edicts 
of civil authority arc thus tho source of ] usticc 
and morality 

While Hobbes 1 doctiine called out a storm of 
protest from all quarters, while he had no 
avowed disciples, nevertheless lie set tho prob¬ 
lem and fixed the method of subsequent Biitvdi 
moi nl theorizing The problem was reconciling 
the natural constitution of individual man with 
the demands of civilized social life. The 
method was that of psychological examination 
of the individual to asccitniii what is his nation! 
constitution In the main Hobbes 1 successors 
contended that man's psychological striictinc 
contains two sets of motive springs, termed 
respectively selMove and benevolence (oi self- 
interest and sympathy), and that the sympa¬ 
thetic spring to action, disinterested inteiest in 
tho happiness of otheis, is as much si genuine 
part of Llio individual's natural constitution as 
]y Ins passion foi sclf-prcsci vulicm 

IJy ihe latter part of Lhc eighteenth century 
Lina Lype or moral philosophy was elaborated 
to a point where it became the psychological 
foundation for the economic theoiy of Adam 
Smith and the utilitarianism of Jeiciny Bentham 
— llio two most influential doctrines of the 
lime. Adam Smith made sympathy the basis 
of ethics and intelligent sclf-inteicst the bims 
of economics, and bent Ins encigies to proving 
that if intelligent self-love, or the reasonable 
desire for pcr.sonnl comfort anil piolit, were ]ofL 
fiec fioin mbitiniy political regulations, it 
naturally hi ought lncn together m natural 
agreement (contracts) so that each man, in 
serving lnmsclf, solved his fellow In tins way, 
undei the? guidance of the " invisible hand " 
of Providence, men in seeking thou own inter¬ 
ests promoted unconsciouslj' the welfare oT 
society ns a whole even mole efficaciously than 
if Lliey laid sought to do ho fiom motives of 
conscious philanthropy. 

Jminy Rcntliain furnished tha nnturnl 
pendant to Lins doctrine. Without committing 
himself upon the psychological question of 
whether sympathy is us iiuinLc as self-love, he 
held that Llie solo moral ci iLcrion is the tendency 
of acts to promote uni vet sill happiness, so that 
benevolence is the ultimate virLuo. lie also 
held that men's need far the approval, esteem, 
and aid of others is bo great that ultimately the 
cliclatcq of umvoisal benevolence and of intelli¬ 
gent self-love coincide In piomoting the hap¬ 
piness of all, the individual is taking the best 
means to secure Ilia own greatest happiness, and 
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vice versa. Tima Bcnllmm'n inorn! doctrine 
ofleetively supplemented the economic theory 
of Smith 

This result, completely revcising the original 
assumption of Hobbes, practically Lminitialed 
the movement. Further dhctiH&ion was coinci¬ 
dent with tlicintroduction of the terms “egoism" 
and "altruism" as.substitute 1 ) for, idthmighiufl 
nynonyinoiH with, the older terms. The nine- 
teentli century, in its lenclion against llio iso- 
In Led individualism of tho eighteenth, laid groat 
alresa upon tlicimpoi Lance of the LindiUonn und 
institutions or society aa absolutely necessary 
to the piopcr nurture of the individual. Ego¬ 
ism thus became a tuirn standing 111 the main 
for tlie nonsocial tendencies in tho individual, 
which needed to be transformed in oldertlmt Llio 
individual might tahe Ins clue place in the somil 
older, while alLruifim meant regard Tor the well¬ 
being of others which formed tlmimeml cement, 
and Lo which therefore egoism must hu suhordi- 
nated, moral discipline consisting essniLially in 
nermiiing habits of such subordination, 

Spencer, however, saw in the notion of orgimio 
evolution a means of reassigning positive mornl 
value Lo egoism while reconciling it Lo nlli'uism. 
lie distinguished " relativo ethics ” as tlio code 
nppropnulc lo an impel feet staLo of evolution 
fioin absolute ethics, or the codo obtaining when 
the goal of evoiuLiim, the complete adaptation 
of the individual lo his envn eminent, 14 atlaiuecl. 
During Lhe trmisilion period, only tv compro¬ 
mise between the claims of individual and 
guneiul happiness is possible When individ¬ 
uals arc completely adapted, however, the 
acts necessary to the well-being of society will 
have become, through heredity, the spontaneous 
functions of Lhe individual, uiul lienee attended 
with pleasuic. 

The present tendency is Lo view tho whole 
question as arising from n separation of llio 
individual from social 1 elutions which has no 
basis in fact. The piimary or luiLurnl im¬ 
pulses of mnn, just hocuuso they are luvliirnl, 
arc neither cgoisLic nor nltiuislio, although 
some of them tend mure to individual lcsulLs 
and others to acts serviceable Lo others. 
Eitlici tendency nuiy be unduly cultivated, 
but normal mornl growth con.si.sb in organizing 
the natural impulses so that Llio individual 
finds his chief mluiest in acts Lhnl at the name 
lime aic hoeiully useful The moiiil problem 
of education is thus not one of balancing or coin- 
promising two sols of motive*, lmL cif di\ eloping 
tlml type of ego or self which Rmls happiness in 
the kind of nets that me of social value This 
TQfauli i» achieved by enlightening Lhe individual 
as Lo &ocuil ends, and by funning a disposition 
actively interested in such ends, mlhci Lhnn 
by conscious appeal lo " altruistic " motives 
The fallacy unclcrlymg Lho older contiovcrsy 
was the fatso antithesis of the "self " and the 
"other this antithesis is overcome by recog¬ 
nition or the objective social relations and 
activities which concern alike lhe "eclf" and 


tho " other " To bring about Lins appreciation 
of social icInLions as a common good is Lho 
chief function or the school as asocial institution 

J. D, 

References: — 

Comtk, A. Count dc la Philuiaph\a Poa\imt, (Pnrli 

mo iHU) u 1 

Dewey. J iSiAool and .S’oeir/y (Clilrrmo, 1000 ) 
IHwbv mid Term /Mini (Now Ycirk, 1M)H ) 
Machinzii:, J S Introduction to tiociul Vlniosovhu 
(Ntiw York, lhll/i > 1 u ‘ 

M Ki n(iU'i\M„ W .SWiuf Pwchnltiov (fromlnn. 100U ) 
IlrjHH, h, A. Norinl Cantrni (New York, 1H0H) 
iHi'isfui. II, Prinitjitn of rb{/ef\ofaou (London, 
l hlili,) 

Duta of Etl \irj (Lmulnii, 1K70) 

Wrsrmu \11i K, K Origin and Onclnmncnt of Moral 
hUan (liondon. 1UUH ) 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION — Sec Aiajunuh ; 
University and Cuu.euu Alumni Associa¬ 
tions 

ALUMNUS, — Intel ally, nvirjihn^/nsfcrcAiM 
A term which is Llio corollary c»r the use of Ai.ua. 
M \ ti.11 (7 u ) with reference to a eulloge or uni- 
vor-iiLy, and winch was at first applied lo one 
who had linen a sLndciit m siu h an niHliLulum 
AL pie,lent iLh use linn heroine generalized m 
Amciicu, and applicable Lo u fonner pupil in 
any liisLiLulion for higher education, including 
high hcIkioIh Ah opposed Lo graduate, tho 
Lei in eiupluiHi/es lather llm personal alii Lucia 
of nITeclion and devnlion lo un institution In 
IS 10 nu Alunun Association muh formed at 
llnmud lo imlmle all who bad taken Llmr fimL 
degree at Unit university At hist only lhe 
Hoeud sale win emphasized l jv midi iiH.sorui- 
tioiis, but gindually a sphere of coiiMilrrnhlo 
usefulness was developed, noL only in welding 
together men of one college, lml in keeping 
them 111 close touch with it imil maintaining 
then interest, A spint of mutual help lins 
spuing up among Lhe members nrnl 1 ms been 
extended to Lhe young giaduaLcs The influence 
of alumm associations was ciysLullizcd and given 
a new direction about foity years ago, when 
a movement began to obtain repi escalation of 
alumni on boards of trustors of colleges and 
universities Since 1800 the Hoard of Over¬ 
seers at llmvapl has consisted of 30 membDin 
elected by the alumni, I11 other universities 
Lhe alumm have obtained iepj earn hit ion on 
bomdi of LmsLeeq Tim pnutiee lias brconn 1 
almost universal. Ah members or different 
pmfCHsioiH ami eulliiign, LIi( i hi i lepiehentiiLives 
ran cxereine Llieir iulluenee in pre\eiiling lirisly 
action or eumervalhin, and intimlueo nn cle- 
meiiL uf demmniey into univeimLy nianagi'- 
meiiL The repic.seulnlinu of alumni oil boa ills 
of Lrusteen oovrertponds lo tlie practice in the 
English uniymitii'H of lutving leiJieHenlaliycfl 
of C'oiivoeation on the SenaLe The extension 
of alumni uksdcuiLioiih Lo high schools is a 
lccont movement, and should certainly be an 
important medium foi keeping schools and 
parents in dost; touch In England school tra¬ 
ditions and school friendships aro maintained 
10(1 
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nml fostered by Old Uoyi' AssocinLiong (e g, Old 
Etonians, Old Ihiulmcs, etc.), winch are being 
extended lo elementary hcIiooIh Up lo Lius 
present only the social side and n spiriL of devo¬ 
tion to Lhe old school have been emphasized, 
but tlioio )h no iguhoii why they should not in 
the fuLure develop into nil important iiistiiiinenL 
ns ropiesentnliYPH of intelligent lay opinion in 
education. 

So far nis university ndininiatiation i n con¬ 
cerned, the ahimiil associations are repicscnted 
in England 1)3' Convocation (q.v.). Otherwise, 
with Lhc exrep ti oil of univoi'iity clubs in London, 
there aic no mgaimaLiuns which perform the 
gcneiul lunction of the Amencan associations. 

ILK, 

See Colleges, Ameiucan, University and 
College Alumni Associations. 
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AMATEURISM —The question of amateur¬ 
ism 1ms engaged the attention for a nuinbei of 
years of educators responsible for the supervi¬ 
sion of college athletics So long ns physical ex¬ 
ercises and athletic games aie practiced dimply 
to gi alify tho natural clesiro of youth for physical 
activity and rccication, all the, pniLiciimnls re¬ 
main amateurs in the true sense of the word. 
But when eontcsLs arc organized as public spec¬ 
tacles to which admission fees aic chntged, and 
prizes arc awarded to the winners, the inevitable 
result is tlmt some competitors me not content 
with tho honor of winning, but seek to utihzo 
then skill for financial gain. Such n situation 
was developed in Amciican colleges during the 
period of rapid extension and specialization of 
athletics beginning in tho dccaclo 1SS(M800. 
The necessity of adopting mlcs to distinguish 
amateurs and professional athletes bcoame im- 
pciativc when the inordinato desno to win led 
student athletic manage! g to offer financial in¬ 
ducements to secure expert athletes foi college 
teams 

There is nothing objectionable about a pro¬ 
fessional athleLc as auch, for he can be a very 
good sportsman and command general admira¬ 
tion and enjoy tho public esteoin so long as he 
remains among the professionals, but there is no 
sympathy with the professional who mnsquci- 
adcs as an amateur, The professional athlete 
is tho natural result of commercialized athletics; 
lie corresponds to the circus pci former and the 
vaudeville actor who earn a livelihood by exhibit¬ 
ing unusual skill to entertain tho public. The 
conducting of athletic) spectacles for financial 
pain is not a legitimntc funotion of educational 
institutions, therefore, professional athletes 
Bhonlcl bo excluded from participation in college 
athletics, 


According to the generally accepted law, 
an athlete ceases to be nil amateur by; (1) 
Receiving compensation diicctly or indirectly 
for participation in athletic conlosLs (2) Com¬ 
peting willi or against a pi ofessional. (3) Re¬ 
ceiving money for lcaching any form of physical 
exorcise. (4) Eli Lori ng a competition open to 
all comers 

The enfoioomcnt of the amateur law presents 
many difficulties, because nnscuipulous men arc 
willing to resort to all sorts of ques tionalila 
practices to evade the icttei of the law Tho 
fiist clause is most difficult to enfoiec. Theie 
arc many waj'B of gaining financial profit fiom 
Bpoit without competing foi cash prizes or 
Belling valuable prizes won in competition 
Scholarships, lucialive positions whcic the 
compensation is excessive far the sci vices Hin¬ 
dered, free board and loom under the guise of 
tiftimng expenses, excessive allowance for travel¬ 
ing expenses, cLc , are some of the methods used 
to compensate college athletes while assuming 
to maintain amatcui simulants Playing base¬ 
ball on Slimmer nines is also lcsponsiblcfor ninny 
infractions of UlC amateur law by college ath¬ 
letes Clauses two and four are rarely vio¬ 
lated by college athletes, except m Llm niaLLer 
of summer baseball Clause three picsenls 
difficulties only in cases whore impecunious 
college athletes undertake to tench physical 
training elapses as an avocation to help defray 
their legitimate living expenses, The whole 
pioblcm of maintaining amateur standards in 
college athletics could be solved by organizing 
athletics on an educational basis for the benefit 
of students and doing away with commercialized 
athletics Thcic is honest division of opinion 
on Lhc question of enforcing this clausa, and 
also in the matter of pcnniLting college students 
to cam money by playing on hotel or othci semi- 
professional ff cummer nines," Some contend 
that any bona fide student who mnintains a 
satisfactoiy standing in his studies and whose 
conduct is that becoming a gentleman should be 
permitted to earn money by his athletic skill 
The argument advanced to support this prop¬ 
osition is, that playing baseball and teaching 
physical training are just ns legitimate methods 
or earning money as tutoring, singing, or playing 
in an oichcslra, activities to which no objection 
is made. 

Those who favor the enforcement of the ama¬ 
teur law contend that professionalism in college 
athletics is the causes of many serious evils, and 
therefore amateur Etandaids must be main¬ 
tained There is no objection to a student 
using Ins skill to earn money, but by so 
doing, he ceases to be nn nmntcui and must 
forego tho privilege of participating in college 
athletics. 

The inordinate desire to win at any cost 
because winning insmes financial success is 
largely lesponsiblc for the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in maintaining amateur standards These 
difficulties will disappear when college athlctios 
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arc organized on an rdurationnl basis, nnd Mic 
commercial interests me eliminated 

Cl L M. 

See Athletics, Educational 
ReferancHH! — 

lltTiijaTfiiNirruN, 0 Yf Tlii' Vnumlcvlinn Aivm- 
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llrpnrL of CoinnuUn 1 oil tin Ainutmr Law, lor Ihe 
IiiLerpnllcffHilo AililrLln Ahhui'IhIkiii .Irmrunn 
Physical /'’rfircniion Rd-'u il\ Marrb, 1*110 
Report of IrHcrjuiUnunl Olyiiiliir (‘iimnliHri' on FJLrIiih 
of Amulcunim American Physinil JjUlufativii 
Ilcixrw, April, IU10. 

AMBIDEXTERITY —Thoic nrc certain 
individuals who aio able in nil types of 
manipulation to use the right or left hand 
in 111 equal frccilom and skill; they me fluid 
to be ambidextrous or to be ponseHicd of am¬ 
bidexterity. The great mnjemLy of individ¬ 
uals are so developed that the fmm nuinmuUi- 
lions arc made freely and skillfully by one linnd 
only, the other linnd acting merely ns a holder 
or support for Lho in amp u la ti hr hand. When 
the finer manipulations nro naturally inado 
with the tight hand, the pci son is called right- 
handed' wlien the finer manipulations mo made 
nnlui ally with Lhclcfl hand, the person is fluid to 
be lcfL-hamlccl Thoic nrc varying degires of 
right-handedness and left-handedness, soino in¬ 
dividuals showing very litLle ability to Liftin thn 
hand which cloca not naturally perform fine 
manipulations, others showing relatively lilllo 
dcpurluio from ambidexterity 
The causes of these, conditions arc probably 
to be found m inherited nervous b true tines 
winch in turn seem to bo very closely telated 
to inherited eircidatoiy organs The two aides 
of the biain receive thcii blood supply Llnough 
aitcncs which arc asymmetrical. Where tho 
blood supply is larger to the left side of Llic brain, 
the light band is naturally developed to a higher 
degree of dexterity; wheic the right side of the 
biain receives the greatest blood supply, tho 
person is naturally lof L-handed. Exeicjsc may 
have some effect in fixing this relation and ex¬ 
aggerating the degree of one-sided development, 
but the inherited structuies arc doubtless of tho 
first importance 

The question nf what kiiul of training to give 
left-handed children ig involved by Urn goncinl 
fact that all Lhc conventions of life arc adjusted 
on Lhc assumption that right-handedness is not 
only more common, hut more natural. Ah 
writing, for example, is adapted to righl-handcrt 
manipulation. The best practical rule, there¬ 
fore, would seem to he thn if a child is bo 
little predisposed toward left-handedness that 
some cJToi t will fit him to the common mode of 
action, it ia better for him to be limned in 
right-handed movementa If, on the other 
bund, he is extremely left-handed, it is futile to 
atLempt to oliangc his inherited mode of activ¬ 
ity Ambidexterity is not a natural goal of 
development One hand only is requited for 


fine manipulation. The other finds its normal 
and adequate function m Mipportnig Lho hand 
engaged m fine manipuluLions C. II. J. 

Ilercronco. — 

II um\ iv, I. M Mutual Detrlajime ni o/ the Child ami 
fincc (Ni'w York, IV,15 ) 


AMDROSE, — The greatest eeclesinulical 
hLnleHiuuii of Lho fnurUi century, burn a n, 
fill) nl Tif'vew, where Ida father was govemoi, 
lie wasciliiciUnl frn Lliebar m Ilunie under Llm 
fmenued lheliiricHins, frequenting lho .SeiiaLe 
and the Funivn, and smm ampaatting his fellow- 
atndenls m lenming and accomplishments 
ALan early age he became governor of Northern 
Italy, and soon gained such h bold unon the 
people of Milan that they foiccd linn Lo become 
then aichhinhop in 371 Milan was then the 
float of the ini pel ml government and needed an 
archbishop of muuul piucUcid wisdom and 
large executive ability, qualities which Ambrose 
poncssod beyond any mini of bis lime Under 
llm instruction of iSiniplieiamiH lie soon became 
a Hound Lhcrdogmn mid a great leachci. IIo 
fostered aoiiml learning in e\eiy way, establish¬ 
ing hcIiooIh nml rounding monasteries which 
became cciiLerfl of inlelleetunl life, not only in 
I Laly, but also in 1 1 eland, for many centuries. 
His inoaL famous pupil was Hi Augustine, 
through whom hu influenced Lhe whole history 
of Latin theology In common with the 
Fathom of the Latin Church, and unlike the 
Alcxandiian teachers, he dept crated Lhe study 
aT Cheek philosophy Lie distributed his 

princrly fortune amongst Lhe poor, and became 
the chief champion nf the people m their sti liggle 
feu religions libel ty nml puiiLV of faiLli lie 
contended sLubbornly against the Aiinn, Mani- 
cluean, and Pelagian heresies, Tearlessly opposing 
tho rinpcioin and leaders of the Church He 
left hi« mark upon Lhe Chinch chiefly in throe 
ways — in the assertion of her spiritunl au¬ 
thority (Lima laying Lhc foundation for tho 
giowth of Lho Papacy in .succeeding centuries), 
in church music, and in liturgies lie may be 
regarded as tho father of music in the Western 
Church This had previously consisted of a 
monotonous recitation of the psalms and 
prayers St Ambrose iivtioilueed mcmuucd 
time, regular rhythm, and varied melody, 
following the musical HysLom of lhe Cheeks and 
using antiphonal effects A con temporary ac¬ 
count of the origin and character of thin music 
in given by ,SL Augustine in hw Confessions 
(IX, 7 and X, 33). r l’hc refonii Hpirad rapidly 
until Lhc line of Lhe Ambrosian (JlmnL became 
almofll imivcnmL in Lhe Western C'lmroh. 
Later on Lhis was developed into the Gregoiian 
Chant, which resounded through tho gient 
cathedrals and abbeys of Europe for a thou¬ 
sand years St. Ambrose also inliocluced the 
praoticc of singing hymns in divine service, and 
wrote many beautiful LaLiuhymns, of wlncli the 
Te Deuni Laudavius is the boat know'll. He 
lOfl 
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devoted much attention to liturgieg, and gave tho 
Liturgy of Milan a distinctive form, clilTcr- 
ent from that of Romo and more like those of 
the East, which in known ns Like Ambiosian 
Liturgy and ban been trimciously retained in the 
Province of Mil nil down Lo the present day St. 
Ambroso lifts leR a nclilcgncy of theological 
treatises, sermons, cxcgoticul, mornl, and nseeL- 
cal works, which aic full of striking practical 
thoughts. W. IL 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. — Oiganizcd in Boston in 1780, 
John Adams, afterwards President of the 
United Stales, was originally its chief pro¬ 
moter. Its purpose was * J to promote and en¬ 
courage the knowledge] of the naturnl history of 
the country, and to determine the uses to which 
the various naLuial productions of the country 
may bo applied, to pioinotc and cncourngo 
medical discourses, mathematical disquisitions, 
philosophical inquiries and experiments: astro¬ 
nomical, meteorologieal and gcoginphioal obsci- 
vatioiib, and hnprovomcnls m agriculture, arts, 
manufactures, and ctunmcice, and, in fine, to 
cultivate! every art nnd science which may tend 
to advance tho interest, dignity, honour, and 
happiness of a free, independent, and virtuous 
people." It followed in the main tho lines 
of scientific activity adopted by the American 
Philosophical Society (g.u) It published foi 
many years scientific memoirs ns well ns its 
proceedings. It hag a scientific library of up¬ 
wards of 25,000 volumes. W. S. M 

AMERICAN ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 
— See Educational Journalism in America. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION — (1S40- 
1855 ) An association which met in pmsunnee 
or a call from "the friends of the common 
schools or the United States" at Philadelphia, 
the 17th, 18th, and 10th of October, 1640 Tho 
call wag signed by most of the educational 
leaders or the middle of the last century, in¬ 
cluding 12 stiibo supoiiiitondcnts of schools 
and 25 other representative schoolmen Tho 
purpose^ of tho organization, na stated in 
tho preliminary call, was fl that tho great canao 
of popular education in tho Uni Led Stated 
may he advanced and tho cxei lions of its 
friends strengthened and systematized by mu¬ 
tual consultation and dcUboiation. M Iloracc 
Mann (q u.) (1706—1850), then sccrctaiy of 
the stato board of education in Massachusetts, 
waa the president of the fiist meeting. Eight 
annual meetings were held, at which a wide 


range of subjects was presented in the form 
of discussions, nddi esses, and essays. At 
the first meeting, for example, tho list in¬ 
cluded school organization and supervision, 
normal sohools and teachers' institutes, moraL 
and rcligiouH instruction, school architecture, 
the grading system, the Leaching of phonetics, 
and school funds The speakers at this meet¬ 
ing- included Ilcnry Barnard (1811-1000), 
John Griacom (1774-1S52), Joseph Henry 
(1707-1678), John S Ilart (1810-1877), Alonzo 
Potter (1800-1805), Gideon F Thayer (1703— 
1803), Nathan Bishop (1777-1S55), and John 
Kingsbury (1801-1874) (See articles on these ) 
The proceedings of the firsL meeting wore 
printed in a pamphlet of 40 ( pages The 
second meeting of the association was also 
held in Philadelphia (1850), with Eliphnlct 
Notb (1773-1800), president of Union College, 
as picsiding ofhcei. 

The last meeting was held at Detroit on 
Aug. 12-15, 185G. It wag planned to hold tho 
next session in New York, but the organiza¬ 
tion of tho National Tcnchcis 1 Association 
( q.v .) superseded the American Association for 
tho Advancement of Education, nnd a ninth 
meeting was not held, W* S M. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — Organized 
in 1810, ns an outgrowth of the American 
Philosophical Society (r^y.), whioh Beniamin 
Franklin had founded m 1743, and of the 
American Geological Association Its object 13 
il by periodical nnd migratory meetings to 
pi oinolo in Ler course between those who aic cul¬ 
tivating sciences in diffcient paitg of America, 
to give a stronger and more general impulse 
and more systematic direction to scientific re¬ 
search, and to proem 0 for the labouis of 
scientific moil increased facilities nnd wider 
usefulness H Its first meeting was held in 
Philadelphia, and the subsequent mootings of 
the association have been held in the leading 
cities of the country Its presidents have 
included most of the first American men of 
scioncc, — William B Rogers, W G Rcdfield, 
Joseph Homy, Alexander Dallas Bncha, Louis 
Agassiz, Benjamin Peirce, James D Dana, 
F. A. P, Barnard, Asa Gray, J. W. Powell, 
Daniel G Bimton, E D Cope, and Lewis IL 
Morgan Tho chief executive officer ig the 
permanent secretary, L O Howard, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., being the present incumbent: 
The association is composed of members and 
fellows. All pci sons interested in science 
arc eligible to membeiship, while fellows aro 
elected from such members ns are engaged in 
advancing scioncc, The association lias sec¬ 
tions in mathematics and astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, mechanical science and engineer¬ 
ing, geology and geography, zoology, botany 
anthropology and psychology, social anc 
economic science, physiology and experimental 
medicine, and education. W- S. M. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION 
SOCIETY, — See Ameiiioan Education So- 

CIKTYj CoiiUJQD UOAHDH IN EDUCATION, 
Denomination a],. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY,-- 
Organized in IRIS for Lilt! purpose of aid in 
the education of V rotesLmil clorgviueu. Ils 
original name was the Ainmciiii Suriely for 
the Education of Pious Youth for thMlospcl 
Ministry, lmt the iiLlu ua.s changed in 1820 
to Lilt 1 Amuucnn Education Society It Mil 
minimi conventions ami miula iv|i|irc»pi niliniiH 
to tho difTerent colleges foi the pnyinoub of Mm 
tuition of young moil looking to the liunisLiy 
It aho took a keen interest m the subject of 
religious education m general \V. R. M 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC¬ 
TION.— Tho oldest educational an so datum in 
Iho United States, orgiumrd m 1K30 With two 
exceptions—1803, on ficcniniL of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Education nl Chicago, 
and 1003, when the National Education 
Association mol m Huston — animal moldings 
Imvo been held, The Institute was oigmuml 
by "teachers and friends nf education" nt 
Boston the 15lli of Aim Hi, 1830, and a tempo- 
mry committee was selected to piovulo foi a 
program for a general meeting to he held 
in August that year. Tim hi.sL regular meet¬ 
ing, held nt Boston the 10Lh, 20th, 21st, and 
22d of AugnuL, 1830, was allendeil by 300 
delegates, who represented the edncnlionid 
interests of 11 staLe.s A constitution was 
adopted which recited as the object of the new 
organization " the diJTufaion of UM’ful knowledge 
n\ regard to education, 11 At each meeting 
problems of vital intciest wcic proposed for 
general discussion, and set addresses wcie 
piovidctl by the executive ooinnntLee. Tho 
annual sessions varied from four to six days, 
with morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. 
Tho original constitution provided llmt tho 
conventions should meet annually in Bos Lon, 
but this article wna subsequently nlleied, nml 
tho executive committee was given power to 
call meetings at such places na they deemed 
best. While not intended holely foi Now Eng¬ 
land, the membership of tha Institute hag 
always been almost entirely Tepn sen Led by 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, ana 
for the first 50 yeara of \tn existence 10 
of tho meetings wore held in New England. 
Since lflfiO 4 meetings have been held in 
New York state and 3 m Canada. Tho 
InslituLo took a leading part m most of tho 
great educational movements of the country 
during the formative period of the state school 
systems — such as normal schools, tlic en¬ 
largement and the enrichment or the courso 
of study, provision for bettor textbooks, school 
supervision, and the study of science Ita 
proceedings, which were published from tho 
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first, include not only Urn names of practically 
all Hie udii cut ion ul lenders of the nineteenth 
century, but surh well-known names in public 
life as Lyman Hcerhei, Joseph Story, Caleb 
Cushing, lhilph Waldo Hnmismi, A Bronson 
Almtt, William K (’lumning. Tln-ndoio Barker, 
George Tickimi, Henry Wairl llecelier, Julia 
Wttid Ilnwe, and Kanpur Spurdieun. The 
IhI of vdiieuloi* mcliiiicH every mumi Lhut 
belongs In the lmUny iif Anieiicuii eiluealion 
during I he past cenliii j, - - Jlmnce Mann 
Henry Barnard, Kunmol (L llowe, Lowell 
Mason, Willmin C. Wnodhudgn, Walter 11 
John■imi, William Unroll, Jiliium (1 Cartel, 
William A. Aleott, Eli/aheMi 1\ I , eabo<ly J 
Francis Wnylund, John 1) Plnlhriek, Warren 
Colburn, Willmin T ileum, t’hmle.s Brooks, 
Fiaiicis AY Parker, Samuel ,1. May, Nicholas 
Tillingliasl, Lo name at random but a few. 
(See ailick’s oil Lhese) Some of the most 
impiurtnvA contuhwLuma to the IdeniUne of 
American rihiculum were given miguiully as 
Iodines at the A men can Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion, ns A lhmison Aleott's Minna of Emty 
Education (1S32), Sniiuiel II Hull's Qualifica¬ 
tion ofTcachcm (183,4), Small Austins /'infirm 
Si/xtc m of School it (IND.I), Limell Muxiuds 
Pcnlulozzwn Method uf Vinching Mu<ir (1831), 
Samuel (i Ilowe's Education of the IHnul (1830), 
Charles Hinokhi Trnrhcr.f ftcnnmrim (1837), 
lM\id P Page's Mmnitnntl Aftlhntht of Instruc¬ 
tion (1HI3), liouice Miiihi'n Aftituu'H of Tr richer a 
(18-17), lleniy Ihn ciiucI’m Teacher*’ InMnlei 
(1840), and Cyms Pieice's Crime^ ils rVniws 
and (Jure (18.YJ). Alhmt 1']^ Winship, m a 
historical nkeLeli of Llia [lihliLuLe (sen J J ioc. 
N.E,A for 11 ) 00 ), rails attention to the fact 
that in tho Ainenuvn Institute of Imdruclion 
wore horn (heenleufa unLhmelles, Greene's 
giammurs, llilhnid’ti rcadeis, Mason’s nmaia 
hcriwi, Newman's rhetone, Wnylanil'a philos¬ 
ophies, and Ilnrkuefis 1 LnLiii acnes, 

W S M 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COL¬ 
LEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Founded 
in 1885 an tho French Protestant College; 
title changed in 1800 La Fiouch-American 
College and in 1005 to the pio.Honl Li Lie _ The 
institution nnm Lo providu a higher ChiiaUnn 
education Lo foieign immigrant youlh of both 
sexes. A four-year tieademy comflc iajnnin- 
tained, ])re]>nring for tho college. Pupils aro 
admitted into the college at tho age of 1C. 
Two degrees, ono in the classical, and one in 
the litciary course, arc offered. IndusLiini 
training is given by which studonLa may pay 
their way, There is a faculty of 12 professors 

no 
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and instructors. Hov. Samuel II. Lee, M.A., is books, apparatus, ancl teaching appliances, 
fclio president. and (7) to arouse an interest in the education 

of girls and women, The first national mcct- 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ing was held in New York City the 4th of May, 
— See Educational Journalism in America. 1831, Seven states were represented The 

president of the meeting was Stephen Van 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION,— Renssclaei (170/5-1839). Tliopuncipal topics of 
An organization winch represents the interests discussion at tho first meeting wem the extent 
or public and piivnlo, state and city, and insti- to which tho natural sciences may bo taught m 
tutionnl and association libraiy interests in the common schools, the study of the Bible 
tho United Staten, fltaitcd at Philadelphia in the schools, the qualifications of leachcis, 
in 187G. Excepting 1878 and 1SS0, it has and tho need of soinimuics for the education 
held annual meetings. Besides tho general of teachers In addition to tho gcnei nl topics, 
meetings, it has five sections, as follows: which wcio discussed by all the incmbcis of 
colleges and roteionce section, catalogue section, the convention, at the subsequent meetings 
library woik with children, state binary coin- of the association prepared addresses and 
mission section, and trustees' sccLion The essays were presented. The second annual 
permanent headquarters of the association meeting of the association was held in New 
aio at No 1 Washington Street, Chicago York City the 4tli of May, 1832 John Cii iscom 
The American Libuiry Journal has been its (q v ) was the president of the meeting, Tho 
chief organ. It 1ms been active in the or- operations of tho various local ljmiins was 
gamzntion of state and local libiary nssocia- tho general topic of the meeting, with essays 
tions, the oigamzation of tiniiiing schools for and addresses on school discipline by Pi esidenb 
libnu Inna, tiavclmg libraries, and moat of Gnscom, the study of the constitution and 
tho leading topics affecting library science political institutions by Tlicodoic Ficling- 

W S M, liuysen (1787-1801), appioprintc use of the Bible 
m common educnlion by Thomas S GumlrCj 
AMERICAN LYCEUM ASSOCIATION the extent to which the monitorial system is 
ClS3I—133t)).—■ An educational bodj r which is, practicable in common school education by 
after the American InaLituto of Instruction, the Wnltoi Rogers Johnson (1704-1S52), nndthcin- 
oldesb organization of its land in tho United tioduction of the natural sciences in Lhc common 
States This association grew out of thelyccum schools by Chester Dewey (1784-1807). At 
movement whiah lnid been star Led by Josiahllol- the third annual meeting of the association, 
brook (I7SS-1S51) at Millbury, Mass , in 1820, hold in Now York City, May, 1S33 ? at which 
and spread rapidly over Ma^acluisolLs mul Con- Pieshlcnt W. A, Duer ol Columbia College 
nccticut, Ilolbiook, an early as 1S1D, organized presided, tho leading topics of discussion were 
tho first induatiinl school in the United States manual labor schools, cabinets of nnlurnl 
after the pattern of Fcllenbeig's (</ v ) institu- history, and the study of physiology. As 
tlon at IlofwyJ. The purpose oF tlic lyccuma textbooks in the latter subject were wnnLmg, 
which he organized in the diffcienfc towns was the association decided to offer a prize of $300 

(1) the improvement of the common schools, for the best manuscript of a textbook on 

(2) the formation of lecturo courses and tho physiology for use in the schools, the snmo 
establishment of classes foi the education of to be published by the association The 
adults, and (3) tho organization of libraries selection of the manuscript was left to a com- 
niul museums The Woiccster (Mass ) County lnittcc of four, “one from each of tho pio- 
Lycotim Association was formed in 1S27, and fcssions of medicine, law, theology, and educa- 
ji state association in Massachusetts thiec tion. ,J The desirability of "the establishment 
years iatei, By 1831 there were 900 towns of a central school for teachers" and the ap- 
m the United States with lyceuni associations, proprmtenoss of the monitorial system for 
nnd BO county associations. The national our common schools wcie the two topics for 
Association was projected at the state con- general discussion, The fust six mcoLings of 
venlion hold ab Boston in 1830, It was, the Amciican Lyceum Association were held in 
however, nt n meeting of tho New Yoik Now York City President Duel oF Columbia 
Stnta Lyceum Association, held nt Albany tho College picsidcd ah the third, fouith, fifth, nncl 
13th of Jnmiaiy, 1831, that it was formally sixth annual conventions. The seventh con- 
oiganizod and tho piogram formulated The vention was held in Philadelphia, G, W, 
purpose* of tho American Lyceum Association, ns Ridglcy presiding, with state aid far education, 
sot forth in ita constitution, was (1) to scenic the monitorial system, and female education 
better legislative provisions for schools; (2) to as the general topics, and essays and addresses 
impiovo tho qualifications of teachers, (3) to on the education oF tho deaf, stammering, 
secure closer lelatioiialnp between the com- the study of meteorology, or elocution, nncl 
mon schools and the colleges; (4) to impiovo tho question method in teaching. The eighth 
methods of instruction and school discipline; annual meeting wns held at Hartford, May, 1838, 
(5) to intioduco the natural sciences into the with Thomas H Gnllnudot as presiding officer, 
course of study; (0) to provide schools with The ninth and Inst meeting of the association 
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wna ngam held in New Voik City May 3-fi, ami wtill in existence, mis organized m Philu- 
1899, with Piesulcnl Duel 1 of Columbia nguin dolphin in 17*1:1. Benjamin Fiankliu. its fi ia t 
as presiding u/Tirer. The cliid lupin at tins secretary and fm many youia before his death 
meeting wnH Lhc need or ini pro v cun'nL of the ils president, was inNlrnmenLnl in llm organi- 
commoil schools, with Charles Brooks ns Lhc nation oT the siicii'lj. I Is Inborn weic iikitli- 
lcnding speaker Mi Ilrook.H naked the imn- folil, m is indicated by lhc following nUlcinent 
cmlionlouppomlaeomimLlccof ii>Tli>ei'Rai\vzc of Ms pmpmw muL mvw\ “To teimUm lim¬ 
it special convention to bn held in Philadelphia discovered plants, herbs, tim, inuls, llieir 
(luring November for the cmisideiuLum of vjiLucn, linen, etc.; melhoda of iniMmgnting 
the following topic*: (I) to Rather educnlmnul Llumi and making micli uh air iiaeful but pru- 
b tritiaLies; (2) Lo ascertain wlmt lias been Linnlar Lo Home pJimt iiLkiiih mine gencrnlj 
accomplished in different pails or the cminliy; improvement of vcgetnbie juices, culeta, wine*, 
(3) to discuss systems now in operation in etc-, new melliodH of cm mg unci preventing 
Europe and aco bow far they mny bo applied diHcnm^, all new-iliacovered fossils m different 
in tlio United Slaton, (0 Lo inquire inlu the cuunliicH, as jiihich, jnmcinli, and (pinnies: 
value of normal schools, (5) Lo Ascertain how new and useful unpinvcincnh in any blanch or 
and where may be procured the best hdionl m a the inn Lies, new cliHcovcrirs in elicnusLiy, 
apparatus, reading hooks, jibiancs, and models finch as disldlaLinn, blowing, ami assnyiiiR 
of schoolhouscs, (0) to petition Congress to oieu; new moclmnical inventions fui saving la- 
inscrt a new item in taking the next census, bom, Hindi as nulls and carnages, and for 
Vi?..' to see how many children there iut m each taming ami conveying water, draining meadows, 
slato between the ages of 7 mid 10 who linveic- etc ; all new arts, linden, ami niunnfaclures 
ceivcd no clomontary nistnicLion These Lopies, that may lie proposed oi thought of, surveys, 

he urged, would elicit a mass of information maps, and clouts of pailiculnr pails of thesea- 
which might he used as a hnsiH for introducing coast and of inland emintni'H, emnscs and 
legislation The leeoninicndation wimadopLed, junctions (if liveis mid gieuL ruuds, and Hitun^ 
and it was decided lo ask the governor of oaoli lion of lakes and mountains, nature of sod 
state to issue an appeal to the friends of eclu- and ils pruduotumH; new methods of nnprov- 
ention Lo attend tlio proposed convention. ing bireds of useful iiriiin iiIh, and introducing 
The meeting w r as held at Philadelphia Llio other soils fiom loieign eountries; new ini- 
22d of November, 1839 John (SriHeom pro- pioveinenlH in plan Ling, gnulemiig, and elear- 
Hidcd. It wns atlended by fair clclegntea from mg land, and nil iihihiflopJiicnl (nnenlific) 
the (lilTeiciiL slates, and the leading paitiei- experiments Lliat let light into Lhe iialuie of 
pants wore Charles ] hooka, Theodore Fi cling- Llungs, lend lo increase tlio power of man ovei 
nuyson, llcnry R Schooiciaft,Theodore DwjrIiL, mailer, and multiply the eoiivenieiires mid 
Jr,, Alexander Dallns Ibiclic, and 15. C. Wines, the pleasures of lifo," U wiih the puieiitof the 
The inciting by common consent urged the Amoiieiin Association for the Advancement 0 f 
formation of state hoards of education amt tlio Science ((/ v ) and of the luunciouH special 
selection of secretaries of tlio same to nerve an scientific assneinliuiiH in Aineiicn From 1790 
state superintendents of schools It is doubt- to 1H38 it published its *' LrnnHuoLioiifl," and 
less true thnt the convention was fruitful in since that dale ils " iiinerodijiRs." Its bend- 
accelerating the umfieaLion o[ state school rjuaileis me at Philadelphia, and huicq lhc 
systems and of emphasising llio need of Ilia oignni/ntniu of the Anieiicmi Association for 
service of professional schoolmen in the dircc- the Ad van cement rjf Science (q i’,) it hns solved 
lion of tlio same Although it waa voted the purpose of a local scientific assoc,ration 
to hold another convention Lho following yenr for Philadelphia W. 8. M. 

in Washington, and five special committees 

wero appointed,— one to arrange the national AMERICAN SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Or- 
convention, one to memorialize the legist atm eg ganiml in 1832 Its purpose wan tho cm- 
of the Hcvcini states, one to memorial l/c Con- ploy moot of professional agon La who should 
grcaa respecting thefippropiiationof the proceeds examine the HchooR in the endeavor Lo jmpmo 
of the sale of the public lands, one lo issue uu them, and to orgauue schools ui villiigoa wheic 
appeal to the people with respect to needed none omsIpiI, During the fliHt year of ils 
improvements in tlic common schools, nml existence its six agents visiLcd lfi() schools in 
one to me in orialixG Congress with lofcioncc to MuHsnchuHcLln, Vonnoni, New lliunpuhuo, 
the Smithaoiilan legacy, — there is no record Maine, Connecticut, and Now York. Its first 
of a convention having been held in lfidO annual convention wna hold at Andover. 
Tlio proceedings of tlic association—Lo ox- Mass,, tlio fill) of August, J833 Samuel 
ccpt the first, which was printed as a Bcpamlo Farrar presided, and Milo P. JcwlH was 
volume — appeared in tlic American Aniuth tlio secretary, and conventions were held the 
of Education and fcho Aiiwicm Monthly two following yams Samuel R. Ilall was 
Magazine W. 8. M. tho moving spiriL in the society. Besides 

Lhe raporLs of Ilia agents, the annual conven- 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Lions gave considerable attention to problems 
—The oldest scientific) society in Amciicn, of illiteracy m the American Htates and to the 
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inadequacy of textbooks for u.sn in elementaly changed Fostered by the newspnpcis, the 
school*. Among these, besides Sanuicl II Hall, linpicssion became cm rent that the college was 

who Look ail active pai t in the annual meetings mismanaged Financial impotence contributed 

of tho society, were Francis Wuylnnd, Jacob to difficulties wdiiuh wore nut removed until tho 
Abbot,WilliamC Woodbmlgc, Josiahllolbiook, lusignntion of President Humplucy in 1842, 
Wilburn A Alcott, Itufus Choate, and Thomas Ills successor was the Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 

II. Gnllnudet (fjq.u.). The woik of the society professor of theology and geology, and 011 c of 

was subsequently taken ovei by Lhc American the gientest of American geologists The tact 

hyecum Association (q.o,). W S. M. and sagacity of President Hitchcock brought 

Amhcr.sl College from threatened bankruptcy 
AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS, to a safe and permanent piospenty. At the 
— An \naUU\Uoi\ \\ T UiGv Lank uv\gu\ from of Um udnwmstvivtioi^ U\c plan was 

Amhcist Academy, founded in ]HH, one of seriously considered of continuing the college 

Lho largest of the early New England schools, in its oiiginal foim of preparatory school, and 

On Nov 8, 1817, the tinsLees of this aend- certain influential undergrad nates remained 
omy, adopting the suggestion of Rufus in college only by the pcisonnl pcisuasion of 
Graves, one of their number, voted to estuli- the president At its close (1817) the college 
hah a " charity fund " for the tifiining of indi- liacl rcrcived §25,000 of aid fioni the state, 
gent candidates for the ministry "Upon the professorships had been endow ed with §02,000, 
failure of the ongimil plan, which involved the Roars Fund of 12,000 was established, and 
only the appointment of n professor, Rufus a scientific comse had been oignmml Twenty 
Graves ciiculutcd a proposal fur a fund of yeans befoie, Amherst had been a pioncei m 
850,000 to be used in the establishment of a liitioducmg a "parallel coiiuo" in which Lhc 
"ChmiLy Institution " On Mny S, 182L luicienL languages of Lhc old ciuriculinri wcie 
Lho Rev. Zephaniah Swift IHoore was elccLeu replaced hy the modern, cmpluiMH w r as laid 
president Hia inauguration occuircd on Lho day upon the sciences, modem histoiy, civil and 
the college was opened (Sept 21, 1821), The political law, and a nontechnical study was 
institution announced its intention of maintain- made of engineering problems Like this 
mg standards equal to Lhoso of Yale Foity- earlier experiment, the scientific comae oT 
seven students weio matriculated, 15 of whom Picsidenl Ilitrlicuck lasted only n few rears 
entered from Williams College In 1822 The fourLh picsidcnl was ike Rev. William 
there were, besidrs the piesident, 2 prorcssoia Augustus RLunuih, Harvard '27, installed 
and a tutor. The president was Lho only Nov. 22, 185J, who, in Lhc words of Pro- 

leacher of the senior class. Nearly all Lhc lessor W S Tyler, " round the college brick, 

students were poor, and the cost of n year's and left it ginmtc” Seven buildings were 
huliooling was about §200 Tho caily years elected or pnilly rebuilt duiing his admimbtui- 
were periods of sLruggle so keen that, when fcion; the curriculum was l)iondcned,aml many 
Purulent Clonic died from overwoik in 1823, seholar,ships were established During the Civil 
the despairing seniois asked permission to War, Amherst enlisted 247 students m the 
graduate fiom some other institution, Not Union imm, of whom 78 were uiulci graduates, 
until the second year of the administration of The fiftieth ammeiMirv was celebrated at lln 
Pie'iident Ilniinn riumphiey (inaugurated Commencement of 1871 when nearly 70U 
OiL 15, 182.1) did the college seeuie a chaiter, alumm wcio pioMmt Upon the sudden 
Tim wus granted by the (Jeneiul Com l on death of President Stem ns (June 8, 1870), 

Feb 21, 1S25, in Lhc facts of nn opposition the Lrivders olertud ns hh snece*«or Lhc Rev 

led by those who fell Hint Williams College Julius Redye, profeF^or of philosophy, and at 
should be the only college in western Mnssn- Lho lime a member or Ccmgicss. The force 
eh use* t Is. From 1825 to J.SJfi AuihcnL grew of President iSrelye’s charneler, uitd the extent 
rapidly, for two yenis the institution lmd of his lepntation as a seholni and educator, 
nioie students than Harvard nr any other did much to place Amheisl among the best 
American college except Yule TUit this giowdh Ampilean colleges lie mtiodueed the sysLcm 
win nmmipiimed by incieusmg poverty After of self-government, anticipated many yean 
seveuil yems or .suspense, n petition fin state befoie, which developed into one of Lhc bcbl 
aid was denied by the General Court m 1K32, features of Amheisl life. The sixth president 
I in medial el v giiiduntes ami fi lends of Amherst was Men ill JMwjiuIh Gatos, who held office 
by heroic elTmls raised 830,01)0, all of it sub- from 1800 tn 1800 He was succeeded by the 
scribed befoie the end of Lho veal In 1837 Hev, George Harris, '85 
the enrollment was 250, but by 1810 it had The rollnge is controlled by a Hoard of Triii- 
deeieased to less than hair that number. The tees of 17 members, of whom 10 arc laymen 
pai lull decline of icligious enthusiasm injured mid 7 nrc clergymen Twelve Liustecxs arc 
the college, as did likewise lhc niiLi-.slavery clccLcd for hfe by the hoard, and 5 arc chosen 
agitaLion There was also a giowing .spun of by the alumni, to serve 5 years Amherst 
dissatisfaction among Hie undergraduates, College W T as one of the institutions originally 
which began in 1837 when the sLudenls nsked nceeptrd by the Cmnegic Foundation for the 
that the system of honoiniy appointments be Advancement of Teaching (</.u,). 
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Di'grces conferred me A ]L, H S , and M.A. 
for one year's graduate fitudy in i evidence 
The collegfc is ft member of the New England 
Association of Colleges and PrepnrnLoiy 
Schools (q a.). 

From tlio outset, it )m been the policy of 
Amherst to do the work or rv " small college! ” 
of the best typo, The fraternities, which elect 
iienily tho entire student body, nave piovcd 
insLi uments of value in training the younger 
students, The sorietieB include' Alpha Della 
Phi, Psi IJpsilon, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Delta, 
Up hi Ion, Cln Psi, C/lii Pin, Hein Tilda Pi, 
Thela Delta Clu, Phi DelLa Theta, Phi (bunma 
Della, and Phi ICappa Psi. All of them occupy 
bouncs The library lms 8<lj(KU) volumes. 
The scientific museums nro umisnnllY com. 
plctc Grounds, buildings, ami Pipiipiiuml aro 
valued at SG 10,300, real rslalo oLlier than 
donnitovio.s, etc., at §13,700, The total pi adap¬ 
tive endowment is SL ,903,28 UA, the total an- 
mini income is 3139,8.10 81, of wilirh 841,20S 10 
is fiom tuition nwl other fees from students. 
The nvemgo snhirv of a professor is 3'2S6H. 
The nuti noting sstn.IT (1900) numbers .13, of 
whom 21 arc full professnin There aro 128 
students Moic Ihan half of the -1200 graduates 
have become elerRyinen or tcncheid. C. Cl. 

References’ — 

Ifislnrv nf Amherst Oollr-fie In tlm l>inftr\|iliios of IlHiiresI- 
tli-uls, In iVnarjiialrf/duNdiu of Jjiurirtm /few'i iriii/, 
Vnl v. in) :m Jio 

Tvi.uu, lies' U A., Hilary oj Aiuhfrat College, 182P- 
1KU1. (Now York, 180S ) 

AMITY COLLEGE, COLLEGE SPRINGS 
IOWA —A coeducational hHUlvUmn founded 
in 1853 by Lhc Western Industrial and HelenLifiu 
Association Candidates are admitted on 
piesonting a certificate from an academy or 
high school ami making up necessary defi¬ 
ciencies, oi by c'caimimliou for which the ro- 
quiiomculs aio equivalent approximately lo 
three years' high school work. A prcpnialnry 
school is attached to the college Classical, 
scientific, philosophical, normal, business, anti 
fine arts coiuscs mo oITeied Degrees arc con¬ 
ferred m Lhc college mill normal studies Very 
few of tlio shutouts take the college roui^*. 
Them is a faculty of 11 piofessova and in¬ 
structors Iloss Turner Campbell, D.D , in the 
picsidmfc 

AMMAN, JOHANN KONRAD (1000-1730). 
— A HwIh* phvsiamu and toucher of do id mules 
Pom in SclmlThiuiscn, he studied medicine in 
Hum'I, and went in 1(190 Lo AinMerdiun, wluup 
hu soon bernine famous iisn Leadin' of [lie deaf 
mul dumb IIis system whs bused nil Lho 
pupil's observation of tlm lips and longue of 
the toucher and the imitation nf tile motions 
aocii, lie also made the pupil gruap tho 
throat of the loachev and feci the vibrations 
resulting in sound production- This " articu¬ 
lation method," which lie explained in his books 


8Urdus loquens (Tho Deaf Speaking) (Amster¬ 
dam, 1002), ftiul Dissctfalio de loquela {Disser¬ 
tation on iSiiecc/0 (AmutmUm 1700), 
nf Lei wards adopted and improved by Ileinleke, 
tho founder of the first German institution 
for the in,4ltnotion of deaf mutes p, ^ 

AMNESIA. —Literally n losa or lack of 
memory; Lius term is used lo designate the in¬ 
ability lo ireall one or more sets of events in 
the lifo of the individual. Amnesia is n com¬ 
mon ayjnpium in many types of uienlnl disonsa, 
but nmy occur nidopewfonlJy, and, in somo 
pcunlc, be coiimhIoiiL with an otherwise pei- 
fcctly normal condition of mind 

It m well known that there arc \scU-iwmkod 
normal individual dilTeienee.s in the learning 
and in tho recall of cciliuii elm-sea of fuels 
One prison may be able lo remember and to 
recall tlm names of people whom jm 1ms met, 
(mother nmy bo unable Lo recall the names, but 
may be able to imill ilieii njipeni imcen, These 
differences in memory nhilily nmy be spoken 
of aa lunne-uns, but, as will be bliuwn later, they 
aro not usually designnted in this wily. 

Without icfiTeiice to books oi to notes, the 
stock Inokei is able to rpuile tlm various pi ices 
of a HuuUialhig stork over n penod of a year 
or move, the butcher emu give the wholesale 
and retail prices of ineuL mid poultry for the 
tamo period, and the musician can recall Lhc 
uuliilinii imd Llie lingering of iimiiy coinpoM- 
limw, but ouch of lliese individuals is usually 
unable. Lo recall in such (Mail im me the others 
the facts in lines of endeavor different to that 
in which he may be employed. The iimhilily 
of the Block broker to nunII the theme of nn 
opera, or Lhal of lhc inumrum to iccall the 
flue Uniting prices of sLock that lie has bought 
may be called amnesia, but it must he noted 
Hud then* is ncjL so gienl an interest in Llicso 
events and uni mi much iuipoiUvuec that the 
fads be so well lelamed. On lho other hand, 
wo sco that the fnolH llmL arc so well retained 
nrc special vocational Taels, and it is usual to 
consider them the ahnoinml pint of memory 
rather limn the noimnL In this case the 
unusual mommy is due to close iiiumlion, and 
these special memories nmy be pi'opcily called 
/iyperm am ns (7 v , nml a\m) niVveU'ijiv jVcmnrjy). 

If Lheic be an inability to recall fuels to 
which tin' iudiv idiiul pays attention nml which 
it is important for him to rcmcnibcr, we say 
them is an amnesia Thin condition may be 
peunummL or temporaly, emujdete or iuumu- 
plele, eireumsmbed 01 progie.sHive, and may be 
due lu orgunie nerve disease or lo simple func- 
Liotud idle‘rat in 114 

Many cliissifieutions of the ainnosias have 
been made, but that proponed and used by 
Janet, winch will be followed hcie, m moat anl- 
isfaclorv nml most complete 

11) jSjM Jem allied amin-ain^. The best cNanY* 
pie of a systematised amnesia is tjmt of nn 
npbasic (sec acuahia) In such a cnac wo find 
1M 
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a loss of a definite catcgoiy or collection of 
mcmoiics, iL may be of sounds, 01 of move¬ 
ments, or of sight's, or of other sensory inomouoa 
or combinations of them, and tho associations 
which were founcrly produced by, let its say, 
n Lone or a light are no longer pi educed Such 
n ,systematised loss is to be round in nstnsia- 
abasia (qv.), m which comliLion the inability 
to bland or to walk is not clue ta any luck of 
muscular power or to deficient eonLiol of in- 
dividual muscle?, bub solely to the inability 
to coimliimtc the motoi impulses. The skin 
and other sensations accompanying move¬ 
ments arc retained m this slate, and thcio is 
also present the ability to judge movements 
except in the ^Landing position. Thcio is a 
motor amnesia, or a loss of tho motor image,? 

(2) Localized amnesias me mcinoiy losses 
of events occmiing during a certain period 
Tins condition is usually found to be due to 
tho shock of an accident oi to some other 
strongly emotional event. ^ If only one event 
ih forgotten, the nmncain is called simple. It 
tho foigotten events arc those preceding the 
accident, tho amnesia is called rehograde, if 
those following tho accident oi shock, the 
amnesia is called auicrog) ado 

(3) A (jfliicral amnesia, may also bo produced 
by shock In such n case tho individual seems, 
as Janet so well expressed it, 11 to be born again 
and to learn anew nil that he had previously 
lcainod fiam infancy ” 

(4) L'ojiKuiuad amnesia In some there is 
found a retention and an ability to recall old 
occurrences, but an inability Lo recall events of 
rerent date and a difficulty or an inability to 
acquire new facta and Lo retain them This 
is Lho kind of amnesia usually found in tlic 
aged, bull it may occur in those in middle life 

Kilch of these kmdrf of amnesia may be («) 
complete — everything is lost, and Ihcic is 
no power to recall; ( b) incomplete — some 
memories persist mid others can be lccallctl, 
if sufficient clfort is made, (c) sharp, or 
ciicu inscribed in time, or (d) progiessivc -—at 
fiist incomplete, then incieasing little by little 
until there is a complete amnesia. S, I. IF, 


During the Napoleonic invasion of Spain, he 
joined the Ficnch party and wna employed by 
King Joseph as governor of several Spanish 
provinces. In 1814, he was forced to flee from 
Spam and found a refuge in Franco In 1831, 
ho wna appointed duoator of the Military 
Gymnnsium of Pavia His chief work ia ins 
Manuel d'&lucahon physique, gynniasliquc et 
uurofo, published in 1838. 

AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY OF — 
Founded in 1877 by the Municipal Council, 
which has a Ini go shaic in the control and in the 
riDetroit of profcnsois under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Education. The fact of munici¬ 
pal contiol di^tiiiguibhes it from the state mil- 
vei>ihcs of Holland The history of the lnsli- 
lution, however, goes back to 1632, from wlnrh 
data it mainlained a continuous existence ns 
the JfAejin'um IUmhe Faculties of theology, 
law, medieiiiG, arts, and the sciences are hiaiu- 
taincd There weiu cm oiled in 1003-1001), 1125 
students and 117 auditors Tins institution is 
to lie distinguished fiom the Ficc Umvcisity 
of Amstei dam, which was founded in 1880 
by tho Association for lief or mod Education 
unilm the eontiol of five directors Faculliea 
of law, theology, liUnatiiro, and medicine are 
maintained Thcio was in 1909 an ciiiollmenfc 
of about 170 students 

See NI'jTIH'jI!dandb, Education in 

AMUSIA,—An association disorder consist¬ 
ing in an inability to appreciate music ns finch, 
i e. as a mode of expression conesponding Lo 
speech, It is a special kind of aphasia (q v ) of 
lure occurrence 

Referoncoa I — 

IlLortj, P. I/Ainumu. Oaz hebd rtc mCd. (Puna, 2mo 
Hw , XI, lhffll) 

Maiunksco, O Dea Aimisic'fl Scn\aina mdtl, (Pans, 
XXV, men) 

Pick, A Znr Analyse cler Tdcmnito der Annul p uml 
ili'ien Vorkninniun ini Hnlunnn a]j]ia^ischur Kpmiri- 
eon Mouatsch / Pei/chat, it. Neurol , XVIII, 
1005, S7-U0 

ANJEMIA —Sec DibCVbEb, School. 


References: — 

IinuN’H, O Ueber retrograde ylniJicdie (Tubingen, 

1903) 

Janet, I 1 u/oiiin^iairxc Psj/chalooiqiic (Pima, 1HR0) 
Pick, A. Znr VuIAhAukil ilc* liPihlchLms-icn Aichu/f 
1'si/rhwtr., 1SB0, XVII, K'i-9H 
llriior, Thomas Am Mahuhea de la MCmoim. (Pruto, 
1BS1) 

AMOROS, FRANCIS (1709-1RIS). —One of 
the pioneers of the physical education move¬ 
ment in France; was born in Valencia (Spain) 
At the age of ifi, he entered the Spanish 
army, and guuhuilly rose to the lank of colo¬ 
nel Af lot wards he filled various high admin- 
istiaLivc posit]oiia, and, in 1807, he was en¬ 
trusted with the education of the young 
prince Don Francisco de Paula, which ho 
dll Gated according to Pestalozzi's principles 


ANAGNOS, MICHEL (1837-1900) — Suc¬ 
cessor of Sluuuel G Ilowc as tho Ainencnii 
leadei of tho education of the blind, was hoin 
at Epirus, Ciicoee, the 7th of November, 1837, 
and received his education m tho state schools of 
Greece and aL tho Univeisity of Athens. lie 
came to America in 1807, and became associate 
director of Lho Perkins Institution of the Wind. 
Upon Lhe dentil nf Dr llowo in 1870 ho be¬ 
came director of the institution, which position 
lie held foi .30 years He secured Lhe fiist 
permanent fund for the printing of books ill 
raised letters for the blind, made the kinder¬ 
garten a feature of tho schools for the blind, and 
inaugurated othci progiessivc movements. 
Besides his 30 annual reports, which covei 
the entire field of the pedagogy of the blind, 
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ho wag the author of Education of the Blind, 
Kinderomtens and Primary Schools for the 
Blind, Tin ouyh Education to / ndcpendtmrc, and 
of scvora\ juvenile hooks in raided letters for tho 
blind lie died at Turn Sever!n f llouniimia, 
tho 29lli of June, lDOfl. W. H M. 

ANALGESIA. — The absence of Hid senso 
of pnin, or Llio inability to appiemto pain. 
The word i« (1) moat correctly lined to indirftto 
that condition in which painful aLiimili from 
without the body arc not appreciated as such; 
(2) soinelmiOH, but incorrectly, lined for liypal- 
gcsio, ((/ e.) to indicate a ley so nod pain approcin- 
tion The causes and forma of analgesia me 
discussed in the article on cimestheaia (g u.) 

S. I. F» 

ANALOGY. — Psychology of There is n. 
strong tendency for individuals to carry 
over to any new situation which may arise 
the habits or thought ami action which havo 
been cultivated in other situations sornuwlmt 
similar Thus, if one has acquired n ccrUun 
distaste for a person, lie. Is likely to carry over 
U\g aarnc general altitude of dislike to any new 
acquaintance who resembles in features or be¬ 
havior tho poison Ioi whom he first acquired tho 
dislike Children exhibit tho tendency to form 
plurals of fliicli irregular nouns as man and 
sheep, nrtci the fashion of icRulai nouns ending 
in .?. The tendency to reason by analogy is 
very marked, especially in the cuae of uncriti¬ 
cal individuals at a relatively low stage of in¬ 
tellectual development. All .savages explain 
the phenomena of naLiiio after the analogy of 
tjioir own pcibonal experiences. They come, 
therefore to personify ail Lhc processes mid 
objects about them. 

An elaborate system of argument by anal¬ 
ogy appears in Lhc pseudo-science of Ratio logy 
The astrologers, finding tlmt a certain group of 
events in the world occurred at the time of a 
certain juxtaposition of Urn heavenly bodies, 
looked forward to the lecuiirncG of a Hinular 
group of events in the world whenever the flame 
i dative positions of heavenly bodies occiined, 
As knowledge developed, Liu* tendency to nigu- 
mont by analogy became restricted through the 
exorcise of the critical faculty. Two events 
wcic com paled with each other only when their 
chnracteuslics could bo shown by careful study 
to have tv fundamental resemblance Thus, the 
pseudo-science of aslrology lirolco down as soon 
ns it appeared that the laws of human behavim 
nrc in no way connected with tho puMLiun of Lliu 
heavenly bodies The child's tendency lu form 
all plurals, as if they were icgiilar, disappears 
as soon ns he comes to recognize the complexity 
of Ins language ami the variety of its forms 
A certain number of analogies continue to be 
justifiable even in Inter aemnee, but thc^c an¬ 
alogies must bo sifted, and in all cases where 
they are accepted, justified by a full statement 
of their conditions, In tho development of 


children the transition, from argument by mere 
analogy to the ciitirnl formation of Bcicntific 
judgment jH a definite mark of intellectual 
development Analogy miiy therefore bo re¬ 
garded ns a hint and flimplo form of masoning, 
to be .superseded later by crilicul analysis and 
comparison, 8ec Analysis and iSynthumb, 

Ch u, J, 

Logic of,—In its origin nunlogy wim nniathc- 
maLiral Lerin, meaning an equivalence of lftLio, 
i.fr a proportion Thence it was ft naLmal ex¬ 
tension to give Liu* word n logical .sense, meaning 
Mjnilniily of lcluLions When J)aiwin earned 
over Hie MidLliu.Hinn principle of the multiplica¬ 
tion of population in huumn society in excess 
nf the means of subsistence to animal and vege¬ 
table life genet ally, be leiisoncd by analogy. 
Although the things were dilTeieul, he assumed 
a Himilantyof ielation in the two oases. Anal¬ 
ogy is nlso frequently used m a lon.se and vague 
lagicnl sense, meaning any similarity employed 
as a factor m reasoning In many cases, 
relations mul qualities cun hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other, so Lhat similarity 
of quality becomes a basis of uifeience In this 
usage 1 , analogy unifl into association by similar¬ 
ity (fjv ) That assneiuLion by flimihinLy ia or 
higher intellectual nnpoi Lance Lluin that by 
conliguiLy has Icing been noticed, so that home 
writers have gone Lo tho extreme of identifying 
reasoning ihelf with ftssoeiaLmn l»y simihuity. 
While this view is extieine, Llieio can bo no 
doubt Unit analogy is always piesent (either of 
relations or qunbties) as mi influential factor 
in infcienec Its value foi purposea or proof, 
however, is not Lo be identified with its value for 
discoviny, IndispeiiHabh* for Liie luLtcr, it ia nr 
liLLle weight for the formel; that is Lo Hay, Us 
idle is iu induction rather Ilian deduction, unless 
stnct leflcmblancc of i elation can be made out 
and tliifl resemblance of relation be then traced 
Lo a common piinciplc as ils ground In olliei 
words, when pupils air engaged m thinking out 
a new fnet oi piinriplc, nssoeiuLions by Mini- 
lmity slimild bo on emir aged; when they arc 
(ieinoiKtrating some stuLed principle, siimlan- 
lies should themselves be shown to be effects of 
a common eaufiu J, D. 

noforonco —■ 

DBWfcY, J Studies irf LftQicul Theory <. (Chlcngo, 100D ) 

Method of.—-One of the methods by which a 
cliihl is taught Lo derive the sound of a letter or 
phonogram (a syllable oi oLher unit of pnmun- 
cmliou), (I) A nicLlioil much employed by 
teaeheis in iiislnieting beginners in reading. 
Tim underlying ])i'inei|ile in Unit similaiily in 
form implies similarity in sound Tims, d Hie 
child knows lus consonants and I lie words n mo ” 
and " rate,' 1 lm ought to pronounce at sight 
tho new wmd " relate,” the name Bound value 
being given to p in both “me JJ and “ ic, 11 
mul to nlc in both f< rate “ and “ late.” If 
not, the teacher will bring tho mastered words 
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into juxtaposition with the now word, bo ns to 
imbiat him m getting the bound by analogy ( 2 ) 
A method used in teaching the child to compre¬ 
hend tha pronunciation given in the dictionary 
whan he lma no knowledge of the sounds which 
gn with the special diacritical marks used, 
Suppose the child seeks the pronunciation of 
the word "anoint” The woul " anoint ” ia 
marked “ii-nointhut the child does not 
know the sound that accompanies ft, lie glances 
at tlic list of simple known words at the bottom 
of the die tummy pngcwiAA he finds a word con¬ 
taining a similmly marked, lie finds the 
word " risk,” and transfers the sound of a 
w\ 11 abk" to LWc word "anoint/” The method 
of analogy is likewiso applicable to spelling and 
other subjects II, S, 

See Reading, Teaching Reoinners. 

ANALYSIS, — The term used to characterne 
the 4t first .sLep " m the pioceduic of the recita¬ 
tion, moMi particularly in the 11 inductive de¬ 
velopment lesson ” 

Sue Ai 1 rn iu ul'Ti on, Piiep iiiatiojt j Recita¬ 
tion, Met hod or 

ANALYSIS — In mathematics the lei in \H 
u*f*cl in several senses The puimlivn use us 
in the sense or the resolution of a compound 
into iLs elements, and in piulieulai the pro¬ 
ceeding to l'GMilvp a statement sought to he 
proved into {uilj-atiiteinents tluiL have fllirady 
been proved. Synthesis, on Lho olhei hand, 
h the prncceding from truths LlmL have iilirmly 
been proved to the liulh that we wish lo 
piuve, (iencrnllv we ascoi turn the method of 
pi oving a pinposiLion in matlioinatics by analy¬ 
sis, and tins we follow by n Rynlholie pi oof, 
as in eleinenlniv goo me try. In another sense 
the wind is used to mean nlgolmi (r/ a ), and 
in particular higher algebui, or the rlihcussinn 
of n pioblein by meaiH of algebra instead of 
gemnctiy, and hence our analytic genaietiy 
(7 v ) It is more commonly used at presenL, 
ns designating a branch of mnLliemalics, to 
lefei lo tlie differential mill integral calculus, 
which iu e some Limes called Infinitesimal Analy¬ 
sis, and which include diffuienLial crjuatioua, the 
calculus of variations, and other branches. 

D. E. S. 

ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, — In one 
foim or nnothur analysis and synthesis have 
always been recognized as fuiulmnontal func¬ 
tions of intelligence or reductive thought 
Since it appears paradoxical Unit thinking 
should at nine distinguish pal tinilur.s and con- 
neet hy nniveiMils, lhe natuie of the i elution 
between the funetious 1 ms been mio of the 
peisistent problemi or logical theoiv. The 
objective counterpart of this pioblein, or the ic- 
1 nLion of the one ami the many,unity rind plural¬ 
ity, 1 ms been il basic question for metaphysics, 
all kinds of systems, from thoroughgoing atom¬ 
ism through various compromises over to abso¬ 


lute monism, arising according to the degree 
fliul kind of emphasis plated upon analysis on 
one side or synthesis on the other. In the 
theory of educational method, no question hns 
been more vigorously discussed than the rela¬ 
tive values of analytic and synthetic methods 
in teaching rending, number, geography, naLurc 
study, etc And in many eases where fchcie hns 
been no ovcit controversy, the changes flint 
have occurred in method of instruction will be 
found upon examination to consisL in shifLing 
from analytic to synthetic methods of attack, 
or vice versa, or m combining the two methods 
in different ratios, 

If we note some of the terms that arc practi¬ 
cally equivalent to analysis and synthesis, we 
shall recognize mole easily the essential signifi¬ 
cance of these tcims Discrimination, discern¬ 
ment, distinguishing, demarcating, in fact nil 
names that indicate acts that icsiilt in maihing 
anything out and olT in experience so that it 
gains in specification, that is, in peculiar indi¬ 
viduality, expicss operations that are analogous 
to analysis, Abstraction represents analyiis 
ennied to the pomt where some aspect ur rela¬ 
tion incapable of scpaiate existence is discrimi¬ 
nated fiom its ftctual contcxL so that mentally 
at least it pccms to have iudependent existence, 
Identification, connection, unification, system¬ 
atization, are con expanding sjnioiiyms fm 
synthesis In all cn&es lb it obvious that syn¬ 
thesis implies? tlic notion of continuity, of neccp- 
fiiuy reference of one thing to another, just as 
analysis means paiticulariznlion, oi parting a 
thing oil on its own account The gencigl 
bears the same ielation to synthesis that the 
abstract bears to analysis, When the ali- 
stiacted relation oi quality is reapplied to 
particular cases so as to bring them into one 
class (or genus) oi under one principle of 
explanation, gcuciaUzation occurs Psychologi¬ 
cally analysis coi responds to Lhc w cll-knov Ji 
facL that all nltenlion consists m an incicn.se 
of clearness coincident with emphasis on the 
subject nmttei attended to, while synthesis 
corresponds lo the tendency of all aubjccL 
mntLor of attention to gather in iclalions of euh- 
oidiimtioit about a single focus Tor just ns in 
attention mcnLal darkness gives way to clear¬ 
ness, so dispersion gives way to cnnccnlra- 
tion ur oulmly grouping. Going fiom the 
technical tcims to the cmpmeal fnets they ulti¬ 
mately signify, analysis means clearness through 
emphasis, .synthesis menus older thiuufjh place 
in a conic rt 

The bearing of these conccpLionn may be 
brought out by continuing them with the defi¬ 
nitions frequently given in pedagogical writings, 
nccoiding to which analysis means menially 
breaking a whole into iLs parts, whiles synthesis 
menus the mental cumpoMlum or putting to¬ 
gether of parti into a whole These definilions 
are not necessarily in coned, but they are apt 
to he nmlccuUng because they tend to make us 
conceive analysis and synthesis as some sort 
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of mental counterparts, a physical hi caking up, 
or taking to pieces, and of a physical pulling 
together Now physical dintfeulimi mul com¬ 
position Loth opm’ftLu upon u uuuly-inude object, 
upon ho in (‘thing windi is already Riven. Hence 
menial analysis is thought or as a picking to 
pieced in Lhc iiuikI of an object which is ulieudy 
mentally Riven, that in known; anil con v marly, 
synthesis iih a piecing LogeLhei of a niiinlier of 
ciuahLies ami lelalimis ahciuly known We 
analyze —■ so it in thought -- a table bj r euumr]- 
alniR all its prt)pui lies, - size, fonn, color, 
material, use, etc. lly combining a certain 
color, flavin, size, Lcxlurc, mini', cle , we would 
get synthetically the notion of an oiaiiRe 

lhil the important thinp in genuine analysis 
and synthesis is LlmL they do liol 0 )>i*raLi“ with 
and upon wlmt is nlicady present mul given (i e 
known), hut arc aspects or Lite process of yvttinp 
knowledge, tlmb is, of advancing fioin ft hat is 
partially known to more adccpmle kimwIedRC 
If the table were already well known, there 
would he no souse in decomposing il menially 
into Us constituent propeitil's The table ill- 
Tcnily is Utuhii piopi'ilies, Uuiy live lhc table 
Only if wo were nut sure whclliei Lhc object 
was n table 01 wlmt kind or a tahlo it was (how 
much it was woith, whether it would fit our 
needs, wlmt period il belonged to) Hltnuld we 
proceed to seleeb or emphasize any pailieulnr 
aapocl of the object. We analyze because tlicie 
i.i a spurn he end to bn nUninnl; and we analyze 
only so aa to gnl elciu and reliable indications 
of the means to be used. If Home one fea¬ 
ture serves ns an adequate evidence of Llio ob¬ 
ject's being a table, or being the kind of n table 
we want, or worth Lhe pi ice asked for it, wo 
nlop tlune, if moio indications me necessary to 
settie Lhe matter, we go on with our analysis 
till ftp think siiflLCient data for a correct conclu¬ 
sion nio at hand 

tfynlhesis is the correlative proems of inter- 
priding some fact oi quality ulurh is |)ciple\ing 
and ohsouie because of its isolation We cIn 
not put LogeHici a number or qualities of taste, 
muill, touch, and sight that we are already 
thoJoiighlv rainiliar with in oulei to make up 
an culms object we are equally familiar with; 
but hitting upon some smell m color wo wondci 
wlial it menus The only answer to that 
question is the dhcoveiy of sumo object — 
a flower, an omnge, or whutevci it umy be — of 
which it is a distinctive connected part 

These eons id era linns illustrate the Lluee 
moHl JinpuLUiit principles of imnlysis mid 
hVnthesis. (I) Tlii'y me perfiirnmd fm the 
sake of teaching a apecifie conclusion, or urn 
parts of a process of inference. They me neuu 
ends in themselves, or pci formed simple on their 
own account (2) lining coni lolled' hv the 
special end in view, they are always limited mj 
to their evteiit by reference to the eml, We 
analyze only hie enough to gel clearly l nimble 
&igns with reference to llio pm pose in band we 
do not synthesize indefinitely, but onlv till \\v 


have Jiiterpielcd a paiLieular isolated puzzling 
phenomenon Ijvsu placing it m ielution Lo other 
things LlmL it h umlcKsLoud. (3) Each uiocpsh 
lequues the oilier foi its own completion, im 
matter which one happens to be niosL pioinincnt 
at the beginning They are con dative, not in¬ 
dependent, functions IL is fm Llio sake of de¬ 
termining Lhc nntuie of some cmirluaive whole 
that we dwell upon and lender conspicuously 
clear any special trail, il is only by detailed 
exaniiiuiLioii and inspection, eleiiniig up some 
pui Lieulai ffaliue, 11ml we get any nine Ijiim.s for 
passing ii]iciii the lrnluie of Liie fthoU*< Tim 
Heimc nf the ft hole end eunliols what wo einplm- 
d/e and |mw fai we carry cmr selection ami e\- 
aiiiimLlion for parlicnlaiH, the elmiaelei 1 of the 
pailieniur tiualilies LlmL stand out elenilv me 
the sole guides we possess in reuehiiig ii definite 
conclusion as In the iiatuie of the ft hide 

All lluee of Lliese nnrimil principles arc fre- 
quenllj violated in inelhoils of leudiing 

(1) Anrdy-as and synthesis arc* frequently 
treated as ends in themselves The kindergar¬ 
ten child analyzes gcmiieli ieul forum, the ele¬ 
ment avy pupil umdvA'n sentences in grnnnymr 
and objects in 11 object lessons " or m natuie 
study; Lhe high selmol pupil chinch Lhe obsei- 
viUion of (lisliiieliuii.H mid diffeienees into 
niallionuiLu's mid the mourns, and in too many 
cases Lhe mmh sis is not pm formed so nn lo 
clarify the means or the data letpUHile to jiduevo 
Home eml in nprrionee, lull simply to multiply 
information iih to details of fads 'While ne- 
quaiiilance ftitli fads is Lite nominal pmiiose, 
Loo often the aludenlonly acquires lei iiiiiicjlngy, 
fin facts appeal to any one ns tael i only when 
they peifonn a required funetiou in controlling 
tin* aeliievemeiit of an end oi hoImhr a piobl<‘iu. 
Nor h it enough Lo lmve some geneial end in 
vipft, such us aequii mg mm e knowledge oi infor¬ 
mation The aim must lie Hpenlie, and must 
juise normally in 1 lie mdi\idind's oftn e\pc , n- 
unce 

(2) flaking analysis an end in llseir al\\ay*> 
results in violation of the M'coud piinriplr, 
llmt of reeled tve emphasis, Theie being no 
specific end lo control the pincers nf noting 
pin Lieulai s, it lias no limiting pi im iple Theoreti¬ 
cally am thing and evcivUinig about Lhc object 
is of equal impoi Luiee, hence none of the 
qualities should be .sligliled m pa^ed over All 
must lie eniimciulcd Tin* tedious naliiie of 
this exhuliHlivr mudvMs is siillieient evidence 
of (hi 1 way ui ft Inch il viulules imriind mental 
ad mu. 

(‘1) The mtv discu^mu as in wlielher cerium 
subjects should la* taught iiiiulvtieidlv or hvh- 
Ihotinillv is piouf of l lie \ minium of (lie third 
pi'Liirmie No subject can lie lnlelleeluully ac- 
ipmed (*\eepl by using both methods, it being 
a mallei largely nf ueridenL and comeuienee 
ft’lncli jilmse comes hist The child begun 
leading with isolated lelleia oi isolated phonic 
element,s Having masleied n vuiietvof these, 

lie then goes on to combine them into wouls, 
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and lIicmi to combine woufr into sentences 
The mutual character of analy&is find synthesis 
is wholly loht from view In fuel, the only rea¬ 
son for discriminating special foims and special 
Hounds is to get hold uf the special tool neficfismy 
to muster some complete meaning,— and the 
analytic recognition of special sounds and foinvs 
would ho accomplished more olTeclively if 
performed for icndciing clear seine special 
loUor, word, or sound important in view of 
getting a largei and inclusive meaning On Lhc 
olhei hand, tcfichms, in reaction again^ a 
method u In Hi compels (diildion to occupy tlicin- 
selves foi such n long time with senseless forms, 
begin with whole woids, or sentences. Dub 
Ihcie is no way of altnimng a mnslcry of the 
meaning of giowps of words, or of letters, save 
to master Lho paiticular tiails that arc im¬ 
portant na signs Even if the child is dclibci- 
utcly discouraged from auch analysis, ho ad¬ 
vances in reading ability only because he un¬ 
consciously works out some aiuilyLic method 
for himself 

This discussion of the pedagogical violation 
of logical principles Jins considered the matter 
meicly from the aide of analysis, but the same 
cirois could easily bo illustrated from the side of 
synthesis Lemning general principles, rules, 
and defimLions by themselves instead of as 
methods of identifying anil handling particular 
cases is an Munir atiem of making synthesis an 
end in itself, of removing blu) natural limitations 
that make jb selective, and of isolation fiom 
unalj’sis. J. I). 

Re/erencear — 

Dew nr, J in Logical Theory (Chicago. 1000 ) 

lion house, L T Theory of Knawlcdoc, (London, 
1H90.) 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, —That bmnch 
of muthematica in which geometric truths are 
investigated by menus nf analysis {q v ), and m 
parUculni by means of algebra, through the 
one-to-one coiicspoiidcnce between points in a 
plane or in space and quantities in an equation. 
Maro brondlv consideied, it enables the mnfche- 
lnatician to investigate a gcoinetnc pioblern by 
putting it into Lhc form of an nigebwuc equation 
and, convcihely, to cany on an algebraic in¬ 
vestigation by the aid of geometry, and m gene¬ 
ral to pass fiom either of these two blanches of 
mathematics to the othci in the course of his 
rcscaich, as may be convenient 

History, — Tlio Greeks carried the subject of 
elementary geometry (see Geometry) to a high 
tlcgice of development in the works of Euclid 
(q.v ) and Archimedes ( 1711 ,). They thou di¬ 
rected their ntlontion to bringing the study of 
conics {q.v ) to a similar slate of completeness, 
and this culminated in the works of Apollonius 
(5 v ). From this tune to the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury there was no great advance in geometry 
as distinct from trigonometry The invention 
"I 1 analytic geometry is usually ascribed to 
Descartes (1637), but considciablG work had 


been done before this Lime bv way of prepara¬ 
tion Apollonius himself had refcircd the con¬ 
ics to their diameters ami tangents, and had 
expressed the rclaLion by means of equations 
boLween areas, so that lie pincLimlly iiird 
abscissas and oidinates He pi overt, for ex¬ 
ample, aa Mrwcchimis hail done befoio him, 
the properly of the parabola winch we now e\- 
picsa by tlio equation y- = pz, and 111 general lie 
knew the mo^t imp or L an t properties of nil the 
conics that aie lepreseated at picscnt by such 
symbolism us tins Willie not commonly using 
the woirl u oidinnto " directly, ho frequently 
uses T€Tay/ilm^ t 01 dmatc-wiso His full form foi 
oidniato is TtTaypevm KarayojiivTf i and occasion¬ 
ally lie uses each nf those words by itself to 
mean an ordinate lie uses an expression 
meaning ff the (poition) cut off by it (the ordi¬ 
nate) from the diameter toward the vertex ” 
na the equivalent of " nbacH&a 11 In the Latin 
translations of bis works these expressions 
appear as onlmatun applicable and abscis¬ 
sae, the former shortened by Fermat (q u.) 
into " applicate >l and by othcia into “ qhU- 
nate 11 I 11 the medieval uni verities a Kind of 
coordinate geometry appears under the name 
De Lahludi mbits Fovmarum Th elatiludo was 
the oiclinatc and the longitudo the abscissa, na 
in ordinary map-drawing A variable point 
couid thus he rcfenecl to rectangulai coordinates 
and a Jhpira Conned Uy tlus means Ores me 
(fjMi.), foi example, studied geometric figures, 
including the parabola, but always 111 the first 
quadrant This work was extended by such 
iuveatigatois ns Yi6to (q u.) and Roberval, 
and particularly by Fermat, the lattei often 
being called the inventor of analytics IL was 
De&cavtcs (q,u), however, who first set forth the 
essential fcatiues of the science, showing the 
full significance of the positive and the negative 
quantity with relation to points in the four quad¬ 
rants, and the one-to-one cuncspondcncc be¬ 
tween values of x and y, niul points on a cuiyc. 
The effect of tlie work of Dcscaitea was to 
giently slunulo tc the study of the ancient conics 
and to revolutionize methods of mathematical 
investigation. The extension of the thcoiy to 
space of tlucn dimensions was effected by the 
efforts of Van Schooten, Parent, and CUiraut, 
and resulted 111 Eider's (1731) theory of surfaces. 
The nineteenth ecntuiy saw the Diilne subject 
amplified, othci systems of coordinates being 
introduced Tor Lhc treatment of coitnm classes 
of problems not readily handled by means of the 
1 octangular ones of Dcscaitcs or the oblique 
ones of ins immediate successors 

General Nature aa now conceived —At 
present analytic geometry has for its first 
objects of study the conic sections. The com¬ 
mon propositions were knowii ( to the Gi celts, 
but are established more expeditiously by ana¬ 
lytic methods. Higher plane curves are next 
considered, including Borne that were known 
to the Greeks (the cissoid, conchoid, and spiral 
of Archimedes, for example), and others of Liter 
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invention, like the limpgon of Pascal, tlio 
Cassini ovals, and the ivitch of AprnrM Curves 
arc usually first lefcnod to rectangular coordi¬ 
nates, and then, ns the student advances, to 
oblique cofjrdimiloa. Polar coordinates arcs 
next introduced, n. pole, an axis, mi angle, 
and a radius vector sufficing tu (jx any point 
on n plane Those 4 three clftbfje.s of comdi- 
nates answer for oidinnry cases. The num¬ 
ber of systems of codi dilutes i*, however, un¬ 
limited. Sometimes two poles can bo used to 
advantage, — tho bipnlm system; at other 
Limes three lines in a plane can belter lie used, 
— trilmcar coordinates, and so on Fm any 
adequate understanding of tlio subject Lite 
reader must refer to the standard texts 
Present Status in the Curriculum. — At 
present it is tho custom of colleges in tlio 
United States to teach analytic geometry in Llir 
sophomore year, the fourteenth school year <iC 
the student lb is picectlrd by a year's wmk in 
higher algebra, tiigonn me try, anil often in solid 
geometry It is taught either for a half year 
or foi a year, and is followed by a comse or 
greater or loss length in the difToieutinl and 
integral calculus It is Midi largely devoted to 
the ancient propositions on conies. In the way 
of refmin several changes have been advocated. 
One is that tlm dividing lino between ana¬ 
lytics and the calculus bn pniMally removed, 
to the end that a student may use Ins calculus 
while studying th« curves to which it applies, 
ami use his analytics in tho problems m tho 
calculus where it is helpful, and do all this juhl 
at tho light time, without waiting a year and 
having to tpviuW the subject, AnoLlici sugges¬ 
tion ig that sumo mmlylia geometry be taught in 
connection with algebra, and thin is done by tho 
use of 90 -callcd graphs in the latter .subject 
It is further suggested that the high school lake 
over fcho trigonometry and solid geometry, 
leaving analytic gooincLiy fur the fh’Ht year of 
college. All of these suggestions have merit, 
but no one is 11 Lely to be billy catried out. 
It seems probable, however, that a modem to 
amount of graphic work with ioctangular coor¬ 
dinates will be done in the course in elemcnlniy 
algebra, that trigonometry will he treated more 
ill nceoid with tlio usages of analytics, and that 
there will be a consul vatrvo merging of analytics 
and calculus. D. E. S. 

Releroncoa;—■ 

On Llio lilslnry of fuinlylla RoonuUry ■ — 

IIratii AjioUonuin of peroa (OnmlnidRC, 1ROO ) 
Canton Mrsthiclifc tier MathfinQtik, Vq(. JJ, ell. 

ImkvIi 

Smith, D. E History a/ Jl/orfcrn Jl/nfijrrtiniics (Now 

York, 1000) fi2 lip , with n |)|l>lin K iri]t]iy 

Q\\ Uva wwwnl IWmy U\rt?i ttvmM-imv* Yimifon 

of bi(?li Rnuh, sur-li nq Hi Ini mill Homiui'l'a Lemonade 

QGomiftnc nnfltutiquE, Englwli by Ilnyil (CIUphro, 

1BD0), ftiul various enci cloixniin-B of nmthonmUca 

ANALYTIC METHOL. — A special method 
of teaching reading to beginners, in which 
the first reading is mastered m " thought 


wholes n (sentences, phrases, or words), which 
arc then analyzed or broken into parts 
(syllables, phonograms, 1 Pliers) These de¬ 
rived pints oi units mo then used as a basis 
for interpreting the sounds id other wolds 
phrases, and hciiLcwth The u analytic 1 ' ami 
** synthetic " methods are very frequently used 
ns Hkippleineiitary means m the Lunching of bc- 
giimcra ff iSpiiU^iico/ 1 “ pIlntHC,” and %ord” 
methods mr types of analytic methods. 

See Av\IiYhim and Kyntiikhi.hj IUsadinq, 
Tkm'hwu Uwhnnrum; Hyntiikiiv Mv.thod. 

ANARTIIRIA —The loss of or n defect in the 
ability to articulate. Tlieeoiidilmu lsmnnmlly 
found up to 3 or •iyoniAuf age in young children 
who have ncib gained miIhcionl control of the imis- 
cIomIo piopeily cuonlmaLe them for the produc¬ 
tion of speech sounds If the condition persists 
beyond the Usual age of speech acquisition,it is 
pathological. The condition is Miinetiiriofi pio- 
tlurod in older people by disease or parts of the 
ncivoUH system, especially those associated 
with the movements of the longue Tlio 
term has HOinelime.s been used to describe nsso- 
ciniion speech defects of the liatiuc of motor 
Am\mv (ijc), both cuilicnl and RulicoTlical. 
Hoc Senmui, Djjihoth uk. 8 I F. 

ANATOLIUS. — Church Father, born in 
Alexandria about ad 2,40 and nducaLcd 
in the C'liiisUan school of bis unlive city 
under l)iouyniuH the Cheat in all the ieh- 
Himis and hcipnlKU learning of 1m day. 
About 270 lui succeeded KusebiiiH ns bishop 
of LaudiccU Wo are dependent upon tho 
historian Eusebius, who describes him ns sur¬ 
passing all men of bis tune in learning, for 
information about his life and work {Keciu, 
J/urf. Ilk VII), lie attained the highest emi¬ 
nence m mathematics, rhotnne, and philosophy. 
Ill \ih Imtilules of Arithmetic lie icroRinzrs eight 
bumeheu of Mat hem n ties Arithmetic, Geom¬ 
etry, Compulation, (Suudc.sy, Op Lice, Theoreti¬ 
cal Music, Mechanics, and Astronomy IIo 
defines mathematics na "A throictic Heience 
or things apprehensible by perception and sen¬ 
sation for comnvum cation to others." lie 
illuhLiatca its greatness by Raying Llmt "It 
begins with a point and a hue and forthwith 
takes heaven itself and all tilings within its com¬ 
pass, 11 and applies to iL IIoinei , ri description of 
Discord — 

" Small at hnr hirlln hill iihinguvory liotir, 

Whilo hciuco llin hKioi jipi’hmrid lioiul can bound, 
fiho HtalUs on eftrih ami Hliahos the world around. 1 ' 

In his work on The PAmifjfoff?/ of Easter ho 
practically scLtled one of tlio burning queidiona 
of tho day and helped to lay Lite founelation a of 
the modern science of astronomy, the only 
practical application of which up to this Lime 
lind been to such problems as this. He did not 
Wiite many books, and only small fragments of 
these have been preserved. W. It. 
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ANATOMY -— See Medical Education; 
Zoology 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES — See Greek; 
Latin, Oiuiint\l Languages 

ANDERSON, JOHN, M.A., F.R S.—(172G- 
1700). The founder of Andui son's University, 
Gla^ow, whs born in 1726 Educated Jit the 
UnwoiMty of Glasgow, be was appointed Pio- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in 17r>fl in that 
univcisity, iuid in I7(j0 wrta tmiiafcri c(l to the 
clmir of unlimil philosophy During his tenure 
of tliu lultei chair, he peicoivcd tluit a knowl¬ 
edge of the principles of natural philosophy 
was invaluable to mechanics, mid ibis Jed bun to 
establish, in addition to Ins usual class, a more 
populai couivsc foi those whasas pursuits did not 
allow them to follow the logular acndumic 
ciuiiculum, These lectures he continued, until 
Ins death m 1796 On Inn death, he bequeathed 
the whole of his property with a few tidling 
exceptions ,f to the public, for the good of mwi* 
laud and the mipiovcmcnt of Scicnco in an in¬ 
stitution to be denominated Anderson's Univer¬ 
sity mul to be managed by 81 trustees " Ac¬ 
cording Lo the design of the fouiuleiyLheic wero 
to be i faculties, cnoli composed of 0 piofcssois, 
via , arts, medicine, law, aiul theology Atitho 
funds were quite liiadccjimtc to carry out this 
object, the institution was at fust commenced 
with ft single com sc of lectures on natuial philos¬ 
ophy mul choinisfciy by Dr Thomas Uainett 
In 1790 courses wine instituted m mathematics 
and geography In 1790 Di Gurnett was suc¬ 
ceeded by Di Dirkhock (nftci wauls founder of 
the IUi It heck Institution, Loudon) who, in addi¬ 
tion to the branehob taught by his predecessor, 
gave free lectiues on mechanics and other scien¬ 
tific subjects This wua the unpin of the popu¬ 
lar lee Lures in Anderson's University and of 
Mechanics' Institutions in Great Britain The 
faculties of law and theology have never been 
established, but the medical college came into 
being ill 1790 by the appointment of a lecturer 
on anatomy and auigcry. The medical school 
has attlio picscnfc Lime a full complement of pio- 
fcBaoia, and supplies a Bound medical education 
at a cost suited lo the circumstances of many 
who could not otherwise enter the pi of radon. 
In 1884 the medical school became a separata 
and distinct institution undoi the name of 
Anclcison's College Medical School, the parent 
institution continuing its popular day and even¬ 
ing art and science classes. A. D 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS — Charteicd ill 1807 
anil opened m 1808 In 1908 the institution 
removed to Cambridge and entered into an 


arrangement with Harvard University whereby 
there is an exchange of pnvilcgeg and the 
resouiccs of each arc made available to stu¬ 
dents of both IubUtutionB The ncminmy is 
open to all PioLestant students of church 
membership nnd graduates of an nppiovcd 
college This curriculum Is one of three years 
Students may divide their woik be Live en 
Ilarvaid University and the Semina) y. Courses 
me off Died in the Old and New Testaments. 
Church history, f,y&Lematic theology, mid 
homiletics, Fourteen combos aic required for 
the dcgico oT Bachelor of Divinity, three of 
Which may be taken at Ilarvaid, Students who 
ave not candidates foi a degree may remvo 
ceiLificatcs fiom Llic .seminaiy, Tbeie 1 ^, a 
faculty of 0 piofossois, 8 lectin cis, and An 
assistant The library contains books in de- 
pai Lmeiili of Biblical study, lustoncal, system¬ 
atic ami practical theology, and in missionary 
literature of oveiy kind. 

ANDRE, CHRISTIAN KARL (1763-1821),— 
A German educator and journalist Ho was 
boin in IliUlburglumscn, In 1782. he started 
an educational institute in Ambon, winch 
thiec vcaia later he left to become a lonelier 
in SdUnifilin'* PhilniUluopimini in Sehnep- 
fcnllinl. In 1708, he accepted a call to be¬ 
come the principal of a PLotcstnnt school in 
Dninn. Tlioie, ns well aft in Stuttgart, where 
he settled in 1621, he continued his bLcinry 
activity, the chief object of it Inch was the edu¬ 
cational uplifting of the masses of the ruial 
population. For tins purpose he uiofcc many 
pamplilets and published a number of periodi¬ 
cals, such as Dei' Lamlmann (The Farmer) (179b- 
1705), PalnotiscJm TagcblnU (Patriotic Jour¬ 
nal) (1800-1805), and Hesperus (1609-1821), 

ANDREW, JOHANN VALENTIN (1580- 
1654).—A Gcunnn theologian ami friend of 
Comemufl Born in Hen cnburg, Win Lemberg, 
nnd educated nL the University of Tubingen, he 
filled vnnouB eccloimislicrd positions in his 
native country nnd died ns court picnchor in 
Stuttgart Andrem may be regarded as a fore¬ 
runner of Spend, the founder of Pietism. In 
education he was opposed to mere vci b/ilism, 
and laid emphasis on moral and religious train¬ 
ing. Among his writings, which aie full oT wit 
and humor, is Turbo (1G1G), a dramatic satire on 
the scholars of Ins time; also C/imlianopoIia 
(1010), a soit of Christian Utopia, and Die 
Chnslcnbuig (102C) (The Christian Castle), an 
allegory, representing the Chinch ns a besieged 
city, The opinion thaL he was the founder or rc- 
stoicr of the older of Rosicnicians ia erroneous. 

ANDREW COLLEGE, CUTHBERT, GA, 
— Founded m 1854. by the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, Soutli, and controlled by the 
South Georgia Conference. Literary, business, 
and fine arts departments rtc nrnmtriinDd. 
Admission requirements amount appioximutely 
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to ono and a half years' high flchool work 
Degrees are conferred. There is n faculty 
of II piorcaaora. T. W. Malone, M.A , D.D., is 
the president. 

ANDREWS, ETHAN ALLEN (I787-1JH5R). 

— Schoolman and textbook writer, educated in 

the pnhlic schools of CuiiupcLimiL and ut Yale 
College; professor of uutionl languages in 
Ibo University of North Cniolum (IS22- 
1828), piincipnl of a private hcbuol for girls 
in lloslon (1833-1830); author of an extended 
series of Latin leHs for u?ie in ticeondniy 
Bchoola and colleges. \V K. M. 

ANDREWS, ISRAEL WARD J181&-1RRR). 

— Educator and author, edurnLed in the public 

schools and nt Amherst college, Lcarhei in 
academies in Massachusetts (1835-18811]; pro¬ 
fessor m Manetln College (1830-1855) j piesi- 
clunb of Llie same (1855-1085) and again pro¬ 
fessor (1885-ISK8); author of liutncrous articles 
in educational join mils. W. fi. M 

ANDREWS, LOniN (1810-1R5I). —Edu- 
tutor and author, educated nt the* Kenyon 
(xraininar School and at Kenyon College; 
prominently identified wiLh public school work 
in Ohio, president of Kenyon College (lfifH- 
1801); contributed numerous articles to edu¬ 
cational Journals W. ,H. M 

ANDREWS, ST., THE UNIVERSITY OF. 

— A coeducational institution founded in Mil 
by llem y WauUaw, lhaUop oC Kt. Audi own, 
is the oldest of the four uiiiveiMtios of Heol- 
Jand, lb is now composed of three con¬ 
stituent colleges, viz. v TVm United College's 
of St Salvator (founded in 1 150) mid St. 
Lconaid (founded m 1512); Si. Muiy’a Collego 
(founded in 1537); and University College 
Xhimlco (r/.u.) founded in 188(1, nflihatecl Lo and 
niadci nn integral port of tlio univmiLy in 1807 

In 1507, Si SalviiLoi’a and St. Leonard’s 
iv qi e united and lintruded to the teaching of 
philosophy, law, ami medicine and the College 
of St. Mary’s to the teaching nf theology. 
This arrangement continues^ to the present 
day, St Mary’s College being tlio diviniLy 
faculty of the univeisity, whilst courses in 
arts, science and medicine aie taught within 
the United Colleges. There is a principal in 
each of the colleges. Each principal niesides 
over his own college, lmt the prmeipnl or Llie 
United Colleges is the houtl of Lhc ITnirciniLy 
and the president of the HeimLin Aeademieus. 
The work of the univerr>iLy in divided into 
five departments or fiLcullies, viz,, the facul¬ 
ties or divinity, medicine, ails and science, and 
law; and the total number of sLudenls in about 
550, tho laigcst faculty is tluil of arts, com¬ 
prising over 300 students. 

The United College-i nf St. Sn)vntor and St. 
Leonard have the greatest number of students, 
over 300. University College, Dundee, comes 


noKfc, wiLh over 2 (H) hLiuIchLh; while fib Mary'a 
College is attended by mum; 20 lo 30 students 
annually. The only voculicjmd degree granted 
olliri than IIiokc fur lhc learned professions is 
Limb of H/iehehir of Science in Engineering, 
which falls under the Faculty of Science 

A D. 

ANDREWS, SAMUEL (1050-1738).— The 
heemul president nf Yale College; graduated 
from Ilnmml College in 1075. lie oiignged in 
tlio woik of Lhe iniiiiHtry for hevmd years and 
aurcmleil Abraham Pieisim an president of Yule 
m 1707 and eoiitumed at tin* head id the college 
unLil the lime of his death in I73K W S. M. 

ANESTHESIA, or ANESTHESIA. —Liter¬ 
ally, a loss of feeling or of heimljon, is a 
let i\\ u*»ed lo designate llie following differ- 
cut, but in many respects similar, conditions: 

(1) general HUigieal anesthesia or niiicosis; 

(2) local aurgirul aiie,sthesin und (3) M'lisalioti 
losses fimn lnjuiy, diHCiiae, or ollici funetional 
dciungoiiieiiL of pails of Hu* nervous ayMeni, 

In lefrivnoe In Llie thud c'liws, lhc anes- 
Ihonia of endogenous origin, Homo people usp 
the term popularly wiLh n biond connotation 
to include Io.hhoh of .scn.Halioii.s of sight, of hear¬ 
ing, of pain, or touch, of pies.sine, and of all oilier 
fieusalioiiH, and it is commonly Hard lo indicalc 
Lhc* loss of alnliLy lo nppicemlc llm nwwnlion9 
normally obtained fiom Hliinididion or the ^klu 
and muh'vlving tissues. The besL usupcia Hull 
in which the Lcnu ih rcslnoted lo indicate the 
hmhility Lo appieeiule hcumiUciuh or light, 
luueii, and, possibly ( pressure. Fur the Iowa 
of ability to appreciate other kinds of min¬ 
ium the following hpeeml terms me used: bVnu\- 
ness, deafness, anosmia, agoUHiu, amilgchia, 
IhenmmncHLhcHin (r/y e) 

(1) (lenevnl suvgUnd imestbesia is mudly 
prodneed by Lhe inhalation of Lhc vnpor of 
flulphuiir ether, of chloroform, of nitious ovule, 
or of certain coiidnnaliouH of these The in¬ 
gestion or injection of lhe derivatives nf opium 
and nT other alkaloids and of some synthetic 
chemical compounds also produces slates simi¬ 
lar lo those following the ufiC of ehloiofoun and 
ether The inhalation of one of the gn.ses 
mentioned above produces at /list n feeling of 
mil)uciition, winch in fought against, n Btupo- 
fiiclion, ami finally loss of consciousness In 
the last alnlo vohiutmy movements cannot 
bo pciTormed and external .stimuli me not 
consciously nppitiGinlrd. AIov(*inenla of a 
reflex uliaraclrr, ho woven, mav lie produectl 
by nppropnaU* atumilation and certain bodily 
clmngcfij notably of Lhe ir.spirntorv imd circula¬ 
tory .systems, Lake plucc in nn nlnioht normid 
manner, unless llui amoiinl oT lhc ancslhelJc 
be excessive Iii^ every deep nmcoris all 
movements, including those of a reflex nature, 
cense, mid death limy lesult. Tlieic is an 
niTUiesia for llie nneslhcsic period of lime < 
The nction of morphine and of oIIict similar 
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ngenU rose mbit 1 ? bliaL or cLlicr nncl chloroform, 
bill m place of a complete amnesia tlioro may 
be a remembrance — but usually of a delirious 
nature 

(2) Local surgiml ancstlieaia may bo pro¬ 
duced by a variety of agents, of ■which cold, 
and cocaine anil iLs chemical derivatives, aiu 
the most important Tho application of a 
mixture of icc and salt 01 the spray of etliei, 
of ethyl chloiido, of methyl cliloiidc, and of 
many *olhoi liquids of low boiling point pro¬ 
duces a grenlci or Jnss fieczing nf the purls to 
which they file applied, and them is loss of 
certain .sensations in that part After freezing 
the slan, loi example, Lha sensations of pain, 
or piessme, of touch, and of tempeiaturc are 
abolished foi a time, the dm alien of the anes¬ 
thesia depending upon the amount of the freez¬ 
ing and the Lcmpeuiturc of the •unrounding an 
The sonsoiy nerve endings me not all ofpmlly 
affected by applications of short duration, 
nor docs the effect peimsl for the saino length 
of time foi all tho iliiTcicnt senwiiLions Pain 
and tempcratuic sensations appear to be most 
affected Thermal stimuli, especially cold, 
cannot bo felt as such, even afLer a veiybiief 
application of tho freezing spray, although 
light Louchcs and pressures can be well felt. 
Pain sensation is abolished for several minutes, 
and remains subacute for il comparatively long 
penod Touch am! pi'esfliuo /fcns'iticwis arc 
the lad to disappear and Llic first to reappear. 

AncsLhesia fioin cocaine and its derivatives 
is produced by tho subcutaneous injection 
of soluturns a( these substances or by tho ap¬ 
plication of them to mucous sin faces In 
some parts of the body cocaine pioduccs a 
true analgesia, without an anesthesia, but 
usually affects all kinds of sensation in the 
part to which npplicd, 

(3) The anesthesias of an endogenous (with¬ 
in the body) nature are of inoie pedagogic 
mtciest ami importance Changes m sen¬ 
sation may be pioduectl by alter a lions in tho 
structuio oi in the concluding powoi or nny 
pait of the afferent system It is assumed 
that impulses which me staitcd by sLimuli do 
nob become conscious parts of us, ig. do not 
become sensations, until they lcnch tho ccie- 
brnl cor to a’ (.s-co article on Nervous System 
especially cerebrum). A sensory system, con¬ 
sists of llic receiving element in the skin qi 
other organ, the peripheral nervo that con¬ 
ducts the impulses lo the spinal cord and 
thiough it to certain subsidiary centers in 
tbc mid-brain (c g the thalamus), and tho 
nerve tract loading bo and the cells m the 
cerebral cortex. Thcoretirally it is possiblo 
to have a change in sensation in any small or 
largo part of the hotly duo to functional or 
structural alterations in tome pint of this 
afferent system. In pi notice, however, it is 
found that the sensation losses lmvo rather 
definite characteristics and distributions. 

When a peripheral afferent nerve is cut, 


sensation is lost over a considerable skm nr on 
Stimuli of light touch, of pressure, of lem- 
poiatmc, and of pain arc nol appreciated, 
and the area is aucatliesic, analgesic, and ther¬ 
moanesthesia. ,Suirounding this area of com¬ 
plete loss there is usually a uanow hand horn 
which the sensations of pain, of picture, and or 
hoLness and coldness inny be obtained, but not 
the sensations ol light Loueli and of warmth and 
coolness. Much an area is u ell defined but not 
slim ply marked off from nil other skin areas 
The fiCcUou of a posterior loot of the spinal 
eoid is accompanied bj r similar but not coric- 
sponding lohsch, but the 
definition of meat] is not rjih. \ tt % 
so shai p as in the case of HImk i 
tho periphcinl nerves @ o? 

There is, in addition, a v'A &/ 

mnikcd diflerencc in 
the areal distribution of 
the peripheral ami tho tUTlT J 

spinal nerves, and tins 
fact enables the physi- fefr-J riTljjj 

cum to ding nose thereat 1--$’$ ££$4 

of a lesion causing an ifcM 

anesthesia. An ill us- 
trillion of the varying 
distribution of the pen- Sy 

plici id niul spinal nerves if/ 

in tho leg is given m vp m 

Figure 1 In tins fig- jjfc [©4 

lncAiopicKcntsthc np- Mgi ifivSt® 

pioximato distribution few 

of the posterior root yv 
fibois and 1J that of tlic \ —Shoeing tho 

main poiipheial nerves distribution to iho skin of 
Organic disturbances dio nntenor part of Llic ha 
of tho spiiml cord ami 

the brain produce a hum the jjoniibriul ncrtts 
widespread acnsoiy A l, hut wwl, 2, 3, 
clun K e, but tho combi- ^ 
nation of acnsoiy losses fll£lt 7, Uriah 

are usually different to tliurnLic. 


those found in lc.sioilS p L mrclmn plantar; 
of tho peripheral M\ res \ " 'pel ollcui j 

ail(l Ol the posterior fi, saphenous; 0, common 
roots At times flllic- uornncnl , 7, an ton or fern- 
Ijonal derwiBomonla of SlS 
the central nervous syb- j rnioUl i 
tem may be acrom- Adapted hom Morris, 
p anted by anesthesia of 

blight extent Figure 2 illustrates some of the 
kinds of anesthesias from spinal coul and brain 
lesions. 

The most common diseases in which these 
forma of anesthesia occur arc: injuues to or 
inflammation of tho biain and da membranes, 
disease of the spinal cord, posterior columns 
and horns, hystrna and the traumatic neuroses. 
From injury oi disease of the biain mono- 
nnd homwincstliesins me common In these 
cases the bnrdeis of the anesthetic nreas aicnot 
sharply defined, and in the ease oT the mono- 
anesthesias the disLal portion of the limb is 
always more nfleeted than the pai t near the 
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trunk In children cerebral miury may re¬ 
sult in n diplegia (a palsy), and bu Accompanied 
by a bilateral uucatlicaiu, Ibis more common, 




I'ici, 2 —Showing various foni^ of nnpillipda fmni li^Jnu nf 
lAm spinal rani an5 lirtvin, A, inwio-nucsUiPHla oi llw arm, mul 
hilnLerul Ane-Uhi'sui of iho leg ; 71 . dnssem Imitcil nnealliPHiriH ; CJ, 
left hcmi-imratlicam, 


however, to find this distribution from disnaso 
oi injury to tho spinal cold. Disseminated 
Anesthesias are most common in hysteria, and 


and the diagnof.in of the lasUm causing the 
particular lypc of niicsLlie.HUL are maIters for 
the ncuiulogisl, but Lhe Ipticlier uhoidd be 
mfunnrd of mirli eimditnnw in Lho 
chihlien iindei hrr rnhliol that nho 
may adjust her Loiiflmig to Mie child’ll 
endow muni All ftUicnLlon 1ms for Ha 
“■\ nini the adjustment m the nMuruilion 
n of fidiHory und in(dor impulses, and 
') \ it is a truism thul wlien eiLliei the 

(V \ mo Lor or aciHoiy Midiiumoni is less 

Y\ \ Uuwi wax uu \\, tw w hvw Vhm r a mnikcd 

U\ dereel in eillier of these aplieies, llic 

J \\ clnlil eamiot limp noininl responses to 

J appropiinle stimuli This in well rccog- 

I iiMed in eases of puinlysifi, bceuuse wo 

can see the debit or llie mult oE 
the defect, but musL people, phyhieimis 
ns well ns the laity, lake little account 
of the uimdiLmm vdiieh do not inlrm&c 
i themselves upon tbeir vision, The 

effect or eeitmn sensoiy losses and lho 
J educational npplieulKm oi these facts 

Irdnu nf nlp R* v|,n IT1 1|m “ 'P’ficle "" ala\ia (17 o) t 
mu. uud and the appliealitm of Minilm fads to 
rHiriHjc;, educational proeeduie itmy be made 
in Lho mime way AL piesenL wc 
know Um hi tie of the psychology of 
Lho menially and morally defective, 1 ml furni 
obsot vatimiH aliendy published it appears that 
moral as well an phy.Hirul defeels are nssoriidod 


m this disease all other forms of anesLlussin 
may beeiiemintncd. The hysteiicul anesthesia 
is usually complete and sharply defined, and in 
these respects is quite unlike the anesthesia 
funu any organic icaion, with tho exocpliou of 
that bom peripheral iutvo section. The ills- 
trilnition of the anefltheLia area in hyalin in is 
usually limb of an ailificial bodily segment, 
such ns a finger or a h/uul, and d is noL diffi¬ 
cult to differentiate the hysLuriunl from oi game 
ancstliesin on account of this artificial and 


with sensory dimmlein, and iL follows that in 
the education of both chosen the nielhod of 
dealing with normal efiildi en, x c on the Assump¬ 
tion of pei feet hi'iimuy imd moLor endow meat, 
iu ineffectual, nud a \vnnle of lime for lujth 
pupil and Leacliei. It is undoi bLood, mid un- 
doidtamlmg is followed by ])iacliec, that the 
blind may bo reached Ihiough loucb and bear¬ 
ing Hcnsaliona, but it ih njipmeidly not under- 
stood that cel lain people are aneslliesic or 
hypcsLhenic and Unit they nuisL be icaclicd 


unphysiological distribution. 

The sensory looses [roui icaions of the spinal 
coid dilfei according to the lovcl of cord at which 
the lesion js located and accoidiiig to the 
columns or tracts that arc diseased. Illus¬ 
trations of lho extent of tlie sensory changes 
according to the vertical location of the coid 
disturbance will bo lountl in many good text¬ 
books dealing with diseases of the nervous 
system. The sensory functions of special 
tracts aio dealt with in the ruticle on the spinal 
coul, to winch the leader is rcfairecl, 

Lesions of the post-central portion of tho 
cerobial cortex produce anesthesia or hypes- 
tlicsia, depending upon tho extent and tho 
sovonty of the lesion. In the cerebral anes¬ 
thesias lb is uncommon to find a complete 
miostliosiri, certain sensations always remaining. 
LcsionB of tho mid-bram, howovor, may bo 
followed by a licmi-ancsthcsm for all forms of 
skin sensation, especially if the internal capsule 
or the thalamus bo involved. 

Tho chffcieiifciation of the sensory disturbance 


llnougli other bcnhos. i?. I P. 
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ANGER, A form of emotional reaction Anglo-Norman well into the sixteenth century, 

closely 1 elated to fear in its physiological condi- while late in that conbuiy law boohs were 

tions 1C lab ora tel y described by James in Ins written in Anglo-Norman It was n statute 

Talks to Teacher8 (New York, 1809) and MeDou- of the commonwealth (Act 37 of 1650) that 

gall in Ins Social Psychology (London, 1000 .) finally abolished the use or Anglo-Norman in 

See Emotions. legal pioccedingq But evon to-day Anglo- 

Norman phrases arc constantly used in tin 1 
ANGLO-NORMAN DIALECT,— This cun- Law Courts, while the official language of the 

ous dialect plays a very important part in King of England in Lhe year 1910 is Anglo-Noi- 

tlie medieval history of English education, man. As a legislative pci son he intimates his 

aiul that pm l has a direct lesson foi edit- derisions in the Anglo-Norman tongue, while 

cation m lRadriii times when (as m the case for cereinomrd uses the tongue is still alive; .so 

of India) a foioigu language is foi red upon the ]i or hi, stent is Hie tradition tlinL lm,s Us origin m 

schools. The experience of Lho Middle Ages, Noiman influence over Saxon England nearly 

like the expuiienec of the English in India, nine centimes ago J E G nrM 

shows that little hub loss can result fiom ho 

irrational a process The history of the din- ANGLO-NORMAN SCHOOLBOOKS,— 
leets ran he briefly related The use of Fiencli The use of Anglo-Norman in English hcIidoIs 

had become common at the English comb during the Ihtee centimes from 1006 Lo 1300 

heroic Llic Conquest, but with the advent of involved the use of Anglo-Norman solioal- 

Williain in 1000 it bccninc in its Noiman form books The history of English education can 

the official language Official documents and scarcely be followed uithnut some appreciation 

all enactments woic m Latin or Anglo-Noiinan, or this fact Unfoi lunalcly this field has no Lyot 

and William I directed that all children should been surveyed in detail, and the vauoua iwnui- 

icarii Ihoii lessons in Eicnch Wo know this ncnpL libimies in England need to be ransarkod 

from Higdon's Poitjehromron (1327), which tells for this puiposc. The following schoolbooks 

us that " childien in school against the usnge are, however, known* die Dc TJtcn&ihbu'i of 

and manner of all other nation* me compelled Alexander Nccklinm (1157-1217), a voealm- 

to leave their own tongue 11 and do nil their lary in Latin with a globs in Anglo-Noi man 

school work ui French and that this lmd been interspeised uiLli occasional Enghdnvords (the 

Lho ease since the Normans came first to Eng- book deals with the details of daily life); avocali- 

land. The use of French prevailed at the uliuy of the names of plants with anoNplfuudion 

universities ua well as in the schools (sec II, of Lhc Latin names m English and Anglo-Noi- 

A ns toy’s lWwnmcnla Acadcmica Oioii, pp. man (c. 1250), a vocabulary in Anglo-Norman 

lxx and 438). This curious tongue during the with an mleilinenr gloss in Latin v niton 

three centuries of its ivsc biokc up (in England) bcfoic Lhc year 1300 by IValtei do Ibbelcs- 

into various sub-dialecLs, and a vciy considci- woith at the icquest of Lady Dionysia cle 

able and impmtant literature both m veisc Monohensy of Swanscombo in Kent, with the 

and prose survives. Hut it probably never object of teaching the children of Lhc uppci chit* 

bp came really popular (see M J Vising, (for Lhc textof tlichcvocabulm lessee the IVumc^ 

Etude sitr Je Dialects Anglo-Normand du xn° of Vncabulanes in Mayer’s Lihiaig of National 

fiibclc Upsala, ISS 2 ) It was finally undei- AntiV/uificSj edited by Thomas Wright in 1857), 

mined by the Black Denth ( 71 '.) of 1340 (h Ihogi aphia Gallica (c 1300) referted to by 

John do T re via a (the editor and timialatoi of Dr, II, GTsnci in the Al/ieiitt'um for Fob, 11, 

the Palycluomcon in 13S3) tells us that soon 1905 It i& diflicull to accent Dr (Eisner's 

aftei 1319 John Comuailc, the school inns tor view LhaL Trevisa overrated the use of Anglo- 
of Pcneriche in titafToidslme, began the move- Nonnan 111 the .schools It does not, however, 
incut for the expulsion of Anglo-Noi man from appem that Aiiglo-Norninn was icgulnrly 
Lho schools, niul he adds Llint in Lhc year of used 111 the parochial schools, and Dr (Eisner 

writing, 1385, English is MibstiUilnd foi Ficneh probably only means tins A systematic in¬ 
mall the grmniimr selioois of England Even vestignlion among, extant Mss. mill clcai lip 

the gentry, lie says, woi v ceiling lo loach their these various ciuestions, An Oxfoul Umvoisity 
uhililien Flench The touching of Fiench statute which II Anstcy in Lhe Mummenta 
was introduced into llie .schools once more at Acadcmica Oxtn i. (pp hx and 438) 1 efers to 
Lhc beginning or Lhe sixteenth century But the thirteenth century (lmL which seems to 
the Anglo-Norman dialect did not entliclydie Belong to the cnily fourteenth ccnUny) pio- 
out m Lhc mid-foui toenth century, and must vide* that boys shall bu taught (.0 contsluie 
still have been taught to legal apprentices,for, in French as well ns, in English in order 
though we know Lhnl 111 1362 pleas were that the French tongue ninv not be for- 
dirocled by statute (30 Edw. Ill, r. 15) to be gotten By the end of the thirteenth ccnluiy 
pleaded in the couits of law in the English Anglo-Norman was lapidly dying as a tongue, 
tongue, defended, avowed, debated, and judged and M Vising and Di CEIsner aie correct 
in English, and enrolled 111 Latin, yet in fact, in the view that lb was probably never 
ns we know from the Year Book ReporLs, really popular, except possibly in parti c ill nr 
arguments and judgments were delivered an districts To what extent it has left its mark 
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on local dialects in England rein Ainu to bo 
flccll J- E tx. DE M 

Reference: — 

Montmoiilncy, J 12, ft, tlr ,State Intervention in 
English Education, (C'amlir lilac, L0U2 ) 

ANGLO-SAXON, — Anglo-Saxon, oi Old 
English, is the form of thn English language in 
ament spoken use, ami to a cerium extent also 
in written use, in England from the coining of 
Llie English m Llie 11 fill century to about Llio 
year 1200 As it liLornry language Lite venme- 
uWapeocW within this pniod iimpmed uomhloi- 
rtble dignity, especially in the immling of the 
unlive poetical traditions In Llie pi one, which 
was thioughout more academic and ecclesiastical 
in chnrncLei than the verse, the vcrnnrulnr hud 
Lo meet ft.sIrongi‘i competition with the universal 
Latin of the Middle Ages Since inosL iff Llio 
Old English writings now extant am preserved 
in tho Eiuly West Saxon dialed, which bocauio 
standard in tho icign of King Alfred (d. 001), 
it is usually Huh form of Urn language winch 
is made the hams of study in the madui u clasa- 
room 

Them arc only slight evidence* that lhe ver¬ 
nacular was ovoi the subject of academic 
instruction during the Anglo-Saxon prviwd 
The most impoilunt or Lheso evidences is In ba 
lomid in the fjLnLaments or Alfred in the Ih ef- 
nce to Ins translation of tho Cum Pabtonilm 
of Pope (ircpoiy. (Sen Alfjiuij, Kino, \h 
Ethjcatuii ) Alfred at Limb place outlines u 
rtysLcm of geneial education according to which 
nil English hoya aic to be hiHtrmffed in English 
until they arc able to icacl (and picMinmhly 
also to write, though Lins is not specifically 
stated) English wri tiiiR After this those 
aludnuls who are to be prepared for the higher 
activities of Church nml Sliito may pioeced, 
according to Allied, to the study of Latin It 
is not probable that Alfred's scheme foi tlm 
Immmg or Anglo-Saxon youths in English 
wus evoi very extensively earned out For 
one thing the disturbed state of public affairs 
(lining the Old English pcnod lmrdly permitted 
the elaboiation of such a compichcnaivo edu¬ 
cational system, Nevertheless, it is ccrtnin 
that some students must have lccoivcd a good 
deal oT [orinnl instiuolion in their moLher 
tongue, since it was only by such instruction 
that the language could he held in the dignified 
and standard position which for nL leant four 
centuries it maintained It is probable also 
that formal msLuiction in Anglo-Saxon was 
earned on in some of the English moil as tones 
ns late as the middle of llio twelfth century, 
since some of the hisLoiical writings ii\ Auglo- 
Haxon, oT fchaL period, exhibit a conuoivaLivu 
and traditional form of the language different 
in many respects fi om the contemporary speech 
No textbooks, bo far as we aio aware, were 
written foi tha purpose of instruction in Eng¬ 
lish during the Anglo-Saxon period, Such 


schoolbooks a* were given English form, f ur 
example Ihe CtiUoqmrH and Llio (frammm of 
Attfiic Ui u ), were unHen for Ihe piimaiy pur¬ 
pose of instruelimi m Latin, and tlm English 
translations an* mlereHlmg to the student of 

the vcmunriui in.. as imlieiUions Lluit 

Hclmolboy.H found English an easy approach to 
Latin. 

After tlm Noimnn ('mupicHt the Knglmli of 
tlm preceding period heeium* rapidly uumUUi- 
gible even Lo mi educaled Englishman Clmn- 
eer, foi example, could not have i rail Ihe 
/Jffjffrifi/j'ir he iuifl ehaneed upon a nimiiiscii]>t 
copy of it And Cuxlnn, who wnn sumeMiut 
inoie expeil in languages, tells uh (piefani lo 
his Knnjth'i, ] IDO) lliuL Old English wemed 
more like Dutch In him Ilian English, and llmL 
he roiihl nnl undeidand it And Ihe false 
archaisms of Spenser pmve a very liuideijinde 
knowledge noL meielv of Anglo-Suxon, but 
oven of Middle English, on his pail, 

The return In the nmmiHiiipl iccnids of 
Anglo-Saxon in Lhe elToil lo undeisUmd and 
niLei])iet lhe language did uol umir uniil lhe 
heguudngof LhcaivlmiLheculiuy, The hupuUe, 
was then not liLorury, .sneulihe, or neadenur, 
but ccr'IcMnsliral und legal SUnlenlx of Eng¬ 
lish law, on ihe one hand, were led buck lo lhe 
study in Anglo-Saxon documents in their eftmrt 
to determine llie oldest Irudilimud custom and 
Inxv of the English people Eri'le^umhe* of lhe 
deformed party, on the otlm hand, u.sed Anglo- 
Saxon lecord.H, especially lhe sennonsol AClIiie, 
to hticiiglhcii in geneiuJ the (Iiiiiiih of Lhe Eng¬ 
lish ('lunch to independence and purity of 
doctrine, and to prove in put drillin' Unit tho 
LennhingH of llie (’lunch of Home hud hcon 
different in early dins fiom those which she 
now piofiwd, Llms, us they maintained, con- 
troveituig Lhe UomDli tlieoiv of doctrinal 
ininuiUihiUtv, It i.s Una ecclesiastical intcic.sl 
which account 4 for llie inipoilunl parb xxInch 
Hiirli gieut cliurchnien as Matthew Paikei anil 
William Laud took m the revival of Anglo- 
Saxon sLudies 

The iii fat hook pi in led in Anglo-Saxon 
appealed in ir>07, and was enLillcd, A Turti- 
mouic of Ajihguihr, ifjfru'brp lhe aunttvnl faijlh 
in lhe Church of England touching the .vrrr/a- 
vient and blonde of the Loid here pubhkdy 
preached, and aha i received in the fiaxon't lytne, 
above 000 ycares agon III Lhe following year 
appeared a work on Anglo-Saxon laws by 
William Lnmbimlo, unfilled '\px^\ o/ua, 
J7cc do pn'flnv Atiqtannn Icgibun Hhi I, ifCnaeiic 
AnglicOt etc. OLhcr cax\y Anglo-Saxon hooka 
are of similai character, the prevailing inlemsl 
in multoifl theological and legal diaeomagmg 
the nludy of Lhe poelind nod hihlmicivl prose 
mamiHciijils, llelativoly little nLlcntion was 
paid to tho laiiguagc itself One of the first 
indications of an attempt to provide foi the 
Bcrioua study of the language is lo be found 
in Sir Henry Spclman's plan for tho establish¬ 
ment of a lectureship in Anglo-Saxon at Cain- 
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bridge University. According to lho condi¬ 
tions of the locbiucship, the holder was to 
deliver two lectures annually, " one on Saxon 
learning, the other on the old chuieh histoiy 
and creed of England." lint Sir Henry Spcl- 
nifin diocl in 1G11, and Lho lectureship, though 
JielrJ by at least two peivfDiitf, Abralwim WlioJoc 
and William Souuier, was never permanently 
established As the tekina oF this piojectcd 
foundation indicate, the study of thu language 
was still regarded as important mainly from 
the point of view of English ('lunch history 
The hist Anglo-Saxon work of any extent to 
be printed ai a whole was Bede’s Ilittloria 
Jieciertiutilica (hnhs An^loyitnif edited by 
Whcloc m 16 K) The first extensive verso 
published was the religious poetry of C’rcdmon, 
edited by the Dutch scholar, I'Tanciscus 
Junius, Amsterdam, 1055. To waul the end 
of the seventeenth and ^ in the emly eight¬ 
eenth cent my, howcvei, interest in the antiq¬ 
uities and history the English people led 
to llie publication of works or moic general 
interest, and fioin this period, also, date Lho 
blit grammars and glossaries of the language 
In the year 17.10 the hist permanent piovision 
was made for the study of Anglo-Saxon This 
was ft oil air for the sLudy of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford, founded by Dr 
Uiehmd llawlinnon. The professorship is still 
in existence, find is now houoiably filled by one 
of the fmemost Nnglihh scholaia of flic day. 
This brief ehionolcgicid survey may be dosed 
by noting that the first complete edition of Lhe 
most impoilnnL poetical momimeiit of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, the Beowulf, did not 
appear until 1815, edited by the Danish 
scholar, Thorkclm, m Copenhagen 

At the end of the eighteenth and in Lhe early 
nineteenth centime^ the study of Anglo-Saxon 
was given a new direction as a lcsult of the 
investigations in comparative Indo-European 
linguistics which occupied so much of the 
scholarly thought of the time, especially in 
Germany, These historical and compaintivo 
views weic fust fully roimnlated in Gnmm's 
Deutsche (irammatik, 1819, a book which may 
be taken us the starting place of the modem 
altitude townid Anglo-Saxon and the Gcr- 
mamo dialects in general. Since this lime tho 
study of Anglo-Saxon fioin. the purely linguis¬ 
tic point of view, botli as an individual dmlcct, 
and comparatively as a member oT the Indo- 
European family, has been incicasmgly pionu- 
iienl* and productive. The modern scientific 
and historical method of the study of literature 
has also led to the careful study of all the sur¬ 
viving monuments of Jdci'ftiy nifcercxsfc of tho 
Old English period 

The position which Anglo-Saxon nt present 
occupies in academic instruction is defined and 
well established. Most Euiopcan, and piae- 
ticnlly all English, American, and German 
univciallies, provide advanced courses for the 
study of Anglo-Saxon, usually under the 


direction of a professor of English philology 
These coutscs are concerned both with tho 
study of the language from a scientific point of 
view and with the interpielation of the litera¬ 
ture. In the United States tho colleges almost 
universally offer undci graduate reading courses 
jj) Anglo-Saxon, which are taken nsir/dly as 
electives in the sLudenEd third oi fourth year 
In England Anglo-Saxon is not taught in schools 
of lowci grade than Lhe umvcr&itics, noi is it 
included in the comses or sLudy of the German 
gymnasiums. The secondary schools and the 
giades, m the United StnLcs, have never ghen 
a place to Anglo-Saxon, except in inre sporadic 
instances Tho difficulties or the language 
me not such as to make the elementary pics- 
cntation of it linpiacticable, but the present 
crowded condition of the curiiciihi in guuniniu’ 
and secondary schools loaves lilllc place for a 
study apparently so remote as Anglo-Saxon 
It is generally assumed, houcvoi, that a 
thoi(Highly trained student of English will be 
familial with the Anglo-Saxon language and 
litcraluie, and such study i.s UniveiAally made 
n pincr|uisite to the higher umveisity dcgicca 
in English, The &ludj r of tho lnngungo ih re¬ 
garded us an especially noccssaiy nml helpful 
pait of the prepnintion of tcaclicis of English, 
Tile justification for Midi study on the jinit of 
teachers who may not them selves be called 
upon to give mslnichon in Anglo-Saxon is 
assumed tu lie not m the disciplinary value of 
the sLudy of Lhe language, but in furnishing 
etudenLs with a background of historical inhu¬ 
mation neccssaJ'y for the intelligent undei stand¬ 
ing of the fuels of Modeln English The study 
of Anglo-Saxon is tho most effective means of 
intioducing English-speaking people to the 
principles of Lhe historical development of tho 
mother tongue G P, 1C 

References. — 

Wui.Ki n. *iir (7rsdi7eJWfl «lcr aNorfffiljJimdieH 

Lifhrnhn an! rnicr rfarrsir/i/ (Ur anjilniiclmUriicu 
Tl'istfi nhchajt (Lpidzik, ltihD), pi) 1-00, gives n 
skrLeh til Lhr )natur> nf Anglo-^axon sLiulifs 
Tin*? should he Hiipplriucntcd by the picfnrc Id 
Llehcrinjinn’s Die Gc&ct 2 c tier Aufjrhachsea (Italic 1 , 
1003), mid by The Didwmny of Nuhouol Biograjihff 
mulei lhe proper names incnliniiod above The 
nigumcuh fur Ihn jnLrodur lion id Anpjlo-.Saxnn 
lulu tin* tnrnruhmi of fMconchny si book me fnvor- 
rilily lin^eritorl til C’.irurnlLi, IlnU’r, and Scott, 
The Ttathinu of English, pp 

ANGLO-SAXON SCHOOLS. —A certain 
Bchnol of hisLaimns, the fiist. of whom was 
AVilluun of Malmesbury in tho twelfth een- 
tiuv, anxioiH to show that the Normans 
had not merely by superior numbers con¬ 
quered a people superior to ihein jji the 
aits of civilization^ hnvo written down the 
Anglo-Saxons ns a bcer-hesmklcn breed or 
Liuunlesa and bookless barbarians, uncivilized 
and uneducated. Nothing can be fmUicr 
from the Lrutli. The Anglo-Saxons, from the 
/list moment of then contact with the civili¬ 
zation winch still found a home, not in Gaul 
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or Francej buL in Home, look a lending pnit in 
literature and education, and, in spite of the 
devastation caused by the Danes, continued to 
tako a lending part until the eiAnslroplui due 
to the alliance ot Danes, Norwegians, Normans, 
Bretons, mul Ficncli, which overwhelmed them 
m 1O0G. Whcthci any HYflLein of cdumlion 
existed lief me lho Anglo-Saxons espmiml 
Chrislianily is unknown. The descent of epics 
liko JicomilJ miggcsls that some education, 
founded as in other early mces on learning by 
heart the mings uf the nut ion. existed But 
foi liiHlrnical purposes, schools in England 
began with Ghiistmiuty. TIioho of Cimler- 
bury, both of grammar and aong. which in GJ1 
and G3G formed model* for bclumln ivt DunwieU 
mid York, neemding to Bode (r/1>)» woo 
presumably established by Augustine (qo), 
the apostle or the English (hoi* Htmioi-h j 
S euooi.ftL it\ or uhcmt the yeai G03, when he 
was allowed to establish a Christian church 
Even before the introduction of (lu-ck bv the 
Greek archbishop, Theodore, in AGO, the name 
of Aklhelm (q,e) is sufficient evidence that, 
all the learning of the ago could be acqiiiied 
in tlio schools of England Foi Aldhelm, who 
was horn about 039, could not hiuo oliLiuncd 
lua education from Theodore " in infancy," 
ns alleged in one story, supported by a spurious 
letter, nor at Malmesbury, as alleged by an¬ 
other story, supported by u forged charter, 
since Malmesbury was then sLill m the hands 
of llio Britons. A scion of the royal "West 
Saxon house, lie mu.sL have been brought up aL 
Dorchester, where the West Mm on #>ee wo? 
established in G3I by Lhe Roman IJniiuiH and 
Lho Frankish Agelbert, who, aflur studying m 
Ireland, succeeded Birinus nbout (IfiO Bede 
Leila us that Aldhchn had been a deacon under 
lloeddi, Bishop of Wine lies lei, anil one of bhu 
chief evidences of Aldhclm'n learning is a leLLer 
to lloeddi, apologizing for not coming to keep 
Christinas at Winchester with Ins old com¬ 
panions, because of his studies, lie is explor¬ 
ing Roman law to the marrow, is learning to 
distinguish Lhe one humlicd different meters 
of Latin verse, and is utterly nonplused by the 
difficulties of arithmetic, especially fractions, 
with astronomy and astrology AldhclinN 
treatise on prosody, wiitLen to Ihh pupil Acii- 
cius, King of NorLliumbrin, is cerLamly a most 
lent nod work, while Ins Lnlin rentes in Bruise 
of Virgin!Ly,bonowings from Vergil and Ovid, 
and his Iliddles in 1(100 lino«, with tlicii ueiostic 
introduction, Aldhchnm ccnnit millvunx ver- 
-fifins orfris, would do no disciediL to Liu 1 Mliolin s 
of lhe twelfth or the NiUeentli eeiiLinio.s, 
Somn letters purporting to be from fuieign 
scholars seeking to study under him, if gemmus, 
may be no more Lhan complimentary verier 
How far lie really taught a school rnuy lm 
questioned. lie .seams to have been rather a 
student limn a teacher, while he was a monk, 
and whoa ho became Bishop of Sherborne in 
705, his letter to Gcronlius and other works ate 


those of u divine rather Ilian a mnstcr But 
one and all testify to tho existence of a learned 
literary coLerw and to excellent schools, while 
the well-known story of bin English hours by 
which ho attracted careless folk to church 
shows that he was no mere nrammL. Tho cor¬ 
respondence or Winfrith of Nursling, Hants, 
who changed \m mums to Boniface, when he 
exported himself about 713 to become Lho 
apostle or Germany and Aidibishop of MaiiUx 
with eight bishops umlci him, all Englishmen! 
ami his nuemsur, Lull, In 753, gms-i a most 
pleasing pinluie of English learning. ILshows 
that women whined almost equally with men in 
the intellectual life Eglmrg, who may be 
lhe same peimm with lk\<Ui\ugh, Abbot,* of Si 
Mildred's, Tlianet, reminds Jum bow she and 
her brother luul Been Ins pupils together. 
Eangyth, Ifenbuig, Bugge, Cunolmig, and 
Leohgylli, who followed llomfacu to Germany, 
and Vienne, Abbess of HiHolioffsliuhn, exchange 
lelten wiLlk him and Iiih Hoiks in excellent 
Latin, lulomed with nerapn of Vergil and other 
classic authors as well as nf the Scriptures. 
They give nnd risk for presents, chiefly of hooks 
and nimiusnipls, especially Bede’s and Aid- 
helm's, and on one oncasmii Boniface nsks 
Kudhuiglt to write him u copy of HL Peter'B 
EpihLlrs in letters of gold. They send ami arc 
sent Latin veincs of then own composition, a 
feaL winch the nuns of the twelfth and later 
rentuiies would luive fmiiul mute beyond Ilium 
Boniface lefers to Winijert, aid ml of N nlselling 
as having been lus liiaslei nnd Leneher, and 
when archbishop aliJl ennBmie/l In loach him¬ 
self. In writing to an Englishman, And, 
whom ho had made an abbot in 735, ho mod- 
osLly expresses Ion ginliheiilum aL Ami's grati¬ 
tude fin hill teaching, as, though lie had hut LiUlc 
learning, lie wns uL leasL a devoted leaeher 
Another of Inn pupils whom lie hud sent to 
Thuringia, addressing him ns " Ins inosL de¬ 
void instructor in the study of grammar" 
(ui fif/nraiam ,sfiirhi.f) auks leave Lo slay away 
ii little longei and incloses some veiM L s to 
ho corrected by Boniface The schoolmaster 
appeurs too in the incident of a Hi yiirmn 
priest, who baptized a person with Lho firmnla, 
Baplizo Ic m ;i omiuc jtnhta ct fihad .qimhiA 
sanrli. Bonifuco was so sliocked that lie 
had Lhe person lelmpli/ed The Pope, less 
pedantic, held that as long as the l luce pel sons 
of the Trinity'were named, even in Bud giani¬ 
mal, tho Baptism wuh good 
It was in Northumbria that sehooln flmiiished 
most The great name of Bede, one of Lho 
gieaLesL among the eiieyelopedie \M iters of 
the Middle Ages, ih sufficient testimony Lo Lhe 
iOnglmh Leaching, Though ho waa a pupil 
from Lho earliest age in n monuxLeiy, and 
taught m a liionaHlcry probably only young 
monks, yet Llio inonasturies aiul tho nionaslic 
rcIiouIh of Linnso times were much more liko 
public schools than those of later ages In the 
twin luonaslcnos of Jiurow aiul Weavmouth 
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there were no less than 600 monks instead of 
the 60 winch was the maximum of the lnrgesl 
monasteries m poh l-Conquest times Beside,s 

tiic fleck nashcal History, which will for aver 
preserve Ins name as that of Lhc sanest ami 
greatest historian for .'500 years, lus woiks ni c 
llic works of a schoolmaster of no mean order 
Con temporal y with him, we have Egbert in 
732, the bishop and teacher of York School, 
followed by Elhclbcrfc, or Albert, c. 76G (r/r), 
Alenin's niustri, on whose merits as a school¬ 
master Alcuiti descants at lenglli. lie taught 
everything—giammiir, rhetoric, law, physics, 
and divinity, Lo fiiiy nothing of arithmetic, 
geometry, and the modo of calculating Eastci, 
music, and singing Alcum himself succeeded 
him as master of the Cathedral School of 
Ynife, with the aaine extensive cuniculum 
which lie took to Fiance, when, in 7S0, he 
became the master of Charlemagne's lhdacc 
Helmol. Ills coirespondonee with his old friends 
at York shows an nclive intciest in education 
He sends a master to leach the new school 
which King QfTa of Mereia wns setting up, 
presumably at Lichfield, and proves that 
schools weic no new Lliing m Meicia by re¬ 
gretting that the light of learning was now 
extinguished in many places in Offa’s king¬ 
dom OLlier letters dhow Ins interest in tho 
schools aL Onnteibuiy and llexlwmi, and ho 
seeks to borrow books fiom York foi tho 
school he uftui wards sot un at Tcjiuh, because 
no such Irens men wore lo be found in Franco, 
Diu in a the Danish invasion, when Win¬ 
chester was " lo-brnke ” in KG0 imd the Ibimp- 
shiie thiLiiefi fled ovcisea, learning suITeicil 
It is to tins period that the famous complaint 
of Alfred (q,v ), in the Preface to his linnslnhon 
of (.fiTgoi y\s Pastoral, refer,s lie ecmtiasts tho 

past, “ How zealous the sacred orders had been 
in Leaching and learning when foreigners came 
here in search of w lsdom and learning, 1 ’ with tho 
piesent, “when we should have to impoit 
them, if we would have Lhein So clean was it 
fallen olY among Lhc English that there wein 
^erv few on this side of Iluinbci who could 
Laudato a loiter rioni Latin into English, and I 
believe not ninny beyond Humber, I 

cannot remember a single one aouLh of die 
Thames when I runic to the throne. 11 Put 
this was hut a temporary .setback They .still 
learned to lend English, find so Alfied made 
lus own Inundations He detn mined (hnL " all 
Lhe youth of our English freemen, who me 
rich enough, should be set to learning until 
they me able to irad English, find those nflei- 
wards leain EnLin who wish lo continue in 
learning " He seL Lhe example in Inn own 
family, lT tho pseudo-AsHei, his eleventh-cen¬ 
tury hingiaphei, is Lo be Lruslod, for Ins 
eldest snu and daughter, brought Up ill tho 
court, learned Lo read English hooka, and 
especially Saxon poems, while " Elhelwnid lhe 
youngosL was sent lo tho Oram mar School 
tlioro, with the children of till the nobility of the 
von i — k 
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eountiy and many also who wero not noble 
Books in both Latin and Saxon were dili¬ 
gently rend in the school. They nlao had 
insure for writing. ,J The pseudo-As?cr then 
depicts the oldei generation envying the 
youngei, because Lhc laltei wcio learned and 
they were not. 

In the next generation King Edgar's cnnoiia, 
nttribuled Lo the ycai OGO, directed that no 
nicst should take another's scholar without 
m leave, mid that learned priesda should not 
put tho halMoained to shame /Elfric’a (q,v ) 
grammar and his famous colloquies nt tlio be¬ 
ginning oT the next century, c 1005, the Latin 
interlined wlLh an Anglo-Saxon translation, arc 
tho curlicfat schoolbooks of purely English ori¬ 
gin that has come down lo us, for Alenin’s were 
written ahioad. lie was Jumscif educated at 
Winchester, where lie Laughl is not known. 
His hook was edited and added to by his pupil 
/ElTrie Bata The Anglo-Saxon document 
known as Ranks, vaguely attributed to lf c. 
1029 to 1060, M gives evidence of tlic wide 
spread of learning, by laying down that the 
scholar who had become proficient m learning 
sn as Lo icach sacicd ouleis, was treated ns a 
free nmu and lankccl accmdmg to Ins orders. 
The Archdeacon of Bury St. Edmunds, wilting 
in 1070, aLLnbulcs to the Danish king, Canute, 
an extensive sysLem of fiec scholai ships to 
public .schools at his own expense The ac¬ 
count or Waltham Holy Cross Church of secular 
canons, founded by Earl Ilniold in 1000, bungs 
the Lulc of English rtuhooh up to the date of the 
Conquest With the two clerks installed by Tovi 
le Pilule in Waltham, the strenuous earl asso¬ 
ciated eleven other wise, prudent,, lettered men, 
caiefully chosen from the best or tlio land, among 
whom was n ceitain Teuton unexpectedly 
bestowed on him by God's gift, Athclnrd, 
by birth of LiFge and by education of ULicchl, 
while Wulwin, whom the earl set over them as 
Dean, was illustrious in diameter and industri¬ 
ous in learning The hi&toiinn himself was 
taught by Master Peter, the son of MnsLer 
Athulftid; u from whom (lowed a copious stream 
of learning, aftci the Teutonic fashion, for Lhe 
composition or letters and vciso.s did not dimin¬ 
ish the lenining and jiraeLier of tinging And 
ho fai did then mlo difleientiaLc the boys from 
mdmnry hoys that tliov walked, stood, read, 
nml chanted by hemt viLh as gicnt ginvity as d 
they weie monkh Whether they verc m choir, 
or maiching in procession rrnm school, Lliey go 
to choir and from choir Lo school as if they weie 
legidui' canons getting lip lo midnight matins." 
Lastly, when King Ilcmy I wished to pi event 
tlio new Nonniin loid of Warwick fiom up¬ 
setting the constitution of the mother church 
in favor of a new chinch, Ins writ confirmed 
to the Church or All Saints the school of 
Waiwick as it was in the days of Edward the 
Confessor. A. F L. 

See Anrurx; Ai.FniiD, Anglo-Norman Dia¬ 
lect and SonooLiiooKs; Bede. 
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ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY — Our lMlvmil 
impulse] when wo wAich tlicj behavior of Lhc 
lower uirimids is to interpret that behavior us 
if it were nenmnpiuiicd hy thmighLs nml emo¬ 
tions like those of human beings Not onlj' do 
aiiimuls huein more* interesting to the- oidinary 
observer if they are thus Immunized, but even 
sucli writeis us Darwin ami Rummies have 
wished Lo prove blmL tlie ummill and the luimiin 
mind nre very similar, their aim liein^ to show 
Llint ill the com.sc of cvuliiLion no hIliiio lucuk 
has intervened between Lhr Inchest develop- 
mcnl id imnniil intelligence and the appeal mice 
of human inlelleet While the supposed faeLsof 
auiiiml heliuvim were being colh'i Led meiely 
liy chance tihseivtilimiH and anecdotes of re- 
mtulciihln animal uclnm.s, liUh 1 leslrainl of thin 
luimuiuMg Leudoiwy wns possible, but with 
tlie application of the cvpcritnnittU nuthml 
U Uw sUuly of such lwluv.vhw, iu\ op^wvwle tvwd- 
cnoy uiose. Tho earliest formal cxpi’iinienh 
in tins held \me made by phyxiuliwA' 1 lather 
Ilian psvdmlngHls, and tins fuel, togcLhcr 
with {lie suenliiiu caution mitni'iillv accom¬ 
panying e\uel experimentation, led Lo Llm 
view tlinl even llie simplest fm mu of uoiim nms- 
litos in [In' lower miimul.s must not l>e uspumed 
lo exist unless such an assumption is absolutely 
neee.ssaiv Loeb in 1SSS undertook in show 
llmt when an animal seeks or avoids a pertain 
stimulus its action is as fatally determined by 
the stimulus as the allraition of mm hv a 
magnet or Lhegiovvtli of a plant by light The 
movement of the animal is n " Uopisrn," its dnee- 
lion delei mined by the fuel that the animal 
ia foiml by the action of tho Hliinulus to take 
up a position where avimncLiical poinls on. op¬ 
posite sides of ils body will be equally stimu¬ 
lated. Thus tho Annual does not move limed 
the stimulus because it " likes ” it, Imt bmuive 
its body is [meed into mwU a mihitum Llvat it can 
move m no olliei way. Following I,neb, other 
phy-iilogisls, such as belli, hold that the 
uehiLVim- of all invcilebitde monmls aL least 
can In* explained m\ the supposition that they 
are entirely unconscious, mid maintain that it 
is irally impossible to know anything about 
the mind of the lowei animals m gepeial Thus 
annual psychology hits, on this view, no 
claim to be legardcd na a science lb is true 


dial Lhc human lnLeipreliilirm of animal be¬ 
havior must be abandoned. Caioful study 
of urn’ll belmvior lcveuls its many points of 
difference from human conduct, and llio un¬ 
like Imdih slim-Lure, especially sense-organ 
drucLuic, of Um lowei luninalH and mail makes 
it cerLiuu that tin' animal mind must lie unlike 
Lhc human mind On the other lmnd, In argue 
Uml we cun know nothing of tlie aniiind mind 
because we run never observe it directly, i» to 
iiltaek the basis upon which human pnvdMjlngy 
il«elf vc^ls, hw we nm have nulv an indiveeA ami 
inferential knowledge of other human minds 
Lueli Kuggealed that we tdnmld mfev the pres¬ 
ence or iniiul in mi imiiiml onlv when its response 
to u Hlmmlui Mmws the iutlpenrc of a funner 
HliiimhiH which oeeumsl IngetJier with the one 
now mdmg this -phenomenon 1m culled “nsf>o- 
cinlive memory" In one fonn or another 
Hiich mi nijhienre oj lhr nmmtil'fl past iiiflrndual 
a pet min' lias been tuken bv vanmis authoritirg 
an pioof of mind Hut LIuh mlluejire o\iyts 
in so many degiees, especially as tegiirds the 
lupulity with winch an animal in alteclcd by it, 
that its pniclieid value us a nilcrimi is Mtiall; 
unit muicover its iibsciico docs not pime [lint 
an animal is mindless On lhc whole, wc 
may any Llint the existence of iiuiul in the 
higher imunali is nearly as piolmhle as its exist¬ 
ence in mn fellow men, LlmL there is no point 
hi the nmimd kingdom lielmt which wc cun 
tpscrL that il dues mil e\i i d; lull tlniL our 
mCcmuTs lvguulmg ds unture must lie curc- 
fulh gmmlcd 

AvAvuuwg vwwsnmvwiu^s hv the Uvwcv auvnwvh, 
there me two piiueipal wavs in whirh we may 
infer LlmL w given stimulus pi oilmen a sperilio 
aensalion in tin- iiminid iiinid’ liist, if Lho 
animal reacts in LlmL stnmdn s in a manner 
dilleicut fiinn its nmile of uncling Lo oilier 
slnmili, ami second, if il piissesst s a j'pecud sense 
MuicUirc w ithmiL wliicli lenclmn docs not occur. 
These two hues of evidence icveiil Lht i following 
fads about the hdisen of Hie lower umimils 
Tlie eurlu'st mui^c Lo he ililieienliaLed fioin 
hen si hi lily' to mechniiH al eon l net is probably Lho 
fund sense, bv winch edible and uomshblc 
Hiibstances are dislmguislied. The house of 
Hindi, descended from Lhe rood sense, fillaina 
high development m ceitiuu animals (I), in 
the mating of insects it appeals lo be jcspun.sivo 
to stimuli through u gieul distiiiicd; (2) ninny 
animals, the mil and the (h/g for imslamje, seem 
able lo aualyv.e complex smells, us human 
beings cannot; (;i) in insects, vvlio.se smell 
ovgivns me the iuumvIiIc ivutcuiue, Himdl may 
hi 1 jl spiiLial sense giving rise to perceptions oT 
fonn ami ai/c. Uf helping lline w bttla 
evidence in mv'eilebrjilo animals; Htiuctuic? 
which were fonnerlv ugaidid na lUuhtory 
organs lire now thought to lie concerned with 
pi userviiig the huhmeo of the body Aiithoribes 
differ with regard Lo the existence of licimng 
even m lish An niiporlunt piohlcm con¬ 
cerning the sense of si^ht touches the existence 
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in an animal of tmc color discrimination. If 
mi munml apparently distinguishes colors, it 
may ila so n.H a to tally colov-blmd person (loci; 
Hint is, the colois may be seen as different shades 
of gray. When, to disprove this supposition, 
we substitute fin the colons the Riays that a 
totally coloi-blind person sees in their place, 
and show tlmL the animal cannot discriminate 
Lhcsr, there still remains Lho possibility that the 
annual may be color-blind, but may sec in 
place of coloia giays different fiom and mora 
readily ditflingUTsJmblc than those seen by a 
color-blind human being Foi instance, there 
is evidence Hint red is much darker Lo aomo 
animals lliu.ii it is to human beings The for¬ 
mation of (i visual linage seems to be dependent 
on the possession cither of an eye with a lens, 
01 of the compound eye found in nrtlnopods. 
A leccnt expei lmcntal lest oT the pioscnce nf 
an linage has subjected various nminnla to Lhe 
action of two sources of light of cmml intensity 
but unequal urea: if an annual that naturally 
sects light rocs toward the souicc having 
greater mca, it is concluded Llmt the area is 
perceived us such 

The most interesting question m nnimnl psy¬ 
chology is that regai ding animal methods of lem ji¬ 
mp. Broadly speaking, when a human being'a 
conduct is mod died by hm past exporicnee, this 
experience* umy function in either of two ways. 
The peison may behave differently toward a 
pioient, stimulus heeau.su or previous ox- 
peiiouce with it, ilh when wc recognize a for¬ 
eign word on hearing it Or a memniy image 
of n previously experienced stimulus may be 
suggested when Lho stimulus is nob aetunlly 
pie.ienfc, ns when wc iccall a foivign iraid men¬ 
tally. That animals leai n in the first sense, 
with varying dcgieoi of rapidity, thoro is much 
ovulencc* they learn to choose .stimuli with 
which presumably pleasant cxpoiicnces have 
been associated, to woik simple mechanisms 
by which they may obtain food or release from 
confinement, and to Irnvcr.so certain paths 
lending in a similar way to M desirable ,J results 
But theiD arc reasons foi thinking that animals 
rarely show the second kind of learning, in¬ 
volving the levivid of a memory idea of an 
absent object Foi instance, (1) they ofLcn learn 
a movement very slowly, only giadually ceas¬ 
ing to pen form many supciflumis movements, 
and at no point seeming to "get the iden ,J 
of the right movement; (2) only in the ease 
of monkeys is there good evidence that they 
iimiato each other except in a blind, instinctive 
fashion: an animal blmt does not know how to 
get out or a box by working a mechanism is 
not helped by watching another animal per- 
foim the trick, (3) instinctive behavior that 
would m human beings be accompanied by 
ideas seems not to bo so accompanied in animals, 
ns when a wasp in feeding larvcc bites off a 
piece of a larva's body and offers it to the same 
larva as food. On the othor hand, the rapid 
learning of certain higher vertebrates, monkeys 


and raccoons, for cxamplo, makes it possible 
that they may possess memory ideas, although 
in fai leas men sure than human beings If 
it is thus doubtful whether the lower animals 
have the power Lo rorm ulcus at all, it is evident 
that they can make no use of abstract oi general 
ideas in the human sense of those tei ms, and that 
their " reasoning” processes must bo nidimea- 
taiy The absence of language is in itself a 
sufficient obstacle to the development of abstract 
thought In the same way the cmoLional life 
of animals must he influenced by the limited 
function of ideas in their consciousness, 
While the fun cl a mental human emotions, in¬ 
dividual and social, arc represented in the 
iimrnal mind, they- arc necessarily profoundly 
modified by the inability of their possessor 
to reflect freely on the past and forecast clearly 
tho future. M F W. 

The influence of nninuil psychology on the 
scientific study of educational piocesscs has 
been large First, Lhc study of animals has 
concentrated attention on the fact that there 
arc different methods of learning, and the 
student of human education has seen the 
impoitaiico of distinguishing between these 
diffeient types of learning and the methods 
of cultivating them Second, it has appeared 
with all clearness that ideas and all adaptations 
dependent on ideas me distinctly human, 
The relation of human education to such natu¬ 
ral activities an play, and to instinctive forms of 
behavior, is cleaily uiidcistuod only when the 
general relation is cleaily defined between activi¬ 
ties accompanied by ideas, and activities inde¬ 
pendent of ideas Third, animal psychology has 
furnished a field of cxpei imentation in which 
methods of studying mental development have 
bccnicfincd, and these methods have been sug¬ 
gestive to students of human mental develop¬ 
ment 
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ANNISTON NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
AND THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, ANN IS 
TON, ALA,--An iiHlilnl ion fnr l hr- nliu [limn 
rtf colored boy* nud gills, founded in 1S1V7 Iiy the 
lirefcpnljiiTfmlpiit,'ViiRiiiliiff A Jliilllr The nun 
or tiu* inaliLutHmis, howc\ it, in develop msUm- 
lion on Liu) industrial niilr The imriNiil roiirMi- 
followa ihi* eight yrurn nf eimnentuTV wink 
There in a four yeuro' college preparatory course. 

A three yuftiH 1 cuu\tn x nf wludy offered fur 
in misters 

ANSCHAUUNG -A (Jeniilin term lueiiiling 
direct, lioiuiroUi olinmnLion. JL Iihh Jicmi very 
frequently lim'd in (leHcrilmig concrete instruc¬ 
tion (AnxcImuungtiuntrmcliO, I hat is, Inslrur- 
tion based upon objects which can be i Inertly 
perceived by llu* Hludenl The word inis 
HomctinicA been translated by the English 
word "intuition” This, hnweuT, js mis¬ 
leading, for intuition as commonly lined refers 
to some unusual insight. on Hie purL of lho 
individual. 

ANSELM* — Father of Hphntaslimm iwul 
Archbishop of Cimlorbury, horn in Ihednmnl in 
L033 ftiul elicit at Canterbury, Kupluml, ui l MILL 
For the purposes oT Huh work it is not llm 
ccclesmsIieal-poliLiciil urtiulies which lie wiih 
compelled uguuiHi, jus will to undertake Unit me 
.significant ho lmieh as his labors as a writer 
mid scholar lie entered Lhe iiioiiuslerv or Jlee, 
where lie succeeded lhe miiueiil Liudmiia 
as prior and afLei wards beeame abbot Hit, 
already famoiifi, became umler Anselm Llm 
principal center of learning in western Europe. 
Here lie wrote Ins works on Truth, The 
Grammarian, Lhe fr'iectlom of ihii ll’ill, the 
Monokoion and the Pronlogion Diivon from 
England, where William Itufus hud in a 
moment of penitence appointed him In Lhe Imig- 
vacant bcc of Cantcihury, he wrote lii-s theo¬ 
logical work Cur Dana homo, Anselm boldly 
appealed Vo reason Vo csVnbhsh the Chmtinn 
theology, founded; the medieval realism (q v.) 
about which so many suhoUnho cimlrnvermes 
were afterwards centered, eluboialed Llm doe- 
truu* of tho Trimly, and htmudnled the fruit¬ 
ful opposition of Lho nominalist Roseellm and 
the couccptualht Ab6Uml(fju). The vigor 
and lucidity of his Arguments not onlv Htmm- 
latcd lua con temporaries hut affected the whale 
subsequent development of plnloMipliy and 
Christian theology. l\ li t 
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trxls fur M'cuuduiy mdiools mid rnllrRea; cilu- 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, —-TIiCHcirncGof antluo- 
pobiHV drain with the clminclvrishcH nf mini an 
u member of hoeml groups, At the nresent Limp 
the Hi'umv is treated Rom three nmdninciilrd 
ponds of view, - the biological, fllinoJoiglrnl, 
wad linguistic tUuUigiud lUilluvqmWigy denb 
with the niiutonij ii ml physiology nf the Ijody 
of miui us fciuiut ui didereut races and m ihUrr- 
nit sriciid groups of llu- niiik' nice Ethnology 
denis prineipnllv wiUi Uio iusIoiuk, msLiLu- 
lioiiH, and lu-liefH of piinutue people, while 
the Ireatiucnl of mine iidvam-eil groups is 
gruci Ally lefl In the htudy of Ins lory and 
Hoeiology The lingiiistie aspect of anlhro- 
pidogv di'alis with lhe nnwuUcn lungnagca of 
priimtitc prnnle To i|n hi* bninclics lmisL he 
added the subject nf prelu^ouc :u cl neology, 
which, Iiowcms, m rlirely related to the hludy 
of sij|]intnlog\ noil of ethnology io the Millie 
way as iiideoiitohigt is ielided to the study 
of li\ iog beings The obji'et id nidlnojiologinil 
Hlinly is the chindnlion of biologieal mid psy- 
eliologieid law.s governing the develojniinil or 
nmiikinil, nml Hie reeimslniclion of Lhe jnc- 
liistorie lustoiv of i ivili/alion, 

Tlie develo]iinent of mil In onolngy h <|iiilo 
remit, and consequently tiu* miliject wuh inlru- 
diiml into the cui'iiniluin of colleger and 
wniverMlnh a l a late dute ll appears Rom 
the desciiptuni of lho field or aiiLliropniogy 
given line, that the u 11 ilmLions of Lhe hubjecV 
rue inaiufold Rliysicnl rinlhiopology is closely 
lehilml U> InnhigU'id hidijcels, and, owing la 
the social impecl, from which aiuitouucal and 
physudogh'id qucstioim me treated, its iifliliii- 
tions with medicine, pm Denially with hygiene 
and with education, me marked. The study 
of ethnology is closely ielated wiLh hiibjedH like 
psychology imd philosophy, unci ih even Lo a 
certnin cotrinnnoim with aoeiology It 

aim) Inn vciy close iclalions Lo the study of Lhe 
lustniy of civilian Lion Lingnihlic Htudiea aie 
intumitcly lelftlcd Lo the philologicnl d«?pnit- 
nionts of knowledge and to the hi.story of lilcrn- 
tmr Owing to Lliece iiiniiifohl nH]n b olA of the 
Hciencc of aiillnfqiol(ig\, the leaching of Hie 
H uhjecL 1ms Imen taken iip fioin diJTeieiit noinla 
(d view, accoidiiig to the peculiar cmulitmns 
of Llu* inatitiiLion where it wiih introduced 
Tho trial Ameiicnii iiiHlitiitiona in which 
Hyatenmlic Jniitriiclioii m iniLliiopnlogy wiih 
uiLrodiiced were llurvmd Ihnvermly and 
Olaik Univer.sity, in 18,SH nml J8HI). In Har¬ 
vard University, inslrmstiim in iinVliropoiogy 
wns oiiRimdly prinini'ily nrcbieological nml 
HomaVuiogu'id, iiccruifie it devrluped fiom the 
woik of Lhe lVnliocjy MiiHeum of American 
Arcbwolugy, ami was Imscd oiv the coIIcgUous 
contained m thuL miiHCum. In Clark Uiiivci‘- 
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aity, nuthiopology was introduced ns a launch 
0 / psychology, and coiiscsqucntly particular 
fltresg was hud upon tlio soirmtologicnl differ¬ 
ences of various races ns a basis of the study of 
mental processes, iml upon the psychological 
aspects of ethnological problems In Yale 
University Professor Sumnci developed an¬ 
thropological studies from Lho point of view of 
sociology ns an outgrowth of the Department 
of Political and Social Science, the fi 1 ,sL course 
wns Riven in 18H5-1HS0 The development in 
Cohmdm UwiwAty m New Yo\k Is also char¬ 
acteristic of the different lines of approach 
from which the modern study of anthropology 
develops Ethnology was find introduced at 
that institution in 1H93, in the Dopmtmcnt of 
Psychology. About the same lime special 
courses on Lhc development of the inecs of 
Europe were eaLnlilishcd in the Faculty of 
Political Science^ while in 1890 physical an¬ 
thropology was introduced in the Faculty of 
Pure ,Science In 11)02 anthropology had 
developed m Ameuean mmermlu's m elucIi a 
way that, of 31 universities and colleges of¬ 
fering more or less systematic counes in an- 
Lhiopolugy, it wa.s affiliated with socioloRy in 
0 , wiLh plulosophy in 5, with psychology in 
3 j with geology and zoology in Ji, with medi- 
emc in J institution In 8 institutions anthro¬ 
pology was given without special affiliations 
with 0 U 101 subjects 

Anthropology as a University Study.— As 
a university study, nnlhiomdogipal depart- 
men Is mm lo Lmn cxprrt students of anthropo- 
IoRictil science Up lo the pienimt time Llieie 
is noL a hiiirIo umveimty in which the subject 
is taught adequately in its entirely, but tlif- 
fercnl aspects—-according to the interests of 
the repiesuntalivos of the department — arc 
Riven dccideil piefeicncp Thus in Ilmvard 
University, American, arch [eulogy m Riven 
dccideil pieferencc over other subjects; while 
in Columbia Umvcisity, Anieiican ethnology 
and linguistics are treated more frequently 
than other subjects The eloao affiliation of 
the Harvard dcpaitment with the Peabody 
Museum also brings it about Unit material 
culture is lientcd with grcaL intensity, while 
the sepni alion of tha Aineiicnn Museum of 
Natuml History of New York from Columbia 
Umvcidly hi mgs it about that psychological 
queslionn uvo gwen gieater pionmumce Close 
affiliations between museums nml universities 
or colleges exist in Ilmvaul UiuvcimLy, Yalo 
Univei.sity, Uiiivrmity of PeiiiiHylvimm, and 
the UmveisiLy of California, to a lesser extent 
in the Umvi'isily of Chicago In (Columbia 
University mid in the UnivermLy of Chicago 
tliaic is 110 formal relation between the laiga 
museums of these cities and the universities. 
Up to the piesent limn graduate work in an¬ 
thropology is eaiiied on pin ticularly at Colum¬ 
bia University and Ilnrvmd University, to a 
less extent in thci University of Chicago and 
in the University of California, while less 


extended graduate woik is done in a number 
of other institutions. 

It would seem that the ultimato organiza¬ 
tion of gradunlo work in anthropology will 
necessitate a somewhat different arrangement 
of these studies than what is found at the 
picscnt tunc in any American institution It 
Hecins particularly necessary that the working 
nnthropologiHt flhoukl specialize in oiid of the 
three important lines mentioned before, while 
the two other subjects should be subsidiary 
to lug principal study The equal prep a vat ion 
foi these thioc branches is paiticulaily difficult, 
because the methods of approach or physical 
anthropology and of linguistics me ho entirely 
distinct, and seem to attract quite different 
types of mind. Somatology deals, on tlio 
whole, with small differences between different 
types of man, and requires, for this reason, the 
application of refined biometrical methods, 
which are based on the study of biology and of 
mathematics, Linguistics, on the other hand, 
requires a. thorough philological training such 
ns at pi esent can be attained only in depart¬ 
ments dealing with Indo-European languages 
It anpenrs, therefore, that for teaching purposes 
Lhc biological nspeet or anthropology should be 
associated with biological depart meats; that 
the linguistic study should be associated with 
philolugicnl department^ while tlio anthropo¬ 
logical department properly speaking, should 
elevate most of its energies to the study of eth¬ 
nology Obviously a rigid classification of n 
science which occupies bo extensive n border¬ 
land bcUvcDii n great variety of sciences will 
never be possible, but the peculiar char¬ 
acter of anthropology at any university will 
always depend upon the particular interests 
ftnd methods of the instructors 

Modern development of a number of hciences 
indicates vevy clearly that aufchvapological 
methods may he applied to advantage in many 
pioblcms, and this will lead increasingly Lo a 
demand for anthropological instruction, which 
will give the student a gmsp of certain kimla of 
antlnopologicnl methods Thus the hygiene 
of childhood leads to numerous questions, which 
can be solved only byanthropornetrical methods, 
and which must be approached with a knowl¬ 
edge of the application of nnUiropology and 
sociology. (iSco article on Guawm) In a 
Hhmlav way the study or the early develop¬ 
ment of civilization brings out even moio 
clearly the Rreat importance of the psycho¬ 
logical problems of anthropology as well 
as the results of inquiries into pTchistono 
archicology. The futiue development of an¬ 
thropology as a university study will have to 
servo not only lhc purpose of training the nn- 
Lhiopologist, but also or giving opportunity to 
students of other ecicnccs to ncqmre a knowl¬ 
edge of anthropological methods, so far as Lhcsc 
may bo required by them. 

Anthropology as a College Study.—Many 
American colleges liavo introduced full courses 
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or parlnd romaes in until Topology. Tin' gen¬ 
eral tendency .seems Lo In 1 Id uldi/e llie sub¬ 
ject limiter of unLliiopologv l<» develop the 
idea of the evolution of modem sorielv fimii 
primitive fenThews rmmeH hit gruendlv 
elective*, mid Lhoii* roiielnlinn mill oilier nub- 
jccIh is not very inlimule. IL would seem Limb 

the genciul fundion of \i emu hi .mlhinpologv 

would Ik* Lo Rive In llie .student a wiilfi Airw of 
lii.Hlory Llinu can lx* obtained fioin u ['cmMileru- 
tion of Clio later hiHlory of Hie Eiuopeim hut 
alone, and that a Line uppimalion of the air- 
mlicunroof llie uchicveuienls of nur ei\ ilizulinn 
in relation Lo the ucluevenicnlrt of oilier races 
can lie alUimul The essential dilliciilty in 
the efliTlive use of untilmpolngy for Uicm* pm- 
po«jes lies m llic fael llml Llie college Minimi 
can liimlly be led beyond Llic most genond fuels 
or Lln.s science, and Llmt consequently Llic* eon- 
ceutiiUion of Ins ullenlicm upon the subject is 
inadequate 11 might seem Unit lbe method 
winch linn been developed in a iminhei of insli- 
LuLions, of utilizing unLlii’opfjlugy ns nil mil n- 
duel ion in fjoini-lustorical emnae,^ is more* 
promising; but it is ccTtuinlv neeessniy LluiL 
the affiliations between Lius sniijeet and other 
related subjects should be made closer Limn 
they /ire at the picscnl lime, 

Elementary and Secondary Schools. — More 
or less successful ntlcmpls have been made 
(luring Llic hint fifteen yearn to utilize llio 
resulla of anthropology for Llie pm poses of 
clemenlaiy and wcoiubny education For 
homo time much Htie.ss 1ms been hud upon 
the llieoiy of recnpiLulutuin (.see (’iri/nriiu 
Er lieu), ace,ending Lo which the develop men l 
of the child should follow in n wav llie general 
evolution of civilization; so that the nmipu- 
lions of the young child should he similar lo 
the manifestations of life among primitive 
people, while villi increasing age Llie com¬ 
plexity of occupations should ineiense in a way 
comparable Lo the development of culture I 
believe this paint of view has been essentially 
discarded, while at the Mime lime the inclina¬ 
tion remains or utilizing antlimpoloRieal niate- 
lial in the caily HLngeH of manual liaiiiing and 
also in connection with the leaching or geog¬ 
raphy, history, and literature In secondniy 
schools the attempt lias been made to develop 
the foundation of history on nn anthiopolugi- 
cal bums; and llierc acorns liLLlc douhl that u 
much broader view or lhe development of ho- 
cioly can lie attained by paying attention to Lhe 
cailiofit liisLory of invention, to Lhe contribu¬ 
tions made to our civilization by dill emit races, 
and to Llie, conli ibulious of man and woman 
to the advance or civilization. E. II. 

ANTHROPOMETRY, — Sco GnoWTH 

ANTHROPOTOXIN {Mpu ttop, man, and 
TotiK'H’, poison). — A term used by Lhe older 
German investigators to indicate the poison 
supposed to exist in expired air. Recent in¬ 


vestigations by Her gey Tail Lo burl podtivo 
pi our of unv vdalile m game poismi in explicit 
air, and ludieuli* Hint Lhe bail efleeln due to 
im\niLdaled looms are ehielly mused bv Lite 
exlieiuo lieiil, unfits oruble nunhlioJiH of 1m- 
inulily, and pci hups llie bud minis, and several 
oLhci fueloir., a new runoboinLeil mnie re- 
eenlly by Liu* liiveHLiguLicuiH of Haul m Hk'.h- 
lau W II 11, 

Hit Am or this He linui.imtjM; C'aiuion 
DiUXIDJ;, HlATINU ANIJ \r,NTJLmi)N. 

ANTIOCH, THE SCHOOL OF. — Anlioeh 
was founded not long ufler MOO n.c , and even 
ui pie-nnirttum Ilmen was, eelcbiiilecl as a 
center of iiiLellccluiil life In llie fuuilli cen- 
tmy a i) it uux lhe iliinl city in unpurlanu* m 
lilt 1 woild, and Lbe Jn^l of (lie llrmiun Empiic 
in llie EuhL, and was a famous seal of sophistical, 
or matuneal, htudy The must i»f our infcjimn- 
Lioii abrml lhe Hi bool of Anlim b is obtained 
from Libiiimirt, who \win a nuhu* of (he city, 
a Leuehei Lliere fioin HA l Lo llie > ear of Ins 
death, HIM, and one of the most famous soph- 
inlrt (r v leucheM of nraloiv) id lian lime 
Then* seems Lo lia\e been aL Antioch in Llic 
fuuiLh century ad a fairly will oignni/ed 
Hi’lino! mhIciii The srlmul (culled a yo/jd?, 
chorus) of which Libunius was the head com¬ 
puted, besides himself, four "ihelms" (soein- 
inglv leachciH of llie more elenienlury m Leeh- 
nical side id omlory) and aL least one ** grain- 
maruiii," as veil us, pmlmbly, at one lime a 
LciiHiit of I.iilm and a leneliri of law Kaeli of 
Lhese, as well as bibmiius himself, was ml 
mvipt of mi urtieud sultuy (v\ liioii Lu Uu* ci^e 
of tiie umlei Leneluia won paid by Lhe council, 
and in lhe ense of Libaniin came jiiuLlv fioin 
AiUioeli and parllv fioin Plmmeia), and Ibey 
reeened then appointment fioin flic Jornl 
nniueil, lulminus's posilum vim an nnpeiiul 
endowment, us is shown by llie fuel UiuL part of 
luH salary eiime from oulsulo Lhe city. "Hint 
Ibeie weie other ‘irliouls of llie sort aL Anlioeh 
is piobahle, ponsilily, Imwevei, this wiis the 
only rhetorical hclmol Llie inenibeiM of winch 
received Iheii iippoinlmeiiL fiom, and vei e jiaul 
by, the si ate r J1u*ic may have been a achool 
of philosopher. 1 *, as their vns in Llic neighbor¬ 
ing town of Apnmcu, and theic woic probably 
Home p li vale achool s with few(*i ins true tors 
It is rurLnin limb Mirir wen* oilier olliciul 
Hriphinh at Anlioeh, but vhotlier they were tho 
Heads of hHiooIh fliuulai to llie sebool of LiLmniiifl 
is not kuou'n. Two of llussi* nflieiu! soplnnlH 
pmlmblv occupied ehaii.s whieli weio imperially 
endowed 

Apart from the Hclmols, there were other 
individual, touchers of various gindcs, who him 
no official nppoinlmonL. All those, together 
wiLli llic Hclmols abovo mrnlioiied, eouHliLuLcd 
what may be called the School of Antioch, 
and of llns school — not simply of Ilia own 
coipa of rlielois—Libaniufl wua head The 
full dcLails of his official relation to the various 
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5l! liools and Luncher-H cnnnnl bo in rule mib xviih 
il dim 10110*1 lie hprniH Lo have lmd Home 
goner ul oversight of mullt*H pertaining in the 
Lunchor-s iL 3 i(l M'lmoln ciT llie eiL\, huljji'trt Lo 
llio dm-cliim of Hit* iiiiiiiiniml enmml uiul the 
Kmpe-ior, nml bo noted uh llio mimlhpiect* of 
council and lonehciH in limit douliiiRs viilli 
cacli oilier lie hdiiipLi him m'lectud Lhic’Iutu 
to rcpt'ivo rippmiilinent from Llm city, niwl Lh 
mflueiu'u wuh hu Nine ill lu Mmuie nt Lnm*,H mi 
incmiHP of Hilary lor n tcnrhi’i, \\y viiLup of 
Ins poHiLion in head id Llir School of Antinrh 
LihaniUH was railed 11 Tlir SophhL of Antindi” 

Tlio conlei of iinivpinily lifu til Antioch 
seems Lo Iuivp boon Lhi* Mmoiim, but LiIjuiiiih 
fincl lus enrps of LpupIipih had minis in Lhc 
.senate* hou ho The Hchnols of AnLiocli iu Lho 
fourth century drew htuilenlH fiom nil purls 
of Ahin Ah Uic fotiilli century wore on, nml 
law and Latin usurped hi the popular fnuir 
the pi nee of (hook, elum-i of these subjects were 

till4Jilted nt Antioch \Xv know lillle about 
Lite school in Hie fifth renlmv, hut Llien* in no 
doubt Limb i IicLoi icnl tdiiriicH declined nL 
Antioch then, ns Lhey did LltmugliouL Llic 
eastern pnrL of Lhi- einpiir J. AY II AY. 

Ilefcrenco: — 

Wai.don, John W 11 Y7ir I’juifftififfl vf Ancunf 
(heiic (New York, lilt) 1 )) 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, 
OIIIO —Pounded in US.Vi, w illi Horror Maim 
ns firnl prctililcviL The college is lHitcicoLannii 
nml coeducational The insLitulioii lius bail 
sonic of thi-moHt notable Ainrmun i ihirnlm s mi 
the fnoulLy nt one lime or anuLliei The lour 
college buddings uie Minuted mi u pictw <*Mqu(i 
campufl, twenLy acres in extent Pur mi in¬ 
stitution of its standing Antioch fiunishe* an 
education nL n vmv cheap ruLc, sLiulcuilV 
expenses averaging about M50 u year Pre¬ 
paratory, college, nigmcciing, norinid, /milliner 
Hchnulp and iiiinio depai tineals me inniiiliiined, 
Admifiiion id by ceilifieiite from nn ucereiliLerf 
high school or hy mi oxnimmiLmti requiring 
fifteen units, Degrees nro Riven in clussirnl 
and scientific remises. The course m civil 
engineering may im completed in two yean 
or taken ns port of the college rouae Tlio 
voUic of the plant \h about 81 15,000, Uic pio- 
ductive endowment ih S101,00(), and annual 
income about SOfjOf). Them me S profo-asora, 
1 associate piofessor, ami 1 iiiHtnicloru in 
Lho faculty, ft J) Posh, LL.D , Ih Hiq prcai- 
donl. 

Tlcroronco:—- 

Huiiii HU,, (1 A. Harare Mann in 0/m>, a tluilj / o/ the 
application uf Inn public Hchaol ideals fa tollc(jc ad¬ 
ministration. (New York, 1UOO ) 

APHASIA. — A difficulty or nn inability, 
duo to cerebral disease, (1) Lo understand, one 
or more of the forms of expressing ideas, nml 
(2) to produce the appropriate mavomenta fee 


idea expression, in nn inclhidun] who had boon 
ilLIc to undeisLaiul and to expires ln,s ideas 
II will l>t; seen that tins definition docs nob in¬ 
clude tin* inability of the liljnL to express idras 
or lo miilei.stand Lliein, noi dots it include the 
iiudnlily of llm uiieducated lo imderhLnml 
c'C'rliuu forms of cvpichsion, eg, punting, 
xvuling, i*le,, or their inabilily tc» exp less ideas 
m nil Liu* ways in which an cd lieu Led individual 
nmy, 

la lKLU Union repelled the condition of the 
1 1 lain of a patient that luul been unablo Lo 
o^prefi', himself by ineuna of vocal speech, and 
wlimml ijiat the left heuuspheic had been 
rlihriiseil anteriorly, especially in the thud 
frnnlal convolution This lopoit and the 
ropoib of mi 1 1 sequel it hiimlai sLudie.s soon led 
tn lho RtMieial adopLicin of the belief that the 
l(*ft llmtl fionlid eonroJuLifni oT Lho ecicbium 
is l lie sent or lho center for motor finer eh At 
luter dales Wernicke described the clinical 
form of aphasia m which tlio individual is 
innilik* Lo understand xvlml is said Lo him, and 
ICiiv»maul dial hi which Him* is nn innbiliLy 
to unilri stand the meaning of wutlen nml 
lJinilrd wolds Since these onrlv htuclica many 
ctilfeicnL kinds oT aplmsia have been described 
nml lho analmmcal loealiziiLiona aio ns nu¬ 
merous an the fm ins 

(’crlain vaiicluvs of aplmsta have been 
Hridiy luentioned above: motor aphana, tlio 
innluliLy to (‘licit tlio coordinated movcinejila 
of tin* vocal apparatus nece^my for the pio- 
duriion of sounds llmfc lmve idea ineauings; 
word titnfm*, oi sanmij aphn^n, Die al^ejica 

of or the. deficiency in the ability lo associate 
sounds with ideas; and verbal blindness, or 
ult uo (q.v.) f Die loss of the power to read 
uudcrsLnudiugly wlml is wiitlun or printed 
In midi Lion to those more fioquent fornih, tho 
following n]diuhic coudilinns have been dc- 
Hcrlbcd (tgidplua {(jv), the losy of Lho ability 
to express one’a ideas in willing; amitsia (g.y.), 
tlic lass of lho ability to imclei&Und music 
tin such, nsr/nitohn, or mjmholy (7.1/.), tlic 
clcfecl 01 inability of pioductiou or of undcr- 
Htuniling of movements cvpi'essing ideas, eg. 
Kcalure, npra.ua (q.v ). the inability to ap¬ 
preciate tlio forms of objects and to properly 
n-HC Ihcm, paraiihnria or jatgon aphani(t t tho 
viwc of w rong woids or of nonsense sounds for 
tlir explosion of ideas. AQnoxia has at times 
been used ns a synonym of sensory aphasia; 
n?]flr//iu7z, uphcmui and aphonia ( q.v .) 

are aometnnes used foi motoi aphasia; and 
fiiscnua 1 ms at Limes been employed ns a syn¬ 
onym of aphasia (general). 

Tim Hyinplonifl in the moic commonly ob- 
flervod Ly]ir.s of aphn'da arc grouped in the ac- 
conipaiivinR table, aiul tlioio arc ndded the quite 
goncrnlly admitted ceiebral localizations conc- 
spoiuluip; Lo Die different types of this disoider. 
I^rom thus Lablc it will be seen there arc xvcll- 
mnikcd clilfcrcnccs in speech ability associated 
with disease 01 destruction of different parts 
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TALLE Or SYMPTOMS IN DIFPISHMNT I'OHMH OF AFIlAfirA. 
(Cowiiini u mow V\mDLfl Houium) 
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or tha cerebral cortex or of the underlying asso- 
emtion fibcig, It ahould be noLed, however, 
Lliat in most, if not in nil, eases of nplmma the 
speech disorder is not no simple as ihirIiL be 
inferred from tha preceding paragraphs! and 
from the table II seems likely that nimplc 
cases arc the exception and that careful in¬ 
quiry will tliscloso a combinnLion of defects, 
showing a marked dimmuLitm in quo or two of 
the normal speech abilities (sensory or jnoloi). 
[At this pomL it is well to monLion Llml a cer¬ 
tain school of nomologists (lull by V Mane) 
denies the existence of special forms of aphasia 
and of scpaiato cerebral localizations for dif- 
fcicnt speech abilities, and iL uLlenipls Lo ex¬ 
plain allBUch eases on Lhc basis of a dementia 
(Tor this point of view sec the work of Moiitiei 
given in the bibliography below.) The value 
of this destructive work of Marie and of Ins 
pupils appears to bo largely a critical one, in 
that it calls attention to the inadequacy oT 
previous psychological and annLonucnl ob¬ 
servations.j 

The hiBlory of the aphasia doctrine is an ex¬ 
cellent example of the popular method of psychol¬ 
ogizing, for nppaiently it haa been Lacilly as¬ 
sumed that the analysis or mentnl symptoms is 
extremely simple At first the speech associa¬ 
tion mechanism was divided into snihorv nml 
motor, and at Lhc present Lime this division is 
still deemed satisfactory by some Later each 
of these general forms was subdivided info 
two; the sensory mLo visual and auditory, and 
Lhc motor into vocal and writing Thai on 
Lhc psychological side such a division dors 
not represent tlio facta ia evident when an 
analysis of speech function is undertaken 
The ways in which ideas may be conveyed ore 
greater than four, and it requires no great analyt¬ 


ical h kil 1 to "ihmv that n dn?rn dura not exhaust 
the piobnbdihcH In uny uidn iduul who is sus- 
preled of an acquired sprn h defect the following 
is the* inininiuin of oundilioiih LliaL should be 
mvc.sfigated In demonstrate a definite disturb¬ 
ance of the speech inechaiiiHin, - - 

(1) Voluiilaiy hpoetli, the ability of the indi¬ 
vidual to make Ihh w nil In known, lo euriy on 
a nmvei sal tun, etc , (2) midiiiR aloud printed 
and wiitten wnids, Llml then 1 may be obtained 
an idea of the ability to ussomitc visual and 
motor, (3) leading (not necessarily aloud) 
printed and written wmd.s und indicating by 
actions (Hpceeh m by anna, legs, ele.) Lliai the 
hoiihfiMuiiH ueie iimlerhluud or tip pi mnLuil; 
(4) writing from copy (connection between 
visual a lift niotoi); (fi) willing fmiii dictation 
(roinieetioii between undilmy and moLor), 
(fl) writing spontaneously, (7) iepenting words 
LlmL aie spoken (eanncf turn between audi¬ 
tory and inoloi), (K) undcistanding of spoken 
language, a.s shown by the ability of the in¬ 
dividual to lcspond in an nppropiiatu man¬ 
ner, (0) leeogiiilion of objects and their use, 
as unhealed by the ability of the pnLienL Lo 
Lake an object in the hand, fen example, or 
to look at it, ele , and lo show hv ueLnm how 
the particular object is to hr used, (10) naming 
of objects; (II) association of inline that is 
seen or heard willi an objeeL llmf ih sensed 
through vimial, auditory, tactual, olfactory, 
gusUitoi y, or the no-called «leiecjgno,slm we uses 
Any one or these Hpeeeli ipiHorhilinuH mu y 
be wanting, and there are many possible combi¬ 
nations of disci del s, ns lias been indicated above 
The combined (lisoiderH are, as lma been said, 
most common, and, possibly, Lhc sole clinical 
forms, Foi discussion, however, we shall assume 
the occurrence of the simple types and give 
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their anatomical correlate*, The description 
of tho anatomical localization of flpccolt funu- 
LioiiH may well be liiLioduced by a brief general 
con side i ati on or the relation of the nervous sj's- 
tem to mental stiites 

Neurologists, physiologists, and moat psychol- 
ogiftla [mumu fur the cerebrum a multiplicity 
of fmiclion, with the caimeiLy for unificnlion. 
All the functions llmt Llio ceirlmmi 1ms may. 
fur convenience, he classed an hennery, motor, and 
nsancmLional (.See for full detail Lho ai Lido 
on tho Nimvous iSyhi’ijm, especially that deal¬ 
ing with the cerebrum.) All of Lhesc functions 
arc mediated tluuugh the cerebral cortex and 
the connecting fibers or through the collections 
of cells in cciliun places, which collections aro 
called basal ganglia. Thu collection of cells 
making up the basal ganglia may for present 
pm poses be disregarded. We may say that any 
definite collection of cortical colls or of fihcis 
differs in function from all other collections, 
although till nu* cross-connected and in the must 
intimate anatomical and functional lelation. 
This is the general ground from which all the 
anatomical localizations of speech functions 
arise 

On the psychological Hide, the aspects of 
speech are sensory, moloi, niul ivmcmtumid. 
These tinea gioups may be furthei subdivided 
into 1 sensory — visual, auditory, gustatory, 
tactual, olfactory, elc , motor—vocal .speech, 
wiitmg, gesture*, the production iff print or o\ 
0LI101 symbols, etc, and association — the 
connection I let ween any two or more of tho 
aGWuwy and moUn elements Ihicb. of thebe 
arbitrarily divided elements is conceived to 
have a scat or to have iN eoiiLer in Home part 
of the cerebium (similarly arbitranly divided) 
The noinml .speech function pewits only ho 
long as the sepainto brain areas are intact mid 
the coniieetmn.H inilnokeii T[ any aieit be¬ 
comes ibsenseil by reason eff hemorrhage, 
tlie choking of an in lei y, or fiom any other 
kind of injury, certain funetion.s will be inter¬ 
fered with, but it will bo possible to have cei- 
tain nthei functions carried on in a normal 
manner Thus it is with Hie speech centers 
and then cornier lams Tf the conlms be affected 

certain definite functions will bo lost or lin- 
puned, and if the association Irnels are nitei- 
fered with, tlieie will be Josses of speech, but 
of dilTeieui kinds trj the losses observed aflei 
destruction of the ooilienl mens, because the 
ccmncelionrt have been broken latlior than Uio 
storehouses Lesions of iippropnnle portions 
of the cerebrum may re.sull, therefore, in a 
number eff different kinds of aphasia, .simple 
or complex, depending upon Lho location of 
Llic injury and upon Lho number of “ centers 1 ' 
or ‘'connections " involved Tlu* fmc going talile 
gives the symptoms in ten of the rather simple 
uncomplicated aphasias, and it is possible from 
this table to reconstruct others in which the 
combinations of aphasias aiu rcpieseiiLcd 
The cerebral localizations of the simple 


aphasias arc noted in the table, and Bonin of 
them arc shown in tho accompanying diagram. 
In addition, there arc given the location of 
certain lesions not productive of nphasic con¬ 
ditions. It will be noticed that tJic so-called 




lllustrMiiifi Lho locnhzulion of cortical lirnm 1c.sIotis 
productive uf uplmsins and oLhcr dufcclB (a) Tho 

S :nuernl Iwnliziitimi nf Llie Bnertii cpntcn, accordinR Lo 
Jojenne Tin* urois-hnLflicd portions arc those most 
luUmnliily eoiwwiiul will* llw sprprh functions (b) 
Lnrnliiulion of a liloutl riot tlmL produced ti himplc* molor 
npliUHin (Ilntc likisi) (c) Lesion nf cortex, productive 
of pwHwnl liiiiidncsq (d) Aimlonnrid Inriuiznhon of 
illusion in ji case of ulexiti (Ihekj. (c) Corticftl ties [ruc¬ 
tion. prudtielive of word-tU'u fncy (Wrrmeke) (J) Lo¬ 
cal iz at mil nf cysL, rtiusniH Hiasin nT liejul imil eyes, vnlli- 
out npluisui (Slurr) (£/) Lesion railsniR astercognosis, 
(/i) Lesion causing pamljsis of hand nnd arm, 

moLor aphasias (vocal and writing) me due lo 
lesions of the fronlai lobe on the left side, close 
to the eenteis for the movement of tho right 
hand, arm, and face, and that the .so-cnllcd 
sensory aphasia centers holder upon the 
sensory mens in tile nosLcrior poilion of the 
hemisphere The subcortical nphnsins can¬ 
not be represented on this diagram, but the 
location of the lesions causing those conditions 
may be made fairly well if the mntoi speech 
con tors are connected by lines with the sensory 
arena, and lesions supposed to exist at some 
portion of the lines winch arc drawn, It will 
be noticed that many of the lines approach 
the purl of the ccrchium called the Island of 
Roll, and m tills region wc do, in fact, find 
many lesions causing aphasias of the subcorti¬ 
cal varieties. 

In no case of aphasia due to unilatoial ccicbral 
lesion is speech entirely lost, a certain amount 
of ability to understand, if )t be a sensory 
aphasia, 01 ability to vocalize, if it be a motor 
aphasia, remains. It is possible to show that 
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bo me things arc understood or some tiling 
me said in a proper manner, and this ctmrhlion 
is huppobcd by .some to he due to tiio fact Mint 
llio lcfL licmisphcic is not enliiely Lhc wul of 
tiic physiological processes that make up speech 
ability, hub (.lull the right lieuu-spheie takes n 
pmt, though rather u minor one It also is 
well known that there is groat capacity for 
lerducalioii of aphonies, ami this reeducation 
Ihh hren flupjiosed to Lake ])lace tin (High the 
mlevvcnUou of the right Unit of the new bruuu 
The little tuneful woik that Jms hiru published 
outlie pioecss of lmluealiim indicates lliiiL lL 
takes place in lhc same manner us does l he rdu- 
raliun of an individual noL pioviou.sly Liaiurd in 
tins piuticuluv 

Oil the side of education lhe study of the 
speech disturbances known nuclei Lhc geneial 
Lei in of aphasia is of eonxideiable mipoi innee. 
Tiic analysis of the speech function .shows that 
we use all kmds of sensory impu'ssmns to 
pioduco a speech leaetion, and that if one 
bcnsoiy stimulus does noL produce a (puck 01 
rlcav inoloi rusulL, reeom.se may be laid to 
impressions through other Hrnsoiy cliumielh. 
The aphasia limy umlmtiuul a word if he 
tincea iL by hand, even if Ins eye does 110 L con¬ 
vey Lo hun Liie impulses Hint lesult in apper¬ 
ception or nn nppi dilation. Ila may also gain 
an understanding of a situation if he linn pre- 
hunt ml lu him n cmnbimUhm uf visual and mull- 
tory impressions IL is the same Y. 1 U 1 llir child 
Tiic combination of stimuli, all meimiiig tile 
aamo, will produce a result much nioie (jiiiddy 
wul more uflecLivcly Lluui any one stimulus, 
unless there be milled to the one hUimilun an 
emotional ciemcnl lacking in the combumlioii. 
In certain defectives it is 110 b possible Lo pio- 
duco speech associations when the cluldien arc 
appionclicil lluough only one honsory channel, 
and all the avenues of nppioaeh inutt be tiled 
.simultiinuoudy if good lesuUs aic to follow 
Other nnportiniL pedagogical suggc.sLions am lo 
be obtained from a consult’lat ion of the relation 
of motor and sensory defects to speech nbililj T , 
although many of these defects arc not piopcrly 
described as aphasic conditions 

For speech defects duo to motor incohrdinn- 
Lion, see Speech, Directs of S, I. F, 
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APHEM1A —The iiudtULly, or the ihilvir" 
bailee in llio ability Lo produce local speech. 
Sometimes lined as a synonym of aphasia, but 
noL at present commonly lined. 

APHONIA —The inability, pmilul or com¬ 
plete, to produce Lhc mhiikIh Lhfil make what 
is called speech Tile term Iuih been used, 
hut iiicoiitTlly so, as a H\nouym of aphnsia 
(q.v), but is pioperlv applied lo all motor 
speech losses due to nnv cause, whcHier 
in the neivom system nr in the pci ip jural 
speech mechanism Paralysis of the vocal 
coi di may cause penminent aphonia, and in¬ 
flammation may produce n temporary Iosh. 
AYhispf'iiug and lioai h iicss uie railed limited 
nphoniUN (See Si'uxii, Di.lj.cts or.) 

Reforenccs: -- 

l)\UM(i\iui n VciIIhIIIh ilipsi* ni , rurri , ii//|nnih D P nill 
InlnliT Aijhuiin M*d-(’fnr J'rcsut', hvxk, 47H. 
(Hiidupi'sl, 10111) 

JJuiKiimii, J1 (i Urlnr fnnfimnclk AjJaune fiCi 
jlDimirni iiticI .S’liMi/alif/rt th r Shminlohitfl (if (llcr- 
lin, 1KIU) 

Miisnni, (’ lv —A|)linnu Proc ('nnn, Mid Soc , 

vm, 

Ohann,C« Ifiki r A phoma n/;fifilic(i OYOizhiirg, 

APHRASIA — Tiio iiifllnhlv to fcpctik, auch 
ns thalor Lhe feeble-minded and the insane, from 
dcfeclH or (lcdenoralion of the liitelligenco. 
iSomeliniCH UHi'd to de.smbo the aphnMC disorder 
in which an indmdual has not the ability lo 
connect words ao they may make plnabcs and 
aeiiLcncea. (Sec Apiiabia ) S. I F. 

APHTHON1US OF ANTIOCH. — A iheio- 
riciaii and soplusL who lived abouL ad 314, 
of whose lire no detaila aic known. t His place 
m the hisloiy of cilucaLion ia of iinpoitiincc, 
becaugc ho wrote the Pmoymnanwala in 
Greek. This hook illuslialea the methods 
employed by the Homans in leaching bova 
ho as Lo be prepared for the schools of lho 
rlietoijcians Aphlhoiuua became lho rnvonle 
Lexthook, as had been tlml of Ilmnogencs. 
Aflor the Ilf'imi^siLnce A]>lilhoriiua wan rc- 
(liHcoveicil.and Lhe hcIiooIh and nniveidliPB look 
hpcciul ileliglit in using a lexthook in rhcLoiic 
wliich lmd been actually employed in tho 
ancient Roman education The book, origi¬ 
nally designed for dcincntaiy pupils, uns 
adopted uh a standard authority for older pupils, 
and Lhc editions through which il ran in Lhe 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Eu¬ 
ropean countiicg weio numcioug. The Ediho 
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mincepa wag in the Airline Rhetorcs Graici. 
Venice, 150N, fol. f About a d. 1520 Richard 
Pynson published in London a tmnblalion into 
Latin, edited l)y G Hcrvftt, and in 15S2 Henry 
Marsh issued in London a Latin ti initiation. by 
Rodolph Agricola and J r M. Catamous. In 1020 
Aphtiionitis’ ProtfUinnaamala had become tho 
propel by of tha Stationers’ Company. Tho 
recognized position of Aphthonius in fi'ng- 
lish schools is fin thcr shown by John Brins¬ 
ley, Liidwa Litvranus, 1512, who explicitly 
states Limt "the custom in schools, 0 in stmfc- 
liig boys on Latin theme-writing, is to "read 
them some of Aphthonius' rules" and to be¬ 
gin with the models suggested by Aphthonius 
This often proved linid for young wits, and 
one liUciIocutm in Hiinticy's book says the 
insistence on AphLhomuB' methods, involving 
logic and "moral matters," diove the "scholar 
to nw all devices to leave tho school or else 
caused him to live in n continual horror and 
hatred of learning, and to accounL the school 
not Liu)ns Litrrnuus bub cnrmficina or jnttlrt- 
num htrvnnum " Charles IIoolc, in the Mauler's 
Method (1600), defers the use of Aphthonius 
for the pupil in tinstone tilL ho reaches the 
fifth form, when it is to be read m Greek ns 
well ns Latin. AphLhomus, like Aisop, wrote 
fables, and IIoolc rcr|uircd lirth-form pupils to 
translate the fables mid themes (finm Greek) 
into pine English and to ropcat them (when 
tianslatcd) m both Greek nnd Latin " Hint they 
may gam the method of these kinds of cveiciso 
nnd inure themselves to pronunciation n 

F. IV 

APOLLONIUS. — Ono of the greatest 
tennhem of and wiltoru upon mathematics 
among the Creaks He was born at Porgn, 
in Painphrlia, about 260 mo,, nnd dicrl about 
200 nr lie studied in Alexandria, nnd was 
very likely connected with tho gicat school 
there, but vciy little is known of Ins life, 
lib great treatise on conics (g.u) was to 
tluil subject wlint Euclid's (q p.) was to de¬ 
mon liny goomcluy IL remained tho sLjj inl¬ 
aid authority in its field until supplanted by 
the analytic treatment (sec Analytic Geom- 
ethy) invented by Poscnilea in the seventeenth 
century Apollonius also wrote on other 
bianohcn of geometry and on aiithmctic lie 
was hold in such esteem by his contcmpoiarica 
that he received the name of "Great Geometer." 

See also the article on Alexanwiita, School 
AND UnIVEIUHTY OF D. E »S, 

APPARATUS. — The history of school ap¬ 
paratus is ncccs.Hiiuly closely associated wilh the 
attenipL on the put of le/ichora to aceojnmodntn 
the mind of the leni nci to the matci ial embodied 
in the curi iculum Ilcfoic much thought was 
given to wlint material is beat suited to the 
mental development and compiehension of 
childicn, and to what information they should 
be requited to compass, the curriculum was 


largely fashioned to Huit the thought life of 
adults. Naturally, therefore, many things 
were introduced into school woik making un- 
Wnii'antcd demands Outlie intellectual powers 
of childicn, and to ovcicomo these difficulties 
discerning teachers introduced helps in order 
to objectify and dhistmiG principles too ab&fcrncfc 
or intangible for their pupils to comprehend. 
When reading was laughl by the alphabet 
method, the alphabet wheel, letter blocks. 
Home supposedly significant rhyme, aa 

Zaehous lie, 

Did climb a Ireo, 

Ilia Lord to see, 

nonsense word lists, or even cakes in the shape of 
letters, were introduced ns means to stimulate 
tho mcmoiy and interest of the children. As 
the word and sentence methods were developed, 
charts and wore I Lames, with books planned 
to Biiit, took the place of alphabet methods. 
At the present day, blackboards and largo 
sheets or lolls of ordinary wrapping paper, 
fastened together oi on rollers, with well- 
planned textbooks, furnish teachers sufficient 
means to teach rending Anything beyond 
this is likely to perplex moio than aid 

When arithmetic included much that wns puz¬ 
zling aiul more tlmt prcmatuio minds could not 
gmsp, numeral frames, notation ami numeration 
charts, blocks foi cube nnd square root, and 
Yimous guoincliicn! devices were used to help 
Iho pupils along 

In the teaching of astronomy and mathe¬ 
matical gcogiapJiy, tellurians, complicated oi- 
lcncs, globes, ancl othei pieces of appnintiis 
were introduced, and at one tune were thought 
indispensable All these save globes are now 
rarely found in our common schools 

The teaching of physiology, which was 
chiefly anatomy, began in a general way about 
fifty yenra ago, and to meet the needs of teachers 
who knew very little about tire subject, gaudily 
colored manikins and charts were sold in 
gieat numbers Some of these were vciy 
ingeniously made, so that by beginning with 
tho outer form of the human body, and contin¬ 
ually peeling off layer by layei, the true skin, 
the muscle*, the blood vessels, the lungs, vis¬ 
cera, etc, wcie exposed in due ordei, But 
as soon as teachers came to have any lea! and 
true first-hand knowledge of tins subject, and 
could dissect with any degree of skill and 
had at least some knowledge of coiupaiativc 
no atomy, the us a of such apparaLin, com¬ 
paratively speaking, has been greatly teduecd. 

Naturally the study of the sciences, especially 
physics ancl chemistry, has demanded more and 
more apparatus as the pupils themselves have 
been increasingly icquircd to learn thiough 
doing, Hut when these subjects were fust 
intiodneed into the elementary achools, tho 
pieces of apparatus selected (as one may see by 
refening to lists recommended and oil the 
market fifty yems ago) wcie for the most part 
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those which Rave spectacular effects. and upon 
the UHO of which the teacher relied /nr some 
show of scientific reputation. 

Tho tendency now is to deal objectively mul 
ns simply ns possible with those physical and 
chemical properties everywhere in evidence 
in practical affaiva This icducPH reliance on 
mere experiment, and at Lhcsnmc tune Lurnn the 
nL ten Lion of the pupil to the significance or Lhn 
muciplci illustrated. Furthermore, with the 
letter adaptation of tho curriculum Lo the ca¬ 
pacities of children. and lo the needs of life, 
it hna bean found tJmL such apparaLiin is of Leu 
more distracting than helpful. Too much 
experimentation in the beginning of scientific 
tinining limy even put children ill the nllitudo 
of tho country boy, who Haul that lie could not 
sec the town for Lhr houses 
The process of lhn teaching of physical 
geography during the last dcradc or two 
has been mpul, but the methods used illustmtu 
fairly well the prineiplc enunciated, Lhnl as soon 
as teachers have acquired w thorough knowl¬ 
edge of a subject and practical skill in Lcnoliing 
it, Lliey rely less on appai a bus For example 1 , 
instead of Llic cumbersome appliances often 
found sumo years «go r designed Lo illustrale 
erosion and tho carrying power of water, a 
noighboi ing stream or gully, after a ram, now 
eutTicea. Physical geography is fast becoming 
an out-of-door study, much to llic delight and 
assistance of the eldldren ttaluro in cNperb 
menting every day for Lhosr who can see <Si> 
too with naLuio study in general Those who 
know and. can point aul uiUuio'h melhuds uiu 
inclined to olTei no substitutes, which all too 
frequently hinder miller Hum help 

On the whole, we use less illusUalive matoiial 
in the wav of charts, models, etc, in our ele¬ 
mentary schools than js used in corresponding 
Beholds \\\ Germany, Fiance, m England. Our 
books arc bettor printed, and contain a huger 
amount of illustrative material than is generally 
found in the textbooks used in foieign schools, 
and bonce the need for charts hero is not ho 
great, The teacher, in most Euiopean schools, is 
the source or far more of the mfoi million pupils 
get than is the ease here; and this partly 
explains the need for such helps 

In uadi school of any ri/c in Germany there 
is gi'neially a loom set apart for leaching helps, 
and these helps aic drawn out hy Llic Lencliuia 
when needed Tins nmteiuil (fahrmillt /) eovers 
a wide lauge of msti action, wall pictures and 
charts repicsentiug hisLory, geography, iirrlii- 
Lcciuic and nrl m Us vaiiuus forms, anatomy, 
physiology, botany, zoology, history of religion, 
m luui f up luring, column cc, invention, and all 
phases of active Gentian life me (uiidslteri in 
great abundance. lh’Mdos these, Llic local 
museums often contain rooms or sections set 
apart for pedagogical purposes Thesa often 
contain models of farming booln, school benches, 
tools for working wood aiul non, mineral cabi¬ 
nets, m addition to an abundant supply of 


maps, clinih, and prints on all phases of Instruc¬ 
tion. (dee Museum, Eijuuation il.) 

When wo comimro the KwmuUuy aphonia in 
thin legnrd, our beat high schools me as thoi- 
owgldy equipped with apparatus as tljriscs of 
like type found ubioml, In find, we tire spend¬ 
ing more for heieutilic. uppamtua mid equip¬ 
ment for lugli school liihoratnriPM than ih gen- 
daily spout in Europe On the other liuml, wo 
are not so careful in our selection of apparatus. 

The general principles winch seem lo be 
emerging to guide us in iuilUuih oT echaol appa¬ 
ratus may he su mined up and stated as follows: 

1 The move thoroughly teachers uto edu¬ 
cated and Liniiml fur their work, the less llic 
need for specially piepured and complicated 
apparatus 

2. The bcLler the euiiieuluni iin adjusted to 
the needs and capabilities of eluhlion, the fewer 
the requirements fm exprrimeiilH or melliods 
demanding uppiirciliiH beyond llic power of 
the teacher to supply 

a, The simpler the apparatus mul the iuotc 
nntimil the experiment 01 method, the more 
satisfactory are the icsuIlH for children of the 
clenicnLary and high mdiuol gindes. 

t, Apparatus made by llit‘ pupils and teach¬ 
ers working togetliei, m by the pupils lliem- 
Helves, often wei so lo liupi chh Lho essential pur¬ 
pose of an experiment Lo helLov lulvauLuge than 
moio peifeet luhmulory appliances furnished 

1 rally made. 

5, It is hettri for lhr pupils Lhemsehrs to 
])«siTorin ii simple significant evpeiiment ilhm- 
Irulmi of Hiiuie uupuUaul truLh Ilian it ih for 
the leiiehtT Lo perform in Lheii prem'iiee a more 
elaborate expeninent directed toward the same 
end, 

0. School appliumes designed Lo illustrate 
those forces ami phenomena of nature winch 
have pvovcil tbenwelveh Mgmhcunl mo mine 
important limn those which gjvc Mpcctucuiliir 
results not readily seen outside llic nchool- 
njoni, and Jchs obviously ieluted to the Jinmc- 
diatc needs or life 

7 Good louchei,q me mereasingly utilizing 
machine simps, elcetiie lighLing plants, water 
systems, scienLihe agucultmc, mul uunuiftic Lur¬ 
ing industue.s of Jill worts, to supplement school 
e\peiimenlsimd tol cm lei them mmesignificant 

There is a ginning use of photographs, pic- 
tuic post cauls, dhistiuted niugu/mo^, .slereap- 
tieon slides, and projeeliscojics, to hung dh- 
tjint Hceiies wUliin i(Midi id hi himl childicn The 
onlydangei here is, that such nialeiial may uh- 
aiirh nn undue Nhuirof time, and the teal world 
(Limiiul llic in iuav never be made siguificuul 

l' 1 . ]J I). 

Kin* Ih,u’Kno\mm; U\nnuvrmix ; Guem- 
r«Tiiy, Afirrumm of Tevciiimj; Fitvwcs, 
Mutiiodh of Tea cm ino, 13 tl\; Thainino ov 
Tb iciiijiis ; Visual Aidh. 
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APPARATUS, PSYCHOLOGICAL, - See 

LAuoiUTOHYg Psychological, 

APPERCEPTION — Literally, added to per¬ 
ception In the cunont usage of to-day two 
somewhat distinct meanings nro apparent. 
The psychologist means by apperception the 
interpretation of sensations, Thus to him 
apperception is necessary in rrnlci to gcL pci- 
coption, since the latter is a form or conscious¬ 
ness in winch sc ns ii Lions autl then’ meanings 
are fused. To recognize an object, or to give 
it position and shape, or to asmibe to it reality, 
is to appcrceivc it On the ofchoi hand, in edu¬ 
cational discussions appoiception usually means 
not the making of a perception, but rathci the 
adding to the Imre perception the riehci 
significnlions that mo brought by a broader 
experience. Thus the educational iifccs of the 
Lerin conforms a little more closely to its ety¬ 
mology than dons the psychological one 

The philosopher Leibnitz intiodiiced the use 
of the expression Hy him mere pm cep Lion 
was regarded as a piucly immediate foun of 
acntiatiey When we beeomc conscious of our 
peicejiLions, they arc apperceivcd, Appeiccn- 
turn thus ielates the perceptions to the weir, 
oignnizea them ns its pioperty, and a.s the rep¬ 
resentations hy which it endeavors to describe 
to itself the external woild before the ad¬ 
vent of apperception, llieiefoic, there is no 
Hclf-conscious ness, but only a confused mass of 
isolnlcd mental elements Apperception trans¬ 
forms Lliesn into genuine eoiihPioiisneas. 

The next pluloaopluu of importance Lo make 
special use erf the tci m "apperception " wuh KimL 
To him also it meant the unification of percep¬ 
tion Hy apperception onc J s perceptions arc 
all united in being icfened to a .self which is 
niunc of them in vaiious nioineiUs of tune 
Again Limy me unified as rcforimg to external 
objects, all of which belong to one woild 
Beit option merely singles out the object in 
space and tunc* Apperception 1 elates Lhc 
pci ecpLion Lo the heir and to the world. Thus 
Kant emphasizes the organizing factoi m ap- 
pciceplion, while Leibnitz lavs special sliess 
on Lhc factor of aolf-cuiiseiouanewj Iheiern. 
The two uses of the teim do not differ funda¬ 
mentally. Accouling lo both, apperception 
j.s Lhc* spontaneous activity of lhc self, in rcfleel- 
liig upon and becoming conscious of its percep¬ 
tions, and Lins process inevitably oignmzea 
them in relation to each other in a self, and also 
constitute 1 ' llwlr external objcelH into lhc 
woild nf things. 

Them in, however, one difference between 
the views of Leibnitz and of Kant that leads 
diieclly over to Lhc* Ileibiutnm eoneeiiLion of 
apperception Aecmding to Kant, npppiwp- 
Lion unifies by applying its own pimciplcs of 
organization Lo the material given by sense 
The product consists Iheiefore of two faeLors, 
Lhe oigaiii/ing warp of rr pi ion forms and the 
mganized woof of a po&lcrioii content Both 


dements arc equally distinguishable in the 
texture of experience. Thus apperception, 
and, indeed, pciception, arc to Kant tlic estab¬ 
lishment of relations Qmong tlio data given by 
experience, but these lclationa nro not ab¬ 
stracted fiom experience by the analytic 
activities or a reflective mind. Rather they 
nro added Lo experience by t]io gyntlictic 
activity of a constructive mind Experienc¬ 
ing is Lhc clash between tlio organizing form and 
tho data of sense, and both factors aro clearly 
discernible in Lhc finished pioduct, To Leib¬ 
nitz, however, as to nil whose psychology fol¬ 
lows the lines of the faculty thcoiy, mental 
activity consists in a manipulation of the (lata 
of sense by which these arc act in ccitnin lcln- 
tiona, and made to reveal certain piinaiples. 
Tims both form and content arc analyzed out 
of experience by the diJTcicufciabing power of in¬ 
telligence. 

Tho Ilerbailinn like the Kantian theory of 
apperception is based on tho conception that 
mental activity consists in tho clash of two 
factors; that both unite to form the experience, 
But wiLli Ilerbnrt Lhosc Lwo Jactois aLo not a 
content given to the mind on the quo hniul and 
a form given by the mind on the other. On 
lhc cotilmry, he conceives them to be on the 
one hand a new datum for experience and on 
Die othci the mass of organized experience 
through which this now datum obtains mean¬ 
ing and interest To be suic the apncrcciving 
ideas according lo Herbal t chffci from that 
which i.s apperceivcd in being organized, related, 
assimilated, and Iheicm lies their power to 
appoiccivc the new idea. But they tuc not, 
ns with KanL, mere principles of organization, 
forms to he applied to new given content 
They are simply old experiences Lhnt have 
all cruiy been appmceivcd, and have tluig 
acquired the pmvci of apperceiving the now 
oil eh Thus, experiencing to llerhart is tho clash 
of two faetois of content, a synthetic process 
na with Kant, buL not a synthesis of factoi a 
radically cliflficnt in quality The idea lhnt 
apperceives dilTcis fiom the one that is nppor- 
eeived only m having previously enjoyed the 
advantage of haying been taken in, assimilated, 
or nnperceivcd by the mind. 

The diffeicnccs between these views of ap¬ 
perception may be figuratively lcprcscntcd as 
follows. The apperception of LcibniLx is like 
the activitj’ of a machine that lnnnu fact mips 
by combining ceitiun rtiw materials into fin¬ 
ished products, The iippcicepUcm of Kant 
is like the activity of a machine lhal manu- 
fnctuies hy adding certain constituent elements 
to tho law material, as Lhe warp that binds it 
together The apperception of IIcrbaiL ia 
like the assimilation of food by the body As 
new material is assimilated, it becomes parL of 
the living tisiue, by contact with which now 
fond can be made to live According to Lcib- 
liil/, the mind thinks or nppeiceivos its percep¬ 
tions. Accouling to ICant, tins process means 
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the imposition of forms of organization upon 
the perceplioiiN lienee one in not for wrung m 
saying; that with KnnL Mu' a pnmi fnruiH do the 
op perceiving or Lhiiikmg. According to Iler- 
bnrt it is one perception, one idea, llml makes 
or appcroeivcs another Ideas arc not dead 
nod nets of an active mind, They are living 
orcaq, Tlicy are m n vei y veiil muiho the mind, 
Tho Jlerhurtinii conception of apperception 
liaa two fiinrtniiicnUitly impurUid iipiilieuLions 
to educational theory. In the fiisl place, if 
involves llio rejection of the family theory, 
niu\ cmiheipicnUy the theory of fmnml discipUno 
(q u ) us ordinarily held. In Lhe mtuiii! place, 
it Icada lo a formulation of mnllmil and nurie- 
plum hom the point of view td the. experience 
already attumed by the child The ques- 
tion of fmmal discipline is emiHideiod in a sepa¬ 
rate [irtLelc. Here, however, it may In? in 
place Lo note that, ninco a cron ling lo I lie 
IiicuHy theory tlio ability to mrry on the menial 
process is a function of ceilum uhstrael inner 
powers, there is no lejison lo suppose 11mL Lo 
one who accepts Lins lhe my the atupusUmn of 
knowledge need lie of any cdueulimu] einme- 
([iiQiice except in fao far as it alfoids a inenim or 
d^ciplLmiip; these families We do not think 
because wo have ideas, but been use we 1 1 live 
faculties, Wo do not impiove onr poweis of 
thought by incicasing our sloekof ideas, but by 
stieiiglhemiifi our ]U)wer to niiiiiipuJale them. 
According to the psychology implicit in lhe 
theory of Lncho and Leibnitz., and even Mint, 
of KnnL, since it is lhe family LhuL appen eives, 
the teacher .should .slnvc to imrnnve fins power 
by Inunuig. Oil l ho oilier Jmnil, ncemdmg 

to Lhe psychology of Hoi bail, ... it is lhe 

idea that appereeivea, the leudier should stiiui 
to increase the stock of iisHinilaled experience 
in lhe child's mind hv msUuKuni 
The Herbarium theoiy of appeieeplion 
Lhlows the emphasis not on the quiilily nT llm 
mind,but rallioi an Us content; nut on the self- 
activity by which according lo many lhe child's 
development in wholly condilioiied, but rntlier 
upon llic aclhilyof lhe ideas, Iho eflicienov of 
which depends upon lhe thoroughness with 
which they have hem assiimlaLeil Now 
clTectivc assimilation with IleibniL is, Lo say 
the least, veiy largely dependent upon tlio 
arniuRcuient of muleiial u\ ins U* Ur lion, In 
olher woitls, llie excellence of Lhe child's 
abilities is mainly lhe consequence of Iho 
efficiency wdh which lie bus been taught 
Ilowoior, it js poifeutly evident that good 
lear.hmg piuilviees very different insults on 
different minds This fncL ih nut neglected by 
llerlmrl, Hn grants the iinpni lain e of the 
individuality at Uic child lUil lo lum thin 
lmlivichmlity seems not .so much the hdiucc of 
those cnejgioa by which menial develojnnent is 
to bo hi ought about, as vnllici a iuhvi of factors 
likely Lo interfere with the piopei apperception 
of thcmntcnnl of mslmction Tims tin* posi¬ 
tive* factor hi mental grow tli is uiTorded by 


instruction The inner elmraelrrishei of tho 
child me regarded nvthir an negative influ¬ 
ences, mleifei mg niLh m dmlorliug tlio natmal 
effects that miglil be .supposed lo apnng from 
the teaching llml has liven given Certain 
]ierulianl ies, tempejaiueiit, emotion*, disruse, 
are nil physiological hindranreH to Lhti pure 
mental pioeess uf upperee|tlimL Thei must 
be known, noL to lie utilised, Imt to be coun- 
leraeled 

Thus iM'eoicling lo Ilnjmit the fundamental 
eimsidnitlimi in education is the order in 
which ntulmnl m pii'sented lo lhe child's 
imiul 1 ‘Yojii I In' jiumt of view of nieilmd, this 
lends li> the* Mi-ealleil funutil ati fn s f<yr) m m- 
sti'uelmu* Tluui the pond uf \iev> uf Kubjed, 
iiinUei, if. nunlws the miiingeiiieiiUif Uiemmsn 
of sLurl v in mii h an m ilei llniL eaeli piece uf uoik 
consulider. Lhe rial mol picpnralifin foi the next, 
Appeieeplion with Ilnlmil is nmily/cil into 
two process! s rnneenlration, or nhsorplion, 

unci icflrelinn Tlie fii ^t imulves Lhe Inking 
in of new luateiial, iiml the hcpoimI ils oiganian- 
turn in H'fcieuee to lhe whole body of nlms m 
lhe mind of the leaiuei ('micentintion means 
tlml the new ulc.i possesses enough allimly Tor 
tin 1 eimtenls of Liu 1 mind to arouse aUeution, 
UmL in, lo drag above the tliierdudil of etinsdoiiH- 
nes.i appeicmiug ideas Uidleelum means 
the gradual rcmgimi/ul ion of thougbl uiiilei the 
inlluenre of the new idea. To be nlisoihed, 
multn inii'.l he elniilv pvesenteil TIih Jh.tt, 
sleji Jh iburt (ailed eJisu ness, Hein amilv/eil 
it in I u two, prepaiiLlioii and pirsenliilion. 
'lhe Icnehev luusl inv\iuie the wnv fur iuslnic- 
tnni by hiiding what idi as the child ulieady 
pos‘'i^ , 'e,H winch muv coiislilule u 1 iuhih for 
iippeieeiung I lie new topic He must then so 
ptcsenl this topic llml it is mnlilj *ei/ed hy 
lhe emiM'iousne^s linn voummI lo expect it 
Till* auei-essiu* topics Unit me pieseiiled must 
aho be inleiielaU'il so Unit each tiii'mvs light 
an the other Method must biing out this 
connection 1 fence a second step of ineLhnd, 
or iisiueiiilioii A^oeialed nmleiijil ginspnl 
Lngr Llier m n unity of udliH'Uou gK<'S ay.slein, 
the Llmd ,slen in method When Lhe mind, 
thus posM'.s^ed of ayxLcm, leads upon the new 
UuHighUiidoesso witli mganiml meUiod. Tho 
htep in insti uetinii that nuns lo insure Lina 
result Unhurt eidLs method As we have mth. 
Hem luenks up elejiinc^s into piepavatioii and 
presentalioji .System and method ore by him 
called eoudeuHuUou and application Pio- 
fpHsor.H ('linrli<H and I'Yaitk lileMuny de.signatc 
llie formal steps as piepaiation, jirt senljitnm, 
emnpaiisoii, geneiali/nlion, mid applieutiou, 
The icqniieiueiils of appeieeplion are funda- 
meiUnl tn determining the ftmiinl steps They 
me eipndlv evident in lleiImrlnui seheniPH for 
Lhe nmingeinent of tlio course of study. Tlneo 
interrelated conceptions, deduced eithei wholly 
or partial!v fioin Urn pnneiple of apperception, 
have governed Lho atiheincH nf nnnngcTncnt 
of the followura of Ilerbart. These arc corrc- 
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lation {q v ), cone on lia lion {qv ), and the cul¬ 
ture epoch theory (qv.). ]Jy correlation in 
meant such arrangement of Ihe different lines of 
work in the school that the work in ouch con¬ 
stantly bears upon the wink that is hemp done 
at the same tune in the other subjects Them 
aio many schcmos nn«l degrees of correlation, 
but it is evident that the punciplc always h 
laigely an application of the idea of apper¬ 
ception iSoj Loo, concentration, winch means 
that one subject of study 19 solecLed aa tho 
cent rid one in tho curriculum mid all others 
arc sLuilied as means of comprehending it 
better, is merely a close application of the prin¬ 
ciple of presenting the new' through its relation 
to the old. 

The scheme of concentration has usually been 
associated with the outline epoch theory (q o ), 
According to this theory, the aLudios should he 
pi cion ted to the child m the Older of then 
appeal mice in tho history of the race Thus 
the child will he led tinough a hours of " cul- 
tiu’o epochs ” corresponding to Lliom m tho 
history of civilisation The justification for 
tins 01 del of study lies in that it is supposed to 
he the oule\ of element apperception on the 
part or the child Twe reasons may be olTcied 
for this, and each illustrates a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent view in regrusl to the pincoxs of apper¬ 
ception According to one of these views the 
order of growth in cultuia is its natural, ilfi 
logical, its inevitable older, The child must 
pass through these sLngca because the mitme 
of the miitmal of culture is such that each stage 
ih the logical and noce.s.saiy piepnrntion foi 
the apperception of the next, Ilero ivo find 
the views of Lessing, Ilerdei, and llrgcl Iler- 
bart, who himself gave a .suggestion toward tho 
culture epoch theoiy, mny be said to lmvo 
found in history the clew to the logical order 
of appoicoption 

The second considoiatum that led to Lhc cul¬ 
ture epoch theory was that of psychological 
recapitulation This view w r ns intimately 
related to, and indeed founded upon, that of 
biological lccapitnlntion According to it, tho 
child manifests successively certain instincts. 
These ln&linets appear in the older of then’ 
racial evolution Upon Lhein depend tho 
child's interests and activities, and upon in¬ 
terest and activity depend liifl ability to apper- 
ceivo To teach a child of 6 wliat appeals to 
instincts that do not develop until 12 is to fail 
uLterly in lesulLg, Tho child apporceivcs only 
wlmfc lie is in teres led in, and he is interested 
only in Lhal which appeals to instincts that 
lmvo aL least begun to ripen, 

According to the first, the Ilcrbaitian con¬ 
ception of culture epochs, the lack of appci- 
ccplion when culture niatcnal belonging to 
later civilizations is presented to a young child 
is clue to the lack of experience According 
to tho second conception, ifc is not thus caused, 
but is rathci tho result of immaturity or tho 
instincts to which the ideas and feelings of this 


later culturo appeal No amount of mere 
experience with words and facts can make a 
child of N conipiehcnd fully tides of romantic 
love Mere physical maturity brings with it a 
psychological maturity that after all couula 
most foi power of apperception 

•So fai as the culture epoch is concerned, it 
is doubtless trim that both lines of aigumcnfc 
in support of it rue in a measure justifiable 
Rub tor tho treatment of tho conception of 
apperception Lhc differences between them is 
oj great importance, It mjivcs ns an introduc¬ 
tion to a modem inlorpielation of appercep¬ 
tion ftomcuvlmt different from Lhftt of Ilcrbnrt, 
Just ns wiLh Ilcrbnrt nppciccplion is made to 
depend upon the activity of picviously assimi¬ 
lated ideas, instead of as formerly upon llmt 
of abstiacfc faculties, so in this modern theory 
ifc is made to depend upon the activities initiated 
by the instincts rather than upon tho mere 
functioning of experience acquired earlier by 
the individual. Thus in a sense the more 
modern tendency lins been to icvivo the notion 
of nu inner activity bang behind the mental 
content nnd vivifying it 

Tlm’o are two methods of conceiving tins in- 
net activity. According to the one, the concep¬ 
tion of Wundt, apperception is ff the activity 
of thi) will in tlio lealm of ideas. ,J The will is 
an agency determinative of the direction of 
attention, and in fulfilling this function it lifts 
ccitnm ideas into the focus of consciousness or 
nppcrccives them According to the other con¬ 
ception, apperception is incidental to the func¬ 
tioning of the instinctive activities When 
these activities meet a check, that is, when 
they fail to gain in an automatic manner the i c- 
eults for which Lhey exisL, then dissatisfaction is 
aroused, attention is cliitwn to the situahon, its 
chnuictciifiticfl are analyzed, and eventually 
their significance is so interpreted that a snLis- 
fnctoiy learned reaction is substituted for the 
original instinctive one. Thus nppci ccption 
is a men till activity loused by the need of read¬ 
justment, and operative only on those factois 
that must be distinguished and intcipreted in 
order to scevue this result Instead of bring 
merely a function of previous experience, iL is 
r.athei a funcLion of those inner instincLivo 
needs around the satisfaction of which both 
the physical and the mental activities of the 
individual ecu Lev 

Tho WundLian theoiy differs from tins 
instinct-motoi theoiy of apperception only in 
that, aflcr Llio fashion of Leibnitz and Kant, 
it emphasizes rather moro the spontaneous 
acLivity of a purely mental facLor The mind 
in apperception, according to Wundt, asserts 
itself, fixing the attention, clarifying the ideas, 
nnd thus rousing ceitnin corresponding physio¬ 
logical activities. Wo feel our mental cnci gy 
innervating tho muaclca. Apperception is cona¬ 
tion. It ia tho struggle of tho will to deter¬ 
mine tho conduct of the individual Thus 
it ia immediately connected with movement, 
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and in facL llie fion.sc of Lite physical aclhi- 
Lics Llmt uppciception initiates iutgiuiificfl 
llio absorption o! the mint) in Lho woik ol 
npprrcoivinB 

flight licic Lho ins line L -1110 lor or Rene Lie the¬ 
ory jnAltmH point that npprieeptiun append 
only wlion tlicio is foiccd upon the inmd a seme 
□f fis nclwUica thiough. some [ailmc of adjust¬ 
ment, Thus Apperception is not nmioly ft eon- 
dition of willed movoinvnh as ^itli Wundt, hub 
also a result oT a failure lo move in n f»atis[|L 0 - 
tury mannov, This fniluro 1 oiises the muni to 
discover wind. it wished Lo do, in what respect 
it had failed to accomplish its instinctive pur¬ 
poses, and the various factois in the biLunLion 
that mmy suggest this or that reaction ns hhujy 
to provo a successful method of dealing with jL. 
The two Lheoncs arc not antagonistic Lo each 
other- Hathci they may ha fluid Lo supple¬ 
ment each other. To Wundt apperception is 
the uitallcctual phase of counUon To the 
genetic theory it is the intellectual phase of ic- 
ftcljustmout. ' Wundt finds in it Lite numifpsla- 
lion of the fico inner cncigy ol Die miH. The 
genetic theory finds it to lie llui aLlimtion of the 
mind Lo its mnci needs when thobe fail Lo ho 
satisfied by horcdltaiy rcnrlionh. When wo 
pass to tho educntionnl npplicalioa of thc&c 
conceptions of apperception, we fmi\ that they 
lie esiontinily in the view that interest and ef¬ 
fective application to any school work is not 
diicctly a function of oxpoiiouco in Mmilui’ linen, 
but is immediately dppemlont upon a nemos of 
the value of this work m unite tying the inuci 
needs of the Hclf It is Lruc, cxpcucnco may lead 
one Lo see a valuo in work Llmt Lo tlie unex¬ 
perienced would seem incro useless drudgery. 
But the experiences merely makes clear the 
connection between tho work and Llic need, 
lb cannot cieate tho need. Tho energy m a 
motive comes from within, from instinct 01 
free personality Kxpeiienee merely enable a 
this energy to nccpliro clearness and direction, 
and thus to bccomo a conscious motive. 

Thus tho modem schoolmaster, following the 
genetic theory of appeiccption, does not ex* 
poet to get children Intel ested m tho nmttei 0 f 
instruction lncicly by connecting it With some¬ 
thing already known by tho child. It is nec¬ 
essary mthcT to show that the schoolroom tasks 
are worth while. There aic ninny things con¬ 
cerning winch we know milch ana at the same 
time wish to know no moic. Often enough 
tho child betraya this attitude in the school. 
Instructmu breeds tho iudiffwence of mcio 
familiarity unless it connects itself with needs 
that bo the child seem vital Objects do not 
excite altoution becauao they arc well known, 
Indeed, the familiar thing, unless it Suggests to 
us some new problem that wo feel lo lie impor¬ 
tant, does not seizo tho attention at all. The 
important first sLep m instruction is not moio 
preparation that simply calls tip what the child 
knows of a subject, blit lathci the fen call ad ow¬ 
ing of the application which is to bo the final 


atop, mid m which all Hint is to be learned will 
find its meaning and value ]■], n 
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APPLICATION — In Leaching, llniL gon- 
ernl principle which culls for Llio arquhition 
or fixing of knowledge Lhrough action, explo¬ 
sion, or practice. also given ns Lho fifth stop 
in lho mo thud of the reed Mum liuil down by 
the IIoilmrLniiiH (See IlnniiAin; Mkiiiou, 
(ti.nijiiU.; Fojimal SiKi*^ ) The popular peda¬ 
gogical .HULeniouL that LI loro should be "no 
impro.ssiuii without o\|)rosHuin ,f in leaching 
comoidos xm111 Him piinoiplo The pinieiple 
of application has had its fullo.sl exposition at 
Llio hands of tho followed of Jlorlmil in tlioir 
Uontmont of Lho HoibaUmn "ilcvrlopmont 
lesson, 11 whore it is Lho lifLh or film] "sLop” of 
the roeilalurn. In Ilorbnrl'.H ouginnl ami 
expanded ouLlino iL whh known ns Llio alngo of 
ff inotliO(l n and wuh tho fourth and final "slo]) " 
Iu modrni podagopricid piuclwo, Llw pnunplo 
Ima two liKidra of expiossmg ilwolf (1) la 
rocjuning Unit Lho oiiginnl urquiHilum p of 
knowledge and valuos Lho proihiet of nelion, 
ns in any pioeoHH of "learning by doing/' 
Tlda is the chniucLeiinlii; mode lliat the prin¬ 
ciple tnkcfl m tho "active learning" of the 
kindergarten mul Uio »u»o modoni type of 
pritmivy school. It iR also noted ospevinUy 
in the leaching of innmml tuuning, hiboralniy, 
Bcienco, (hawing, .singiiiR, mid flimilfii subjects 
affording a lar^e oppoi LuniLy for action (2) In 
icquiriug that knowledge largely communicated 
tluough couvei hciIioh, at the printed pttgf*, 
be given notiial niijilientiou afl a final Hide- 
guard against dcfcclivc mristri'y. The pi in- 
ci]i\o takoH ihn Bocond clmractor irL ie mode 
in the leaching of Lho nioie abatiact mibjcels 
(physics, ethics, ole.) to ninluic students, 
In this way gcnmnl laws, truLha, mul jireccpts 
arc lirouglitinLo effect, Lusted, and, if ncccssaiy, 
lccGuftlmclod 

The principle of "application "hnH Jiocngivon 
an emphasized and extended imporLfliicc &incc 
tlio advent of modeln psyqliological infliicnco 
ill teaching theory and tho inLroduclion of 
^^ aQtlve ,, Buh]caU (manual Iraiiimg, nnLuio 
study) into tlio curriculum. Tho advantages 
which accrue fiom its use in tho teaching or 
learning process arc numerous. A few may 
be noted' (1) It guarantees a rigid selection 
and elimination of facta; (2) These qrc learned 
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in association, lather Limit m isolation or in 
detached giuupHj (b) Tho ideas involved in 
a given subject mo properly emphasized in 
the thought HyHlcmj (d) They lire iiwocinLod 
jn ihft onler of piiiclicul need, (5) The think¬ 
ing pioccv* in impiovod by Lhe ineiciihcrl inteicst 
find attention which conies Lhimigh doing, 
(C) The expressed lesult is n moie or less im- 
mediate ami clYcutive cheek on mm m memory 
and reasoning, anti (7) The hLiiuiiIuh which 
comes finin Hiiecensfnl achievement is ono or tho 
host incentives In fuithei 0 IT 01 L. 

The school lifts many situations and maleunls 
tlnongh u hirli to exeicise, exjne.ss, m apply 
what it leunhcs. Tho school of tho past ill'- 
pended almostcompletely on unhal ('xpiossum. 
juafc as the modern movement Lends lo legnm 
Lhc constructive 01 ninnuul nils as the majoi 
means of applying its ideas in tho oonrvrUi 
Bcsiilo these, there are tlie line nils of dinning, 
painting, cliicI music, and Lhc subtle oxpimivc- 
ncss or faro and posture whieli levcal tho 
ideas anil motives of cliiUliun m the social 
iclalions of playground and elassioom 
To neglect nny ono of tho charactciisLic 
types of oxpiCMsion, or any species or them, 
may lm lo Lose effective moans for Riving a 
bcltci knowledge lo oliilclion than thut they 
have, or to leave them with undhcovoicd inlel- 
iccliml defects UoLe repot it ions of words 
meant to express moral laws will not cniuprnmilc 
for that loss of spontaneous aelf-expiossion 
which accompanies n repressive school atmos- 
plicic In carrying out Lhc principles of " ap¬ 
plication" with tho ltmLorniJs ul limul in school 
life, four suggestions might be made (1) No 
form of application or expulsion should bo 
neglected. Opportunity for play mid socia¬ 
bility on the school ground lms a fitness for 
expressing Lhc lenl moral knowledge of childicn 
vnsLly superior Lo any facts about morality 
winch they may expicss verbally in the class¬ 
room. (2) No hum of notion or npplirntion 
should bo used when another is nunc cflicicnt 
for the pin pose involved With the imu-ngo 
child, talking about nn irregularly shaped 
bract or land is much infenoi to milking a dia¬ 
gram of H. (3) When eithei of two forms 
will do almost ccpinlly well, Llm tcnelirr nmy 
well UhC the most convenient and economical 
method, even though it Im more artificial In 
the case ol advanced Hlndniilfl, it is certiiinly less 
wasteful of Lima and energy to piosent a mathe¬ 
matical problem through nymbols thnu through 
objects, tlui latter method being roneeivnbly 
botln with younger pupils, (1)11 will fre¬ 
quently lie advisable to lih<* Heveral forms of 
application ns supplementaly Lo each uLlier. 
FrcqiienLly any unu metiiod would be inade¬ 
quate, An acnomit of n Hohnnl excursion for 
botanical study may well includo oral dcsciip- 
tions, rough drawings, and the display of objects 
collected II. S 

See ArrEucEVTiON; Method; Teaching, 
PniNcii'LEs of ; Recitation, Method or. 
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APPOINTMENT BOARDS. — Sec Boaiids 
or Education; Tuachijiih, Affointhiunt of; 
Tuaciiliik, A(ii3N'cn;ft p University Boards of 
Appointment. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. — See 
Teacuiuik, Appointment of 

APPORTIONMENT OP SCHOOL FUNDS. 
— After taxes have been levied for the support 
of a ays Lem nf schools, the proceeds of such 
taxation must he distributed, except in tlio 
ense of distnct or town taxation, which is ex¬ 
pended where collected, in such a mnnm ns 
to seenic Lhc object for which the taxes were 
raised. Thcoiclicidly Lhc object to be kept m 
mnul m such a ihsLubution is a rt enter equali¬ 
zation of boLh tlio burdens and the advantages 
of education. (Hoc mlicle on Taxation run 
Education) The different plans m use in 
the different states wy much in nature nnd 
in the fluccebs with which they accomplish this 
purpose The diffcicnt bascs^ foi distribution 
may he airanged in an nsaoiuling scale, accord¬ 
ing'to their success in. attaining fcliia object 

I Single Bases of Apportionment —By 
a single basis is meant a plan by which all the 
Hchool money distributed by the slate, or by a 
county, or both, is distributed tD the smaller 
flub divisions on ono single basis, such as enroll¬ 
ment or attendance This diffeis fiom a com- 
binntiun basis, upon whieli n port of the money 
is distiihuLcd on one basis and the remainder 
on ono or more diffeient bases, the rewilt- 
ing apportionment being a combined result of 
the use of two oi more bases. 'Undei thoaiiiglo 
basis plan wc have the following types, ar¬ 
ranged in their older of moilt. 

1 T(i\cR-wiinc-]niitl]i(iMti —This is tho low¬ 
est and the poorest basis of apportionment in 
use. By it the slate, or the county, mcidy 
becomes a Lnx-collccLor and gives back lo 
each .school unit the money which it has just 
fmccd tho school unit to pay to it in the form 
or u Lav The Minnesota “local mill tax " is an 
example of this, whero the county levies a one- 
mill tax on all property and then gives it to 
each school dislnct in proportion lo the amount 
paid by each. In the early days oT school 
taxation this basis was commonly used, but it 
is liLLlc used ftl present, produces no equaliz¬ 
ing effect, and its use ns an apportionment 
1 m sir pi nimbly will bo entirely discontinued 
before, many yesus. 

2. Taxable Properly Basis, —By this the in¬ 
come from taxation is distributed to tho counties 
or districts on the basis of tlio taxable property 
of the county or districts, as shown by the 
last assess meat list, and without reference to 
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whether Uic Luxes far the. year luivc been paid 
or not In Lius last respect il is more just than 
the picccding basis, buemise it ynovidcs fund& 
Tor the maintenance of schools for the liducn- 
tian of the children whether their laLhuirf have 
been able to pay Ihuir tuxes or not The 
basis ih used liy PcniiHylvnnia for the tlwlnbil¬ 
lion of quo third, and liy Now Jeisey for tho 
distribution of 00 pet cent of Llie slide appiopria- 
i'mn like the premium basis, it wiw once much 
used, 1 >ut Iiiliiiow been nbundrnied by nenily 
nil whites. It possessor no (idmmlioniil nig- 
nifirurico, and produces liLlle equalling effect 
I) Total Population /Jum.--This basis 
marked a first atop toward n dislJilmlion bear¬ 
ing Mime relation Lo the mimbor of childien to 
be educated, and svas ouee i^ed much nun a Lluui 
it is to-day New Yoik still uses it u.s a pui lial 
basis for tho iliblribulion of ntiit& funds, lib 
also docs Vermont Us defer Is lie in that a 
census is taken only infrequently, while changes 
in population arc frequent and rapid, that Urn 
total population bears no real 1 elation Lo tho 
number of children in the aoinmmuty, even 
in rural districts; and that it lams no i ela¬ 
tion to the number of shoots that mink ho 
nifliiUmncd. 

4. School Papulation Itasifi ,—Tliis is com¬ 
monly known as Urn school census basis, the 
money being distributed in dueofc prnpniLimi to 
llie miinher of children of school age (hec 
SfjnofiL CnNftCJs) iii tho county 01 district 
It appears at fimt ghuwtj lo be a just hurts, and 
Us extensive use, 3K states using it m whole or 
\ti part as n hurts lot the dwsUilniLuiu of acliool 
funds, would indicate that it lias been so re¬ 
garded by legislator mid schoolmen Any 
careful calculation as Lo its results, however, 
will show that it is a very unsnl is factory basis 
to use. It bears no relation to the teal cost 
of ilia in taming schools, viz, the number of 
teaching who must be employed lo teach the 
childien H greatly favors the city ns opposed 
to the country, and the largo .school as opposed 
ta the small school It plares no premium 
on the many educational efforts which roin- 
nuimtics should lie cncomagcd to make for 
tlioniBelves, such as Lho proMsion of good 
teachers, small classes, enforcement of atten¬ 
dance laws, provision of extra educational 
efforts so as to attract a larger proportion of 
Lhc children into lho public schools, and the 
awakening of n community pride in the flchoola 
themselves. To rt miniate a community to 
educational activity is moic important Limn to 
reduce Us taxes. 

d Enrollment Bas l,9 . — This is a distinct ad¬ 
vance over the ociibus bftMs, m Ihnl a community 
is paid only for the number of children it gets 
into tho schools for a dehniLo period of time, 
instead of for lho number of names of children 
it gels on the census lhls It is nsctl as a basis 
of apportionment in New Hampshire and in 
Minnesota, where a IG-day nnd i\ dO-day on- 
roilmenb, rcapcc lively, avg required. It placed 


a premium on gelling the child into the bchnal 
and in Minnesota on keeping Inin long enough 
La gel linn iulm*hted m the twhoul work r ihn 
basis, however, must he legurded as a tiiim 
mtiijn bums from cvmu.s to daily alLcndance. 

0. Average l)aily At tindance Perns —This 
basis is used in whole or in pai t by n number of 
slates, and is a distinct imurovouiPut aver 
any preceding Imsin liiHtena of paying f fJP 
dukUoii on il ci'iimv- mil, or children liiuidUnl fur 
a limited Lime, puyinenis me made nnly on llio 
hurts uf llio iworuRo number uf eliildien ie- 
limit'd on the rolls of Llio Mdiool dining lhc 
entire school yeui IL is a Turin of "payment 
by results,” ns gnud dnilv uLlomUwT is the 
result of many community elfin U w Inch should 
lie encouraged , It sUuudaU-H communities to 
educational activity, and involves nil that lhc 
cmoUmvnt hum mvoU os, nnd move, 

7 Affifitffttlc ])ayt* f AltviulahCf Haxix -—Tins 
basin is an nllenipL lo mcioiiiro even more closely 
the work of the school, and in pii) only foi 
tlui nctunl allondunec. Average attendance 
is ealciilalrd 011 a\eiagc* mondieidup (see 
Kirpnrali 1 ai tides for definiLioiih of Lei'ina), 
and hence meludes ebiUhen belonging lo ilic 
school and absent foi n day or Luo at a Lime 
as well us those actually picsont Aggregate 
days 1 atLendttpre, m llio conliaiv, iiicludcA only 
LlifJ.sc actually picseiit, eoiintiug by lgilf diO'a, 
nnd the lolal amount Lube nppoiLiom'd ls di¬ 
vided liy; llie total mimhei of tln^’H 1 aUendimce. 
thus giving a coUain nuiuher of cerds pci diihl 
per (lay to he paid This Im^s is the most 
ummilc uf all, hut Uh uh' uhme wuhlil exact 
a lieuviiT jienally fiom tlu k aniall country 
acliool Jit fnvoi of Lbe huge city helionl, due to 
the longer term and Lbe luigor mimhei of 
children laughL by one Leaeliei in the cities, than 
does the school cfuaus jmsia now in use Com¬ 
bined with mu lie basis which /list recognised 
lhc Unit of co^t of nmmlcmuwe, which is lho 
teacher or room imiinlnhied, it ih (lie most jufit 
of all baMXs, It is ho used by Now Jciicy in 
making tho enmity uppotlionment. 

8. Diulncl IPum. —This basis ns ufced in pmt 
as a basis nf appm Lion meat by a Few NWcru 
stnLes II is an nuliicet idtenipt lo jpcognizc 
the Mnit of cost of luiuniaimng iv helumi and 
the tonchci who must be employed. In making 
apportionment n dfTnnlc sum or proportion is 
first set a^iclo and given Lo each (hsLi icl, with out 
regard Lo mzc. IL is also an attempt Lo crniali/e 
tlic upportionmejits as heLwTen niiiil and low'll 
or city schools, Lho diistiicl (juoLu being Lho 
Haintt for each Com limed with some other 
basis it can bo flnunged ho as lo produce good 
renuUii, but used nlont it would l>e impracliciil 
mul unjust, except m a stub) where all lbe difl- 
liicts employed aboul Llio same number of 
teadicrs, in which ease it would approximate 
tho ncxL basis of apportionJiicnt. 

0 ?7u 3 2'cne/ie?’ Employed Bnxin ,—Tins ia 
used as a partial basin Toi lho apportionment of 
funds by New Yoik, New Jersey, I’emiBylvama, 
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anrl Vermont Delftv are alone uses it ns a single 
basis It can he shown by calculation that it is 
in many respects the most just single liusis that 
could he used Tho money collected fTom 
nil on the basis of wealth would Lie distributed 
for the benefit n( aU on the lmsis uf the number 
of t cache is needed to tench the cluldicii foi 
whom the taxes w ere collected, Tlie larger 
communities, whoio laigei salaries are paid and 
motp children mo taught under one Lonelier, 
would have moie paionta and more wcnULi to 
provide any extra .sum needed The basis, 
however, fails to place any premium on many 
desirable educational clients on the part of u 
community, and in tins lies its chief defect. 
Combined with RKgvegiUe clays 1 attendance 
it fojnis one of fclie most just and one of the 
best combined bases of apportionment that can 
be devised 

II Combined Bases of Apportionment. — 
A combination of two or more bases is used by 
a number of fdalcs in order to sccuie a moic 
equitable result in tlu> dhtnhulicm of sehoul 
money Pcrnisylvniim, for example, distrib¬ 
utes the atato appropriation on the buses of 
teachers employed, school census, and pi op city 
valuation, one Lhircl on each; New Jersey in 
making the county apportionment Rives S20U 
for cncii tcnchoi (miplnyod, ami the lemuinrlcr 
is apportioned on the basis of aggregate days’ 
atleiubincej m Nebraska one fomth of tho 
county apportionment is given to Llic school 
distnels equally and without rcftiml to size, 
and Liu? reinamdor on the basis of school census, 
and California, in making the county appor¬ 
tionment, Rives SI550 Lo each school for each 
teachei, counting 70 census children as a 
tcachci, and tho leniaindcr on the Imsi.s of 
aveingu daily attendance Various combina¬ 
tion buses cun be devised, which, if carefully 
calculated out, will give frnily c(|uitahlc 10 turns, 
but Lho besL basis, fiom an educational point 
oT view, us a combination of teachers actually 
employed wi Hi avc i i age or aggregate days’ a Llciul- 
ancc, together wiLh a small reserve fund, as 
will he described lutci If the length of term 
vanes gieatly throughout the state, Mien 
ai'eiagc daily attendance is the bcttei, ns it 
equalizes nil schools as to terms and docs not 
work injustice to the rural schools; but if the 
term is about the same throughout the state, 
nn in Connecticut, where all schools arc required 
Lo pi ovide a nine moiiLhs' school, then aggre¬ 
gate days’ aLLendanec is the boltci, as it places 
i premium on moie desirable efforts on tho 
prut of the community 

III Effort and Need Bases,—In a few 
nbatcH mi attcinpL has been made to apportion 
at least u part of the fund or tnxes with more 
direct reference lo lho efforts made by com¬ 
munities to provide good schools lor them¬ 
selves, and also with reference to the relative 
needs of communities The setting apart of 
a loscivo fund of from 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent, to be used, aftci the regular apportion¬ 


ment has been made, to lender additional assist¬ 
ance to those communities which have made 
a maximum effoit and are stdl in need of addi¬ 
tional assistance to enable them Lo main tain 
a school the Irnglh of tune required by law, is 
the simplest form of such aid. The regular 
apportionment basis continues to be used, 
anrl the reserve fund is used only to render 
additional assistance to those camimuulica 
whose peculmi ciicuinstances warrant extra 
aid The State Ho aid of Education usually 
distributes the irscrve fund, und only nfLcr 
inu\sligation Indiana's 5 2 per cent reserve 

fund is un example of this form or extra aid 
YennouL and New Hampshire give somewhat 
stmiliu cwm stance to those towns whose tax 
for schools has exceeded n certain rate hi ass a- 
clnisetts uses the entiic income from ils school 
fund to help pom towns, distributing the fund 
only to those towns having a total valuation of 
taxable property of less than §2,500,000, and 
having n graded schedule based on valuation 
and the proportion of the tolnl town tnx dc- 
voLcd lo schools, Lliosc having the lowest valua¬ 
tion and devoting the largest propoi Lion of 
their taxes to schools receiving the largest 
amounts The pimciplc involved in the setting 
aside or n leperve fund foi the aid of nccessittnis 
communities is one that ought to secure foi it 
a wide adoption and usefulness. After (lie 
best unifoim Apportionment plan that can be 
devised lms been put into use, there will si ill 
be a few poor communities winch cannot meet 
the demands of the stnlu, though they laiso 
the highest amount of tax allowed by law 
Tn Connecticut a stdl further cxLcnsinn of 
the piineiplc of the equalization of opportuni¬ 
ties and advantages has been made by a low 
which vuLually equalizes the advantages of 
education lo every child in the slate up Lo 
S25 00 per year, on a basis of average daily 
attendance, mid at the same time equalizes 
the burden of support on cvciy taxpayer clown 
to a tax of four mills on the dollar 

High School Apportionments —In must 
states no distinction is mtitle in Lbc apportion¬ 
ment of funds between elementaly schools and 
high schools, the money going to a common 
school fund ami any balance needed being 
Tamed by extra local taxation In a few otheY 
states, California being an example, nil funds 
foi the two classes of schools arc caiefully 
scgiogftted, and extia aid for high schools is 
apportioned at a difTeicnt lime and in a dif¬ 
ferent manner from that foi elementary schools 
In a numboi of other stales where this segrega¬ 
tion of funds is not made, some loiin of extra 
aid is gianted for the maintenance of high 
schools For a consideration of this, sco High 
Schools, Suupout of E. P. C 

Europe —The apportionment of bcIiooI sup- 
poit in European countncg is far more com¬ 
plicated than in the United States, and fre¬ 
quently involves traditions and vested interests 
that arc hard Lo disentangle. In general, 
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however, it nmy be snid that Gienl Britain In 1000—1007 this imtionnl government con- 
ciiatuinites ita largo national grant to public fcrihutoil to the auppoit of clomentuiy ecluca- 

cdiication partly to relievo local burdens and lion in England ovoi S .'30,000,000 (£ 10,40s,000) 

partly to stimulate local effort, mul Unit in l)io whilst local con tiibu Lions were about $14,000,000 

centralized administrative schemes of Prance (XB, 1)30,000). The stole thus conUibuted nejuly 

and the Geinmn stoLes the fitjiLo grants arc 55 per mil 

contributions Lo aid the coin mu m ties m carry- Since IS 15 5 the national govcnnnonfc had 
nig exit prescribed govern m on ini mensmes also subsidized Lrehiiical mul m b education by u 
In England, for example, local milhorilirs viujcly of grants cal ell I a led Lo encourage 
lix salaries; on Die Continent the blnlc or local cntcrpiiRo nml supplement lor id cffoi t m 
nation does so (at leant the minimum). Eng- ciisf of uon'iiity. These were Die South 
land may withhold a grant to n community pay- KphsuikLoii grams, and their bestowal ennied 
big hftlnries deemed too low; m Trance the the right oS inspection The basis ur appnr- 
state simply pays the prescribed snlnuea, lioiinicnt mis very eumplienled. resting pmLly 
nncl in Prussia the stnto aids the community on the principle of payment lor insults and 
in paying such snlnrics. pnrDy on need nf mmLiug in local equip- 

AvporlionmentmEngland — Governmental roe- moot Thesp gmnls have now hern Iriuisfeucd 

ognition of education came m England tliTough to the Hoard of Educulion, for administration, 
natural grants to subsidize private or plnluii- who thus control the expendiUuc of about 
thropic effort. fiointimcs grants were simply $2,£00,000 (.04.50,000) in 1007— IOOrt The 
lump sums, sometimes based on numbers of Bojiid of Education also makes special grants 
children dealt with By tile middle of the nine- to encourage the local li nming of those destined 
tcenbh century an elaborate scheme of payment Lo bo Louchers; and under the Act of H102, it 
by results Imcl developed. National money wns ivn.i empowered Lo subsidize horondarycdiica- 
dislributcd Lo privately managed bcIiooIh. not on tiou wheio approved standards wuru mam- 
tlio basis or lncro numbers, but on the basis of tamed 

lim mimbcrs who could loach grades of scbolai- On many. The revenue for the suppoit of 

shin tested by examinations The scheme wna elementary cdueaLum in Germany is derived 
logical, but the system of examination proved from two iriam sources — sLate and local, 
impossible in Lho ease of young children, The In 1000-1901 the education of ouch pupil cost 
scheme was abandoned for elementary eduen- 47 marks, of which on Dir average the state 
tiou (thoughlong conlinucdfor technical and art contributed 13 0 maiku, oi 31 pci cent 111 
education), and there developed a complicated Prussia the crmliibillion of the state bad risen 
system of grants: (1) An average attendance from 15 pci conL in 1871 to 27 per cent in 1001, 
grant of 22 shillings for older children. 17 shil- while during Die same period the contributions, 
lings for infants; (2) A Tee grant tor those of school fees had fallen fiom 19 per rent lo ft 
schools (now all elementary schools) llmt did negligible quantity, a fraction of 1 per cent for 
not collect Ices from parents (by Act of 1S9I, nonresidents. 

amounts to 10 shillings); (3) A special subject The principles of apportionment may lie 
grant, for manual training, cookery, uml ngn- ilhjsLiaied from Prussia, There the Oust piin- 
duUui’C, wluno. equipment, and teachers are ciple m ielation to elemental y education ib Lluvl 
excessively expensive^, (4) An aid grant of the locnl coimnuiiity (ftcinciw/r) must erect 
4 shillings per child m attciulftiico plus U d. buildings nnd pay Lhc teachers. Tina burden 
for every 2 d that a rate (tax) of 1 penny yields rcsto on hcadd of families oi hounnholdciH 
less than 10 shillings per scliolnr, (5) A eninll (IltmvCtlcr) with or wiLhout ohildicn, but it 
population grant, which in effect grants £10 or may bo distributed according Lo con torsion — 
£15 to small rural schools; and (O) A temporary eacYi church member contributing Vo his own 
special aid giant for highly rated communities school This household tax is distributed 
(applies in effect to rapidly growing comm uni- according Lo possessions Tlicic is added a 
itica where locnl impiovemciiLs arc a heavy lax on tnc ground lanclloid, 
burden) The second piinciplci is that stnte aid shall 

The above complicated scheme does (n) be given lo enhance Lho pensiona and insm mice 
give an outright contribution to public cduca- of tone hois. Foi the Hist teacher of the coin- 
tion, (b) aid wcakor communities, and (c) mindly, 500 in inks, for the other undo lonelier, 
stimulate local effort* By a system of lnupcc- 300 nmiks, and for llic toinalo Leaciiers, 150 
Lion the government seeks to picserve stand' murks, is the stale contribution. This can¬ 
ards, and may withhold all or part of its grant InlmLiun may not he given for inoie limn 23 
as ci penalty foi inefficiency, Various stand- tenchms in any one district, howovci. Also it 
aids arc prescribed as (a) quality of build- adds to tho pension fund up Lo COO ntiuka, and 
ing fl j (b) number of pupil a par teacher, (c) proportionately to widows' imil orphniW pen- 
salary schedule of Icachcra, (d) number of sioiis (Lexis, Dan Untc\i ichtxwcscn, III, 00.) 
trained tcaohers, (c) equipment, etc.; the net The thiid priiici]ilc has rolercncc to needy 
eJfecfc of which is that tho i national Board of communities, or those Llmt have already 
Education can practically impose nny stand- heavily taxed themselves Here state con- 
ard ib 6oca fit tributtons may be made to extraordinary ex- 
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pensca in regard to buildings, etc, and always 
on the condition of cl full exorcise of local effort, 

It will he recalled that the State fixes (mini¬ 
mum) salaiics, qualifications, and pensions 
of teachers lienee it is under no obligation 
to incluco local cffoit in these directions through 
its state funds But it does aid in improving 
the status of tho tcachci anil in helping the 
community to better equip its schools. 

In lcgnrd to secondary and highci education 
tho same principles do not apply, hinny of the 
bGcondftvy schools are trnditionally royal or 
state institutions, and a 6 ! such deuve then 
revenue from endowments, fees, and dncct 
government appiopnaLions Others me aup- 
poi’Led by municipalities with the aid of some 
stale contributions To this class belong 
especially the scientific secondary schools 
(/WsrAufen). Higher education is entirely 
supported by the state, beyond the amount 
raised by Tees and endowments 

France —There is m France little signifi¬ 
cance in the mattci of apportionment of funds 
a a that term is understood in the United States. 
ThcslaLo (01 nation) through central authority 
establishes schools (except lnTant schools), 
fixes salaries of teachers, provides for salary 
augmentations and pensions, anil itscdf pays 
these salaries, In 1000 the nation's contribu¬ 
tion to cuirent expenses of elementary educa¬ 
tion was 65 5 per cent of the total The com¬ 
munes must provide buildings and equipment, 
but tho government now udiniinstcis a con¬ 
siderable loan fund to aid or stimulate this 
work. Efficiency is seemed by state inspec¬ 
tion The inspoctoiale and the central au¬ 
thorities decide all questions. D S 

See CJufcT otf Education, and the articles 
on the various national systems. 

References ? — 

For n del ruled considrralion of Lho vnrioiifl American 
pluiis for tile* uppnrUoinmMit of school funds sea 
Cuimuni ey, E l 1 , iSchool Fuad? and fheir ./l/) port ion- 
ment. (Teachers' CoIIoro, Columbia University, 
Contnlmtinna to lCdiiniLinn. No. 2, 100 j ) For 
fllatl'ilici, hco Lila .hinuri/ Report of tho U S Com¬ 
missioner of Education fVVasInnRton, DC) For 
Enul and, boo Statistics of Puhtic Education m Eno- 
tand and )Vates ,—ylnriuai Heports of the Hoard of 
Education For Gcnnnny, $oo Mr/mfife/jra Johrbnch 
f\Lr den PreusHi&chcn Stoat; Lexis, Das Uiitcmchts- 

l L'CALTl 

APPOSITION, METHOD OF, — See Cate¬ 
chism; Colloquies, 

APPREHENSION —A term employed to 
Lnuishilo Lho term Perception nq used by 
LribniU and Wundt Tins term n in antith¬ 
esis to the term Appaccption as employed by 
these writers If Lhn term Perception is trans¬ 
lated by the English word 11 perception 11 an 
ambiguity arise9 which was not present in the 
mind of these German wiiters because the Ger¬ 
man equivalent of the word ,f perception M is not 
of this form 


APPRENTICESHIP AND EDUCATION 

APPRENTICE TEACHER — A student 
teacher, one assigned to practice Lcaclung as 
part of a course of piofcssional training for 
teaching. Such teaching may be done (1) in 
a special training or practice school, parallel 
to bhc^ theoretic work, and under the direct 
supervision of Lhc faculty or the professional 
school, or (2) in tho classrooms of the regular 
school Bystem, at the close of a peiiod of theo¬ 
retic training, and more or less under the super¬ 
vision of the regular school officers, The 
term " student teacher n is moro appropi lately 
applied la a practice teacher working under 
tile first-named conditions, nnd " apprentice 
teacher" to one working under the sccond- 
iiQmcd conditions The conditions of practice 
teaching do not always fall into one group or 
the other, a mixed plan being used, when the 
terns arc used intei clmngeably "Piaclice 
teacher 11 is a genetic term which may be 
rightly applied to nil teachers still within their 
period of training or probation II. S. 

Sec Teachers, Training op; Monitors; 
Pupil Teacher 

APPRENTICESHIP TEACHER. — See Pu¬ 
pil Tjsaciieh. 

APPRENTICESHIP AND EDUCATION 
■—England ,—Jlistviy —The apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem arose out of the bin glial policy of modern 
Europe, when ell cudtsmcn in towns enter ml 
guilds established for mutual protection. They 
were founded on the principle that labor 
employed in mechanical tiades required more 
skill and expedience than are icquibitc in hus¬ 
bandry. It is not known precisely when 
a ppt entices hips were first established, but they 
were first mentioned m the statutes in 1389 
(12 Richaicl II, c 3) two centuries after the 
establishment of guilds m England. Ilcnry IV. 
complaining that husbandry was impoverished 
by reason of the peasantiy leaving the coun¬ 
try disLncLa to learn tiades in the cities and 
boroughs, passed a law to _ repress the in¬ 
ferior classes from becoming apprentices 
(7 Ilcnry IV, c 17) (Repealed as regards 
London by S Henry VI, c 11 Repealed as 
regards Norfolk by 11 Henry VII, c 11, and 
by 12 Hemy VII, c. 1 in favor of Norwich ) 
To exercise n trade it was necessary to be 
free of the fraternity of that trade, and 
the only way of obtaining this freedom wns 
by serving an apprenticeship to a member 
of the fraternity As the vaiious tiades 
became incoiporntcd they were called univor- 
Bitie9 (i.o corporations) t and arc often men¬ 
tioned in the old charter of towns, The Lerm 
of apprenticeship in these incorporations was 
7 years, which is now the period required by a 
student to obtain tho title n master” in the 
oldci universities While these regulations 
have been relaxed in tiades, they Imvc been 
strictly guarded in the learned professions 
The great Statute of Apprentices was pnssed in 
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the reign of ElizabcLh (5 Ehz. c. 4) Tina 
neb prevented tiny one serving less than a 7 
yearn' apprenticeship from engaging in any 
trade and waa an attempt to cope with the want 
of skill m Lhc tradesman The statute has been 
much condemned by Adam Smith and other 
writers as intcifonng with the rights nf the in¬ 
dividual. while others nvci that it (1) led to 
the elimination of inferior work, (2) maintained 
a high late of wages, The statute of ElizabcLh 
icmnincd in foice for Luo and a half centimes, 
when an improved fftatfl of trade and fttftiw- 
facLineh and the changcH coiiHe<iucnt on Lhc in- 
tioductumof nmchinory and the fnctoiy syhLem 
demanded an alteration in the law The i fault 
of a petition praying that the statute might be 
rcndeied more clTcctuiil resulted m the passing 
the Act 51 (leoigc III, c 00 (1814), repealing 
tile statute so fai as it cnnclcd Lhat no pennon 
should cxcicise any timlo without having senud 
a 7 yenis' apprenticeship to it A reservation, 
howevci, was made in favor of the bylaws of the 
City of London and uLher corporate towns The 
hitler wcie deprived of Lheir lights as to anpien- 
Lices by Lhc \1 ujuci pal Coiporuj ions Act of 1835, 
and London is now Lhc only ciLy which 1ms its 
own pecuhai juusdiction over apprentices On 
the repeal of the sLatute of ElizabcLh wagrs 
ioso and fell according to Iho dcinnnrl ton 
skilled labor 

Influence of Factory System —The iuLio- 
ducLion of machinery, followed by the aubdivi¬ 
sion of many trades, made the 7 years' appren¬ 
ticeship no longer necessary or desirable 
The employee had now only to learn a single 
process Further, the concenLinlion of worlt 
in Lo factories led to a dm case in the number 
of appioiitiees employed, owing to a repugnance 
of pnients to send their children away fiom 
home, and it was not unLil wage^ of adult arli- 
siiiH nod boon reduced very considenihlv that 
olliei than adult labm was employed Lo any 
oxLent m mills The deficiency was made up 
by the Acts 42 Cleoigo 111 and 15 William 
IV, c 7fl, c which allowed Overseers and 
tUiardhun of the Poor to bind out apprentices 
from the dilTeront woikhousci Those nets 
contained no directions to the master to afford 
Lhc apprentice any instruction, the system be¬ 
ing merely a billeting of the poor in older to 
relieve the parish funds The harsh treatment 
meted out to parish appientices led to the Act 
oT 1802, passed ' for Lhc preservation of Lhe 
hcnlLli and morals of apprentices ami oLhei's 
employed in cotton and other mills " 

Feature* of the Old System — Three 
ehfmu Leri sties distinguished the old system 
of appieiUieesliip (1) the indentures which 
hound muster and nppientire together Toi n 
term or veins, (2) the eoiitniel in which the 
muster agieed to inUiiile the apprentice in the 
mysteries or his trade, (3) the custom of the 
appi entice Lo lodge in Lhe house of bis master 
The system ensured three pimripVs essential to 
social well-being. (1) lhe youth of Lhe emm- 


fciy was under contiol up to the age of 21 years, 

(2) the control was paternal m character and 
iiiRpnccl by a living and individual interest, 

(3) each youth ua lie ciosscd the Lhicshold of 
manhood found opening out for him a career 
for which lie lmtl been specially trained. That 
evils ciept into the system cannot Ik; domed, 
but the system recognized and made provision 
for Iho efficient discipline and training of tha 
youth of England. 

Decay of Apprenticeslnp —Under the con¬ 
dition* of modem iwldUiy the Mgnjficrtnce 0 f 
appienliecahip could no longer lie secured 
The increase in the size of workshops made 
impossible the poisonul iclationh between master 
and apprentice For the personal relations 
there wns substituted the cash nexus between 
the capitalist and lho wnge earner The 
diMsion of labor and the tendency to sopaiatc 
boy's woik fiom man's w oik not only pm ented 
but lendeicd unneei^sniv an all-round Liaining 
in the canons depailmenls of a liade With 
the disnpponiatiee or the paternal relation, 
neither employer uni employed had any desire 
to hind himself to Lhe other for a piolongcd 
period And so, except where conditions were 
very favorable, m rural disliiels, in favor aide 
tnicies and small towns, the nppirnlirnship 
system gindunlly but Finely began to decay 
(It hm l)ccn computed that nl piesenl not mme 
Lluiu 10 per ccnL of the meridiem of English 
trade unions have been indentured apprentices 
Lo Lhe liuiles in which Lhev ale now engaged 
Webb, Intlublnal Democracy, Yol ]T, p.474) 
Willi the icpeal of Lhc Statute of Apprentices in 
1KM, and the reform of the Tom Law 0833), 
thcStule ilefmilelv diselmmecl all responsibility 
foi the liannng mid welfme of the young until 
the elToits of pluluiilhrupiblb like Slinflsbiiiy, 
Fielder, and Onstlei, and also of tho^e pioneers 
of trades unionism, foieecl the Slate to recog¬ 
nize Lhe evils winch Hint age of uncnnholled 
libel ly had called into being The decay of 
apprenticeship was ufieeled by the industrial 
l evolution m two way."' (f) lly the emigiegu- 
tion or eomimiiiitics into towns where Lhe bov 
was employed m mills tuul factories, and whs 
puL to work at one specialized process and 
nothing moic, (2) hy the atleinpted limitation 
oT apprentices by Lviides unions wheie it 
could lie effected '['lie result was llml tin 1 
youth of llie miLion uipidtv degenerated phvs- 
icallv, while educationally llic^ were deslilule 
jYeie Forms of Apprentice hitucathm -- To 
ineeL Lhe decay of the apprenticeship system 
and lo supply some form of education loicplace 
llu* training w bn h it afforded, mechanics’ insti¬ 
tutes fry a ) sprung up to supplement the educa¬ 
tion of thi' woikingnmn mid Imy Wheie llieso. 
did not disappear through untiidiim mid lack 
of MippoiL, they developed into polylecbmcH 
(q n ), teelmiea! schools, technological institutes 
and colleges, which weie fosteied by lhe gianta 
uf llu* Science mid Ai L Depiu tincut and Inter on 
unde? Llu* Ttvhnictd Instruction Arf of 1880. 
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(See Industrial Education, Technical Edu- spouaibility m the matter In most cases it ia 
cation; England, Education in; Thadij a compulsory condition that tho boy nt Lends 
Schools.) Tile development of technical edu- technical classes, and wliercvci possible cm- 
cation 1ms thrown a new light on tho poMibili- ployeis arc chosen who allow ft certain time 
ties of apprenticeship trilining lb is being felt off during working hours for the puipotc of 
more and more that iiiduntnal efficiency can attending techmcftl classes without loss of 
lio promoted only by having not only skilled, salary These committees have united m a 
hut intelligent, thooicUcnlly trained workmen. GcnUal Association for mutual coup oration 
Though daily ingLi’iiclion for apprentices is for and support (Add 1 ops, Denison House, 
from being genci ally adopted m England, signs Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, SAY). Tins 
me not wanting fchab enlightened employers binding together of forces is all foi the public 
4 eo that if Euglanil is to maintain its presLige weal, and will enable the committees to look at 
a manufiiebnimg nation, an opportunity for the question of piofitahlo omplojmiDiit in its 
combining shop work with technical education widest aspect. Already their experience is 
must be afforded Lo the fufcuie mechanic. An being utilized by juvenile labor exchanges and 
nun ending number of iirma in various trades employment lcgialiy committees that me 
have already taken advantage of cxisLing faculi- being established throughout the country 
Lies, and allow apprentices to attend technical Arising out of the attitude of trade unions 
clftssns during their winking bourn Tina is toward industrial education a recent pi opofcnl has 
especially noticcublo in migmcciing and jsliip been mndo to appienticc tho young woikinan 
building industries, whcic bile vaiious hud- diiectly to the uinona instead of to the em- 
tlmsums of labor a\ul the vise of special ployeis. It is hoped m this way that the femed 
machinery rcnfler it difficult for Lhc cippientices exploitation of ti allied apprentices by einployeis 
to acqiinc more than a small amount of inanip- will be prcvcntc<l, and at the same time these 
illative skill and a very slight knowledge of the would nut come into competition with adult 
various processes of tho trade m which they worlccis, pniticularly at a time when uncniploy- 
nio engaged Various methods arc adopted ac- menl is pressing for immediate attention, 

couling to the requuement of the firm, the chief From still another point of view a revival of 
being (l) Apprentices evUend technical classes apprenticeship ia being advocated Technical 
one or two days each week during their ap- schools, it is claimed, nrc not a substitute for 
prenfciccship (2) Apprentices attend technical apprenticeship, because they lend to eiadicnte 
elates during slack periods vniying from two nulivHluaHLy and lcdnee all uoikeis to a dead 
to four months (.3) Attendance at a technical level What is lcrpinccl now is the raising of 
class for a specified collide entitles fi youth to a standaid and ideals of woik Tho old guilds 
shorter appi’cnlice-ship, one year, and m some clid not flood llui market with cheap goods, but 
eases two years, being allowed. paid considerable attention to the artistic 

Five laigc railway companies have cslnb- cloincnfc. On this Bide the rouvnl of appicn- 
lialiod mechanics* institutes in various centeis, ticcalnp on a small scale could be turned to ad- 
no t ably ill llonvioh, Crewe, London, Darling- vantage m restoiing the nits and eraR.s. Such 
ton, Gateshead, Voik, where appientices attend a plan has the further recommendation that it 
during the daytime without loss of wages In a would not intcifpro with tho regular system of 
number of woika, notably Brunner, iloud, and manufacture and labor by adult woikmcn 
Go., Noilhvnch, Chtydiuo; I*cvov Bros, Pint (See London Ba\lj) News, Nov. 13, 15, 10, 1900.) 
Sunlight; Clayton and Shut tie worth, Lincoln, In June, 1010, the Juvenile I nboi Jhucau vns 
attendance nt technical classes is nmdo a com- Iransfcried fiom the Board of Tiadc to the Etlu- 
pulaoiy condition of apprenticeship. cation Department. By tins latent development 

Apprenticeship Committees,*— Along tho lines all the work hitherto earned out by Skilled Em- 
hcro mentioned there is a pu^sibility Unit there ployment Committees, wliich wcic voluntary or- 
will bo a locuidcsaenccs of appicnticeship biain- gamzatioiiR working under great disadvantages, 
\ng Fov this purpose committees for ivppusn- will betaken over by the Borough and County 
ticmg yuung boys are being established and nio Councils, This, it is expected, vill lead, either 
having a marked effect upon the education of (1) to . the systematic lvoigftin/ntjon of tho 
the skilled mechanic Oiigiimlly the .system apprenticeship system; or (2) to the system at 
was stalled by the Jewish Boaid o[ Guardians present m vogue in Germany, wheio the nppren- 
in IS 10 to ftosist poor parents to AppiciUinc lice,s' woikmg hours are limited by the crlueiN 
then boys to a skilled trade, The committees* tioiinl authorities, who insist that the nppicnlicc 
functions are* (1) To select an occupation Bhivll lcceivc, in addition, technical uuAvuction \\\ 
for the child, (2) To grant a loan (premium) Jus ciaft up lo the ago of 17, and in Borne cases 
where necessaiy Tor books, clothing, etc (3) to 10 Similarly " Scholars' Employment Bu- 
To indenture apprentices wheiovcr possible, rcaus" aie being organized in tho manufacturing 
(4) To watch ovor boy or girl during tho ap- con Cits throughout the country. Tlicir aim is to 
prcnLiceqhip, Whore employers do not receive save hoys ami girls from "blind alley" employ- 
indcnturod appicnticcs, Apprenticeship Com- menh, to which they me attracted by the relative 
nuttecs have an indenture form of their own high wageh of the etuly stages. These com- 
which makes the boy and gul realize their re- imttccs woik in connection with the employees, 
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nil of whom are circ ill arize cl lor information, and 
on the other hand through the school tcaelicid 
When the time approaches for a hoy to leave 
school, Ids plenty get a letter from Urn head¬ 
master asking them to meet liun and discuss the 
lad's future. In vciy many eases the teacher 
has a better idea ns to wheie the boy’s special 
abilities lie than have liis parents. The class 
tencher is present at the discussion, and it having 
been settled wlmt calling is most likrly to suit 
the boy, a card is filled up giving particulars 
about him, and ir the authorities or the school 
itself know of no situation open tlml will suit, 
the card is sent to the Centrol Education Office, 
where, of course, a complete register is kept 

£hi«n/iaji/—With increased facilities foi 
education the needs of industrial, workers have 
created a widcspi ending interest: (1) Among 
employees of labor, who expect technical train¬ 
ing to piovido them ultimately with woikmon 
possessing an industrial intelligence at present 
lacking in the average nrtibaii to-day, owing to 
the passing nway of the old system of appren¬ 
ticeship. (2) Among the rank and file of 
workers, who see in it n means of escape fiom 
the monotonous loutinc which specialized 
industiy imposes upon Lho worker to-day 

(3) Among sociologists, who see in its adoption 
a means of securing industrial efficiency lead¬ 
ing to a higher sLaiulard of life Tor the worlcei. 

(4) Among educationist^ who feel that the 
present type of school docs nol mccL with Lho 
needs of a great mass of the State's childicn. 

Apprenticeship Legislation .—There still Hur- 
vlve in the Statute Book so vend regulations 
relating to apprentices Thus by the statuLc 
of 153G (28 Henry VIII) companies cannot 
restrain tMi apprentices from establishing 
shops when they become free. Ily 18 George 
III, c, 47 (1777) no child apprenticed can con¬ 
tinue as such aftei the age of 21. In IS 14 
(51 Gcoigc III, c 00) the iSfnflife of Apprentices 
(5 Eliz. c. I), ao fai as it enacted that no prison 
should exercise any trade without having nerved 
7 years' apprenticeship to it, was lcpoalccl ctx- 
ccpt for customs in respect for London, Other 
legislation regulates the apprenticing by ovci- 
scers of parishes The better protection of 
apprentices and their super vision by overseers 
and guardians is piovidcd for by 14 and 15 
Victoria, c 11 (IBS 1) Endowments for the 
payment of apprentices’ fees wctc made educa¬ 
tional endowments by 32 and 33 Yictoiia, 1800. 
The London [City) Apprentices Act (1880) 
provides (1) Foi apprentices or not less than 
4 years and not more than 8 ycnis. (2) To 
omit the covenant binding the apprentice nol 
to murry during the period of apprenticeship 
(3) To omit Lho covenant on the part of the 
master to provide meat, drink, apparel, lodg¬ 
ing, and olhei necessaries for apprentices, and 
substitutes payment in wages to be mutually 
agreed upon 

The following laws at present regulate 
apprenticeship' — 


(1) The apprentice must be bound or Mb 
own free will or with the consent of Ilia parent 
or guardian. (2) The apprentice Agrees to 
faithfully servo the master or his representa¬ 
tives for this term specified in Lho indentures 
IV./J. Unfai thrill service includes waste, injury 
to master’s property, unlawful absence from 
work, disobedience of lawful oideis, malprac¬ 
tices (8) The railin' or guardian must guar¬ 
antee to provide the nppientice wiLli sufficient 
food, clothing, lodging, and all necessaries 
(unless us agreement utlienvisc is arranged 
with the master) (Hoc 5.) (4) The master 

agrees to receive and instinct (or cause to ho 
instructed) Adequately the appi entice to the 
best of his knowledge, powei, and ability 
Llmiughout lho tcnn id his nppi cull reship 

(5) The mauler must pi ovule the apprentice 
with adequate hoard, lodging, and medical 
attendance, and tienl him us one of the family 
(unless an agreement otherwise is arranged) (see 
3), or pay a mnn of money as y«ages (weekly 
or monthly) in lieu thereof (ft) Wages may 
be deducLed by the master (except in cuse of 
illness to ho specified by a qualified medical 
prnclitinnei) for willful default, neglect, or 
absence fioin uoivico of the nppientice (7) 
Reasonable fines may be declucLed fioin wages 
f oi hi caking rules (which nmt he set forth) 
of the mantel's establishment (8) The hours 
of work must he specified, mul oveiliine must 
be paid for aL a rate specified ({)) The niasLer 
must pay nil travelling expenses of journeys 
inclined by the appionliee in connection with 
the businc#? of the sjml inns ter, and is respon¬ 
sible foi honul and lodging of the apprentice 
when the hitler is working at n distance (speci¬ 
fied). (10) The apprentice may be dismissed 
for (a) gross misconduct, (b) idleness, (c) hi- 
eupaeily of the appi entice to learn his liudc. 
N h (c) at hiiihIcTh discretion, but the appicn- 
lico may appeal to justices 

(icneml. — A eon Li act of apprenticeship is 
olio whereby one person becomes bound to 
Leach another a certain profession or trade, and 
the laLtor is bound to leant it and to tom; ns an 
apprentice In common law " writing" is 
necessary if Ilia contiact be for more than a 
year, if for less tiin.ii a year, no written ugica- 
ment is nccessiuy 

Education of Apprentices —Three types of 
facilities arc avoided for Lho training of appren¬ 
tices in technical blanches. In the fust rank 
arc to be round the regular technical Bcliools, 
which are more and more Lending to adapt 
the whole or parL of their com 90 s to the needs 
of local industries The employe™ in ninny 
eases compel Lheir apprentices to attend for 
part tune, and in somc^instances pay their fees 
The other practice is to establish Rchools 
within the employers’ works under the charge 
of a superintendent who is ac (plain Led with the 
needs of the establishment These schoola 
tend to bo yciy specialized In the third clnss 
employers may insist that their apprentices 
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attend evening technical courses Examples which enable apprentices to attend day classes 
of each type will be given without male- for six months in each year for Llnce or four 
ing any attempt to be exhaustive, At the yenra The Belfast Technical School piovides 
same time it imi&fc be noted that Lhese ropre- courses propitiatory to appicnticeslup mid also 
sent the highest class of employ era engaged in for apprentices engaged m the local shipyards, 
industries not only based on technical skill, but who me allowed to attend one full day each 
in competition with other countries for tlio week without loss of salary, and whose fees arc 
markets of the world. At pro.soul their expon- ptud by the employee The Beilis nnd Morcorn 
mentation is of lmpoiLance as a signpost for Engineering Works exempt apprentices who 
othai (MUpinyeia in emallci industries, and as a attend evening classes at the Birmingham 
guide for futme legislation. Technical Schools from attendance at woik on 

1. Railway companies make provision for Hie following dny between 6 a.m. aiid'O a.m , 
the alteiidimfu of their nppreuLiorfl at technical nnd also advance wnges on icpoits of pi ogress 
schools without loss of salary. Thus appmi- from the school principal. Win Denny ami 
ticcs from Lhc (heat UasLcin Railway ( l o, Hon, Dumbarton, permit those appicnlices 
attend Lhe Cl. 15. 11 Mechanics Institute at who gain scliolaislnps aL the West of Scotland 
Stintfoid, London, for at lpiihL one session of 0 Technical College to attend coiubcs for 0 
months. Day cUissci arc also held m the vail- winter months and bhopwork tkmng the rest 
way works Thu company pays pint of the of the year The time spent at college is 
fees, and no deduction is nuulofioin the salary, counted ns purl of the appicnticcship penod 
The Gieat Western Railway Co pays the fees Anangements arc also made by employers at 
of sclented apprentices to attend Cm 1 year in Middle shot o' and Dei by for the attendance of 
the workshop and for at toast one session in the their nppiculiccs at tlic local Technical Schools 
evening teclimeul classes of tho Technical 3 In the chemical industry, Brunner, Mond 
School at Swindon The Loudon and North and Go. compel their appicnlices Lo attend 
Western Railway Co allows apprentice-) m the evening clns^cs nt the Verdin Technical School, 
elcctncnl department Lo attend day classes in Cheshire, and selected apprentices may attend 
technological subjects foi one half-day weekly day classes on two afternoons cacli week The 
at Lhe Mechanics Institute, Ciewc, which was Coalporl China Co pernuLs apprentices with- 
built by the company. Su the apprentices out loss of salary to attend the ConlporUlnlc 
fioin the London and South Western Railway Ait School, Salop, at arranged periods dining 
Co may attend morning classes at Lhe Hat- the day. Selected dressmaking apprentices 
torsra Poly Lee hide, London; from the Midland fiom Dchcnhnm and Treehody me allowed to 
Railway Co. at the Technical School, Derby attend courses in dressmaking at the London 
2 The railway companies aie followed Paly tee lime or two afternoons each week Tho 
closely by tho cngineciing and shipbuilding Maulers 1 Association of Pfunlcis and Deco- 
tradcs. Apprentices fiom Vickers, San find ratois pay the foes of apprentices to attend art 
Maxim, Ltd, who have had a high school or courses at Lhe Bradford (Yorkshire) Technical 
giamnmr school education must attend a two College fiom two to five days per week during 
years’ course in the Technical Department of tho first yenr of their apprenticeship Arrange- 
Sheffield Univemty, cithei ns a preliminary to inonts me made for house painters 1 apprentices 
entering the works or at a latoi jieilocl or their at Halifax mul Manchester 
apprenticeship al their own option. In such 4, Clayton and Shuttle worth, Ltd., Lincoln, 
cuhos tho niiprentico will reenter at the rate manufacturcis of agricultural machinery, have 
of pay wbicli lie would have been receiving, if established a practice which it is hoped will 
these two ycais had been spent m the woikshop. combine the old system of appicnLiccship with 
Selected apprentices from Mather and Platt, tho modern facLoiy system A private school 
Salford Ironwoiks, attend technical courses is main lamed inside the norks in which couiscs 
lit the Manchester School of Technology one of instruction pcitninmg to the various trade 
afternoon each week without loss of snlmy nnd piocesses earned on in tho works are given 
pay their own fees Tho flmi makes attend- under the guidance of an expert superintendent 
mice al evening classes a condition of engage- who 1ms risen fiom the ianks As far ns po&- 
nicnl us apprentices linns ilcnohl, Ltd, table every nppi entice leccivcs in addition a 
Manchester, pay Lhe fees of apprentices who practical knowledge of as many processes 
attend the same institution for one whole day allied to bis trade ns possible. All apprentices 
each week for technical subjects Other man- spend a coi tain amount of each week nt class 
ufucLuioTi in the neighborhood of Manchester instruction, boohs and material being supplied 
follow Lhe same plan. As a result of a confer- fico. Merit is recognized, and all appientices 
enco al Sunderland between Uio authorities of of exceptional nlhlity nrc given oppoitunitics 
tho Technical College and local cngineciing to enable them to p;ct an all-round knowledge 
nnd shipbuilding (Irina, apprenticed dming Hie of the tiadc which will enable them to take pasi- 
first Lwu years in the woik&hop must attend tions of foremen or managers of works, Appren- 
technical classes in engineering subjects, Rome ticcs arc taken on at any age fiom 15 to 22 
25 studentships me awarded on the icsuILs of ve.ns, but all receive the sumo wages at the 
exj.imuu.lUms cm tho work of the cveiuug classes atait The trades taught arc machinist, fitting 
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nm] deling, tool milking, wheelwright, mold- always admil hia sou an nn appiculicc in ndih- 

ing, simthwork, boiler making, pattern mak- lion to the regular number permitted by the 

nig' joinery, The outcome of this schema is guild, and in later ycnifl such apprentices were 

being watched with interest by educationists accorded inciting freedom from the n»qu«c- 

throughout the country. meats which were gradually added to the at- 

5 Apart from these institutions in which tain me nt oT mnslcrahip. In mtiiin nidus Inca 
the employers themselves Lake an active interest, ivhcie the wife plied Lho trade \ulli the luishmid 

numcioua technical and evening schools provide two appicuticia could ho taken lnslcad of one. 

comscs- which me attended voluntarily by In some cusps where Llip non had passed through 

appi entices at their own expense outside of the appumUcosJup and was working with Ida 

working hours. Without any attempt nt elnb- hither, mi additional apprentice was allowed, 

oiation thice objections may bo stated to Lhis Where the number of apprentices wua dcLor- 

flvflLrm, (a) such coinsas are attended only by mined, the length or unpi’eiiliceahip was nlbo 

the most ambit;oils pupils, (£>) by those whoso fixed This vailed in dilTeient trades hom 3 

pnienls can alTord to keep them at school, and to 12 yours. The appientice wns lcquircd to 

(c) evening study at the end of ft long day's pay the muster a Mini vaiying from 20 Lo 100 

labor it. likely to he unprofitable m many aims Sometimes Lins payment hole a relation 

eases This aspect of apprentices hip training, to the yeans of apprenticeship, uh for liastniicc, 
however, resolves itsoir into the whole question m one of Lho v envoi s' guilds the apprentice who 
of industrial and technical education, which served hut -I year* paid 4 lixreu, one who 
will be found treated under those captions. berved 5 years paid 3 lines, (1 yonis, 1 litres. 

So far ns any tendency can be observed (it and one who solved 7 veais paid nothing, 

present, England is moving in the dnection nf Under certain ciieuni.staiicos iL wuh possible 
throwing the onus of the Paining of apprentices for appionlicea to buv off a poition or their 
and young employees on the employe?!, who in time, but the master w as not allowed to take 
the near future will ho expected, if not com- anntlior apprentice until Lho full pciiocl of Ins 
polled, to allow thoso whom he employs to contract had expired, At first Lhe inaatcr was 
allornl courses to continue their education, pci milted to sell oi transfer bis apprentice Lo 
(See Report of ihc consultative committee on nl- another inaatcr, buL on account of ficquenl 
fcnrfffiicc at continuation schools ) abuses this wna Inter forbidden by statute. 

France —The institution of appren Lice ship The making of a mantelpiece an a rr q linemen t 

in France appealed as a fcaliuc in Lhc life of for admission Lo lmiatcmlup is mentioned nnly 
the craft guilds oi tracla corporations tluil devel- onco in Le Lwc (ten Mehun, indicating that 
oped from the eleventh to the thirteenth con- thin feature, which luLer became htj import ant, 
tnric.s pnr/ille] lVJth lho growth of the com- uns not at Jii*L common] v demanded 
mimes The fiist lcconl of the logulalioiiu As the privileges and strength of the nnpoia- 
govermng iipnienticos appeals in Le Iavic lions grew, the regulations concerning uppren- 

des il/(?hcj. < J, liy Etienne Hoileau, appointed licoship became nunc ngoMHiH In tlio four- 
provosL of Pans by St. Louis in 12G1 Tho teenth mul bflcciiLh centimes Llie iiumher of 

conditions attaching Lo apprentices in all nppienLieos allowed was often .sum I In limn in 

timics then existing nre hcio seL down the thiileeiilh, and the time of Apprenlircfiltip 

The ton tract of apprenticeship wiih a vciy was nfLen niciensed In the Join teenth cuii- 

fonmd uffuir, made before witnesses, among Lury Lhc iHpiimuciit of u imisLeipn ee, ccinsuni- 

whmn were oflicera of the corporation. The mg much lime mid often involving enxllj imite- 
conlrncL was often in writing and placed among rials, from cundidulrH fm iiinslrisliip, became 
l lie archives of the guild IL was very explicit common, and in the Ml couth mi Liny the pme- 
m regald to the duties of Lhc apprentices, and tire was practically uiihemnl Such a nmutci- 
Icss so in icgaid to the responsibilities of Lbe piece, v Inch was piopaicd m Lho hoiiMhold of 
muster. Bcfoie the engage maul of the nppren- one of the jurms, was not simply nn exiuninn- 
bees lhc officers of the coipointion were sup- tion as to Urn skill of the apprentice, but unsun 
posed to assure themselves as to Lho moinhty imposition designed Lo icsLiicL admission lo the 
and eapaciLy of Lhc patron In a very few coipornlion Lo a sclocL few 
trades, such as the barrel inakeis, niaslm woic Even the sons of master,s woie often rcrpnred 
peimdted tq take ns many apprentices as they to porfoini the chef tVaitvic They were, how- 
plcnsucl, lmtsuch instances were rnio exceptions, over, commonly freed fiom the'exaction of 
In all othci cases the number was explicitly money payments Local re.slnelioim ugninsL 
defined In some hades three apprenlicos wen 1 the udinminii of luLisuna who had rniL served 
nil thonged, but among tho gmaler number of their appienLieesliip in tin* particular town are 
hades only one or Lwo wore allowed IL was often found This was especially the ease in 
common, liowcvei, lo penniL an additional the city of Puns, wlioie m a iiuinlicr of U/ldcs 
apprentice when the oldei nppicnticc was in workmen were 110 L allowed Lo romprlo foi 
bin last vcai From the first the sons or imus lei a, mastership mtLil Lhev laid served a number 
mid often the sons-m-law, and even the sona of yean in the workshops of (hat city Tins 
horn n picv’ous mnniage of the Mife, were was cairicd so Tni in Lin* sc*venLeenLli century 
accorded special privileges. The master could ns Lo inquire musters bom oulsulo places to 
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make a chcj d'miure before gran Ling them the 
right of lnafltorhhip in Paris AnoLhci now 
clcmonl appears in the sLntiitrs of some Lrailca 
in thvs century, vU. a requirement similar bo 
the practice which had long obtained in Ger¬ 
many LluiL Ihc graduate nppi ciilicT should worlc 
for 11 number of yearn uh a journeyman (wde0 
before becoming a inasLei. 

In tlui eighteenth con tiny tho coiporaLions 
bad become tiadc miHluoracies in which a few 
wcll-tu-clo masters held a monopoly of Lrndo 
pm lieges All miuncnieiUs lot admission, 
including the chef d'auurc , which wan more 
complicated mid most rostly, had become very 
burdensome In nddilion to the money paid 
by the apprentice to the he was obliged 

to pay also n fee to the corporation. 

These conditions made Lhc corporations 
increasingly unpopiilai, and certain edicts weio 
passed umlci Louis XVI looking to the reform 
of some of their abuses. In 1701 their privi¬ 
leges were abolished bv the National Conven¬ 
tion This action, which did away with nil 
legal icgulalions and restrictions ns to appren¬ 
ticeship, created no substitute, and only Lhc 
vohmLaiy maintenance of tho old customs 
provided a means of training new workeis. 
A law of 1803 which created a consulting 
Chamber of Arts and Manufactures contained 
some articles designed to guarantee the execu¬ 
tion of the apprentice contract on the part of 
the masters Thu execution of this law was 
lodged in the police officials 

lly the year 1830 division of labor, machine 
tools, steam powci, quantity production, and 
capitalist direction, — all the features of the 
factory system, — were well established The 
specialist with a nanow langc of training had 
become an important factor in industry, and 
llioioughly trained appicnticcs weio fast de- 
cicnaing in number. An inquiry by tho Paris 
Chamboi of Commerce showed that the con¬ 
tract of apprenticeship had neither the impor¬ 
tance nor the good consequences that it should 
have —that only a few contracts were wiitton, 
and that the conditions weio not precise and 
permitted firquonl changes The law of 18/51 
attempted to iemulate this situation and to lay 
down legal rcstiictions ag to the contrnct and 
to otherwise piotect the apprentice by defining 
the lcgponsibililics of mnsteis as to instruction. 
The law, howcYCi, failed to provide any super¬ 
vision of the master, and made no piovision to 
guarantee his capacity. As a canscquenco of 
this weakness, certain benevolent societies came 
into being which endeavored. to perform tins 
task and to place boys with competent masters. 

In 1815 the Municipal Council of Paris, seek¬ 
ing to improve the conditions of appionticeship, 
instituted a numbci of appientice prizes or 
subventions One piizc was awarded to a 
scholar in each of the primary schools for boys 
and girls m the city. By the terms of Ihia plan 
the mastci taking the scholar ns an apprentice 
received 450 francs, of winch 200 franca were 


paid Llie first year, 150 francs the second, and 
lflO frnnes the tlind year of the nppienticcslup. 
By this aiinngcmant one of the best scholors 
was each yem given the opportunity of appren¬ 
ticeship under favorable conditions. In 1855 
the plan was modified so as to apply mUiei to 
the poorer boys and Lo those deemed best fitted 
for apprenticeship rather than to the bughtest 
scholars Under these conditions the mcasuio 
Toll into disrepute, mul was discontinued in 1872, 

In Fiance more than m any other country 
the eflorl lias been made to develop not only 
technical and arL schools supplementary to 
apprenticeship, but schools actually to perloim 
the function and take the place of nppicnlicc- 
ship From the first the policy of the French 
people has been to effect these results mainly 
through public schools controlled by the central 
government. Sec Industrial Education; 
Technical Education ; Francis, Education in. 

Germany, — Up to the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century the guilds in this country had 
acquired and exciciscd great power. The move¬ 
ment to transmute the guilds fTom powerful 
autocratic bodies into legal corporations began 
in Prussia in 1S10-1S11 By the law of 1869 
all guilds weio changed into free corporations 
(Jme Innuiiffen), which had no power to compel 
mcinbeis to join, nnd consequently could only 
regulate for apprentices of their own members 
The flee corporations, however, have gradually 
acquired considerable mlhicncc, and while they 
cannot inter! ere with the freedom of their 
members in their vocations, they enn and do 
regulate the system of apprenticeship. A mare 
recent development has been the passing of a 
law empowering those who follow the same 
calling within any town or district to faun com¬ 
pulsory coipoiations (Zu'angsinmmgen) by 
agreement of a majority Such corporations 
have tended to ineiease An linpoilnnt func¬ 

tion exciciscd by them has been the lcgulation 
of apprenticeship, the establishment and sup- 
poit of continuation and professional schools 
(Fachschulcn), the holding of piofessiqnnl ex¬ 
aminations at the end oT the penod of appren¬ 
ticeship and for admission of journeymen to Lhc 
status of masters By law {fteichsgewcThe- 
ordnitng, 10G0 M27) all indentures for appien- 
ticcsliip must be completed in writing within 
lour weeks after it has been entered upon. The 
con tents must set forth, the tiadc concerned 
or its branch, the (filiation of the period of 
apprenticeship, the premium, tho agiGomcnt 
(if any) to provide bonid, lodging, sick pay, etc., 
the conditions under ■winch it can be resolved. 
The indenture is Lo be signed by the employer 
and parent or guardian of the apprentice) Tho 
employer is bound to instmot the apprentice 
in anything pertaining to the trade, to compel 
his attendance at school and supervise lira 
woik, to exercise a moral influence over him 
nnd stimulate lnm to industry and diligence 
The duration of apprenticeship must be at least 
three years and not more than four At the end 
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of the stipulated period the apprentice must bo Switzerland — The German system of school 
examined by a commission appointed either by and shop training luis been adopted in Swilzei- 
the corporation of the trade or by the local land. The shops arc supplemented hy indus- 
ch amber of trades, tv body representing several trial ccinliiUinUon hgIiqqIh, handicraft trade 
corporations Bohoojs, iulei mcdinlo technical schools, and 

So far as fclio education of the apprentices is technical high schools, Grants made to can- 
concerned, the most obvious feature in Cicimnny tons, communes, and private school coni notices 
during tho last half canting has been the pro- may amount to one half the Lolul annual expen- 
Vjsion by tho State of special continuation and diLurc 

technical schools and the compulsion exercised Initiation for Education of Apprentice* — 
hy tho State over employers to pci mit tlic The federal girmnmoiit has pnsura no general 
attendance of their appicnLices nod young law governing tho education of tho nppi entice 
employees. Particularly is this fact true or except to foibid tho employm<mb of childion 
Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, and Wtiv Lemberg, in [aetones under 15 years of ap^ and to restrict 
In Prussia there is n permissive law giving the houm of Inboi for woikem under 10 yearn of 
power to towns which desire it to provide com- age to 11 per day, but the CanLon of J5unoh 
puIsory technical schools So far ns tho stato passed an Apprenticeship Law in 1005 conlam- 
eystem is concerned, and that includes the mg the following provision h: — 
greater part of the piovision of facilities for (.Section fi) The master filmll be bound to 
apprenticeship education, it will be treated instruct Iho apprentice to Lhe be«jt of hm ability 
under separate titles (seo Oejuian Emi'iiu,, DithcrinpcrscmortburngUivYrliabloTepment- 
Epucation in; Continuation Schools; Ti$cm- ntivc. (Section 11) The master iq bound Lo 
Hi cal Education; etc,), _ allow the appicuLiee at leant foiu bourn weekly 

But considerable private cCtoi t remains, out of hW legal wen long hams In attend classes 
particularly in tho north. Not only do the for fciadc instruction or general education if 
corporations ( Innnnocn ), which include join- such oppoilumLy is_ available in the vicinity, 
ncymcii in many eases as well as master work- (Section 10) The right to have apprentices 
men, suppoit local public schools, bub many may ho withheld from persons found guilty 
maintain their own schools. Thus in Berlin of gross neglect of duly to bin apprentice or for 
the Merchants' Association ( Kaufmanmehaft ) moinl unfitness (SeeLion 10) Every nppren- 
mnmtams some six schools to pTtmrtc coiUimin- Vice at tho end of bin pencil ahull he hvminumcd 
Man and commercial education for apprentices by his master to umlcigo a test to prove his 
and young employees Tho Tailors' Associa- ability and technical knowledge of lim trade. 
Lion also maintains an interesting npiimilkcshlp N.B. The examination expenses arc borne hy 
school under the supervision of n committee, tho Canton, (Section 23) To successful np- 
All the instructors, except in mathematics, arc prentices a eGrtificatc of apprenticeship shall 
master tailors or cutters and designers m largo be issued (SccLion 30) fufiingoinent of Lhisiaw 
houses. The pupils, who are between 15 and punished by a lino not exceeding (-10 clollarsj. 
IS, attend the course hi winter, twice a week. The Apprenticeship Act of the Canton of 
for four years. Similar schools are maintained Bnslo (lfl(JO) contains similar provisions Lo that 
hy tho Tinsmiths' Association and tho Boot- of Zuiich. (Sets further Bwitabulanu, Edu- 
makera F Association, cation in ) 

While the system of private training on tho United States —Since the term " apprentice ” 
premises of the employe! was the rule, it is is loosely used to designate almost any shop 
now the exception, and is found only in largo learner or employees below tho journeyman, it 
concerns Thus, the clothing establishment of h important to point out that fundamental 
Ilcrzog m Berlin selects for special training a to true apprenticeship is tho indenture, a legal 
few of the apprentices for important positions instrument, in the terms of the laws of New 
in the business A largo film of locomotiyo York, fl whcicby a minor is bound out to servo 
manufactiireis in the neighborhood of Berlin as n clerk or servant in any trade, profession, 
makes nttillu provision Cor the training oC its oi employment, or is apprenticed to Iciun the 
apprentices, who in most cases are already grad- art or mystery of any trade or crafL." An 
nates of one of the secondary schools. indenture implies mutual obligation of Hcrvicc 

On the whole it may bo said that in Germany, hi preparation for a definite occupation, and 
aa m other countries, apprenticeship education apprenticeship iq therefore a sharply defined 
in the workshop is being lcplaccd by regular and strictly limited type of vocational educa- 
instruction in schools of different types, which tion, The variations in the Lypo aro ninny; 
arc more and more coming under state control. y c j, they may reasonably ho classified into 
The employers find it to their interest to accept two mam groups tho old apprenticeship, in 
the stato regulations foi tho compulsory attend- which there were cloflo personal and even do- 
anoc of their young workpeople in technical mcstic rclaUon& between itiftRlov and appren- 
schools for a certain number of hours each ticc, with little, if any, provision for definite 
week Tho combination of workshop nnd education, and the new apprenticeship, in 
school is the contribution of Germany to the which the personal element 1ms practically 
piobicm of training apprentices, disappeared, but in which tliero is a, contin- 
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ually growing emphasis upon UoLh intensive! 
ami extensive InuniiiR 

At no lime lins apprenticeship failed to have 
aonie fooLing m tlic United Slates. The old 
form, reaching its maximum in the early nine- 
locnth century, ntendily waned as the factory 
system grew, and, while still cxistenL, lins been 
of little impmtanco since the Civil Wni, The 
now limn, having its use in the exigencies of 
corLain industries, lias been steadily making 
way, timing the lust lifty years, against indif¬ 
ference and prejudice, until to-day it finds itself 
ano of the major menus thiough which the fast 
giowing demand for adequate vocational edu¬ 
cation seems likely ta be met. 

" Not only herein Ihr United Slnles Is Hip apprcniirp- 
uliin lyslrni lit process or Iiciiir lOtiUsnitiUrrl alongexpan¬ 
sive lines, In order to mreL moileru romliLiotia of produc¬ 
tion Jn Rmit mniHiT ap turing rsLAblislnnenls, but many 
coLiutncs m Rrtrone Uavp for some yenra been perfecting 
this process, cobraumtiiiK Lhc apprenticeship flyatcmwilh 
gcnnrid Lrurla And Indus Lrmiinalruc Lion " — WmauT, The 
Apprentice System, p 10 

The apprenticeship of colonial days and of 
the endier years of ihe national cxistenco wna 
that of the Old World, and exhibited like advan¬ 
tages and evils Among the advantages was 
the direct association of tbo incxpeiionced 
youth with tho skilled master versed in Jus 
special trado and imparting all its practical 
details to tho apprentice Whore the master 
was not only efficient, but conscientious, tho 
apprentice doubtless seemed tho best possiblo 
acquaintance with tho 1 ami filiations of the 
trado Domestic intercourse with such a typo 
of master was also of high educational value, 
On tho other hand, the length of the indenture 
— usually seven years, or until the nppienlico 
came of age — was then, as it would he to-day, 
altogether too great Consequently, ci laigc 
pait or the tiino of tho approntico was neces¬ 
sarily given to matters in no way connected 
with tho industry itself, lie was employed in 
sweeping out tho shop, taking oaio of the horses 
and wagons, doing housohold chores, and run¬ 
ning errands for all the members of the master’s 
family. A typical example given by Mr, E, P, 
Dullard, Jr , in an address before the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa¬ 
tion Oz v ), outlines the duties of an appi entice 
bound to a coach-lamp makci — 

"lie hrul to got up out of bed nl ImU-rmst four in tho 
morning, weep out die allop, then build the kitchen fires 
for ilin liuly m tho hoUBf, find Lo sweep tlio house After¬ 
wards and do any other work nround Llia house that wna 
required, Imcl to Lnko enro of llio old innn's horsea, and 
along 111 the nfLentoon, Boinelimrs., not nlwny/), lie lind mi 
opportunity Lo no and aeo how they miulc coaoU-Jnmpa " 

The indentures were often strongly obli¬ 
gatory on tho sido of the apprentices, but not 
so on the side oT the master. (This lack of 
obligation on tho part of the master, while 
ficqutmt in the indentures of the early period, 
was not universal. Many contracts used the 
words 11 and the said master on his part cloth 
heroby promise, covenant and agree to teach 


and instruct said apprentice or cause him to bo 
taught and instructed in the nit, trade or call¬ 
ing of ,. , by the best ways and means ho 
can ") The mdcnliiro of the apprentice re¬ 
ferred to abovo rend; "The master shall 
endeavor Lo touch or cause Lo be taught said 
flppioiUicu M The master could claim, Ihnc- 
foie, fulfillment of the obligation, if he showed 
an nLLompt on Ins part to leach, The compen¬ 
sation, muioovor, was always very small, In 
this particular iiistaiico the master was lo pio- 
vidc the approntico 

"with snfTifinnt mnnl, bunk nnrl lodgJnii i\nd tn pay 
him twnly-fivii Uullflid per your a ml furniah hia cluLhca ” 

{Suited to small and scattered industries and 
to the semi-domestic crafts, the old apprentice¬ 
ship system Was wholly inadequate to the con¬ 
ditions of a modern factoiy, and was destined, 
tlicicfoic, to decay Throughout lhc two ccn- 
Llinos of its actual existence in the American 
Colonies and the United States, it labored, 
moreover, under pccufiar difficulties The 
pioneer youth was natumlly restless under 
provisions which tied him clown, unless by 
extraordinary labor he could “ buy his time," 
till his majority, and under laws which clnsscd 
him with servants and with slaves Where 
opportunity for independent activity wna so 
easy, whole pcisonal liberty was so jealously 
gunidcd, ancl where the very ntmospheic wna 
ono of change, only a i datively small propor¬ 
tion of young men could be found voluntarily 
to assume obligations which were always uncer¬ 
tain, generally unfair to the apprentice, ami 
from which it was difficult and expensive to 
escape, It is not hard to see, then, why many, 
if not mast, of those enily apprentices were 
either public charges indentured by the pruish 
without regal d to thcii personal wishes in tho 
inattci, or orphans taken care oF by their 
guardians in this ensy way, 

As pointed out by Dr Motley in Appron- 
ticeship ta American Tirade Unions, the lavs 
ldatinp to appicnticcship in the United Stales 
recognized two purposes: ono industrial, that 
every boy of the artisan class might learn a 
trade under conditions favornbldo the master, 
the other philnntluopic, that there might bo 
" guaranteed to pool, unfortunate or neglected 
children the opportunity to learn a trade so 
that they might in time become useful citizens 
and not public charges." Neither purpose 
furnished a very attractive motive Tor appren¬ 
ticeship to Amencan youth 

With the great manufacturing evolution which 
had its rise in the middle part of the nineteenth 
century, and the main features of which were 
the rapid introduction of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery and the resulting subdivision of pro¬ 
cesses, came, naturally but gradually, the dying 
out of a never very deeply seated and a now no 
longer effective method of irul us trial training 
On the statute books, however, tho early laws 
were retained for many years after new methods 
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had boon inaugurated m pi notice; and wlnle iL 
U often stated that “ the appionliceship sysLoin 
is dead/' yet even to-day, isolated' though not 
infrequent, instances may he found of Lite 
employment of apprentices under prac Lie ally 
thu old forms of indcuUuc. 

The places* of finding and adopting substi¬ 
tutes for Lins moribund fcyslem was neiUioi 
rapid nor easy As early an 1N/10 ma nu far till ci* 
were complaining bitterly of the acaicity of 
skilled labor; and the inpid inihiHiml develop¬ 
ment fallowing the Civil Wnr made Lids ques¬ 
tion even 11101 e acute The blindness of Lho 
manufacturers of that period, both to the nerd 
mid to the nntuieof industrial education, and 
the fear of the worker lest the labor market 
be over-supplied, united Lo make cxpmmontn- 
Lion cautious and develop incut extremely slow. 
Tina was pnrLiculaily Lrue ns legnnls the grow th 
of Lhc 11 new nppicnliceship ", foi into this 
phase of vocational education enter complicated 
elements due to trade uniurmm. to specializa¬ 
tion of processes, to mobility or Inbui, and to 
the personal equation. From their beginning 
the unions have guarded with most careful 
regulation* the nature and number of appren¬ 
tices, in the high specialization of manufactur¬ 
ing processes them in bound, to he conflict 
bctwcaii the employer who wants Lho increased 
output which comes from holding an employee 
to a simple process ami the workman who de¬ 
sires Lo get ail extensive lunge of skill; in view 
of the well-known tendency of American 
woileers to migrate, hoping to better their 
condition, tho uiamifaciiiioi hesitates to train 
apprentices only to see them employed by Ins 
nvnls; while the TacLoiy system it sol T makes 
it exceedingly difficult to sccme Lo the appien¬ 
tice right teaching or lo guard him fiom petty 
tymniiy at the hands of those m wlio.se clmrgo 
ho must bo placed Not only has there been 
disinclination on the parL of the average fore¬ 
man really to tcacli the apprentice, but the 
former's striving for efficiency has led him, 
ftn economic reasons, to keep the appicnUce at 
a single process, Skill in such a special pro¬ 
cess, morcovci, commands higher wages, and 
lias LlicieForc given the appi entice lumsclf a 
powerful incentive to stick to that single 
activity without regaicl to the ulliinalD effect 
upon his mental condition oi hia material 
future. 

Despite these difficulties, the demand Tor 
skill baa been so pressing that many establish¬ 
ments, especially in the machine-building 
trades, _ lmvo given much study and experi¬ 
mentation to the problem and have evolved 
tlicicfrom diileiing, but usually elTcctive, 
systems of apprenticeship. In the infniUo 
complexity of modern iiuluslry it is evident that 
no one method will sml nil cases. Certain 
industries have machine-tending operations in 
which very slight skill aiul training are neces¬ 
sary; in others a few expert directors arc suffi¬ 
cient to control a large body of unskilled laboi, 


while others requiie not only high teolmicnl 
rfhriniry, hut alno, bmiiiau of uipid evolution* 
unusual adaptability. Tim inumifiirUiie <if 
eng]lies, locomotives, or inLricali* and (loln-ato 
tools, fur CMunpIc, demands huge numhriu of 
such highly expert woikcin 

CJimoll I). Wright, m his iopart cm Dig 
Appvcniict'ihip Syslrm m iVv Rvlntum lo Intlvh* 
Inal Education l csl Hunting Llint thoio me in 
iomul numbers 22,1,0(1(1 niniiufuclming estab¬ 
lishments m Lhc United Stuti h, nays* - - 

“Tl ifl nnposHililr v itlmnl (ukhig n reiiMm of ih ( . 
whole* nmnlu i lo it*-cri linn linw mum lm\r m , v 

friini of upiirruln c h 1 ii 11 , bill fiom nil Mi iL nui l»> Icannsl, 
there imisl In* man)’, nnmy llnniMinch *' 

In lho Report of lhc New Ytnk Bureau of 
Labor Etatinlim fur W0S t Lhc* nuuihcr of apprise 
Lice* per ]()() employees of Ingh-gwidi* skill is 
given ns l S, If thi.s pen milage holds for the 
othei liianufiictnring states, it j.s evident Llint 
apprenticeship is an nupoitciiiL force in indus- 
try Moreovoi, m a Report on Imimtnal 
Education! published in J01C) by the Aineiinm 
Fedei alien of Labor, wo find UicsestuLeiuents:^ 

"II ih of iiuju* limn passing lo imb llml Mm 

rr*vi*..il cir iL|)]iri*iiiic , <*slkiiis In Juigw niriinriilc mlmsla 
(lirmip,li rom(iu'liPu>i\r and shup ri'RiUalimis m (cnulnoUv 
laliniK foi in X\ilh tin 1 growing Tim hag llml (Jo nM-|inu> 
u|)l)rrii(ici'Hhii> HVHloui must lie miiiliheil lo nicer modern 

comill ioiih of life. lie u* looms up llo* .. u huIihIU 

Lute which shall kn'P Hie In st mul nu,-l ni'cihsor} of Hie 
older eustoiiis, mul meet modern n iiuireniMilH 11 Ih 
further recognized llml the old iiiipn nliu ship *hhIclu 
powssnl Itiiiny fcrtlures llml won- uiKuoiiiPinif mill un¬ 
just, 1ml willi Lite .. rd >miHi Llml wilh gornl 

ami Us uppliention bv piuiici hlondiiig mill (lie modern 
idea of iierfeetmn in Lhemy, it umild |i>n«| In mure hliI m- 
fiictory results iV murki d teudmicv (ovviudh Li|t|«ccuUrc- 
ship Inking place, and (In' filling evorruncl h y holli 
employer and cmiiloM-e ih llml u gradual rclnrii will 
Lidm piano if sue U (inimng Js eondtK'led marly niuL 
ndvanlngeoiiHly lo tin* Ammeim Von(li ” 

Tins levivnl ol appreiitieeslup is ]ii oepeding, 
roughly .speaking, along four nmin lines The 
first is where the industrial establishment and 
the school hysteni coopmaU* in the education 
of the apprentice, practice m Lho flhop being 
supplemented and illuminated by cognate 
school study of imitlieimities, thawing, physics, 
chemislry, etc The second is when* Llie cm- 
doycr provider such school e\oirises within 
us own establishment The third is vhrn* 
Lhc industrial establishment loeommends oi 
requires school study without making any pro¬ 
vision, (InecL or Lhiouph afiilmlion, fm such 
supplementary training. 'J'lie fourth ih wlieio 
the apjirenLiceship Lmining is piaeticully con- 
centra led upon n single proeo.HH oi range of 
processes for Lho purpose of securing special¬ 
ized skill 

ThcsO ( varying forms aie best llhifltiatcd by 
specific instances. These are given, however, 
wiLhont prejudice to similar, equally efl'ective, 
examples, which, for lack of apace, must bq 
omitted Perhaps the most .sinking instance 
of the first type of apprentice-training, the 
cooperative plan, cxisLg m Cincinnati, where 
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the Univeisily of Cincinnati luis cngincriing 
courses of six years' duration, dining \%likrh 
thr hUulmh work iiUeniiite weeks in Llir .shops 
of ilia cilv throughout tho hoholnslir year, mid 
through the huimimw ut\ Cull turns This puMi- 
cal wmk at the .shops is ns eaiefully planned ns 
the Lhoniclicul wmk nt Lite university, and in 
nil eases llie students follow us nearly ns pofisi- 
blo the paLh of the iimelnno from the law 
material to llie finished pioducl The students 
mo panl fin then mu vires on n scale of wages 
beginning at 10 cents an hour ami increasing at 
the late of 1 cent, an hour about every 0 months, 
The loLitl einuings in the 0 yenis amount 
to about $3000- This plan him had o\or 
tin re veins of successful opeiution, anil lias 
rcieived the highest commend alum from tho 
inamifartuicm of Llie city, Moreovrr, under 
tlir initiative of Lho Cincinnati binnch of the 
Niitioiuil Metal TijuIcm Association, this coop- 
einlive plan lias been c\tcndcd Lo tlie high 
sciionl, the plan being lo furnish the maim- 
fucUmus wiLh skilled mechanics foi the shops. 

Instances of the second typo, in which ftlinp 
and school are liitiimiLely uusociutod, me tho 
CicmuivV Elecli&o Company of Lynn, Mass., 
the New Yoik Conli/il Lines, tlie Craml 
Trunk II nil way, and other railroads, tlie Lud¬ 
low Mimufiutiiiing Associate* of Ludlow, 
Mass, Lho Wesliiighousc Air-Ihako Company 
of Pillshmg, Penn,, Llie Southern Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company of Atlanta, On., the William 
Tod Company of Youngstown, Ohio, tho 
Ceoigc V CTessun Company or Philadelphia, 
Penn , and Lho Yule mid Tow no Manufactui- 
ing Company of Slam fold, Conn. To quote 
from M W. Alexander, Supervisor of Appren¬ 
tices of Lhc Cicncrul Electric Company, at 
Lynn, A [ass : — 

"The (ruining lonm is nimplv a prut of tlio uholo 
factory art aside fur Ilia pmimsu nf training apprentices, 
and is pi ovidcd u illi ii roinidouiont of nnichirica and Inula, 
mill Lhc most insti ur-Live work that llie fualoiy ronlnlos 
uL any lime " "Thu npinenlico ionium* hi lho LriUniiiR 
rnoni for u iion nil of nhuuL n year Atid a Imlf Lo hvo yonra, 
mul minin' limb lime i* Given an opportunity Lo 
vorlt willi Llm different machine-* unil tools mid to por- 
ftJim ilifTenuil upernlums on a variety of work, , , , 
Tin* Q|jm<‘ii(ir’o is Lriunfi'rrcd fimn tho training loom nt 
lho oiul of ill ion L l\i u veins to cliTlci onL depm Lmenlfl of 
Llio fnrLrjiy A school lins hern established in cimnopLum 
with Lho appi on lice slop couw, in winch nistruelioji of mi 
emmenlly pi-ucMiral cluiineLcr h given for tho purpose of 
supplementing mid umphfymp Llio piacLleid ivork of Llio 
Blicip Kadi apprentice is obliged lo spend hoars it 
week oul of Ins legnlur lime or umploymetiL In Lhe clnss- 
louiu, (Luuuk winch lime ha ivceivo* Lhe same wages 
us if lie is ere v orbing aL Lhe henrh or nL Llio machine 
The (riLchciH in Lhe eliHsioum me selected from llio 
hLuD of ongmecM, draftsmen, and foremen of Llie cum- 
puiiv, mid devote pm L of llieii time lo llio wmk of leach¬ 
ing, They nri tbnsen ni priTi reran in pin[esihnval 
edueiUors on m count t>r llien inlimuto knowledge of llio 
needs of Lhe factory mul Lho industries! in genoial. Tlicir 
ssorlc eovrrH luaLriiotion in Unit branch of innLhrmutiea, 
pliynies, enginming ami mechanical dmwing which ia 
a aeceHsary pint of llio equipment of a skilled nrlldun 

In the New York Contra! Lines and other 
lailroacls, tho relation between practice and 
theuiy in even elosei, drawing, mathematic^ 


etc , being based wholly upon shop pioblom.s 
which mu,st be worked out by the individual 
apprentice according to hm ability 

Instances of the third lypo of apprcnliee- 
ship are the 11 Hoe and (Jumpany's School, 
where tlie young employee in the shops pm- 
sucs evening couusps, conducted outside the 
establislnnont but devised to furnish knowl¬ 
edge of things lchiLing Lo Lhc woik in which he 
is engaged; and Lhe Ih own-Ketch a in lion 
Works of Imlhmiipohs, Ind , which give six 
months* Lime on their apprenticeship to those 
boys who follow Lhc course of instruction in a 
special night .school organized by Lhc Y.M C.A 

It is evident, howcvei, that uhcie tlu* indus¬ 
try involves in tiny operations and pincosses, 
there must always be a .strong tendency to use 
the time mul capacity of a boy in thoiougldy 
mnstciing tho special details of a single dopmt- 
mcLit The National Associnlion of Machine 
Tool Builders lias adopted a sysLcm of ludcn- 
tuling appionhces to a single dcpaitinent for 
toims varying from one to two yuars While 
this secures special skill, it docs not enable the 
apprentice to loam the trade lu a whole, To 
quote hom a letter explaining tins loiuth plan 

"It was Lho custom in Mm saw lindp onpinallv In 
imlciiLuro apprentice mul Imifl thorn for futii yrfirs' 
appronlicoslnp fU v<‘iy amiill wnRc^, und bova sn La- 
clontiiml wrio (aught cvny branch of llie bnsmrsH, 
In Mns piosout day of apccmlizalioii, n bny apinon- 
Licoil lo llui h.uv amiLli'a luulu is limited ciilmlv lo lhe 
wuilc of strniKlUouiiig and Lrnsioning ^aw« uf nil kincb 
Tho prncLico of HHlrticLlnK appreuliccs has nut been given 
up cnln ely, 1ml tho work in a saw fartoij is kj epee i all awI 
In IhiHp davs lliat an appunlico bny lcuina cmlj one 
apctinl pnrt ol Uni wmk They arc taken m\ ns approv\- 
tlecis at aixbccn or BOVCnleCn ycaia pill, nml Llli*y SCI*ve 
Tour vcaia under iiisLiur Linn, nL Lho onrl of xiliicti Ihno 
they are entitled lo journeyman waftefl. mul me given 
ccilificnLcH of graduiiLion, as it weic. in llieir jiarLiculur 
blanch of the biibiiu-s’a " 

Of aucli Rpccifthzation Mr. Higgins of Lhc 
Norton Company of Worccslei remarks — 

"SpiTinlisuilion h both a good Hung and a had IhiiiR 
It is good br'cnusi* it enables the lnJivulual who in low 
in opportunity mul ouLlook to get a footing ill the field 
of pioduclivc life, fio lhaL lie becomes ipjiekly hlII- 
aupporling and baa entered n enieer that ij nver opan at 
the top, , Tho Rvsttm of ■mmow spcejabzation la 
Lad wuenovrr lhc individual ia induced Lo tnkraflhoiL 
cut and bo a nnriow snrrinlist when he might have done 
bettor by a broader nfl-round training." 

Col Wiiglit defines tho pioper apprentice¬ 
ship system ns one that " will gunrantoo to Llie 
boy the oppoitunity of Icaimng bis trade ns a 

whole at a iixeil wage with a steady limcas?.'* 

Tho Fore River Ship Building Company of 
Quincy, Mass , has mapped out careful codifies 
of instruction for apprentices in mure Llinn a 
dozen specific lines It is mtcrcsling to noLe 
these divisions, which include special instruc¬ 
tion for blacksmiths, coppersmiths, electri¬ 
cians, ship-car pent era, pattei n-makers, joiners, 
riveters, ship-litters, aiiRlegmiths, aheet-non 
workeis, etc, The Brown and Sharpe Manu¬ 
facturing Company of Pi evidence, R. I , 
have special instruction for core’makers, iron- 
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moulders, machinists, and ptittci'n-iiiakt’rs 
In these companies tnc nppicnticchlnp agree¬ 
ments vary in accordance with the special 
branch of work to bo pursued by Urn apprentice, 
and they nil serve AS oJicellenL iHuhtrnLionn (if 
wimt is called the " apecinl nppi'cnliceahii) 
system." 

A practically unique form of apprenticeship 
training ia that furnished by the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Tinclcs Under Lho 
foundation deed; — 

"All arholnrfl admitted lo lho m hool Hlmll lie frd willi 
good, wliolmomP Court , plainly, neatly and ruin for In lily 
clad, and decently and (illy hoiiard and lodged Thry 
Bliall also ... bo lliuroualily inBlrucLcd and Rroumlrd 
in Lho rudiments of a pnotl FnplnU rummon-srlionl rdu- 
calion, cmbracinfi BpoIliriR, rending, writinp, antlimnUn, 
crAinumr, RroEraiiliv. In^iori, par Lieu] ally of Lhc United 
Sillies, mid hIsij hucii cif the naiurul ami pnyiuritl wirncM 
and lower mnUn-'iniilirB ai in Urn opinion of the Tmslrrn 
it may Im 1 lmporlnnl foi them Lo ncqinrn lo IU thennolvei 
for lho Lriulea they nro to lrnrn I cxprchnly dlrcrt 

Mini each and every scholar ahull lie compelled lo learn 
Anil lio LhorouRlily inelruclcd in ono Rood mechanical 
trade, so that when lliny leave the boIiodI on ilia comple¬ 
tion of llicir Indentures they may ho alilo to support 
tlicmaclyea by tha labor of their own hands." 

Ano thcr rather unusual form ia tha jjriBCcii ted 
by the Printing School of the North End Union, 
in which the cooperation between the master 
printers nnd tho school ia so close ns to ninka 
the latter virtually an adjunct to the pimLing 
establishments Lheinselves 

So far consideration lma been had only to lho 
employer and cinployeo. Aa has been sug¬ 
gested, however, trade uniouiflm has been a 
large, lC not a controlling, facloi in the whole 
modern development of apprenticeship. As 
a general rule, the trade unions have undertaken 
to dctoimme apprenticeship rcguln,lions. In 
the early days of unionism, local conditions 
naturally defined the apprenticeship rules. 
Limitation of tho number of apprentices was 
very common, on the ground that the introduc¬ 
tion into a trade of n large number of trained 
apprentices would cause a lowering of wages. 
The pioblom, and the nltitiulo of organized 
labor, is fairly staled in tha report oil Indus¬ 
trial Uditcahon (1910) of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor 1 — 

"The problem of JndimLrinl education and Lrndo 
training is inada very complex by lho present system of 
specialization, nnd unless gicnL cara m exerciard Lha 
exploitnlion of boys who desire lo enter upon a career 
as skilled craftsmen is probabld. A proper npprcnlicc- 
slap syAtom which will guarnnlco lo llio ytnilli Lho 
opportunity of learning hiq Lmtlort-ra whola hvny much 
desired, One ol tho disnd vantages of mnny npprentieo- 
flhin s^Blcmsis that csLnbliqliinciilH have become so largo 
and with sa many dcparlmonts with then divisions and 
subdivision a and processes that Llio timo of llio liny is 
Tully employed in mnslci ing details or one department Lo 
the exclusion of all other tlcpnrLinenlA, Public inchiH- 
Lrral boIiooIs or aohoola for trade training should never 
become so narrow in tlieir scope aa Lo prevent nn all¬ 
round flliop training Tlia action of llio National 
Tool Guilders' Association in boldly stating tlinL 
they expect lo train epi'daliats will do more to 
calf to tuo Attention of Llio public tho necessity for 
broad industrial training before tho ago of seventeen 
than any other procedure, honco a vllal qucfilion 


lo In* coiiHldrri'd ia hnw lir«*L to providn for llio 
future rrilramv Inlo skilled Uadi h w itlimil nvere row ding 
tliem, nnrt fumlly tin* problem is uf nn triumnq the 
workers LhaL liny become the IicFit kind of norkerH the 
world ptudure* uud ul the name lime develop i-oudUum« 
wliirh ko 'ulh inereu«,id efTieleney, lurrraeing wagea, 
mul merciiiiiiEly lie Her InuiR rumlllloiiB " 

Tliera have almost always been Rciioua dif- 
fcrciMTH ri'Rimliiig uppinilicrship between llio 
employers and Lhc muons, cspmully in oimncc- 
lion with Urn limitation or mi m be in A ntrimg 
union would miccml in nifomug its icgultilimiN, 
while einployeiH would overrule the weak, Uf 
late years, however, nmeiliuLion 1 mh boon Ilia 
moving principle in all disputed epicslions, and 
nppraiiLimlup raguliiliuiui have been determined 
by joint boiuth. 

"Oflhu 120 nntinimi and inlmmlmnal trade unions 
v. iLit a intul nf i (170,200 iiiL'inliiTS affiliated in IflOl v iLli 
lira Anieneiin rrdcrftUnn of Labor, fill union* will) a 
membership of 70n,‘ll7 ilo nut lUlenipL to maintain np- 
prenlire*hip hvaIpiih Tim rcmaiiiiiiff, In^etlmr with 

elioul half a dozen nimfhlinicd, national unuuiH, try more 
or Iras Hiicrehsfully lo vnfnren np] ire ill ice ship reaulrtlJOJis 
Thn inajnrily nf Llin 111111111* in wliu b apprenlireslup Is not 
a prorrqiiiHilo to iiicmlicrulilp tin* minpused of members 
w no peifnrni irnnkiUrd laliur Ordinary Intelligence and 
atTenglU are the qimhUes eh»eUs f nupmrd from 
llicsn workerfl, "— Motlev, /l/iprcnOci’.ifiip in Amerxeaw 
Trado Uiuons 

Tim imrpnsofl of apiucntirCHhip rules nro 
primarily a shorLer working day, an increased 
wngo, and more fnvorablo omul iI ions or em¬ 
ployment, thrsm being tho cmlfl lumed aL by 
umons and npprGiiticwhip regubiLmu boing Lho 
machinery used Lo a l Inin Llmse ends Ail mis¬ 
sion to lho union is llio final aLop in apprentice¬ 
ship, special inducements being offered Lo accuro 
such entrance, 

Ah stated Uirtlirr by Hr. MnLley. "THc apprcnllcc- 
nltlp FynLcni m nearly nil llinunuma i», however, unsalifl- 
fnelnry. . Thin may be ullnliuted in llirue nenerol 
cnuhfH <<i) Ihn lur^e luOunnre of local muniifl in detrr- 
iiiinmanpprciilicettliipnileH , (IU the elTfrl of climiROfl ia 
hiiMiu.ss organization niul Indufllrial teehnupie, (c) 
the disregaul of nppn’iitiee'*lii|i nilrn linlli by rmployors 
and the uniaim 11 fie emiLimieH, however *—- 

“The mosL promising Leudouey lit the <lireeliiin of 
bnUpniiE tlm cnnditiniia uf npprenlireHhi|i Ja fmmil 111 tho 
Tni'l lhut npprcnliei ship regulations nro 111 nil uirreasiiiR 
number of eases formed by juiui aprenneiiL between llic 
employer nnd Llin union, and nut, as fnrmcrly, by tho 
unJnn or Idle employer alone , Tho near pi anon of 
Uie a gr cement by employ nn ami uniniiB IcihIh In con- 
ccnlrnlo the beat LIioiirIiL of Imlli pnrLiea lipun lho 
subject, wilh Lbe mulL tlmt in many iiialanees rlahnrato 
and cfllcirnl rules havn been Jointly onacLcd and en¬ 
forced " 

In view of this chmiging attitude ol boLh 
omployoi's and lnbm unions, and in view, more¬ 
over, of llic fluecpHH of mieli oxpmmcnts aa 
that at Cincinnati nnd Llioso upon many or tho 
railroaclH, it wnpld hooiu safn to prod ml tiiaL 
appreutiership rdmmtion will occupy nn increas¬ 
ing place m vocational training, nnd that, 111 this 
development, it will follow flubaLantially two 
mam linea,— one lending towards cloecr co¬ 
operation between public education nnd indus¬ 
trial establishments; and the other lending 
towards an intensive, practical, bub never theirs 
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broad, apprenticeship training conducted, with¬ 
in the establishment a themselves, by men who 
arc educators ns well as exports in their special 
fields J. S., C. R. Ii, I L, K , and J. P. M 
See nr tides on Indubtiiial Education, Tiudu 
Unions and Education, Tiiadb Schools; Vo¬ 
cational Education; etc. 

Rafcroncofl | — 

Great Britain, 

Apprenlierfllup and Skilled Employment AasorlnLIon Co, 
Trades fur London Days (London, 1D0LL) 

Trades for London (Inla (London, 1000 ) 

Association of Technical IimLiluLluns. Cooperation of 
Employers find Technical Institutions. (London, 

\m,) 

CAMTAONAt;, 10, T , nnd Uusseli,. C E, B. School 
TrninuJtf and Employment (Ltnicaaliiro Children), 
(London, HUM ) 

CoiiMiltuLive Committer, Report on Attendance. Con i- 
7 m hory nr otherwise,at Co jrtinimU cm Schools, Vol, I 
(London, IflOll) 

CilEAflEv, II Tcc/nucol Education in Emung Schools 
(London, 1005 ) 

Jackson, Cvnil/ Depart on Hoy Labour (Royal Com¬ 
mission) (London, 100D ) 

LeedH Education CominiLluo. Higher Education^ 
(Leeds, 1U0O) 

London Education CominiiLeo, Report on Apprentice - 
ships (London, 11)00) 

Mili.ib, C T, Employment and /fr/iicalion (London, 
1D00 ) 

Netd Jot Systematic Courses of Technical Instruc¬ 
tion (London) 

Sadi, nil, M, Ii! f’OHf m nation Schools in England nnd 

Elsewhere (Mnnclirrtor, 1007 ) 

SANmtonn, Petek, Compulsory Continuation Schools 
University Il< view, April, 1007, (MnnoliosLcr ) 

Sir a i) WELL, A, IndusU ml Efficiency, (London, 10UO.) 
Wliju, Sidney and Roatiuce History of Trades 
(/riiuJiiKm, (London, 1001 ) 

/nrfiMfnal Democracy (London, 1607 ) 

Germ n Tiy 

llnEN 1 ‘ano. Die Arhcdcroilden dcr Geffcnwart, (Leipzig, 
1871-IK72) 

On die History and Z)ci efapment of Gilds and Iho 
Origin of Trade Unions, (London, 1970.) 
Leomiuio, II, Dn Ilamhvcrher in Slaal und Rccht. 
(Lem/ig, 1000,) 

Porn Vic Ilcyrlnng des Lrhrlinga-wid QescUcnprllfunos- 

ueiioia (Leipzig, 1002 ) 

Vcrcmft)rHi)cnd|)i)liLik Die Reform dcs Lchrlinaswcaens, 
(Lo[]i/.ig, 1875 ) 

Wo li e, M L Apprenliasnpr cn AllemiiRnc. in jUijjAp 
jSnnril, MCmoircs ct Documents, 11)03, No 5 
(Pails. 1UUU ) 

Fra mu 

Duiuson, F Dictionnairc tie Pedagogic (PariB, 1867.) 

tiv AppmiJiH, A|»iirniU'jangn 
Caciipux, K Edit a tie hid cn France cht Pationngc cf do 
VEnntannnaU dm App)cutis (Puns, 1880.) 

Ciivtmjn, 1) Lis fiiuks d'Apprentmaoc A Pnna 
(Pnrin, ll)O(i) 

MimaLfro du (Juimm’rrr. dr I'lnduslm 1 , ilrn Poatea et 
lias Tdf'jyrt plies L'Appienti&sagv mdiuttricl. Rap¬ 
port aur t'Apprcnlnuigr dans ft s industries d’Amcii- 
blijwnt iPniifl, iUUn ) 

Cimsnf ait fidncrrr riu 7YriwiiJ, A'mion dc 1002, Ap- 
picntlinage (l*m i h, 11102 ) 

()J)ut du 7rnunf, L'Appreutismoe Induntriel, Iinj}- 
pnrl snr TApprmlumge dune rimpnuicne, (Pima, 
HULL) 

American 

Amcnran Federation of Lnbor Jmfuslnrd Education, 
First Edition, l(IIC 1 

Bnroiui of Lnbor of tho Stain of Minnesota. Fourth 
fJiciiiiidt Ilenorl, 1603-1H01 contains ft historical 
account of tun npiircntircslui) system 
Eaton, J .Shitiley Education for Efficiency in Rtnfrond 
iSiriute U. H. llniPim of Education, Hull, 1 D 0 U, 
No 10 , 


MnBflacluiaGLLM Bureau of S Lulls lies of Lnbor Purl I, 
Annual Report for 1000. Tho Apprenticeship 
System, 

Motley, James M Apprenticeship in American Trade 
Uuifliu, John a IIopkvi\a Umvcrally Stvidlea hi 
IhaLory und Political Science, 1007 
IUcuAnua, Ckaiii.eb R, J7idusfriaf Trcnnmo, Ndw 
York Bureau of Labor SbntiBLics, Containa a bib¬ 
liography (NewYork, 1008,) 

Sadleh, M, E, Continuation Schools m England qnd 
Elsewhere, (Mane lioaler, 1008) 

School of Printing, North End Union, Boston, Muss 
ylppron(teeship Pnffefm, VoL I, 1007 J Vol II, lOOBj 
Vol III, 1000, 

WniaiiT, Caiikou, D, The Apprenticeship System in ifs 
Relation to Industrial Education U S Dnreau of 
EdticnLion, Dull No 0, contains a bibliography 
and n digest dI apprentice ship laws from tlio TeiiLh 
Reportof the B S CommlMJonor of Labor. (Wash¬ 
ington, 1009 ) 

APPRENTICESHIP EDUCATION UNDER 
THE POOR LAW. — See Poon Law and 
Education 

APRAXIA, — A kind of aphasia (g.u.), in 
which there 18 an inability to appreciate the 
foims of objects and to properly use them 
The objects may belong to any field of activity, 
e.g, pen or pencil, knife or fork, hammer or 
saw, table or ohair, etc., and be sensed by 
means of any of the sense organs, 

References , — 

Blciitckew. W v Ueber dio Localisation der molor- 
jaHiaii Apraxie Monatsch fiLr Psychial.u Neurol, 
XXV, 1UU0, 42-51 

ITahtmann, F, DcitriLgo zur Aprnxiclchre, Afonafsch, 
fdr P&ychiatr ii A r mrof,Vol XXI, 07-1 IB , 248-270 
Libcmann, II, lJas KrnnkhciLablld der Aprnxio Mo - 
nafach, /ikr Pspelntif u Neurol , 1000 
MoNAKtnv, C V, Uobur don gcgcmvllrllgnii Stand dcr 
Frago nncli dcr Localisation ini Groaslnrn. Aphn- 
bio. Agnosio. Apraxic In AhIicp und Spiro 
Eroebmsso der Physiologic, Vol. VI, 1007, pp. 
331-GU5. 

APROSECHIA NASALIS, called by French 
and English writers APROSEXIA NASALIS 
(d-TTpao-^fa, inalLenlion, mul 7ia5oh‘s, nnsal) — 
This term was invented by Guye to intlicato the 
form of inattention that is apt to occur in ease 
of cluldicn fauffeiiiig from adenoid growths 
Tho child is npt to be dull, listless, unable to 
accomplish satisfactory school work, and some¬ 
times distinctly stupid The cHoct of an oper¬ 
ation lcinoving the adenoid is usually great 
impiovement of the power of attention and of 
the menial ability generally. 

See ai tide on Adenoids. 

APTITUDE, — Mental capacity, native or 
acquired An aptitude is that part of a person's 
menLnl equipment which gives him a special 
fitness foi any kind of endeavor, Such an 
aptitude limy he tiic result of oiLhor an innate 
endowment or of special training, oi both. 

Individuals differ greatly m their gifts, and ca¬ 
pacities, such differences being bothquaiiLilativo 
nnd qualitative. Thus in general tliorc aie 
three classes of individuals, differing quantita¬ 
tively with lcspcct to their general menial 
1QI 
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equipment. They arc the talented nr gifted 
persona; the averugn person, 01 prmm of 
medium ability; iuul the Ruljiiurnml. 

□ricii of these classes there arc vaiiouh aub- 
cliisacs Tlifa ii especially Lrue of Uic 1 Inst 
class, which comprises those who rue weak- 
minded and Lliosfi who me merely larking In 
mental ability though below the average in 
cn parity The former mu Mill fur Him sub¬ 
divided mlo Hie idiots ami imbeciles, who differ 
soinewhut in the* degree of Hush inonlul ability 
The mciitn\ and phyuicid ipmiilwa pvmft v\m 
to differences in apliLudn arc difficult to db- 
Linguish Appaicully dUlmmec* in the purely 
sensory basis of the mental lifo are compara¬ 
tively insignificant v as ia slinwn by the fart Llml 
mnny persons rlcpnvml of .some of their aeiiM'H 
reach a high decree of menial development 
On the othoi hrunij it is probable Llial a natural 
tendency to cmphftsuc the icproduccd eleiiieiils 
of one or nnoLhci of the spheres of senne mti\ be 
at the bads of many aptitudes uliich express 
themselves in choice of callings and talented 
perform an eo. Fundamental differences of thin 
sdvIj for example, nvc often ul the baws of lho 
high degree of poifeclion aUuined by artists, 
musicians, etc. 

Anolhei fundamental group of difference m 
men Lai (pinlities aic diffcrenrea in fttLpntitm 
winch Lo a largo extent govern a pornnn's 
mental aptitudes, The type of a iiiai/fl atten¬ 
tion (distiibuLivo oi 1 iiitcnMVQ, etc.) has un¬ 
doubtedly a great influence upon Lho direction 
Lnlcen by his mental development. K 11,0, 

Tleferencus. — 

Mmjmann, E. ExpcrunenicUc Ptithoouik, Vnl I, 

(i.oipiip, loot)) 

MijNhT^mava. PBtftho|a0ii nail (lie reqeher, pp 212- 
230 

AQUATICS or WATER SPORTS, —See 
Athletics, Educational; Rowing; Swim¬ 
ming, Watch Pqi,o. 

AQUAVIVA — Seo Jesuits, Educational 
System of. 

AQUINAS, ST THOMAS (1225-1274). — 
Tlio greatest and most influential philosopher of 
tlio Middle Arcs, lie studied first at the ])enc- 
diclme momistcu’y of Monte Casino, nud, later, 
at the Uni verity of Naples After Ins entrance 
into Lho Dominican ordei in 1213, ho became 
a pupil of Albeit the (bent (or,) at CoJngno 
and at Puns In 1251, he began lo teach 
nt Pails, but did not obtain Ids lifeline as 
MoRister, or Doctor, until 125G between tlio 
yearn 1200 and 1270, bo taught at llome, 
Eologna, Vitcibo, Perugia, nml Naples lhs 
greatest wmk, a Mimmarv of Cathidie philos¬ 
ophy anil theology cntilletl iSumma TJicolofficn, 
begun in 1271, was left incomplete Iksides 
this, ho wioLo a more populai controversial or 
apologetic minimaly, Suintna Contra Gentiles ) 
various theological and philosophical Opjtfcufa, 


Bpcpiiil IroalitcH (QimoMmea Duputatnc), com¬ 
ment nricH, excgiilicnl works, etc The best 
editions of his Optra Omnui are the Iloman 
of 1570! tin* Pm nm mliLion, 1H52-1H/5U, lIio 
P aris edition, IM7LlieNew Roman, or Leonine, 
edilicjn, 1NN2 ff, of which 12 volumes have bccii 
published up to dale 

Si Thomas nl tamed veiy widespread fame 
ns u teneher of philimuphy mid theology. ijis 
method dill not di£Wr ih.semndly from that of 
the monastic li acher.s of tlie eaijy Alidillo 
Agvi. W\ x v\pswv\vdvvl w\w\ nnnmniVvd on a 
test, uring in Jiih pluliJMiplneal enuiHi 1 the text 
of Aristotle fa aprcuil tuiuslulimi wrm made at 
liia request directly fiom Lho Uieek by William 
of Aroerbeke (q v ) about 1200) nml in his 
llicolngii'iil eoumes either the Latin Villgato 
tiuiudalion of the Iblde oi thr liottkt of Sen- 
[run s of IVLer the Lmuhaid (i/ v ), IIw maimer 
of lirating these lc\h \\u\ honever, original, 
and even novel lu the point of arousing the 
opposition of Hie leuelJoimneH of Ins day 
"He m as original," writes ins disciph: William 
Teuco (drM.SVnitho tun Mm In, Vnl 1, pp GO 1 [T,) 
"in Urn hjihieetn which he in l induced into ids 
lerluii'M, in the manner in which he drew ins 
conclusions, in llie iciismiH which lie gave for 
bin cnneliiHiiiiH, nay, lie did noL hesitate to 
lefteli find to m i iLe new opinions 11 Tliia orig- 
nudity of niiiiiniT and mnUer uUrneLud im- 
favnrublo atlenlion nil the pail of his nvidfl 
and opponents in the gienl Mmggle belwren 
Llie "logulm h ,j and "seeuliu h " uliieh LlneAlenetl 
Lo disriipl Lha UmveiMh id Pans during Lho 
thiileenlli eciiUny. Ifi* wiih ultnukeil also 
by the Fmneirtean teiiebn^, hi ailed by William 
of Lnniniie In J1277, lime yemu after his 
death, the two gieutesl um\eihiUefi of C’hn^ 
lendonii Paris nml Osfoid, coiideiruiod reilmn 
of Iuh toarbiugH fU’ luul, Imwevoi, defciutem 
ns well as opponents, In I27S, n (ieiirral 
Clmplpr of the Dominium mdei' held nt Afdnn 
aiijjeoveil him an a toucher, mid heroic Llie end 
of the eenlmy his doeliines woic generally 
a ekHowledged ns luui^suiliible fiom Lho paint 
of ^iew T of oiLhodoxy Ifis iintlioi ity us a 
teacher Ricu duimg Ibe foui teenlhand liftccnth 
cenLunes Ills wmkfl lecened special com- 
nirndntion fiom Conpcils and Pope 1 ?, until m 
oui own clay ho was piopased by Pojjc Leo 
XIII as \u\Uon of ClatboUu wIiwiIh llirougbimt 
tiic Worldp and Jiis lviitings preucubod as a le\L 
in (Vllujlic rulleges, .sendum (es, ami uuiversilK^ 
Among tin* walks of St TIioiihih Llicrc is 
none whieh IioiiIh in an exhaustive innnnor of 
the prnieiples of education. In tlio eoinnien- 
Uiy on the PtilUin of AiiHtolle, Ik* accepts tlic 
SlaginLc’M principles in logard lo the ciluru** 
lionul funetion of the hlate The lieaLi.sc 
De A/#>, incur ponded in the Qmir.vba 
Dispnlata dc Ymlntc , jh theologieal and plnlo- 
Bophical vfllhoi thim prdugogicaV H ia divided 
jnLo foiu nrticlcs The fii.sb inquires wlielhci 
one man can teach another and lui catlcd 
"Alftstcr, 11 or mIioLIici Lhia title belongs to 
102 
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mcl article discusses 
bo bn Ilia own teacher, 
question whether man 
nngeJ The foui bli is 
whether Leaching bo- 
to tha contemplative 
ro in the Quaexlionea 
oT iho Li net m o dotcr- 
Lho lequiremcmLi of n 
if topics ns by tlio im- 
nniroveiHV which hurl 
Hio question In whioli 
olt'il in dismissed also 
rn, Iltj CXIII, Alt I, 
nuns (jxpomuh a view 
in ilocLriiic of develop- 
Vs, iii the human mind, 
u Ledge (q uacdtim scicu~ 
piinciples, winch con- 
jic clchmLo knowledge 
Lion of the toucher is to 
Lch to the mind of Iho 
tin rid light of reason, 
10 , nml then to aid Imn 
ir applications Thus 
allows the path ninpped 
LoiicIiiiir is nil art, and 
to follow imbuie 
is n leLter addressed to 
lined vvlml is the best 
Igu, J 1 1 1111 mi rind divine 
\ brief huitnnnry of tho 
ml, and spiritual, which 
piisiticm of knowledge. 
«U lie gives is this. He- 
cult and hu proceed by 
iuult questions do not 
Hen of knowledge, buL 
renmn Hint lend to it, 
oiliLion, Vol. XXVIII, 
nm /)c DnirbZmnc Tr in¬ 
is of doubtful nubhen- 
r dismission of the duties 
Lite education of their 
u.s the fluidities which a 
The.se Inst are 1 educed 


illy originality), coircct 
go, cluqueiirp, and skill 
j m/i), Skill m teaching 
dent foi clearness, tho 
hunt bring obscure, mi 
‘fill, kindness (smnniai), 

. median tint uilev vcio- 
The rei iiuie in ents on 
*r are, like wise, treated 
it Llie discussion Lherc 
juLellecluiil, moral, nml 
a (Office XXXVII, in 
YI1, pp 551 m 

W. T. 


School a 'iJiff Scholars , (Lon- 

ry of Kthicfilion, fn Catholic 
ily, KJOJ 


Sapj^vh. J, E History oj Classical Scholarship, Vol f. 

(Cnnilmtlnc. 1.(103 ) 

St. Thomcic ^Lf/riuKj/ia, Opera Omnia. (Pnri0. 1B7Q ) 
J’ownHbno, W. J The Great Schoolmen of the 

Apes {London, 1HHI > 

Tmiut.n, \V. /fisfary of Pfiifd-soiihu, (Btvalnn, 1003 ) 
Vaughan St Thomas of Afjrtai, (Loudan, 1872 ) 

ARABIC EDUCATION.—This subject is 
cjiielly oT interest Lo students of WeaLcm 
civilizations from the Tact that it contributed 
to illumine tho period of tho so-called "Dark 
Ages 11 It wns essenLinlly Greek rather than 
Arabian in chnracber and origin It is ti uc, 
indeed, that Lho early or Bedouin period 
of tho frnmrcnic people was adorned by n 
cor Inin indigenous culture Arabic poetry 
originated in a period of most remote antiquity; 
and the Kitab al-AlgI\ani i or Hook gI Songs t 
contains a store of information of pre-Moham¬ 
medan ciiltmc. Hut the coming of Mohammed, 
in 1571, gave a new character to the Arabian 
civilization, sounding a nolo of war against the 
infidel winch accompanied the bannci of Islam 
throughout Wcstern India, northern Africa, and 
Spain Spain was completely conquered, ex¬ 
cept for the Cln is Li mis who remained m the 
mountains, by 715 a.d In the KnsL, tlio riso 
of tJic Ahbasid dynasty, winch involved Lho 
removal of Lhc IChnhfate from Damascus to 
Baghdad, inaugurated a new and brilliant 
period of civilization 

The Ahbusids made a deliberate attempt to 
extend and popularize education Under their 
patronage a. diligent search for books, niut a 
systematic piocess of translating foreign wri Lings, 
was instituted Syuan monks had tang been 
engaged in the translation of Greek works into 
Syrinc, and now tho Ncstoi iraus, an exiled and 
persecuted secL of Christinas, wcio employed 
to make Ainbian versions from the Syriac for the 
khalifa Carrhae, the Ilnran of the Pei ip lures, 
became n celebrated center of nstrnnormral 
and .scionIdle knowledge. Each mosque esiab- 
Iifclieil a public school lor leading null writing 
tho Koran It is said t-haL over one thousand 
students aitended Llio medical college, hospilnl 
for eh meal instruction, nml chemical laliorntniics 
oT the Second of Lho Abhnsidri One rvon hears 
oT a Ncstorian as 11 supciinLeiidenL of public m- 
£>ti uetion " 

An impetus wntf given to the ctvu-*c of pdu- 
caLion in 7.S0 liv Llio accession lo Uicj Klmlifalo 
of Ilruoim-nl-Hasehid, whu.se efforts on bebnir 
of enlightenment were only sm passed by those 
of his ,son and successor Al-iniuniini Holli 
caused mosques and academics to ho built, Al- 
inamum founded a univeiaity, a libi nry, and an 
observutoi y uL Baghdad, proceeded to accept 
books and even pjeLurcs and maps ns tribute, 
endow ed prufi sun ml chairs assisted indigent 
students, nought rare nihliunit)ills and manu¬ 
scripts, and addicted himself to study About 
this time was effected a famous translation of 
Plolomy's Geography and Astronomy, under 
the nnmo of the Almagest, and tinnslaliona 
were also made of Aristotle's Categories and 
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Purlieu, Plato's HqmbliC nnd Tima'm, llifl 
JHements of Euclid, i\iul the, werka of Galen on 
medicine MeantiniOjin lhe wiij of imligciums 
lilcraLurc, history was voliiiiiinotiHly repre¬ 
sented by n miUis of lather superficial nnd 
credulous chronicles. Hoinunce of u fjlnrlly 
native nnd Eastern cluiTactor appeared m Urn 
Thousand ami One Night* mid other mien, which 
seem to have originated in Baghdad probably 
in the course of the eleventh century 
The Moorish conquer 01 8 of Spain weir divided 
in their aims and ambitions; and it was not 
until tlio establishment of Abelu-r-mlimuii I 
on the throne of an independent HpnniRli 
Klmlifatc that order, nvih/uliun and learning 
became conccntiatcd in Huh legion of Europe 
From the ninth to the eleventh century, Spain 
was the principal seat of Western ouUiire. 
From tlio educational point of view, it w not 
perhaps the palaces, mosques, public baths, 
aqueducts, mnikct places, Htreet ItiinjiH, nnd 
street pavements of the period Hint ought to 
claim attention; nor yet Hiioh Injuries as IIom ers, 
gold, silver, ivuiy, marble, citron, and huiulul- 
wood, pcails, ciystal, nnd lupin laxuli brought 
from abioad, nor tlu* pain lings, clmiidelieio, 
pci fumes, fountains, stained glass windows, mo¬ 
saic flooifl, and hot nnd cold suiter frequently lo 
be round in the houses, ImL rather the hbrnncH, 
Hclinols or thte mosques, and uihvlthiLh's Lliat 
attract our involuntary attention anil rulmb 
ration. Many of the Lenchern wore .lows, It 
was fashionable for men of power and wcnllli 
to colled manuscripts and place their lilniirieH 
at the diaposu! of scholars In parlieAiluv, U\e 
Khalif Al-lmkcm II (001-1)70) assembled copyists 
and hoohbmdeis, encouraged learned men 
at hia court, and is even hiuu to have collar ted 
G00,000 volumes for his magnificent library 
Cordova was perhaps Lhc most enlightened 
city of the world, being splendidly muled by 
Toledo, Granada, and Neville. 

Tho field oC Mohammedan teaming from tlio 
ninth to the eleventh centuries, if one may 
omit tlio study or tho ICuian as not bearing 
closely upon Emopenn development, comprised 
two principal paita, practical science and 
philosophy. Arabian mathematics were based 
upon the Greek, lml pi ofited by the introduction 
of Hindu numcriilH. The Arabians improved 
the method of solving cpuidniLic equations; 
nnd added to ti lgonomctry the u.se of mnes 
for chords, tables, and formula 1 . Arabian geom¬ 
etry was based upuii the Greek, but tlm algebra 
nnd the nritluncLio diow upon Hindu sources. 
They developed mi aslrouoiny, or imlrology^j v ) 
morn accurate than tlmL uf Lhe ancient (hecks, 
though Ihcii success was principally due in tho 
first place Lo a knowledge or Lhe Ptolemaic 
hyatcin. Al-Ihitmn or Syiiu, J47M20 a » ip 
was mosL celebrated for Lhe exactness of [\\w 
lustiononueal calculations, The fust ustionorm- 
cnl observatory in Spain may have been that 
consti lie Led hi 110(5 by the Moor Gehei at 
Ne\il|e. Arabic algebra uaa pnniarily derived 


from India, Arulm; genmelry rroni (becce. In 
geometry Lhe AraAimun fully appreciated the 
Greek imisler* Euclul, Apollonius, nnd the 
otlieiH, and made practical a]>|>licnI iohm of their 
knowledge to /ir/drardirs, They used Righted 
lubcH to observe the wLarn, knew tlm earth Lo be 
round, measured u degree of latitude, cnmpuicrt 
the ringli 1 of Lhe eeliptie, made a Hum; deLerininft, 
linn of tb(‘ length of the your, taught geog¬ 
raphy by mcauH of glnbrn, and named ninny 
of the Htru'H WeHlern Europe slill retains tho 
Ambus terms idgv lira, luumilh, v.nhth, nadir, 
Oil' 

Medicine wus w fundamental subject of study 
among the ArahiiuiH Most of the hcinicca 
were Huhonbimted to it; nnd even nsliology 
wns pressed into its m tv ire AUhmigh the 
proliilulioim of Lhe Km an leslurled anatomical 
investigaLioiH, e\rn discretion wait praetircd 
more 01 less in ,Spain Tins earhei medical 

LexLs were tniusluLions from the Gieek, niul 
followed llippmudcs mid the Alexmidiinns 
riiysieinim weie leipured to jiiihh an exami¬ 
nation before being pernnlLcd to practice. 
Diet, drugs, mid diseases hiii'Ii as fevers nnd 
lepiusy weie (hoiouglily htudied ('heiuiqiiy 
nunc Lo hcHlndicd in cuniicelum with medicine 
ami jmiiiutilurlj in ielnliuii Lo the Hem eh fin tlic 
elixir of life, iih well an Mir philosopher's stone 
The kiialifs weie liberal in tlio suppoiL of 
lahomLoiieH ns well as lihmnen (teller dig- 
cmned intiic arid nud wjttti uqw; lllm/m 
discovered Huljiluii'ii 1 uenl KiiIihIiituts u ere 
reduced to then cniialituMiL elrinriiK and Lhc 
pi op vi tie 4 of gases investigated In physics 
iL was AHiiikcil vim eouected Lhe mistaken 
theories (d Night thill hud hern formulated by 
tin; (ileeks, and showed tile lrhUimi of the eye 
to lays of light, SLutliCM weie ulho puisurd in 
problems of giavilv, eupilluiy alLijiction, nnd 
the weigliL and velocity of bodies, One may 
nisi) recall LliuL Hie skill of the Ai uhlans in 
metal work was amply attested by their 
biLLeiesL foes, Mie ('riiwideiH, mul tlmL llu^y ex¬ 
celled in all iiiaiinei of line woikiminship. 

Auibie iilnlosophy pieseivril the unfellcrcd 
forces of Ilellnur genius dining then long period 
of partial exile fioin the iiitellreiuul life aT 
xveslcin Euuipe IL xvus founded principally 
upon Aristotle (r/ v ), but liillueiieed also by Lhc 
Neo-lHutoiuc 0/,e ) unit llehiew plnlosopbics. 
Avieennu (ry r) (080-11)117) before lie was 

seventeen ycnis of age hud read pints or Ahh- 
LoLlo, it in said, fmLv Limes ovei, but it was the 
Spanish Mom, Avenues 0(v) who limn no tlm 
medium whereby a prue tie ally complete posHeS- 
sion of lli(* woilvs of the giruL (Ireek nmhtei ennic 
tn omioli I lie thougbl of meduwul Einoiu’. 
In the twidflh eentorv llie Jiniieipid woika of 
Aristotle, lugetlior with the ('miinieiilaiir.H of 
Aviuvbi's, found theiv wav iulti EvtlPb pudmldy 
Llirougli lhe iiiedimu of Ilehnwv. Toledo, after 
l Is capline ia I OH 1 by Alplionso VI, became 
nn iinpmlAiiL cenlei of leiuniiig, gnd it wiih 
heie lliat Llit* tin min lor* pursiii'd Lheir Lusk of 
16-i 
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rendering Arabic into Lalin Through their 
labors, by the end of Lho twelfth century West¬ 
ern Europe had inherited not only Aristotle, 
but ft knowledge of the Arabic or Hindu no¬ 
tation, tl\c AhiKiffcst, Euclid, and Arabian 
algebra, Thcro was still much lnaterinl for 
which Europe was not ripe, including great 
dictionaries and encyclopedias innumerable 
biographies and histories, ImiLiHes in ncinico 
and philosophy, and disquisitiona on ftiL and 
antiquiLics. 

The (liionL hearing of Arabic culture upon 
European education limy be illustrated by the 
facts Lhnt Herbert (later Rope Sylvester Jl) 
studied in Spain, Geniid of Cremona sought 
a copy of the Almagest in Toledo; Daniel do 
Morlai left the University of Paris for Toledo, 
and hi ought Lhciico to England ninny precious 
books, Michael Scott studied at Toledo, and 
a monk of Monte Cnssino named Constantino 
at Baghdad; Atlielard of Bath pursued Aiftbic 
science and philosophy m Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and vSpatn; while Arabic textbooks m medicine 
for n long timo donunn.ted the course of instruc¬ 
tion given at the celebrated medical school at 
MonLpellicr, I 1 . ]l C. 

Sec Semitic Education, 
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ARABIC NOTATION —See Notation. 

ARABIC NUMERALS. — See Numukals. 

ARBOR DAY.—See Special Days 

ARCADIA COLLEGE AND URSULINE 
ACADEMY, ARCADIA, MO — An institu¬ 
tion for the eduoutum of girls c.slidilushed in 
1S77 and under the cmiliol of Lho Ihsulinc 
nuns. A mniciilum is pvuvjdod frn a comeo 
or 11 years, N in the pnniniy and 3 in the 
acadmimj departments, I'minnmial and fine 
aria aubieeis uie also Laught 

ARCHAEOLOGY. — G reek. —* The science of 
Greek unliquilms includes within its scope 
all the limlornil remains of the Greek people. 
As Lhcio could be no such acieilce until tlio 
works of the Greeks liad been discovered, 
studied, and classified, the science oT Greek 
archeology antedates by but little the begin¬ 


ning of the nineteenth century. Ita develop¬ 
ment, however, baa been remarkably rapid, and 
each year additions to tho matcnols for Btudy 
occasion constant modifications of ihcorica and 
clns&Kic.aUons, 

The early history of tins subjecL is coincident 
with tho giowth or interest in the antiquities of 
Home, Ah caily ns Lho fifteenth ccnLury papnl 
princes and other wealthy men in llomo, 
Florence, Naples, and clacwheic m Italy began 
to accumulate collections of aneicnl statues 
which v itli few exceptions were Roman copies 
of Greek originals. During the sixteenth mid 
seventeenth ccnLunca tho enthusiasm for cob 
lee ting antiquities rapidly developed and spread 
from Italy into foreign countries being espe¬ 
cially fostered in England by wealthy noblemen. 
The supply of ancient objects in Italy could not 
ccpial the demand, and Lhercfoic as early as 
1030 the End of Arundel sought objects fioin 
Gieecc. But during the seventeenth ccnLury 
Fiance is pnrticulaily prominent in the inves¬ 
tigation of Greek antiquities* The French 
consuls at Athens Bt 11 died tho visible remains 
in the city, The French monks applied them¬ 
selves to topogiaphy and prepared a map oT the 
city while desciiptionfi of visits thera arc re¬ 
corded by the French ambassador, Louis dcs 
Hayes (1030), and lho French priest, Robert 
dc Dreux (1060), 

Much more important, however, was the 
tour of Greece made by the Marquis dc 
Nnmtcl in 107<1, for in his paity were several 
nrluits who made dravange of various ancient 
buildings, aa well ns of tho sculptures in the pedi¬ 
ments of Lhe Parthenon The sketches of the 
Pftithcnon arc of pcculim importance, ns they 
represent tlio state or the building prioi to its 
bombardment by tho Venetians in 1G87 T About 
this same time (1075-1676) another important 
tour of exploration of Greece was undertaken by 
a Frcncli physician, Jacob Spoil, and Gooigc 
IVholer, nn Englishman. 

Tlio violent confhcLs between Turks and 
VenDtinna for lho mastery of Uiccce at the 
end of this century occasioned the destruction 
of many ancient buildings that had pieviomdy 
been visited and described For the next fifty 
years, apart fiom some Italian studies of 
minor unpoi Lance inspired by the buef Venetian 
occupation of Athens, we have no reports on 
the anliquilu^ of Greece. But m Hus year L733 
an event destined to have gical influence on llic 
development of public inLcrest m Giccco was 
tlio formation of Lho Society of Dilettanti in 
London. Mcmbcis of this society furnished 
support to Lhe pulihealioii of Lite most ambitious 
work on (beck remains undertaken up to lliis 
time In 1751 two Englishmen, James fitwirl, 
a painter, and Nicholas' ReveLt, an nrclnlcrl, 
began in Greece a careful and accurate studj of 
ancient buildings and sculptures winch occupied 
them for several years and resulted in the publi¬ 
cation of an epoch-making work m four volumes, 
The Antiquities of Athena (17G2-1S1G), Before 
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Uit 1 second volume of lliis work hud appeared an 
expedition was sent onL (1701) hv Lli<* Society 
of lhlcllaiiLi In make ft fliiuihu extensive si inly 
uf the [Uilif|iuLi(JS of If Jinn llevell an ureln- 
Lcct again, with his uHKnrmlt'H 11icluii*1 ('handler 
nml Puia an aitmL, pnhliHliocL Lho disen\ cries m 
two volumes (17(1!), 1707). A lion l tins limn 
too appealed (I70H) a great woik, ihe //i.sfnj p/ 
f if Anvu'fil Art, by u (inlimnficlmlui, Jolmnn 
Joachim Winokohnaim (17J7--17D.S) Although 
Winckelnirum nevci visited (liecs-e uml had 
practically no Cheek oiignuils before loin in 
Home, Ins vhion w'ns so Inoad mul his insight ho 
keen Unit his woik wan for many yeui.s tfiu 
higliesL authority on (iieek niL, and lie is justly 
l'Cgaidcd as Lho father of (Ireck uirlmdogy 

Thcpopulru miriest m (Ireok anthpiiLics llmt 
wm fosteml in England hy the Society of 
InlcLlanh, by tlm colli chons or inihleiium, ninl 
b> the foundation rif Um Hrilihli Museum (17."d)) p 
in (iermany hy Llie repeal dies of Winekelimum 
ancl others, was aroused eipinlly among lho 
French hy the ucLones uf Napoleon, vlin plini- 
tleveil 11lily und oilier pails of Europe of nmny 
wenks of mt in ordei to foim in Paris n Mii^n 
Nnpotfcm Umlci’ Napoleon loo the royal col¬ 
led ion in the Lou vie was opened to the public 
as the Musdc Fiam 1 , ai» (17HS), and Visconti, a 
dis Lin Kin si led Italian scholar, wns placed in 
cliin-Re of mil)(|Uities in Eunice. 

Napoleon's booty, which came largely fioin 
ILnly, was imLuially llmnaii for the uiosL pm l, 
hut in England iu the lneanwlule a eoiihlaiillv 
incieusmg number of (heck auLiquilieH win 
being gntheied in Din Miiheum as well as in 
pnvntc collecLimia Then in Llm opening 
veins of tlie nineteenth eeiiLmy oeeuued a 
notable event in the Innloiy of mil mibjcet 
Lord EIriii, the Ihitish Ainhiibsudoi to C’onslan- 
Linople, received ]H‘i mission from the OLlomun 
govci n men L to remove some seulptuies from 
the Acropolis in Athens, a concession which, 
ficely iiilerpreled, icsulled after a yeni’a woik 
(1802—1801}) in aaiiipment to England of many 
hculpLuies, chiefly fioin the Piulhennu, the Erec- 
Ihcuiiij and the temple or Allioiui NiU The im¬ 
mediate cflect uf their amvnl in England w r ns a 
cjUiUTol rus Lo llieii artistic value, which \uih he- 
litlled by the Society of UilcllrtnLi under lho 
leadership of Ilicbard Payne Knight, ho Lliatit 
was not until arid distinguished foreign .schului.s, 
noLuiilv Visconti and (hiiinvu, hud evpicssed 
Lhcirudimi alien of llicin, Lhiil iheHeulptures w ei u 
nei|iiircd hy Lho English Ro\eimneiil for a com- 
liiiiutn ely si null hu hi mul placed in the llnlish 
Museum (lMJfl), when 1 the EIriii marhle.s mo 
still tlie chief mlistie Lieaaine of Llie people, 
In Lhe meunlime other Englishmen weic neck¬ 
ing and .studying milhpuLies in (1 recite Among 
them those who achieved most important re¬ 
sults weic the arc hi tec is Cackcitdl and Foster, 
"’ho, Logelhcr wiLh two (icsrnmiifl, Haller von 
Ilulleistein and Linckli, iliscoveied in 181L 
most of llie pcduncntal sculptures belonging 
to Lho Li mple of Aphnia on the island of jEgina 


Then* were puichased nf an el ion in 1812 hy 
( row’ll Pi nice Ludwig rd Jhivarm, and wcio 
plan d eve n l u id I v in the (vlypLulhck at Munich. 
Anothei irnpni I nut wmk underlakcMi hy mem- 
hern of Lius same party m 1811 was Lhe mves- 
lignlion and cMiuiilion of the temple oT Apollo 
at lbisnie in Ai cm lift, which eimlriliuled much 
Lo the knowledge nf (heck Jii-uhiLeduie and 
reunited in tlm dismveiv uf many piece.s of 
scnlpLuie, mainly from (Ik* Tnc/c, "which were 
bought for Llie IIIih*di Museumm ISi I. Aliout 
thin lime, Loo, JiivesligulituiH wcie made by 
Coekerell and olhei laiglish aiehiUrh uf lho 
ruined teninleH of S'iedy, at (ingenli and SpIi- 
luiiite; while in 1S2S Northern I Inly furnished 
a large amount, or new inuleiiid Pui Lhe sLudy 
of (iieek ail m Lilt* diseoveiy of H(*\eial thou- 
sand painted vases on tin* rsinio of Lueitm 
Ihumpnile aL Vuln in ELimia (’nlleclimis of 
painted vases liml long been in exislem'e, the 
oldest eatalogne or rnieh a enllet lion bung 
dated us euilv us Iand peilmps (he most 
nnlahle wjih (hut made bv Sir W ilhuiu HamiKon 
w-hieli lie sold to llie ltutisli Mii*>eiini in 1707 
Ah mum of these Misen were found m tomljs 
iri Eli miu, (bey were geneialh legaided as e\- 
anijdes of ElniM'uu ail, ulllioiigh Wmekel- 
iniinii in Ins .bl had declined Hint 

they wise wholly (Week, a \iew wbieli did mil 
leceiw wide arei^ilanee mild similar lAumples 
of ]miiiled pul lory had Lien found in ’various 
hile.s of (Ins ee, and OLlo Jiihn in IN.’j l had mafic 
mi neeuiale and eumpai alive shuly uf all Hie 
nmlisial uunlabJe 

Jii the vsuh iiniueflmLely preceding and 
dining the tunmlt of the (iieek sliuggle for 
independence fISIS 1- 1S8!3) no arehu-ologieal 
HLudy was pnssildu in (iieeee, llmugh oil lhe 
Island of Melos in Iwas found llie Hlulne 
of Aplnodile, uhiili was anjuiird iiy llie 
Eieneh Anilm^smlm in ( l onstaiitiiio]ile, who 
]ireseated il to lhe Louvre, when* it wan placed 
on e\liihilion in IS21. With llie successful 
leiinnmliuu or the levnlulioii and lhe election 
n[ llie Havanan Pnuee Olio to llie throne uf 
(ireece in l.Sllli a mwv eia (lawmed for Cheek 
ftiehicolngy A (leinian seludai, Ludwig lloss, 
w-as nppmuted (hmsen atm of AnticpiUiea, under 
whose dneoLnm llie Aeiopolih w'ilf* cleaied of 
nil hut aneieid lmilflingi, llie leinple of Athena 
Nikf*,which liml Ix-en loin down foi u Turk- 
ish fuilifieatimi, was irstoieil to ih miginid 
position, and many fiagnienls nf Hciilplurc and 
arcliileelme weie nuefullv eolleelecl Ihes 
was Micemled ns (‘onservoloi of Anluputies 
in ISIKi Iiy a (iieek, Pillnki'S, and Ihe giowing 
ihleresl of lhe imlive.s in the aneieiit lemiiuiH 
of their land was e\iduieed hy the fornmlion 
of a (ireek aiehasilogieai soiiety in 1827. Km- 
cigners, however, Hlill eonliniied to imikn 1 lui 
inoHl [inpnrlmiL lesenrehes. Jn 18'f(l-IM7 
nn Ehiglish nrchileet, E C Penrose, made care¬ 
ful mul ucPitiiiLe studies of the PurLlicnon and 
Pro]ivlaia, and in Huh decade the (ieniiun 
havnnls lloss and IJlnchs Lrnvoled through 
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ninny parts of the Giopk world, making nolca standard for rirclueologistg, The results were 
and observations which arc still or value. particularly important for nrcliilcctmc, as the 
English expeditions to Lyciti in !K‘I2-lfM4 llcrrcum, one of Lhc oldest Dono temples 
biought Lo Lhn Rnltoh Museum many of the was uncovered beside tlio larger and later 
faculplmes of the “llurpy Tomb” find the temple of Zeus; and for sculpture m the un- 
" Nereid Monument,” while lnler expeditions earthing of Lhc pcdiinentnl statues and metopes 
secured Lo England the RH'uloi pml of llic fioin lhc Zeus Lcinplr, the Nik6 of Prcomus, 
Mausoleum of IIuliciiruimiiH and Hie Hermes of Piaxitclcs, all now cxliihitcd 

In 1810 wai founded llin French School in Lho Mi in rum at Olympia, Another great 
uf Arclueology in AthoiiH This incident Gerninn under taking was the excavation of 
minked an epoch in (heck uichirology because Pergnmum bv the Berlin Museum (1878-1SS0), 
tho Pi (such imillincl, which him hem imiLaled as a result of which the important reliefs from 
by other nations, bus been lo Hum young men the famous altar of Zeus were secured to the 
by residence in (lienee, through whom clalmraLo city or Berlin Since 1900 tho German Insti- 
und syatcinalic exenvution. 1 i could be conducted Lille has been coniinuing work on this site 
Prom the discovery <>r the Bculrt gateway of under DorpfekPH dircetion, in ordci to lay bare 
the Aciopolis in 1852 up Lo tho present Lime the entue city, Another city daLing for the 
iliti French School 1ms hum engaged in a sciicfi mobt pint ham Hellenistic iiincs which bias been 
of works of tho fii.sl importance. They luivo excavated by lho Berlin Museum is Fricnc 
made cvcavaLioiiH at Myrinu in Asia Minor, (1895-1S90), under the chi action of T Wiogand, 
at Mount Potus m Bmolia, at Tegeu in and under the Name auspices Miletus (1899) 
the Peloponnesus, and they have uncoveicd ami Didyma, where work is not yet cnliicly 
two gicat sanciuiiiirs uf Apollo at Delos and completed Other important work has been 
Delphi At both of these HiLe.s ucnk has been carried to completion at Them (1800-1901) 
conducted for many yeais and is not yet com- by Hiller von Gncitringciij and at ASgina 
pletcd AL both planes blocks of buildings (11)01-1901) by Adolf Fuitwanglci. 
have been unenitlu'd, which yielded many in- While Germany has been the most active 
script ions, vases, and coins, much iiiformation and successful nation engaged in Greek archrc- 
on architecture, mill Home important sculptuies, olagy, the representatives of other nations 
of winch the most famous is tho hi ouzo chan- have not been idle In 1882 the American 
otcoi found at Delphi in ISOfl and exhibited School of Classical Studies was founded in 
there now in the lucid museum. Athena, and Americans have been engnged in 

The Athenian branch of the German Arehir- threo largo undci takings, at Assos (1881-1883), 
oloRienl Institute was founded in 187*1, but nL the Ai'givc licneuiii (1S92-1S93), and, since 
throughout tho century Geiniana lmd played 180G, at Corinth, where ninny landmarks of 
nil important rAlo in Lho development of archie- the ancient ciLy have been located, notably 
ology, and bluntly befiuu tlnit date, Hcimiich the ngom, the theater, and the famous fountain 
Schiieinnnn had given a new impetus to tho of Pircno, The American School also ling 
study, and opened a new field foi icM»nich by nearly completed (1910) an clabointe and ex- 
the discovery (1871) of tho mythical city of lmustivo study of the Ercclithoum in Athens, 
Troy, whoic weic found treasures of gold and winch is expected soon to be published, Fur- 
geina, and examples of ait and cinft, which, thcrmorc, Americans have just seb hand to 
known before only by vaguo lefoienccs m an- two undertakings which promise to outrank 
ciont authors, wcic supposed to be creations of in magnitude and importance any they have 
poetic fancy Further cxcnvnLiona in Troy hitherto attempted, namely, ilics excavation of 
were made by Sehlicmnim in 1878 and 1300, Sardes, capital of Lydia, under the dircetion 
and the work there was finished in 1803-lSfhi of II, C, Butler, and of Cyrcnc in Libya by 
by Wilholin Dorpfeid, who for nioro than the Archaeological Institute of America, The 
twenty-Avo years was in charge of the In- English, who in 1S79 had organized a Society 
stitutc at Athens Coiifuuiation of the exist- for the Promotion of Hellenic SLudieg in Lon- 
cncc of an advanoed civilization prior to the don, founded a school at Athens in. 1885, by 
beginning oF Greek history was sought and which, among other woiks, excavations have 
found by Schiieinnnn at Myccnra (1871) and been made at Megalopolis (1800-1891), on 
at Tirvii'i (18S4) A sketch of tho other Molos (1390-1309) F and since 1900 have been 
manifold activities in the province of Greek conducted successfully at Sparta But Eng- 
archrcoiogy in which Germans have been land's gicatcat claim to fame in tins line rests 
oil gaged dm nip tho past quarter of a ccnluiy on the remarkable results attained by Arthur 
would require a lengthy tieatieo Only their Evans m Ciotc f whcic since 1900 he has con- 
most extensive and important campaigns may ducted excavations at ICnosos which have 
be mentioned In the yearn 1S75-1BSQ tho proved that as early ai 2000 d.c, the ncoplo of 
entire precinct of Olympia was excavated under this island had developed a high degree of 
the direction of Ernst Curtins by means of knowledge in nrt and sculpture, construction 
funds provided by the German Empire. This and design, comfort and sanitation, and pos- 
was Lhc first great scientific excavation which sesged an elaborate gyatoin of writing, attested 
for accuracy of work and record sot a new by over G000 inscriptions, still undcciplicrcd. 

1Q7 
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These results have been confirmed at many 
oilier places in Crete, notably lit Phft'alUH and 
Agin Triada by the Ilnlinn HchoUrs llalbliorr 
and Ferruer, at Gouruiiz by American^ al 
Palaikaslro and elsewhere by the British 
Sohool, Among the activities or other nations 
Austria should not bo overlooked, for from her 
originated several important undorLakingH, mi 
expedition to Bamolhracc (JH7G), to GiolbnHchi 
(IHB2), whence were brought to Vienna Hie 
renmrkriblo sculptured frim 1 ?, and finally the 
uncovering of the city of Ephesus (1 HO/5— 1 OOf>). 
The Austrians also maintain an ftrehienlogirul 
mission at Athens as a branch of the Arcluro- 
logical Institute in Vienna (1HQH) Danish 
excavations have been conducted in Rhodes 
since 1002 by Itineh and Blmkpnbcrg wiLh 
unvarying success, Italians have limited them¬ 
selves to Crete, blit Lhc founding of a school in 
Athens which 1ms been recently determined 
by the Italian government will undoubtedly 
lead Italian scholars into other branches of 
this subject 

While the Greeks have thus generously 
accorded to foreigners the privilege of conduct¬ 
ing these important and extensive undertak¬ 
ings in their land, they themselves lmvc been 

3 cci in arciwcologicfll works of equal inag- 
3 , which have been carried out by their 
trained scholars with scientific accuracy, nnd 
have yielded notable results, The present 
Ephor of Antiquities, Panagiotes Kavvndins, 
excavated the on tiro surface of tho Acropolis 
to bed rock (1886-lflOt), finding among other 
objects many architectural fragments which 
proved tha oxisteuco oT Uvo eaily temples of 
Athena antedating the Persian Invasion, and a 
senes of fifteen statues of women, still retaining 
brilliant coloring, although buried since *180 u.o , 
which furnished a new chapter to the study of 
the development or Attic art, Another great 
work successfully completed by Knvvadiaa 
was the excavation or tho precinct of Asklepioa 
at Kpidaurua (1881—1D03), the most famous 
heal til resort and sanatorium of ancient Greece. 
The Greeks havo also completed important 
and successful work nt ElcuaiB (1882-1800), 
at the Amphiaraion of Oropus (1881-1887), 
at Lykosouia 11880), and elsewhere 

As □, result of this ceaseless activity during 
the past quarter ccnluiy Gieeco is known to us 
better than she has ever been known before, 
Her history has been pushed back a thousand 
years, so that ages before Homer's time we can 
liacc the migration of Hellenic people, their 
invasions, their attaoks, Ihcii defeats Her 
artistic bloom in the time of Pericles we know 
to be ft renascence of the Minemn-Mycenrcan 
period that reached its acme a thousand years 
cruller, and moicovci wo can follow the decline 
of tho ono period and watch the growth of tho 
Be-cond, Tim development of the ailishc prin¬ 
ciple, according to canons, and in distinct 
schools, is clcai to us, and tho widespread publi¬ 
cation of reproductions of Greek sculpluro 


null architecture 1ms had a wholcflomo influ¬ 
ence upon tin* nrLiHtg and architects of our own 
day Furthermore, through the excavation 
of cubic ejiicfl, the habits and customs of the 
average Greek are familiar not only to scholars 
but In Llui average mail La-day, through the 
HeatLeiing of ancient objects of nil kinds from 
Italy and Greece, and their exhibition in the 
many iniincumH of Lhc world, among Lim moaL 
important of which must now lie reckoned 
the Metropolitan Museum of Ail hi New York 
and tho Museum of Finn Ails in Boston, which 
furnish to Americans il first-hand knowledge 
of ninny departments of Greek arL nnd lire 

The iiinlilutionfl where Gieek archeology 
nifty be inonl salisfactoiily studied ara horn 
named, together with n statement of courses 
occnmonally offered by each — 

diNcricqii —University of California: Intro¬ 
duction to rlnssical urrhrcology; History of 
Greek art; Topography of Athens. 

University of Chicago. Greek life studied 
from monuments; Ancient Athens; Olympia 
nnd Delphi; Inscriptions, ArL; Sculpture; 
Vases; Architecture j Greek and Iloman coins, 

Columbia University Introduction Lo Greek 
nrch/coloffy; Sculp Lure; Epigiaphy; Vusob; 
Acropolis of Athena 

Cornell UniverHily: Greek arclnrology; 
P/uiaaniiifl; History of (ircck sculpture; Greek 
life, 

Harvard University ’ Greek nrchrrology; 
Tonography and monuments or ancient Athens; 
Paleography, Hpigiuphy; Vane-pain ling. 

Johns Hopkins University: (ircck archeol¬ 
ogy; Topography or Greece and of Asia Minor ; 
Vasc-namiing; Soulpluie; Kpiginpliy; Pale¬ 
ography; Architrcluic ; Greek life. 

University uf Michigan. PauHnnins nnd tho 
topography and monuniLMils of ancient Athena, 
Ancient Athenian life, History of Greek art; 
Paleography; Epigraphy 

UniversiLy of Pennsylvania: Greek arclun- 
ology; Greek life; Epigraphy, Pausaniaa 

Princeton University: Topography or Attica; 
Greek inscriptions; Greek dialects, Greek 
theater. 

Yale University; Topography and monu^ 
mails of Athens; Greek sculpture, and the 
leaser aria; Architecture. 

Similar courses nro oflorcd at all Lho more 
important foicign mu verities, of which may 
bis mentioned particularly: — 

German: The Uni vend Lies of Berlin, Bonn, 
Halle, Leipzig, and Munich 

Fionch: the Hoi bonne, and ICeolodu Louvre 
at Paris. T- L. B. 

Roman — Roman arohrcology may bo rough¬ 
ly defined as fchfi soicneo which clo/ils W-ith 
the tangible remains of ancient Roman 
civilization. By the study of thcao remains 
in tho light of ancient literary records the 
ICS 
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nrchtcologist attempts to restore the exter¬ 
nal surroundings of the Romans of antiquity, 
The history of Roman archeology may bo 
said to begin m the Middle Ages with the guide¬ 
books to the city which wore prepared for the 
use of pilgrim visitors nb a limo when most of 
the ancient buildings had already dmppcaicd 
The destruction of ancient Rome had been duo 
in sonic measure Lo early Christian fanaticism, 
which wished to remove all icmmdcis of pagan 
leligion, and in greater mcaaurc to tlic plunaci’- 
ing spirit of barbarian invaders But the 
greatest offenders of all woio tlia Romans tliom- 
selves, who even until Renaissance times looked 
upon the monuments chiefly ns valuable reposi¬ 
tories of building material In the fourteenth 
century, however, the ignorance and careless¬ 
ness of the Middle Ages began to give way 
before a gi owing intelligent curiosity, and Cola 
di Rienzo (1310-1354) sought to connect the 
Rome of Ids day with the glorious past and to 
find grounds for the reestablishment of the 
Roman Tepubhe in his interpretation of ancient 
rums and inscnptions Fiom this time on tho 
sentiment ill favor of preserving Lhc monu¬ 
ments increased, and museums of anliquilics 
began to bo established m Italy. As early as 
1407 statues were brought together from all 
parts of the city by Pope Paul II. .the Capito- 
Imc Museum was founded by his successor 
Sixtus IV (1471)j and the cnrlicsL or the Vatican 
collections (Belvidcro) began to take form under 
Julius II m J510 (Miclmclis, in Jahrhuch 
d. It. D. Arch. I nut , V, 1890, p, 10), Mean¬ 
while inter eat in tho topogi nphy of ancient 
Rome iiad been aroused by Foggio Bmccioliiu 
(13S0-M-19) nnd FJavio Diojido (Roma Install 
utta l 1440), and in sculpturo by Andrea Fulvio 
and others, but these and their successor in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
little or no sense of the development of antiq¬ 
uity. ^ All periods wcie alike to llicnij the 
historical method had not yet been formulated. 
By tho eighteenth century the number of 
marbles, bronzes, and other ancient objects 
accumulated in the museums had vastly in¬ 
creased, and a mastci hand was needed to bring 
order out of this chaos _ Tho necessary im¬ 
pulse was given by the discovery of Hercula¬ 
neum in 1720 and of Pompeii in 1748, and the 
historical and scientific method which is still 
puisued was definitely intioduced into arohieo- 
logicnl studies by Winckelmann (1717-1708), 
though Count Caylus (Rccueil d'Antiptilte t 
1752-1754) hnd already made a beginning in 
tliis diiection, Wmckclmann's most important 
works wcie Oeschichle del' JCunst dcs Alier- 
IJiums, Dresden, 1704-1707 (br. by G. II, Lodge, 
2 vola., 1880) and Monumenh Inedili, Rome, 
1767. In these ho laid down and applied the 
principles now evcrywheia recognized, that the 
ftTtistio pod net of antiquity must always be 
studied in the light of the history and customs 
of the time, and tliftfc tJie development of pb 
must be traced step by step from its primitive 


beginnings to its highest excellence and its 
filial decay. 

During tho first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the excavation of Pompeii was earned 
forward with the support of the Bourbon rulers 
of Naples, considerable digging was done in 
Rome, and, especially aRcr 1827, many Etrus¬ 
can tombs were discovered at Como to, Chiusi, 
Cervetri, and elsewhere, ancl their wall paint- 
imrs, bronzes, and painted vases brought to light. 
The great increase in archccological material 
now emphasized the need, already felt, of a 
definite organization foi systematic study and 
publication. This led to the establishment at 
Rome in 1S20 of the Istituto di Correspondenza 
Archcologica, which was at first international, 
but in course of lime became the Impel ml 
German Arch Ecological Institute Among its 
publications were the Annali deli 1 Ishluto di 
Con , Arch. (vols. 1-57, 1820-1885), from 1886 
known as the Jahrbuch desIC D Arch. Insli ?r Is 
(Vol. XXV, 1910); and tho Bidlellina dell 1 
Istituto di Corr . Arch (1829-1885), from 1830 
known as the Mittheihingcn ties It. D, A}eh, 
Inslituts, romische Abtheilung (Vol, XXV, 1019). 
Cntnloguea, too, of the collections of antiquities 
in Rome wore prepared, and extensive projects 
of publication, for example, the Corpus Inscrip - 
twnum Latinarum , were undertaken In fact, 
the Institute served and still serves ns a kind 
of archirological university 1 , 

In 1875 was organized l'Ecolc fr an guise do 
Rome to give aichrcological training to French 
students, Its chief organ ia the Melanges d?ar- 
chiotogie el his ton c, published, one volume each 
year, since IS81, though it shares with tho 
French school afc Athens i expansibility for a 
scries of valuable monographs on nrchmological 
subjects begun in 1870 with the general title 
Bibholhbquc dcs Hcolctt frangaises d'Aihhhcs et 
do Rome Next the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome (Via Vicenza 5) was organized 
in 1995 by tho Archicologicnl Institute of 
America For tlie pmposo of furnishing to grad¬ 
uates of Ameiican colleges advanced instruc¬ 
tion and guidance in those studies which may 
be best pursued m Rome The investigations 
of ita members have been published lcgulnrly 
in tho American Joitrnal of Archeology (second 
senes, Vol, XIV, 1910), and two volumes of 
"supplementary pnpcis" have appeared 
This school, fchiough its foimer professors and 
students now teaching in many American insti¬ 
tutions of 1cm ning, is exerting a real and steadily 
increasing influence upon classical studies in 
America, The latest of the foreign schools to 
be established was the British School at Rome, 
opened in 1901, Under its auspices four vol¬ 
umes of researches, with tho title Papers of 
the British School at 7?omo, have been published. 

While all this aichiEolpgicnl work has been 
done by the foreigners in Italy, tho Italians 

1 An excellent Qccounl of this movement given by 
A. Michael fa in the Journaf of If client a Studies, Val X, 
1BB0, pp, 100-215 
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themselves have nob been idle Almost nil tlio 
excavation m Italy in recent years Jins been 
conducted by the Ilnlum government, w \\vm 
official organ of publication is the Noltzic 
dcnli setwi (h antich\t& (monthly niiico 1870), 
now in Vol. VI ( 1010 ), Hunen 5 or the Alii della 
Rcale Accadcmui del Lined By tJio authority 
or the same academy aru published the Renth- 
conti (Vol. 10 , 10JO), ilikI the Munumenli 
Anhe/n (Vol 22,10101 The nuiuuujiul [iichu'- 
nlogical commission of Rome, Loo, issues Llici 
JlulldUno della Comnmn. Arch Comnn di llama 
(Vol 39, ID 10), ami the Socitla Ilahana di 
archcalogia c slorui dcU' uric recently established 
ils own beautifully illiiatrnted magazine Ansonm 
(Vol 4, 1010) All these periodicals, together 
with others of less special imporlnnru for Home, 
record the histoiy of arclurologieal progress 
year by year, and must lie read count nidly l»y 
those who drsne Lo keep alnrast of the times 
in this vapidly developing subject 

The principal fields included under Lhc 
general head of Homan arclnrology arc nrchilcc- 
Uuc, sculpture, painting, nnd the minor arts. 
In nil tlieso Rome was debtor Hist to Lhc nit 
of ICLiurin and after waul to the Greek nrt of 
the Hellenistic penod. From Htrnrm, her 
only teacher of art (luring the early days of Lho 
Republic, she took over the nrcli and the 
vault, the so-called Tuscan order or KLrusenn- 
IJoiio column, Hie structure of Lho temple, nml 
Llio typo fur dwellings and tombs, nR well m 
derived n ccitam tendency to realism in 
sculpture nnd her whole Lcolmiquo in Lite minor 
arts, From Greece hUq took the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders and Lhc general plan of such 
buildings as tlio theater, the ciiciiH, lhc poilico, 
and the basilica The fora, mirroundcd by 
great public buildings, voie modeled after 
the Greek tlyo/mf, and under Greek in¬ 
fluence) private houses became more luxurious 
and more clnboraLely decorated, and a feeling 
Tor beauty wns developed in every field of art* 
Until the third century a.o and oven later, 
the Roman Imd been so intent on defending his 
independence, extending his sway, and develop¬ 
ing his political organization, that he hnd lilllo 
tune for the cultivation of ait. But when all 
this was past and he had nothing more to fear, 
that is, when he wns at last in a position to 
develop an art of his own, he found himself face 
to face with a compcliloi bo immeasurably 
his superior in all things artistic that he yielded 
completely imd onco for all to tho Gieck 
influence. 

And yet the Roman was not merely a fllavish 
imitator. Though he borrowed lho elements 
from Htniria and Greece, lie impressed them 
with his own a Lamp and developed an art which, 
if nob ccpinl to Greek art from tho point of 
view o[ ideal beauty, yet had its own sticngth 
and characteristic features quite in harmony 
wiLh tho genius of a conquering, organizing, 
nnd governing people Tie found new ways 
of using the architectural elements, he developed 


the composite order and the honorary column 
with Houlplumi in relief, he transformed the 
ugura, the Imaduwi, tho theivtn, nnd the cimia 
he SnveiiLcil the amphitheater and the ballV 
and he surpassed all the peoples of antiquity] 
if not of nil tune, m Ikin grunt works of public 
utility, Hiiali as budges, aqueducts, and mili- 
laiy mails, In nliorl, in all the ails the Roman 
all nek out new ways for liinihclf, adapting lna 
urliHlie haulage iu accordance with hut own 
LusLixs and needs The highest level of nrlislic 
QArrilcnco was imtehril in lho mat miLury and 
a half of tlio lOinniie, after which Roman ml, 
yielding more unn muru to the nalionnl lentl- 
ene t v to the onlusml in emiKti iicIiod and Lo the 
florid in decoration, rapidly declined. 

The blanch of ait in ulurli the Romans were 
moit oiigiual was architecture, nnd Llie chief 
fumlumental elements employed by their niehi- 
tccts wore Lhc arch and the vault It wns 
largely through inci easing freedom and hohlne-is 
in Llie use of these eleinenls that Roman archi¬ 
tecture developed a national character and 
was able lo inclose vast inlei ioi spaces iiueucum- 
brrctl hy colunins It began in mi mplicity, 
following closely the Klnwcnn models, then 
look over the Greek orders and changed them, 
gradually grew more elaborate nud profuse iu 
ucli ornninonlaLioii, especially with coloicd 
marble, and fnmlly degenerated into mere 
bigness and ponderosity. The nvmlulflo mate¬ 
rials were ub first only llie? mill volemnc tufa 
of tlia ncighborhoodj later supplemented by 
peperino from Urn Alban legion, and travertine 
from llie valley of the Amo near Tilmr, hut 
by the end of Llie Republic the lino of baked 
bricks, eoncicle and lrnpoiLcrl nmrhju, the 
standard building nmterialH of the Kmpirp. Imd 
commenced A eondmmliun of bme anu the 
red volcanic earth known as 7 ) 0220/01111 pro¬ 
duced an hydiaulic eenient which, mixed with 
fragments of slone. of brick, or, in later Limes, 
of marble, formed a concrete of uneqnalcd 
hardness and durability. Most walls of im¬ 
perial times were constructed of this concrete 
with a facing of luicku or aniull stones of regalar 
shape with points tailing inward, this again 
being furnished with a coming of stucco 01 1 of 
licldy coloicd marble slabs (II. W. Pullen, 
Handbook of AncicziI Homah 71/arblc^j I.ondon, 
1891). Solid niches also and v aid hugs were 
mado of Lius concrete — a fact which mine limn 
anything else nccoiints for tho ohuraclcrialics 
nnd development of Human arclii too Line. 

In this ineLhod of construction thecnhiinn Imd 
no sLiuclurftl fuiicLioii and was frequently 
engaged as a misia dmimlivo chwul on the 
surface of walls or pillaifl or concrete, though 
thoro were many exceptions, especially in 
tcmnlcs or poi licoi’h, in which columns wero 
used independently to Biiatain the entablature 
and lho roor OT tlio Greek oidois the Dono 
and Ionic met with comparatively little favor at 
Rome, aa they were too tuuiplo and Revere to 
appeal strongly to Roman taste in. any but 
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the early period. When the Done doea appear, 
it is not in the pure Greek form, but* in the so- 
ctilled Tuscan form which had been nclopLocl 
from the Etiuacana In tlua type of column n 
baao was placed under, Lite fluting was omiLted, 
and various ornamental elements were added at 
the top During the Empire this order was 
usually limited to exterior use and in the lowest 
story of buildings like the Colosseum and Lho 
Theater of Marcellos, ill which a soricB of 
columns of lho lonio older form pait of tho 
exlciior ornament or tho second story, Fni 
more popular with the Romans was tho moro 
elaborate and ornate Corinthian order, which 
they uacd with a very rich entablature. By a 
combination of the Counthian with tho Ionic 
capital a new order wna developed, the moat 
elaborate and most clmractenstically Roman 
of nil Tina so-cnllcd Composite capital was 
frequently enriched m fantastic ways, and 
BOincLimea even human figures were intio- 
duccd, na, for example, a figure of Hercules in. 
a cnpitnl nb tho BaLhs of Carnonlla 
The entry of the Italian troops into Romo, 
and tho establishment or the national capital 
there m 1870 nmrk an important era in arch eco¬ 
logical studies Tho excavations made in 
connection with the building of new streets and 
new liousca laid hare many previously unknown 
ancient structures and brought to light so 
many statues and oLher artistic products of 
antiquity that the museums could not con¬ 
tain them. And in addition to these accidental 
discoveries gicat advances were made in tho 
systematic campaign of excavation cnriicd on 
by the new government. On the Palatine Hill 
the Villa Farncso had passed, in 18Gl,into Lho 
hands of Napoleon III, who had caused exten¬ 
sive excavations to be made for the purpose of 
laying bnie tho remains of the imperial palaces. 
In the com sc of this work (1809) the lower 
levels of Lho so-called IIouso of Li via had been 
cleared and tho three rooms with fmc wall 
paintings brought to light. These explorations 
were now eon tinned and extended over almost 
the whole suifnca of tho bill until a fairly clear 
idea of tho appearance of this aristocratic 
region of impelial Home was obtained, Tho 
origin ill palace of Augustus, which was enlarged 
and lebuilt in moic. sumptuous fashion by 
DomiLian, is Htill to a largo extent concealed 
under tho buildings and grounds of the Villa 
Mills, but the government is now in possession 
of this also, and will probably cxcavato it at 
an early date. Tho year 1007 witnessed tho 
excavation of lho losvar levels at tho west corner 
of the hill, which has always been associated 
with the foundation of Romo. Hero foili- 
ficntion wallH and a reservoir for wntci of very 
early times were discovered, and also a cemetery 
with primitive bunnla, which, taken in con¬ 
nection wiLh similar prehistoric cemeteries 
found in recent years in tho Forum and on tho 
Quirinnl, seem to show that more than one 
settlement must have occupied the region of 


the "seven hillsns early as tho ninth or tenth 
century n.c The full significance of theso 
latest discoveries, howovei, is not yet nppment. 

In the Roman Forum long-continued ex¬ 
cavations have changed the picturesque Campo 
Vaccino of n hundred ycnis ago into a dreary 
waste — relieved hcio and thcic by recently 
planted ticca and flowers — full of ruins mid 
nrchitcctmnl firigmcnla. For tins loss of 
ncitinnl beauty, however, thcic is ample com¬ 
pensation in our increased knowledge of Roman 
iopogi ftphy and antiquities and in the light that 
has been shed on Homan history, pat Lieularly 
or the earlier periods. In the fust half of the last 
century, especially under tho direction of Cnrlo 
Fca, and, after IS27, of Antonio Nibby, con¬ 
siderable portions or the noitli western end of 
tho Forum were uncovered nncl Lho slope 
of the Capitolina IIill with the foundation of 
tho Tabularium was laid lime Aftei 1S70 the 
work, which had been neglected for seventeen 
years, was again taken up by the new govern¬ 
ment, and has been vigorously pushed forward 
— with interruptions—Lill the pcscnt tune, 
particularly under the supervision of Rosa, 
Fioidli, Lanoinni, and Bom Tho whole area 
of the Foium was now freed from earth and 
rubbish, the temples of Vesta and Divus Iulius 
were excavated, the Sncia Via wna opened up 
from the tcinplo of Faustina to the Basilica of 
Constantino, and the House of tha Vestals was 
discovered, Still moic impoitant me tho re¬ 
sults of the latest campaign, which begnn in 
1808. The excavated aica is now fully twice 
as gicat as it was ten years ago, and exploration 
has been pusited to deeper levels than evfcr 
before, but without dcstioying tho monuments 
of later times which orten lest upon those of the 
earlier periods The most striking discoveries 
made in the com sc of this work were the so- 
called Lapis _ Niger with the shrino and very 
ancient inscribed stele beneath, the spring mul 
shrine of Juturnn, the early Chiistian Basilica 
of S. Maria Antiqun, tho pmmLivc cemetery, 
the base of the equestrian statue of Domitian, 
the Lftcus Cur Lius, and the Tribunal Prartonum, 
In 1908 workmen woic engaged in clearing the 
Basilica ./Emilia and in digging neni the Arch of 
Titus in Ihc? effort to Jooate the site of the 
temple of Juppiter Stator, Other excavations in 
and nciu the Forum, especially in the Coimtimn, 
Will, it is hoped, proceed as rapidly as possible 
and still further valuable lesults be leached. 

Mention should be made in passing of the 
splendid house of tho Augustan period which 
came to light in tho garden of the Fnrnesina 
across the Tiber during the building of the new 
river embankment in 187S. Its well-preserved 
wall paintings belong to the so-called second 
sLylo, and for beauty, richness, and at the snmc 
timo good taste are as far superior to most of 
the Pompeian paintings as the capital of the 
empiro was superior to the little country town 
of Campania. The ceilings or stucco, too, 
ornamented with graceful patterns in relief, 
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so different from the moro elaborate and Randy 
work of InLer limes, furnish name of Hie moat 
beautiful Bpccimciifl of nncieiiL decorative art, 
and arc among Lhe most valued Lmiauiea of the 
National Museum. 

Apart from these and other 1 'chuUh of ex¬ 
cavation in Home, llio rapid arcfuEcfiogicnl pi og¬ 
ress of the lust thirty yeftta has Iwen dm 1 \\\ 
large pait to a more thorough Htiuly of monu¬ 
ment ^ that hnvo long been fumiliur in ron- 
nccLion with those more rcceiiLly brought Lo 
light* From those re.sc-urahoH lms comp forth 
a better Appreciation of Roman plusLic nrL, 
which is no longer con.sidcied moiely as n 
fliihordiimlo and unimportant development of 
Cheek sculpture, but as a plm.se of ait in many 
ways independent and quite worthy of study 
by itself and fai its own sake. About 1880 
F, van Diiim showed that a number of monu¬ 
mental reliefs in the Villa Metliei, the Ixmvro, 
and elsewhere were paits of the Aia I'acis 
Augustno dcciccd by the Hennto in 13 tj.ci in 
iionor of Augustus mul in coin memo ration oT Lho 
world-wide peace. Later Fugm Petersen con¬ 
tinued the study of this subject and a Tin fur¬ 
ther excavaLion and discovery on the site of the 
altar itself was able to give a fairly complete 
idea of its sizo and shape and of the arrange¬ 
ment and si grn lien lire of it? historical and 
dceoralivo reliefs (1891) This magnificent 
monument is purely Roman in conception and 
execution, and is now justly regarded as llio 
finest example of Roman plastic ail in Lfie eaily 
days of the Kmpuc. Next followed a senna of 
bvillumt icscai’dicu m lha later periods Fniuz. 
WickhofT studied the reliefs of Llio Arch of Titus 
(i8Do) and gave a 11101 c definite iden of the 
technical methods and conception*! of the 
Flavian arlnls. Konrad CiehoriiiH published 
in hcauLiful plates with explanatory text (1890- 
1900) Lhe historical reliefs of lho column of 
Trajan. About the same time (IfiUfj) casts aiul 
photographs of the reliefs on the* column of 
M Auielms (Piazza Colonun) were made at Llio 
cxpciibG of the German TCmperor, and thus it 
was possible for the fii^t time to study these two 
honorary columns in connection. From Lhi? 
comparison the spiral band of relief repi cscnting 
scenes from the expeditions of M Aurelius 
against the Germans, though of gioat nUeicst, 
espeoially foi the ethnologist, was more dis¬ 
tinctly lccognizccl as vastly mfeiior m artistic 
value to the appaienlly similar hand on ilia 
ember column. The Aich of Conslanline, too, 
near lhe Colosseum, camo in for its share of 
niton lion, and Petoi sen enabled us to distin¬ 
guish. clearly between the fine round medal¬ 
lions sLolen by Const no Li no fiom some liiniiu- 
niout of Trajan and the oblong sculptured 
panels of tlui Lime or M. Aurelius; even Lho 
unpmctiscd eye can discern by a singlo glance at 
the reliefs that belong to Lho poiiod of Con¬ 
stantino the almost mcicdible decadence of ail 
in the fourLli century This arch Lima holds 
ti unique position among the monuments of 


Roman art in that it presents at the Hame time 
examples of Lho artistic walk in unship of three 
difilinct pniodn, 

The* uiiiiH of Pompeii and the objects found 
Mump — now preserved mainly in the Naples 
Museum — coiulituU; one of the chief sources 
fur our knowledge of iiurienl Roman life m u i 
m purUeulav uf tin* Uuimm linimp, llh furniliire 
mul dceuraLiuii AfLei lHbd, when llmirbnn mis¬ 
rule eaiim Lo an end, lho ILulmns put the o\- 
eiivalionH in charge tif Giuseppe Fimelli, who 
curried Lho work forward with gieat energy anti 
cm cful Huioiililie inelhod Now for the fust 
Lime the upper stories of buildings iveio care¬ 
fully preserved find a much moro complete 
idea of the sLrucliue of the house was possible*. 
At Llio Hiune Lime, tliiough the blond-minded 
policy of Fiurelli, opimrluiuty In study these 
materials was freely given lo nil, an oppoi lunity 
of which archienlogiHlH won* not alow Lo avail 
themselves. The extant pain lings of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum weic catalogued by W. 
Ilellng, who argued in a series of hrilliant in¬ 
vestigations that Lhe pinn Lings, though exe¬ 
cuted iu Roman times, were merely inferior 
copies oi [ulapLaLiniiH of Hellenistic masterpieces. 
Tina view was subsequently much modified by 
Llio flludic,s of Otto Donner and oLheis, who 
allowed LlmL Hioso wul! decoin lions, while in 
many cases derived rimn Uie Greek, are yet in 
some respects rnnle independent and hnvo 
oh ai ac lens lies which me puielv Roman. In 
1873 Fimelli published the results of Ida long' 
continued study of the iniUerinls and molhods 
employed m Lhe budding of Pompeii, a subject 
which has been treated also by II .Selioone. 
II. Nnsen, aiul since 1879 by A A fan (died 
April, 1009). 

The earliest period of Pompeian architecture 
— lcnving out of conaideiulimi the Doiic temple 
aiul Llio city walls — is Lhe no-culled " period 
of the limcsLonr iilriuniH l ' ,i in whieli the homes 
wore lniiLl uuiudy of Lhe luiu^Uuio taken [tom 
the bed nf Lhe neighboring hum Sumo They 
were wiLhouL columns, without paintings, and 
of one filmy m height. The besL : cm inning 
example of this type is the House of Lhe .Sur¬ 
geon. This period was followed about 200 n.c 
or a little Inlet by the "tufa period” which 
roughly coincides with the second century d e 
The iiHi* of coliuniis now led Lo ail extension of 
the curliei Italic plan of the house, and a peri¬ 
style and other Greek ehuneids, together with 
u second .story, begun to lie added At the name 
time the interior walls xveie colored, but not 
adorned with pointings Residences nf palatini 
ai/o uml grandeur, like Lhe IImi.se or lhe l' 1 aun, 
were now constructed, and lino public buildings, 
such as the huge LheuLer, Imtlis, and temples, 
at one. All Lliia points Lo Lhe Ntremg influ¬ 
ence of Check art and Greek culture dining this 
period, which camo Lo an end with lha convei- 
fiion of Lhe cily into a Roman colony by Sulla 
Fiom tins Lime forward bricks wcic iiBcd along 
with tufa and lava, ns the favorite building 
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material, nntl the intciior -walla of houses are 
now no longer colored only, but arc decorated 
with ical paintings 

The carUci students of Pompeian arcl\t&- 
olagy had Riven only superficial attention to 
the wall paintings, and it remained for Mail to 
allow that the " Pompeian style " was in icality 
a senes of several different styles quHa distinct 
from one anolhei As has been indicated above, 
iL was with the stiong Ilellcnislie influences 
of the " tufa " period that Greek fondness foi 
coloi madeilscll felt at Pompeii, but only in so 
far as to cnuso the introduction or tha " first 
style" of decoration, m which Lhcwall covered 
with fa tile eo wns inndc to imitate by color and 
relief a surface veneered with slabs of coloied 
marble. The most fitting floor to accompany 
these walls wns mosaic pavement, such, for 
example, ns the mosaic picturo of Alexander 
in battle, discovered in 1831 111 the House of the 
Faun In the period of the Roman colony a 
new method oT wall deem ation came into vogue, 
the u second ,J or Architectural style, which 
still imitated the veneering of nimble, though 
without the aid of relief, but added various 
architccLiual designs This style " remained in 
vogue to the time of Augustus, mid then gave 
place to the 'thud' or Oi mite s Lyle, which is 
Ghaiactcii/ed by a fiver use or amaincnt and 
the introduction of dcbigns and scenes sugges¬ 
tive of an Egyptian origin. 11 It ia therefore 
natural to associate this style with the period 
which followed the conquest of Egypt and its 
conversion into a Roman province (30 no.). 
"The 'Comth 1 or lull ionic style came in about 
the yoai GO 1 d, and represents with its involved 
and fantastic designs tiic lasL stage in the devel¬ 
opment of Pompeian wall decoration ” (Mnu- 
ICclsey, pp, *13 IT,). Man, as the quotations allow, 
held that these four stages followed 0110 nnoLhci 
in turn, and as far as the first and second styles 
are concerned tins is perfectly cleai But it 
cannot be considered established that the third 
and foui Lit weie not contempoi ancons. Tho 
final victory of the fourth over the thud stylo 
in the lcign of Nero was quite in harmony with 
the tendencies of tho tune It is, of course, 
perfectly obvious that this development of wall 
decoration was nob confined to the compaia- 
tivcly ummpoitiuib Campanian town Rome 
1ms yielded some examples, and specimens 
have come Lo light elscwhoio, bill the sLiuly of 
unpins and influences m the history of ancient 
wall decoration is as yet only well begun. The 
materials are becoming abundant, — the House 
oT the VetLn, dfecovcicd in 1894-1893, alone has 
scores of pictures,—and steady piogrc&s toward 
fuller knowledge seems nssuicd. 

.Similar rapid advances have been made in 
0111 knowledge of the minor arts of antiquity. 
To give even a superficial account of the vast 
materials m this hold which arc now treasured 
in the museums would requiic n volume, for 
the present pm pose an illustration or two must 
suffice. In 4 894-1 $9 G, tin oil gh excavations 


which were made at Boscoroalc near Pompeii, 
we hud our Hi at glimpse into the arrangements of 
nn ancient country residence The most im- 
poitanfc " find" was an elaborate set of silver 
dishes and utensils—103 pieces — which the 
owiioi had been nimble to carry away with him 
at the time of tho disaster which ovei whelmed 
Pompeii and its viciniLy, though he had already 
gathered it together for that purpose Not¬ 
withstanding the efforts or the Italian govern¬ 
ment to prevent its export, this priceless trcas> 
urc of ancient toreutic nrt soon found its way 
to Paris, where it is now presci ved in the Louvre. 
The two clips with the skeletons in high Telief 
grouped with philosopher and poets piobably 
came from Alexandria, the bowl with the 
high 1 clicf in the bottom leprcscnling Alex¬ 
andra ns a goddess, if nob itself executed in 
Egypt, is surely a copy of an Alexandrine work. 
On the other hand, those pieces which portray 
hisLoricnl scenes fiom the lives of Augustus and 
Tiberius, and those which are adorned with 
Roman porlruit heads, me of comse Roman in 
origin Moat of the pieces me doubtless of 
Roman execution and probably of tho Augustan 
age, though the influence of AlexQiidnne, anil 
m general or Hellenistic, model' must not be 
foi gotten Another silver table scivico, little, 
if at all, inferior to that of Boscorealc, was 
found in 1SGS at Ilildcshcim and is now in 
Beilin, These two collodions, together with 
borno otlieis of less impoitnnec, and tho indi¬ 
vidual objects uncaitiled in various places, 
give a f inily complete idea of the woik of tho 
Roman silversmiths. 

For tlie study of ancient pottery! as well ns 
of workmanship 111 gold, bionzc, iron, ivory, 
glass, and piccious stones, extensive materials 
arc now available. Readers who desire to 
puisne the subject furLhei will find the neces- 
sniy di ice turn in the selected bibliography 
given below 

As a subject of study 111 the college anil in 
the univcisily, Roman aichocology has never 
claimed and does not yet 1 active as much atten¬ 
tion a a Greek archeology and art There 
are signs, however, of impiovcmcnt in this 
icgiud, and most of the bcttci American and 
Canadian ins tit 11 lions, following the example 
of German umvcihitics especially, now offer 
instruction in one or moie binnehrs of tho 
subject. The courses most commonly given 
are those in Roman Piivate Life, but in some of 
tha loading unirci silica, moro particnlady those 
which have gi adnata schools of high lank, 111 - 
Rliuclion is usually olTeied in geneial Roman 
Arclucology, Raman Art and Architecture, to¬ 
pography and monuments of Romo, and in 
a few places, foi example, Chicago, Columbia, 
and Johns Hopkins, in numismatics. Some¬ 
times, as at Ynlc, a man who is primarily inter¬ 
ested 111 the Greek field gives courses on flic 
Roman side also, more often tlie Roman nrclue- 
alogy is divided among the Latinists and tho 
Gieek aicliecologists, as it is, for example, at 
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Chicago, Harvard, and PrinceLon, ImL in most 
places this work [alls lo Lius busy pioCcsnor of 
Latin. Few institutions, possibly only Colum¬ 
bia and Johns Ilopkms, have men or piofes- 
aorial rank whoso time is do voted exclusively 
or almost exclusively to tins department Of 
late ycaia some of the leading universities Ikwq 
been accumulating arclucologicul iiiiiIltiilIh for 
teaching purposes, and nnmcuins of greater 
or less extent devoted to Human nntimiiLica 
and msGiinliona aro coining to bo regarded as 
i lull spoil Hal ila for woik of a high order in thin 
field. The most notable of such collections 
for the use of students arc probably Uioso 
of Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, nml 
Pennsylvania. II. L, \V. 

Heiemnciiai — 

PciWicnfs — 

drJirriain Journal of ArehicoloQ]/ 

Annua/ oJ the flrifiVi School (if A Plena. 
iJulh/m dc Correspondrnte hclUl\U}uc 
Bullet mo d^Ua coinmiasiana archcolooica communal? di 
Horn a 

Ephcnicns orc/ujiafoffilc. 

Jahrlmch du komtrhch dcufschen archHoboisChen Insti- 
Ilila, 

Jahrcsticfio dca asferreichiachcn nrchdolooischcn Inatituta 
JourUnl of Hellenic Studies 

JlfiMcihmoeii dcs LawerheA duif<chni arcNlnfnfli'chrii fn- 
i/ifirld, athemacho Abteduny und rdtmachc AbtciluUQ 
Notine degU Scan, 

/leeim arcMologtqite 

Ocneral ILorAs «— 

Haummwtpji, A Dcnlmfl/rr des klassischcn Allcrlhitma. 
(Munich, Hibl-im) 

CAliorrr, Cl .1 History of Art, Veil, I, Anrifrif nrf, re¬ 
vised by Mrs SlrniiR, lr. by Alice 1 odd, 610 Lllunlrn- 
Claus (Laudau lUUS 1 Tlvlt Uule luutk tlcnW tMllv 
OneriLnl, Creek. Fuimrnn niul lLoumn urL nml 
cnnlnins pyrrllonL eliissifird bibliographic! 
DATlPiMiiFUiJ nml Hvuuo, Dutionnaitc dis nn/iquihb 
greequeS ct rnmnnics. 

IIetiplim Hildcmilas cur Kuntitgrschirhtc, I, Allcrtwn Tf 
MiltefoUcr 70 Titfrlu nut 720 Jhldcrn. (f reilmrg 
in lli ci-gau, 1UD5.) 

Luckend tell e lu \ur, (' Arfe c atona nrJ nionda nntiro 
Eel, MuRgiore. 162 plains, (Ilergliiiui, 1007 ) 
MiouaeijIB, A Din nrchflEdQffitrJirn UnldrrJamur/i lies 
neunzchnten Juhrfiunderta (Leipzig, JCKJfl), lr, by 
llptlinn Knlmwodcr (London, 1U0S ) 

PunaoT ivivi ('limm H\* fawn dr fnrl dans I'mifiqmld, 

Vols VI. VII nud VIII (Piuh, 1H1H-HKM.) 
IUfNACir, S Ijwffo Lug, lr by F .Siiiiiiuinrls, 
(Loudon, 1007 ) Good bibliography 
Hoicheu, \V H. Aitsfiihrlu ties Denton dcr gricchischcn 
vnd rbnmcheiL Mythologic, (Leipzig, IbNl-HIIO) 
BrnmciEii, A, mul Muivaliir, A. ffnudhuch tier 
KumlgcachicJitc, Vol. 1, 7lh ert, (Leipzig, 1001) 
Steudivij, J[ Drnkmtllcr antiker k'liuif f\\r d Gymna¬ 
sium auigewilhU, Lhl Aufl. flfl plaLes (Leipzig. 
[QQ7 ) 

Wihtkii, F Km\sigo8chiclde in JhUlcnu 1, Dos Altcrtum, 
100 lilxiics. (Leipzig mul llurlin. IUCIO ) 

fl/ucinl Tl'orls on Greek Archeology — 

Tluniicmq, II M. 7Vio Discoveries m Crete (Londun, 
1007.) 

IVOoiih, Til 1- ^lcropoh's of Athens (New York 
mul Luiulmi, 100S.) 

FovrTihn, II, N , mul Wiilblkh, J. 11 //anrf&ooJL of 
OfLck Arclucolofli/ (Now Ynrk, 1000.) 

FntKEn, J Ci, /'mrAaniad 1 Description of Greece, 
(London, IROfl.) 

Fontw Afro vivn, A , and Rvuruuaun, IC, Die oriccawcko 
Vaacnmnlerci, (Munich, 1000 ) 

Gaiujnhu, F A Grammar of Greek Art, (London mul 
New York, 1005.) 


OvRFinErK, J Die nnfiAcn SrhnftqurUcn zur Gcscfnchfo 
dcr bildcwdai A'ririalc den GVicc/icn. (Leinalir 
lhOR) 

PfjiirurH, V,. H Jn Introduction lo Greek X?jnoropjiu 
(CttiTiliriilRP, lH 11*7-1006,) 

Tttouu tab, Cn . und Man An', J. I. The hi gee n can Aae 
(Jloulrm, 1HU7 ) 

Topograph}/ and Monuments of — 

Amm ph.p, W . mid IIdlivjncjkii, IT. The Afimrrtm arid 
/frnnR of Itonir, Vol II. The niiin, by Iloltzlngpr 
(LoiuIojj, 1U00 ) Ilnef mul umiriile cfisprujilon uf 
Urn niDijiiincnifl, 

^UKIJ^F^ 1 C*u, 77m Jfointm Forion, its History nnd 
Mon inner i fa, lr, by J P I'nrLer, Sided (Homc.lODfJ) 
'l’ho Lett imllino, with drlrnh'd hihUoarnpliy 
JmuitN, IT, Toiwgraphic d .S tadt Hum mi Aifer/um, 

I 1 by CJli, lluehen. Ilnrlm, 11)07. (l' p I 1 , mul U 
apimurcd umtr tlitiu 211 i\ru ) CoNPrit lha 

city cxirpt I’drn. end CupiLol, 

Laniiani, It iVffirid dtgh Scan d i fioma 3 \olfl lmvo 

npprnn'd (11J0J"1U07), Ijniigina llio lilnlory dawn. 

Lo 1606 

- The Destruction of .trident Jtonic (New York, 

1H00) 

PEliHriirtfKA, F Das nUc Rom (Wien. 100H,) A brief 
(01 pp ) introiluelion to the wliulr wuliject, vvilh 6H 
gonrl ilhntraLionH 

Plain vm, H U. Tkp Tnpnprnpljp nrul ilfontimmls a) 
Ancient Runic (HohUiii, 1U01) 2d wl fioon lo bo 
ksued 

Uicimui, O, T(i|Uif?r«jiJiiG cl, iSfeud Kcini, ICc. Aufl. 
(Mlinclmn, HKJ1) 

lluuuf akaciii, ID Tin /fiminri Capitol in Ancient and 
Mudtm Tvnrs IDiir tr by F Linvlim, (Loiuloa, 
1000 ) 

/foiijori Art nmi Archaoloou (in (Vr/irrcif) — 

CibNTii.E,T ( mulIheri.H Traltntoyt iicrnb“r/i(irr/iifnlopia 
c fitur ro (ItIV uric Itnlu rr, 7J/riiivni, c Jtmimna, 3d rdi7, 
Milmm. 1001 ) I'Xt'HIcnL olemi'iilnry \u»rk will) 
uU LiHmnnraijnn"i nml wipph immliiry vohnnD of 
illiitilriiliuriH 

Mahiiiv, Juiv.h, I/ArchCvloQic Ktrusquo it /lomnmc, 
(Pivrw ) 

WicKiior e, F. Worium art; Btime uf its Principles mid 
time Application to Earl}/ Christian Dnin/in^. 
Eng lr by Mrs, HIimiij; (London. 1IIIM)) Liiiplm- 
buk 1 ^ Llio iiidiv uluuliLy anil inilepcmlnice of Human 
url 

Arcliifcclurr — 

Andmihhv, M r , nml SeiBlli, 1* The Architecture of 
Grace and Utunt IILusLra1 1 1 1 1 (London, 1007) 

Dunsi, J JJnn(,uithl cl LfrnaLr \i Kilnwr. C‘2d Auft , 
BUiLlgnrt, 101)6 ) Slimdurd work with llluiilraliona 
and l>ll> 1 iogi[i |)]>3 

-Die Boukuntt dei (Sncchcn (/fnndlmck r/rrArc6i- 

teffur), Vol II, 3d oil (Dnriimdult. 1010 ) 
MAligUAND, A (irt-ck Architecture (New York |ind 
London, JU0 r M 

fiTUiiom, 11 History of Architecture, 1 (nnluillUy) 
(New York, 1000.) 

i^eutpliire: — 

Leilnoulm, J J Wan Ihonooraphtc 3 volfl. (SlutU 
gnrl. 1602-1 HOI.) 

Bnuim-Ilmii KMMiM-Aiisiir Dni J.miller flnrcfi u rdm 

iSIut/dur, Tim coin'llsi\ n collc ehoii of Imgr filritcs 
brgim nt Mmiii'lk in JM)7, logi'llin uitli tlmf/ruc/i 
k rum Portrilta, Inmuu in 1901. l** filill in progrCBB, 
nml ftirnhliPs Lbn licwL nvmlnhlc lUiiHlmtioiiH. 
(lAimNkil, ID, A Jltindhnol of Grech Sculpture, !2il cd 
(Loudon and New York, 1000 ) 

Mach, ID v, A Hundhoak of (heck find /feinnn Arulp' 
/lire. (IIniton, J006 ) 

llBiNAeii. H Repertoire dc In alntumrc (trccqnc cl 
Jiomainr, 3 vrils (Paris, lhfl 7 - 100 i ) Ine^t- 
pniisivp cdHpcLjoii of Miinll eiltfi 
fiTnoNii, Miih Aiitu un (Eugenio iSplIrra) 

iScidjifnrr /ram. Auouaius In CouRfnnluie (Landau 
anrl New York, 1U07 ) This ImH good llhislmliona 
which iiuiv he hupplrmcnled by tho University 
Prints accompimying the following 
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Painting, Pompeii, Herculaneum ,— 

Gin tun, P< Histoira do la pemtura antique. (Paris, 
J8Q2) 

JIeiimann, P- Dcnhmtiler tier Jl/alcrei. (Munich, 
LQQ7 ) 

MaUi A. Gcachiehtc d dcearativei\ ]] r andirialem ifi 
Pojjipcu (IJnrlin, 18K2) 

- Pompeii ite ii/e auti art, Kuk rd (rcy/swil) by 

I’, W Kehuy (New York, UKJJ.) Mnny llliiHlm- 
t Ions mid «aorl lnljlin^ropliy, Now cnlurgcd 
Gorman ctl. (LoipzjR, 1U0H) 

RoDENWAMti', Cl l)\c Jio\nj) 08 ihon tlrr jioiJijJaariMirAcn 
ironr/otoitiWe, llhiHlrnU'd (llerlm, ll)UU.) 
Waldhtki n, C , mul iSnooummi fj, L, Herculatmtm, axis(„ 
jime/if, and future (Loudon, 10UH) Numoroiia 
fine dluBlrrUimm mid bihlinurfipliy 
Woltman^* A . mid Wuuhmann, 1C. Ihnforu of painting, 
Yol. I (anclrnl iminLliifl). Eng. cd. by H. Colvin, 
(London. I8h0 ) 

Minor Aria' Nuiuiamntira — 

Baoelnn, F3 Description hiatariquo ct chronologiquc dej 
jjiojinfjici ffc In icpubhquc Jlotnamc Two vob 
(Pm1 1 , 1H8D-1KH0) (8co ni above.) 

- TrtnU rlcs jjionuaics grccquca cl roinainc-a, Vol I, 

1001, II and III, 1007 (Paris ) 

Cohen, II Darnjdion Aistorifjuc dcs ifioimtiies frap - 
pica sous I'cmpirc /iOrilcim, H voh, 2d cd, (FnUfj, 
18K0-1H02 ) 

Fuiitwaviileii, A, Dio nnliAca CJcmmcn Gc&chichto 
dcr Steuiachnciflchiuist tm Alasaiscj'icn jLf/crfifin. 
(Leipzig, 1000 ) 

Gnkcciii, V. ftoimin rtinia, 2d cd„ Eiir trails. by 
A \V llanda. London, 1003 Contains illustra¬ 
tion a ami biljllagmiiJiy, 3J rtnliiiri oJ (Milan, 
1D07) 

Head, II V Historia Numonnn, a Mvnual of Grech 
JVuniLsmfi/Lcs. (Oxford, 1HH7.) 

Pottieu, 1C. Lea aUUncttca tie terra cmfc t/ruis I’antiqiiUA, 
Illnnlralrd. (Pnu*. 1000 ) 

Wautetis, II B Cafnlogttc of (ho Jlronzcs in the British 
Ahtscurn, (Lniulim, 1800 ) 

- History of Ancient Pottery, (London, 1005.) 

WlNrMl, F. Dio Tgpcn dcr /iffflrh’c/icn Tcrrnkoficn, 
(llerlln find SluHgdlL. 1U03 ) 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA-— Founded in Boston in 1870 and 
incorporated by Act of Congi'csa in 100Q, 
ifc has its headquarters in Washington, D G, 
Its purpose is to promote nrclucologicnl 
research by founding schools and maintaining 
fellowships, by conducting excavations and 
explorations and aiding in those conducted 
by oLhers, by publishing the results of arclueo- 
logical lose arch, by holding meetings for the 
presentation and discussion of nrclucologicnl 
subjects, and by maintaining courses of public 
lectures. 

The work of the Instituto is organized in the 
following departments, each of which is in. 
charge of its own managing committee Greek, 
Roman, Odenial, Amciicnn, Rcnaibsance, To 
these Egyptian is now being added. The 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
established ill 1881, hug conducted cxaavnlions 
at the Argivc Ilcnmim and in Corinth as well 
aa at several less important sites in Greece, 
and has published ecvcial volumes of Papers, 
Bulletins, and Reports, The American School 
of Classical Studies in Romo was founded in 
1895, and though not permitted to excavate, haa 
published two volumes of " Supplementary 
Papeia " and many spccml monographs The 
American School of Oriental Study and Rc- 


flcarch (JmiHulcin) was organized in 1900, and 
haB already done important work of exploration 
in Palestine In 1007 the School of American 
ArduEology (Santa F6) was founded as a 
Bchool of loscruch to direct investigations in 
tho American field, Its activities have extended 
to Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, Mexico, ami 
Central America, The work in Medieval and 
Ronaissniico aLudies is pursued chiefly under 
the dircotion of the School in Rome, wlioic a 
large library is deposited foi that purpose, 

In addition to Iho reacarchcs and publications 
of tho sohools, the InslituLo itself has earned 
through largo undertakings of publication and 
cvcavaLion. For example, it conducted ex¬ 
tensive excavations nL Assos, and la now (1910) 
beginning work at Cyicnc. Ucsidea its special 
publications, it regularly issues tho American 
Journal of Archeology and the Bulletin of the 
Ai chtEological Institute of America 

The Institute conaista of 32 alTihated So¬ 
cieties, with n total membership of about 3000, 
situated in tho chief cities of tho United Stntca 
nnd Canada To ench of these are sent an¬ 
nually seveial leetuiera, both Amciican and 
foreign, to pie^cnt tho newer phases of progress 
in tho different fields of arelnrologicnl research. 
Fuller information with regard to the Institute 
may be had from the Secretary, George Wash¬ 
ington Univeisity, Washington, D.C, 

Sec Ancii/EOLOGY, 

ARCHDEACON —It lias been assumed or 
suggested b 3 r a good many writers on the his¬ 
tory of eduoalion/il insliLutiona that the arch¬ 
deacon was the piimaiy educational authority, 
Hut thoio is nothing in the canon law to suggest 
that teaching or inspection oi government of 
schools and scholars formed any part of the 
arc hid iaco nnl functions. In the Institution of 
St, Osmund, c 1090, Lhc archdeacon's duties arc 
summed up in the terms, ,f the archdeacons' 
powers lie in the euro of souls" (arcAiduicoju 
i?i care -pollcnt ammarum), They exercised, by 
devolution fiom the bishop, whose eyes they 
are Baid to be (that is, inspectors onlua behalf), 
and to whom thry lcportcd, jurisdiction over 
offenses against morality and sins of a chnractci 
absolution for which w r aa nob reserved to the 
bishop or the Pope himself In the case of an 
ordinary bishopric or cathedral, the educational 
authority was not the aichdeacon, bub tho 
schoolmaster, later called eliancclloi. In some 
cathedrnls, however, the aichdeacon wag the 
principal person next after tho bishop, and 
it so happened that this was tho ease with 
Bologna (q v ), the scat ns some say of the 
first, and at all events of one of the first and 
most fumous of univoimtics mid the specially 
legal university. In this position lie seemed 
to linvo exercised the same kind of power in 
rcgai d to the university as the Chancellor of 
Notre Dame did at Paria But it is noticeable 
that in perhaps the earliest mention of him 
in this capacity lie is called archdeacon and 
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chancellor, via of i lie cathedral, mid in 1101 
Is culled head and chancellor of the uiu\ fi hiLV j 
and tlie position iviis formally conferird by 
Papal butt of UoiioriiH III ^ an ox-nrchdcncon 
or Hologrio limiHelf. Tins ease, though it in m 
fact no proof of nrchidmroiml authority in 
education) but rather the eonhaiy, may have 
given ri^ti to elaiiua or thu fmme wrn L by ollirr 
archdeacons. In Kurland lIip archdeacon aconis 
Lu have hcun unknown hcfmu IhcNormnn Cun- 
(picul. jVrtihrteiu'Amw only appear ui Lhiec or 
four charlois, nil of Ilium in inked ns spurious. 
Ah the ayHlcui of Nchonln wan fully esLahlmhed, 
this «roina lu he comAii/nye ngiimnL then* puss lin¬ 
ing in England educational power ci officio. 
Tho .schoolmanLor and chancellor lined tins in 
the secular cathedrals, while the bndinp'i (sen 
Hihieoi-'h Schools) in the cane or the monastic 
caLhcdrals retained IhiH educational powei of 
HiipcrvisinR .schools and appointing manlon in 
their own hands. The pi encore, him ever, of 
the Aicluleucon of Oxford, when nt»mi Hla lilies 
wore made for the grammar hcIujuIh llieic in 
1300, lius been inferred Lo nlm\v rirelndiaeonal 
rnnliol over Lhein Hut be was iieconipmuud 
by llie official (laier culled chinn'cllor) of Lhe 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Norms li> have been 
acting jointly with the oflicml an the hudmp’H 
icprcxcnliiLivo. At {’amlnidge, 30 yeais enrlioi, 
the Archdeacon of ICly seems lo hare eonlesLed 
with Lho ChaiipeWor of Lhe \hdvei»Uv the pnih- 
diclion over Lho gruniiiiar Hi'honlH llieie, which 
wen? no doubt older Limn (Im muvei.silv, and 
not part of it, and the muster of which exercised 
independent jui indicium ovei Uw adiulura a* Ida 
brother or Chuilcilmry did. The appniiiLincnt 
of Lins nunlcr of ‘ (rloiiiery ’ or griunnmr heeniH 
indeed Lo have belonged Lo Lho archdeacon, 
and Llie reason no doubt ivuh UhlL it had been 
assigned to him by llm bishop, Hly being a 
monastic sec, and Ins cathedral Llieiefme not 
possessing a chiiiicollni At Woire.sLei it would 
appear that lho archdeacon eliunied a sinnlui 
authority, and in 1312, when the bislmp ap¬ 
pointed u master of Lite gnuumiu 1 aeluiol of Llu\ 
eiLy of Worcester, he said tlmL he did so wheLliei 
the powci of appointment belonged Lo him by 
episcopal in by iwchidmconal mithonty, thus 
overriding whatever chum the rmdideueon may 
have made At Canterbury from 1300 Lo 1100 
the archbishop himself appointed the mnslei, 
and .so aL WinchesLei as lute ns M.m The en¬ 
graving given iii Emil llcielm's (ieiinan Leber 
in MH)1, purporting to he mi aiehdeacun Leach¬ 
ing boys rending mid music*, niusl he a case of 
mistaken ulenLily The person in (juebLiun hns 
on a doctor's imp Thoru is no evidoneo forlh- 
coining of an arelulcncon ncLing hh teacher. 

Aftci llm llcforiimtioi^ whim chiuicrllors of 
caLbedmls ceased Lo oXein.sc any rduenLionul mi- 
pcvvHiou, and the officials had become, merely 
judges of Lho biahop'9 courtH, Uui avclulcLumua 
wero employed as Liu* bishops' representative? to 
make inquiries as Lo schools for Lho ciifoicciiicnb 
of Lho canon anti statute law imposing tesla on 


HchoolinasLeiH It wan a legulm pail of their 
duty at viHiLiilioiirt lo inquire ulieLher the schools 
uere kept by peimniH pi ojuily limited and who 
bad Lnken the iiocesnary ouLhsj ami wlielhci tlioy 
were /uiHjieeLed of papacy or uonconfoi inily. 
This was particularly Lho c/wo in Llie reign of 
Kli/abolh, anil wo find instances wherever 
Hic refolds of visiluliuiiH cim ba found, So, 
when the Hiiiciuh of llie Exchequer wanted to 
be Hulnfied m I, r j72 tlmt llir hcImoIm continued 
by Uu 1 C’hautiy eouuumoneia were in woik- 
ing order and de,served IhoHLipends paid out of 
flic Exchequer, Lhe iiupury was directed Lo tlio 
bislmp, who deputed the nvidnhwim lo visit the 
pliu’e and ht, und lie rcporLcd to thn lusliop, 
who made rcl urn Lo tin* Kxehefiuer emu t After 
the Ti limit ion Act, when tbe ordinary censed 
Lo luivi 1 power, the aiclulenetms reused to make 
iiirpurirn alumt Helumls, mul nil connection with 
them ccubed A. F. L 

Rcfercncoo! — 

VoTpiw Juris Conomri; ril Lupaifi, iSBl 

AUCiriSS, SCHOOL OP THE ^ a Kclmal 
in London of early origin, nlLaelied to tlio 
Clmreli of Si Mary Lo How, which stood upon 
niches mul wus known uh Lhe Keeleimi finuclnc 
Minim* de Areiihns (Imw wns the UHiinl Saxon 
lerin frn an well in budge, nee lIuLLou, A \Y. P 
A ishuil f/jxfm ij mul llrsn ipliiiu n/ fJrnr CfiurrJi) 
r J’lie hcIiooI was uossihly held in the ancient 
rrypl, winch slill existH, llioiigh the eluireli 
itself wan deslmyrd in the gienl Hie of lfilif) 
Then* is knowledge u( the aehoul in Liu* elev- 
rnLli eenliiry Tlu* School of l he Arelicn, and 
Lho hcIiuoIh of St. ViimYh and St. Marlin’* Lo 
Oraud were Llie only tlim* aclioulN in London 
which had Llie exeln.sne right Lo edneute ns 
Against allangc umjualjfied nmsLcis who nl- 
templed to open heliool.s in the fmnlecnlh 
centuiy, IL ih inLeie.sImg Lo notice that tlio 
hmilnr com In Hiipjini tod Lho Htniuge nmslers 
agiuiist the eeolodastioal nullum Lien who pio- 
loci'll Llie lUvee, aelumls. Tins actum of Ilia 
Hooular eourh wan reflootod m tlio deeinion in tlio 
filmuestei (irununui School ease (Mil)). In 
H*Hi Urn mmd>er or leungm/ed bchmda lose to 
five, but Lho chum wan again questioned in Lho 
following yom, owing Lo Lhe great need of 
gniininni schools m Limdnii. 

Y ioin this dale lho hiHlory of the School of Lho 
Airhcn is obscure IL is probable that llie 
gmuunar Holmoljiko many olheisin Ibo M l ven- 
toenlli century, was converted into an elemen¬ 
tal y pJU’ueliini Hchonl and was taken over in 
1701 by tin 1 ('hiiiily Sehonl Mnvi'iiicnL (r/i»). 
The hl‘1iooI beeamo u waid hcIiou! f oi Imys and 
girls in 1714, whh nunoied to Olil Change m 
1700, to DisliifT Lane in J.HlM, and hi LSfiG out 
of London Lo Angle.soa Ifniiso, »ShooLer'fl Hill, 
above Woolwich. To thin day Llie children 
from this flohool aie taken annually on Sb. 
Mink’s day Lo a chinch in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Mary Lo liow, Lo tL\c Church of 
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St Mary Aldcimary, to hear a sermon on ,f the 
excellency of lhc Uluigy of the Cluirall of 
England u It h tempting to believe that this 
church ia attended by mistake. and that the 
child'cn arc intended to go to the chin eh that 
is almost entirely built on the site of a lloman 
temple, to the chin eh where the Court of 
Arche? sal foi seven 01 more conLurics, to Iho 
church where the cuifew hell about the year of 
Grace 1375 called Dick Whittington back to 
London J. ft. G db M 

See ai tides on Teacjieiis, Licensinci of; 
Middle Aueh, Education in, 

Hefermicos. — 

DuijUm.e. History p/ St, Paul 1 9 Cathahal, ed, 1G56, 
p 0 

Hutton, A IV. A Short History and Description of 
ZJoiw Church 

MoNTMOitfcWY, J ft G tjk State Intervention ia 

Euohxh Education (Cambridge, 1D0J ) 

NuwrouiLTa Jhstory oj the Diocese of London, eel. 17QH, 
p. 100 

ARCHIMEDES.—Tho greatest matho- 
luatician or Greece, and a piolificand profound 
wutcr on mathematics and physics, lie was 
born probably about 2S7 11 . 0 , and was lulled at 
the sack of Syincuse by Lhc Roman? in 212 n c. 
lie vented and probably studied at Alcxiuidiia 
In elementary mathematics he is known chiefly 
for Ilia mensuration of the elide by a method 
still in use m the schools, and for bis treatise 
on the sphere and cylinder. Among the propo¬ 
sitions enunciated by him is tho ono assert¬ 
ing that the aioa of tho isurfnrc of a sphcic is 
four limes that of one of its gicat circles, 
and Lhc one comparing tho volume and the 
am taco of a sphere with U 10 .se of tho cncnm- 
acubed cylinder. The style of Archimedes 
was not like that of Euclid (r/ v ) The lattei 
was osst'nLmlly a teachei, and a genius in 
lextbook-inaking; but Archimedes wna a dis- 
cavuiur, and Ins wiitmga were less suited to 
tho u^e of the beRiniici D. ft. S 

,Soe Alkxvnduiv, School and Univbiisity 
OF 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION —His¬ 
torical.— Systematic piovisum for the technical 
Lnumug of architects Tor their piofessiun is a 
com pam lively modem institution The oldest 
existing school of architecLuic is that of the 
French Academy at Rome established by 
Louis XIV, in 1671 But this was not a school 
with a complete curriculum of professional 
study, mul it was not until ESI6, under Louis 
XVIII, limb the fust completely organised train¬ 
ing school for mcliitecls wns cbLahli.shcd— 
Hint of the fccule ties Bcaux-Arls at Pans 
Previous to that date preparation for the piac- 
licc of aichitcriuro was ohLnined, us for most 
other callings, by apprenticeship to practitioners 
already 111 tho exorcise of thoii profession. 
This was true not only of Europe in the Middle 
Ages and in the Renaissance, but ptobably 
nI,so of Egypt, Gieccc, and Rome in antiquity 
von, 1 — n 


We have no records to enlighten u.s in de¬ 
tail as to the maiuiev in which the architects 
of the classic ages received their special edu¬ 
cation. as we certainly should have had if there 
had been specially organized professional 
schools of architecture It is, however, known 
tlmt the building crafts were in the hands of 
guilds which, under the later cmpciors at least, 
were hcicditary ■ and it is piobablc that in 
each guild there weic schools 01 oilier means pro¬ 
vided for teaching the cruft, besides the Ap¬ 
prenticeship of sons to fathers or to other mas- 
teis. It is also a well-known historical Tact 
that the Emperor Constantino did, in tho 
fourth century, establish such a school at 
Rome for the training of the architects to bo 
employed in building lus new cnpitnl at Byzan- 
tinni on tho Bosphorus, the existing supply 
of capable pinrtiUonci? being unequal to the 
extiaorclinmy task of transforming a second- 
rate provincial town into a completely equipped 
imperial capital But this was an exceptional 
provision for an exceptional emergency, and 
passed awny with the cmcLgcncy winch lmd 
culled R mto existence, 

It is not known how or where men like 
Anthemius and Isodorus, tho architects of 
Ilagia fiophui, Uvo hundred ycnis later, were 
educated foi their stupendous task, or their 
successors, who continued for nearly a thousand 
ycnis to maintain in Southeastern Europe tho 
traditions of tho Byzantine style But ns it 
was predominantly an ccclc.sinsiicnl style, it 
was probably, to some extent nL least, the 
Check and Byzantine monastciics that supplied 
the technical and arLislic part of that education 
With the end of the tenth century theic be¬ 
gan iu Western Europe a revival of nichitecturc, 
which took on an exlr/iordiniuy development 
during the In.Her pint of Lite eleventh and during 
the twelfth centuiy This revival, which was 
llsrlr blit one phase of a marvelous and widc- 
spiend intellectual awakening, was chiefly 
monadic mid ecclesiastical in chaiactor, and 
iL was in the guvil nionaslciios, especially 
those of the Bcnotholinc mid Cistcieian outers, 
that the men wove limned who built the 
great abbey. 1 !, Hnistois, and chinches of the 
Romanesque .sly 1c This, at lensL is true 
of England, Fiance, and Germany, It is 
probable Unit Llieio was a much huger secu¬ 
lar element in the development of aiclii- 
tecluie in Italy at the t>amc time, though ju.st 
how important was the part played by the 
mircfifJi comncmi, or guilds of masons, nt that 
tune is not certainly known, (C'f Lender 
Scott, The Calked)al Builders ) But so far as 
Western Em ope is concerned, it wna in the great 
monftsloi ies that the lnnslci buildcia of lhc 
Romanesque pciiocl learned then crafts. These 
111 onus ten es weic the chief homes and nuiscncs 
both or learning and of the fine arts in those 
days, and come nearest to offering a pni nllcl lo 
the archiLccLural schools of our own time But 
it must not be imagined that theic was anything 
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likr* the orgnmzcd eumnilwm nnil ilhripUtte nf 
llic mudoin HcfionJs. The vnrimiH departments 
of archilrr lurid training \m\ nol been reduced 
to precise cniiom and flcienljlin foriniilnlinii 
Tho mclhaiU were, LIuisp of appronueeshilv, 
constructive ami engineering priucipJes, ho fur 
as lUov inti been formulated nl all. find been 
worked out e 1111 )i lie filly, an Hie results of lnml 
cxpuricnen; arc hi lee Lure was uni u profession, 
hill a craft, embodying Irndilions Unit had been 
gi ((dually itc ail undated in the building expe¬ 
rience of llie inonristrrie.s. In be mustered by 
practice, not erudition The work of design 
and building was not divided in the linen of 
modem practice, mid llie limning mpuml 
was lolully unlike Lhrit needed by Hie model'll 
architect The design, ceitundy ihe type, of 
each building, was linked on that of mime oLher 
building of the annus class already elected, with 
fluch improvements ns the cxpeiience of that 
building suggested Neither in general design 
nor in details was them necessity fur com¬ 
pletely new invention- The number of kinda 
of buildings mpnm\ ytm comparatively Hinull; 
the rer|iiii'eiiiciU3 changed little and v slowly 
Tho monastic apprenticeship wfliml for tho 
ocrabion. 

With Ilia decline of the pnramtninlev of 
tile monastic nrdnirf, tho practice of iirclnLeeUu e 
parsed cUtoIly into Live huiuU cif the guilds of 
tlm masons and other building trades, and its 
problems were multiplied by llie addition of 
neto airiictures—■ town India, courts of justice, 
•mil palaces. The muster masmis were named 
by a|ipieiiticesliip in Llieii guilds, very much 
us they had formerly learned their trade in 
the monasteries Them was no rind change 
m the ay atom of training until the Ueimissnmu 
lcvoluLimmod the art and piurhee of architec¬ 
ture, and introduced wholly new elements 111 L 0 
(ksign which the guilds were ill fitted to 
supply. In Lho first place, the levivul of 
chiHSJc .sLinlies and Uin effort Lo icstore Llio 
classic, tlial is Homan, forms and ideals in 
arch dee tine, made necessary an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of Roman details and giuo rise to the 
urciecological study of anLnpiu moiuuncnLs 
In the second place, the development uf .secular 
and put net architecture, or IninUvnpn gardening 
and architecture, and Llie adoption of the dome 
m place of the (Udhie grinned vaulting as tlm 
(Ihliiii'livc feiilmo of church at eliitecLine, levo- 
luiinniAvd emisinictlnn, and made id Lined use¬ 
less the entire Imdilimnd apparatus of tlie 
ineduevid architectural leaching Architecture 
hepmue more Limn formerly an art of pme de¬ 
ft' ui, lesi nue nCaLuu'Uiml exigency Unsuccess- 
fill piaehee inquired Lbn tunning of the lastn 
and of tin 1 beiise of pioportiou and dcrmutuin, 
skill in drawing, and a Llmmngli mastery of 
llie classic alpluiliet of nrehilecluiill elementH, 
rAlltel Llnm Llie nppieuticcsliip of the niiinon'.s 
shop and sloneyard Design and exrimLion 
bernnio.separate and independent activities, and 
except whoic the building of a greaL dome 


m numniy called fm apmnl experience in 
ucinntilic coiisli notion, then* were acldoin 
h true lurid difficulties of iv kind to m\\ for any 
Hpeeial HcienLilic training on tho pail of [J, e 
designer. Ileucc dui mg llie earlier Ha- 
nmssunrr goldsmiths, painters, heul]itoih, mul 
inluj ei.s successfully ultempu-d ari'lulcLUnid 
tie,sign, while in the Inter IteiuiiHsiiiiec of the 
HevmileeiUh mid eighteenth eenlunea uvohiUe- 
Lure was HuceeHsfnlly practiced by learned inna¬ 
te urn mid niembciH of other piofrssion H '1 Uq 
eaal facade of Llie I.ouwr and t’lmsL Church 
in riiihidi'biluu were designed by phyaiciana 
(J)i. I'm unit mid Dr, Keuraiey lespeeiively), 
while the greatest of all English nrchitccYs, 
Sir CliristopluT W’rrii. was n professor of 
mtronomy at IKfoul w lien lie licgan Ins carter 
ns an architect 

Modern Arcliltechjml Inslrucdon, — r Ihe 
Iiresent beelion of nreliitettiiic 1 of tliu Kcole (lex 
Jtmux-Ath (hee Airr Snmoj.s jlnii Aut In- 
himmioN ix bhimri.) wu.s definitely consli- 
tnled in 1HI (1 in the reign of Louis Will. T 1 lua 
hidinul 1ms Mipplieil n paltern lor nil other 
French hcIiooIh of an Inteelme, uml for the 
Amencim whonh In a considerable degno, mul 
him Htrmhgly influenced even the (Joiinan mid 
Avistmn syKleins U was m lhis school that 
the pimfjph'H imd the vaiinus cntegoiit.s of 
uieluteetmid knowledge were first analyzed 
and sejnuated into dihtuirl guuips or eouibca 
of lUHtiuetum, und the uiuueuL uuUfiodp o( 
iipnientieeslii]) Irnming in the o/rfoM or oflicca 
fif leading pmeliUoiiej s — w Inch had pie\iously 
ofTeieil the only nviiilcilile miaiiH of ncrjiming 
the nil "Were inoilitied and adapted to the 
piiipoM'.s anil systematic firguiii/nlioii of a great 
school The liieoiy, matin liiulich, uml sejencu 
of arehiteetnud design and consti urlion were, 
and h till are, taugliL liy lectures Lo huge clnssrs 
at once. f Ibe drawing and the design proper 
were, and are, longhi in vimmis studios or 
afclurf i iniiintnined by dideienl imistira, sub- 
ecL in competitive le-slh from Ume to time in 
iciLli druwing uml di^ign )n llreat linlain 
preparation for the piofisHon is sLill in huge 
liieiiHine A( rjuired by nppicntieeship, ihestmknt 
jjiiys an unmnil pieniiinii to enter the (ffiiee of 
u yn a e till on ei an im nilieUd pupil, mul noiixos 
aucli iiistiiietion as the lnastei may choose to 
jme bun, wmkmg mennu Ink' ns n di frftsninn on 
Ins nmster'H business, wlun lint lecening in- 
ulim'Linn I'iscwheie in Kuiupr aiclntrclural 
ecliieiition is chiefly m llie hands of the govern¬ 
ment, in connection luthev with lechtuilogicid 
hHiooIs or .schools of art 'I'Iiiih m Swil/erliuul 
the elnef mduml of architect me ix that (if Liu; 
Zmieh I'olvteeliuieiim, in Vienmi it in in eon- 
neelion with llie Imperial School of AiU in 
fiormuny lime me depart men Ih of ftiohilcc- 
tun* in vaiioms Tn'hmxthr Iltu'lmrhjilcn, while in 
Turkey u sclicicil of architectuie is maintained 
by the Impelpd Museum of Art nt ('oiiRlnnli- 
linplo The Italian aiehilecLs are Lrnined chiefly 
in .schools of engineering 
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Ting variety in modern methods of technical preted m washes of India ink and color, and 
education in archiLcctuip is due to the manifold practice in the making of office drawings with 
aspects and relations of nrchitectuie It is their conventional representations and systems 
at once a flcjenoe, tin mt, and a learned pro of tinting an<l/inuring 

fession, its practitionci must furtliermoie ho The scientific study oT constiuction has been 
familiar with a number of mechanical trades, greatly complicated in modem times by the 
and the knowledge and experience it calls for marvelous development of steel as el building 
arc of the most varied rfinucLcr. One system matciml v mul lately also of concrete, and by 
of tinining may emphasize its scientific side*, the growing complexity of modern buildings 
dwelling upon the mathematics, mechanics, and Plumbing and wiling, heating and ventilation, 
engineering necessary for the proper designing elevators and mail chutes, have introduced 
of foundations, iclninmg walls, roofs, vaults, numberless foatuies and pioblcins unknown 
columns, and girders, or upon the physics, firty ycais ago The architect must provido 
eh cm vs try, and electrical aeicnce required for intelligently for these in Ivn designs, besides 
tho propci construction, wiring, and heaLing knowing how to calculate the strength of col¬ 
and ventilating equipment of a modem build- unins and gn dors, arches nnd vaults. Hence in 
mg, and these are subjects best taught in a additiou to the picrcqmsite algebra, geometry, 
school of engineering, Another system may cm- and tugonometry, lie should master analytical 
phasizc the artistic side of architecture, giving gcomctiy, tho calculus and mechanics, giaphicnl 
special importance to the teaching of drawing, statics and strength of materials. A Tan knowl- 
drnfbing, shades, and shadows, perspective and edge of physics and chemistry and of their 
modeling, to the history of architectural styles applications in sanitation, heating and vcntila- 
and 01 nament, and to the thorny and practice of tion, and electric installation, ib important, 
design. Such a school would naturally be Indeed, these studies may bo carried very far 
joined to a school of art rather than to a techno- into their various subdivisions and applications 
logical institute f _ without exhausting the list of definable scicn- 

Present Position —Theso observations lend tific attainments oT the architect 
naturally to a survey of the work of the architect While pursuing theso various studies, the 
and of the various branches of study that student is presumably applying his newly 
may be considered as piepaiatory for this acquired knowledge in the solving of problems 
work in design In this work he will bo aided by 

The function of the architect is the designing lectures on the theory of design and decora- 
of artislio buildings, that is, of edifices which, tion, and by familiarizing luinsclf with tho 
while they serve the utilitarian purpose of history nnd characteristics of the various 
housing nnd shcltciing human beings, activities, styles and of the great masterpieces of hia nit, 
industries, and material goods in tho most Lectincs and seminars on the history of aichi- 
convenient and efficient manner, shall also be tccturo and of ornament, with study of reference 
in themselves beautiful, objects of pleasing books nnd photographs, will provide tho means 
contemplation, adornments to tho city or region for acquiring this sort of knowledge and resource, 
in which they arc placed This combination of Tho problems in design are worked out in tho 
utility and beauty, this joint and annultnncoua studio or drafting room, under frequent ciili- 
puisviit of tho useful aiul the beautiful, ia wlwifc cieiu and advice, and m meat bcKodIr are 
dilTercnLiales architecture from _engineering, judged by a juiy of award In England 
Fundamental to all aitistio design is drawing, as especially, and also in some other European 
essential to the designer ns writing ia to the schools, the measuring of actual examples of 
novelist or poet Fundamental to correct con- historic aichitccfcurc and the embodying of the 
b traction in its higher forms is mathematics results in carefully elaborated scale drawings, is 
with its applications m mechanics Olathe- a valuable adjunct to the work in design. The 
in a tics and drawing are thus the foundation methods and procedures in tho teaching of 
studies of nil training in aichitectuial design design vary greatly in different countries and 
Dut these two heads cover a laige number of in dilTerent schools; some emphasize planning, 
distinct subjects. Fieehand diawmg may in- some draftsmanship; in some schools the tench- 
etude drawing from the flat, from casts, from in^ is extremely practical, in others very ldcal- 
objccts, from living models, draped ai nude, istio Some malco sound construction and 
in pencil, wator colors, charcoal and crayon, practical convenience) tho chief considerations, 
pen-and-ink Aiohitocturnl drawing or draft- otheia seek to stimulate the imagination and 
ing comprises projections, intersections, shades cultivate tho power of ai tistio expression; while 
and shadows, perspective, descriptive geometry, in still others archicological correctness, erudi- 
nnd atcrcotomy; the di awing of tho orders of tion, and detailed acquaintance with and ubc of 
architecture and of the elementary forms of particular historic styles are insisted on aa sino 
architecture — doors, windows, arches, arcades, gud non in good design, 

vaults, balustrades, spires, etc , the combined But while there is this wide varioty of 
application of projections and shades and method, proportion, and emphasis, there is a 
shadows to the "rendering” of plana, olcvn- fairly general agreement as to the essential 
tions, and sections with shadows cast and inter- subjects of study. They may bo grouped under 
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the five fiends of (a) Delineation, including nil possible under tho limitations of ordinary practice, 
graphics and drawing; (&) Construction, di- There is uho considerable variety a^ to tho tieat- 
vided into science, comprising nil the mathe- ment or .style, Home schools insisting on cinssic 
mu. tics ami engineering of the course, and or nco-classio dotails, sonic on the arclueologic- 
practicc compiling specifications, materials, ally correct use of histone nuiiclnssic styles 
and siiperiiiternkmco; (c) History, treating The velntivci importance of artistic dmClsmtui- 
both of architectural styles and of their decora- ship varies giently in djfTcicnt schools. Most 
tive details, wiLli whatever may ho noccagmy of the Ameiican schools follow the lend of the 
in the way of aicUrcology, (it) Design, com- Ecole dcs Benux-Arts in attaching great impor- 
piising theory (theory of planning, of compa- tancc to the drawing and " rendering " of tfie 
si bum, of decoration, of coloi, etc ), and practico designs; but thcie is m many minds an appro¬ 
ve solution of problem a m design upon elation of the danger erf over-vahiation of mere 
definite programs), nnd finnlly (c) Offico draftsmanship as against design properly speak- 
Practice tho principles of contracts, piofcs- ing. 

atonal relations, ethics, competitiona, etc In all schools tho student n icqmrcrl to rlo a 
Other studies arc often found in the programs certain amount of what might he called office 
of arcliiLecbmal schools, such as history, cco- work, Hint is, to prepare working dinwjn^s 
nomica, modern languages, or English liteia- with structural details of one or more of the 
turc, but these me simply introduced as ole- designs he 1ms made, but hcie again there is 
meats of liberal ciiltuio, they arc not parts of wide vnnefcy in the amount ami charnctei of 
an muhiteclurnl curriculum Ceitain other such woik. In the French S 3 r stcm it is con- 
studies, not stnotly architectural, arc ncvcrtlie- fined to a single pioblcni, the final task in the 
less desirable fta preliminaries or additions to cutriculnm for tho diploma, a thesis problem 
an architectural cun icuhim, notably such of a practical thougli monumental character 
sciences ns botany, hygiene, physics and choni- which forma the culmination of the course in 
istry, analytical geometry and the calculus, scientific constiuction, Most of tile English 
There is a wide divcisity of opinion and schools me evening schools for draftsmen ern- 
pracLicc ns to the best methods for the teaching ployed in offices during the day, and while 
of design, especially aa to tho relative imp or- the office work thus gives the btudent a cei tain 
tance of imaginative and practical problems amount of practical experience, a largo amount 

The French system, which is also the basis of of time is also generally devoted to the study 

the systems of most American schools, elinu- in the school of piacticnl con&tuietion in a very 
nates ns far aa possible Irani the problems given dotailed mnnnoi, often with classroom demon- 

out bo ho solved by the students those practical strati on of tfi e various budding trades by c'ipeit 

and utilitarian elements which m real practice woikinon in those traded 

so orten hamper the freedom of the designer All this variety of tliooiy nnd practice in av- 
Thc piograina of these piobloina icqmro no chibcctiiral education is due to the great corn- 
figured working drawings nnd structural dc- plenty of architecture, which has so many 
tails, no calculation of strains and stressed, no branches, ai\d is related to bo many interests 
nunuticD of fluo^ and ducts, no eonaidointion of and so mai\y kinds of knowledge "that it 
cost They ara intended to stiinulnto rather impossible to include them nil in nn 3 r schnne of 
than to restrict the imagination, and to give teaching that comprised only tluon or four 
the widest possible scope for artistic G%piession, yenia' work Every system of architectin al 
They are usually of a moro or less iriamuncntal training 13 therefore of nfiCCBSit 3 r n compi omiso, 
character, in order to train the student into a and its leal function can only be to equip the 
due sense of the possibilities of large conccp- student with n fund of knowledge upon which 
Liiing, dignified composition, and harmonious lie can snfcly base all his Intel acquisitions; 
detail. Particular omphnsis is laid upon the and with a method of work and n lmbit of 
plan, upon the Tight baton co and distribution thought which will enable him in his after pinc- 
ur path, tho piopcr handling of cut run cos, ticc to acquire furthei knowledge nnd skill and 
circulation, stain, and vistas, nnd mi artistic use these wisely and well It is thcic/orc les« 
and logical eniiolalian of extend and luLgl tor, the partieuliw things he studies nnd does m the 
of plan and section and elevation. The theory schools than the way in which he is taught 
is Lliat an architect so trained will, under tho to study and do them, that counts. That 
restrictions of practical work, still conceive his school does the most foi him winch tinins him 
designs in n monumental spirit and upon aitis- best for the needs oF five and ten years after 
tic lines, while one who has never lmd this sort graduation, rather than for meio dl'nf lam mi’s 
of training will always dwell on details mid work in the years immediately succeeding his 
uimtanim CDiiaiucrahons, and his woik will school days 

always lack imagination and tho higher aitistic England ^In England the theory is that 
qualities In some quarters, both in Franco office woik and academic tunning should bo 
and else where , tins idea la deerted, and the Btvi- coincident Unci complementary The student 
dent ia required from tho first to work out enters the office of an architect ns an " articled " 
problems or tlio character winch he is likely to student 01 apprentice for a term usually of 
meet with in ordinary prnolice, nod as nearly A3 three years, paying an annual premium [or 
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that period find receiving such instruction na tecturo is conceived of throughout ng an art, 
Ins chief may give him. As soon ns he is able, and all constructive science as subordinate to 
lie passes the preliminary examinations held and serving the art of design Hence the woik 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects in design predominates thioughoufc. In Pans 

Ilia fin thei studies may be continued during his the programs of all the problems for the two 
articled service by attendance on evening chases classes lcspcctivcly me issued by the Fiofesaor 
maintained by vmious colleges, boards, and of Theory upon specified dates the students 
societies ( e.g the evening classes of the Arclii- make summary sketches of the proposed solu- 
Lecturnl Association or of the South Kensmg- tions of these problems, to which their subse- 
toil School of Art); nml in time, usually at the quenfc elaborations of the design must cssen- 
end of four years, ho may go up for the final tially conform Two months me allowed for 
examinations of the Institute, and again, after this elaboration, which is worked out under 
a still fiublicr couise in the lloyal Academy frequent criticism from the patron 01 architect- 
classes, he may compete for a gold medal or a master of the atelier Rut quite as valuable, 
traveling buisaiy or studentship in its way, as the patron's instruction is the 

This system is being considerably modified, freo and constant interchange of cnticism and 
however, by the multiplication of nil-day assistance between the students of the atelier, 
courses (e,g the Edinburgh College of Ait, the anciens or " elders 91 criticizing nnd instruct- 
the London Univeisity College School, the ing tho younger mcn { who in turn assist in the 
Architectural Association day classes) for drafting of the designs of tho elders Tho 
students who enn nfloul to dispense foi the " rendered ” or elnboiatcd diawing.? arc handed 
time being with office work, having alieady in on a fixed date, publicly exhibited, judged by 
had two or thice years of it, or intending a jury composed ot school professors and of pa- 
to take it up after the school course is fin- fro 71 s of asclectcd list of ateliers, aucl “ mentions," 
ishccl But in few 01 none of the schools ff first mentions/ 1 and "medals” tire awarded 
does puic design, exemplified in ft long senea to such among them ng seem to deserve it, each 
of piogicssive problems upon ideal programs, award conferring a certain nuinbci of "values " 
leccive the emphasis and attention which Similar judgment is passed upon the work in 
chinnctciize the French and American sys- freehand drawing in stated competitions In 
toms, noi is academic diaftsmanslnp taught addition to thcicgulnr problem competitions, 
rtf ter tho Continental and Amandin fashion there me special competitions for medals 
On the othci hand, more is made of pen draw- and money prizes, in decoration and nrclnlec- 
mg nnd mcasuicd drawings of existing momi- ture, such ns the Godebcenf, the Clmude- 
ments than anywhere else, - saigues, and the Put Am&icain, founded by 

France -r In Fiance tho young student American gifta, most, of these pi nvs being open 
enters the Ecole ties Renu\-Aitg 01 one of the only to Fiench citizens Finally there is tho 
provincial schools on passing entrance cxaini- annual contest for the Prize of Rome 01 Guind 
miLions 111 the orders, eh awing, mathematics, Prix d* Architecture The prehininaiy compete 
history, and modeling, nnd is enrolled in one tion, open to all Frenchmen, consists of a two 
of the ateliers or studios of a professor in the days'sketch problem, as a result of which the 
school or of 1111 outside practitioner, foi the work ten fluid competitor are chosen, who woik, 
in design in the " second class " Upon passing during foui months, upon a new piogrnm for 11 
examinations 111 tho school 111 dcsciipfcivo ge- large nnd elaborate building 01 gioup of build- 

omeLiy, slcientomy, analytical geometry 1 and mgs. Tho winner of the First Grand Pnze 

construction, and acquiring a cci tain numbei of is sent to Rome as a yeiisi'oiniairc of the Villa 
f ‘ values " in froolmnd drawing, modeling, and Medici, where lie spends three yeais, Tallowed 

design, lie is admitted to tho M first class" In by two years of tiavel and study in Italy and 

this grade he pursues blither studies in construe- Greece at the expense of the government Tins 
tion, building legislation, and other technical is the highest honor any student can win It 
blanches and affcci acquiring furthei ” value* ” sccuics him unpin tnnt official employment and 
in drawing and design, he prepares an elaborate confeis lasting distinction upon the winner 11 
thesis design with the structural details and is the goal of the cntnc system, and its mflu- 

cngincormg calculations fully walked out, and encc is all-important 111 maintaining the classic 

gnuluates with the diplfime <lu gouDcrnemanl , traditions of monumental design m France 

which qualifies him foi official appointment in The Ecole Spfaialc d* At chitcclitrt, on^ the 
any of the numerous govornmental services Boulcvaiil Montjiarnnsse, Paris, is si private 
of communes, muni ci puli ties, 01 dcpaitinents institution, following in part the system of Uic 
(counties), 01 of the general government Ecolo dcs Beaux-Aits, buL with mole attention 
Usually a ccitnin amount of office experience to practical details and less emphasis on nca- 
hns been acquired by sporadic engagements demio traditions. Many architects are trained 
duinig the scholastic course in the Ecole Cenlrale dcs Arts et Manufactures, 

The distinctive excellence of the French which is Tcally a school of engineering, with 
schooling lies in its system of teaching design incidental nr chi tec tin nl studies But the gieat 
and in the admirable training which it provides majonty of the successful,French practitioners 
in all forms of artistic draftsmanship. Avchi- have been trained in the Ecolo dcs Beniix-Arts, 
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UmlcA >Sinles. —-In the United Stfttca tho of pragma and the criticism of the designs 
(irat orgunizod school of architecture was that Buocc&sively to different architect**, Severn! 
established in the Mo^nohuaetts Institute of of the schools ndoj>t the Uciuix-AfLa Society's 
Technology. Under the diiection of Professor problems, which thus provide an intcischolastic 
William It. Ware of Eos ton. in JBGG. This emulation m place of the Parisian nnd Coluni- 
was followed by the aiganiwUion of ti course in bum system of inlcr-ntclioi emulation within 
architecture at Cornell Univoisity under Pio- the school. 

fessar Charles Babcock a few years Inter, and Nearly nil the schools require a graduating 
soon aflmvavds by the opening of a sLinilai thesis design of some importance Some schools 
course in the Illinois State Industrial Univci'- require summer vacation work. Columbia re¬ 
ally at Champaign by Professor N. ClilToid quires ovay sLuclcnt to clo at least 011 c month'a 
Ricker In IS81 Piofcsaor Ware wna called to office work and one design m each summer 
Columbia College (now CoJumbm Univcisity) vacation 

to establish a tiepin tmeiit of nrchitecturo in the Several uf the schools offer for competition 
technical school, then known ns the School of among their graduated prize scholarships for 
Minca, ftiul not lone idler a similar dcpfti lincnt foreign travel nnd study. Not only the winners 
was started in the University of Pennsylvania, or these, but umny othcis, gvo.dua.tca or students 
Within the past 20 ycaTS, Ilarvaid University, who have spent two orthiec years in nn Amcri- 
Syracuso UiuYerrifcy, the Univcisity of Cali- can school without giatluaUng, devote from two 
forum, Washington University at St Louis, to four or even five or six years to study in 
George Washington University at Washington, Pans at the Ecole, often with a view to winning 
D.C., McGill University at Montreal, Canada, the dipMme (lit qguuci twnent This sccins to be 
Michigan University, Tulanc University at a wa&tcful course' after four years in Ilia 
Now Orleans, nnd soveud important technical American school, two ycais in Paris — nob 
schools hnvo established more or less complete necessarily as a registered student ill tho 
courses in nrchilcctuic The Society of Beaux- Ecolo— should suffice for acquiring the best 
Arts Architects of America 1ms also estab- pait at the French training, — the Ficnch 
lisiicd an imporlnM system of compohlions in criticism, environment, and lwnnnei of attack 
design in two classes, lf B Jl nnd "A," after tho and study of problems in design, — and a year 
model of tho French Ecolo competitions, but or two of tiavel in Italy nnd other Em ope an 
iL does not maintain any school, properly centeis of art, to study the gieat monuments of 
speaking ^ architecture, should supply the further culLnro 

In the majority of Amen can schools of nrclii- and information most needed by tho Aiucncnn. 
tecturo a modification of tho French system practitioner 

prevails. Tho Bludcnt passes examinations for Office Lraumij* and expel lonce in the prepa- 
achniRsion, approximately equivalent to Lhoso ration of working diawings and in the mnu- 
for admission to tho II A or college comae, and marable details of construction tu\d aupcrln- 
puisuea for four years a cuuicutum which tendeuce arc usually acquired by tho American 
combines IccLiue courses and recitations m student after leaving the school Only a small 
the mathematics, acionce, tlicoiy, and history part of this training cun be advantageously 
of tho nrt, with deaf ting-room work on pi oh- provided in n school, anil this is fuiily well 
Jems in design awl in freehand drawing The given m the larger schools m the United States 
chssroom courses cover mathematics LhrougU and CJanndn In some eases fclio student cntcis 
the cidculua, niechnnies, graphical fltnticg, and the school nftei 1 a yem or two of office ex peri- 
etrcngLli of materials; shades and shadow 1 ?, cncc, and many schools admit office draftsmen 
perspective, descriptive geometry and fitcrcoL- as special or noumatnculnted sLudentg, Most 
omy; the mstary or nrchilcctuic; the theory or tho schools confci oil their graduates Lhc 
of design and decoration; specifications, build- degice of Rachdoi of {Science; two or tluec that 
mg construction and contracts, and in many of Bachelor of Architecture. Columbia Uin¬ 
cuses, physics, chemistry, botnny and geology, versity gives the degree of Bachelor of Arclii- 
JiygKsiiii and sanitation, French, and German, tectuio only to studenLa who cnlci with two 
The work in design is generally patterned after complete yeais of collegiate or scientific school 
tho French in the form of the program and tho study to their credit; a Professional Cci Lilicate 
kind of presentation and draftsmanship ie~ is given to graduates who have entered with 
qmrfirl f( and m Bovcral eases the professor of only a second ary flehool training, 
design is a lb end mum, But i\? only one school, The tendency in the United States is toward 
that of ColumbiaUmvcially, is there more than a constantly higher and more exacting training 
one ' Ulclirr III tills school there are three, each for the architect, and the profession la coming 
uilh its own supervisor or supcivisors, provid- more nnd more into the hands of highly edit¬ 
ing the stimulus of friendly emulation within catod practitioners. Probably the weakest 
the school which tho single atelier system lacks, featuro ol the American schools is in their fol- 
and which is so important an element in the lowing Frouch academic models too closely in 
success . of the Paris system, At Harvard design and draftsmanship, but there ia little 
University monotony and narrowness of teach- doubt Hint time will bring greater independence 
Mg (iro avoided by intrusting the preparation and a healthy originality more m accord with 
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the American spirit of initiative than ig now 
apparent* A D li\ H 

Sco Archaeology, Aiit Schools; Arts in 
Education, Design; Drawing, etc 
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ARCHITECTURE, SCHOOL -School archi¬ 
tecture of to-day is the product of educational 
development nncl of educational faith* Nalu- 
mlly, then, if there arc educational remnanLa 
clinging to our theories, we may c\pcct to find 
architectural remnants io concspoml The 
school, na we now know it, liad its brgiumngs 
in ccclcsiarticism, and caniea theoretical rem- 
nnnta which can be understood only by reference 
to its beginnings Schoolhouscs gicw out of 
church buildings, and aie yet often burdened 
with remnants winch can be interpreted and 
made clear only by reference to their origin. 
Ail the old churches, nnd most of the new ones, 
luwc spires oi great towcis* Nearly all school- 
houses of any size built 25 oi more yeaia ago 
in ting country likewise hear this architec¬ 
tural feature Schoolhouscs of the modern 
era were first built m chuichyaula or wear to 
them, and a small pait of the meagei room 
given to the church was doled out to the school 
While the schoolhouse as n public building is 
no longer attached to the church, the sue of 
the lot still tells the story of this pnrb of its 
heritage In the churches and early schools, 
the priest-teacher spoke cnthedui, the fixed 
platforms in gitvmmar schools arc lemuauts of 
theSQ, Churches woie for tho moat pnrb cold 
and dnikj and gloomy within, the early schools 
were their counterparts in these respects, and 
many of a like kind m & yet in evidence Churches 
were built on tho theory that the congregation 
had little to do but to attend regularly, listen 
attentively, and keep still, lienee the win¬ 
dows wave not pnmimly designed to £\vc 
adequate light for either rending or writing; 
school buildings inherited not only the shape 
of their windows, bub tho position and lelative 
baw of them The benches, when* any were 


supplied in the early churches, were made to 
suit adults, the achoolg are just now getting 
rid or such. The old chuiches had no ndequate 
means or ventilation or healing, the gtiugglo 
to meet these necessities ni our schools slid 
continues, Anri so m many other ways tho car- 
maiks of church ni chitee Lure aic still clinging 
to our school buildings, despite the fact that 
many of these featines arc not only useless now, 
but never were needed in .schools But tho last 
quarter of a century lias seen groat progress in 
school aiclu tec turn, mainly ns a result of a cor¬ 
responding development m educational theory 
and practice Modem school buildings aic, 
inside and out, rapidly taking a fonn which 
history does not duplicate As bna been sug¬ 
gested, it is yet a difficult problem in many parts 
of our country to get lid of the useless tradi¬ 
tions, especially the towers, but they arc, 
generally speaking, lupidly disappearing. 

Iu the following discussions and suggestions 
concerning school buildings the purpose is to 
consider somewhat briefly tlie roquiiomenta 
of school bvuldmgs for convenience, health, 
safely and general educational fitness, fiom 
tho point of view of the practical schoolman 
rather than of the professional architect. 

Building Materials —At present the begin, 
mng of a movement for tliG use of more pei- 
inancnt materials in school buddings is increas¬ 
ingly appaienb Earthquakes and disnstious 
fires have made it clear that in the long run 
permanent firopiaof buildings arc far cheaper 
than those built of wood, or of brick, stsiic, or 
wood combined. With a well-defined move¬ 
ment throughout the countiy in favoi of the 
issuance and sale of long-time bonds, to bear 
the cost of construction, a community has a 
questionable right to use such money to build 
school build inga of a m perishable nmtciial and 
expect a future generation, to join ui payment far 
them Of course there nre many sides to this 
question; blit the one here pointed out is not 
always in tho mind of those who use the money 
of a future gencintiau This, however, is not 
the niaab important question at issue in the use 
of materials for the construction of public 
buildings, The United States government 
buikla all its public buildings, for permanency, 
and safety from flics and natural disastcis of 
every sort, find ns a icsult spends nothing for 
insurance, nexL to nothing Tor repairing damages 
caused by the elements, and a very small per 
cent for repairs All the government buildings 
came out of the San Fiancisco earthquake and 
fire with very little damage, while wreckage 
and tUsnstci appeared on every Bide. Make 
good foundations, the best possible, use good 
materials, the best obtainable, pet nut nono 
but the best of workmen to build, employ 
safe forme of construction, insist that the. work 
be clone exactly according to specifications, and 
there is little dnngei These were the lessons 
learned m San Francisco, but tlic 3 r cost many 
lives Riul hundreds oi millions of dollars 
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Well-built wooden Bchoolliouscs on good 
foundations, those which leach down to bed 
rock, or undisturbed solid clay, will stand 
cnrtliqunkc shocks, but arc always m danger 
of being destroyed by fire, They aie expensive 
to keep in good condition find not infrequently 
nrc nllowcd to look untidy for lack of paint, or 
needed repairs, They are hot in summer and 
e-ald iu winter, even under the best methods of 
construction A veiy large pcicentnge of them 
are m lime consumed by fire, and this percen¬ 
tage is probably ns high now ns at any other 
Lime, for iaboratones and electiic wiring have 
ndclcrl fuel to thoJlnme, It scemt piobnblo tluifc 
that period in the burned and rapid develop¬ 
ment when there was neither time noi' money 
to build moic permanent buildings has nearly 
passed tuvay, There has been a sudden burafc 
into the age of cement and ateel construction, 
and this gives promise oi safer nnd saner imc 
of public money for school buildings, A few 
years* more experience in working with cement 
nnd steel framing will niakc it possible to insist 
on fireproof construction for all large or even 
medium-sued school buildings, There can lie 
no doubt that even now whole the burden of 



a mortgage is pinned on future citizens to help 
to pt\y for the construction and equipment of 
school buddings, this is the only just and safe 
thing to do thick buildings set on damp- 
proofed concicto foundations me durable if 
the bricks arc well made nnd the mortar of high 
grade, Dut brick buildings when unsupported 
by fttcol frames me rcndily broken m earth¬ 
quakes, become- very damp in rainy weather 
or in a moist climate, and are sufficiently poious 
to allow strong winds to drive air through the 
walls It is possible, of course, to treat brick 
walls with wateiproofing matennls so ns Lo 
largely eliminate tnocffcclg of driving rama and 
stiong cmicnls of winds, hut the general lack 
or knowledge in the use q[ such mater Lais and 
tho expense thus inclined operate to prevent 
much from being done in this direction. When 
the best bricks aroused, put together by high- 
grade workmen, with cement mortar, nnd water¬ 
proofing material is applied, brick buddings cost 
nearly ns imioh as reinforced concrete. Stone 
buildings are generally move expensive than 
those using any other kind of material because 
of the difficulty of getting durable Btono and 
the expense of preparing and of handling such 
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material It a coma then that the most prom¬ 
ising material for use ill school buildings is re¬ 
enforced concrete. Such buildings arc readily 
maclo safe from fives, storms, and caitluumkes, 
arc winm in wintoi, cool m summer, and when 
ourtfully constructed me fico from moistuic 
and the troubles caused by cold winds. They 
Will Inst indefinitely anti become sLrongor 
With ngc They will soon save their cost in 
reduced insurance, fuel bills, and the expense 
incident Lo icpiur.s, It seems entirely probable 
in view of such methods us Mr Robeil Aiken 
(see “Monolithic ConeioLc Wall Buildings— 
Methods, C'onutiuclion, and Cost,” P\occcdin\jS of 
the National Association of Cement User s, 1900, 
|)|i 83 fl ), Edison, and others arc using, that 
lb will not be long until rccnfoiccd concictc 
buildings will cost less Limn fiist-duss wooden 
construction, and that brick and &tone will be 
used much less extensively than at presold. 
In those communities where workmen have 
learned to hnndlo concrete, even under present 
conditions, it seems tlmt a thoioughly well- 
built wooden building ur a buck building made 
of first-class materials thioiighout and built 
by skilled workmen is ncnily or quite iu> ex- 


”1 pensive as one well built of reenforced concrete. 

1 (Cf Knapp, “The Construction and Cost of 
Small Concrete Houses,“ Proc Nat Ajsbi Ce¬ 
ment Users , 1009, pp. 204 ff ) The growing sim- 
licity m the outward form of modern school 
uddings suggests a type winch would readily 
lend itself to the use of the latter material 
One present difficulty seems to be that the artist- 
architect does not yet know how to handle con¬ 
crete to the best advantage This is not strange, 
or to be wondeictl afc in the loast, Tirao 
will give greater assurance Filially it must bo 
remcmbcicd that wood ia increasingly expensive, 
cemoiit less and lesa expensive as its manufac¬ 
ture is bettor understood. 

Types of School Buddings —Fiom n non¬ 
technical nichitectural point of view, several 
now types of schoolhousea are in piocess of 
development in this countiy, while at the same 
time in isolated places older foims aic still re¬ 
tained. Fiom a recent critical study of liun- 
dieds of school buildings loth old and new 
fioin all parts of the country, the following sug¬ 
gestions relative to present conditions seem 
worthy of lccoul, — 

lr The old form of school house bearing an 
incongruous mid impertinent tower is lftpidly 
disappearing, though Mima new and expensive 
buildings ictain this remnant of ccclcsinbticism 
Thc&e remnants lmve clung tenaciously, anil 
in many places? arc very linfd to get ml of 
Some few modern architects have used small 
towers on school buildings with good taste, buL 
others me not only waiting the public money 
by the continuance of such feutureta, hut shock¬ 
ing nil sense of piopricLy and at the same Lime 
introducing danger without compeiibatioii. For 
towers aie dangerous m stonns, and in ninety- 
nine eases oub of a bundled are woiflo than use¬ 
less at all Lillies 

2 . In the old form of school buildings windows 
wcic invanably found un three aides of n school¬ 
room, if it vcie possible to so place them This 
too is passing, and unilateral lighting even in a 
onc-room building will soon bo iccpurcd oven 
by legal enactments ‘Unilalcial lighLmg has 
introduced some aiehitcctural difficulties vhich 
have been haid to overcome, buL these are now 
being m ns ter eel, and as a lesult a new type of 
construction has developed to meet hygienic 
requirements in this legard. 

3. Until within a veiy fen yenis one oT the 
most difficult and expensive pails of a largo 
school building was the loof with its heavy 
timbers and its lrrcgulaiilies of proportion A 
new type with a fiat icof is mnkiug rapid head¬ 
way, and in the main shows bottci lines than its 
predecessor. It is intcic.sling to note that this 
feature lias been ndopLed from business houses, 
and to those who can lead between the lines it 
will suggest a significant change in Lha educa¬ 
tional fnilh of the present. 

4 The so-called mission style of architecture 
is well adapted to small or medium-sized school 
buildings of one, oi even two stories in height, 
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find in Mie Tat West and southwest is showing a 
decided influence on the form of the never 
school buildings. This type of building rc- 
qunea ample space for courts and cloisleia, or 
covered passageways along tlio court, and is 
most effective m one-story buildings constructed 
of cement covered by 11 cdinpai a Lively lint roof 
of red tiles iv ith broad eaves Buildings of this 
type blend well with iho biowna and greens 
alternately dominant in these sections of our 
country, and from the strictly architeotuinl 
point of view, this type gives piomiso of a 
welcome relief from the almost featureless 
form of usual. stdioaHiouae construction. 

5 The "II” or "E" type of buildings jg 
especially adaptable to city conditions where 
lnigc buildings must bo erected on small lots 
and in the neighborhood of tall business blocks, 
dusty and noisy streets. These forms give 
opportunities for bcttoi use oftlic light available, 
shield the classrooms Lo a degree) from noise and 
dust, and furnish some court space nvnilnblo 
for open-air exercise Ng>v York City 1ms used 
these types to good effect, and other large cities 
have not been blow in taking advantage of the 
suggestions affoi tied. Theses types nro especially 
helpful whcio a lot must be used which Tacos 
broad side to the north and south. These 
forms arc also well adapted, where space pci- 
mjls, to enlargements without destroying the 
unity of the building. 

0. TUcie is a distinct tendency observable 
to construct buildings for manual twining 
high schools on the factor plan, as may be ob¬ 
served in the great Albeit G Lnne Technical 
School in Chicago Thu* is a short-sighted 
policy, and if continued will react against such 
soIiodIb to make them mere trade schools, 
Naturally, building? designed especially for iho 
manual nrfo must have a construction which 
will be suitable to their purpose, but tlicic ia 
more need, rather than less, to make such 
buddings outwardly and inwardly attractive 
It is to be hoped Llmt everywhere buildings 
designed for such work will in the fuluie be built 
by architects who beliovP in the dignity of 
Inboi and ui the greal valuo of good taste for 
all closes of American citizen?, 

Foiuirfa/iuNfl, —In the construction of foun¬ 
dations for school buildings there arc certain 
specific ic inurements which deseivo special 
attention — 

l Foundations ought to be so eons tine ted 
as to prevent moist in o from using to the upper 
wiills on account of the farce of capillary atlrac- 
tiou A school building is insanitary when 
the walls are damp, for the reason that by the 
evaporation or this moisture, the walla arc 
left cold, and the air in the room is contaminated 
by such moisture. 

2. Dry walls ft re necessary to prevent black 
boards fiom sweating and the walls from dis¬ 
coloring 

3, II wooden joists are used, they will quickly 
lot when in ctmtncL uiLh damp walls, and thus 


endanger the safety of the building In those 
sections of the countiy whoic irrigation ia 
general and the giound water line j a thcicby 
brought near the surface of the ground, or 
when school buildings arc located on water- 
soaked giound, poious foundation walls have 
proved especially dangerous or unhygienic, 

4, All foundation walls should thmcfoic bo 
rendered clamp-]woof on the outside below the 
giound line, and also in cros^ section a short 
dislnncc above Hie ground or immediately 
below the water table There have been a 
number of methods devised for bicaking this 
capillarity, hut pci haps the best now known 
consists in mcoiporftting in the wall just below 
thewntoi table a layer of Portland cement and 
n good quality of sand in the propoitioii of 1,1 
or 1£. This layer need not be more than two 
□r three indies thick to got ie&ults Naturally 
a layer so thick would be impracticable or inad¬ 
visable in a brick vail, and this may be over¬ 
come by several thinner layers of mar Ur. In 
cement walls this difficulty will not arise. 
A layer of slate tunefully set in rich cement 
mortar rcndcis a, wall impel me able to rising 
water, but there is some danger of mushing this 
material in heavy walls However, it has been 
used with good effect and with no apparent 
i osulliiig weakness, 

Nfttuinlly, the whole secret of waterproofing 
consists in completely filling the voids in tlio 
matciinla used Hence thorough mixing he¬ 
roic applying and a good slinking or troweling 
together when applying will nul. The Syh ester 
Piocess is made by using "one pait cement La 
2\ parts of sand mul adding tlicicto | of n 
pound of pulvemetl alum (diy) to each cubic 
foot of sand, nil of which was mixed diy, then 
the proper amount of ivntei — in which hag 
been dissolved about \ of a pound of soft soap 
to the gallon of wfttci—was added, and the 
mixing thoroughly completed " (Soo Taylor 
and Thompson, Concrete , Plain and Reinfoiced , 
p. 42J ) 

The Com mitten appointed by the National 
Association of Cement Users lepoiL that, 
lf No difficulty is experienced in a cnrcfully 
con cl tie Led laboratory in obtaining waterproof 
morlms in such lean propoi tions ns one part of 
cement to fom of Band There is no excuse 
foi fmline v hen n fairly giadetl nnluinl Mind 
is used with lcnnei mortars, confirming the fact 
llmt the necessity of waterproofing ticatnient 
with ordinary field concicte mixtures is due 
either to the use of poor materials, or to poor 
proportioning or bad handling, or to all of these 
combined ” (See Report of Com. on Water 
Pioofing Materials, An, Repoil Pioc Awi Soc. 
for Teshnff lilatm als t 1000, p. 292.) 

5. It ia scarcely necessary to add that founda¬ 
tions should rest on solid rock or firm clay well 
below the ‘basement floor Eufc earthquakes 
seem to be increasingly common these latter 
days, and they arc likely to occui at nny time 
and in (ill parts of the country, Good founda- 
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tionB me nbsolutcly essential to insure safety 
m those parts of the counLry where these disturb¬ 
ances are moat common, for while a building 
may stand, chimneys aro easily broken, and 
when crashing through a building are likely to 
cause serious damage, not to mention the 
possible loss of life, if the school should bo 
in action. 

G. It is therefore advisable in buildings using 
any kind of material for the superstructure to 
use concicto for the basement walls, to set these 
firmly, and render them proof against the rise 
of ground water fiom the sides or the ground be¬ 
low fcho walla 

Bafiemciils —All modern schoolhousos prop- 
eily placed and Uygiemenlly constructed should 
have basements. The necessity of basement 
room for school buildings 1ms developed to meet, 
the demands of modem methods of heaLing, 
ventilation, and gcnoial sanitation, though there 
are now many other uses winch tins part of tho 
school building subserves. The basement of a 
school building dcseives a great deal of careful 
planning m order to render it both hygienic and 
serviceable In the first place, the depth of the 
excavation will depend on the naturo of the sail, 
topographical features of tho neighborhood, 
the requirements for ample light, and the size 
and height of the building. Whan it becomes 
necessary to locate a school building on ground 
as low 01 lower than that nuts immediate envi¬ 
ronment, it is evident, unless an ample and com¬ 
plete system of under-drain age can be readily 
constructed, that a basement floor must be 
veiy little, if at all, below tho surface of the 

round. When a more foitimate location can 

e bad where the natural drainage is away from 
the building, it is perfectly safe to drop a base¬ 
ment floor 3 or I feet below the mil face 
of the ground, if meanwhile the form of con- 
stiuctiou will permit of ample window surface, 
complete drainage, and safe flower connections 
The basement loom should be at least 10 feet 
high in the clear to properly accommodate the 
heating and ventilating plant and also to insure 
ample light, room, and ventilation. It is often 
almost unpcinfcivo in small buildings of two or 
moio stories in height to drop the basement 
floor into the ground ns low as permissible m 
aider to get good proportion, but in huge 
buildings this is not necessary, and frequently 
inadvisable for the sake of proportion. Hence, 
it is evident that each basement must be planned 
not only to suit tho location aclccLcd,but also to 
moot the lequipments of proportion in the 
flupci ifcmcLurc Under some conditions much 
relief from what would otherwise result in un¬ 
satisfactory proportion can be obtained by 
judicious use of terracing. 

In the next place, a basement whose floor 
line is 3 or 4 feet below the level of the ground 
ought to have as few solid inner cioaa walls na 
safcty of cons truc tion and duo privacyor isnln tion 
of the various conveniences Will permit Many 
times piers and beams or arches may take the 


place of solid supporting cross walls, thereby giv¬ 
ing opportunity for bcttei lighting, bcttei venti¬ 
lation, and better general sanitation A base¬ 
ment chopped up i nto (lark and almost inaccessi¬ 
ble rooms ia likely to be not onlj' insauitiuy, but 
very unhandy and inconvenient It ia essen¬ 
tial that basements receive abundance oT light 
and from any and every quarter possible, and 
they need na much dll cot sunshine ns can be 
admitted. Tile question of llic location and 
size of basement windows is a matter of gicnt 
importance both for the sake of sfcicngth ami 
sanitation Tho usual danger comes from 
making the windows too small, and thus by 
reason of Lho interference of thick walls only a 
limited amount of direct sunshine can enter. 
The floors of basements should he impervious 
to ground nir, and ns fiee fiom moisture as possi¬ 
ble It has been found that if ft thick strong 
baso of cement carefully leveled and thoroughly 
set is coated with a good layer of lmid asplinl- 
tum evenly applied, it will furnish good pro¬ 
tection against the use of ground air The 
diflicultics with the use of nsphaltum me tlmt 
it nbsoiba much of the light, and is influenced 
by fire or heat about the furnaces When a. 
bosement i& thoioughly and safely gum dad 
from the giound water by aalisfactory undei- 
drainago, much giound air that would press loi 
Giifcrance through a bnscinent flooi would es¬ 
cape through such drams And the porous toil 
nil about the dinins, and lienee under these 
conditions a solid well-finished cement floor is 
entirely satisfactory. This, howcvei, only on 
condition that the flaois above aic very tight, 
and special ventilating sLacks lend fiom the 
basement to the outei air Qbovc the building 

The walls of a basement fchoulcl be lined 
with white enameled brick or white glazed 
cm then tiles These give a clean surface, 
nbsoib no light, me easily kept clean, and are 
altogether acceptable In Enmll to inecliimi- 
R\zed school buildings, the basement offers on 
the whole the best location for latrines mul 
inninls. There aic sonic objections to locating 
these necessities in a basement, but when due 
precautions arc tnken lo secure good light, good 
and safe ventilation, and satisfactory plumbing, 
this locntion lias pinvcd satisfactory, especially 
foi giannum schools In large buildings for 
both elementary and high schools, additional 
piovisions foi latiines lmisl be made on the 
main floors, In high school buildings of moie 
than two stories the pi evading custom, and one 
til at should commend itself Lo all communities, 
is to distribute llicflc necessities and place them 
on the main floors This method saves time, 
pi events congestion on stainvnys ami in halls, 
and with good planning pemula of pnvacy anti 
safe ventilation. 

Easements when well planned and well 
lighted alToicl good Bpncu for manual training 
woik in both wood and non. These rooms 
supply convenient ruul sate sloi age foi materials, 
and, on tho whole, opeiate to pi event more 
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disturbances from such work than when done escape through them It is also a needless ex¬ 
in any other part of a building pensc to fill the excavation for this drum 'with 

As suggested above, where a heating system caaisc gravel or broken stone, for the water 
is installed for a single budding, whether a hot entering the tiles is nil, or ncaily all, forced up 
air furnace, steam, or hot water coils arc used, from below it It la well, howcvei, to cover 
the beat place to locate the furnaces 01 boileis those tiles with a Jew inches of coarse gravel or 
ia in the basement This method is followed broken sLonc, especially if the soil m sandy, to 
almost universally, except wheic groups of prevent any sediment fiom filtcung tluough 
buildings am auflicicntly near each other so the joints The ic.sL of the ditch cun be filled 
that one central steam 01 hot water plant can with the earth taken from it. All cave spoula 
be made to supply all of the various buildings, fihouhl teimmntc at the ground line in acwor 

All machinery for purposes of plenum vcnlila- tiles caiefully cemented together, so that all 

Lion are best placed in the basement of the the water fihecl from the loof would be carried 

building they arc designed to serve Hence, away hom the building, If this ia not clone, 

all the requirements needed must he va aught it will be almost impassible to picveufc watei- 
out m tho plans foi a basoinont before construe- soaked basement walls and the troubles inci- 
turn begins This point it is necessary to men- dent llicrcto, 

tiou because many architects give far lc«$s Classrooms ,—The eliissioom has been 
study to the basement plans than they deserve, rightly called the unit of n school building All 
and when the time comes for placing fans, veil- other parts of the building arc subsidiary to 
plating duets, and heating apparatus, serious this unit The size, shape, and constiuclioii of 
and almost insuperable difiiuuUics arc Ire- a classroom aic thereforo mntteis of primary 
qirently eucoimtcipcb Again in small oi avei- importance Refine any definite plana ran be 
ngo smell school buildings the bnscnrenfc affords drawn for a school budding, the number, size, 
a good location for shuwci baths This loca- and form of the,so units must be detenu mod 
turn brings them now the most convenient Far clcmcuUiy schools, it ia generally con¬ 
source'] for boating the watei, and lenders the ceded that a loom 32 feel long, 24 feet wide, 
requisite plumbing simpler and hence less and 12i feet lugh in the elem, appioximales the 
expensive In large high schools, baths can dimensions demanded by n modem demon liny 
be mote conveniently distributed to the vniions classroom, The following leiisons aic given 
floors, Taking into account nil of tlio above for these dimensions — 
suggestions, — and ninny others will be obvious, (<i) No child bliould be ufc a gientci distance 
— it docs not seem in the least an exaggeration than 30feet from thoblnckboimi at the teachers 
to say iliafc the basements of our modern school end of Lhc room This demand niiscs honi 
\wukiu\£s me, clwA damenta \\\ tbs Iwth ll\&t \i w chdd x& KuUwv \amoved ftow 

school arch iter tine, ami deserve most thought- tins hoard, it makes it difficult for him i caclily 
fill consideration and easily to see the written directions placed 

Di(linage — All school buildings, as st/iLcd thereon by the teacher 
clsewhoio, should be located on ground higher (b) Some childicn find it difficult to hem 
tlum that m the immediate neighborhood, and wlmt the tenchoi says, even when speaking 
then imder-diniiiod so tlmt there will neither clearly and with good tones, when they arc 
he any pressure of water from below the floor moic Limn 28 or 30 feet from her. Rut tlio 
of tlia basement, or upon the foundation walls difficulty is still more apparent when a teacher 
Unhs-i thi^ is done, it is nlinobt nn impossibility hns fi weak voice, ami the quality of hot vou'c 
in rainy weather Lo prevent watei from lnoak- lua no gieat canying power. It is very tun¬ 
ing tluough a cement floor, ov ut least from some for cu\y one to stuve to listen, aiul since 
kt'Onnig the hnscincub walls and floors damp mul children naturally hear less accurately than 
cold, and also to prevent the entrance of adults and inteipret what they hear mom 
ground an at all times Generally ipcjiking, slowly, the imppitiuiec of this requirement is 
it is Hot expensive thoroughly to chain the still more iipparcut Rad spelling, faulty pi o- 
gromnl about a school building, for lhc work mi nci a lions, and misunderstandings arc often 
ciocs not often lcquiic skilled labor, and coin- due to the inability of eliilclicn to hear well 
mon earthen tiles, such ns limners use m undei- lienee the size of the cluSfaiooni must be acl- 
d nulling their land, aio perfectly satisfactory justed to prevent these troubles The fatigue 
foe this purpose Tins civ cun, however, roust aiismg from the strain of trying to hear is not 
have n good free outlet, ought to bo laid on all only annoying and wasteful of endgy, hut it 
sides of. llio building about G feet outside the is the source of caielcias attention, 
foundation walls, and well below the level of the (e) The width of a classroom should ncvci 
footing foi the walls. If this plan is followed, he more than twice the height of the top of 
there is no need for drains uiulci any part of the window*, from the floor This requirement 
the building. Those directly connected with is necessary on account of the fact that the 
sewers sliouUlhe phie eel on the outside when cvci further from the windows a child is seated, the 
possible. It is of course essential foi tile less favorable is the light A momenta thought 
dnuns to remain nn cemented at the joints,, in will suffice to make iL clear to any one that the 
oidei that Lhc giomul water mny enter and amount of light that will fall on the books or 
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writing material on those desks furthest l’c- 
uiQYGtl Cram the windows is much di minis lied 
because of the fact that most of the rays of light 
entering fiom the tap of the windows cannot 
reach aciofas the room, and also that those 
which do so, sfcnkc at an unfavomblc angle for 
reflection to the cyea of the pupils so aituaLod 
The greater the amount of sky visible by any 
pupil .seated nt his desk, the stronger and moio 
satisfactory will Llio light be, provided, of course, 
thaL the windows face in the propci direction 
and arc not too \ow. Thei eSuro, since uniittternV 
lighting is much to be pioforrcd, and since it 
is raicly advisable to make the ceilings higher 
than 121 fecL above the floor, classrooms should 
not be more than 21 feet wide Indeed, many 
authorities set the width limit at a smaller 
figure, (rf) The height of the ceiling above the 
flooi should laiely be gteater tlmn 12 \ feel 
The i Casons for this demand nrc the following’— 
(l) Every foot uselessly added to the height 
of a school building moic than proportionately 
increases the coal of the building, for wiLh an 
increase in the height of the walls, stiength 
musL also be increased. (2) Every foot added 
to a lowoi sLory of a school building of two or 
more stones adds to the heighL children must 
climb to leach the upper rooms. This is a hard¬ 
ship on julolcscanL girls, wasLes tiino in assem¬ 
bling and dismissing childicn, adds to the danger 
in case of flics or storms, and increases the cost 
of maintenance, especially in henLing 
If school buildings must be located where 
the honzoii line is raised by lulls, mountains, 
or tall buildings, it is advisable to place the 
ceiling 133 feet fiom Lhc floor, in older that 
the tops of the windows may be laised 13 feet 
fiom the floor But it is nlLogcthoi an erio- 
ncoua notion thaL there should be a large space 
aho\ c Lhc lops of the windows to keep Lhe loom 
cool in hot leather An enormous amount of 
money lias been thus wasted in the construc¬ 
tion of hclioolhoiihcs, especially in Lhc southern 
states A ceiling highei than J21 fret will 
render a loom very hide cooler unless Lhe win¬ 
dows aio placed eonespoiulmglv higher Clnw- 
rooinH in the top aLory of n building may be 
rendered moic pleasant in hot climates by 
making adequate piovi.sion fai fiec \cnLilution 
of Lhe attic 

Cohi of 11 r nUa — It has been found, through 
experience and by plioLomeluc tests, that the 
color of the ceilings and of the walla id .school¬ 
rooms above the wainscoting should be n light 
gray or n light bu IT color When walls arc 
tinted thus, Lhc absoiption or light is vciy 
small ami thcic is no glaic oi high lights, on 
hi lght days Green or i ed absorbs Loo much 1 igh L, 
so thal, generally speaking, these colors should 
nob be used, A very ligliL shade of green is 
pleasing, but it fades lapidly and often un¬ 
evenly, and ubsoi bs more light than a light 
bull or giny; blit a very light mid delicate lint 
of giocn fot the walls of a room receiving abun¬ 
dance of light is permissible. Were it not for 


the fact that pure white wnlls dna/lc, and o(Tcr 
too sharp a contract with the page uf a book 
and especially with the blackboards, it would be 
best to leave them unlinted Tho chief pm - 
peso, then, of introducing any color in finishing 
the wnlls and ceilings is to soften the contrast, 
thereby preventing fatigue of the ciliary mus¬ 
cles and the f i cqnont oveistimulation of the 
lotimi when the eyes are suddenly turned from 
a darker to a briglitei surface 

Several yeais ago a cummitlcc of prominent 
oculists of Hew York t ily leported to die 
Boaid of Education of that city tho following 
lccommeiulalions relative to Lhe color of the 
walla of the schoolrooms “ The red end of the 
spectrum should novel he chosen in the paint¬ 
ing oi dccomtion of school rooms Tho lighter 
and moie delicate shinies of yellow m gray 
should be chosen " Recently a coricsponduig 
body of specialists made similar lecomnieiuln- 
tiaius to the Board of Education of Boston 

A colot which will piove satisfactory for 
home decoration will not necessarily meet the 
loquiremonts of schoolroom?, nncl failuic to 
recognize this has inhodured much tioublc. 
It is impossible to get too much diffused light 
m a schoolroom, when walls, furnitiuc, and all 
finishings arc so harmonious as to pi event 
shnrp contrasts. lienee colors which will 
neither absorb the light nor produce sharp con¬ 
trasts must have the piefcience, even at Bio 
expense of apparent [esthetic effect, although 
in the long run, a soft gray, or an inconspicu¬ 
ous buff or yellow tint, will prove moic hai- 
momous than more decided colois and afford 
equal H'sLhelic effect 

Weic it not for the fact that such a large 
blnckbonid area is demanded in schoohooms, 
it would be possible to vary the color of vails 
somewhat without harmful effect And tlus 
fact will suggest Lo lluniglilful tcaehcis that m 
moms not piopcily lighted much iclicf can be 
off nod bv (hawing light huff oi unbleached 
linen shades over blarkbonids when tlicy me 
not m in 1 Under certain conditions such u 
pionuiiimi mnv solve to lmilLiply the efficiency 
of lhc light bv a half 

^lieic wood is used foi wainscoting, ll 
essential to finish jL m what is known as a dead 
finish, that is, without a high polish, imd lo 
lclain the naUnat color of the wood hoe 
bricks oi tiles aie used, they must he selected 
to meet the same demands, for any surface m a 
buhnolroom which will ieffect lugli light, oi un- 
iuicessrmlj r nbnoib the light, will pru^o bin in¬ 
fo 1 

In general it nmy be .said that the ceiling of 
a schooliooin can be finished in lighter tones 
tliLiu the walls without haini, for this smfnce is 
usually outside the field of vision, and the con- 
tiast hcie, even when visible, is between wull 
and ceiling, instead of blackboard and ceiling 

Floors of School Buildings. —Provision should 
be made for double floors in all rooms of 
the first stoiy of a schooL building, and on all 
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otlici sloncs unless fireproof construction is 
used Double floois arc necessary for several 
masons, but chiefly to provent the entinnee of 
cold impure lur fenced from the ground through 
thq grenter pressure of the mr outside tho build* 
ing, And Lo make it possible to render one class- 
rooin free from the distuibuncos caused by 
noise in another. One of the most common 
coniplainLs heard from tcachcia and pupily in 
cold weather miscs fiom the uneven dislribii- 
Lion of heat in the classroom. A room in 
'winch the thermometer vrili register 70° F 4 feet 
fiom tiie floor m tho middle of tho room, iuul 
C3° F. at the floor line im met I lately below, can¬ 
not be a healthful or plcnsant loom in which 
to work in cold wcathci That this is not nn 
imaginary situation will be vouched for by a 
grenL multitude of teachers in out country. 
Teachers who have to move about much in the 
room find even a gicatui discrepancy than is 
here suggested. At a level 3 feet above tbe floor 
the dilTeicncn may be more marked Such 
unevenness of tempciatuic will cruise distur¬ 
bances m ciTculnUon, and these arc forcnmncia 
of rohk besides headaches, tho oppressive 
feelings of woikmg in a high temp culture will 
always be in evidence, Floors therefore must 
be so carefully constructed Unit cold mr from 
below caimob find entrance. In nil buildings 
where this inflow is not prevented by fireproof¬ 
ing material, double floois must be demanded 
The fuM oi lower layer of such a double flooi 
can be made out of any salt of evenly sawn 
lough dry Limber The joists should bo tight 
and Lhc boards laid clown diagonally to the 
joHh JIqLwcoii this uml the outer floor there 
should be a good dcndciici, which will at the 
saim* Lime be impcrmrublo to the inflow of 
cold air. A good quality of heavy asbestos 
qmlt will serve this double purpose, and it haa 
the added advantage of being nnmuflammable 
Tin* fl Cabot Deadening Quilt ” mode or ciiss- 
cra*.H lam-s of '-el grass stitched between two 
layers of paper is a good deadener, and it 
chilliied will prevent the eiiLiunee nf gumnd 
an Its const ruction seems to lie such i\s to 
umriuiL its lire for Hus purpose. II is cer¬ 
tainly n. snlmfaclnrv dr mien or, not only lor 
Hocus, but foi nnrULions, 

The mntorml lo lm used for tho flooi proper 
is a mnilor of pnmc impoitanee, for no other 
part of a school building it> subjected Lo .such 
lougb usage us tho flooi a of cIuh grooms, and 
none has nunc to do with the gcnoinl sanitary 
condition or appearance of the .schoolroom. 
Good oak flooi') made of 3-mch bouids tongued 
ami gino*cd mul fastened with cut nails nio the 
best, but surli lumber has become expensive, 
ami m many eases the puce is prohibitive 
Hard niiiplc makes good floors, Lukes a good 
polish, bill is .softer than oak nnd shows the 
dents of lu-el Lacks. Haul sUiurIiL- gunned 
pine 'll lo ;j liiehe*, wide mid laid us suggested 
above is less r.spciiM* o and niaki^ a Hilisfactniy 
floor But when pine is used home com])eLonb 


man with miqucationcd authority ought to 
inspect every board in order to prevent the uso 
of a single piece showing ° slash " grain oi 
pitch gashes I have seen floors nlmost ruined 
by the use of a few such bouids, for they will 
splinter and fill up with diit in spite of nil a 
caretaker can do. It would be nn excellent 
precaution to have a special supervisor em¬ 
ployed when any kind of material is used in 
laying floois, for American woikmcn are pro¬ 
verbially careless, and buttered floors will 
inevitably result unless vigorous oversight and 
unquestioned authority aio there to prevent. 
AfLer a flooi lias been laid and all the rc&t of 
tho work of the :oom completed, it should be 
planed or sandpapered to a smooth, even sni- 
Jacc, nnd treated so as to receive nnd hold 
a wax finish. The u dusiless oil n dressing 
much in evidence these days should bo limited 
to those rooms designed lor the lower grades of 
the elementary schools. When put on lightly, 
it is efiectivo m pi eventing dust fiom rising 
when the floors are swept, nnd m this it serves 
a very useful purpose But when put on too 
heavily, ib mint, the skirts of the teacher, and 
if used m tbe looms for the upper grndcs or 
high schools, it causes much trouble by soiling 
the aldita of tile larger gills, IVhen used, tho 
most competent and careful janitor ought tu be 
detailed to apply it Tcacheis can, m n mens- 
iitc, proLcet their clothing fiom harm by the 
use of nigs, but tins is impracticable for the 
larger gills Where “ ckisLless oil dressing n 
is not used, a good floor wax should be applied 
and the flooi fa always swept with a fiber brush 
after scQttciiiig a few handfuls of damp saw¬ 
dust or ficiaps of dampened paper ovci the floor. 
Dry sweeping is an abomination, and feather 
dus Lets fib on Id be banished fiom the school 
buildings 

In the near future all schoolroom a will be 
cleaned by goma foiin of suction, nnd tho 
tvouhle luul danger from dust will be very 
greatly reduced. All new buildings ought to bn 
constructed with Hus in view. 

Door ,n —All doois in school buildings should 
open outward in order to reduce the dangers 
fiom fires ftlost relates require this by law. 
All outside doors should be double, mul so 
ennfclinoted us to cloao togotlici m the middle 
without the need or a permanent upright, so 
that when both arc opened there will be no 
obstruction left, There ai c several patent 
fastenings now on the rnnrkct which render the 
clours secure from wiLhout, but easily opened 
from within These arc convenient and aro 
essential for safety In cities it la almost neces¬ 
sary to keep the mam rloois cf n school building 
locked (luring the school session, in older to 
prevent pilfering by those u,bo are not attend¬ 
ing school, but who may readily by one excuse 
civ nnollicr e\plnm then 1 presence m a, buikliug. 
By Llio use or the fasten mgs inferred to there 
is no lidded danger in thus locking the doors, lor 
Limy arc not looked bum Within, and a few 
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f iounds' prcssuic will open them The doors 
rom the classrooms into linlla should be plum, 
without panels 01 glass Paneled doors sagj 
shrink, aiul catch dust They arc not so strong 
as plain veneered doors, which me constructed 
by veneering on both sides of a solid base made 
of any strong light wood well seasoned, tongued 
and gioovcd, glued and set togcthei with the 
giain running parallel with the floor The 
veneering material will be set With the grain 
vertical to the floor, and can be selected to match 
the finish in the classiooms and halls Such 
a constinotion gives a stiong light-weight door, 
which will not sng, gives no ledges foi dust, 
and, when the hardwnic is in place, makoflamoio 
beautiful door than the stock doors everywhere 
in evidence, Such doors are on the market, 
and me being used in some of the best school 
buildings in the country There is no need of 
a so-called oarpeL strip undci inside doens in 
school buildings, and their use ought to be 
disconturned. They catch and hold the clirt, 
make iL difficult to sweep the floor, cause chil¬ 
dren to stumble, and in general are out of place. 
To the objection urged that they are necessary 
to prevent the door from dragging on the floor, 
it may be replied that when the floors aro level, 
the door jambs vertical, and the doors set on 
strong solid lunges, there is no difficulty Tho 
door ought to be sot to clear the floor only tho 
fraction of nn inch 

It is better to use in classrooms doors 
without glass set in them, and without tran¬ 
soms over them Occasionally, whcic halls 
would lie dark without the light intiaduccd 
through transoms and glass in tho doois, it ib 
necessary to include these in the construction, 
but whcie halls arc wide and properly lighted, 
ib ig better to eliminate all glass from doors 
The reasons foi this recommendation are these 1 
the ledges introduced by the inset tion of tran¬ 
soms catch dust, and the glass is rarely kept 
clean. Dcsidca, such openings introduce diffi¬ 
culties where mechanical means foi ventilation 
aie employed. In plenum ventilation there 
will be a leakage of air around a transom which 
will operate to i educe the prcssuie needed to 
drive the foul air out through the exit ducts 
Classiooms should be piivatc, and hence glass 
in doois, if used at all, should be giound or non¬ 
transparent. When glass is inserted in the 
doors of schoolrooms, there is always dnngei of 
bicaking it, for childicn cannot be expected to 
bo as caicful as adults. Even in high school 
buildings where doois are fitted with a panel 
of glass, the expense from breakage 19 not n 
small item, not to mention the danger implied. 

Cloakrooms, —The best arrange incut thus far 
made For cloakrooms in buildings designed for 
giammar schools consists in cutting off a space 
about 5 feet wide on the teacher's end of the 
room, if possible, and communicating with the 
room by two doors, but having no direct com¬ 
munication with the hull. Theillusti a tion shown 
in the following figure, will moke this plan clear. 



Locution of Desks and Cloakroom for Grammar ScLodI 


Such an arrangement gives the teacher com¬ 
plete control of the cloakroom, prevents pilfer¬ 
ing from any one outside the loom, prevents 
confusion in halls, and makes it possible to 
ventilate the cloakroom, thereby keeping the 
ail pure about all ai tides of clothing, preclud¬ 
ing the possibility or the entrance of foul air 
from such a loom into the classroom, and to 
diy wet clothing. It will be seen by icfercnce 
to the plan that a large window ia arranged 
to light the clonkioom, and that tho doors 
swing outward into the classroom An alien¬ 
ing in the iowci part or each dooi should be 
made tlnough which to duve the air An exit 
duct should be arranged so as to open above 
the wraps, and thence into tho geneinl exit 
system above. 

It is senrccly ncccssuTy to discuss the sort 
of hooks to use ill such a room, but lb might be 
well to say that there are hooks now on the 
market which are much moic satisfactory 
than the old style of short hooks. These aie 
so nnanged that the clothing is not piled to¬ 
gether in such a heap, thereby protecting hate, 
and giving better opportunity foi ventilation, 
These aro adveitisecl in many of the cuiient 
school journals One of the difficulties com¬ 
mon to schools as to other public buildings is 
that of caring for wet umbicllas and overshoes, 
for there me thieves in schools, qs well ns out¬ 
side of them. Such difficulties may be mini¬ 
mized by the proper consliuclion of lockers, 
oi by small individual compartments without 
locks, for in the lower grades childicn cannot be 
expected to handle a lock and key without 
trouble. Naturally, some drip basin or trough 
must bo nnnnged for umbrellas, and some 
pigeon-hole for overshoes With ^ these mim- 
bcied or named thcie ought to ho little trouble 
Hats, caps,, and wraps are not tioublesome by 
reason of unwarranted appropriation, for here 
variety is the safeguard, and those arc more 
hygicnically placed out of lockers where proper 
vcntilaLion is more easily secured. In build¬ 
ings for the giammar giades a common cloak¬ 
room ia permissible where order Qnd segrega¬ 
tion in the linea is maintained; but in high 
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bcIiooIs separate cloakrooms arc absolutely nec- 
cssaiy, but this separation introduces some 
(lifllcull problems Thcio me ninny high school 
buildings, new and old, in which provision foi 
lockci rooms has been made in. the basement, 
but this in general i& not advisable In the 
first place, there is a freedom and a carelessness 
connected with basements lvluch advise against 
Llie use of such a location foi locker rooms, 
especially when such rooms coine to be gather¬ 
ing or loafing places In the second place, it 
is very difficult to light and ventilate such 
rooms properly, and keep them fice from damp¬ 
ness 01 odors, especially in wcl weathei In the 
Itiucl place, it is rarely possible to make base¬ 
ment room a as neat and attractive as they 
should bo made, A neat, well-lighted, well- 
appointed loekei loom will command n respect 
unci a corresponding depoitmcnt which is 
Tandy nssocinted with a dark, disngrecnbk one, 
This is a reaction of human naUirc which must 
he calculated on, and no Lonelier has rt right to 
neglect it In the no\t place, other things 
being equal, more thefts and pllferliigg aio 
associated with basement locker rooms than 
those on Lite main doors, The reasons mo 
obvious Oil the whole, then, it is wise to plan 
locker rooms for high school pupils on Lho 
main floors. Such a plan is more expenaivo 
foi email schools, but makes less difference in 
Lins legard for larger ‘schools 

It is indefensible to place lockers in hallways 
for several reasons, chief among which arc the 
following — 

(1) They cue unsightly qj.uL cwuust bo venti¬ 
lated well without much expense. 

(2) They obslruct the hnlls and cause them to 
be congested seveinl times duung the day 

(3) They gather a much greater amount of 
dust than when situated in closed looms, 

(J) Such a location does not ofler sufficient 
privacy, especially for the girls 

(5) Halls offer one of the boat opportunities for 
the mast effective deviation or any part of the 
buildings and, if littered by lockcis, nothing effec¬ 
tive can ljp done, Some day in the near In Lure 
it limy be hoped that public school buildings will 
aervo ns an incentive to artists to develop mural 
painting in this country, and to seize upon this 
oppuiLumty to make their ideals count for most 
In this regaid tins country is far behind what it 
bliQukl be, 

(0) In ca^c of fire the possible attempt of .some 
one to save clotlupg or hooks would endanger 
many Wide unobstructed hails will soon bo 
demanded by legislative enactment. 

With reference to the kind of lockers to use 
no final word can lie said, but a few essentials 
ought Lo be specified They ought to have safe 
locks, and,ffpossible, bomndcof metal connected 
up with the ventilating system so Hint under 
any ordinary use they would mmnin dry and 
pule. They ought to bo placed against a wall, 
or, better, built into it, so as to prevent any 
obstruction of light, They ought to be num¬ 


bered in such a way that no change would bo 
necessary or possible Combination locks save 
much iiiinoj'niice as the result of the loss of 
keys, but they sometimes introduce more 
trouble by leuson of careless ^c, or forgetful- 
ness of combinations 

In close nroMtnifcy lo lockci rooms tlieio 
should he dressing 100 ms especially for the 
glib, and such rooms desoivc accommodations 
not necessary to Specify hole Neat and table¬ 
ful dressing rooms mo vciy helpful agencies in 
the management nnd coiitiol of public schools, 
and arc worthy of inoic attention than is usually 
given to them 

Halls — The halls of school buildings de¬ 
serve Gainful consideration, rot perhaps no 
other norL of the school building aside from the 
assembly room oflors bcfctci opportunity foi 
[esthetic treatment than do the halls, and cer¬ 
tainly no prut is moie used by the school ns a 
whole Halls should be well-lighted, bioad, 
and spacious. In this comiliy it is a custom 
almost univcifinl to place classiooms on both 
sides of a ball, and, unless such halls extend 
thiough the building, they arc nevci well- 
lighted save where a skylight can be introduced, 
and this opportunity is limited almost exclu¬ 
sively to the top flooi Dark balls form one of 
the most notable defects in the construction of 
modern buildings The newel types of Ger¬ 
man school buildings lardy have elnssioomg on 
both sides of a hall, and ns a icault their hulls 
arc well lighted and often beautifully deeoiaLcd, 
The width of a. pioporly constiuctcd hallway 
will Ul depend an tlm nnmheu and age qC 
the pupils attending the school, In high 
schools where, at the closo of each recitation 
period, there is a general change of rooms by all 
tiUulents, \t is essential that plenty of space is 
afTorded, foi nothing will break down the disci¬ 
pline and decorum of a school more quickly 
than a general scramble and crowding in the 
halls, Under the old curiicuhmi, where each 
mernbor of a given class took Lins same gouisos, 
it was possible /or tcachcis to exchange rooms, 
but since elective courses have been introduced, 
classes aic broken up each peiiod, and it has 
become necessary foi the students to make 
legulnr chnngcs Fur thermo re, each teacher 
in laigcr schools is a tpccialist and his 100 m is 
equipped with books and apparatus suited to 
a special line of work, so that lie must remain 
and the students puss The main hall of a large 
high school should therefore be from 14 to 17 
feet wide, well lighted from both ends, and must 
contain no fund tine of any sort, Moreover, 
it is n wise policy to make the wainscoting 
of the halls of white tiles ot hght-coioicd glazed 
buck, This ticntment will not only seivc good 
hygienic and aisthctic purposes, buL will 
reader the light rnoie effective and giva a 
dignity to a building well worth all it costs, 
The floors of balls arc very important elements, 
and deserve special attention Some of the 
newer fireproofed buildings use plain hard 
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cement, otheis decoiativc tiles act in cement, 
while a till others uae biokcn bits of variously 
coLorecl marble set in cement And nibbed to n 
smooth polished suifacc, There nrc many 
advantages acciuing from tha uao of such 
materials for the Ilooia of balls, which will 
lendily suggest themselves About the only 
objections that could be offered are that they 
are cold, rather noisy, and the initial expense 
is large, But in the long Tim they soon savo 
their cost by reducing the amount of Inbor 
necessary m keeping them clean, and they last 
indefinitely, Whole wooden floors arc used, it 
is falsa economy to use anything but the best 
of wood, such ns oak, hard maple, or sLraighl- 
giaincd pine free fiom defects of any sort, 
If wood is used, a good quality of wnx or dust- 
less oil dieasing properly applied will serve 
to piotcct and keep them neat and dean. Oil 
dressing can bo used in halls with lcgg danger 
and to hotter advantage than in classrooms, for 
in the halls the skirts of tho older girls do nob 
come in contact with tho floor ns they do in tho 
classrooms The walls of a spacious well- 
lighted hall in a school building offer a fino 
oppoi tuiuty for hanging pictures 01 for mural 
paintings. 

It is somewhat discouraging, however, when 
one finds halls litleicd with hut pegs, or lined 
with long lows of lookers Safety in ease of 
fires, economy in time ; and the demands of good 
taste all appeal for wide, well-lighted, well-kept 
halls On this point, a Inigo peicentngc of 
our school architects need much education, 
and often require authoritative commands. 
Assembly ftooma,—TU gib is at p\csent a 
well-marked and decided movement through¬ 
out the countiy for assembly rooms, both for 
grammar schools and high schools, Tho de¬ 
mand for such rooms hns giown out of tho 
desire to accommodnto tho whole school foi 
music and especially for chorus work, foi general 
lectures, far concorls, for morning assemblies, 
and pnrticulRily to meet the demand for general 
socialization of our school work 

In no country in tho world is there mora 
Ulgclit need for such accommodations than in 
this, where tho theories of education and govern¬ 
ment aro based on the principle of a dcmocmcy 
which exists foi tho sake of individual freedom 
and individual initiative. The problem is, 
how can tho citizen live for himself and at. the 
same time maintain a government which will 
permit other citizens to do likewise? The 
schools must flu lush oppoitmiihcs for that 
social, contact wherein selfish individualism 
will be given a chance to icalizo its shortcom¬ 
ings, and where team woik will appear ns tho 
best opportunity foi all Student ^ elf-go vein- 
men t, still in its infancy, will, when properly 
understood and lnlianally guided, form one of 
the most essential fcatuies of high schools in 
the future. Surely no better opportunity 
could be altoidcd foi developing those elemental 
qualities of citizenship than in a school wheio 


all may have favorable opportunity for personal 
growth, and where variety of interests and of 
talent must bo conscived in so far as this 
variety is favorable to the individual and to 
tho gioup Ail assembly room is a necessity 
of democincy, mid on this basis alone is worth 
more than it costs But youth needs that 
quieting, restful influence of music, that poise 
and insight gained through dramatic expression, 
and especially those ctlucal ideals which emerge 
only when life touches life. It is therefore 
unhesitatingly and urgently recommended that 
assembly rooms bo provided in every school, 
elementary or secondary, where a hundred or 
more young people arc brought together 
But where should these bo placed, and how 
constructed? 

1, Wherever possible, they should be situated 
on tho ground flooi, furnished with a largo stage, 
good, comfortable oliaira, and ao situated as 
to give nil a good view or the stage and the 
room as a whole Tho prevailing custom in 
G 01 many is to make the floors of their assembly 
roams fiat, while in this country the tendency 
is to provide a sloping floor Balconies or 
galleries about an assembly room m foreign 
cauntnes me tho exception; here it is the lulc, 
In these mailers, and from our point of view, 
we have the advantage, In the German schools 
it is almost universal to place the Aula oi Fest- 
snal on the top floor of tho building, here a 
decided movement is now dominant to place 
them on the first floor Ileic again them is an 
advantage, lor safety, accessibility, and econ¬ 
omy of construction demand the location of an 
assembly room on the first flooi But this lo¬ 
cation introduces some architectuinl difficulties 
not easily overcome For example, it is more 
difficult Lo secure good light for an assembly 
room situated on the first floor than on the 
second oi third, and especially if it occupies the 
central pmt of the building. 

The solution oT this pioblcm hns taken 
several forms ; but the so-called "H ,J or "E" 
form of building has made it possible to place 
the assembly loom on the mam floor and at 
the samo time to get good light find afford every 
convenience necessary The following de¬ 
scription of the position and lighting of the 
assembly room in n medium-sizea building for 
tile La Crosse High School will illustrate the so¬ 
lution suggested above: Directly ncioss the ccn- 
tor of the main coiridor and opposite the main 
ontranco is the nuditoiiuin, which occupies 
the space of the first and second floors at the 
center of the building It is 61 by 70 feet, ex¬ 
clusive of the stage Tho mam floor is pro¬ 
vided Avitil <300 opera chairs, and the balcony 
will accommodate about 250 The skylight and 
the coui ts on either side giro abundance of light, 
and the nnangement of aisles with access from 
each of the three coiridors facilitates the rapid 
assembly or distribution of the school, This is 
Avliat might be named n typical modern assembly 
roomfor school buildings, as to position,lighting, 
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and accessibility "When such looms arc on tho 
iu^t floor above the basement, it 1b compara¬ 
tively easy to drop tho singe end of the room 
lower than the level or the fiisb floor for the 
lest of the building, thcieby hecimng without 
waste uf space or undue expense the gicat ad- 
a urtago of a sloping floor To secure this form 
of constiuclion when assembly looms occupy 
space on the second and third stories necessi¬ 
tates much exLi a expense and often unwarranted 
foi ms of construction. The smaller schools of 
the country hare in the main been content with 
il big looms, 11 for assembly halls, differing from 
classrooms only in size, but linving learned 
that the tat floor is more economical for such 
rooms, and that the most satisfactoiy form of 
cons tine lion is best attained when assembly 
rooms arc situated on the mam flooi, it seems 
highly piobnblc that there arc here the begin¬ 
nings of what will become the stiindnicl position 
and construction of assembly looms for public 
schools The mam reasons aligned foi this 
anticipation are theic — 

(1) Assembly rooms will become moic and 
more a center foi general educational oncleovoi, 
especially for public lectures, evening schools, 
and evening entertainments in competition 
with the cheap and often vulgar "shows” of the 
moving pictmc nnd vaudeville type. Hence, 
in order to gave the building and permit of easy 
access, they must be oil the fust floor. (2) The 
danger in ease of fire is gicntly lessened by 
diis position. (3) Tho hea ting amt von Illa¬ 
tion of a loom so situated is moio easily effected 
than when removed farther from furnace and 
fan (4) lb ifi much loss expensive to scenic 
safe mul sulid construction foi the main floor of 
mi assembly room when supports enn be set 
directly beneath the floor than when, mtet- 
fcrcnce with the spacu below necessitates 
scattered suppoi b or heavy benm construction. 

(5) Such a position brings the balcony on a 
level with the scrond floor, and on the whole 
bring* the nsscmbly room closer to the main 
cl ass looms than if placed higher in the building. 

(6) This position permits of the construction 
of a number of exits fiom the main floor not 
possible when placed bighci For example, 
separate entrances and exits from the singe will 
of ten save much tune, inconvenience, and trouble 

(7) The general public will moic leadily attend 
lectures micl evening classes when held in rooms 
dncctly accessible fiom the fust floor than 
when one or moic stairs must be climbed 

Stairways — In two-story buildings designed 
for ln^li schools there should lie nt least two 
stan\vjys fiom the first floor to the second, and 
more in huge schools. These stall ways ought to 
bo 8itiiaLod as near the ends or outer walla of 
tho building ns the plan of construction will 
penult For when so located theic is a natural 
division of the students into groups, and, gen¬ 
erally .speaking, this, in case of panic, will pre¬ 
vent that congestion on stails and landings 
which is Llie nightmare of all tcaclieis who 


taho precaution against loss of life in case of 
file Besides, this location facilitates passing 
up and downfall£3 between lccitntions One 
hundred students m doublo file can easily 
descend a biond, well-lighted eLninvny in 35 
seconds, ami with propci fire drills can reduce 
this time to some extent nnd with all safety, 
bo that they can emerge from tho building m a 
minute fco n minute and a half Expoi ioncc lias 
shown tliaL a thousand children in a two-stoijr 
giammar school building, furnished with four 
stairways, can be trained to get out safely m 
a minute, iT the stairways are pioporly placed 
and wide enough. Another reason for placing 
tho sttuiways leading to the second floor neai 
the ends oi opposite sides of the buildings is fcbo 
fact that flies as a rule originate in the central 
part of the building, or, if they do not originate 
there, the smoke is likely to seem to gather 
theic and rondoi a cciitial stairway dmk and 
forbidding Thci c is, moicovcr, a betLer chance 
for light neai the outside walls, and loss mflam- 
mablo mntcuals, especially in brick, 6tono, or 
cement construction 

The stairways should bo of fneproof construc¬ 
tion, especially in a wooden building The 
pievmling custom is to make wooden stairs in 
wooden buildings, and more a resistant atairu in 
stone, brick, or cement buildings, A moment's 
thought is sufficient to show that in this rcgaul 
wooden buildingo need, giouter care ni the con¬ 
struction of stairs than any other soi L of building. 

It is in no sense unreasonable) to insist on 
fireproof stairs in all laige two-story buildings, 
especially now that the matcunl is within 
reach of all, Steel fiallies incased in cement 
and with ticads made of the same material lender 
stairways lcnsonably safe against fires, and also 
liMUic much greater poinumeney, Tho width 
oT a staiiway will of course depend in pait on 
the numhoi of at mien Is it is deigned to accom¬ 
modate; but in all cases it should bo wide 
enough foi two ml lilts to ascend oi descend 
abreast without ciowtlnig In large schools 
there should he room foi thicc adults on tho 
same ticad at once In. general, 5f to 0 feet 
m width will give plenty of room save in very 
huge schools. The height of the user should not 
exceed 6 inches, nnd the width of the tie ad 
should be not less than 10 inches in the clear, 
wlnlo 12 inches is better. Theic should be 
a rectangulai landing halfway up, and Lhia 
should be in width neady if not quiLc double the 
length of the ti cad. Such a width will help to 
pi event blockades in. ease of flic, and will insure 
better light on the stairs, It limy bo said here 
in passing that the habiL of decorating this 
landing with potted plants, box srnts, etc, 
needs questioning, If plants can be placcc 
safely out of the way, there enn bo no objection 
offered. Some day it may be hoped that tho 
walls above these landings aa well as in the hall¬ 
ways will be decor a ted With mural paintings of 
a worthy sort, and then they will not seem so 
bare fine! cheerless, Much lias been written on 
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tlic quc&tion or whether or not slauvaya 
should he boxed in or finished with openwork 
surmounted with ft handrail Those favoring 
the formei method have cited instances wlieie 
ohtldi&n have falleu ovei and received serious 
injuiies whcio open balustindea have boon used, 
But the clanger from this sorL of construction 
seems very slight indeed where chic care is 
taken to inako these high enough and suffi¬ 
ciently strong The most objectionable fea- 
tuic of Lhc open balustiado along slainmys is 
the fact that m nhxcd schools they do not 
sufficiently shield the gulg, as they nsceml, fiom 
cxposiuo to tho view of those on the lower 
hall of tho stairs At the high school age, girls 
still wear ahoit shuts, and m mixed schools, 
stairways thus constructed furnish opportu¬ 
nities which may be very o bjeclionnble, On the 
other hand, the boxed-in stairway is much 
darker nnd far leas acceptable from the stand¬ 
point of appearance It thciofoio seems wise 
in building for mixed schools to lecommend 
n bnlustiade with the lower pait solid and the 
upper pint inoic open 

The pievnihiiE custom in the newer buildings 
is to make these I)ulus1 1 adra of non wiought into 
more or legs elaborate patterns Tho matter 
of keeping stair railing free fiom dust ought 
to suggest to buildeis the need for designs 
easily cleaned as well as beautiful 

When sLair trends me made of cement, the 
corners next to the risers ought to be left 
rounded oi less angular instead of square, in 
onlci to facilitate cleaning Dirt caught in 
rectangular gqiuqis is hard to remove, and by 
icnson of tins fact is often left undisturbed 
Where wooden stairs are used, triangular 
pieces of tin made Lo lit the corners closely save 
much xvovk \\\ sweeping, tuul give betlci results 
in cleanliness It is a wise procedure, in tho 
construction of fneproof stairways, to use 
tho very best conicnl do that tho ticuds limy 
resist wear, stand level oi ncmly so, and espe¬ 
cially to render the, exposed edges strong and non- 
slippery Ilandinils aio needed nil the wall side 
ns well as along the outer side. Those, liowcvci, 
should not extend mure thnn 3 or 4 inches from 
the wall,mul should bent least 3 feet high above 
the tread. They arc often too low to offer 
satisfactory piotccbion ill going down the stabs 

The short flights of steps through the main 
entrances to the liist floor need to be wider than 
those in bho stniiways proper, and can bo con- 
sti uctcd of stone oi cement. The back stair¬ 
ways lending from the fiiab /loop to the bnso- 
mont can be more safely placed neni the center 
of the building, for they aie not likely to bo 
used m ease of fire. 

Lunchrooms —Since the introduction into 
tho cimiculum of couiscs in cooking, especially 
in high schools, the lunchroom has made its 
appearance and now occupies a legitimate apace 
in most well-equipped high school buildings. 
In many of the Euiopcnii. schools, lunchrooms 
are constructed in buildings for elementary 


classes, in tndci to serve without cost a midday 
meal to those children whose families cannot 
afford the expense, or to scive a light warm 
meal to thoio who can afford to pay for such 
service Severn! cities in our country make 
like piovision for pool children ns well as for 
those m inoic foilunate circumstances But 
the lunchroom in this country is more generally 
found m buildings for high schools Aside 
from the necessary cooking equipment, these 
roomf> deserve good light, good ventilation, and 
tasteful docoratiou. It seems unfortunate that 
so many of these rooms have been placed in 
basements where lighting la often pool, where the 
air ia generally impure, and whcic the environ¬ 
ment is not altogether wholesome or inviting, 

Cooking and lunch looms ought to be com¬ 
bined nnd Mtuntod on one of the main floors, 
prcfcinbly the top floor in buildings of two 
stones, and due provision made for receiving the 
supplies by means of a lift. A meal hurriedly 
piopjuctl or “boiled" m a dark, unattiactive 
room cannot recommend tho soiL of hygienic 
living for which our whole educational schomo 
should stand, The chief reasons given wliy 
bnscmenfc rooms have been chosen nre these, 
when so siLuated, supplies ate more easily de- 
livcied. slorcioom is move loadily secured, and 
it has been easier and loss expensive Lo install 
the ranges and other cooking appliances, But 
with the development of gas stoves and heaters 
it ia now a, comparatively easy matter, whom 
gas can he supplied, to locate cooking looms in 
more nttinolivc pnrls of the building, and in the 
futuie it seems altogether likely that such rooms 
will be given more thoughtful consideration, 

Other nspccts of School Arch Itochu o nob 
relating dneclly to the constuiction of the 
hfEUYiewoik of the buildings will be treated under 
special headings Thus, see articles on Desks 
and Seats; Drinking Fountains; Heating 
and Ventilation; Latrines; Lighting, nnd 
the various topics on Hygiene or the School, 

F. B D 
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argentine republic, education 

IN THE—Historical —The Aigcntinc Re¬ 
public dales its independence from 1810, 
nlthough the separation fiom Spain was not 
formally declared until 1S1G Pnor to this 
time the temtory was n Spnnigli possession, 
forming the most important pint of tho vjee- 
royalty of Rio (1c la Plata, The first Spanish 
settlers in this Tortile region came from Peru, 
and introduced the sj’stcm of clerical education 
already established in the northei n colony 
Its chief agencies were tho teaching ovdoia oT the 
Chuich, the Jesuits, Franciscans, and Domini¬ 
cans, whose muiibns were subsequently m- 
crcnscd by diieefc arrivals from the mother 
country. The ICrrig of Spam, nHha ugh the head 
of the religious instruction by viitue of his 
right o[ paLronship, respected the autonomy 
of the uiJiti til lions conducted by Lhe clergy, 
and the apostolic approbation of'the Pope was 
always sought in founding universities 
Tiie purpose of the clerical instruction was 
twofold 1 lust, the conversion of the Indians, 
or, at loa'st, their transformation into obedient 
vassals, second, the maintenance among the 
Spaniards themselves of IhoJi religions and 
intellectual inheritance. As regards the Indians, 
the efforts of these lchgiaus teachers wore of 


chief consequence by reason of their effects upon 
the ” mixed bloods , tr descendants of Spaniards 
and Indiana, who were thus emly imbued with 
the ideas of the superior race and nssimilnteri to 
its higher social order 

While there wna no organized eystein of edu¬ 
cation in the Spanish colonies, the course pur- 
sued was practically the same in nil At 
Cordova, a city founded 111 La Plata in 1573 
by Spaniards fiom. Peru, fclio Jesuits established 
tho Coicgio jl/axiwi 0 in 1009, nnd this became 
Lhe controlling cental of education in the piov- 
incc In 1014 the institution was raised by 
pontifical and royal dcciccs to the dignity of a 
univeisity, and in IG22, hy order of Philip III, 
was authorized to grant the degrees of bachelor, 
licentiate, muster, and doctor. The faculty 
of civil Jaw was not added till the eighteenth 
century, authority to confer degrees in law 
being granted in 1796 

Upon the expulsion of the JesuiLs by decree 
of Cnrloa III in 1767, Lhe institution with its 
affiliated colleges was given over to tho secular 
clergy, Subsccpicntl 3 r , it was trnn&fened to 
the Franciscan order, in whose charge it re¬ 
mained until the nineteenth century Secu- 
Jruizcd hy n royal electee of 1500, wlirch took 
effect eight years later, the univmity entcied 
upon n new era under lay auspices, and with a 
new scheme of instruction The plulosopliicnl 
faculty wna extended to include the expen- 
mentaL study of physics, and the course in this 
faculty was made a prerequisite to the studies 
oT theology and law 

Tlie second univeisity, that of Buenos Aires, 
was formed by the union of several strug¬ 
gling institutions 111 1821, soon after tho or¬ 
ganization of the provisional government, The 
influence of the university system established 
by Napoleon in Fiance was reflected in this 
new foundation, which was charged with the 
ndministration of official instruction in Buenos 
Aires fiom the elementary schools to tho highest 
faculties 

These univeisity movements were signs of 
the reaction against the old regime due to in¬ 
herent impulses Lowaid liberty stimulated by 
the philosophical and political doctnnca then 
rife in France; foi 111 spite of royal prohibi¬ 
tions the ideas or the French encyclopedists, and 
the speculations of Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and Voltaire, penetrated the distant piovince. 
When the revolution wns accomplished, how¬ 
ever, the patriotic leaders turned to tho United 
Stales for soundci principles to guide in the 
formation of a republican government. The 
constitution adopted by the icpublic m 1853 
expiessly provided that piimnry schools should 
be established in each of the federated prov¬ 
inces This provision wns made obligatory 
upon tho states by the constitution of I860, 
adopted after Buenos Aires joined the federa¬ 
tion The impoitnnce of education as a factor 
in the national lire was recognized by the crea¬ 
tion of a ministry of public lnstiuction m the 
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newly formed government. From the extent 
of the country, the spmac population, the want 
of democratic traditions, and of immediate in¬ 
centives, the cause of pnmnry education lan¬ 
guished, excepting in the capital city, whcio 
this inteicst was under the direct control of the 
federal government 

The vigorous movement in behalf of popular 
education which gave Argentina the leadership 
in this inspect in Smith America was excited 
by the efforts of President Domingo Faustino 
Sarmionlo. In a period of exile during his 10 - 
mantic cnicer, Dr. Hamden to wns commissioned 
by the Chilean government to study the systerns 
of education in the United States and Europe 
While on this mission he formed jnhmate ac¬ 
quaintance with Humboldt, Guizot, Cobden, 
ancl Horace Maun Subsequently, he rcpic- 
sented his countiyas minister plenipotentiary 
at Washington, and from this mission he was 
recalled m 18GS by his election to the pieai- 
dency of Ins county 

Among the mcnsuica advocated by this 
eminent statesman for the development of the 
republic, populai cducutiou held the chief place; 
two essential conditions of an efficient system 
of public mstiuetiun were secured by his pci- 
Bonal effoiLs. lie gave national dhcction to 
the work by means of liberal appropriations 
fiom Llie public ticiibury in aid of schools in the 
several piovmces of the lcpubhc, and at Paranrt, 
capital of the province of Entie Rios, he organ¬ 
ized a normal school of modern type in charge 
of a group of teachers called from the United 
Slates to assist ij> Die enterprise The Jaw of 
1073 passed ]ust at the close of his presidential 
term placed the policy of national aid for pu- 
mary education in the sevcinl pi ovinces upon a 
pcinmnent bnsis. 

In 1881, ten years after the close of President 
Saimicnto's term as chief executive, tlie law 
was passed by which the present school system 
is regulated The mens me was naLional in 
scope, but on account of the constilulionnl 
independence of the soychiI provinces in in¬ 
spect to tins inteicst its direct application wns 
limited to Lhc capital city and sectional Lcin- 
torica under the immediate control of the 
naLional government, and to schools in the 
provinces sharing in the government subsidy. 
The national law has served, however, to bring 
about a fmi degree of unifoinuty in the seveml 
pi ovmcial laws 

The difleieiire in their historic oijgms ex¬ 
plains Lhc continued distinction between the 
two departments uT lhc general system of educa¬ 
tion m the republic, the one comprising the 
primary and normal schools, the other, the 
culture and professional schools of the counLry, 
corresponding to Lhc old universities and col¬ 
leges Intermediate between the two groups 
aic the lecently organized commercial and 
technical schools. 

Present Systems — Primary Schools —The 
federal government administers pnmary educa¬ 


tion through the national board of education 
(Consejo Nacional de Ediicacion) which was 
formed in the ministry of education m 18E1 
This boanl is assisted by a body of inspectors, 
who must be graduates from the higheBt noirnal 
couisc, and must have had several ycais ex¬ 
perience in teaching in the public schools. The 
inspectors visit and report upon all schools 
maintained by the central authority In the 
capital city the primary scliools hnve attained a 
fair degree of efficiency, and illustrate most full} 
the piovisions of the law of 1884. Instruction 
is obligatory for children 6 to 14 yecus of age, 
either in public schools or by private agencies, 
public primary schools are gratuitous, and nrc 
oignnhzcrl m six one-year grades, or classes 
Each class must have a minimum attendance, 
i.c 25 pupils in grades 1 and 2, 15 in the 
higher grades. Coeducation is allowed only 
in the three lower grades. Tlie comae of study 
must conform to an official program drawn up 
by a select committee or tenchers, inspectors, 
and school physicians. The schools aic non- 
scctannn, hut the clergy of the different de¬ 
nominations m ny be admitted to give religious 
instruction before or after school hours, n 
pnvilcgc which is chiefly cxcieiscd by the clergy 
of tlie fatnto chuieh, \ e the Roman Catholic 

Candidates for tenchcis' positions must be 
piovidcd with a piofcsiional cliplomn, a liealLh 
certificate, and a ccitificate of high moral char¬ 
acter Salaries nrc ni ranged in tin re gj adcs, pro¬ 
motion being detcimined by meiil and length of 
service. Teachers have a right to a pension 
after 20 years of continuous service 

Thcic is a local school board Tor ench of 
the 22 piecmcls of Buenos Aires, winch has 
direct contiol of the schools of the disluet 
Medical inspection of bcJiooL is minis ted to a 
medical coips appointed by the national hoaid 
The primary schools subsidised by the Icdmri 
government m the sci end .slates foim in each 
a group of model schools conforming as eluH*b 
ns possible to the piovisionb of the school law 
of 1SS4 

The actual status of prnnniy education ac¬ 
cording to Lhc latest official icporl is unhealed 
by the following table The piopuition of 
children not Attending school, as shown li} the 
table (columns 10 and 31) ami the high d ogive 
of illitoiacy (alleeliug 50,1) pci cent or tlie popu¬ 
lation cvoi (iyenis of age, in HlOfi), aic o\uilmg 
alarm AL pmoiil llieic is a sliong movement 
toward increase of ccuiral coiihoJ oicj primary 
education; even the complete untioiudiziilion 
of primary schools is advocated 

During the fiscal year 1007, the national 
bonrd expended 84,212,410 foi the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of pnmniy schools in 
the federal capitnl, in the territories, and for 
primary schools in the states, supported by 
national funds 

Normal schools, which form a very important 
feature of the Argentine system of public in¬ 
struction, arc a link between the piimrn 
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schools aiul the higher institution'! By reason 
or their academic studies mul llioir adminis¬ 
tration, they nmy properly bo clashed wiLh the 
sccondaiy 111 sLilutions, Tho federal govern¬ 
ment maintains 011 c 1101 mil school in each 
Btnto and provides schulnt ships m llio normal 
schools maintained by local 1111 thou lies. All 
schools of the class conform to Lhe, ethml pro¬ 
gram and aio subject to government inspection. 
They number at present 35, of winch G nre 
nL the national capital and \\ holly uiidei govorn- 
mcnL dii cell on, Of the total number, 4 me for 
men only, 18 for women, and 13, including 
one school at the capital Tor teachers of modern 
languages, arc cocduraLional The number of 
students in the normal schools in 1005 was 2011. 


Thexe schools confci Lwo grade? of diplomas, one 
at Lhe end of a four years’ course, and the other 
ab the end of six years, to graduates who aio 
culled " iwmml profossois 11 From this class 
of graduates the government hcliool nispectois 
nre selcctetl 

iSmmdaiy Education, — Public secondary 
education is provided 111 colcoios, 25 111 number, 
established and maintained by the frdeial gov¬ 
ernment, The official piogrnm of these in¬ 
stitutions, which is mi ringed for n com sc of 
five years, is coirclntcd with that of the national 
primary schools and prepares foi admission to 
the specialized university com sea. The studies 
computed are mathematics, the sciences, 
AigcnLino history, modem lnnguagcs— Ficnch, 
English, mul Italian — in addition to the 
native .Spanish, drawing, manual aits, and 
gymnnstics To these subjects flic a dried, in 
the fouith and fifth years, general lnstoiy. 
ancient and modern, geography of Asia anti 
Afiicii, psychology, civic ln&tiuclion, and 
philosophy The comse has an essentially 
modern charncLer coiicspoiuling to Unit of tho 
modern high schools of our own cauntiy, mid to 
the scientific nml modem language couise of 
the Flench lyetics Pupils aie expected to 
entoi flt 12 yoais of age and to be teutly lor tho 
university at 17 or 18 

The deep interest of the go\ eminent 111 the 
cause of modern and scientific education is 
shown by the cIToits lavished upon these sec¬ 
ondary institutions They me piovided with 
imposing buildings and ample equipments, and 
receive libcul appropriations fiom the public 
treasury In 190ft tins allowance mieheil a 
total of 81,380,000, of which amount nearly 
S550.000 wcic expended 011 the five calegios in 
the rodcial cnpilnl The eolegios of the smaller 
towns ilhistifttc voiy clem ly the defeeLs of the 
present oiganiKfltioii These aie unstable, 
overcrowded, wiLli ambitious programs, and 
are influenced by the peculiar mode of appoint¬ 
ing professors The subjects of instruction aie 
divided into caledi as , or chniis, each chair in¬ 
cluding a minimum of throe hours oT instiiicLion 
n week The chniis me usually divided among 
the resident lawyers and phj damns, Under 
such a system, the lirofessois have little poison til 
influence upon students and little or no piofes- 
sional spirit and solidarity 

TllC school census of 11)0, J 5 gave -1103 Students 
in 16 of the public secondary schools, nn nvci- 
ngc of 256 students to each school, which 
would only be aLtnined in the larger cities. 
The students in these national schools arc 
clrnwn from the hwmblei social classes, the 
pnhanago of Lhe leading families going pre¬ 
ferably to the older classical colleges which nre 
still lnmmgcd by the various lehgious ordcia, 
Jesuits, who lcturiiud to tho counlry in 1836, 
Redemptionists, etc. The courses of instruction 
of those piivaLe seeomlaiy schools are neces¬ 
sarily determined by tho o/Tieiid on trailer re¬ 
quirements and the degree examinations of the 
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universities, but with provision for modern enjoys fiom the fostering care of the goveni- 
studies they still retain the classical humanities nient is illustrated by a group of special sec- 
They number 450 aa against 100 public colegios ond ary schools whose names sufficiently mdicnto 
The in Lciest of the government in the "higher tlieir general diameter. The most nnpoitant 
education’' of young women is indicated by of these arc the National Institute for Second- 
the establishment of two national secondary ary Teachers, the National Academy of Fine 
schools, hecos, one aL Buenos Aires, the other at Aits, nnd the Noiintil Institute for Physical 
La Plata They follow the crowded progiam Gultuic. 

of the colegios with the addition of music and Higher Education — Higher education im- 
domcstic science, It needs hardly be said parted in tho uni verities nnd supenor technical 
that the majority of young women in Argentina schools is under the immediate contiol of the 
are educated m convents and church schools. federal government The two universities 
Commercial and Industiial Schools .—Tho already mentioned, Coidovn find Buenos Aires, 
efforts of Picsident S arm lento to modernizo were reorganized by the republican govci nmenfc 
education in Argentina were nbly seconded by somewhat after the model of tho French Incut- 
his ministei of publie mstiuctum, Doctor ties as constituted by Napoleon The want 

Avollaneda, who pointed out the fact that in- of vital union between the faculties led to the 

dustnes owe their perfection to scientific knowl- same nnirow specialization that was long tho 
edge and that manual laboi must go along banc of bighoi education in Fiance, To 
with insbiuction in the sciences, he illustrated correct this Leiidcncy a different system was 
Ins position by tho then recent universal ex- adopted in the organization of the Nntionnl 
position of 1867 in England, wlicie could he University of La Plata, established in 1906 
scon the lesultri of such combination Doctor This university forms an oigarlic body under a 
Avclhmedn, insisted that it was necessary to president who has supcrvisoiy powcia ovei all 
keep in mind tho peculiar needs of Aigentiim the faculties 

in introducing technical instruction into the Each of the thicc imivci.sities comprises a 

country, and iiccoulmgly such instruction was faculty of law, a faculty of philosophy and 

inaugurated by creating departments of agu- letter 1 !, a faculty of natural sciences, and a 

culture in the various co/cgios, together with faculty of physical and mathematical sciences 
departments of mines, which Utter hud an Cordova and Buenos Ailes have also a medical 
ephemeral existence but led to the establish- faculty. The programs, degicc examinations, 
ment of a national school of mines, etc, arc regulated by oflicml programs The 

In 18S9 manual training wns introduced into Univoisity of La Plata, like the national 
sevcial colegios and wns made a pint of the colcows, is wholly modern m character, ftiul the 
cDui.se of in,stincLionm national pximniy schools high standards maintained and Lbo close ojgsn- 
by programs cliawn up in 1S90 The move- lzntiun of the hovcial faculties will in time, it is 
meut was fostered by the Association foi Indus- believed, impait a more solid character to the 
tiial Education luul by the lcligious societies, modem scheme of secondary instiaction The 
and finally two national industiial schools weie three umveisitiea have a registration of about 
oigamzcd, one at Buenos Aiici, the oLhci at 3500 students They me maintained exclu- 
Rosauo Tiles government nlso maintains fiivcly by fedcial appropriations, There aio no 
thicc trade schools foi girls at Buenos Aiies, tuition Tees, rnul the matriculation and graclim- 
and, stimulated by these examples, local nu- tion fees nre very low For tho yem 1908 the 

thonties are giving serious attention to this nppiopuations weie as follows. University of 

bianch of public instruction The lmpoitance Cordova, §270,825, University of Buenos Aires, 
of commercial training has but iccently been 8149,350; University of La Plata, -8430,000. 

iccogni/ed in Argentina, but already thicc coin- The government is exceedingly Iibpinl in the 
merciid schools have been established at the liiatLcr of capital expenditure for the umver- 
capital (two for men and ono For women), and sitics, and has rccenLly adopted plans for 
sevcial similar schools in provincial cities. magiiiPicont new buildings for the faculty of 

Agiintltinal Education, — In J 871 a depart- physical ftiul malhemnlicnl science (which 
ment of agriculture was created with the special includes engineering) of the Univeisity of 

object of diffusing a knowledge of all things Buenos Aires; for Lhc election of a new hos- 

rckting to agriculture throughout the counLiy; pital costing 80,000,000 to lie nn adjunct, to 

but little was effected in this way, principally the medical school; nnd for a seiics of new 
thiougli want of funds, until this department buddings to commemorate the tercentenary 
wns converted, in IS99, into the ministry of of the University of Cordova. The higher 
agriculture^ in which was included a division technical training is impaitcd in the school of 
of instruction. Since then a number or schools mines reorganized in 1SD7 ; a college of ngiicul- 
of agriculture luivo been established in the tore, and a naval mid millfcniy school, all under 
different provnices, with plantations, vineyards, government control 

and the other necessary equipment, in which The recent development of technical educa- 
liistruclion is given both in thcoietieal nnd tion, nnd the general awakening to the impor- 
prflcticnl agriculture. tnnee of scientific education in iLs relation to 

The advantage which the fcdeial capital industrial progress, indicate the incieasing 
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influence of the methods and ideals of education 
in the United States ns contrasted with the 
traditional literary spirit of the older schools. 
This tendency hns been stimulated by the 
National Pedagogical Museum, located at 
Buenos Aires, which secured much illustrative 
material from the St Louis Exposition of 
1901 The early scholastic relations between 
the Argentine Itepublia and the United States 
are illustrated by tho fact that Dr. Benjamin 
A, Gould was appointed the first direcLor of the 
National Observatory, which was founded at 
Cordova m 18G5 and has achieved great dis¬ 
tinction in astronomical science. 

Art sliarcs with seicnco tho liberal patronage 
of the Argentine government, which is prepar¬ 
ing to celebrate its centennial by an inter¬ 
national art exhibit to be held at Buenos Aires 
from May to September, 1010. 

II, Tj, P 

Rolerencas: — 

AnciEiNTiNn TlBpuBr.io Cohihioh db la Exrosicwm db 
Cinema, 1B93 RIimHlcno do JusLicm, culLo o m- 
aLrucciun publics, lnfonnc sobre la cducacion secun¬ 
daria y normal en la Repubhea AymUna, (Ln Pinl w, 
1803.) 

Dokoe, Caulo^ O Ilhloripnl aVotph of cdurnllon in 
lha Ate ml line ReyuliW, Kl Monitor de /a Ji’tiuca- 
cioa cojdiiii, Oct 31,1006. Translation (with pamo 
omissions) m Report of Commissioner of Ed\tuthon f 
1003. chap VII, np. 330-357- 
Q ah but, Reiniiold Rudolf Huao Atiolf Lunina 
Das dcuteche Jhldungnvesen tu ArflcnOnim rwrf 
scino Organisation Berlin, D Ilmmer (EVohson) 
lDDti, 

Cornejo Nncinnal dc cd\\cac\o\\, La enseftanza 
pradi^a c iridiJsfruW en la RtpiibUca Argentina. 
par rl Dr. J, 31 Zuljuiur, vouil del Cornejo Nncton.nl 
do cdoc.icioti (Ilucnuq Airc-s. 1DG0) 

Qonz.\lf/5, Jovquin, V The National University of La 
Plato Tc, by George \ViLtoh,-IIp<s. , , . {Ikicnaa 
Aires, 100G) 

IIH'i'E\u, Glli stin (1603-18S3) L’instruction‘publique 
dans J'.lnitfiiQKc du Ariel (JMpiifrligue Araailmt ), 
en*eir|/ieni«.?i( jirimaire — enaeignii/icnt sccoiulairc — 
nm ig'iwirut aupdriuur , (i’aiiH, mired ]&7H) 
Iawh, St\Tuti.s, cIp, Ltyes, ttccnlos y rejoin clones aobre 
inutrncchn aupcriur, aiciuuht ia, winner I y csjjccial .. 
Ilcniinlaclai pur Juan Unrein Mernn. . (lkionua 
Alien, IUOO-1'XH ) 

Mnavreiifo UR jU’.rinA, gulto u TNsTnuceiof/ run- 
lica M anurias c in formes, or annual and special ro- 
porlH, p 

MiuLlmo do i'isitc ir> culUi c iviid ru-vrinu pv\bh°a. 
Ninnii’iilo, Domingo I'liuslino. 1H11 — 1 bSK. Las 
csciretoa tutc tie la prospcnifad i tic la rijiuMira 
cji toa Eatwtus U nidus, . Inf or me ul mnnstio 

fie nnfrncwrm puhlicu, de In 7?i/jpitfica Aryendne. 
ltosiuln jior 1), I 1 ' SluiuipiiIu. (\cu York, ltilH )) 
Ho vsr. L »s. Lklucaliuiml 1 , joru i -b-» in LUo Aip^na no 
3tc|ju)ihc, in Hejiori oj the G r (aniiiL3£inner of Educa¬ 
tion, Lnon, cliap VII, p|j 32’i- 3i‘l 
Pack.\ un, 11 L Moilrrn aspert of Maher cducalinn in 
.SiJinnsli-Ampririin ccimUrJoi Jn Rcpurl of the 
Cojjurmiriorur of Education, 1008, Vol l. pimp V 
Zuni ujii, .1 LI, QuclqitCJ muto sur fiiisfrirc/ion jjuMigrre 
it jincce Jails fa li£|m(ifique jLrocufvue. (Pirns. 
1KHL>) V 

Flii** of El Monitor i/c fa ia/ricaciou Cornua 

ARGUMENTATION. •— See Composition 

and UiiEToiue, 

ARISTOPHANES.—^Censor, HtlLinsL, mid 
poet, born probably at Athena at an uncer¬ 
tain date, perhaps 418 d.c Aristophanes was 


animated by n more serious purpose than is to 
be expected of tho Old Comedy in general Ilia 
sympathies were conservative and aristocratic, 
and in tlio Clouds (428 n.c ) Ilia full genius is 
directed against the spirit of intellectual inves¬ 
tigation that is connected with the names of 
Socratca and tho Sophists, ^ Tho older school 
of natural philosophers offered a legitimate 
snbjeot for ridicule, but the full animosity of tlic 
poet is directed, not against Ileraclcitus and 
Anaxagoras so much as the doctiines of the 
social philosophers and teachers of rhetoric, 
such as Protagoras, Proclicus, Gorging, and 
Hippins. Socrates is taken as the type of the 
new thought in nil its branches. Thus the 
Clouds becomes a document of gicat interest 
in the hifltcny of education. A youth, Pliidip- 
pides, is sent by his father to learn of Soerntes, 
whose doc tunes finally rcndci him an accom¬ 
plished rogue, a ioIc, however, for which he js 
clearly destined by nature fiom the beginning. 
The education of Phidippides is to be in tho 
two cftiifica, "the better, w lint ever it may be; 
and the worse, which, by maintaining what is 
unjust, overturns the bettci If not both, nfc 
any rate the unjust one by all mcniiis n 

Next to the Clovds, the most inipoitant 
drama of Aristophanes, rcgnidcd from tho 
educational viewpoint, is the Frogs Here 
yEschyhis and Euripides aic revealed in the 
course of an aigmnent in which they criLicisc 
passages in one another’s work. Euripides 
objects to the bombast of his picdccessor, and 
claims to have made tragedy more intimate 
and domestic, /EschyLus ictarts with charges 
of skepticism, sophistry, and moi bicluesu The 
Frags contains another passing attack, on 
Socrates Aristophanes thrown many side¬ 
lights on Cheek life and education. 

P R. C. 

RefonmeeB — 

AnihToniiANra Clouds, Froos, ICnwfda, vlc/iarnmns, 
Ilirds, etc 

Coujns. /Imfojj/ianca (Npiv York, 1.SS5 ) 

Whites TIio "tlnKc" Iil Anato])hiuica. in Harvard 
iSMudiea, IhDl, vol 2 

ARISTOTLE.—Horn at fjtngeirn, n city 
of ('hnlcidiro, in 3Sf ji c Ilia fulhei was 
physician to ICmg AmyiiLn^ of Mnecdon, and 
ha duubtloss lccoivcd the eleincnls of il facien- 
lifie education from him At the ago of 18, 
lie was sent to Athens, which laid losL most of 
its political impoitnnee, but i\as now recog¬ 
nized na Lite chief center of higher education in 
Hellas. There lie joined the Academy, which 
had been founded by Plato ( q.v ) some twenty 
yonis erulinr, and was now uttiacting h Indents 
from every quarter of the Gieek woiTd, and lie 
remained a member of the society till Pkato'B 
(tenth m IH7 u c Like many othei students 
of Lhc Academy, lie also attended the other 
great educational institution of Athens, tho 
school of Isocrates (q.v ), When Plato was 
succeeded by Ins nephew Spcusippus, Aristotle 
left Athens with Xeiiocmtua, and betook him- 
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self to the court of IIcimeins of ALaincus, one 
of the many princes who had been trained in 
the Academy Four yenrs Intel, when lie wna 
living at Mibyicnej lie received n cnll to under¬ 
take the education of Alexander of Mnecdon, 
then a lad of 13, and this engagement teems 
to have lasted for 3 years, at the end of which 
time ho returned to Stngcim In 339 n.c 
Spcusippus died, and was succeeded in the head¬ 
ship of the Academy by Xenociates, and 4 
yenra later Aristotle returned to Athens and 
founded a rival school ill the Lyceum Most 
of the writings which have been piesorvecl 
arc the loctme* which he picpnred for delivery 
m the school, though heuLso wrote other works, 
foi a wider public, which arc often quoted 
On the death of Alexander (323 n c ), the anti- 
Maccdonimi party forced Aristotle to leave 
Athena, and he died the next ycai near Chnlcis 
ill Eul Km, 

Aristotle's practical cxpci icnco na an educa¬ 
tor thus falls into two wcll-nnukcd stages, Ina 
tutorship to tlio young punec, and Ills headship 
of the Lyceum It is not hkely that lie had 
liny gumt influence ouir Alexander, and his 
allusions to the unpleasantnesses or comt life 
suggest that lie did not feel at ease in the posi¬ 
tion as governor of a pi nice In any case, the 
ideals winch inspired Alexander woia by no 
means those of Aristotle, as we know them 
from the Politico and olscwhcie, but Hither 
tho^r uf Pluto [uul Isocrates It was Isocrates 
who hurl picacln’d, in season and out of season, 
thr gospel of it regenci a ted Hellenism founded 
on the conquest of the Persian Empire, mid 
Pinto’* \icws were similar, though lie busied 
himself chiefly with the oLlicr side or Hie siuno 
problem, the prcsei vaLion of Western Ilclhm 
fiom the C‘uiLlmgmmn*). .Such ideas were 
quite foicigu to Aristotle’^ mind, and lie no¬ 
where allows iiuy interest in the work which 
Ins illuslnoiM pupil was doing during: the veins 
when lie was lev Lining in Lite Lyceum Indeed, 
he h:uely menlimis linn at nil, foi the Rhtlouv 
tlerhruitfl (it [U i until y i> iml his v\oih, ninl lho 
piehilnn epistle is a forgery In two nn- 
poUiinl ie>peeh In-* news wane dnimetileully 
opposed lo tin iso id 1 1 h pupil lie irgai'ds Llic 
(lislineunii between Hellenes mid harhaiunis 
as fuiuhimeid.il, and he still eling> lo the old 
ideal of a sell-siiflieiug city stale lie now here 
show* |he least upjneilatmn oT the fnet, which 
was ileiuh seen Loth by Pinto and lsorraLes>, 
Unit the uMiig power wus niiliLiuT liioiuueliy. 

Austulle'h wink as head of the Lyceum was 
of a more fruitful elmiueloi It is tiuo that 
the Lyceum was fm less successful than the 
Aendenn in Induing pinctiuil legislators and 
slates men, but it, .soon became u gieut center 
of I'lNMirl), especial],! in biology and lusLory 
Spctisippu^ had no doubL led the way in 
biolugx , but, on the whole, it ia (rue to snv 
that zoology was the rro'dion of Aristotle, 
while the fmimlidions of Lot any weio laid bj 
his u>soeinle and micccxsmji, Tliooplunslus 


The indifference of the Lyceum to the advance 
made by the Academy in mathematics pre¬ 
vented it, indeed, fiom contributing much to 
the exact sciences, and AristoLlo's nstionomical 
and cosmological teaching was distinctly retro¬ 
grade; hut in everything that depended upon 
the accumulation and classification of facta and 
observations the Lyceum easily led 
Aristotle's scheme of education is taken in 
the main fiom Plato, and in particular from 
that given in the Laws, for w'liich the reader 
may be leferred to the article on Plato Wlmt 
must be noted especially here aie the points of 
difference, which present scvcial features of 
intci ost, 

To Anstotlc, as to Plato, education is a. 
branch of the pinctical science of politics, that 
is, the nit of seeming happiness (ev&it^oyfci) 
for a community of citizens Tlieic is an im¬ 
portant difleicncc, howcvei, in the w r ay in 
which Aiistotlc regards this end To Plato it 
was a good u state ” or “condition” of the 
soul (IfiT rijs ^ovriO, to Anslollc it is rather 
the “ activiLy ” (eW/iycra) proceeding horn such 
a stain, Tins dons not mean, however, that 
Aristotle's ideal was more practicid than 
Plato's. On the coniiarv, we find Unit lo him 
the highest form of actmty is “contemplation " 
(flew^ua), while Plato always insists that Lho 
insults cd seieiUifit! conlomplatian must bo 
made serviceable Lo the community and Lo 
liinnkuid. Both Pluto ami Aiistatlo, howcvei, 
nio agieed Llial two kinds of goodness, which 
Arislotle calls goodneshof rhumcloi and good¬ 
ness or intellect (in scholastic phrase, moral 
and inlelleetunl vu Luo), am uercssniy, and LhaL 
the fii>t is lo be produced by liiil)iLiiaUoii 
(Marcos L Lbe second by leaehing As tins 
implies IliaL we jurist do good things Lcfoie 
W'o are good, in Older lo become good, the 
necessity of education is appiuenl 
This suhnidnmhon or ediienhun lo politics 
Inis some > en liiipo) Liinl consequences Plato 
luul gn en a Mheinn of cdiualum foi llic 
“ tiimidiaiih " in the flrpnWir, which denis 
with the ideal slate, in l he Lmn* he set himself 
io coiihlriif‘1 J. seeoml-hest slate, and the 
selieiue of edu( ilium differ iueoidmgh. In 
tin 1 •'iillie way, Aiislulle touches Ihul each form 
of stale—inisloeiatie, denimmlic, and the 
lesl — lias a special kind of education upjiru- 
piinte lo it 11 i> only m lliebest stale, where 
the good man and (he good eili/en me identical, 
tluil (lie light education will necessarily be 
that which is host foi llic uulnuhiiil as such 
It will also follow that education is a nmttci of 
public concern and cannot be left to private 
control, though Aiistotle admits at the end of 
lho Ethic* Unit, in an impeifod date, where 
education is ncglccLecI, fathcis of families musL 
do thru best Lo peifonn the functions of do¬ 
mes tic legislaLois 

Anstolle's scheme, so fai as it la preserved, 
is to be found in the Seventh and Eighth Books 
of the Pwii/ics', and follows very closely on the 
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lines of Pluto's scheme ns given in the Seventh 
Buolc of the Laws. Dolli begin with infancy, 
though Aristotle doe 1 ! not go nciuJy so much 
mlo detail on this .subject as Plato, A milk 
diet, plenty of movement, and exposure to 
cold arc his main points. Up to the age of 5, 
the child is too young for compulsory exercises 
or nny .sort, these would only hinder its 
growth Grimes nre the cliiuJT menus of educa¬ 
tion at tliib singe, and thebe lmuL be approved 
hv the Inspector uf C'hildicn AristoLle agiees 
with Plato that they should for the most part 
lio unit a Lion*] of what the child will have to do 
when it lsi older, but he thinks it a mistake to 
try to pi event children from crying nml kick¬ 
ing rrody These things help then growth 
AmLollc (dearly assumes that the children nro 
to be brought up at home, and not in public 
infant schools, as Plato proposed, blit he has 
a stiong feeling of tlio (lunger of IctLnig them 
associate much with servants, and lie hifai*la 
that they must he .sa/V^iai Jed Loin nil indmmfc 
avoids and sights Tiom Lho age of 5 till Limb 
or 7, they should look on at the exercises m 
winch Lhey will soon have to take pail 

Education ptoper begins at the age uf 7. 
We have seen already that it is to be under 
public supcivision, bub " Lheic is n dispute 
about subjects " (fmO/jimra), Are wo to keep 
the niLclIccl or the ohliracler chiefly ill view? 
Aie we lo legard thp utility or tlic Mihjoels, or 
koine higher quality in Hum? Aiihlollo ficckk 
to answ’oi these queslioiui by considering Lhc 
subjects iicLually taught in his tune These 
me (J) rcailniff and willing, f:2) gym nab Lies, 
(3) irnisie, to which koine add (<il drawing 
lteaduig is plainly lo he justified on uldilmiftii 
gi omuls, ami ko is drawing Gymnastics ia 
bupposrd to make brave soldicis When we 
come to miihic, however, iL does noL nnpenr to 
bare mo T direct utility, so lJjnjp i* at Wst one 
of the eommrmly i reel veil subjects which must 
be justified cm oilier than utilitarian giounds 
Mor is 11 ip value or ihpoLhnu puiely utilil.uiaii 
Heading has a higher end, and so has diawing 
IL serves not meielv lo save uh fiom making 
blimdois in mu purchase*, oi lo picxcnL our 
being cheated in buying or selling furniture, 
but also to tram im m Llie pciccpLian of bodily 
beauty 

The education of the body must piccedc tlmt 
of the in mil, so gymnastic* and dull me essen¬ 
tial at tins singe We must lie caicful, however, 
not to allow hard and brutal exercises, which 
spoil the ehildicii's appearance and bLunL their 
ginwLh Up lo the age nf puboilv, only tho 
lighter exercises me to bn allowed The list 
of Olympic Vicious shows that Die .same person 
bus very raiely been siuwfdiil boLh in the 
coutcsLs of boys mid m Lhosr of men, and this 
is a clear indication llml seveno training is bad 
for young boys The Lime fin 1 severe gymnastic 
training dors not begin Lill three yeais altei 
miliar ly, uml this Ihiou years' interval i« to 
bo devoted Lo the “other subjects." It is to 


he noted here that Aristotle differs fiom Plato 
in keeping gymnastic limning moio sharply 
separated from otliei sub]rets, which only find 
a place between the two pr-nods or gymnastic 
training He held tliaL it was impossible to 
cxei t the mind and the body at the same Lime 
Plato's ride was, on the conti my, "never to 
move the mind without the body oi the body 
without the mmd, ,J ancl he begins the "othoi 
subjects" at the age of 10 lie also a.smmies 
that mathematics will be began at the age of 
18, when Aristotle’s pupil would be stint¬ 
ing on hia gymnastic tunning and unable to 
attend to anything els v In both Plato and 
Aristotle we note thntafni sharper line is dump 
between adolescence and curly manhood than 
with us, and that although adolescence was 
presumably eaiHer with the Checks than among 
us There is little doubt that the prolongation 
oT boyhood to an npc when most of oui pupils 
lmvc to be earning Llicir living w as the secret of 
the phy.sicul perfcrlinn to whieli the Greeks 
attained, and An&tuLlo i* ji gionL deal moic 
conservative in this mattm than Pinto 

We have keen that imisic has no obuoua 
practicnl utility, but its end is not innoly 
plcubure, either It inplcnhiinl, of eoui.se, and 
may thorefuic be u^cd foi pinpusoia of lelnxu- 
lion, but that is not Hs funcLiun m a scheme 
of education Again, if ye consider what is the 
highest function of music, we kcc that li is to 
furnish a moans of employing leisure nohly 
(a-yoA»i P iWyajyrJ) The end of life is not W'oi k 
oi business, for we arc busy, ns untrue tuiehos 
ils, only jn order tliuL we 11103" alia 111 to kiMiie, 
and then om occupation should be with some¬ 
thing that lias value 111 itself mid not meiely 
as n means to somalliing else But this n. not 
the educational function of nui&ic, either; for 
Llie young aie not coneeuiud w'ltli the noble u&e 
of louuiG, and Jt ii not rven nrceisai j'foi them 
to leal 11 music afe 11 picpfimtion for it They 
might loam to plav latei in life; or, so far ns 
Uie noble use of leisuic goes, they might con Lent 
tliomsehes viitli listening to pi oressionnl per¬ 
formances, w lueli will necesMuily be boLLei than 
their own There ia a thud function of music, 
the "purgative," when it is used tu efferln dis¬ 
charge of overwrought feclmgk of pity and Tear, 
but tliaL cannot bo its educational [unction, 
cilliei Music cun only be justified hue 111 so 
far ns it contributes to the training of chai actor, 
and wo do find music piesenls m a higher 
dcgicc than anything else duect likenesses of 
(hJTcienfc tj pus of feeling and character [n 
this sense, it is 11101 g diicrllj' imitative tlmn 
painting or sculp tin c, which only expichs diffei- 
cnees of charnctei in an indistinct manner IL 
is thmcfoieby learning to take pltuusuie m the 
Jiglit kinds nf mu&ie ti)pit the young can mo^L 
easily be led to lake pleasure m right feelings 
and good eliai actors, and to feel pnin at the 
opposite, 

To a modern, this \h the most difficult part 
of the Greek theory of education Lo appreciate, 
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but it is no peculiar Lhcoiy or Aristotle's, but 
common to all Greek writcis They haidly 
ever mention the mb of sculpUue at all, though 
wc me accustomed to think of that ns the art 
in which limy excelled Fronting is lcfenccl to 
rather moic frequently t but the typical urb ia 
always music And yet Gicck music was 
hardly wluvfc we should cnll by that nmne at all. 
liar moil y was unknown, and the melodies were 
most primitive On the other hand, tho 
rhythms were much more complicated tlmu 
ours; and, above all, the Greeks lmd nn elab¬ 
orate system of "modes" or scales cliflcnng in 
pitch and position It was in these that they 
chiefly felt the power of music to mutate feel¬ 
ings and character, and, if wc think of tho 
difference in feeling which we still lccognizc in 
major and minor scales, wc may partly under¬ 
stand what they meant 

Aristotle holds, then, that tlio young must bo 
accustomed to scales which cxpicss good char¬ 
acter, and lie criticises Plato for allowing tho uso 
of the oiginstic Phrygian mode in education It 
is of the utmost importanro Unit our pupils 
should be taught to play upon the lyic, and, 
above all, to tune it m tho piopcr key Tho 
educational effect upon the character is thus 
much strengthened, and besides, it is lenlly 
impossible to distinguish good and bad music 
without being able to play a little, Wc must 
remember, however, that we do not wish to 
ti nm professional musicians nny more tlmn 
professional athletes Professional excellence 
in anything is always one-sided and thereforo 
fatal to a Tiaimonions education of mind anil 
bod}' 

At this point Aristotle's scheme of education 
conics abruptly to an cncl, Even Ins discussion 
of music is mcomplcto; for he hns not yet 
discussed cither rhythm or words, under which 
last head he must have treated everything that 
wo call literature The Poetics docs not help 
us; for that is a piactical coin so of lectures in¬ 
truded to teach older people how to wnte 
tragedies, and has nothing to do willi education. 
As Mr, Newman puts it, "Our latest glimpse 
of the youthful object of Austotic's caio is ob¬ 
tained at the moment when, at tho age of 10 
or tlicrcabouLs, ho is committed for the first 
time to the tendei mercies of the sterner form 
of gymnastics, and left wc do not exactly know 
for what period, but piobably till the age of 21, 
m the hunch of the gymnastic trainer ” Either 
the Politics was never finished, or the end of it 
lias been lost, What is still more serious is 
tlmt wo know nothing at nil of Ai istotlc’s scheme 
for tho training of Lhc intellect, which could not 
have failed to be interesting, and would prob¬ 
ably have been moro independent of Plato than 
his plan for the training of diameter It is 
piobablc that other sciences than the mathe¬ 
matical would play some part, and that Aris¬ 
totle would make more of iitcinry and historical 
studies than Plato did. It is certain that ho would 
have championed the cause of science as an end 


in itself in a far more exclusive spirit, Ills ideal 
seems to have been that of a well-ordered state, 
in which a few choice spirits were set apart for 
puiely scientific work, aucl did noL havo to 
tumble themselves about pmetical matters 
This would novel have contented Plato Ilia 
ideal of science was at least na high, but lie held 
that thoso who had contemplated the Good 
must "descend into the Cave in then tinn" 
for the xer\ico of humanity Aristotle's sharp 
separation between Lhcoicticnl mul nine ti cal wis¬ 
dom enabled him lo dispense with this necessity, 

It can hardly be said that Anslollc's educa¬ 
tional views have had any influence upon peda¬ 
gogic LJieoiy till ciuiLc lccently, Tho school 
which he rounded devoted itself moicuud more 
to histoiical research, and soon ceased to be 
otherwise important Nor had his thconos nuy 
importance in the Middle Ages There wns 
indeed a Latin vciMon. of the Pulihcft as early as 
the thirteenth century, and it had considerable 
miluenco upon contemporary political thought, 
but wc look in vmn foi tincos of its educational 
teaching. The medieval scheme of education 
was Greek, but not AnitoLclinn, in its origin 
It goes back through the Neo-Platon isE to 
Plato himself, and through him to the Pytliag- 
oi cans, and it was nlicady fixed on tiaditiunal 
lines before the revival of Aii&tolelnui study. 
In modern limes the Politic* bus eluefly served 
ns the channel through which the moio matuio 
idem of Tlato on education have become known, 
foi the Laws me coni pin a Lively little lend, 
Tho real bearing of Aristotle's discussions etui 
only be fully seized, however, by reading them 
in the light of his muster's teaching J. B 
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ARITHMETIC —History —Aubhmctic is 
the oldest of nil sciences, and for commoiciaL 
purposes at least it was well developed in the 
earliest historic period of which we have any 
exuict information In the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions of Babylon, for example, tables of squares 
nnd cubes, vvntten on a dcrnnnl-sexagesinml 
system, me extant that date back to about 2000 
n c., — the Senkereh tablcls in the British 
Museum discovered m 1854, More recently 
Ililpicchb has deciphcicd numerous tablets 
fiom Nippur that arc probably bo mo what older, 
and that show a very advanced system of mul¬ 
tiplication and division tables, certain lnultiph- 
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cands reaching nearly 10 200,000 It was pcrlmpa 
about the limo that the clay tablets contain¬ 
ing these tables were piepnrcd. tlmt tba oiig- 
inal pnpyiua was written fiom which the 
Egyptian scribe Ahines (ip u ) copied his work. 
In this copy of about 1700 n c an advanced 
state of arithmetic is set forth. We have, how¬ 
ever, earlier evidence than either the cuneiform 
inscriptions or the papyrus, since a piece of 
pottciy on which some numerals arc wnLton and 
which (InLes from the first dynasty of Egypt 
lias recently been brought to light We may 
therefore) be assured that the science was 
quite well developed in the earliest histone 
Limes. 

The definite history of the subject assumes 
satisfactory form when wo reach the Gieok 
civilization Here it fust appears in the form 
of practical calculation, or Anyone/ (logistic) 
as the (hecks called it, from AJyos (calculation, 
reason, speech) Fiom this tcim the auditors 
of accounts in Athens were called Xoymrai 
The theory of numbers was clcaily distinguished 
from logistic nnd was called dpiO^yrtKif (untb- 
inctic), from dpifl/ios (nmnboi). Logistic was 
tnughl to those going into trade, as the nfco of 
the swan pa it (seo Abacus) is taught in China 
to-day, bill was not conbidcied part af a hbeml 
education. We have no ancient tiealisc ex¬ 
tant on the Gieck logistic, nltliough we ai e 
familiar wiLh some of the methods of computa¬ 
tion thiough certain works on metrics 

The is, however, well known to 

us It formed, with geometry, all that was 
known of pure mathematics m the philosophic 
schools of Greece It first appeared in a large 
way in tile school of Pythagoras (q y.), 111 dm 
faixth century u c, and was very likely biought 
by him from Dnbylon and Egypt. He based Ins 
philosophy on tlio postulate that number is Lbo 
came of the varied qualities of inattoi, and thus 
the scientific study or number became a neces¬ 
sary inti oductioii to hia subtloi tboones, oven 
ns geometry was to Pinto's Iluinrrcy linker 
was coucct in spirit, although historically at 
fauLt, when lie wioto m The Wcllapnng c/ 
Sciences (1GGS), "The noble philosopher Pilling- 
oins who caused Lius mscuplion io be written 
(vpon Iris schoolc doom wbcio lice tiuigliL 
philosophy) m gicnlc lcllcia, A r c r >io Anth* 
mdicnc ipnm us fur mgredwtur Let none enter 
heere, that is ignorant in AriLlimoiiko/ 1 a 
paraphrase of Plato's well-known statement 
concerning geometry, Pythagoras, oi at any 
rate his followers, ronudcicd 5 the cause of 
colm, 0 of cold, 7 of mind and lienlLh and light, 
6 of lene nnd friendship and invention, and to 
on Earth was held to be the product of the 
cube, flic of the pyramid, air of the octahedron, 
wntci or the icosahedron, nnd the univeigo of 
the dodcenhedion, and this fanciful theory was 
connected with niilhinelic through polygonal 
and solid numbers Thus there was not only 
tho sqiuue numbei, bnt also the triangular, 
pentagonal, and sa on, 


Triangular Numbeis 
Square Numbers 


Pentagonal Numbers 


Hexagonal Numbers V V 

In the same way there were not only cube 
numbers, but also pyramidal, pnrnllelopipcdnl, 
clc. Much interest attached to odd numbers, 
nnd m particular to prunes, these being inoie 
difficult to manipulate The prunes below 10 
weic those Unit appealed most to the populai 
knowledge, whence, excluding 2 as nn even 
numbei, 3, 5, nnd 7 were held in the highest 
esteem Of these, 5 was half of the common 
radix, 10, nnd hence in general was noL so 
mysterious, although the Pythagoreans inndo 
much of it Thiee and 7 weic therefore tiie ob¬ 
jects of popular superstitious respect m ancient 
days, and the tradition 1ms maintained its place 
ns llui race has developed 
The gi entest writer on anthmetic among the 
Greeks was Nioomachus (q v ), who flourished 
nbaul 100 a n He endeavoured to do for this 
scionrc wlmt Euclid lmd done for gcomcliy and 
he accordingly embodied m lus treatise the 
miUimclirnl lorethathnd accumulated in (iioecc 
for several centuries The effort uas not suc¬ 
cessful, save as it preserved much of the early 
theory of numbei s, nnd with this work the 
Greek contiihutions t.o the science piaetieally 
cln,so, the Arithmetic of Diophnntus (q>u ) being 
more strictly speaking an algebra 

Tho chioi contribution of tho East to arith¬ 
metic was the numerals (q u ) The various 
ti cutises of India (see Ahy uihatta, Dkabkara) 
fthow that the principal applications m that 
country, betwren 500 a d and 1200 a.d. wore 
intcicutj measurements, inhciitancc problems, 
nlligation, nnd rule of three 

The most unpoitant single work of the early 
Arab supieinncyis the anthmetic of al-It ho wa¬ 
rn/mu [qv) t written about 830 a.d , and set¬ 
ting forth the important of tho Hindu numcinl 
.system. Among the Arabs, ns among tho Hin¬ 
dus', tho operation 1 ? wcic perforin eel m a more 
primitive mannci than nt present (^ec Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
An icuft), but the general piinciples were those 
in use Lo-day 

In the Middle Ages in Europe arithmetic 
maintained its ancient division into practical 
calculation and tho theory of numbers, the 
latter entering into tho courses in the univer¬ 
sities The Church schools wero interested 
largely in computations relating to the calen¬ 
dar (Sec Computus, Calendar) 

Tlio first printed arithmetic appealed at 
Treviso, near Venice, m 1478, The fiiat similar 
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publication appeared in Germany at Bambeig 
in 1482, in England fit London in 1522, and in 
France at Paris in 1495 There were earlier 
printed woikg, howeyor, that contained a little 
work upon tho subject. For example, Caxton 
published an anonymous work in London in 
1480, entitled The Miirour of the World or 
Tkymage of the Same, containing n chapter 
beginning with the words, "And after of Arsine- 
trike and wheicof it procecdith." The fiiet 
arithmetic printed in Ameiica appeared in the 
City of Mexico in 1556, — Sumario copOdioso 
dc las quotas de plala y oio , , can algunas 
refflas tocante s at AiitmOlica, t Fecho 7 )or Juan 
Diez freile The first arithmetics in the 
English language arc probably lost, but tho 
first one of note was Robert Recorded The 
Ground of Arles , of which no copy of the first 
edition is extant It appeared between 1540 
and 1542, and mn thimigh many editions. 
Tho first arithmetic published in the English 
language in Amciicn was a lcpnnfc of Iloddci's 
work which appeared in Boston in 1710 The 
first one by an American author was Isaac 
Greenwood's book, published at Boston in 1729. 

The chapters of elementary arithmetic at 
first showed a combination of the Greek theory 
of numbers and the nrt of calculating. Thus 
there was more 01 less treatment of prime num¬ 
bers find of amicable, deficient, and redundant 
numbers, as well na of square and cube roots and 
proportion, all these originally belonging to 
the theory of numbers Along with those enme 
on extensive treatment of the greatest common 
divisor, needed in tho Middle Ages when large 
common fractions luid not been replaced by 
decimals (sec Fuactions), together with such 
somi-prnctieal subjects ns alligaLion (a kind of 
substitute for inclcLcnninatc equations), rule 
of three (a 11011-thcoieticnl proportion), the 
chain rule, and other topics now supciseded 
by more modern ones, Guidunlly the commci- 
cial fcatuiea have replaced the theoretical ones, 
until at present elementary anthnietic pie- 
tciuls, at lenst, to bo a practical subject. 

General Nature as now Conceived —As has 
been stated under the history of arithmetic, 
the present tendency in America, and largely 
in other countries, is to consider arithmetic 
as a practical subject that is necessary 111 tho 
lire of every citizen, man or woman lb is 
not denied, save by a few, that arithmetic has 
a culluio value that is mingled with its utilita- 
linn value, although, like the cultuio of letters, 
of ait, and of science m gcncinl, its exact bounds 
could not be marked out even if it \vei c desirable 
to do so That the form of reasoning of lnnthe- 
innLica, the habit of accuracy, and tho contact 
with exact truth found in the study of arith¬ 
metic affect the pupil favorably m his other 
work would hardly be questioned by any faii- 
mindccl person It is the present feeling, how¬ 
ever, tlmt these features of training can all be 
secured from the study of genuine, modern, 
commercial problems, better than from obsolete 


business forms and bettor than from mere 
puzzles Tho beat textbook-makers at fchc 
resent time, thoicforc, are attempting to 
alone 0 fairly the abstract drill work with such 
concrete problems ng shall show the real appli¬ 
cations of authmotic to the daily life surround¬ 
ing the pupil. 

The History of Teaching — Ah staled in the 
Bcction on the history of arithmetic, the subject 
was 1 11 uglit in early times under two distinct 
aspects, In the preparation of the merchant 
and those who had to do with land measure and 
building, arithmetic wns taught purely from tho 
eido of calculation, tho abacus (q y.) playing an 
important part 111 most countries This phase 
of the subject was often left to slaves, to tlioso 
who prepared apprentices, and later to schools 
of arithmetic (Hechcnschnkn), The science of 
numbers wns taught 111 such schools of philos¬ 
ophy ns those of Pythagoras and Plato, in such 
eaily universities as that at Alexandria, and in 
the medioval univcicities of Europe 

It was not until piinted books nppenred 
that an effort was made to unite these two 
phases One result of printing was to spread 
abroad a knowledge of the superiority of the 
Arabic numerals over the Raman, and tins led 
to tho abandoning of the abacus Tho effect 
on the touching of arithmetic was not fortunate 
m one respect, since the giving up of the counters 
led from the concrete, visual, palpable arith¬ 
metic to the abstract arithmetic of figures 
Counting and lcckoning camo to be more 
matters of wards and abstract tuIcs Ilian before, 
and arithmetic was probably inora poorly 
taught than it was under the abacus system, 

To break away from this method of the meio 
rule, efforts began to be made in the seventeenth 
century, and, in a more pronounced way, 
early in the eighteenth century, notably 111 tho 
Francke (qv ) institute at Ilnllo. These efforts 
were in the direction of making tho number 
concept more real and tho applications of 
number more genuine Thus in tho Braun- 
schwcig-L fin cbm g school decree of 1737 there 
are directions for beginning number work by 
counting the fingers, apples, ami other objects, 
ancl for basing the multiplication table upon 
addition Christian Wolf (1728) in¬ 

sisted upon getting at Llio foundation principles 
of number by questions ns to the child's reasons 
for piocccding; CluisLinn von Clansberg (1732) 
urged that a clear understanding should 
accompany each rule; and Basedow (q u ) 
(1703) emphasized the dangei of having the 
child feel that he piocceded merely on tho 
authority of his teacher It was in the Phil- 
anlhropm at Dessau, liowcvcr, that serious 
attempts at reform were first made in any 
noteworthy fashion The leader in this phase 
of the work of tho Philanthropinists was 
Christian Trapp (1777). He advocated teach¬ 
ing the fundamental operations with nuts and 
other objects bcfoie the figures were learned, 
a feature emphasized by Pcafcnlozzi a little 
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1 filer Trapp was succceded by Ciotl.licb 
Uusso (1779), who wrote extensively upon pn- 
muiy arithmetic, and who intinduced the so- 
cnllccl liunibcr pictmes by which he brought 
Lo the eh del's senses a group of dots along with 
the figure, n scheme that is still found helpful 
m all schools Much credit is a ho due to 
Finhcrr von Iloehow of Itcknhn (q a.) nenr 
Jlmndcnbmg, mul his associates, who about 
this time sought to fire elementary arithmetic 
from the mere demands of mechanical business 
and raise it to the piano of a culLuic subject in 
Lhc best sense. Mention should also bo made 
of the walk of Peter Villaumo of Ilalbeistndfc 
(1779), who insisted Unit arithmetic “is a 
piaclical logic, 11 and based all of his work viLli 
numbers upon perception, and hi ought oral 
arithmetic foi ward as moio w oi thy of attention 
In this movement Ihcic nho joined Ucinnid 
Overbeig (g.u.) of Minister (171)11), A II 
Niemeyci (i ],if ) (1802), and G. F. Dintcr (q u ) 
(1606), mid each was influential in piopniing 
the way for Peslaloxzi {q v ). It is to the latlei 
(1803) that ive owe thn greatest impetus in 
the rational Lnaclung of nnthmcLic to young 
children The essential lea Lines of his reform 
rtc ns follows: (1) lie taught arithmetic Lo 
childton ns soon as they cntcied school, basing 
his work on perception (2) lie misled upon 
a knowledge of number and the simplest oper¬ 
ations, using objects, before the figuies wcio 
taught. (8) IIo nppioaclicd the subject of 
fractions in the same way (4) lie made arith¬ 
metic the most prominent subject in the school, 
and it is to Ins inlluencc that its present promi¬ 
nence is duo (5) He cmplinsi/ed oial arith¬ 
metic, a movement that Jed to the gicnfc sireccM 
of Warren Colburn (q a.) in Lhc United Stales 
The next noteworthy name is lliat of Tillich 
(g.p,) (1800), who attempted to impiovc upon 
Postalozid by n systematic use of material, 
inventing for this purpose a tet of pn.smntic 
blocks of diJlerenk lengths so airanged ns to 
make piomincnb the decimal feature of our 
number system. The plan failed, ns all *iuch 
nnnow plans do, find from the time of Tillich 
to the present there have been innu moral do 
illustrations of Hus law An enthusiastic 
teacher finds some device; he cxnlla it Lo a 
“method", it succeeds because of his enthu¬ 
siasm; it proceeds fairly well m the hands of 
his pupils, and then it is forgotten save for 
some hLLlc feature tlmt becomes lmpiesacd upon 
the permanent cclucnLioiiul body Of these 
scnn-foigottcn methods n few may be men¬ 
tioned Tuik (1S1G) dul not wish arithmetic 
in whnt we call the first grade, nor before the 
child reached tile age or 10 yeais, and of this 
idea thei c is just a t present a temporary revival 
as if it were a new discovery, although it wuis 
practically universal before Pestalozzi Knwo- 
rnu (181G) made formal cultiuo the gieat aim 
in teaching, and his extreme views provoked 
a reaction that is perhaps reaching its climax 
at the present time Kraitckc (1810) suggested 


tile concentric elide plan, keeping the child 
in the nimibci space 1-10 until that was 
innnLcicd, in spite of the fact tlmt n child's 
inlcicst in nnd need foi counting runs for be¬ 
yond Ins woik m the operations nt eyciy step 
in his progress Gruhe (1842) carried ICrancltc's 
plan to an extreme, but had aUeii'it Hie meut 
of thoroughness. lie used objective illustra¬ 
tion more extensively than nny one would ad¬ 
vocate at picscnt, mid attempted the impossible 
task of having n pupil mnstri each number 
befoir proceeding to lire next Knilling (1807) 
nnd Tnnek (1884) cnriy to nn extiemo the plan 
of building all mimbci lvoik upon eoiinling. 

The nirangement of maltei in tile textbook 
has occupied the attention of writers for the 
past half century There me tiro plans, moic 
or less connected The first anil oldest is lhc 
topical mi alignment, the one that was followed 
for thousands of veni a m the teaching of 
arithmetic. This lias the advantage of n 
thorough treatment of each topic as it w met, 
theicnftei not idinning to it The other is 
the "spiral method," liist hi ought mto promi¬ 
nence by Ttuhsam m 1SGG It hat the advan¬ 
tage of reluming to each topic, each time with 
a higher ticntnicnt Neithei plan lias piovcd 
successful in its extreme foim, as might have 
been expected The spiral plan 1ms had to 
give way to a topical plan within n pcuod of one 
year or two years, thereafter again rcxlcwmg 
some oi all Lupira. Thu has given iihu Lo the 
favoiitc Llirec-book fciies m the American 
schools of to-day The extreme spunl plan 
resulted in scraps of uifoiinalion and lack of 
continuity and a, falling off in mteiest from 
want of a feeling of masfccij'. At present, in 
Lhc United States, the tendency is to mcigo lhc 
tw’o plans, picservinj? the strength of the topical 
arrangement within each half yeai, each year, 
or within some longer period, reviewing sys¬ 
tematically nnd on n highei plan, one ui more 
times necouhng to the subject, nil of the impor¬ 
tant topics of niitbmelic 

Present Status in the Curriculum — Placed 
in a position of preeminence by PcsLnlom, 
arithmetic hna for a century been looked upon 
ns the ltiosL important subject in the curnc- 
uluin. In .spile of nil the nLlncka made by 
modem subjects. Hint call foi their shaic in the 
comae, it linn mum lamed Us position even to 
the present time One i canon foi this is its 
definiteness; it has an exact, well-arranged 
body of nifttcnal, and it has piovcd Us usa¬ 
bility, Ollier subjects, like liandwoik mid 
nature study, however, nave noL yet developed 
in such w T ny as to picsent definite lensons foi 
being, oi a definite, wcll-anangcd sequence 
of topics For this leason arithmetic will 
nobably maintain n prominent place for a 
ong tune to come 

It is not, however, to be expected that it 
should keep the position it once held There 
is no leason why it should take the time tlint 
it does, if other ivcll-dcfincd subjects appear 
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tlint can justify their inclusion in the curric¬ 
ulum The actual business part of arithmetic 
can easily be taught in less time than is now 
given to tile subject, and arithmetic must 
suilender u poilion. or the time it ocrupics as 
soon as these other topics are sufficiently 
01 del eel and thought out to justly claim a share 
At present arithmetic is commonly taught 
in the schools of the United States dining the 
first eight school years Tlicio is some attempt 
to return to the pic-PesLidozzian view, ad¬ 
vocated also by Thik, of omiLlmg it from tho 
first schoor year, but it is a doctrinaire idea 
that is not taken very seriously Thcio is also 
an attempt to merge algebia and anthmctic 
in the eighth, or the seventh and eighth, school 
yeaiSj and this seems likely to succeed, in. spite 
of the efforts of some write] 8 to make tho 
nlgcbia raLhor useless There is no 1 enroll 
why algcbinic notation should not come to tha 
help of arithmetic and mensuration in the 
bov onth school year, but there is a good reason 
why algebia should not leplnco aiithmetic 
nt this time The pupil in his seventh school 
year begins to nppiceiatc the largoi problems 
of business, and they must he taught hero if 
over Some aiithmetic must thcrcfoic be 
lctnincd m these yews, inul particulaily the 
comincicnil pint and mcnsiirrUion, and so far 
na algebra can throw light upon these subjeeLa 
it should be employed, 

There is, in American schools, a further study 
of arithmetic in commercial clashes in the high 
school, wlicio questions of banking, invest¬ 
ments, bookkeeping, commissions, and the 
like arc better understood 

In Emopenn counLncs the movement to 
improve the curriculum is progressing most 
satisfactorily, especially in Germany, Tlicie 
the obsolete part of arithmetic has been rather 
completely eradicated Algebra is joined to 
aiillunulic from the sixth school year, the woitl 
fi arithmetic ” including 0111 elements of nlgcbia. 
In gcncia], more of an attompL is mndo to carry 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry simulta¬ 
neously in the sixth, seventh, and eighth school 
years, than in our common schools, This is 
a liLllc moio appaicnt than leal, howovci, smeo 
we aie now, in bchools like those or New York 
CiLy, improving the mcnsuiation to a poml 
wlieio it may rank with the early geometry of 
Germany, and aie adding algebra to the cuiric- 
ukini In Fiance the arithmetic seems moie 
theoretical than nccessaiy, but, ns m all C'on- 
tmenlul countries, a year is gained ovei tho 
English and American schools by the use of 
the meLne system, In England the arith¬ 
metic seems m process of slow i in pi o Yemen t, 
although a gieat deal of obsolete matter is 
found in the textbooks Tho fnr-icaching 
examination system in that countiy seems 
lesponsible for the retention of much useless 
matter, If the principle were accepted that the 
mental discipline of arithmetic can come from 
a modern pioblcm, lcpicscnting real conditions, 


aa well ns from an obsolete one. it would seem 
that the English textbooks might be improved 
without loss of that thoroughness winch is such 
a commendable and characteristic feature 


On the general history 0 / arithmetic — 

Ball History of Mathematics (London, various 
editions ) 

Cajoiu History of Elementary JUaiheniatics (New 
York, lh% ) 

Cantoji Geschielite dcr Mathernatih (Leipzig, various 
C(JjllQJ) 1 ? ) 

Fink IhsUiru of Mathematics, (Chicago, 1900) 
Stkiineii Geschnhte dtr RcchcnLunat (Munich, 1891 ) 
Ungefi Dig Methodik tier jJmR/iscJjerr Arithmetic in 
/nitomc/ier £j|toicAriiui0. (Loipzig, 1H8S) 

Various olhor general anti Hiiecinl histories of mnllic- 
m a tics, 

On the important sixtccnth-ccnluru arithmetics ■— 

Jackson The Educational Sionifieancc of Sixteenth 
Ccnimjf Arithmetic (Non York, iOflll) 

ICtjckdck Die lit cJnnk.it nat un scchgchnicn Jahrhnn- 
dcrl (Berlin, lfi7*l ) 

Smith. Kara Anthmetica (IlosLon, KJOO ) 

OnfAo history of method* of trac/nap arithmetic ■ — 
Janickr Gmnelziluc tier Geschiditc und Met had if. dcs 
Rcchcnunttmthls, (Gotlm, 1870.) 

Smith Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. (New 
Yolk, 1000,J 

Ungeil Work nbovo cited, 

On the present status — 

Eiiani ami A Study of Malhetnalieal Education, 
(Oxford, 190k) 

MoLellvn ANb Dewey, Psuchojagy of Number (New 
York, 1R0S) 

McMuiuiy, Special Method 111 Antfuacfic (New 
Yoik f 1005) 

Smith The Teaching of Arithmetic, With bibliog¬ 
raphy. (New York. 1900.) 

Stone AnJnni clind /ibihhcd, (New York, 1009 ) 
You-vci. The Teaching of ATaffamafin (New York, 
1007.) 

ARITHMETIC, HYGIENE OF — The hy¬ 
giene of instruction 111 ila positive nun of de¬ 
veloping habits of healthful activity scruti¬ 
nizes all the piocosscs of learning and all 
methods of instruction from tho point of view 
of healthful development. Even 111 a subject 
like arithmetic, which represents pm excellence 
an intellectual blanch of instruction, the 
demands of hygiene are important, 

In the first place arithmetic is of ancient 
origin, and from its history an undue impoi- 
tance hus often been assigned to it A fouling 
of the tiaiisccndent lmpoitanee of this subject 
has prevailed in modem times even among 
everyday people ns well ns among philosophers 
In tho minds of many both mstiactive and 
practical interests nrc associated with it. 
lienee it has come to pass Llmt 111 Lhc history of 
the schools an undue amount of time and 
attention have been devoted to the subject; 
anti a considerable ballast of unessential or 
extraneous material lias crept into the text¬ 
books, To-day in many urban schools prob¬ 
ably fiom one sixth to 011 c fifth of the to Ini 
tune in tha clossroom is devoted to this subject. 
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nnd in the rural schools pinbubly often con- 
bi d ernbly tooto Besides tlu d , ptipila cue ycvy at) i 
to spend considerable time in home study 
in arithmetic Recently voices have been 
raised ngninst cxnggciated views of its value 
AccouUng to Sir William Hamilton, mathc- 
maties is not useful foi training the powers of 
observation, nor for cultivating the reasoning 
power; so that cventhe traditional significance 
of tile subject is questional by competent 
authorities. As an instrument of mental 
culture lmithcinnlies can pretend to but nsingle 
benefit. This sLudy "if pursued in mod oration, 
nnd if efficiently counteracted, may bo bene¬ 
ficial m the correction of a certain vice and in 
the formation of its corresponding virlue. The 
vice is Hie ho bit of mental disti action, the 
virtue, the habit of continuous attention 11 
This beneficial effect oF mnlhcunities in train¬ 
ing attention 10 recognized by hygiene and 
strongly commended, The cMiegernlod ideas 
of the efficacy of arithmetic in the cultivation 
of Llic mind and the resulting over-pi erasure* 
and premature training arc sliongly con¬ 
demned by hygiene. With the many subjects 
that always crowd the curriculum, the question 
whether too much time ia not apenton arith¬ 
metic and whether improper material is not 
often presented, although primarily pedagogical, 
becomes hygienic also 

Again, ccitam individuals seem to have little 
ability Iqt work in mathematics, and others 
seem to be in special clanger of nervous over¬ 
strain from work in tins subject An English 
physician, Dr. Sturgis, has /studied dioica in 
children, and many of these eases lie lias found 
due, as no thinks, to causes connected with the 
school work, and until me tin he deems an espe¬ 
cial factor in pioducing the disoidcr. In cn.se 
of a nervous child he inumtaim. that woiking 
sums is liable to cause chorea In the ease of 
some children, ns pointed out by Geiioinl 
Walker, i\ork m arithmetic ia a frequent cause 
of worry and interference with sleep. When 
children da sums in their dreams, this is a 
(lunger signal. All such obvious causes of 
injury to health mo condemned by hygiene, 
but it demands special attention to some less 
obvious but niorc general results of certain 
methods of instruction 

Pedagogy is concerned with the direct results 
of instruction. Uul bcskloa the primary result* 
of instruction m any subject, Lhcic are, ns lias 
been punted out by D\. Har.de, tevlaui bcctmd- 
ary effects of instruction, certain by-products, 
to use the language of induatiy, which Are often 
of gieat importance In arithmetic there is a 
good opportunity to study (.ho latter. Ccrtmii 
linbitg of interference of association, ccrtiim 
arrests, na they have been called bv Dr Triplett, 
illustrate very Well these secondary effects of 
certain methods and processes of learning, 

Number forms sametimes illustrate the aecond- 
ary effects of instruction. Such habits repre¬ 
sent not only so much mental ballast, but 


usunllj* nlflo interference of association nnd often 
the genus of pathological neuroses They are 
probably pretty common The counting linbit. 
arithinanuniyij so-caliod, is likely to have several 
leprpscnUtivca in each clnss, according to Tup- 
lett/a investigations. This is a real haudiaap, 
filling the mind with quantitative ideas to tho 
exclusion of causal 1 elutions. 

Hygiene 10 especially concerned With the 
problem of the age when work in mi thin Otic 
should be bc£Un. In order to answer this 
question it la necessary to consider briefly 
the mental operations involved in arithmetical 
work, In the simpler study of number and 
number ielutions, in addition, subtraction, and 
the rest, the process of learning is chiefly one 
of aeqiiinng habilunl associations. What hy¬ 
giene demands here is that thrsc should be 
formed nnLurnlly and that intcifacnco oF as¬ 
sociation 01 mental confusion shall be avoided. 

A Enin, m teaching arithmetic to very young 
children nil sorts of objective methods and 
devices have been developed, and these arc 
deemed necessary in such instruction Still 
further, it appears that the number forms and 
the like which arc common in adults me dci el¬ 
oped in the early years of instruction From 
these arc likely to develop artificial and gro¬ 
tesque halnts cf thought, as illustrated by Ch. 
Triplett's so-cnllcd nncsts and by sonto of the 
unrulier founs 

Tile problem of the proper age for beginning 
arithmetic is then something like Hus, At 
what age can a child be (billed in arithmetical 
pioce-jses without the aid of artificial devices 
and the like which arc likely to persist ns nrieats 
01 habits of interference of association; and at 
what age should the studj r qf logic bo begun, 
at what age does the child have n nascent inter¬ 
est for arithmetical work? Wo have at pres¬ 
ent no adequate data for answering these 
questions, but until further investigations have 
been made the verdict of hygiene is that ordi¬ 
narily formal instruction in arithmetic should 
be postponed until at least the age of S or 10 
Tho Italian physiologist, IVJosso, President G. 
Stanley Hall, Piofessor Patrick, and others 
agree in condemning f 01 null instruction in this 
subject before tins age. u Mathematics in 
every form, 11 wntes Professor Patrick, tl is a 
subject conspicuously ill-fitted to the child 
mind It clcnls not With real things, but 
until abstractions. When inferred to concrete 
objects, it concern* not tho objects themselves, 
hut their 1 elutions to each ofchei. It involves 
compniiBon, analysis, abstraction. . . The. 
grotesque number forms winch so many chil¬ 
dren have, and which originate h\ Hus period, 
are evidence of the necessity which tho child 
feels of giving some kind qf bodily shape to 
these abstractions winch lie is compelled to 
study " 

The practical teachings pf the hygiene of 
instruction ns regard? Arithmetic may bo 
summed up 111 tho light of our present knowl- 
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edge somewhat aa follows; the Joininl instruc¬ 
tion in this subject should not bo begun befoie 
the age of S 01 10 Arithmetical work beforo 
this should be spontaneous activity oil the part 
of the child. By postponing arithmetic until 
this age, it is possible to do away for the most 
part with artificial devices aiul methods which 
may lead to nrresLs or mtci Terence of associa¬ 
tion later oil The work in arithmetic should 
be simple, and the complex examples in logic 
and the like should be eliminated. In the case 
of nervous chikltcn special caie should be taken 
to avoid woiry and the development of nom oscs 
like choica And, in gciicinl, special attention 
should ho given in this subject to the secondary 
effects ay hi eh are important from the point of 
view of menial hygiene W. II B 
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ARIZONA, TERRITORY OF. — Oigamzcd 
as u tmiluiy by Congicss in 18G3 from lands 
funnelly a purl of New Mexico, and an cnnhlmg 
apt for Us uclmission ns a state 1ms bneu bcToic 
Congie.ss foi the last two ye ms It is located 
in the MWeni Dnibiuiij and 1ms n land aiea of 
112,ti20 squiuc miles In sue it is about as 
huge a*> New England, Non York, and New 
Jeibcy combined For mlniimsh alive pm- 
posoy the sin to is divided into 13 counties, and 
the.so in turn mlo school dislucls In 1000 Au- 
sionn hud u population of J22,031, mid a density 
of pnjmlnhun of uniy 1.1 persons per square 
mile Its evs Lmi a ted population m 1010 was 
157,019 

Educational History —Tho first record of 
an appropriation for public school purposes 
ia found m the piocecdings of the first Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, which met svt Vicscott in 18(H, 
nnd appropdated out of the Liensury a sum 
of S260 to each of tho towns of Prescott, La 
PaZj and Mojave, for a public school, conditional 
von i — r 


on the towns raising the same amount; and 
S500 to Tucson, conditional on tho town 
maintaining a school taught in tho English 
lnnguugo, No fuithcr legislation was enacted 
until 1S08, and any schools in existence during 
that interval must have been maintained by 
pnvatc means. Ill 18G8 the fiist school law 
was enacted, and a system of ficc schools was 
provided for, but, as no Lax was required to be 
levied, no schools were opened, The report 
of the Governor in 1870 sLatcil that Lhere was 
not a public school m the tenitory. In 1871 
a new school law was enacted, and the outlines 
of tlic present school system were laid down 
The law of 1S71 provided for a system of public 
instruction patterned after the California law 
of 1SGG Tlie Governor Mas made ex officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Pio- 
bale Judges were to act ns cc offcio County 
Superintendents, nnd the Governor appointed 
County Examiners to assist the judges in ex¬ 
aminations, Governor fc)afford was deeply 
interchtcd m education, and seems to have done 
much to urge tho people to found schools The 
fust eohoul under the new Insv wns opened m 
Tucson in March, 1871, and by 1S80 about one 
half of the school population was enrolled in tho 
schools, In 1872 the fusL public Bclmol Car 
girls was opened in Tucson In 1875 Lhe ques¬ 
tion of aid Lo piivnLo and sectarian schools was 
definitely scaled, In 1873, 1875, 1870, 18S1, 
and IS83, tensions of Lhe school law were en¬ 
acted. In 1S79 the aepaiate office of Superin¬ 
tendent or Public Instillation was established. 
In 1883 a Teniloiial School Fund was cianted, 
and iho law of 1870 was much enlarged. In 1885 
the prebeiil law was subs Li Luted for what existed 
befoie This law has been amended in minor 
pm Liculurs and a number of udiliLiuiis have been 
made Lo it, but the main outlines, adapted in 
laige pint fioin the California low, have ic- 
umincd unchanged to the piescnt time 

The year 1885 may be fixed upon an the date 
of the establishment of tho piesent school 
bVsLein. The LegisItiUnc of that yeai also 
lounded out Lbo school s us Lem by establishing 
a nminnl rdiuol at Tempt 1 , and tho stale uni- 
veisiLy at Tupson In 1 MSI a uniform senes 
ol textbooks for the schools of Ihu slate was 
piouried lor, and in 18So Lhe HlnLe Huiud of 
Education issued a uiufonn sin to eoui.se of 
study. Xo iccoids exist showing the condition 
or the schools piioi to 1S85 In tliut year them 
weie 137 schools in the Iciiilaij, noun tinning 
nil nvciagc of 120 days, wiLli an u\ ei age daily 
nUenthmeo of 3/220 children, riml nt a lotni 
expense of 8138,1(54 Schools. and utLendniicc 
have increased five limes since 1885, and ex- 
ppnaLs six \imL9. In 1H92 a LSLftte Tpachas' 
Association was organized, in 1895 a Union 
High School Inw was passed, m 1S9D Llic Noi th¬ 
orn Arizona Noimsvl School was established at 
Flagstaff; ninmiftl tndnmg was authorized m 
1905; mul the consol it hi lion of schools was 
authorized in 1097. 
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Present School System At the bend of the would double the grant for schools Three 
system is n (Superintendent of Public Instruct million acres of land arc nlso appropriated to 
\m\ ti Board a£ Education, and a Board, of pay the debts of the temtoiy and of the 
Examiners The Superintendent of Public counties, with a pvoyibiort that any auvpUiB 
instruction receives a fmliuy of S2000 a year; shall he added to the common school fund, 
has general oversight of the schools of the state; The act also piovidcs for a minimum ante price 
apportions all school money to the counties; of 53i $5, mid $25 per ncic, according Lo loca- 
pi'epflicg nil blank forms used; and makes a fcion 

biennial report to the Governor on the condition Much of this Innd is, ns yet, of httle value, 
of the schools The Baaid of Education, can- A general tax of 3 cents on each $100 of propel ty, 
staling of the Governor, Treasurer, Superin- togcthoi with the interest on the pciinanont 
fccndcnt of Public Induction, Principals of fund, is apportioned to the counties on the 
the Normal Schools, President of the Umver- basis of the school census, 0-21 ycai.s of age 
sity of Aiizonn, and two school men appointed In each county, poll taxes and fincs go to the 
by the Governor, adopts rules and regulations county school fund, which is fuitiler augmented 
for the schools, prescribes and enforces the by a county school tax of not less than 50 cents 
uea of n uniform seiics of textbooks, and a um- nor more than 00 cents on each S100 All 
form course of study foi the Schools; adopts a state nnd county money is jiow ridded together, 
list of books for school hbiaiics, issues educa- and is appoitioncd to the different distncts 
tional and life diplomas; and revokes any by the County Superintendent in the follow- 
diploma or certificate for cause The Board mg manner — 

of E*n.mincr 0 , winch consists of the Superin- To di&tiicts having 10 to 20 census childicn, 
tendent of Public Instruction nnd two persona S500; to districts having 20 or more census 
appointed by linn, adopts rules and regulations children, $600, and to all distncts having had 
concerning examinations, prepares all questions nn average daily attendance of over 25 dining 
and grades all papers; issues and revokes the preceding year, $25 per jjupil foi such excess 
certificates to tench, and recommends candi- The money which lemruns ia to he apportioned 
dales for hfc and educational diplomas among the districts winch have shown, for 

For each county thero is a County School 5 months, an increase in the avcingc daily 
Sup ei in tendon ti who apportions the school attendance over that of the preceding year 
money to the distiicls; approves nil bills for Any special distucb taxation, na well ns all 
all purposes, and duuvs Ins Warrant for their fines collected for the violation of local ortli- 
paymcnt, conducts the teachers 1 cxnimna- nances, go to the district when* collected, 
lions foi the Do aid of Exaniineis, and fonvarda Most of the county districts levy no local tax 
cvfi papers lo them for grading; appoints di&- Tho Ariiowa apytartiaiuncnt plan rs better e\ci\ 
tuct trustees and fills nil vacancies; conducts than that in California, good as is the latter, 
nn annual county lenchcis' institute, visits, and, like California, it insmes a good school nncl 
examine?, and has general oversight over the a good teacher for every district in the state 
schools ofhifl county, Of the total school revenue, 1G.02 per cent 

For each school distuct Lheic is a boaid of conics fiom permanent funds and lents, 20 09 
3 School Trustees, one elected each year by per cent from state taxation, 57 04 per cent 
the people, ami holding office for 3-year fiom local taxation, nnd 5.05 peT cent from 
tcims. It is their duty lo enforce the rules, miscellaneous somres 

regulations, and Ians; to ninnngc anti cuie for The total expenditure foi schools, during (ho 
the .school propel ty; lo provide fuinituic and last yem for which reports nre available, waa 
supplies; to lent, build, or lcpnii schoolhauscs $707,031, This was equal to an oxpendiLuio 
as ducctecl; to employ lenchcis and other of S5 09 per capita of the total population, na 
employees and fix then compensation, to against 04.27 for the If. S. as ft whole The 
employ ft super tiding principal if the district average expenditure per pupil per day in aver- 
eoiiums 1000 oi inoio census children; lo age daily attendance u as 33 Cl cents, ns ngoinst 
admit and exclude pupils, to see that an IDS cents for the US ns a whole, and 27 3 
annual school census is taken; lo call district rcnUfoi the Western Division. Noith Dakota, 
meetings in emergencies or on petition; to Montana, and Nevada alone spent more. The 
call an election to vote a special lax for nddi- total yearly expenditure per pupil in aveiagc 
tmnal school facilities, or bonds for a new daily attendance was §45 31, an amount 
schnolhousc; nnd to make icporta lo the exceeded by only *L Eastern nnd 5 'Western 
Comity Superintendent or the fjiipcnntcmlenfc staLcs, Ench adult male needs to conLiibuto 
of Public InstiucLioii bub 72 cents Lo pioducc SI foi each child 5 to 

ficlml Suppoil — Arizona originally received lK years or Age in the state, ns rtgninst §1 02 for 
the lOLh and 30th section of land Tor schools, tlic U. S. a& a whole, These figures show a 
which were set aside by Act of Confess m high per pupil expenditure on n low per capita 
1 S 01 Tliese amounted to 4,050,347 acics cost This is due in part to the lnign per 

The enabling act for the admission of Arizona capita wealth or Amotuv, nnd u\ part to Uie 
aa a sLutc piovidcs for the further giant ( of Ini go excess of adult mnlos Arizona has irndo 
sections 2 and 32 in each township, which vciy rapid pi ogress in expend! tin cs vithin 
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recent years, aiul every item of school expense 
has increased much more rapidly than hns 
the population During the past six years, 
the cxponditiucs have almost doubled, wlnlo 
the school census hns mcieased scmcely 40 
per cent, 

Educational Condihonn —Of the population 
of 1900j 17,9 per cent were foioign hoin^ and 
of this number 59 per cent wgic Mexicans. 
Classified by race, 75 6 pci cent wete white, 
11 5 per cent were Indians, 1.5 pci cant wm 
Negroes, and 14 per cent were Mongolians, 
By sex, 59.4 per cent were men; mid 25 0 per 
cent wcie between the ages of 5 and IS years. 
Ot the total population of 1900, S4.1 per cent 
IlvocI in country districts, and the state had 
no city at that time wiLh as many as 8000 
inhabitants Mining and agriculture aio tho 
chief resources of the state. Largo areas are 
piacticnlly uninhabited. In illiteracy, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1900, 14 9 per cent of the 
white population 10 years of age or ovei, and 
29 per cent of the total population, were illiter¬ 
ate The laigc percentage of illiteracy among 
the native whites is clue to the presence of so 
many Mexicans, and in the total population 
to the presence of so many Mexicans and 
Indiana, 

The average length of tenn provided in 
Arizona was 135 clays, ns against 1G3 3 days 
in tho Western Division, and 154 1 days for the 
U a ns a whole. Of tho school population. 
5-18 yea lb of age, 65 59 per cent wcie enrolled 
in the schools, ns against 60.61 per cent for the 
U.S as a whole. Of the number emailed, but 
G2.G1 per cent wore in daily attendance, as 
against 71.24 per cent for the U, S , and 73 22 
per cent for the Western Division. Tins 
equaled nn average daily attendance of bub 
58 8 days per year for each child 5-18 years of 
nge, and S4 G days for each child enrolled, ns 
ngainst 7G 1 days on census, aiul 109 8 days on 
eruoilmant for tho U , and 109,3 daya on 
census, niu] 110 G days on cmollment for the 
Western Division. The large number of Mexi¬ 
can aiul Indian children explain these low 
percentages. 

The compulsory attendance law requires 
tlie attendance of nil children between S and 
14 years al the public schools foi a period of 
G months each year, unions excused for certain 
staUitoiy lcnsons, and lists of cluldicn not in 
attendance must be furnished to the sheriffs, 
constables, or city maish&ls of the respective 
school subdivisions, whoso duty it is to locuLe, 
inquiic into, and, if necessary, prosecute such 
eases Employers aic forbidden to employ 
such children, and attendance cauls must bo 
kept on file nnd open to inspection for all chil- 
clicn It is difficult to enforce such a law, 
because of tho spmso population. A sheriff 
with a comity ns large ns Massachusetts can 
do little, and the percentages for attendance 
would indicate that the law is not enforced 

The average value of tho school buildings in 


use has increased rapidly m recent years, and 
Tcnchcd S3S35 by 1907 The schools are 
nearly all small, thcro being but 15 schools in 
the state in 1006 that employed oa many as 
8 teacheiSj and but 5 Bchools that employed ns 
many as 15 teachers Tlie schools arc graded, 
and arc relatively well taught, the apportion¬ 
ment plan in use enabling every school in Ari¬ 
zona to secure a good teacher. In addition 
to the rcguJai elementaly school studies, 
manual training aiul domestic science arc 
authorized for all schools having a school census 
of 200 oi over, though the last available report 
allows that but one city hns so far piovidcd 
such instruction 

Teachers and Tiaininq. —Arizona employed 
645 tcnchois during tho Inst year for which 
reports aie available, of whom 100 were men 
and 536 were women. Tho average monthly 
salary Was S99.50 for men, anti $75.00 lor 
women, with a school term of 6^ months 
The certification standards aie much higher 
than those to be found in many Eastern or 
Mississippi Y alley states. Two state cer¬ 
tificates aie issued by a central examination 
boaid, both of which arc valid in any county 
In 1908, 51 per cent of the teachers held the 
highest giado certificate Graduates of col¬ 
leges m any state may be certificated on cre¬ 
dentials, and the holders of life diplomas 
from any staLe or of diplomas qf graduation 
from any state normal school arc certificated 
without examination In this matter of inler- 
slato recognition of cindentials, Arizona is 
moic liberal than any state in the Union, 
Arizona maintains two noiinal schools for the 
training of elementary tcnclici’B, <mc at Tempo 
and one at Hagbtnlf, though the numbci of 
graduates fiom the two schools combined lmo, 
for some yenrs, been exceeded from two to 
three times by Lhc number or noiinal graduates 
coming into tlie state from other Blntcs. 

Secondary Education . The first high school 
in Arizona was organized in 1895, undei the 
piovnuons of an act permitting any district, 
or any union of adjoining districts, having n 
school census of 1000 or ovcij to unite and 
fonn a high school district. Owing to the small 
population, high school development ha is of 
necessity been slow. The second school was 
found! in 1901; a thiul ill 1903; in 1905 tho 
number lose Lo 5, and in 1908 to 8 Tlicio 
aio but two pjivato high schools m Arizona, 
both of which are small Like California. 
An zona has wisely reserved the state fund and 
all state mul county taxes foi cleincn Lnry schools 
only, so that the high schools are suppoited 
wholly by separate taxation At present this 
is in the form of a tax on the districts main¬ 
taining’ them, theic being as yet no sLnle aid 
Higher and Special Education, The Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona, opened m 1891, is the only 
institution for liigUci education in tho state, 
Arizona maintains an industrial (reform) school 
at Benson for both sexes, and also appropriates 
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inonoy to cnro Tor ilg deaf, dumb, and blind 
in institutions in other states. Theie nro no 
professional schools in the state apart from the 
Uni varsity of Arizona mid the two state normal 
schools at Tempo uml Fl&BBtnfL The enabling 
net for the admission of Arizona ns a stnLc, 
however, provides for the giant to the state of 
120,000 vveras of laud for the state muveisity, 
for asylums for the deaf, blind, mul dumb, 
100,000 acics, foi normal schools, 200,000 
acres; for agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
150,000 acres, for a school of mines, 150,000 
ncics. E. P. G. 
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ARIZONA, UNIVERSITY OF, TUCSON, 
ARIZ — A coeducational institution for higher 
education maintained by tlic teiiitory na part 
of the system of public education. It wq & 
organized in 1SS5 in accordance with the 
requirements u[ the Mot nil Act of 1802 The 
statutes were revised in 190 J, and the govern¬ 
ment of the university wa^ placed in the bands 
of a Hoard of Regcuts consisting of the Gover¬ 
nor and Superintendent or Puhho Instruction, 
c.c officio t and 4 members appointed by the 
Governor for 4-year terms The university 
consists of the college of agriculture and me¬ 
chanical arLs, the school of mines, the ABiicul- 
tnral experiment station, and fclio preparatory 
department, it norma) department is author¬ 
ised by statute, but ling not yet been established* 
The piopnrnloi'y department is a mnnunl train¬ 
ing high achool with a 4 years' curriculum, 
and will probably d is appeal m Lime Respon¬ 
sive to the needs nml opportunities of the terri¬ 
tory, tli g university essentially lays emphasis 
on, mining engineering The 10 buildings 
which constitute tho plant and dormifcoiies of 
the University ara situated in a campus 55 
acres in extent commanding a view ol the moun¬ 
tains on all sides The univeistly is inniii' 
tained by federal and tei ntorial funda. Fifty- 
Beven sections of valuable pme land have been 
set npait by the. fcdcinl government for the 
ninvoisity, which will icccivo the title ns soon 
ns the tciriLory is admitted ns a state, liy 
the Morrill Act of 1890 the university received 
§25,000 a year which will ultimately bo doubled 
by the provisions of the Nelson Fund, created by 
net of 1907, under the Haleb Act tliQ university 
receive? 315,000 a year, and under the Adams 
Act of 19QG tho universiLy will ultimately be 
entitled to an nnmuil appropriation of SI5,000, 
The territoiial appropriation in 10QO was 
S35,50Q for tlio year Suing of money arc also 
ol)tamed from other sources, and iu addition 
the university hns two endowments Appli¬ 


cants foi admission to the freshman cla=5S must 
be afc least 16 yeftra of ilgc mui must satisfy 
requirements amounting to approximately 15 
Units. Candidates from approved high schools 
arc admitted without Domination except m 
English composition. Degrees of Rnchcloi of 
Philosophy and Bachcloi of Science arc given 
on the co tuple Han of a 4-ycar course The 
total number of students in 1000 was 201, of 
whom 100 weic in the picparntory depai tinciit 
There me 14 piofcssors, 3 assistant professors, 
and 23 inptructois and assistante, Keadric 
Charles Babcock, Ph D p is the president. 

ARKANSAS, STATE OF. — A part of the 
original territory of Tomaiiuui, obtained fiom 
France jn 1803 Tt was oiganizcd as a part of 
the Territory of Louisiana m 1805, then ns a 
part of the Terntoiy of Mib&ouri in 1812, mid 
finally ns the Territory of Arkansas in 1810 
In 183G it was admitted to tho Union ns tho 
25th state It is located in the South Ccntinl 
Division, mid has ft land tiroa of 53,045 squatc 
miles In size, it is a little larger than Penn- 
flylv&nin and New Jersey combined For 
administrative purposes the state is divided 
into 75 counties, and these in turn into school 
districts and towM In 1000 Ailimisas hud 
n population of 1,311,504, nnd ft density of 
population of 24.7- Its estimated population 
in 1^09 wna 1,434,017. 

Educational History. A niimboi of piivnto 
schools were opened in the teriiloi’y between 
1820 and 1830 An academy wftfl clmi tried in 
1S20, nnd in the same yeai the lust law i eluting 
to public schools was enacted Tint hvf 
required each county couit to appoint some 
citizen to look after tiic 10th flection lands and 
to U'ftse them, and provided tluit any income 
fioiU tlio lands should Lc used, under the 
management of tho ivulg-es of the court, fov 
the support of schools The constitution of 
183d contained a short article, which embraced 
n geiieial preamble as to the impoiLftncc of 
knowledge and learning, made it the duLy of 
the Legislature to caie for tlio school lands, and 
obligated it to pass) laws looking to intellectual, 
agricultural, nnd scientific impiovoincnt. 

Fiom 18-10 to 1S43 a number of special acts 
werU passed, pi ovicling for schools in various, 
tow nahips In 18-13 Uie fust gene) al school law 
iwig enacted Tins provided for the sale or the 
10th section lands, provided Tui tiuslcos foi 
each township; and made provision foi the 
examination of tenchoifl, foi n 4 mouths’ school, 
for the visitation of schools, foi the addition 
of Rues and forfeitures to the school fund, and 
for the distribution of binds to tlio townships. 
In the game yeai an ex-officio Slate Board of 
Education ivas cicalcd, consisting of the Gov¬ 
ernor, the Supreme Judges or the State, the 
Speaker or the House, the President of the 
Senate, and 10 members of the Legislature, 
xvho were to rejpoyt to the Legtelftturo and to 
ipak c icconiincndaiioria nd tg laws and meting 
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of improvement In 1853 the Secretary of 
Stfl-to waa made ex-officio Superintendent of 
Schools, and county commissioners wero given 
general supervision of all the schools in each 
county By 1854, when the first school re¬ 
port was mado, it was estimated that about 25 
per cent of the pupils of school age in the state 
were enrolled in public scliauls, and by 18G0, 
that about 750 public schools were in opera¬ 
tion m the stfito. These schools weie main¬ 
tained in small part by the income from the 
school land and school-land funds, and in large 
part by tuition fees, There was no general 
taxation foi education until after the Civil War. 

Beside these schools a numbci of academies 
were chartered between 1830 and 1861, charters 
for 62 such institutions being gi anted between 
1850 and 1SG1 Many of these were female 
academies* Tuition fees wero common in all 
of these schools, Three colleges, also, were 
chartered (luring this latter period. The Civil 
War put an ond to these efforts, and closed the 
schools and academies, The last icport issued 
undci the olcl conditions states tlmt " there aie 
but two public schools in existence in the state 11 
In 1SG7, the legislatinc of the locally re¬ 
organized stfito passed “An Act to establish a 
common-school system m the Stale" Tina 
levied the fust school tax in the lustoiy of Lhc 
state, a 2-inill tax, but the tax was not bo be 
levied “upon the property of persons of colai/' 
and the schools weie not to be open to their 
children A Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion for the state and a County School Com¬ 
missioner for each comity weie provided for* 
Each township was constituted a separata 
school district, but mcuiporatcd towns might 
be sot apart as special districts Three trus¬ 
tees weie provided for each district, and a 3- 
nionLhs' school ivus kept Taxes weie collected, 
school officials were elected, and a number of 
schools wore opened, but the further develop¬ 
ment of tins school system was cheeked by the 
unjoining of a niilitnry government, at the clot,o 
of the year, which supcisoiled the civil, and by 
the adoption of n, now constitution and the 
establishment of a reconsliuction government, 
This new constitution of 18GB made detailed 
provision for a free slate school system for all 
the clnldicn of the state; fuibiulc any md to 
religious or sertanan schools, piovulod for a 
State Hupei inlendenL of Public Instruction and 
Tol’ the establishment ami maintenance of a 
stale university, fixed the permanent school 
fund, airanged for its increase, and appropriated 
its annual icvonuc, togcthci with a poll tax of 
SI 00 and "so much of the ordinary revenue of 
tlu*State ns maybe neccssiny” for the niniiiLc- 
nnnee of schools; further piovidud fur a state 
school tax to insure a S-months’ term in every 
distncl, mid for district taxes for budding and 
furnishing schoolliouscs, and canvritcd all 
county huhnnl funds and the sale puce for nil 
school lands into the general treasury, aiul 
obligated the state to pay an annual inteiest 


on the same at the rate of 0 per cent The law 
of 1868 earned these provisions into effect, and 
in addition provided for astute Board or Educa¬ 
tion, for tcncheis' institutes, teachers' certifi¬ 
cates, separate schools for the two races, and 
for the appointment by the Governor of a cir¬ 
cuit superintendent for each of the 10 judicial 
circuits of the state. These men, xvho were to 
be paid a yearly salary of §3000 each, were 
virtually deputy state superintendents In 
1971 these circuit superintendents were super¬ 
seded by county superintendents. 

The new piovisions for education were the 
best Arkansas had so far lmd, but the new con¬ 
stitution and the laws framed under it had to 
bear the odium of the period of reconstruction, 
and the new system failed to secure the support 
of the people. Neverthekaa, some progress wna 
made dining the reconstruction period The 
number of pupils enrolled was increased to 
107,003 by 1870. blit by 1872 tlua had fallen 
off to 32,863 A state Teachcis' Association 
was organized in i860, the Arkansas Join nai of 
Education was established in 3870; the insti¬ 
tutions Tor the blind and (leaf were reorgnmxcd 
and reestablished; the University of Aikansns 
was established m 1871, and opened its doors in 
1872, with a teacher's training course included in 
the curriculum; aiul a bunch statu normal 
school foi negroes was established at Pine 
Bluff ill 1873, aurl began, its walk in LS75, On 
the other hand, the electors in many districts 
failed or refused to levy the schoolhousc taxes; 
tnxca, when paid, weie usually paid in greatly 
depreciated state scuutj m 1873 the lcvcnuc 
lavs weie lovisecl and the rtatc 2-mill appro¬ 
priation for bchools was cut off, reducing the 
state aid by Lincc-fourtht, and many of tho 
school districts, ns well na many of tho counties 
and also tho state as a whole, became deeply and 
often almost hopelessly involved u\ debt tty 
1874 the burden of debt and mismanagement 
had become so great that the reconstruction 
government was overthrown, and anothei new 
constitution was adopted 

The constitution of 1874, which prevails to¬ 
day, also mado piovision for a slate school 
system, but simplified the flyAem ? reduced 
expenses, and strictly hunted taxation Tlio 
Secretary of Stale was mndc officio Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Imbrue lion, until otherwise 
provided by the legislature, and Lhe legisla¬ 
ture was given povun lo establish such other 
school olFmins as might at any time seem neccs- 
smy- The general school law or 1S73 carried 
these provisions into effect, and the system 
adopted then lins pievAiled, in its main outlines, 
up to the present tune The office of State 
SupcimLeiulent of Public Instruction was re¬ 
established, but to the County Court, and to a 
county or judicial circuit Examiner was given 
the work usually done hy county superin¬ 
tendents, In 1907 mi optionnl law, by winch 
couuliea may vote on the epics Lion of establish¬ 
ing the office for the county, was enacted In 
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1809 h similar optional low ws passed, Ly 
winch nny county may vote on the question of 
county uniformity of texLbooka In 1907 tho 
hist independent state normal school was pro- 
vuled for, 

Pxeaen t School System. — The school system 
of Arkansas is at present organised afl follows: 
— At the head of the system ia a Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction, elected by the 
people for a 2-ycfti term. He receives a salary 
of S 2.100 per year, is vested with the Roneral 
superintendence of the business relating to tho 
common schools of blip state; examines tho 
appointees for county examiners; prepares mid 
furnishes all questions for state and county 
teachers' exnimnations, conducts the state 
examinations for slate certificates, and grants 
tlichC find life diplomas; prepares nil blank 
forms used, with the Auditor and the Secretary 
of Stale constitutes the Coimmssioncis of tho 
Common School Fund, which looks nftpi the 
preservation mid investment of the funds and 
the distribution oT the income, makes an annual 
report to the Governor on the school affairs of 
the state, with such lceomnicnilations as he 
deMips to make, apportions all school money 
once n year to the counties, piepnrcs a sug¬ 
gestive list of textbooks and apparatus from 
which adoptions may be made by the counties 
and school districts of the state; and prepares 
a gindcd common school course of study for 
usem the different school dislriols There is no 
stale hoard of education. 

The administration of educational Affairs m 
each covinty, except where it hna been voted 
since 1007 to establish the office of county 
supennttindent, is under tho charge of the 
county com t i\iwl a county examiner, The 
county coml appoitioua nil school money 
lcecivod from the stale oi fiom county funds 
Ui the diffcieut school districts, aiul appoints the 
examiner for a Icnn of 2 year* Tho county 
examiner arl.s, m part, ns the ipprcsentaLnc of 
the com l t In counties divided into two or 
moie judicial dish iris, jin examiner may bo 
np] mm toil for euchdislikL The cxmnitioi must 
hr* ii inidcmi nod an elector, must hold nr 
must oh lain n frisL-ginde teacher's licci^o, 
and receives ns Milnry mi amount fixed by the 
county judge, which amount is usallv equal 
lu the Mini of the fees paid by applicants for 
examination for licenses to tench The ex¬ 
aminer examines mid licenses all teachois for 
the county, nmy revoke licenses issued, foi 
cause, must con due l a Lear lieu 1 institute each 
vein*; is enjoined to promote Llic intcicstb of 
the public schools in hh* county, imist make 
an annual report to the SupounLciulont of 
Public Instruction; nncl muM report to the 
county court In counties which Imve voLed to 
have a county superintendent instead of a 
county nxiiminer, Lho snpoiinLondent pm forms 
the duties indicated [or the examiner, and re- 
ccivos, a salary of not less than $000 n or moie 
Limn S120U per year 


Each county is divided into a number of 
school districts, winch nifty be added to, divided, 
or dissolved by the county coiut, acting on peti¬ 
tion For each district 3 directors are elected. 
Transfers of chiklien from one school district 
to another arc made by the county court, 
which transfers, with the children, the taxes 
paid by their pinout* The annual school 
district meeting; is still retained in Arkansas 
as an nnpoitunt fcntuic of lural school manage¬ 
ment The meetings arc invested with the 
power to elect school trustees, who imisfc be able 
to rend and write; to locate the schoolhouse, 
to deter mine by vote the amount of the district 
tax up to 7 mills, which may be raided for 
schools, to determine the length of time the 
schools shall be kept open, and, in ease the 
funds arc not sufficient to sustain a school Tor 
3 months, the meeting may vote to lmvo no 
school at all that year and to save the funds Tor 
the next year, In each school difctiict the 
Board of Dncolors so elected shall make pro¬ 
visions for sepaiate schools loi white and 
colored children, "shall ndopl such other 
mensmes wa they may judge expedient for enny- 
ing the bee school system into effectual ancl 
uniform operation", shall have clmige of the 
buildings and grounds, have power to employ 
trncheis and fix then wages, and draw orders 
for tile payment or the bamo, though all teachers 
employed must he at least four degtecs of re¬ 
lationship removed from nny school director; 
must adopt textbooks where county uniform¬ 
ity does not exist J may permit a jnivate school 
to he taught m the schoolho vise, when the public 
school is not in session; and must make annual 
reports to the chstnct meeting and to the county 
examiner, oi to the county superintendent 
whoie such an officer exists 

Any incorporated (own or city nmy be or¬ 
ganized ns a special school district, by petition 
mid special election. At the election the elec¬ 
tors vote for or against special organisation, 
foi 0 clucctuL'k, and Ccir or against a special 
tax. DoanK of Dneclotfl m such special elic¬ 
it ids have the panic panels ns snniki boards 
in. icrrultn districts; and, ui addition, may 
oigaluxe gindcd and high schools, nmy em¬ 
ploy principals and superintendents, may 
admit pupils horn other clistucts by then own 
act; may appoint boaids of visitors to inspect 
the schools, imd boards of oxammcis to ex¬ 
amine teachers; and may borrow money for 
school buildings on notes oi mortgages Jii the 
jinrnc of the district. All teachers employed 
in any kind of dmtnct must hold a lugular 
^tale or county cci'tifienlc, though tire bonid of 
examiners in special districts is to examine 
the teachers again as to their fitness to tench 
in the schools of the special disLrict, 

School Support —Arkansas onginally re¬ 
ceived 880,460 acres fiom the 16th section 
grimly made to the state by Tongiess for 
schools, and aho Lwo townships (10,080 acres) 
of saline lands fm schools- The state also 
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received two townships of hnul foi a seminary 
of learning, and tins, wiLh the consent of Con- 
gies.a in IS If, was added to the common school 
Land fund. The first state constitution, in 
1836, maclo iL the duty of the general assembly to 
improve the 1 finds and apply tlic income "to 
llic accomplishment of the object for which they 
fire 01 may bo intended." In 1849 the sale of 
these lands by survey, division into tinets of 
not ovci 40 ncios, and sale by public aucLion 
was piovidccl foi by law, and the same method 
piacticnlly is still used, Many sales were 
made, but the Tund accumulated was all lost 
hofoie the close of the Civil War. Much was 
lost in Arkansas bonds and by payments made 
in Confederate money, and the Inst SSOOO of 
tlic fund was appropriated to the Roneinl state 
fund and used to buy medicines for the Con¬ 
federate troops, and the medicines were lost on 
a steamer which was wrecked on the lh-azos 
Itivoi m Texas 

At the close of the wni about four fifths of 
the lands were still unsold, and the chums of 
the school fund against the state amounted to 
tinco quarters of a million of dollars The debt 
to the school fund has never been capitalized 
or paid Since the wai a new school fund of 
S1,135,2-79 has been built up. The animal stale 
nppiopiiation for schools consists of the inter¬ 
est on this, amounting m 1905-190S to 534,035, 
and of the proceeds of a stato tax of 3 mills, ns 
rcqunetl by the state constitution, which in 
1907-1908 produced $1,018,250 Tnia fund is 
apportioned to the counties on the sole basis of 
thcnumbei of cluldicn G—21 ycais of ngc listed 
in the Counties. After reaching the county 
fcicasuries, the proceeds of the SI poll taxes 
(about 6200,000 each year) is added, and the 
fund is then apportioned by the counties to the 
school districts on this game school census basis 
No county school tax ia levied District taxa¬ 
tion up to 7 mills may be levied by individual 
district, and in 1907-1008 $1,518,250 came 
from this souice. 

The total amount expended foi schools din ing 
the last year for which reports are available 
was $2,491,801 Baaed on the total popu¬ 
lation of the state tins was equal to n per capita 
expenditure of SI.71 a your, which is an nicicase 
of 02 per cent in eight years. The South Cen¬ 
tral Division expended $1 80, the NoiLh Con¬ 
ti nl llivison $5.03, and the U.S as a whole 
$1.27 Tho average daily expenditure per 
pupil was U 4 cents, and the total ycaily ex¬ 
penditure pci pupil in average daily attendance 
was $10 72. This is lower than in the majoiity 
of the Southern slftles. In amount raised for 
each child 5-18 yean, (S5 35), tho state is a 
little below flic average for all the Southern 
states, but is much below the average for the 
US, aa a whole (815,52) The state is very 
poor relatively, as is shown by the amount 
($1.41) which each male must contribute to 
piovido SLOG for each child 5-18 years of age. 
Only 5 states have to pay more, all of these 


being in tho South These figurca, taken in 
connection with those foi attendance and term, 
lcvenl the lelutiyc poverty and the poor educa¬ 
tional facilities piovidccl 

Educational Conditions —Of the total popu¬ 
lation in 1900,28 per cent were negiocs, and 
0S.9 per cent wcie iiativo born In 13 counties 
( lie blacks exceed the whites, and in 4 counties 
they exceed the whiles by or over 4 to 1. The 
state is lUral and ngiiciilturnl, as 01.5 per ernt 
lived in country distncts in 1000, nnd but 5.4 
per cent in cities of 8000 inhabitants or over. 

The nvcinge length of term provided in 
Arkansas was 93 0 clays as against 118 2 dnys 
for the South Ccnlral Division, and J 54 1 
dnys foi the U.S as a whole. No othci state 
except North Caiohna and South Carolina pio- 
vidcd less than 100 days of school, 

In percentage of the school population, 5—IS 
years of age, enrolled in the schools (74.27 poi 
cent), and in the peicentnge of the number en¬ 
rolled, in average daily attendance (03.50 pci 
cent), Arkansas is a little below the aveingc foi 
the SouthCcntinl Division. Tins is equal to an 
nverngo daily Attendance of 59.7 dnys for each 
pupil enrolled, and 44 3 daysr for each child 5—IS 
years of age, as against 75.7 and 49 0 days for 
tlic South Central Division, and 1QD 3 and 76 1 
days for the U S. as a whole Two states were 
lower than Arkansas in either item No sta¬ 
tistics arc available to enable ono to scpaiatc 
the above peiccntngcs for white nnd colored 
schools 

Tho state Ims a combined compulsory attend¬ 
ance and child labor taw, but no means of 
enforcing it or of regulating truancy am pio- 
vided. Twelve weeks of schooling arc required 
of nil cluldieii under 14, and children under 12 
shall not be employed in nny factory oi manufac¬ 
turing establishment unless a widowed mother 
or a totally disabled faLher is dependent upon 
the labor of the child forsuppoit, but in no ease 
shall a child uncloi 10 be allowed to vvoik 

Little is taught in tho schools beyond tho 
com moil branches, except Aikansas lihtory, 
Manual tunning is taught in but two cities in 
tho state The schools arc only puilinlly 
graded, and many offer only an incomplete 
elementary school com sc. The schools leave 
much tn bo doMiccl, and, considered broadly, 
arc among the pooicsL in tho South 

In illiteracy, nceoiding to the census of 1900, 
one peison in five could not lead or vviitc, 
the pci ecu tago being 20 4 per cent As between 
the races, 11,5 pci cent of the whiles and 43 
per cent- of the licgioes were llliteiate These 
are about average percentages Tor tho Southern 
states 

In material conditions, despite rapid ad¬ 
vances made vvitlnn the post eight years, 
the schools me stiLl poorly housed and poorly 
financed, and the tenchcis are poorly paid 
The estimated average value of nil the school- 
houses in use in tho state, public nnd private, 
was only S70G, In June, 1906, the School Dime- 
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tors reported 1102 schoolliousea out of a total 
of 5238 ag being worth less til nil $100 each, 
mid nearly one half of this number as worth 
leeq than $50 each. No state aid has been 
granted toward building bettor school lion ws, 
aa has linen done in n numbel* of southern 
states, find there la no supervision of school- 
house plana. 

Teachers and Training. The state employed 
8207 teachers. Of these 4G pfrr cent were men; 
and 19 per cent were far colored schools No 
statistics are available from which the percent¬ 
ages of teadicia who have had any kind of 
professional training can be calculated, blit 
something of the professional status of tho 
Leaching force can be determined from the kinds 
of tone lien' licenses held Tire third-grade 
license, based on im examination in vending, 
writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geog¬ 
raphy, and IT.S history, and good for only 6 
months, wn3 held by 22 per cent of the teachers, 
the second-grade license, based on the third- 
grade subjocts and the history of Arkansas; 
physiology, and the theory ( and practice of 
teaching, in addition, and valid for 1 year, >vag 
held by 31 per cent of the teachers, the first- 
grade license, based on the seeond-grAdo sub¬ 
jects and civil government and elementary 
algebra, in addition, and good for 2 ycais, was 
held by 45 per cent of the teachers, sLato 
licenses, based on the first-grade subjects and 
an examination in algebia, plane geometry, 
genoial history, rhetoric, and civil government, 
in addition, and good for 6 ycais, find lire 
diplomas, issued oil still further examination 
in physics, mental philosophy, Latin, natural 
history, constitutions of Arkansas and the U,S , 
and art of teaching, wcic together held by but 
2 per cent of the teachers It ia impossible 
to separate the percentages for white and 
negro teacher a, 

The average monthly salaries by grades of 
license Heja.— 


I.icrNmi 1 

Males 

Fciullb 

Dorn 

State 1 

s- 

s- 

§73,52 

Fitet Grade 

48.12 

40,40 


Second Grade 

38.00 

34.00 

_ 

Third Grade 

33.24 

30 40 

— 


With an average fen^th of teim of 93 0 days for 
the 7G counties, with 4 counties averaging 
less than 00 days, with but 18 counties averag¬ 
ing over 100 days, mu[ with 4G.0 per cent of the 
teachers men, the quality of the service ren¬ 
dered may be imagined. 

As a means of improving the teachers in 
service an institute of one week must be held by 
tile county examiner or superintendent in 
each county, in June of each year, and for 
3 days’ attendance teachers may have their 


license?! to teach renewed for the time for 
which they were originally granted, though 
not exceeding one yenr; third-gmcle licenses 
cannot pc renewed more than once; and sec¬ 
ond-grade ^ licenses more than twice. If a 
teacher's license expired during the term lor 
which he or she was employed to tench, no 
further license fa necessary to completo the 
term. 

For the training ot teachers the state uni¬ 
versity lias maintained a. normal department 
since it began, and the branch normal behool 
for negroes at Pine BlulT has been m existence 
since 1875, but, though repeatedly urged by 
successive state superintendents, nothing was 
done toward establishing a normal school lor 
white tcaclicis until 1007. 

Secoiidai y Education,— Thonumbci of special 
flchool districts is constantly incieasing, and 
m these graded schools have been ai gnawed, 
iuul, \i\ some cnees, move or Icbs complete high 
schools as well There me now about 200 
special districts in the state; out of n total of 
more than 5000 diulvicts. The- Inst report 
showed there were 94 public high schools in the 
Elate, with an average emollment of about 50 
students and nn average oi 2 h tcncheis to tlio 
school, and lfl private high schools with about 
75 pupils and 3 teaching to the school, Seven 
of the public high schools were for the negro race. 
No high school law and no special qualifications 
for high school teachers exiat, and where high 
schools are formed they me suppoitod wholly 
by local taxation, The high schools which 
exist are only pmtinlly complete, find a high 
school system for the state is yet to bo evolved. 

Higher and Technical Education .—The 
Unfrersity of Arkansas fg.u), at Fayetteville, 
was opened in IS72 In nddition to the state 
university theie are 9 denomination a] colleges 
in tlm at ate, all established since 1S72, 2 of 
them being for negroes, The 3 r have smell 
endowments, and do a relatively low grndc of 
vfQik The state also maintains the Arkansas 
School for the Blind, and the Arkansas Deaf- 
Mute Institute, both located at Little Rock 

The following ib n list of eolkgcs m the &Utc J — 


Institution 

LOCATION 

Otened 

Control 

Fen 

For rrMw 
Arkoims Cu'hgo 

flu tea villa 

1872 

Tresby, 

Batli Sdxg? 

Hcn d ri\ Coll c Re 
Gan eft llii Co lie 3 D 

Conwny 

ArknJeljohli) 

1894 

M ]3 Bo 

bath Saipa 

ISS0 

Unfit. 

DotJ* So* pa 

IleiulctMiari Collecc 
Atk CXunUrVid 

irkntl chili let 

1 SD0 

Mclli 

Curjb 

Presb. 

Doth Soles 

CdIU-ro 

Coni rill Duals t , 

ClDrksVillo 

1SD1 

Uoll, Select 

College . , , 

Conway j 

1BD2 

Uupt. | 

Women 

For Wfyrote 
Arknmiiia Canlist 
Call (‘go , 

Fh 11 sraef Smith, 

Little Hock 

_ 

Bflpl' 

UdILi Scre/i 

Collc^o . 

SaullilondCollego 

kiltie Hook 

_ 

M J2 

Balh SOI Gif 

South In ml 

■ 

Frlertda 

Daili Berea 


E. P. C. 
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ARKANSAS BAPTIST COLLEGE, LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK, —A coeducational institution 
owned and controlled by the negio Baptists 
of Arkansas, and organized in 1881, Liter¬ 
ary, religions, and industrial training is the mm 
of the college Giammnr school, academic, 
college, nnd music departments arc maintained, 
and commercial and theological coin sea nre 
given It is intended to lav stiongcr empha¬ 
sis on industrial training, and the Griggs Indua- 
tiial Pal m awaits development ah soon as funds 
can be obtained, The largo majority of the 
pupils are m the giainmar school and academic 
dcpailmcnts. Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Theology nro given. There are 
15 instructors in the institution Jos A, 
Booker, A M., D D., is the president 

ARKANSAS COLLEGE, BATESVILLE. 
ARK, —A coeducational institution oignnuecl 
in 1872 and under the control of the Synod of 
Arkansas of the Ficabyteimn Church of the 
United States. Preparatory and college de¬ 
partments nre maintained. Admission to tho 
college is by lcquiroments equivalent to about 
8 points work in high school, Degrees arc 
granted by the coll ego TJieio is n faculty of 
7 piofcnsors and several assistants, Eugene 
It. Long, AM., Ph.D., ig the president 

ARKANSAS CUMBERLAND COLLEGE, 
CLARKSVILLE, ARK — A coeducational in¬ 
stitution under the auspices of tho Arkansas 
Synod of tho Picsbytenan Church Primary, 
academic, college, and fine arts departments 
arc maintained Free tuition ia given to pia- 
bnlioncrE for the ministry. A noimal comso 
for teachers ie oiTered, preparing for teachers 1 
certificates. Admission to tho college is by re¬ 
quirements equivalent to about C points of high 
school work. There is a faculty of 12 inombers 
Ilov. G. D Crawford, D D , is the piesidcnt, 

ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF, FAYETTE¬ 
VILLE, ARK —A state institution for the 
provision of higher education, organized in 
1871 under the Morrill Act of 1862, the bene¬ 
fits of which were accepted, as also of the Act 
of 1800, the Hatch Act of 1887, and the Adams 
Act, 1006 Tuition ia free, except in law, medi¬ 
cine. music, and art The plant consists of 
II buildings nnd clormitoiiea Admission ia 


by examination requiring at present 11^ units, 
to be raised up to 14 units by 1012 Certifi¬ 
cates of accredited schools aic also accepted 
lor admission. The following departments 
nre included in the university the college or 
liberal nitg, sciences and engineering, the col¬ 
lege of agriculture, the agricultural experiment 
station, the conservatory of music and art, 
and the pieparatory school, all located at 
Fayetteville j at Lifctlo Rock qfc the medical 
and law schools, and at Pme BlufT the branch 
normal school The pieparatory school o If era 
a course of one ycai only. A dcpaitmcnt of 
secondary education is maintained by the 
mnveihity to inquire into high school condi¬ 
tions, to oigamzc such schools, and exeicisc 
supervision over them, Degrees nre given in all 
dcpiutments of study except the normal course, 
in which n certificate, nccopted as a license 
to teach in a slate school for 0 years, is given 
There nre 25 professors, 7 associate, and 10 
adjunct professors, and 27 instrnctois and nssiBt- 
nnta at the Fayetteville departments. John 
Newton Tillman, LL.D, is the piesidcnt 

ARMENIA, AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN. — 

See Missions, Educationai., Aspect of Mod- 

EI1N. 

ARMOLJRINSTITBTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Founded in 1802 by Philip 
D Armoui of Chicago " foi all who arc ear¬ 
nestly seeking tcchmcnl education ”, the mm 
of the institute is, broadly, " to help those who 
wish to help themselves.” The Institute is 
intended to affoid a combination of " bioad 
scientific training with the elements of libcial 
cultuic ” There are included in the Institute 
the college of engmetning, Armour Scientific 
Academy, evening class instruction, and sum¬ 
mer comses Of these the scionLific academy, 
which offers a prepai atopy course to the college 
of engineering, is to be discontinued after the 
academic yem 190G-1D10 The college of en¬ 
gineering is organized in 14 departments, giving 
courses in mechanical, electrical, civil, chemical, 
and firo protection engineering; nichitccturc. 
mathematics, physics, English, history, and 
political science, language, economies, and phi¬ 
losophy, physical cuUulc ami graduate work 
Admission is by certificate Bom an academy 
or high school of good standing, or by exami¬ 
nation, tho requirements for which are equiva¬ 
lent to 15 units. The degree or Bachelor or 
Science is given in the different departments 
OH completion of a 4 years' prescribed course 
and pi csen tntion of a thesis Tho evening 
classes arc nrranged to meet the needa of those 
who are engaged duiing the day in tcchmcnl 
pursuits Shop work is given, and n college 
preparatory course is offered. Correspondence 
school students largely avail tliomselves of tlicso 
facilities. The plant includes 6 buildings, 
while the architectural and firo protection 
engineering courses aro earned on in build- 
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inga at some distance from the main inatitute. 
The laboratories contain the most modern 
equip mo nt, and afford excellent facdituMi fov 
rcscaioh, The librnry contains 25,000 volumes, 
2600 pamphlets and 150 periodicals, and is 
prim aril y a 1 dormice libiary foi engineering 
BLudonta. Among the publications of the 
Institute arc the Armour Engines*, a semi¬ 
annual technical publication, mid the Intcgial, 
an annual publication mhted by the junior 
class. The Chapin Club, organized in 1907. 
has for its objeob the promotion of the social 
interests and wdfare of the students. In 1909- 
1009 tile students \voia distributed as follows, 
in engineering —170 in electrical, 141 in civil, 
104 in in cell nnicnl, 45 in chemical, 17 in /ire 
protection; in architecture, 100, special stu¬ 
dents, 21, 616 students took evening classes. 
The faculty includes 12 professors, 11 nssocuiLe 
professors, 12 assistant professor, and 25 
instructor The valuo of tlic plant is esti¬ 
mated at $5,000,000, the productive endow¬ 
ment is $1,500,000, and the annual income i3 
$215,000. Frank Wnkeley Gunaaulus, D D., 
LL D , ia the President. 

ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPIN (1830- 
1S03) —Tile organize] of the Hampton Insti¬ 
tute, for negiocs and Indians, wna born on 
the Hawaiian islands, of missionary parents, 



Gunural R A Aimatront 


the educational needs of buck ward peoples 
which ivns subsequently of so much value to 
him in his work Among the negroes jind Indians, 
He was at the head of a colored lcgiment 
during the Civil War, retiring at ila close with 
the mnk of brigadier-general. He was selected 
by General Ho wild as superintendent of edu¬ 
cation of the Freodmon's Buieaii {qu) foi 
Virginia. Two years later (18GS), realising 
the mdwbU'iitl needs at the colored people, ho 
oigamzed the Hampton Normal and Agricul¬ 
tural Institute {q,u ), tho pm cut of many such 
institutions hi Amciica, During the 26 years 
that he directed Hampton (1808-1SD3), Gen- 
ciril ArmsLiong practically fashioned the edu¬ 
cational policy of the native Indinna and tho 
negroes, and the men and women that he 
trmnud became the lenders nrnong their own 
people He was the authoi of several papers 
on the education of negroes and Indians, 

"VV. S M. 

Sec Hampton Institute. 

Rcferencea: — 

Pbuiohy Address in Memory of Qer\cral Samuel C. 

Armstrong (Uoston, 1KDB.) 

T a loot, Edith Armstrong. S. C> Armstrong, A 
BiCQraphwul Study (Now York, 1004.) 

Sue or tide* iuArt'Ulficilfontfiti/, Yob 73, p q 0 , Edutalianal 
/fen. Yol 0 j p, 105, 

ARNAUXD, ANTOINE.—After St Cyian 

(q i/0 the moat imp enfant member of tliG 
Port-Iloyal (r/.i;.), Porn in 1012, the son of a 
lawyer, lie was emly destined to cntci the stime 
profession as his father lie changed, however, 
from law to theology. He obtained the docto¬ 
rate in 1641, and cntci ed the Society of the 
Sorbonne in 1G43 In the same ycai lie wi'cifco 
his Liurc dcr la jWqucidc cohmiuituon, winch 
brought upon 1dm the ennutyof the Jc&Oitfl, 
who persecuted him Tor the rest of his life with 
tlioir attacks Amaiild was a strong defender 
of Jansenism In 1G5G he was excluded from 
the Soibonne. In IMS he had joined the 
Port-Royalists Although he did not tench 

he explores a keen mteicst in education, gnu 
wrote a il lemon on the Regulations of ,Studies 
m the Humanities {Minwue sm U Rfyhmcnl 
dcs Jttudes dans les Lethes hvumines), Many 
of his writings were on school subject, [md 
many others lie jnspned Among these arc 
the General (fiamviar (Ginmmtnc Genitals)) 
1000; Elements of Geomduj {Elements de 6Mo- 
melne), 1660-1001, tlic treatise on Logic (ho- 
piqne), 1GG2 In 1079 Aimuld was compelled to 
leave Fiance, and spent the rest of Ins day* in 
Belgium, hjtc so many of hif* fronds, trying to 
find a new homo lie died in Brussels in 1094 
See article on Pout-Royal 


Jan, 30, 1S39. lie lcccivcd his preliminmy 
education in the Oalm College, Hawaii and 
was graduated from Williams College For 
several years lie was connected with the dc- 
paitinent of public instruction of Hawaii, 
where lie obtained the expert knowledge of 


Referents'.— 

CAnnfc, I Les PtdtiQvQviesrh Porl-lloi/nl (Pnria, lfi87 ) 
C AUhT, F, and Jones, A. D For Hie gal Education 
(New Yojk, 1«UB.) 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ (1700-1800).— 
A Gciman patriot and poob, Horn at Schoritz 
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on the island of Rilgen, which then belonged 
to Sweden, lie received Ins education at the 
gymnnsimn of Stralsund and tho universities 
of Grcifswftld and Jwm In 1800 he began to 
lecture in Greifswnlcl on history and philology. 
Ilia history of serfdom in Pomerania (1803) 
brought about the liberation of the Fomeiniiinn 
peasants, Hia real hie work commenced in 
1806 with Ins attacks on Napoleon m his 
Spirit of the Time s (Fowl Geisl dev Zeil). 
Oil account of this he was forced to flee for his 
life; he went first to Sweden, and fin ally, in 
1812, to Sb. Petersburg From there he 
issued a large number of patriotic articles and 
pamphlets which were very influential in rous¬ 
ing the German people for their war of libera¬ 
tion fiom the Napoleonic despotism. After 
Napoleon’s defeat in Russia, Arndt leturncd to 
Germany, whctc he continued hi a literary ac¬ 
tivity Some of Ins inspiring war lyrics, such 
as ITas wL dcs Deittschen Valerland? and Der 
Gott, do Eisen wachson Zicss, der wollle keinc 
ICnechtc, are sung in German schools to tins day, 
In 1817 he was called qs professor of history to 
the newly established University of Bonn, but, 
incurring the displeasure of the government oil 
account of hia liberalism, he was suspended 
from offico in 1820 and lcmaincd in letircmcnfc 
until restored on the accession of Frederick 
William IV m 1840. Tlio following year ho 
was elected Rector of the University, and in 
1818 sent as a delegate to the first German 
parliament in Frankfort. Ilig ninetieth birth¬ 
day was celebrated with gicat enthusiasm nil 
over Germany m 1S50; a month Inter he died 
in Bonn 

11 Father Arndt 11 was n typical representa¬ 
tive of German idealism; he had a deeply lcli- 
gious nature, full of the lovo of his countiy 
and or liberty. As a univcisity tenchci lie was 
very popular, not on account of gient scholar¬ 
ship, bub through hia inspiring eloquence and 
personal magnetism His Bpccinl contributions 
to pedagog}' me chiefly contained in lus Frag- 
meats on Human Education (1805) Ills ideas 
on education aie based on those of Rousseau, 
ho insists on a harmonious development of the 
physical, icstheLic, moinl, and intellectual natuie 
or tlio child, on teaching by induction, and a 
careful study of the individuality of chtldicn 

F. M. 

ARNOBIUS, THE ELDER, (also known as 
AFER) — A Chiistinn wnfcor born riming the 
latter part of the third ccnUuy in Sicca Venerea 
in Nuinklm. Nothing is known of his early 
life and training, but from the fact that he was a 
llicloiician by profession it must be inferred 
that he had received the usual course of disci¬ 
pline in the schools After his conversion to 
Christianity lie wrote n work in seven books 
called Adoetsua Gentes, the main object of which 
was to lcfute the charge that the calamities 
of the world were caused by the u impiety ,p 
of the Christians. It Is not a profound work, 


though skillful use is made of the cuncnt criti¬ 
cisms of the opponents of the new faith. It 
reveals the influence of his rhetorical tiaining. 
In the second book he discussed the nature of 
the soul with considerable acumen, advancing 
the somewhat unusual doctrine that n belief 
in the soul’s immortality has a prejudicial effect; 
on human life lie combated, as Juslin did, 
Plato's thcoiy that knowledge is essentially 
lemimscence, The argument gf the il/etto, he 
declared, does not prove that the answers gi\en 
by the slave to tho gcoinctncnl questions of 
Socrates were owing to a knowledge! oT the 
subject already existing in him, but (1) to tho 
use of Ins own intelligence (wlelligentia) t and 
(2) to tho methodical manner in which tlio 
questions were put to him As un apologist 
and critic Arnobius cxoi ted but small influence, 
and hia chief significance foi education lies m 
his discussion of the soul. II, D 

(The works of Arnobius have been edited 
by Oohler (1840) and others, and tianslatcd 
into English qs Vol XIX of tlio Antc-Nicene 
Library Cf E. Itiussmann, Arnob und 
Lucretius, in Philologus , Vol 2CXVI, 1807.) 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1S22-1SS8), — Son 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby; educated 
at Rugby. Winchester, and Bnlhol College, 
Oxford, Fellow of Oriel College (1846), for tv 
short time mnstcr at Rugby; Inspector of 
Elementary Schools under the Education De¬ 
partment (1051-1800), during which period he 
published almost all ins poetry and prose 
writings. In 1859 he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner to the Royal Commission, which, 
under the Duke of Newcastle, inquired into 
the state of popular education in England. On 
bclniir of tho Commission, lie investigated tho 
state of education in France. Switzerland, and 
Holland, and reports which. ho based upon 
Ins inquiries wore subsequently published as 
pari of the Rcpoil of the Commismn, In 
1805 he was appointed by the Schools’ Inquiry 
Commission to investigate the system of educa¬ 
tion of tho middle and upper classes in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Ilia report 
was published by tho Commissioners. As 
Inspector of Schools he wrote general leporls 
on Elementary Schools in 1862-1858, 1800, 
1801, 1803, 1807, 1800, 1S71, 1872, 1874, 1876, 
1878, 18S0, 1692, and leporls on some of tho 
Training Colleges at intervals between the 
years 1853 and 1808 These rcnoiLa were sub¬ 
sequently edited and published by his friend, 
Loul Sandfoul 

Matthew Arnold excited strong influence on 
English educational ideas foi tlnec reasons: 
(1) Ho was one of the English wnteis of high 
distinction who have pressed upon the nation 
tlio fundamental importance of public educa¬ 
tion ns a factor in the well-being of tho state. 
Thousands of men and women holding high 
jiositions in government and in society had 
their thoughts turned by Matthew Arnold'a 
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writings to tlie subject of education, horn which 
they would otherwise have shrunk from lack of 
interest in its ordinary presentation. Much of 
the administrative interest in public education 
which became noticeable m .England in the 
last twenty ycflis of the reign of Queen Victoria 
limy in part be Linccd to the literary influence 
ol Matthew Arnold, (2) lie took delight m 
making his fellow countrymen fed ashamed by 
contrasting the meager educational activities 
of the English State and those of France, Ger- 
imnv, ancl other continental peoples. Having 
grown up at a tnno when the English nation 
was strongly self-confident and little inclined, 
to admit tins superiority of any foreign system 
of social organization^ Arnold indulged himself 
in the opposite habit, and idealized foreign 
systems of education and government, partly 
with the intention or impressing his fellow citi¬ 
zens with the need for reform, partly fiom n 
nat 111 id tendency to see the weak side ol English 
habits of mind and to overestimate the merits 
of Continental methods of education, (3) Uo 
was one of tho literary lenders of the icaction 
against individualism in English national life 
and against tlio influence (wrongly identified 
by him with Puritanism) which minimized the 
functions of the State in promoting collec¬ 
tive well-being by means of public education 
and state-aided culture, Matthew Arnold's 
influence was increased by the fact that he 
was the son of the man who had been the chief 
reformer of the English public schools Bril¬ 
liant in literary criticism, a mnster of political 
irony, politely pitiless in lus salire of English 
social and intellectual prejudice, he helped n\ 
making England seir-cons clous, dissatisfied 
with itself, vaguely collectivist in its educational 
ideal, and lendy to accept immense develop¬ 
ment of public expenditure and of state inspec¬ 
tion in educational work. His influence was 
solvent, unsettling, provocative, with a ceitnin 
foreign strain in it which went with n lack of 
insight into the historical significance of many 
points of vigw traditionally accepted in Eng¬ 
land Of foreign schools and political institu¬ 
tions ho was an impics&ionaYjie observer rather 
limn a sagacious critic lie rarely struck a 
true balance between the satisfactory and the 
mischievous results of any form of governmental 
con tied in education; he was a brilliant unpre*- 
faionist rather than a scientific investigator. 
He idealized the action of the State without 
measuring the practical effects of organized 
bureaucracy In his political idenl, his father's 
almost Hebraic theocracy hnd faded into a 
somewhat dilettante admiration for govern¬ 
mental action, for many of the practical 
results of which he would himself have felt 
profound distaste For the more scientific 
study of educntionnl methods as applied to 
the problems of teaching lie showed compara¬ 
tively little aptitude. A responsible officer 
of the Education Department during the years 
in which the system of "payment by results “ 


deeply injured the work of the beat English 
elementary schools, he did comparatively little, 
even in his public writings, and still less by 
poisonnl inllucncc and protest, to check ad¬ 
ministrative tendencies which wcic huiLful to 
the best interests of English elementary educa¬ 
tion, But no English writer of Ins time, with 
the exception of Her belt Spencer {q.») rind 
possibly of Iluxlcy ( 7 . 11 .), did so much in popu- 
Inming the discussion of educational pioblcma. 
He approached them, however, from the point 
of view cJ political philosophy and government, 
lather than fiom the standpoint of psychology 
or physiology lie thought rather loosely 
about forms oT public eontiol in education, 
and, while weakening lespcet for individual 
cnLcrpiise, threw blit little light upon the de¬ 
fects of oignimcd democracy m the spheio of 
educational govern incut, lie was strongly im- 
p ices eel by the achievements of Gcnnniiy in 
the public provision of secondnry and higher 
education, hut did not pi cm to any point of 
thoroughness his inquiry into the fmuhuncnlid 
difTcidices between dificionl foims of national 
organization. As an education a L writer, his 
chief service to England lay in Jus reiterated 
niul urgent ndvice in regard to the provision 
of a liberal secondary education foi the masses 
of the people, but his achievements ns an edu¬ 
cational thinker were on n much lower plane 
than lus work in poetry and in literary cuticisin 

M. E B 
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ARNOLD, THOMAS (1795-1842) — Head- 
mas ter of llugby School, 182S-1842; was born 
at Cowes in the Isle of Wight, where bia father 
was Collector of the Customs, lie wna edu¬ 
cated (1803-1807) at Warminster (where he was 
much influenced by reading Joseph Priestley's 
Lectures on History) and at Winchester Collrgo 
(1807-1811) From lus Winchester expot ioncc 
fie derived many of hib ideas ns to school disci¬ 
pline nnd jia to fcho benefit of intrusting elder 
boys in nschool with authority over the younger 
See bis article on the discipline of public 
Behoofs in 1835 Winchester tindiLions (among 
the most ancient in English education) largely 
influenced Arnold when in later years he 10 - 
ovganiml the school We at Rugby 
I 11 1811, in lus sixteenth year, he was elected 
Scholar of Corpus Chris ti College, Oxford, 
in 1814 he was placed in the first class 111 Litteiae 
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Hvmamorcs. Aa an under graduate at Corpus religious and political conviction, At I nlu- 

ho became the intimate friend of J. T Cole- ham also lie began lus first edition of Tluiey- 

ridge and of John ICeblc. Through Coleridge, elides and Ins studies in the histoiy of Greece 

Arnold became acquainted with the Lyrical nnd Rome In 1825, in order to rend Nie- 

Ballads and the first edition of Woitlsworth's tiuhr's History of Rome, he learned German 

poems. The young men became zealous Theocratic m his mstincLs, he desired to apply 

disciples of Worclswoi th's philosophy The the principles of the Gospel to the legislation 

teaching of the Lake poets brought out in and administration of the modem State 
Arnold, who lmd a natural leaning lowntcl He opposed tile quietism nnd intellectual 

practical and evidently useful studies, a feeling inertia of the Evangelicals, and the tendency 

for lofty and imaginative thoughts which lmcl of the True l an a 11 s to sepaiate Church from 

n great spiritual influence upon his life, Arnold State. His ideal was a political community 

took pm ticiiJnr delight in long country rambles inteipenctiatcd by Christian piinciplcs, and 
in the beauties of nature, and in the &ca and applying those piinciplcs in it s laws nnd nd- 

shipping Always lmpieasionable, ancl insen- ministration — the latter including a system 

sibly changing hia point of view under the of national education 

dominant opinions of his time or of valued In December, 1827, lie was elected head- 
friends, Arnold owed much to the influences master of Uugby. One of hia fitends, Di 

of his caily education at Wincliester and Os- Hawkins, nftorwnuli. PrcfvosL of Oucl, predicted 

ford, the cffecta of which were ncvci clTaccd that if Arnold weic elected to the hoiulmrifcLei- 

from hia mind and character He evidently ship of Rugby lie would change the face of 

obtained more valuable education from his education all though the public schools of 

contemporaries, especially at college, and England In August, 1828, lie entered upon 

from Ins private studies, than fiom the actual his new office When he became headmaster 

instruction wihch he leccivcd from his tutors. of llugby, he found a general feeling of dis- 

Hc thus learned to appiccintc the educational satisfaction with the condition of the public 

value or cuiporatis and collegiate life and to schools. The older dasMenl curriculum wns 

assign a high vnluc to the influence of n school vehemently attacked oil the ground of its nnr- 

couuiuinity upon each of Ltsiudmdunlmciulicis lowness and inutility. The absence of sys- 
In 1S13 he was elected Fellow of Onel College, tcmatic attempts at Christian education in the 

then the center of the most active intellectual public schools lmd become a scandal in the 

life in the university Here he became ae- eyes of religious men Many thought that 

qunintcil with lliclmrd Whatcly (afterwards the whole system would soon lie destioycd 

Arch bishop of Dublin) and John Henry New- It vna clear that a great leformalion w as 

man, and fnmul himself in tlic vortex of tlico- necessary and that this would bo cxtiemcly 

logical discussion Taking Iloly Orders in difficult, oviug to the conscivalisin of the in- 

1818, lie settled in the following year fit Laic- sfcituliong concerned Arnold determined that 

ham (on the banks of tile Thames near Staines), he would devote Jus life to the internal ic- 

witli his mothci, aunt, and sister. Here (hav- form of the great public school, to the raising 

iiig married Mary Pentose in 1820) he ie- of its idcnls of coipoiate life, to cheeking the 

niuined for nine years, taking seven or eight though Hess waste and selfishness of schoul- 

yoimg men as private pupils in preparation for boys, and to inculcating into then minds the 

their university life. In boyhood and early principles of leieienco foi Lho law ami lcgmd 

youth ho had been somewhat indolent, morbidly ioi the chums of the poorer classes lie Ihcic- 

leslloss, ant to indulge himself in vague .schemes fore uowed bis administration at Rugby us a 

without clefiiuLe pui pose, and besot by nitol- political e\pci intent of fni-leaching importance 

lectual doubts as to the lealitics nf religious Ilia energy wus boundless, lio tlnew himself 
belief During Ins life at Lulelmm he under- vehemently into a eonlcst against mil (’on- 
wen L a great change, visiting imnh among the scions of hi,s own inlegnly, and contemning 
pom, hoHiniinK mlenucly i cliff ioiw, mul forming wothlly advantage, he wns bold m policy, 
LivluU of uulcfu.ligable industry and pei^ovoi- lcgaullc^ nf attacks, Mcne than mum ha 
aiicc. “The most lonuirkuble thing/' wrote lesislecl the allompih of lus giu riiiing body to 
a funnel pupil, u which struck mo at oiloo on inlcifcic Willi his independence or achon; lie 
joining the Liilchnm circle, wns the wonderful insisted upon liming compHe coutiol inoi Lho 
healthiness of tone and feeling which prevailed administration of the school, mid ovei Ins own 
in it 1'jVL‘i 3 thing about me I immediately private occupations He claimed niul e\ei- 
fomill tu be most real; it was n plucc where a cisod complete hbcity of opinion nnd action in 
ncwcomei At oiirc folt that ft great and earnest legmd to curient polities, nnd vns aL 01 m time 
work wns going forward Di Arnold’s great nearly dismissed fiom the hcndninsLciship for 
power ns a private tuLor rested in this, that alleged political pnilisansliip The freedom 
lie gave such an intense crimesL 11 ess to life " which Arnold claimed would liavc been iinpos- 
Thus at Lalcliam Arnold developed Ins great Bible under any system of higher education 
powers as a Leaehei of young men (he was dncctlv controlled by the Slntc, His open- 
always moie successful with older boys Ilian ness of speech on curient questions or political 
with youiu; ones) and lus intense icahty of contioveisy and lus vigorous participation in 
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discussions on social and political questions 
would have been regarded ns in compatible 
with the neutrality of a civil neivant, 

Arnold’s relations with his assistant masters 
were exemplary He regraded their coopera¬ 
tion iu the government of the school as essential, 
lie wns cntiiely free fiom jealousy of lus subor¬ 
dinates, mid rejoiced when they gained indc- 
icndpnt lcputntidna. He was deeply impressed 
iy the evil influence often picvaihng m a 
community of boys living in nn ntmospheic of 
tradition and m almost monastic seclusion 
It am the society of women, hut he thought that 
those conditions of education, though perilous, 
served also to promote manly growth of char¬ 
acter, and Ihuiefoie should be reformed, not 
overthrown u Another system,” lie said, 

” may bo better m itself, but I am placed in 
blui system and am bound to try what 1 can 
malic of it" lie lcgnrAcd religions influences 
nnd religious teaching ns essential to the welfare 
of the school lie endeavored to hasten the 
change from childhood to manhood without 
pioinaturdy exhausting the facilities of body 
or miiul Mail}' of Ins pupils and conLcmpo- 
iaric? thought tlmt he oyorprehsed boys by lus 
appeals to then moral thoughtfulness, and that 
he picinaturcly buulcncd them with moral 
rcspomibiliLic 1 ] beyond their age lie wished, 
so fni ns possible, that things should be done 
by the boys and very little for them, and there¬ 
fore appealed to then common-sen sc and 
trusted to tlieir conscience Lying to the 
nmstcis he made a great moral ollonsc, he 
nlnccd implicit con fill cnco m n boy’s assertion, 
Init if a falsehood were discovered, he punished 
it severely " There giew up m consequence/' 
says Doan Stanley ,r a gonornl feeling that it 
was a shame to tell Arnold n He — he always 
believes one." lie laid great stress upon the 
mutual responsibilities of a school unity. 
"Is this a Christian school ? ” ho once indig¬ 
nantly asked the boys at n time when ho had 
tin novel ed Lmecs of an evil influence. ,r I 
cannot remain here if all is to he earned on by 
constinmt and foiee, H I am to be hcic as a 
gaoler L will resign my office lit once 11 Ho 
insisted on the rigid to expel hoys whose influ¬ 
ence lie believed to be hurl fill, lie once 
said to the assembled school, " It is not neces¬ 
sary that this should he a school of 300 or 100 
or of 50 boys, but it is necessary that it should 
bo a scliaul of Christian gentlemen " 

Arnold modified the severity of punishment, 
especially m the lughei parts of the school Ho 
retained flogging, but confine cl it to moral 
offenses. He determined to improve to the 
uLmost the evixUiiR machinery of the sixth form 
and of fagging, by placing in the linnets of the 
30 hoys who composed the highest class 
special icspnnsibihlics and powois In this 
lie lnigriy followed the tindihon or Winchester. 
He placed the aims of school life in the follow¬ 
ing oiilei: ( 1 ) ldigious and moral principles, 
(2) gentlemanly conduct, (3) intellectual ability, 


He treated the sixth form like officers in the 
army and navy, idying on their moral courago 
to assist him m bis government of the school. 
He discouraged the pine tico of sending boys of 
tender years to a public school, and encouraged 
the development of prcparaloiy schools under 
pnvate teachers. He endeavored to give 
icallfcy to the religious life of the school. In 
Ins own class, ho said a special piaypi hcfoie lus 
lesson, over nnd above the general prayers 
lead befoie the whole school. He had n stiong 
belief in the general union of moral nnd jntel- 
Icctml excellence; for mere intellectual acute¬ 
ness he had litllc respect. lie liberally con¬ 
tributed toward pmes and scholarships ns 
incentives to study, He devoted much of Ins 
leisure to the preparation oT nexv examinations 
for various classes and to a yearly cxummnlion 
for the whole school lie kept up lus pciMinal 
intimacy with pupils xvl\o had left the, bolionl. 
He was astiong advocate of clas&ieal education, 
but in his hands the nLudy of Greek and Latin 
authors was permented with interest in modern 
questions lie discarded in hit teaching mere 
verbal cnLicism and many of the elegant 
refinements of scholarship He made the 
study of modern history and modern languages 
and of maLhcmatica more important in Lhe 
course of education at Rugby In tea clung 
lie questioned laigoly, making his explanations 
as shoit as possible and steadily checking him- 
self fiom imparling too much information 
IIo encouraged boys to load and think for them¬ 
selves lie was always ready to acknowledge 
mistake sin Jus own scholarship, nnrl never con¬ 
cealed his own ignoiance. He was ft master 
of extemporary tinnslntion from Latin and 
Gioek into good English, a power which he had 
begun to acquire at Winches tci and steadily 
developed through klcr life. Ilis Leaching of 
history was stimulating nnd vigorous It 
was always his wish that his pupils should fonn 
their opinions for themselves nnd not take them 
on trust fiom him "It would be a gionb 
mistake/' bo said, " if I were to try to make 
myself line into n Pope " The icsiilt of Ins 
touching was to make his moic sensitive pupils 
"appreciate moml agieement amidst much 
intellectual diffeipnee.'' 

Ills most powerful influence over the school 
was exerted fiom the pulpit lie preached 
cveiy Sunday afternoon, and lus sennom deeply 
moved those nlio lioaid them. Doan Stanley 
well describes the inLcicst and attention which 
the boys gave lo the sermons and the lasting 
unpiessions winch they can ice! away 

Arnold broke down Lhe old tradition of aloof¬ 
ness practiced by Lhe in astern oT the English 
public schools "Many of the boys, especially 
the youngni, feared him, but out of this feel¬ 
ing of fear,” wuoLo Dean Stanley, "grew up a 
deep admiration paiInking largely of the natuie 
of awe, and this noTlcned into a sort of loyalty, 
winch remained oven in the closer and more 
affectionate sympathy of later yeais ” Arnold's 
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influoiicc waa not confined to Rugby Tho 
headmasters of other schools, c&pecially Win¬ 
chester and Harrow, were inspired by his 
example, and to Arnold may be traced a great 
moral revival in tho English public schools, and 
their strong hold upon the affections of English¬ 
men He practically saved the English public 
school system from destructive attack, IIn.d it 
not been foi Arnold, it is probable that English 
higher secondary education would have passed 
more or lets completely under tho control of tho 
State Arnold's personality captivated tho 
imagination of England, his heroic figme stood 
foi an educational ideal. English people real¬ 
ized that state control would be incompatible 
with the leteution of any such vigorous person¬ 
ality in the service of the great public schools 
His constant appeal to tho value of histoiical 
tradition found a ay rnp at lie tic echo m the Eng¬ 
lish mind Undm Arnold's influence anciont 
foundations foi the higher education of boys 
in England renewed tliair youth A largo 
numbei of other schools were established on 
similar principles, and the semi-independent 
corporate foundations formed tho type upon 
which the new schools were modeled, Arnold's 
great originality lay in his moral personality, 
He roinvigorated an old system and tmnsfoi mccl 
its inner life. The romantic halo winch sur¬ 
rounds his name ia partly due to the fact of Jus 
sudden and early death, which took place at 
Rugby at the end of the summer term of 1942 
The impression produced by the news upon the 
minds of boys who had been educated by him 
is described by Thomas Hughes in Tam Bi own's 
School Days Arnold's influence was also 
greatly extended by the publication of his 
Life and Correspondence edited by his favoiite 
pupil, Arthur SLanloy, afterwards Dean of 
Westminster, M. E. S, 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. — See Re- 
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ART, APPLIED. —See Design 

ART IN EDI) CATIO N —A study of educa¬ 
tion in its cailior forms, not only in savage coin- 
miinilics, but in a civilization as advanced ns tho 
Athenian, reveals the groat r61c played by tho 
arts. Anthropological investigations have con¬ 
firmed the obvious educational influence by 
showing the great pnrt played by the arts in the 
life of tho community and in deteimilling prog¬ 
ress Psychology adds to these convictions tho 


aet in education 

r Hie fundamental character of the unpul- 
fact o [ iLnl-ioa rfliiclmro the physiological origin 
sivc that lead to the arts All of 

of mo oppose t0 “ M com1 !' 01 ,' ns 'IV nl P- 

thCS< t,hat U'e arts represent a. hind of educational 

luxury have been made of the 

Vnnot , inV0 been subdivided into tho 

arts, i *| lG temporal, arts of icst and motion, 
spatial ant tho cnl . eto However coricct 
°f ^Srown purposes, these divisions m o etlu- 
for tli« r “defeelive in that they shut horn art 
cat, ?^« rather Limn from tlie psychophysical 

pfoducts |( tlicac p 10 dnct« originate 

acts >rom. f t from llle cc h, cfl lional point of 
Mc " e i^Vh" classification or Santayana accoi cling 
yjorv is e dislmguislied into those that 

t0 v,a fioni automatisms, .> eugenic or'apon- 
spring onts which, when rhytlirr,,- 

t*n e<, “;.... c(1 nn d accompanied by intensified 

colly,or ,, c ]y CS constitute nclS| and tliotse 

? [not S die movements, even il siinilaily in- 
in "-ijn- . .j terminate in effective tra¬ 
duced “*J® uflc Ji ora in natural objects The 
d“ r,nE imn toniinic, song, music, etc., belong in 
dance, P°V die second class Santayana 

th0 '^-nlcstic!” including in it architecture, 
tC Th„ G P»mling, and design. . 

HCl, ! P 5wnolo£ieal and lilstoiic«l in(|uiry have 
. the following principles • first, 

fairly . 0 f primary impulses of human 

that art is h i, V ily, whether nutomatio 

n(l t„re when ti e non j that tlua 

or p \ n v lwc " a conferred by the tendency of the 

social valnc ia co ^ ad „„ emotional 

activity oi J t I |o or c(jnec rtcd action 

m ood the arts, in their origin, tended 

? the ntr.on ar communication of on cmot.on, 
to contagion “ . c ntntudc and of outlook 

th “ ^ rw Vm this point of view, no 
n . n(l 'T/* divided the fine nnd useful arts from 
sharp lino Ql '“ UJl( .f U l object—npiece of pot- 
each other A y , mp i cincn t of hunting — 

°vnvnkDS social reminiscences aiwl nnlicw 

that p 1 , conl^S 10 ' 1 ^ emubons to itself 

^Tccunof Tim marked 

and , ® useful and fine nits is chiefly 

distl, I r ct of slavn or of commercial pvo- 

a piodt , - things for a niniket, under 

**«**"« «>»■ 

tionnl fjfo ijnjficant^inil of the arts lu their 
• nnfl' more natural form IS Llie pi01)11- 
ennplo l S atn i e ] c mcnt. Tubal dances me 
nonce of the Jest of w | llc | 1 music, poetry. 

th d b the k drama nil gradually diffeientinted 
arid toe l j uu “ ,,| nllC es veic either occasional 
a'licso pnntoninn either cominunily 

or ceremonial, ue. Uwy were cpl6Q( ,/ s 

celebrations of , t ct general alien lion, or else 
liappciunB o recurrent celebrations 1 of 1111 - 
"' C, f ! nat tifi)nl traditionsnr.d customs, attaching 
In Changes m thn season, return of food annuals, 
Catherine crops, war expeditions,, f 
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considerations, psychological and ethnological, 
came out conspicuously jn the older Athenian 
education, Music (in the Cheek sense) and gym¬ 
nastic wcie, in general, and m many of the 
dcLails ol thoii educational use, very direct out- 
giowths d! the rblo of the dramatic and com¬ 
munal arts of inoic primitive societies It is 
not difficult to detect m Plato's Licfttmcnt of 
gymnastics in the Republic and the Laws the 
fact that dances, cte., originally associated with, 
industrial and military crises in the life of a 
people, had become so saturated with elements 
of i liythin, measure, and order, and with social 
memories and hopes, aa to present gient value 
m the training of the young; while music uns 
frankly a vehicle for currying wind was of typical 
or idealised value m the traditions of the Greek 
people, hy enhancing then emotional value so 
that they would deeply, though unconsciously, 
modify the character of children's tastes and likes 
and dislikes in iho direction that icnsoii would 
later consciously approve 

If we attempt Lo summarize the meaning of 
the facts mentioned in this bucf summary 
for picacnt educational practice, the following 
points stand out clearly — 

1 Thcic Inis been groat loss in relegating tho 
nrtsj to the relatively tuvinl lole which Lhey 
finally assumed m schooling, and there is corre¬ 
sponding piomise of gain in Lhe 0 IT 01 ts making 
in the hist geneiation to restore these to a mom 
important position. Viewed both psycholog¬ 
ically and socially, the art? represent not luxuries 
and superfluities, but fundamental forces of de¬ 
velopment 

2. Instead of rcsthcLic itppiccinlion, tho 
sense of beauty, etc , coming fii'it and leading 
to nrtisLic explosion in order to satisfy itself, 
the oulcr is the reveise, Man matiuctwdy 
attempts to enhance and pnpetunte ins linages 
that arc charged with emotional value by some 
kind of objectification through notion The 
outcome mo vitality is marked by re i tain factors 
or balance, rhythm, and constructive older, and 
by the function of reprosonlnLion, u of 
recording m dome adequate way Lite values to 
which emotions cling The sonic of beauty, 
01 aesthetic nppLcciation, is a leflux pioducfc 
or this attempt nl pioduclion A product, 
which is objectively crude, but which icprescnU 
n genuine attempt at embodiment of an ex¬ 
perienced value of umiMinl emotional quality, 
is moic likely to he an effective means of cul¬ 
tivating taste and esthetic sensitiveness than 
the pi oscillation for passive appioeinliun of 
much more peifrct works produml hy ollieis, 
The lutli’i aie indispensable, but their function 
is to serve as models which will stimulate Lo 
appicciation of crudities and impel feetions Hut 
may hi Tcliiied away, nnd to enlarge lhe emotional 
images out uf which porsuunl c\pies>non springs 
In the end, lhe gient majonly oT pupils me 
of couisc to become npprceintois of ait rather 
than its producers \n any technicnl senno. 
JJut (inly by taking some part in cieativc pio- 


duction (and tliat not for tho sake consciously 
of producing beauty but simply of embodying 
vital and significant feelings) cap n wholesome 
and natural attitude of appiccintion finally be 
sccuicd 

3, The social, or comnuuucable, character of 
the emotions bom which (esthetic expiession 
naturally splings, emphasizes (he values of 
joint experiences and actions of a more or 1cm 
domestic] nature. Gioup activity of a joyau« 
cliAuictei celebrating some event oi fact of 
common value is the natural soil of nrLislir 
cication in the school n& well ns out 

4, Expressive ucLivity is nlso especially 
adapted for educational use in that the sepnia- 
lion, so usual with adults, between the utilita¬ 
rian and the mlistic docs not natm ally exist 
for them Jn the absence of economic pi c&surc, 
the measure of use is simply value contributed 
to the enhancement of individual and group 
life Cooking, even suoh seemingly utilitarian 
things as setting a table and feeiying fi meal, 
easily take on for children nu nilistic value so 
fur ns they represent a consciousness and com¬ 
memoration of things to which cliildicn attach 
a vague social significance, nil the more potent 
because in ita vagueness it represents lhe 
inystoiiona and attractive world of adult life 
The separation of tho externally and technically 
useful fiom emotional and imaginative enrich¬ 
ment is Unnatural psychological c\ivoice, and 
one of the chief funcLions of the arts in educa¬ 
tion is to maintain the natural union of the 
socially important with that which makes 
strong emotional appeal 

3 Litcratuic is probably tho nit most jron- 
eially available /or school pvupoBtri, In oidei 
that it nmy he a genuine art it is necessary that 
it hepresented ns a consummation and perfecting 
of fnctois which Lhe clulcl nhctujy appicuink's 
ns having value Tins menus that it is mil 
so much a point of dcjmituro for nib true turn 
as it is a focus in which othei fnrtois gather 
together m a xivicl and ordcied way Lilcia- 
tui'G is not to be used as a menus for nny olhoi 
end than tlus gather in g together, in n vital 
mid readily appreciated way, of senttoicd 
mid inchoate elements of experience II is 
not, for example, to be made n means of 
moral instruction or consciously iirpic-Miig n 
specific moi id lesson IL is ethically inipoi- 
tnnt simply because it picscnts in o ftrin easily 
gin sped mid likely to be emliuing values xvlucll 
are themselves felt to be iutumirnlly important, 
Any attempt at dp finite fein ulalu n niul im¬ 
plying of tho.se values and tho kind of conduct 
they require is certainly detrimental to tho 
lituiature nq art, and is very likely to be haini¬ 
hil to the rnninl influence which the valius 
might exercise, il left undipturbcd in thoii 
proper medium of feeling and imagination The 
Same principle holds, of couisc, of methods that 
utilize li tom Lure simply as a means of teaching 
gminiriiiY, information about the history of 
liteiaiy men, antiquities, or any of the diverse 
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topics which have been hung upon literature as 
upon n peg J, D 

See Activity; Art in the Schools, Aht, 
Methods ov Teaching; Course op Study, 
Tiieohy or; Design; Drawing; Dancing; 
Occupations; Primitive Society, Education 

IN. 
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ART IN THE SCHOOLS —Historical De¬ 
velopment — Free-hand drawing us an element 
in education has been advocated since the time 
of Aristotle, who included it among his subjects 
of instruction. It appeared, however, neither 
in tho Tnviuin nor the Quatbwium of later 
schoolmen, and is not recognized as an linpoi tant 
oleinent of study until we lench the educational 
roformeis of modem times Comenuis recom¬ 
mends it stiongly, as docs Locke, who would 
have the child taught to draw niter he has 
learned to write Rousseau and Pestnlozzi 
both advocate it, the former foi the skill it 
gives, and the latter, with keener insight, foi ita 
effect upon the taste of the worker Beside 
drawing in the flat, Pcstalozzi would have the 
child study representation in three dimensions 
thiough modeling in clay, IIls suggestions 
woie amplified and developed by Fioebd, who 
in his Kindergarten made drawing and all forms 
of lciircsciilatne handwork piny an important 
pai t. 

In leccnt fcimes the subject has come to occupy 
a pi eminent place in the curriculum of the clc- 
mentaly school Reasons physiologic us well 
as pedagogic and economic me uiged for its 
teaching. It is piesented as an instinctive 
c\predion of the child, one which permits his 
moloi activities to be e\e round and trained 
It w the moist generally advocated Conn of 
mnniLfil work, aiul in recent yea is 1 ms cornu to 
be considcied us the mcM fundamental of 
vocational;subjects Its value as an ii\slliotic 
agent in education is especially emphasized m 
the United BLnLes 

The imluhliud argument ror dinwmg is based 
oil economic leasona Up to tho middle of the 
nineteenth ecnturv the uuml education of the 
arLisan included nn apprenticeship m which the 
drawing of his tindo formed nn wscnlinl part. 
The development of modem factory processes, 
Avith the enormous inciciise m the use of nuicInn¬ 
er 3 % has caused the older trades to he divided 
and subdivided and the apprenticeship system 
practically to disappear With this disappear¬ 
ance there has risen, of necessity, cv demand that 
the elements of industrial drawing be taught 
in the public schools. Thu demand first made 


itself rdt in the gicaL manufacturing centers on 
the Continent and in England, Intel in Amenta, 
and 111 1870 it foimecl the chief aigumeiib 
which led to the introduction of drawing into 
Massachusetts, first of the states to requite tins 
teaching, 

Ill tho first quarter of the nineteenth centiuy 
Prussia developed a scheme of elementary 
teaching which soon came to be widely quoted. 
A little later this was followed by action of the 
English Parliament looking to the establish¬ 
ment of a national school of design This 
school was opened 111 3837, and ill 1831 was ex¬ 
tended tin 0 ugh bianch schools, with annual 
state giants, into various of the manufacturing 
districts of the kingdom. A simultaneous 
development of industrial nit education took 
place in Beninaik, France, mid Austua, but 
it was nob until I Sfil tliaL the subject came, 
through tlio International Exhibitionm London, 
to attract profound attention from economists 
nnd educators Tins exhibition placed before 
the world at laige the comparative excellence 
of the ni t imuuifac tuies of the different Con- 
tmenUl .states and Allowed the gieat impor¬ 
tance of art training foi the aiU&nn. 

England immediately set about reorganizing 
her national school, null, ns the South Kensing¬ 
ton system, made one of Llic first moves of the 
new institution a depnitment for the training 
of ai t teachers foi the elementary schools. A 
coincident development Look place in the indus¬ 
trial art movement every wheic upon the Con¬ 
tinent This led to the multiplication of 
schools af industrial art for a great variety 
of trades, mid Lo a considerable ineicasc 111 the 
attention to di awing 111 the elementary curric¬ 
ulum, 

In Llic United States ns has been noted, 
di awing Hi sL nmdc its public school appearance 
at the industrial centers In 1S12 "\Villinm 
Jlently Fowlc, lien din aster of a Boston public 
school, lnlioduccd it as a required study, nnd 
ahoitly theLcaftei Inundated for the use of 
teachers nn elemental y v ork published in 
France, on the drawing of geometric figures. 
In L827 llv* .subject \\u*» introduced into Lhe 
English High School 111 Boston, wheic until 
1830 it remained nn optional study Not, 
howevei, until 1853 was n special teacher 
assigned to tho subject. Philadelphia, ill 1S42, 
appointed one of iLs leading artists. Rembrant 
Beale, to supcivise di awing in 1 Is public schools, 
and various other cities, after this date, intro¬ 
duced it in some fouu m olhci In most eases 
it was in tin 1 high school Hint it appealed and 
urns gciUMidly ofU'icd as training in Lhe making 
of gconicLne figures and highly conventional 
patterns 

The gieuL i n nnu hie taring state of Massachu¬ 
setts, feeling llic* industrial linpoi lance of tlic 
subject, in 18 h 0 included it ns a permissive 
topic m the cuirieuhun, and leu year a later 
limdr tlio subject mnnilnlory 

Thu rapid dcnHopnionl of the subject under 
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the new statute is indicated by the fact that, This study of cluLdren incident to tile general 
while there ia no icfcicncc to drawing in the development of genetic psychology hns seived, 
report of the state board for 1 SGS, the year fol- particularly in America! to mtioduco ft large 
lowing the adoption of Lhc statute, 1871 , saw degree of personal ficedom and of personal 
extracts referring to it from the leports of cqieiiencc into the work of the drawing course 
superintendents of 45 towns With the nclop- A number of trained investigator have rc- 
tion of the statute referred to, Massachusetts corded Lheir observations in monographs 
employed a director of industrial art in the These include, among otlieis, the studies of 
person of Walter Smith The latter was a Pussy and CompnyiG, Billet and Perez in 
teacher from England who had been tiaincd Franco, Goetze, Pappenheinij LevcnslciiK and 
at South Kensington; and one of ins first effoils Km Bchenttanev in Germany, Ricci m Italy, 
was to develop a scheme of tiainmg of grade, Cook, Hooper, and Partridge in England, 
teachers in the city of Boston and throughout Bnrnes, Lulcens, Maitland, O'Shea, and Shinn 
the state, In 1873 the state organized a normal in Ameiica. 

school for the teaming of art teachers. This The general trend of these investigations 
hni since graduated several hundred students, has served to emphasize the child's desire to 
and lias influenced the development of normal work in color and to use drawing ns ft direct 
art dcpaitmcnts in nmny other institutions, It means ol expression intimately akm to speech, 
still ienmin5 the one state school in the country rraclicully no a?stlictio interest has been 
devoted entiicly to normal art teaching found in the early years, though it nppcqn as 

The cfleet of Lhe International Exhibition a marked chnractcrisLie of ndolcsccnce The 
in London in 1851 was to rouse in many ways spontaneous drawings of children arc pictorial, 
an interest in art throughout the kingdom. Decoration as* such for the younger childion 1ms 
Each o[ the great international laws held since only a secondary interest, chiefly \\\ the ploas- 
lins operated to develop ciiticftl compaiisons uic of lliytlinuo repetitions, Living things 
between tho work of national systems of art and those connected with the child's life me 
instruction In the "United States tho Cen- the most attractive, The young child elects 
tcnmal Exhibition of 187G sewed to quicken to dinw from memory rather than from the 
gcneml interest, no less than Lwclve laige art object, aiul to use Ins chawing as a means of 
schools being organized ill the first half of the telling a story 

decade succeeding the Philadelphia Exposition In the latter part of the elementary school 
These comparative Exhibitions of work have period, from 9 to M. piofouiul changes take 

served ns dealing houses for the exchange of place, both m the body and mind of Iho child 
ideas, and to a large extent have led to u con- In this pre-pubertal age childhood makes its 
sociable degree of unification in the general fivat advance toward youth, and the learner 
approach to drawing becomes willing to undertake systematic prnc- 

As taught in the clcmntnry school, tho early lice Lo cultivate his manual skill. If the finer 
drawing both on the Continent find in America miiBculai coordinations am not acquired at 
was marked by formality nf approach, Tlio tlna time, they become difficult of development 
subject was primaiily regarded as a motoi drill, in later life As adolescence progresses, general 
and practically ua opportunity was given Tor ideas become attractive ancl the cLukucn are 
sclf-cxpicsxion. Schoolmasters influenced. by nioic interested in the abstract in both farm 

tlio thioG Il'a were slow to admit that it had and decoration. Their cnUeul sense becomes 

any value other than a disciplinary one, though far keener, and then mtoicst in nature and art 
some agiced that ifc might be an aid to penman- experiences a marked lncrcaso. 
ship. The exercises chiefly consisted of geo- Present Position —The result of the studies 
melnc figmes on earth, set for i cproduclion, referred to has been to alter the picscntulioii 
like the written copies of the wilting master, of dinwing in both the elementary and inter- 
An advance was later made in offering pictures mediate schools The systems of the Continent 
nv outline and in light and shade. These also have reflected the change somewhat more 

were ofTciccl ns copies Little, if any, work was slowly tlmn the English and American comscs, 

done from actual models, and the only ically butfoi the most paifc there has been a considci- 

pmcticiil pint pluj'ed by the subject was in able advance through all schools toward the 

the making of maps. mous natural use of diawing as a means of 

Influences of Child Study, — Drawing np- expression by the young child. Tlio use of 

peaicd ns one or the most essential forma of the formal gcomatnc copy has very lnigely 

motoi woik in the Fractal inn pincticc, but disappeared. Color has been xvidely mtro- 

cvon in lhe fioci air of the kindergarten it re- ducetl, and much work in the making of pictorial 

turned much of the formality refeired to It illuslifitioim is encouraged on the pint of the 

remained foi a now gcneiution to undertake a small children in all the moic advanced Aus- 

careful study of children's interests and of tnun, Gerpinn, and Amoncan school** The 

then developments, with a view to determin- -use af natural objects hns taken tho place of the 

mg, cv& rcgiuds dtawingj both the nature of lhe outline drawing raid, and drawing from forms 

subject matter and the method of its teaching ol three dinicnbtoiH arc now called for in the 

m the different school years caily lessons. With increasing industrial devcl- 
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opmenfc them lias been a coincident demand 
that the drawing of the higher grades relate 
itself ns nearly ns possible to Lhu vocnliunnl 
needs of the pupils. The teaching of plan and 
ins tin men tal thawing has been widely intro¬ 
duced, especially ni tho Gei man schools, while 
instruction in applied doiign in color is coming 
to occupy very consider jiblo attention in both 
American and Continental systems At the 
present time changes ill the leaching of the 
lnMci subject arc still much in the making, and 
any exhibition of work from a number of 
cities will yltnw steps in thn Luuisitiou all the 
way fiom mechanically devised 01 [laments as 
developed in the drawing books of the caily 
seventies to onginnl and individual examples 
of applied pattern in various foi mg of craft 
woik 

In 1900 a group of ait Lcnchcrs repiescnLnig 
a liumhei of eounlnca met at Pans at Ilia 
International Exhibition p and organised aw 
Inlet national Society for the development of 
art teaching. A small international exhibition 
was hold at Berne by the association in 1901, 
and nil extended exhibition icproHcntmg 37 
countries in London in 1D0S Ncaily 2000 
mcmbeiri weic rcgisteicd at the latter meeting. 
The work shown illustrated the art teaching 
from tho infant classes tluough the nounalj 
mduslniil,and fine iut schools of each nation. 

A coirijiaiativo study of the woik of tho 
elementary schools showed gieater piocwou 
and formality in the teaching of the Continental 
instructors, and greater freedom and individ¬ 
uality ui flic woilc uf the American cities. 
The Amcucnii scheme of sLudy was as a wholes 
tho more elaborate, carrying fonvaid various 
forma of work, illustration, miLiuo dtawing, 
landscape, still life, applied design, from tho 
lowei to the higher grades Few of the Con¬ 
tinental cities showed work from elementary 
schools in applied decoration, but the work 
from simple objects in the flat, loaves, feathers, 
shells, insects, elc., reached high stan thuds of 
technical excellence, Particular attention was 
seen to be given in Lho Ucimun schools to the 
use of Tree-hand sketching, in connection with 
a variety of oilier subjects, as nntuie study, 
physics, physiology, and local maps find plan 
drawing 

Germany ,—The Inter drawing of the German 
schools bears traces of the enilier " systems ,J 
wlncli developed m dilTcront cities under strong 
directors Tho so-called Prussian system or¬ 
ganized by iStuhlmnnn at Hamburg cariicd the 
pupil through u series of geometric ornamental 
founs beginning with diawing on net lines. 
It ended with the perspective drawing of solids. 
Instruments were constantly employed, and 
the models, as ongiimUy piesontcd, weie very 
formal in diameter-—blocks, moldings, etc, 
In contract with the Prussian system was the 
so-called Leipzig plan developed under Fliuzer, 
This discai ded nil het lines, and began with 
fice-hand work Thug it continued through 


the entile comse, di awing from solids being 
undertaken in the third grade The plan in the 
Wcfitphtihu schools included drawing from 
throe-dimension forms m the lowei grades, 
Mention should also be made of the Munich 
plan recently develop cil by ICcrsclii'ilsteiiici 
This places much emphasis on docoialive brush 
woik in pnnutive geouieLiic btyle, and on im¬ 
aginative drawing on the part of the .smaller 
children It develops a diffeicnt .syllabus for 
boys and girls in the piimaiy schools, mid 
places stress on the eaily teaching ur memory 
drawing following class discussion Drawing 
fiom nritiue is mtiodupud about the age of 
10, The scheme a,s n whole ia bftfacd on nn 
elaborate study made in the Bavarian schools 
by the superintendent of Munich, While 
drawing in the Geiinan elementary schools 
receives careful nil enLion, one imibt look to the 
mdusLiini schools to find it m da most signifi¬ 
cant form A vciy large numbei of throe 
institutions have within tlic Inst 50 years been 
created throughout Germany In all of them 
industrial drawing founs one oT the most impor¬ 
tant elements of the curriculum Foi tho most 
pai t tliis dinning is highly specialized and denis 
with the paiticulni type of woik most essential 
to success in the industiy for winch the school 
prepares, that is, with drawing foi machinists, 
for ccu’vevh, jewolcis, sigu-pauUdk, etc ln- 
sLuimenlal or plan dinwing in these schools is 
universal, and the equipments aio noteworthy 
for then olaboiatc models 

Switzerland —OLliei of ihc Continental gov¬ 
ernments have cieated schools on similar lines. 
Switzciland, foi example, makes drawing com¬ 
pulsory m the elementary scliools, whore Lhc 
work is taught by the class tcachoi The 
higher grades give 2 hours a week to free¬ 
hand chawing and 2 hours a week to instru¬ 
mental drawing For older pupils thine me 
very completely oigaimed lechnicul and nrt 
and craft scliouls in Berne, Lucerne, Geneva, 
and other industrial cenLerd, The work oi the 
indiihlnnl art school of Zurich 1ms become 
widely known tlnmigh Us technical excellence 
England — Tho development or these m- 
dubtnal art schools upon the Con Linen l has 
been paralleled by a number of the larger 
cities of England and ScnLland Each of thrso 
municipalities 1ms a more oi less complete 
elementaly school course from the fnsl Lo the 
seventh stand aid, covering the years between 
7 nud 14 A kindergiu ten in infant school 
course pieccdos this Tho work in the lower 
classes is largely free, and in Llie more highly 
developed systems, as at LciccsLcr, about half 
the school lime is imported to be given Lo draw¬ 
ing and manual training In the clcmcnlmy 
grades or standard'? sonic 3 hours a week are 
given to drawing, with from I to 2j hoius 
additional for handwork. The class teachers 
give the instruction, and normal m t methods 
foim a lcciuirod study in tho Lmnnng schools 
The work in the elementary schools is deiigned 
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to lead forwaul tnlonted pupils in tlic munic¬ 
ipal art school Sometimes, as m Leicester, 
Bradford, Birminghiirn, 01 Leeds, this is 011 c 
largo control institution with a great, vmiety 
of classes in all forms of industrial nit, some¬ 
times, as in London, many separate art ccnLcis 
are developed. Some of these tire special, ns 
the photo-engraving school of Fleet Street, but 
many have varied courses, ft a the Camden 
School of Art, fcho Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, the Hammersmith School af Arts and 
Crafts, and the Cumber well School of Aits 
and Crafts, cte In these industrial art 
schools, teachers of high technical training mo 
employed, and drawings, designs, and ciaft 
work of marked merit are produced. Eng¬ 
land’s national schcmo of art tunning has its 
center at South Kensington Here appears 
the lloynl College of Art, established Tor the 
training of nrt teachers and for the instruction 
of students in fine arts, architecture, manufac¬ 
tures, and decoration It ia primarily intended 
for the unusually talented workcis who have 
been trained in local schools and who arc 
selected by a competitive examination for ad¬ 
mission to the college. The lnttci 1ms 4 
schools, one of architecture, one of ornament, 
a school of decorative painting, mid one of 
sculpture. A number of craft classes supple¬ 
ment the school or ornament, and valuable! 
scholarships make possible the thoiough educa¬ 
tion of the more gifted pupils At South Ken¬ 
sington the Board of Education annually holds 
a national competition This is for the awards 
of numerous prizes for a large number of pioj- 
ccts which aie offered for giaphic solution 
The report of the competition for 1008 noted 
nearly 14,000 works submitted fiom 230 schools 
of aib throughout the kingdom In addition 
833 were submitted from 5B science schools, 
070 fiom 114 ait evening schools and day 
classes, and 93 from 3 Lcchrncid institutions. 
Elaborately illustrated reports or these compe¬ 
titions indicate the high ordci of excellence of 
the woik of the pi too winners, 

America, — Ait education in the United 
States has of necessity no central organization 
similar to that of South Kensington Many 
individual states, following the example of 
Massachusetts, have directed that drawing bo 
taughL m the schools thioughuut the sLate, but 
only two states, Massachusetts and New Yoik, 
havo gtato directors of the subject. Fui the 
most part, the development of the topic hns 
been left to the initiative of the school officers 
or the cities and local coin muni ties Consider¬ 
able variations in the lime given and the fcubjcct 
studied lire thercfoic to be found. 

The usual organization includes a super¬ 
vising teacher who lays out and directs the 
work of the giaile teachers. Many rural 
schools, however, have not the advantage of 
such expert direction, and are either obliged to 
Iiqvc recourse to draw ing books or to omit the 
subject. In the smaller Lowns the supci visor, 
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generally n woman, teaches in the high school. 
The larger systems have a separate teacher in 
this school, and in some of the greater ciLics 
4 or 5 aib instructors in one building In these 
cities numerous assistant supervisors arc em¬ 
ployed, New Yoik City leading, with over fiO 
of these district directors. 

The time given vanes much m different 
cities. San Francisco, Albany. Detroit, and a 
few others gLVC 1 hour a week in all grades 
Many other towns report l\ horns to drawing, 
while others i elute the drawing and manual 
woik so closely that the time for each is not 
indicated. Thus Philadelphia requites 100 
minutes per week for drawing and construc¬ 
tive work in the first 4ycais, and 120 minutes 
in the last 4 New York hns 2 horns a week 
for the maiiunl nrts in the fiist 3 yeans, increas¬ 
ing thiough the higher years until 2j hours 
arc given in the seventh and eighth grades 
Boston rccoicls the largest proportion or time 
of any city It devotes 2\ horns to the manual 
arts in the fir<t year, 3 houis fiom the second 
through the fifth, and 5 hours a week m the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years Many of these 
cities issue elaborate outlines of study, illus¬ 
trated hi some cnsch with scores of dmwings 
These courses, as a rule, picscnt 4 different 
topm —illustrative or pictorial drawing, repre¬ 
sentative or object di awing, applied design, and 
mstmmcntal or working drawing An addi¬ 
tional subject in the form or pictmc study 
frequently appeals, This is olToicd with the 
view of developing the pupil's sense of appreci¬ 
ation of pictoiinl art and of acquainting hnn 
with the work of the more famous painters 

As has been noted, there appears throughout 
the American system a progressive tendency 
to unite the drawing aiul the manual training 
oi constructive work into n coordinate whole 
Certain cities thercfoic affci their work in the 
"manual arts u lather than in drawing and in 
handwork The plan generally followed leaves 
to the fust 4 years, or the so-called primary 
glades, the greaLer part of the illustrative draw¬ 
ing. With tins is associated the fiist steps 
in object drawing and simple const!native work 
in paper, clay, mffia, cord, etc, There is a 
marked trend toward developing these different 
subjects around "ccntcis of mtcicst” related 
to the language, natuio work, nml other studies 
of the giaclc Much of the work is done in 
color, chalk, ciayon, or waLer-color paints being 
employed The illustrative drawing develops 
pictures of scenes dealing with the various 
topics studied, while the rcpicscutativc work 
is done largely from the model Flowers, 
vegetables, toys, and simple objects arc em¬ 
ployed. The chief aim of the cailiei work 
may be defined as an effort to induce the pupils 
to use their drawing ficoly and m spiiitcd and 
individual fmdnon, lo lead to an increasing 
refinement oT muscular coordination, and to 
waken a definite interest in form and color. 

The work of the grades from the fourth 
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through the eighth year sees the introduction 
of applied design With the increase of the 
critical faculty the illustrative drawing be¬ 
comes less valuable and the study of decoration 
of more service. The designs are commonly 
developed m color, and for the most part are 
applied to constructed forma made in card¬ 
board, leather, wood, etc In many system a 
a considerable amount of elementary craft 
work is done in the form of stenciling, block 
printing, leather tooling, etc This offers 
ndditionnl oppoitrinities for the application of 
pattern. Ropie^entativc drawing in the upper 
grades is done from a large vanety of simple 
models, .sometimes in light and sludo, but more 
often in di a wings in colored ciavon or chalk, 
or in pencil outline, The working drawing 
taught in these giadca includes simple pinna, 
nnd icquiles the use of drawing board, com¬ 
passes, and tiiangles. Where, as in many eases, 
elementary shopwoik is taught to these boys, 
the latter drawing ia used to develop the rc- 
qimed plans for the shop The girls of related 
classes study either flowing or cooking, and nra 
often rcquiied to learn garment drafting in 
lace of the instrumental diawing taught to 
oya Throughout the upper yeara many draw¬ 
ing outlines oiler specific suggestions idative 
to training in ait appreciation Well-known 
pictures are presented for study, n, imnibcT of 
business films supplying for this puipose small 
nncl inexpensive reproductions of masterpieces, 
Where this work is clone it ia gcneially asso¬ 
ciated with the language teaching. In the high 
schools there is n. marked tendency to make 
this training in art appreciation of fiist lmpoi- 
tanco The earlier leaching was characterized 
by nil cftoib to reproduce the atmosphere of tho 
ait school. Much work wa^ done m chawing 
flom the cast and in more or less elaborate 
studies of tho antique, The ember high schools 
that rcquiied chawing woie few and fai be¬ 
tween, Even at the present time the subject 
is only to be found m tho larger cities and in 
well-organized rural systems In Massachusetts 
nq late as 1903, 103 of tho 214 high schools gave 
no attention to drawing Since then many of 
these schools have inlioclucucl it, and it has 
been made n lcquirod element in the high 
school curriculum of the sLato of New York, 

The change in approach to drawing in the 
high school has been of a nature similar to that 
m the grades It 1ms been realized that few of 
tho pupils in these schools can become artists, 
ancl that the aim of such training should lather 
bo to help the many to see then study in art as 
something of much value to them in then every¬ 
day life This effort to make the work moio 
alive and appealing 1ms turned the couise fiom 
the older studio "cast drawing M toward work 
in applied design. The movement is one which 
aims to lead the pupil to see that art must exist 
in good form or had, ill his dress, hia home, and 
in the town in which he lives. It assumes that 
taste is a subject which can be taught, and stuves 


to teach it, not by talking about it, but through 
the effort to area to fine patterna for hangings, 
simple forms for jewels, simpler decorations for 
dress, ancl a great variety of objects which may 
be developed through the minor crafts 

Differentiation of high school courses lina 
already in the larger cities led to highly special¬ 
ized work in drawing of a vocationnl nature 
Tims comincicial high schools offer courses 
which lay emphasis ou coinmcrcini design, 
printing, and composition, while manual train¬ 
ing high schools place major weight on instru¬ 
mental drawing and constructive design A 
few other schools of a technical natuie offer 
opportunity to their pupils to specialize in art 
and to devote as much as hair of the school 
time in the higher years to forms of industrial 
drawing and design In these institutions tech¬ 
nical standards arc being laisctl to nppio&ch 
the highly developed work of the Continent. 
The general high school system m America is 
not oigamzcd on lines Bimilnr to those of second¬ 
ary schools in Europe. The difference appears 
clearly in the aim of the nrt teaching, the em¬ 
phasis being rather upon the technical side in 
Continental institutions and upon the Esthetic 
sido in schools m the United States Tech¬ 
nique in the lattci schools is by no means 
ignored, but it is generally assumed that few 
of the pupils will ovci become tochniciam, and 
that the comparatively little time given to tho 
subject of eh awing should be directed so far as 
possible to raising the pupil's appreciation mul 
slmipening his critical sense for line foim, har¬ 
monious color, and appiopriatc decoration 
One of the elements prejudicing the early devel¬ 
opment of drawing in high schools was the re¬ 
fusal of college authorities to accept it as a 
subject for credit on examination lor admission. 
Within recent yenis a number of the leading 
umvci allies have permitted di awing to be offered 
on entrance, and a few have made it a lcquircd 
subject foi technical, engineering, fine nits, 
mul architectural courses 
Municipal industrial art schools of the tjpe 
common in all the laigoi European cities aic 
as yet rare in the United States. Nearly every 
city of any size can boast some school giving 
industrial art training, blit for the mosL part 
these schools arc under piivntc foundations. 
The great nmjoiity of them see the industrial 
art work as buL one, and often a minor phase 
of work, while the school devoles its chior at¬ 
tention to its fine nnd noimal art couiscs. 

The growth of institutions for the training of 
nrb teachers has been considerable. Massa¬ 
chusetts, as was noted, organized, in 1870, the 
first and only stnLe school whoso sole purpose is 
to educate teachers of ait. More than 50 
schools now offer normal ait courses of fiom 
1 to 4 years, while the state normal schools (for 
the general training of teachers) commonly 
present some work m methods of art teaching 
to thcii students Supplementing the work 
of the normal art schools there has developed, 
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largely within fclio lust decade, ft system of 
summer Art schools, where brief courses ft re 
pr|ven in methods and in the arts and eiafts 
These mo designed for the instincbion of art sil¬ 
lier visors and tcftchcis fiom the grades. The 
largci number of these schools are connected 
colleges and art institutions which. offer 
extended eouiscs in the winter bc&hiojis 
There me miincious professional organiza¬ 
tions of drawing tcachos both in Em ope and 
Amciioa England has an Ait Tonchcis* Guild 
and London an Association of Art Masters In 
Scotland fcheic is also an Art Tcaoheifl 1 Associa¬ 
tion at DnniloD and Hamilton All of these 
associations, together with tliosc in the United 
Stales, aie represented in the International 
Association of Ai t Teachers Tho earliest ns- 
socmtion of nit Leach era in the United States was 
organized in 187-1 by students of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Normal Art School. At the present 
Lnne three interstate associations hold annual 
meetings, the papeis of which me published in 
volumes of transactions All of Ihcte societies, 
through the mtiinaey o( relation which lma 
grown up between ait and handwork, exist 
ns Associations of Art and Marumi Training 
Teachers. Thu Eastern draws its memboisJiip 
fiom tlic Atlantic seaboard, the Western from 
the Middle states, and bile Pacific from west 
of the llucky Mountains, 

Thu National Education Association aUo lias 
its Department of Ait and Manual Tiaining, 
which meets annually in connection wiLli tile 
general association For the past nine yeaia 
the Council of yupcrxisois of the Manual Arts 
has issued a Year Book containing the studies of 
its members. In a large number of states there 
are to be found locnl art societies meeting ns a 
iulo with the State Teachers 1 Association. The 
litoiaturc issued by these various organizations 
is now considerable. It offers, tho best source 
in which to study the mm and ideala of the 
American art teachers. J. P, H 

See jEsTHETicb, Am in- Education; Aut, 
Methods of Teaching; Gouiibr of Study, 
Tiieohy of; Design, Diuwing. 
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Roricly , nddresa E 11 Griswold, IlnsLines-nn-llYid- 
non, New York.) 

It m to he noted tlml praelicnlly nil llic large Lilies m the 
United .SttiLrsnnd Enfiland publish thur art ioui^i 
of fetndy for Urn public sehoala , vanmi t i oiIich and 
localities on tile Con linen t do tho same 

ARTj METHODS OF TEACHING, — Meth¬ 
ods of touching ait depend upon the conception 
of art held ftiul upon the puipQMJa for which 
the subject is intioduccd into Lhc curriculum, 
If the purpose is to uitciest the pupil in nature 
or to develop the po\m of obscivation, oi the 

f iowci of coordinnLing ideas and hand mnnipti- 
aLion, as is often stated, no stricLly aesthetic 
purpose is involved, and a typo of method 
wholly different from those adopted for the 
development of aiLi&tlcj appreciation is appro¬ 
priate Again the conception of art, whether 
it ia imitation of nntme or the cxpicssion of 
harmonics of foini, tone, and color, haa a decid¬ 
ing influence oil the type of method adopted 
Individuals vmy and modify the details of 
their methods of t cue lung, but all art instruc¬ 
tion can be classified under two heads according 
to the point of view 7 and the principles involved. 
These systems aie radically different in charac¬ 
ter, affecting the cntiio makeup &»d conduct of 
courses oT study. They arc, respectively, the 
academic (analytic), tho structuial (synthetic). 
The academic method is a icflcction of the 
profess ion qI art school Its origin mny be traced 
to the Intel Renai5sanCc. The method is tra¬ 
ditional nnd scientific, making the acquirement 
of knowledge of natuic's facts the first step 
and the loundftiiDn of all progress Tho pupil 
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lenrna to draw, but defers expression until tendency is to make nrt in schools cither ti 
he has attained proficiency in lcpiesentntion pretty accomplishment 01 an adjunct to some 
The process is imitative, nnd the stnnduid business puisuit 

external The sti'iicturnl is a return to the natu- ThcslrucLmn] method disregards the theories 
lal method of pie-academic days. It wna the of the eighteenth-eon Lory academicians, and 
method practiced m Emopo from ancient times lgnoica their division of the subject into iepic- 
down to the Renaissance, nnd i.s still used by sentatnc nnd decorative ait Instead of 
the Orientals and by ad who me independent of setting op external nature ns the stnndaul, the 
scientific domination The approach is though action of the human mind in harmony-building 
fjtructiuc —the building up of harmonies of becomes the foundation for study The elc- 
bliajie, tone, nnd color — and the put pose is mentsoT apace art arc shape, lone, and coloi, 
the development of powoi in the individual, the whole visible world being lcvenlcd in these 
Self-expression begins nL onco, involving nil terms Education in space art follows the 
forms of drawing, and loading to appreciation, analogy or music and literature—beginning 
The process is aientire, and the jjtfliiclnrd is with structuios of a simple order—a few lines, 
individual judgment nn to fmo relations a few sounds, a few words — and proceeding 

Tho academic method is truly analytic, teach- onward by steady giowlh Rhythm, subor- 
inj; the pupils " to see,” to gat he 1 fact upon fact, clinitiion, symmetry, projmrlign, tone values, 
to store up knowledge, to ncquiic skill Its color schemes are fundnmenlid to ail the arts, 
analogue is the old way of teaching langungo at least by analogy From this point of view 
through grnmmai, rather than through use of design,instead or being classed as H dceomlion," 
the language Self-expicssiori hi term? of line, is seen to he the voi 3 r primer of nit Nature's 
lone, and color is defcncdj and appreciation is beauties are cases of accidental harmonic 
only a hy-pioducfc, It bungs about a some- structure,to be copied not as a more cxcicisc, 
what sentimental view of cxLcmnl nature as tho but because they axe beautiful and the study 
source of all art 1 Whistler's remaik that of them incieascs capacity foi appreciation, 
ff nntin c 19 seldom right" was a blow at this or because they suggest motives for design, 
false standard. Critics of the academic school Synthesis (aelr-cxpression) is the center of 
must icfer all excellence to iiatuze Tor ex- effort, with the sciences as aids The hue 
ample, they mtoipret Gleek art in terms of fact nRs of aichUcctuie, pninLing, nnd sculpluie 

— making the study of the bodies of athletes have been developed from industries, not from 

tho sourco of artistic power They measure nature or the bodies of athletes The begin- 
Japanese art, not by quality, but by truth and ning and tho end is the relation of forms to 

perspective. This imitative and scientific sys- spaces, not the copying of any tiling, Gieck 

tem is deiivcd fiom the eighteenth-century art, from its cmlicst to the best period, is nn 
academies and is being followed in our modern effort in composition — the pm pose being to 
academies of art. It owes ita origin to the late attain finer and finer relations of lino and apace 
Renaissance, when creative powci was feeble When, the m Lists turned then attention to 
and in tem tin the sciences dominant. Because copying facta (human bodies), Gicck art dis- 
one of the greatest of all artists, Leonardo da appeared The same may be said of Italian 
Vinci, was possessed of boundless curiosity art, of textile design, and of Gothic ait 

and sought tho scciet of nature with toilsome What we call ait springs from a desire lo 
persistency, his followers concluded Hint tho make things rf look well 11 The inw mateiinls 
pursuit of truth was tho basis of art study, may be put togeMier in a rude way, Tor mere use, 

Leonardo himself, like all the masters of the or may serve a higher use by being put together 

Renaissance, wag tTfliued by apprenticeship in a fine way, satisfying a stiang dcauc of human 

— in fact, by a structural method — to strive nature Tina finer way means ability to make 

for quality and mystery and powci in expics- the best choice — and this conics from the 
aion. His genius contiollcd his scientific in- trained judgment The history or nrt dcvclop- 
fitruction, and ho built nil bis knowledge into ment allows that whenover the workers con- 
his art fabric, etantly impiovcd upon proportion, tone, and 

ConLimimg the tinditionnl scientific scheme, color tlicro was growth into fine art. Tho 
tho academic method in these days requires simple piocoss of adapting forma to spaces 
that schools and courses of instruction bo began with painting on clay bowls and carving 
highly specialized. The ielation of object draw- the handles of utensils oi weapons —- and 
lng. cast drawing, light nnd shade woik, nnd ended in tho Greek sculptures, the Gothic 
Btill-lifo painting to mural decoration, house cathedral, the mural painting, TIictg was 
furnishing, costume, handicraft, and tho nidus- no distinction between art and ^ industry, 
tries is not very clear, It is often forced — between representative and decorative, 
for example, tho naturalistic flowers in full A course of structural art teaching begins 
modeling repeated over wall paper, carpets, and with simple fonns of creative work, tho pupil 

china, with no reference whatever to any prin- drawing upon all nature and all tho art of the 
ciple of design The processes and subjects world for examples, Representation and tho 
of academic teaching arc good in themselves, sciences become aiclB to self-expression, rather 
but the emphasis is in the wrong place, The than preliminary exercises, a3 under the aca- 
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dcinic system There is opportunity for im¬ 
mediate application in industry, handicraft, 
home decoration and costume. 

The structural method of ait teaching, 
though comparatively new ill the United States, 
is not new ns a pnnciplc The old system of 
apprenticeship taught art in practically this 
foini. Art is studied in this way in Japan. 
The Japanese, liowcvci, have introduced tho 
academic system in some of their schools, and 
the two aic conducted side by side It is 
significant that designers for the gicat Japanese 
industncg of lacquer, metal, and textile, aic 
trained by Llic pure Japanese (synthetic) 
method Tho nit of Persia, India, Turkey, 
China, m fact of the whole Orient, is a higher 
form of industry' developed without copying 
untilic or histone styles In the United States 
the art touching in professional schools lias 
followed largely the academic method, Nor¬ 
mal art cours&s foi the training of teachers 
have been until recently thnioughlv academic. 
Hie subjects being object drawing, life di awing, 
water color painting (still life, figure,lnndscape), 
pen and ink, perspective, anatomy, etc. Tho 
inadequacy of this and the feeling that art 
training must be something more than pastime, 
together with the increased interest in industrial 
education, lmvc forced synthetic methods 
into many of the normal schools, adding to tho 
academic courses composition m line, dark-ruid- 
liglit, and color, and studied in ai fc appreciation 

An influential illustration of this typo is to 
be seen in the art work of Tenchers College, 
Columbia University, Here the structural 
method is adopted, with a 2 years' couiae 
(capable of being extended to 4 years) for the 
tunning of art teachers, supervisors, designers, 
craftsmen, painters, and sculptors The fiist 
or juniat yenT is given to general work m prin¬ 
ciple* of design, (hawing, pn in Ling, modeling, 
ni t appreciation, history of in t, and psychology; 
tho second or senior year, to special studies of 
advanced composition, with figures and laiul- 
scapc, painting of figures, still lire nncl land¬ 
scape, advanced design, house decoration, his¬ 
tory of education, theory mul practice of 
teaching ait, pi active teaching. With these 
courses ara clandy associated handwork in the 
industrial and household arts — wood, metal, 
potLciy, costume design, and house furnishing. 

The structural method is now found side by 
side with the academic in many schools, passing 
under the name of design (51;.) 01 composition 
(?«) 

The-io two influences arc reflected in the art 
teaching in the public schools, with the nca- 
tie line in the ascciulanL, though evidently losing 
pound Troin yenr to year The old ugid 
copy books and the type forms lmve given 
way to nature drawing, mass painting, and 
illustration. These, however, tending to put 
arL among the pastimes, cannot hold tho 
monopoly Design with its stimulating appli¬ 
cation m industry, and tho new thought of art 


teaching as a development of power, have intro¬ 
duced new problenfs and caused the study of 
spacing, dfirk-and-lighb, and the application 
in mnminl turning *9 have more prominence. 
In the yearly exhibitions of school art the 
academic influence seen in mass painting, 
blotly landscapes 111 color, dictation excretes 
111 landscape, pose di awing (figures not m 
action), illustration in crayon, water coloi,and 
cut paper The structural influence appears 
in designs (for panels, book covers, pnges, 
posters), massing in two nncl moio values, land¬ 
scape in a few flat tones, illtistuitions for books, 
coLor schemes, pottery, baskets, bookbinding, 
wood and uletal construction, biusli di awing, 
pencil drawing, painting m flat tones, with or 
Without outline Wood block printing upon 
textiles and papci was intioclucecl into the 
Teachers College pi notice bcliool in 1905, and 
lias since been extensively adopted in elemen¬ 
tary and accomlcuy schools, and in iwt- schools, 
ns a method of studying composition of pattern 
and of making experiments 111 color harmony, 

A. W. D 

See Anr in the Schools; Composition, 
Design, Dihwjnq. 
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ART SCHOOLS AND ART INSTRUC¬ 
TION— In Europe,— France —In ft conciso 
review of the tut schools or Europe the fiist 
place must justly be accorded to France That 
country has been the art center of the world 
since tho displacement of Italy from that 
position, when the llonai&simco movement had 
lost its vitality in the peninsula Throughout 
nil vicissitudes, political atul leligious, which 
at times have amounted to ciilnclybins and 
have occasioned temporary chaos, Fiance has 
pi curved her nrb irnpuLe, and mmioclintuly 
upon the institution of a new ordei of tilings, 
she has proceeded to a new nitistic expi essuiil, 
indicative of changed conditions, yet always 
distinctly national 

To begin with France is also the natural 
maunci of piocedmc, since the interest of a 
large body of enlightened Americans centers in 
the Ecoh dcs Rcana-Ar/fc, 01 in the alchcis of 
Pans 

The first-named institution, whoso titlo 
appeals to lose something of iLs moaning when 
translated into English ns " School of Fine 
Arts," is tho oldest foundation of its kind exist¬ 
ing north of the Alps, It owes iLs inception to 
Cardinal Mazariiij who l m 1618, organ wed it 
ns a school of painting and sculp tine, modeled, 
ns to general Feat urea, upon the academies of 
Rome, Bologna, and Florence' whilo that 
oLhei grout minister, Colbert, wlio was a wise 
patron of the fine arts and a most fiiTsecing 
economist, cieatcd, in 1071, n school of aicln- 
tccturo, thus completing one of tho most 
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durable administrative tihimphs of the long, 
bnlliant reign of Louis the Fourteenth, The 
initiative of Franco was followed by the foun¬ 
dation of the Academy of Berlin in 1094 , and 
by Lliat of the Royal Academy of London in 
1706 , these dates showing that the Academies 
des Beaux-Arts of Franco weic already some¬ 
what advanced upon their civilizing mission 
at the time when the fust ait schools of the 
eastcin and the northern neighbors of that 
countiy were entering upon tlicii existence. 
It is, nlso, interesting to note in passing that 
the academics of Fiance early extended their 
influence to America; since scarcely had the 
independence of the colonics been assured, when 
the municipal council of Boston proposed to 
send a commission to examine them with a 
view to founding a similar institution 

The Revolution of 1789-1793 supples, 1 5cd all 
existing academics of ait, science, and literature 
in Fiance, to replace them, after a short interval, 
by il composite body known as the InsliluL 
National, two sections of which, the Academy 
of Painting and Scidptiue founded bj r Mnzann, 
and the Academy of AiclntccLuic founded by 
Colbcit, wcic finally united in 1816, the year 
following the fall of Napoleon and the restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbon dynasty. 

Fiom this moment the real Bcole dcs> Bcaitx- 
Arls dates its exigence, although in 1SG3 it 
submitted to a ladicai change in administra¬ 
tion effected by 1st do Nicuworkcikc, a min¬ 
is tei of Napoleon Third, who, after an exciting 
struggle maintained by pailinmcntnrinns mid 
publicists, succeeded in depriving the school 
of the authority to rule itself, and m placing it 
undei the diiocfciou or the French government 
Since this crisis the changes in the school have 
bcc^ii solely tliohc of evolution, such ns the estab¬ 
lishment of new profe.ssmthips and of comm of 
" faimulLancoiis/' that is, of theoietic studies, 
also, the admission of women, the fust cxnim- 
imLion leading to this contested departure 
fioin old restiic Lions haying oncuncd m the 
Section of Drawing and Pointing, in June, 1K97, 
when out of 12 candidate*, who pie.sentcd 
themselves, 10 woic leceivcd as student;, For 
fomguois the mam interest of the A'rulc dcs 
Bcaiu-AU'* bus long rontoiocl in the Section oi 
School of Ai ehitoctui r, wine h, in spite uf,shady 
ciiticism (luceted against iL from more oi less 
powoiful sources, yet ranks, beyond all doubt, 
as the first in the world. (Sec Auciiitlctuuil 
Education ) 

Regaiding the value of the training offered 
by this most important see Lion of the school, 
there lmvc been and will continue to lie 
the most varying opinions oxpiessed in the 
United States But the discussion, when 
i educed to its lowest toims, would appeal 
to be based on the natural opposition exist¬ 
ing between Latin and Teutonic methods, 
between highly developed organization on the 
one sulc, anrl sti ung individualism on the other 
And one who disintcicstcdly examines the 


question at issue cannot do otherwise than 
acknowledge advantages 1 in tile fedeiatcd 
system of atelier s which make up the school, 
in Lho Leaching of design by practicing architects 
of the highesL distinction, who aic paid for 
their services almost wholly by the honor attach¬ 
ing to their pi ofcssoi’ships; in the division of 
the students into anctens and nouveaux, the 
fonnci of whom criticize the work and iml in 
the studies of the latter, thereby effecting the 
pci feet unity of the student body, which is a 
first essential of success m an educational insti¬ 
tution, Fur therm oi e, the long life of the 
school is in itself a proof of ita very positive 
value It has had an existence of moic than 
two and a half centuries; for the Revolution of 
17S9 did not iiUonupL the continuity of its 
traditions It stands, tlicicforc, ns an example 
or the law of the survival of the fittest, ns do 
consequently the methods which it professes, 
Gincc thebe me the outcome of generation nflei 
generation of the best Lhought and expedience 
of able mclntccts The piinciplcs of nntuinl 
.selection me as incontiovcrtibJo in arL as in 
nature, and no when? in the domain of the 
fonnci mo Lhey beLlei set forLh than in the 
piemen! strong Mlality of the School of Architrc- 
tuic of the Btmtx-Arls Nor me Lhc main 
i Chill ts of lho training gi\ r cn in this school, as 
some critics would lmvc them to be, a seiics of 
foimlihe, il command of ccilmn nrchitectiunl 
founs, a nnriow, bigoted belief in cciliun styles 
On the LOiilrmy, these Jesuits, even if judged in 
u restricted scn.se, that is, by the Idc work of 
the bcrious Ameiicnn Audonls or the school, 
appeal Lo be iiilionnl methods of nltaeking 
null uf studying ull problems picsenled; clear 
expicssion of the plan in the elevation, high 
development of the qualities of digniLy, beauty, 
and refinement Jn suppoiL of those state¬ 
ments we lime hut to turn to the Public Libra¬ 
ries of Boston and New Yoik, to the NnLiunal 
Auademy of Design and the Tribune Building 
in the latli ‘1 city, to superb domestic types 
like the ievidence nf (icoign YiimliThiU, nL 
Ashtn ilie, N C’ , and li:n mg impartially studied 
them, we must conclude that the .School 
of Arel id cot me of the Bat in-At Is is a fcmll- 
tuinhoad of good duelime, fuithcrmcnc, llmt 
schooH of Lins mi Line sene in unify one 
gencintum with mioLhei, and lliuL it is only 
the few eicutiu 1 geniuses sweeping, like nietcois, 
the heavens of urL, who cun afloid to neglect 
sevcie academic training 

As to,the Section of Drawing and Painting 
of the Kcolr des Benin:-AU*, they have less 
interest foi Ameiican lcndcis, since the majonty 
of the student? of these urU fiom oui country 
elect to work in some one of the pnvntc acad¬ 
emics, oi nd'/icr.v, there paying model'ntc rates 
of tuition, rather than to seek entrance into 
the government schools, where in all branches 
tlie instuiction is ficc lo all comers One of 
those academics, now known as the Colarossi, 
uiulci its fuimcr name or Academe Suisse, dales 
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its existence from 1S1G; while the noted demanded_ from all drawing masters teaching 
Academe Juhan t named from its founder, in the national colleges Couiscs in draughts 
who was a man or artistic and administrative manship, perspective, and decorative art arc 
ability, and witlinl ft iuiishcd Ficiich gentleman, licie oJlcicd under such noted masters ns M. 
was opened ft half century Inter, with si vegis- Gudrin himself, Luc Olivier MciBun, and Eu- 
trationof only20 persons, but expanded rapidly, g5ne Gravel, the last of whom is very widely 
until sliorLly before the death of i\I Julian, known abioad from his encyclopedic work 
which occuncd m 1005, ib nmnbeicd 1U00 entitled The Plant. The euriiculum of Lins 
students, 300 or 400 of whom were women; school leaches Ihiough a period of 3 3'enis, 
the latter occupying exclusively 3 out of the duiing the hnst of which the pupil competes dc- 
5 working studios of which the academy Bigfis from rectilinear and curvilincm elements, 
waq then composed. To-day, governed by a thence passing to the study of plant forms, 
nephew of its first ducotoi, who also bcais the and, in his liuul year, using landscape, animals, 
same surname, Hie organization continues its and the human figinc as poitions of decorative 
acVvviUcs, apparently without loss of numbers, design. The criticism which may be utluwd 
Another iniiiorlant institution of a similai reguuhiig this school is that its fine theoretical 
cliaiactor, taking ib name fiom that of the old instruction lacks the complement ol the piacti- 
streeL of the Latin quarter, La Grande Chaitmihe cal element, that it needs technical workshops 
in which it is situated, also attracts large imm- wherein the designer might Jcain the possibili- 
beifi of foreign student* These aciulcnweu tics and the limitations of yaiious mediums, 
usually hold three sessions per day, and offer and so nrepine that integinl education, na a 
rancours oi competitions, nb sLalccl intervals, result of which the briuu and the hand work to- 
during the winter months; while, duiing the gethei in harmony. 

romnindoi of Lhc voar, the students may work Anothci and much newer foim of ai t lnstuic- 
without such impetus, muler the criticism of turn in France, the purpose of which is wot the 

celebrated artists who regularly visit the development of exports, but the clox at mil of 

atehns. the pruplc, is due to a body calling itself tho 

The unsurpassed msti notion thus piovulcd at tfutielt A alwnah dc l 1 Art « /’ IlcoIc, founded 
the maximum annual cost of 400 francs for in 1007, whoso constitution is given at length 
mew, and of 700 Coi women, constitutes tha m one of the monthly w-sues of the JiiicytJopnhc 
chief value of such academics for the earnest Laiousse. This society, lerognmng the educa- 
sfciidoiit, but the excellence, vmicfcy, and con- tire, moral, and economic x nine or art, as a 
stant attendance of the models Lhcrc cm- factor lending to facilitate and to beautify life 
ployed, attract experienced artists who, by among the masses, aims not only to afloril 
taking advantage of these courses, me able to instruction adapted to fuvthei the end just 
reduce one of their largest and most necessary minted, bub also to pionclc primary school 
expenses. buildings, the situation, construction, and dcco- 

Pnsdng from the schools oT Pans offering ration of which shall improve the health, as 
instruction in the line arts, sliietly speaking, well as develop the minds and the taste of the 
to those devoted to the deemalive and applied ehildmi thereupon attendant. This society, 
arts, the oiigin of Hid movement lcspnn&ible for na described m the report given in Larousse , 
the cicalion of the mstiLuLioiia of the latter consists of IhlrLv sections having seats in tho 
class must bo briefly indicated While certain piincipnl cities of the country, mid it olTeis an 
critics altnbiiLo the mviral of the minor arts, example of the stiong cent miration so chnrac- 
yfhwh occurred in the latter half of the nine- toustic of nil schemes devised by the Trench 
Iconth cuntnrv, o\clndvcJ 3 T to jinglish influence, mind It testifies also to tho anxiety winch 
it must be admittrd that Lhc French impetus 1ms boon awakened in the hearts of the wisest 
was national and due to Viollct-le-Due, the great among the nations as to the necessity of action 
Fioneli luehituct and wnlei ILs champion- and foie&ighl, ir Fiance is to maintain her nn- 
blup # ef the Gothic led to his lotuemunt Rom pm Vance, rather than full a victim to that 
the A'co/c des Bcaux-ArU t and to Lhc foundation somewhat vague malady inrhcntrd by eel tain 
by Jum of a special school which, ns an exponent sociologLts undei the name of Latin ilecmlciicu 
of Lhc medieval system, directed attention to But howevei present tendencies may be ie- 
tlic so-called arts and craTts and to all design in gaidccl, it must be ginnled that the descond- 
xvInch plant forms play au impmhint part. As aMs of those incca who peopled the southern 
a result having its first and partially hidden cause peninsulas of Europe possess tho highest gifts m 
in the influence just described, theic is the the nits of form, while the Germanic and 
School of Decorative Arts subvonhoned by the Celtic bodies have shawm m these nits nssinn- 
Frencli government, and now under the direo lalive, rather than cinative qualities 
tion of M. Louvrter de Lajollayc. Fiiflland. —The Royal Academy of Arts m 

Another institution worthy of remark Is the London wns founded in 17GG, more Ihrtn n 
school founded by M tludiin, so me Li me official century after Cardinal Mnznrin had organi/cd 
mchitect of Lhc City rd Fans, in consequence of the nucleus which w ? as to result in the Kcolc des 
u decree issued by the French government to Bcuitx-Arls XJnliko tliosc of its Fi'eneh foio- 
llic cITcGt that a certificate of proficiency be limner, the school of the English noudemy 
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luive trained nlmosl exclusively native students, 
and fiom them as a center propaganda have not 
gone out to cause discussion abroad They 
have been laigely msulai in their influence; 
they possess no great department of architec¬ 
ting and no Pri£ dc koine is fixed as their 
gieat award, although traveling scholarships 
aic granted biennally by the ad minis tuition for 
excellence in the several fine arts. These schools 
rue most liberally organized ns to entrance 
standards of general attainments, and as to age 
limitations To them applicants, after a pre¬ 
liminary technical test, quite elementary in 
chiuactoi, aio admitted as probationers for 
tinea months, aud, the required work of this 
eiiod being successfully accomplished, the pio- 
ationers become regulm students to whom 
the privileges of the school arc open foi seven 
years without fees lor liistiuclion Iiom the fiiet 
artists of the kingdom. 

While the Royal Academy thus stands for all 
that is formal in English art, the school at South 
Kensington, since it owes its creation Lo a very 
modern impulse, follows in its aclimmslintion 
IIig trend of the times As ciuly ns 1S57, tho 
seat of a governmental Commission of Arts and 
Sciences was fixed at South KenaingLoii, and 
this body, lecogmzing that insli notion in deco- 
intivc art is of the highest economic value, 
proceeded to emphasize this fetudy in the 
ciimculuni of the new school, with Lhc result 
that, ten 01 twelve years Inter, textile deigns 
wore purchased by a French manufacturer fiom 
students at South Kensington This ocuui- 
lonco was but the beginning of the guuhml 
change of old conditions under which English 
mdustiies purchased their designs from Firnch 
ai tists, while, at the present tunc, side by side 
with the beautiful fabrics of domestic design, 
Paiisian shops display the distinctive woik of 
rivals from beyond the Channel. 

The school at South Kensington, known offi¬ 
cially ns Lhe Royal College of Art, offers courses 
ill thawing, painting, modeling, and designing 
for architcicture, manulactuics, and decoration 
Having as iLs primaiy purpose the jnstiuctiun 
of art masters aud mistresses, and of students 
selected by competition in tho ait exhibitions 
of the Board of Education, the school admits 
other applicants upon the payment of a fee of 
12 pounds 10 shillings per teim, and to tho 
numbci neunittcd by the splice at disposal. 
Such students numbered 150 at the last obtain¬ 
able report The existence of this institu¬ 
tion mniks a period ill the ait history of the 
United Kingdom, since at the time of its founda¬ 
tion but 55,000 poisons were lecciying art in¬ 
struction within the limits named, while now 
they have risan to neatly 3,000,000. Further¬ 
more, tho value of South Kensington as a 
producci of national wealth is recognized by 
the enlightened portion of the English people, 
and the director, Sii Caspar Puidon Claikc, 
who framed the policy to which much of tho 
i] leeess attending tho cntcipiiso is due, was 


knighted by Queen Victoria for lu& services to 
the Cionii, and until recently was Lhc Director 
of the Mctiopahtnn Museum of New Yoik 
City 

A fiuilful effort to use art as a factoi in the 
general development of the child is non exerted 
by the Royal Drawing Society, under Lhe pi ca¬ 
dency of the Princess Louise, Duchess of Aigyll 
This society was incorporated m 1002, having 
as its avowed object, "the encouragement of 
drawing, pninting, and modeling in nil their 
branches ns a means of education and for devel¬ 
oping spontaneous pictoiial dialing, painting, 
and modeling fi oni memory by children ” Tho 
lcsulls obtained by this society woie studied 
nml appiovcd by the French Minister of Fine 
Aits in 1901, and Intel by the International 
Congress of Education held at Derne, Switzer¬ 
land In 1905 the latter body cxpicfiscd its iscnli- 
miMits in a iiisolution adopted to Lhe effect Hint 
ff it is in lhc interest of geuciid education to find 
means to develop the art instinct existing in 
children, and to determine in what way they con¬ 
ceive a picture nccoiding to lmtuic, or imagina¬ 
tion, and what method they use in line and color 
to render from memory llicii leecncd linpica¬ 
sta ns '* 

Societies such ns the one just dmnbcd and 
its French counlcipni t, L l Ail u VJlcoIc, show 
an encouraging tiend of thought which, to 
borrow words from the constitution of the 
Fiench body, niguca ff tlio define lo picpmc a 
better futmc for the goiieialioiis who mo to 
succeed the men of the mc.scnl” Koi is it 
too much to nssoit that deeply below supejli- 
cml observation the same impulse ammates the 
gtiong movement which, xviLlnn the Inst forty, 
Qiul notably Lhe last twenty years has caused 
the foundation of bchools 111 rough out Euiopc, 
fiom Russia to Italy, whose complex pm pose ia 
to lender life more agi enable by means of beau¬ 
tiful sun mindings, to i nine the workshop to 
the dignified plncc occupied by it in Lhe days of 
the ai'Lisan guilds, and tu educate in tho Mime 
icrson the l)imu aiul Lhe hand, Hint theio may 
no waste of energy, Lime, or money expendi- 
Uno 

Aiisfrm — One of Lhc most important of 
such schools, nnd, at Lhc same time, one whoso 
methods aie lustiuelivc to study, is located in 
Vienna, which, like all oLliei Euiopcan capitals, 
has ita Academy, founded in the cirIi tocn lit 
century, which sLuiuls as Lhc exponent of the 
fine arts, stiicily speaking But the School or 
the Decorative Arts is alfio n gen eninienlid 
institution, whose objccL is to acquiic absolute 
control of tho Indus Li nd art of the Empire 
The menus of instruction which it offeia me 
divided into two distinct categories, thorneticnl 
and practical, Lhe fust icprescntcd by the Mu¬ 
seum of Art and IncUi.sti v, nnd in purL by the 
School of AUa and CrafU, the second, by 
the School of Textiles, I ace, and Embi oklory. 
The Museum is itself divide cl into two seel mini, 
tho permanent, devoted Lo the preservation of 
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historic and modern masterpieces, find the 
temporary, including the circulating section, 
which aims at the instruction of both the public 
in general and the producers, the latter being 
invited twice yearly to an exhibition of designs 
and objects of nrb Nar does the Museum con- 
fine its wotk to the capital cilj r , since with 
Vienna ns a ccntci, it has organized 00 pio- 
vincial and pciiodio expositions, which last 
several weeks and arc explained to visitors 
hy means or systematic lectures It purposes, 
furthermore, to advance industnrd nit through¬ 
out the Empiio by the development of technique 
and the creation of new models. To accomplish 
the fust purpose piovincial schools have been 
founded for the piopci direction of the oral 
art indiHLncb, from which the best pupils are 
sent to study in Vicimn, aftni acquning profi¬ 
ciency m then special lirauch. The attain¬ 
ment or the second object devolves upon a com¬ 
mission of 2 irclnLpcti and t 01 5 designers, 
who are appointed to produce new models, a 
method of piocuduro which would appear to 
be faulty, since, the artist being paid by the 
government, and the manufacturer being in¬ 
vited lo acquire hia designs, there results no 
free and extended competition, which alone gives 
vitality to art Furthermore, the Museum, in 
adopting tins plan, that creates designers who 
must live by thou talents, and then prevents 
the™ same individuals from finding necessary 
work Against this system protests haveiuiscn 
among the designers who contend that tlm 
executants, that is, the manufacturers, urc 
thereby favored lo the detriment of the coin- 
pl miauls, who arc the rrcuLars 

Of Ulei establishment than the Museum is 
the allied School of Ails ami Cl lifts, rounded in 
1S117 hy Ihuon de Mvrhaeb, the object of which 
is to join theory with practice, teaching with 
actuul [)i eduction, in ordi'i Hint the pupil, on 
finishing his emu so, may go out im nieproach- 
allies woilannn, as well ihil Ihurotiglilv educated 
designer ('miined me Lherc olfcird Lo lmlh 
sexci in drawing, modeling, and in cl Lit re l lire, 
ami the eumlnluto fur ml mission pirsviUs lnni- 
M‘lf at the picjuunlory school lLh n draw¬ 
ing oT a vase, a study uf a plant .ifIliiiUue, 
imollicr of ti mask, a third which m\ol\eh the 
nuhinonls id ligmu drawing bring admitted, 
the student selects at Mill a course either m 
n<M<lumii 1 drawing mnl modeling, in the dmw- 
nig ul plani and animal lorms, or in ornamental 
sculp line, to which lie must add the minor 
subjects of the history of ait anil of ornament, 
peis.pcilive^ loLLoimg, and applied ehenusLry, 
Then, liming complcled thesis eomses, ho 
jiasses to one nf the profeasoifa of the school 
piojim, working with the lntler six mornings 
of the week in ins major blanch, and dividing 
Lhc afternoons equally lie tween profossois nf 
the two icinninmg nits Finally, having nc- 
quiicd n eeitain pi olicieney, he specializes 
under the guidance of his major pinfemm In the 
school pioper theie mo tlueo studios foi each 


of the tlucc principal arts, and to them arc joined 
the woikshopg which complete the efficiency of 
the system. The professors nrc brought into 
close and constant contact with the students, 
and thus, owing to the large amount of personal 
instruction given, the found become lesponsiblo 
for the progiess nnd the attainments of the 
hitter Another advantage exists in the low 
ami uni fco Toi instruction, which is the pqui va¬ 
lent of S12, while, in some instances, even this 
is i emitted aiul a monthly scholarship uf the 
value of nwimled upon the commend n- 
tion of a professor, fiuther piovismn is also 
mndefoi poor students hy means of a lestmiiant 
fitted to their needs, which was established by 
the roundei of the school, Baion de Myihnch. 
Altogether tips insliluLion is one that bhoufil bo 
studied by tho foreign observer, anil it eon- 
sli Lutes n single expression or that general move¬ 
ment which in lute years has so ndvanccd 
Austria and made Vienna in nil that ielates 
to municipal nit the close rival of Pans 

Scolh m/. — Anolhei city reinaiknblc Toi its 
modem esthetic spirit ih that of Glasgow', 
flrotlnnd, \vhflM3 art school, cdjibli&licil in 1840, 
and subvenHoned by both government and 
municipality, contains a department of decora¬ 
tive and applied arts, which receive* special 
attention as a factor whose mine in an inclus- 
h ini countjy raniint he oa ei estimated, Tint Lhe 
dhccfcois, in the Fern Inst the constant pioduc- 
tiun of designer might distuih Lhc proper 
lelation* between supply and demand, wisely 
added uoikshops to llie llieoietieid undine lion, 
although Lhe former, nteuidnig Lo llieiecoril uf 
on expert vimUji m 11107, wcienot so cfbcuniL ax 
ilio.se belonging tn the Vienna School At 
Cdnsgow the chief pi offset of the ilmiialnc 
mts, M Gmddon, leaches but three nmullis 
of the year, Xo\eiuher, FdnHim , nnd Mnv; 
the studenls working iiluiie dm nip the intemik, 
imrlerthe MipgcsLions of an associate' inxliurtoi 
This sjslcni Is said tn plndliee mosl gin lining 
lesniK Siucess is also nil allied through the 
natuie ul lhc assigned piobhnis wlinh nun at 
the ioiTelntum of the derm-alm' aids, ns nun 
he seen in the livpollielierd m lirihr to pun ide 
/o] l\ udi nmiUcur lhe t , mhelli*'liihenU of a hall 
devoted to Shakespearean stmh The specifi¬ 
cations for this M’heine demanded wall isijiex- 
1 1 less, a Trim- and w lunsrohng in ennedwutul, 
eighl eiienhu windows in attuned glass shmimn 
len color values, a painted deeomlinii m six 
colors for llie v*all s juices between eneh two of 
the windows, a casket for a nmiuiMiipl eopy of 
Julius fuMir, nnd u tablet to lie placed nlnn e 
tlic entmnee door From these spec.licalions 
may he detei mined Lhc breadth uf Lhe uislruclion 
ofTeiud nl the Glasgow school, which, perhap.^, 
enforces theory and design to lhe (let rim on l of 
technique, spice it lacks m tisnns in the work¬ 
shops to teach Lhe students the exact bundling 
of their various mediums There, as at Vienna, 
tile lesulL is necessarily the creation of m Lists 
But, in othei putts nf Europe, no l a lily in 
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several newer institutions, the point of view ia 
directly opposite 

Switzerland. —An instance of the latter ig the 
School of Industrial Art, at Zurich, established m 
1905, on the foundations of an carlici one dating 
fiom 1875, This school follows n system winch 
is more easily maintained in a country without 
artistic originality than in one which is bound 
by strong tiaditions, It gives primarily techni¬ 
cal instruction, with aesthetic culture ug an 
accessory* Having this praoliciil aim, it divides 
its pupils into three classes the fiisfc comprising 
apprentices who, under the Swiss law of L907, 
must bo sent to a trade school at least 4 
hours per week, for a period of 4 years t 
those of the second class arc arfcisn.ua who, 
already thorough workmen, wish to perfect 
themselves as art craftsmen, that they may 
design, as well as execute, whilo the third 
class is composed of somewhat skilled workmen 
and foiemcn of industrial establishments, tho 
latter of wham often exert in their positions 
greatci influence them the owners themselves, 
who, qs commcicml men only, arc badly adapted 
to follow the technical p roc ease a of manufacture, 
Aa a farther atop toward practicality nnd the 
prevention of useless effoi t, the followers of 
each trade are taught to draw in a special man¬ 
ner, the designer of textiles accentuating color, 
while the joiner aiul tho metal wolker empha¬ 
size the qualities of fonn, It must also bo 
noted that at Zurich thcie nro no professois of 
design, and that the chicctcn, M do Pi adore, 
18 a thoroughly tunned Belgian technician, 
who possesses, at the same tune, a fine theoreti¬ 
cal and artistic education Under hia direction 
the Zurich school will pieauinably contribute in 
largo measure and rapidly to tho formation of n. 
national Swiss style 

Russia, — Anolhei country presenting recent 
and unique interest m the same field of effort 
is Russia, where m all branches of ait two 
opposite pintles me active one of which wor¬ 
ships before the newest Fiench altars, while 
tho oLlior exults the old Russia which ousted 
bofoie Pctei the GienL, The national spirit 
is, however, glowing strong hoiuly, anil is cle< 5 - 
Lined to conquer, us may be concluded from n 
ic view of the nineteenth century, dining which 
period, through the influence of the composer 
Glinka, Russian, music camo to prevail oyer 
that of the Italian school, and Intel, tho old art 
indusinc^ of the peoplo wcie icvived under the 
lendcuhip of women of high position favoicd by 
the Ministry of Public Instiuclion As yet the 
artistic products obtained by these pioneers of 
lefonn me like new thoughts expiesscd in tram¬ 
meling speech But they arc also like the woiks 
oT the Italian pre-Rnphaeiilc panitcis, strong, 
Vital, ami appealing 

Germany —The Gciinun Empiic commands 
at ten lion ns containing mnny focal points of 
art mteiesl, cerium of thorn being of compelling 
brilliancy The veiy existence of these mul¬ 
tiple centers testified to the course, charnctci, 


and vicissitudes of German culture. In Ger¬ 
many tho Reformation acted as a great solvent 
upon the continuity of nrb traditions The 
essentially burgher culture theio prevailing m 
the period just preceding that loligious move¬ 
ment, declined with the spieiul of the simpler 
foim of worship which rcqmied neither the 
great cathedral planned lor imposing proces¬ 
sions; nor tho carved shrine, liko Adam Kraffb's 
sacrament house leaching to tho crown of 
lofty Gothic vaults; nor yot the altar picture 
making its strong sensuous appeal of color 
This profound change in the life of the people, 
together with the confusion wrought in the first 
half of the seventeenth century by tho Thirty 
Ycais' War, so deadened the art instincts of tho 
Germans that a strong fostering care waB 
neccssaiy, after a long lapse of production, 
again to force them into life and action. They 
awakened under the formntive influence of the 
German punccs who, independent nnd supreme 
within their own small domains, modeled 
themselves upon the old conception of a sover¬ 
eign; exercising the sole governing power and 
becoming pultons of the fine arts, largely to 
satis [y Lheir desire to surround themselves 
With pomp and majesLy 
As an effect of this spirit, numerous art schools 
nmo m Gci many duimg tho late seventeenth 
and throughout the eighteenth century, or¬ 
ganized aftci the plan of foreign institutions, 
by whose instruction influences fiom Italy, the 
Netherlands, and rmnee were gi lifted upon 
Gciman ait impulses, with the result of pro¬ 
ducing nn interesting nnd independent develop¬ 
ment of foreign thought upon Teutonic soil 
Of necessity these art schools wcie founded in 
the capitals or "i evidences” of their pi nicely 
patrons, while the old free cities of the Empire, 
long piovioutdy the ctsnlcra of the burgher art 
of Germany, hnd fallen into decline Cities liko 
Berlin, Munich, and Diesden, which wore 
comparatively uiiimpoitant at the period or 
the Reformation, now received a poucrfdl 
ait impetus But again, after the wars of the 
Napoleonic era hnd caused, the buigher, or 
middle class, renewed its importance, so llmt in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
financial and municipal pawn of Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, FrankforL, and Cologne again siu- 
passed that of the artificially formed capitals ami 
f, lesldcncc^, ,, with Lhc sole exception of Berlin. 
These brief explanations will account Tor the 
existence of the many centers of art m Gei many, 
and, at the same time, explain the location of 
the academies, which, with few exceptions, are 
not found in the old imperial cities made famous 
by pie-Reformation ait 

Of all the art academies now active in Ger¬ 
many, the one offering the greatest interest to 
foreigncis is that of Munich tho city which 
has been the art capitnl of the country since 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when King Louis I of Bavaria gathered about 
him a company of noted artists, the greatest of 
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whom was the Danish sculptor, Thoi wnldscn, 
and proceeded to the foundation of such treas¬ 
ure houses of histone art as the Glyplothck 
and tho two Pinneothoks The Munich Acad¬ 
emy dates fiorn 1609, and the community of 
ai Lists resident in that city forms practically 
a state within a state In the opinion of tici- 
man authorities, the long-maintained position 
of Munich as tho art capital of the Empire has 
been clue to the close sympatli^y of its produc¬ 
tions with the lire of the people, in contmst 
with the formal, niistocrntic quality of the aifc 
of the other centers, which, throughout tho 
nineteenth century, made nu appeal to thobis 
most important social factors, Hie middle and 
Iowgi cln^ca, And this judgment would seam 
to be justified, since repeatedly impulses have 
gone out fiom iho Bavminu capital which 
have carried nil Germany with them In the 
Munich Academy, which offers instruction in 
nil brunches of the fine arts, at a nmnmnl fee, 
tlieic arc found students from nearly every 
Emopenn country, with Russians, Hungarians, 
and Scandinavians conspicuous among the for¬ 
eign era. Formerly, too, theic was a large, 
enthusiastic Amciicnn. eloinont in n l tendance, 
but tins, m recent yours, shows a great decrease 
fiom the numbers reached m the days when 
the older generation of our living painters 
followed the instiuelions of the Academy pio- 
fessois; coitnin or them choosing Munich 
rathei than Pima ns tlic sole place of their 
foreign studies, 

To-day, tho departments forming the Acad¬ 
emy arc mlicwed m genet alfoi a too glint free¬ 
dom of organization and system, while the 
school of aiclutoetlire in paiticulnr is ccnffiucd 
for its advocacy of a devitalized style; the “cold 
Pai then on g " which it creates being evidently 
survivals of the impetus given when Louis I 
elected hb greuL classic stmctiircs and the 
digin a nuirhles were carried to make their 
pcimrmdit home in Munich, 

It is therefore^through the art of the pjnntci 
tliat the city retains iLh position, perhaps hugely 
through the highly specialized biancli of carion- 
tuie, nowhcio else* so early, ho biondlj', and so 
perfectly developed Kiuilbneh, tho most 
widely known of all German pnintcn to tho 
Ameiieans of a genciation ago, by lcnunn or lus 
formal inuuil ai'L, Swind, and Spitzwcg delivered 
the traditions of enncntuic Lo the gicatcst living 
Germ ail repie,scuta live of tins branch, Adolf 
Obei hinder; while the Munich Fficflcudc 
Blatter, Jugful, and SwrpUcnsimiut, Llic most 
important saline publications in Germanic 
developed under the infiuonce of the Munich 
Academy, 

Another evidence of the dose bonds which 
unite the ai t of Munich with the common pcoplo 
is the emphasis hurl by the Arndeiny upon 
genre painting, the gicntest representative of 
his class being Dofregger, the master of idealized 
Bavarian peasant types, Lastly, these anmc 
sympathetic relations may ho deduced fiom 


the fact that thousands of tillers of the soil 
followed m the f uncial pro cession of the painter 
Lenbftch, in whose portraits of von Moltko 
and Bismarck the simple folk flaw the symbola 
of the icju venation of the Fatherland. 

In truth tho new art movement in Germany 
dates Iiom tho unification of the Empire, aftoi 
the Fianco-Friifisinn war of 1870, and it is a 
phenomenon quite similar to the asthctic 
awakening which pn varied Greece after the 
battle of tialaniH, mid to that bloom of liter¬ 
ature which, in England, fallowed the destruc¬ 
tion of the Spanish Armada. Before the great 
wav, tho typical German vwtial held himself 
aloof from Ihojutifann, but since that momentous 
event nil Gentians have lecogmzed the value 
of their heritage from the medieval craft 
guilds and the racial art of prc-IicformaLion 
tunes. It is plain that this fidelity to Teutonic 
sources of inspiration, now Lhiobs through the 
hearts of tho painters of the Empire, without 
regard to regional difl'ci eiicca, if we may judge 
from the selection of their works ircenlly cv- 
hibitcd m Amcncii, wherein even the novice m 
criticism could recognize under theii modern 
disguises the spints of the “Little Manors or 
Cologne, 11 or Holbein, of Hals, of Rembrandt, 
and of Ruysihicl. 

In nil that relates to primary art instruction 
throughout Germany, the prophet of the move¬ 
ment was Wilhelm von Ilumboklt, who m 1809 
gave voice to the .spuit which became active 
a century later. Following von Humboldt, 
scientists like Virchow jegicttcd " the iiihuf- 
ficvMit talent for observation and dolmen tin w 
evident in the people," and so loti on to tho 
adoption in 1001 of a new plan of teaching, 
piaclieally uniform, and according to which 
the child m his fust veins of training (haws 
entirely from memoir, that he may acqiinc, not 
mcclmmenl skill, but the ability io cxpic K is 
himself, after which lie is giadunlly pi ogi cased 
to the acLual, or In mg, model 

In Prussia, art instruction is lcgaidrd as an 
mtegi al part uf geiioiul education, and the di aw¬ 
ing master? are especially trained in normal 
classes, while southern Germany shows gient 
activity m the establishment of schools whose 
object is manual training; Munich again dis¬ 
playing her individuality in pioruling for tlic 
needs, practical and irsthetic, of tho German 
home by fostcimg the art iiulusliics In Berlin, 
the decorative nits arc, also, highly ravoicd, and 
schools teaching these brunches receive munic¬ 
ipal subsidies, while private institutions ac¬ 
knowledge the trend of the tuucs by o fie ring 
courses not only in design, but also in model¬ 
ing and in the handling of various medium,s 

Aa an art capital, Berlin rnnks second only 
to Munich, her academy dating, as w ? o have 
seen, fiom 1(104; while that of hoi rival was 
founded more Lima a centuiy later, although the 
Prussian institution lias novel attracted foreign 
students in any considerable numbci, nor ex¬ 
tended its influence beyond the limits of Gcr- 
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many. Bub tho nr Matte importance of Berlin 
is rapidly growing In n rein to etui c, through 
the works of W allot and oE Mossed, tin a city 
has cicabod a distinctive, individual style; in 
dimimtie litomtuic and stage production it 
holds the first place, mid in the remaining ruts, 
according Lo tho judgment ui certain cntics f lb 
will quickly advance to occupy the same high 
position, 

Ranking after Beilin and Munich, hub in an 
order difficult to detciminc, stiina Diesden, 
Carlsiuhc, Stuttgart, Weimar, and Dusseldoif, 
each city possessing its ncadcmj T of foi mal art, 
aucl each also stilled by n i^vival of lacial in¬ 
spiration, as a lcsult of tile care of the picscnfc 
impel ial government to securo the artisLic 
education of the masses, as well as to provide 
for the specialized training of artists; tho 
whole constituting a system which may he 
defined as " paternal," in the highest sense of 
that much-abused term 

Italy. — Another example of tho effect of 
political unification upon the nrt teaching and, 
consequently, upon tlic art production of a 
people must he noted at the ciul of Lius brief 
review At the Paiis Exposition of 1867 , 
Italy, then "a geoginphicnl cxpiession," pie- 
sented a collection of works which gained a 
greater number of pmes than was awarded to 
tho artisLs of any otlier nationality But 
in these works regional differences, both of con¬ 
ception and of technique, w ere so sharply ac¬ 
cented that the historian, Pah quale Villa ri, 
raised an eloquent plea foi the formation of a 
true modern Italian art, ns the successor of the 
Lombard, the Tuscan, and tho Neapolitan; in¬ 
dicating qs a means to this end the transfm- 
mntion of the provincial academics with, their 
antiquated foimulie into schools which should 
tench the umvtrsnl, bimc principles of design 
and composition To-ditv, at a distance of 
forty years, although the fusion 19 not so com¬ 
plete as the cnthubinstic patiiot could have 
deaiieel, still the piocesses of absorption and 
assimilation have so far piogicsscd that tho 
Italian architect, scidptoi, or painter may be 
lecognizcd by !iia creations, as the unit of an 
organic nation. The modem spirit walks abroad 
in Uomc, the recognized stronghold of classic 
traditions, and it 1a difficult to realize, in Victor 
Emanuel's capital, that little mole thaw a cen¬ 
tury ago, through the influence of the sculptor 
Canova, the Roman Academy, named from 
tho accredited apostolic painter, St Luke, ob¬ 
tained the monopoly of artistic teaching Tho 
opening of the "Gallery of Modern Art" in 
Rome parallels tho breach made by the army 
of tho King in Lho walls of the Papal City. The 
engineering of the subway, the aichitcctural 
treatment of the new Palace of Justice, and of 
tha villas 111 the recently constructed Trasteve- 
line quarto? show that foreign influence hna been 
permitted to mingle with native talent to the 
making of a new epoch, The artificial academic 
spirit, from ita former seat in the Academy 


of St Luke, dominated all Hie ni t.s 111 Rome, blit 
now liberty is so omnipiesenh 111 the schools that 
even foreigners \cspmul lu Us call, the student b 
in mchiLccUuo of the Ecole rfex lietiwc-ArU resi¬ 
dent at the French Academy having been 
known to send buck to Paiis, togcthci with 
their obligatory stylistic designs mid lostora- 
fcions, treatments of the mo^t modern problems, 
such ns the scheme for a model workingmen's 
tenement, 

Of long-standing icputntion and acknowl¬ 
edged merit Qiethe art schools, or academies, of 
Naples, Florence, Milnn, and Turin; the proof of 
then excellence existing m the men w bom they 
sent out in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, Naples alone producing (luce noted 
masters m painting, Palis n, Morclli, and 
Michelti These institutions primarily offer 
instruction in paiiiLing and sculpluie, while 
courses in archuccLuic arc, in some cnM'H, as at 
Tumi, relegated Lo the ongmceiing schools 

A lapoint of resemblance between Ger¬ 
many and Italy,ns an effect of unification, may 
be fsern in the development of the indus ti ial arts, 
which began all out the year 1880 , and is still 
in active piogiess. Although the last counLry 
to join in the arts and crafts movement, fol¬ 
lowing in tins Franco, Germany, England, and 
Au&tna, Italy, in so doing, simply renewed con¬ 
nection with hoi aitisls of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance, who did not disdain to 
produce tho humblest objects of domestic serv¬ 
ice, since they glorified them with n touch 
of genius Most mtci citing res ill La or tills 
movement wcic seen at Lho Tui 111 Exposition of 
1903 ; that city and Milan being Ilia eentcia 
of instruction in the dee 01 a Live arts I11 some 
instances, nLo, the workshops of nrt aitUnns, 
□l those even of commercial films producing 
objects of nrt, take the place of schools, a system 
of mstinotion founded on lustoncnl precedent, 
and which, although privately concluded, is 
the fiamc in principle ns the method pursued 
at Zurich under governmental contiol, nml 
aiming to unite 111 one person the artid and the 
nr titan 

Thus, the conclusion to he gained from a 
cursory icvjow of the nrt schools and the existing 
nrt tendencies in Em ope is that everywhere in 
the Old World, even in the most conservative 
cities and institutions, there is a movement 
which, in Russia, would be termed "going to¬ 
ward the people " I. S 

Sec the vnrioua articles on the educational 
system of each country for Full statement or the 
various nrb Bchools, nleo Aiiciiitectuhal 
Education; AnT in the Schools; Design; 
Drawing; etc 

United States, — In studying tile nrt schools 
it is necessary to distinguish between the dif¬ 
ferent types of schools in which tlio visual nrts 
are tonight, Although some of the schools 
include several departments, the maj'ority 
can ba elapsed under one of the following heads; 
( 1 ) fina arts schools, whore drawing, painting, 
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mid sculpture done nre taught; (2) schools attempt led, in 1805, to the establishment of 
of design, wheic, in addition to the ncndoinio the Pennsylvania Academy of the Pine Arts, 
branches, design in its application to maniilac- the oldest art institution in tho country The 
\mcs is given; (3) schools of architecture, Schools of the National Academy of Design 
(4) inclustiinl mfc schools with workshops that date from 1820, while 1844 fcnw the establish- 
closely approach conditions in the iiiaiiufactiu- mcjit of tho Philadelphia School or Design for 
3 ng world, (5) manual training and technicnl Women; Coopci Union (qv), which included 
Behools, (6) normal art schools; (7) general a free school of art for women ns well ns oven- 
ins tniction in drawing and tho history of art, ing cIrsscb in drawing for men, was opened m 
given Giitnely foi then cultural value Tins New York m 1857, the school of tho Art Inati- 
article treats in detail the hist and second of tuto of Chicago is a direct continuation of the 
these groups. The schools of architecture, old Academy of Design organized in that city 
industrial art schools, manual training and in 1SG7 and never suspended except at tho time 
technical schools, will be Found under the appro- of the great five in 1871; 1873 saw the estabiiah- 
priatc heads. The sixth and seventh topics are ment m Los ton of tho Massachusetts Normal Art 
discus‘led uuder tlio preceding topic, Aut w School; and tho Art Students 1 League of New 
the Schools York was organized in 1875. The Philadelphia 

During the eighteenth century any citizen Centennial imposition of 187C gave a strong 
of tho American colonics who wanted to loam impetus to art education, and was followed by 
how to paint wan obliged to go to Europe, and a Tflpid growth of art schools The School of 
the success of Benjamin West, born in PeuusyL- Drawing and Painting of the Boston Museum 
vania in 1738, led many young Americana to was started at once; the School of Induttiinl 
follow him to London With the death of Art of the Pennsylvania Museum followed in 
Went in 1S20, London censed to be the Mecca 1877, with tile Rhode Island School of Design 
of American portiait nncJ historical painters, at Providence the same year and the St Louis 
The first quarter of the nineteenth snw a so- School of Fine Arts m 1870. Tl\e present 
called “ revival of art 11 in German)' 1 , led by status of the principal schools of fine arts and 

Overbook (1789-1800) and Cornelius (1783' of design m tho United States is shown in the 

1807), the latter becoming the head of the following paragraphs: — 

Munich school, and painting heroes of the Schools of Fine Arts. — New Ilaven, Conn ,— 
classic and tho Christian world on a large The Yale School oj Pine Aria was founded by 
scale After 1S2G Dlisaolclorf camo into prami- AugusLus Russell Street in 1804, and occupies a 

nenee under tho guidance af Selmdow (1789- building on tho univeisity ci ounda with well-ap- 

1802), tind this school Was inclined toward the pointed classrooms and galleries that contain the 
easel picture with sentimental, diamatic, oc Jarves Collection, of Italian paintings, the moat 
romantic subjects. Emanuel Loubzc (1816- important public collection of this period in 
18GS), German b> birth, but an American by tlio United States; the Trumbull Collection of 
adoption, was a pupil of Leasing ftt Dilsseldorf, historical portraits and other paintings lllus- 
and had a good deni to do with introducing traUve of tho American Revolution, as well 
Dussclclorf methods into America Another as a gcncial collection The regiSti atioii foi 
and a stronger influence was that of the lLcnch 1D09'1910 was 82, nnri there are 8 instiuctojs 
romantic movement, which can be dated fiom The courses in painting, sculpture, and nrchi- 
tke year 1822, when Delacroix exhibited his teetdre lead to the degree of Bachelor ill Fine 
" Dante and Virgil M at the Salon. A Boston Arts Tho Winchcstei Fellowship provides 
painter, William Morris Hunt (1824-1879), S1000 a j^ear for European study; this and 

went to Paris, whero lie became a pupil of sovoial smaller schoUrshipa and prizes nro 
Couture, and. after spending several years at endowed. Tlio total equipment, including pro- 
14 arbizon with Millet, mturned to Boston, in fcssional foundations, is valued at S400,000. 
1965, where Ins personal force attracted many Fees are S30 for a term of 3 months 
pupils. Ho was a painter of ability, but per- New York — The Art Students 1 Leaque 
liapa his greatest influence was ns a teacher, and of New York nna founded in 1875 mid liicor- 
nmny prominent AmcHcnn painters, notably pointed in 1878 for tho puiposo of establishing 
John La Paige, Unco their bcghmmgs to his and main taming ail academic school of art, 
studio. About 1870 Munich again drew many which should give a thoiough course of study 
American students Walter Shirlaw went in drawing, painting, and tfculpfcuic, The 
there when the siege of Paiis closed that city founders weic students m the life clnaseg of the 
to art students Frank Duveneck and William National Academy of Design, who established 
M. Chase studied m Munich in the early this school to secure increased facilities. It 
seventies. _ i s a cooperative institution managed by a 

But while many ambifcioua licuiUms and Board of Control consisting or 1ft members, 
aculptora found their \my to the European elected annually, who receive no remuneration, 
schools, arb was beginning to fcnko toot in the A majority of the members of tho board nro 
United. States. .As far back as 1701 Charles students actually at work in the classes. The 
Willson Pcnlc tried to found an art school in school is golf-supporting, and, having no eii- 
P in lad cl phi a, lie was not successful, but lus dowment Bind, it is run entirely upon, the tui- 
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tion fees of its pupila. Artiata and students 
intending to make art a profession, who have 
worked in the life classes 3 months, may be 
elected members of the League The League 
ia a stockholder in the American Lino Aria 
Building, and occupies the upper floors of the 
building, while the galleries on the mum floor 
are devoted to the annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, the Amcneau 
Wafcei Color Society, the New York Water 
Color Club, and the Architectural League, 
This school is the model on which many otlicia 
throughout the country have been organized. 
The foes arc from S30 to ,570 for the winter 
term of 9 months, $35 in the evening classes 
or the Saturday classes, and S2Q foi the summer 
school in New York A summer school is also 
maintained at Woodstock, N Y Piizes and 
scholarships to the number of 17 me given in 
the school Thcm is also an annual competi¬ 
tion foi scholarships, open to all art students m 
the United States and Canada, with the excep¬ 
tion of New York City, wheieby 10 scholarships 
are aw aided far the best woik shown The 
enrollment averages 1000 dining the winter, 
with Id ins truetoiu, in the summer them arc 
about 100 students. 

The National Academy of Design knees its 
origin back to 1S02, when it was pioposcd to 
found the Now Yoik Academy of tlio Pine Arts. 
Oflicois wore elected on Dec, 3 of that year, 
and on Feb 12, 1B0S, a charter was ob¬ 
tained under the name of the Amen cun Acad¬ 
emy of Aity Shoitly before securing its 
charter, Robert E. Livingston, then Ambassa¬ 
dor to France, purchased by order of the 
tins tees and sent to Now York a number of 
casts from the antique, probably the first 
casts ever brought to this country. Tlio in¬ 
stitution lny dormant for many j'cius, but 
was revived by an exhibition in 1810, and 
in January, IS 18, John. TmmbuU was elected 
president, Diiiing the following summer the 
collection of casts was opened to students m 
the mornings fioin 6 to 9 o'clock, with William 
Dunlap as keeper. Tlio hours were incon¬ 
venient, few attended, and the first attqinpt 
at founding an ait school in New Yoik failed. 
Another unsuccessful attempt to open tlio 
collection of casts to students led to a meet¬ 
ing of aitiats on Nov. S, 1825, in the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society, nnd the 
New Ymk Drawing Association was formed, 
with S. F, B, Moisc as president Afc a meet¬ 
ing of the Drawing Association oil Jan, 19> 
1826, they organized tho National Aradomy of 
Design, to bo composed and governed entnely 
by artists lb wag at fiist only an evening 
drawing class, but in time exhibitions were 
successfully managed and the school enlarged, 
and for many years the academy occupied its 
own building nl Fourth Avenue and 23d Street. 
Since October, 1899, tho schools have been 
located at Amsterdam Avenue and lOOth 
Sheet, nob far from Columbia University, with 
YQL, i — n 


which they are now affiliated. The exhibitions, 
however, arc hold in the Ameiican Fine Arts 
Building nfc 215 West 571 h Street, The instruc¬ 
tion is purely academic, il one excepts the 
class in etching TJicro nrc about 250 students, 
under 10 instructors All instruction is free, 
blit cxninirmtiong must be passed to scenic 
admission, and no applicant o\ci 30 ycais of 
age is accepted Thera are numerous prizes 
and sclialaiships, including the Mooney Me¬ 
morial TiRvclmg Scholarship of $750 a year for 
2 years and tho Lazarus Traveling Scholarship 
This last consists of §1000 a year for 3 years 
nnd is open to any male citizen of the United 
States who can successfully pass the examina¬ 
tions which are held evoiy third yem at the 
Academy 

Philadelphia, Pa — The Pennsylvania Acad¬ 
emy of the Fine Ails was oignnized m 1 £0.5 
at a meeting held in Independence Hall, and 
shoitly aftei a building was elected which 
was occupied foi half a cenUuy In 1S7G the 
present building wns dedicated. It contains 
a permanent collection of painting and sculpUu e, 
including tho ClalleLy of National BortraiLure, 
the Temple Collection of Modem Ameiican 
Paintings, and the Gibson Collection of pninL- 
ings by European tu Lists of the nineteenth 
century. Annual exhibitions of oil paintings 
and scuipture, of miniatures, or watci colors, 
and of architecture are hold in tho galleries. 
The school at preacnL ling a registration of 
about 400, with 10 instructors. The com sc is 
stijetly academic, and includes the antique, 
life and head pauitmg, illustration and madd¬ 
ing, There mo 2 terms in tlio school year, 
fees S5Q a term. The Cresson Fund enables 
the ncQdomj' to award §500 traveling scholar¬ 
ships to 20 oi more students each year in the 
departments of planting, sculpture, nnd illus¬ 
tration, There arc acvcrnl other piizes of 
less or anioimts 

W ashingiont D C, — The Cof coran School 
of Art is maintained in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, nnd 1ms been part of the regular work 
of that institution since it wns incorporated in 
1S70 The academic subjects alone aio taught, 
and the registiatiou is about 225, wiLh G in¬ 
structors. Tlicic aic day and evening classes, 
nil of which arc free 

TJie American Academy in Rome was incor¬ 
porated by Act of Congress on Mnich 3, 1005, 
" for the pmpasc a £ maintaining an institution 
to piomoto the study and practice of the fine 
arts and to aid find stimulate the education 
and training of architects, painters, sculptors, 
and other artists, by enabling such citizens of 
the United States as shall be selected by compe¬ 
tition from among those who have passed Willi 
honor through leading technical schools or 
have been equally well qualified by private 
instruction or study, to develop their powers 
and complete their training under the mast 
favorable conditions of (Election and surround- 
mgs,” The Academy occupies the Villa Mira- 
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fiori in Rome, Italy, find has nil endowment 
fund of nearly $1,000,000. Ib is tho home of the 
various holders of scholarships wlio carry on 
their work under the guidance of the Director 
of the Academy The pimcipnl scholarships 
available nrc thoso of the Academy itself, which 
now aenda to Europe each year foi 3 years 
ono architect, one sculptor, and one pnintei; 
the Lazarus scholarship for mural painting; 
the Paige scholarship in painting; the Rmohaib 
scholarship loi sculp turn, the McKnn, tho 
Society of Beaux-Art.s, the Cornell, the Hot eh, 
and several othora in architecture 

Schools of Design,—Among the schools of 
design many will be found conducting aca¬ 
demic com sea side by side with thou depart¬ 
ment of design j and also classes in the van oil a 
ernftaj such ns bookbinding, pottery, and metal 
work The numerous small arts and crafts 
societies scattered over the countiy form centers 
for teaching tho cmrts, and many have sales¬ 
rooms for the disposal of members' work A 
number of these societies me federated, mid the 
Boston Society of Arts and Charts serves ns the 
headquarters of tho National League of Handi¬ 
craft Societies 

Baltimore, AM. — The Maryland Institute 
of Art and Devon occupies its own building, 
which was erected in 1907 Ovci 700 students 
receive miti action from 43 teachers m both 
day and evening classes. The courses inebula 
the usual academic tunning m thawing, paint¬ 
ing,and sculpture; the architectural department 
has over 300 students; there ig a normal de¬ 
partment; niul special classea for illustration 
and fur design and applied arts. The fees me 
nominal There are scveial prizes and schol¬ 
arships, including the Rinehart scholnislup in 
sculpture, open to any American man not over 
37 years of age, and entitling to 4 years of Euro¬ 
pean study 

Boston, Mass, — 77ie Museum of Fine Arts 
was incorpmatcd in IS70, and included a^ one 
of its 11 objects " to provide opportunities and 
means for giving instruction in drawing, paint¬ 
ing, modeling, and design, with their industrial 
application thioiiRh lectures, practical schools, 
mid n special library Tho museum building 
in Copley Square wns opened July 4, iS7fi, and 
soon after arrangements were made whereby 
three rooms in the basement were assigned, fico 
of lent, to the School of Drawing and Painting 
then being conducted by OLLo Grundmann and 
Dr. William Runmer, This ariniigcmenb was 
continued with tlio use of additional room until 
the removal of the museum to its new building, 
which \\ns opened in the autumn of 1900. The 
school is now installed in a building designed 
mill erected for it on Huntington Avenue, adjoin¬ 
ing the Museum of Fine Arts, Instruction is 
olTercd in drawing, painting, modeling, and de¬ 
sign, with supplementary comscs in anatomy 
and perspective. The school is open to both 
sexes, the number of pupils in 1909-10 wns 263, 
of whom 74 were m the department of design; 


there are 13 instructors. A unique feature, 
known as the Master's Class, id the post¬ 
graduate course, whose object is to instruct 
advanced pupils m the ait of constructing and 
painting pictures. These specml pupils ortli- 
nanly luivc studios to themselves, models aic 
furnished when rcquiicd, and cnLieisms arc 
given by members of the legular coips of in¬ 
structor. There arc 3 terms in the school 
year; fee for the yeat $100, The school awards 
10 scholarships entitling to free tuition; the 
Paige traveling scholaiship, open ta both sexes, 
is awarded far general excellence and consists 
of $800 a yem for 2 years' travel, there mo 
several other money piizes, and diplomas me 
given, upon application, to those who have 
fulfilled tho rcquncmcnts of the Council. 
The course in design is conducted by means of 
pioblcms, by the study of the development of 
design and its relation to sailplane, painting, 
and arclutectiiic There aie also lectmcs by 
specialists given at the school oi at the museum. 
Them is a com sc in metal woik nnd one in 
interior decoration, and tlieio is a postgi actuate 
course for those who dcsiic technical training 
in professional work, Pupils must be over 
16 years of age The tuition fee is SI 10 a 
year; evening classes §20. Tlieic is a traveling 
scholaighip of S200 n year, limited to men stu¬ 
dents, a scholarship pioviding a visiL to nn 
Amoncnn Museum of Pine Arts, and cash 
prizes for the best work done in design. 

Buffalo f NY ,— The Art Students 1 League, 
founded in 1888, now occupies loom in the 
Albright Ait Gallery, mul ia theicforc in close 
touch with tlio permanent and current exhibi¬ 
tions. There were, in 1900-10, 260 students 
under 6 instructor The couises include the 
academic blanches, and also debign, metal uork, 
and a normal coin sc. 

Chicago, III ,.— Tho Art Institute oj Chicago has 
the largest number of s Lucie ills and offers special 
advantages for study, owinp to the fact that 
hcie arc found the combination of the art 
museum, a well-equipped library, a large audi¬ 
torium with regular coinse of leetuics, curicnt 
exhibitions of work by foicign and American 
rutists, and a staff of about 50 niftliuetoift. The 
attendance for the year ending May 3J, 1009, 
was 3222, which included students in the day, 
evening, fin tin day, and Slimmer clabses Them 
are seven distinct schools with different pi in ci- 
pals. academic, decorative design, nonnal, archi¬ 
tecture (which is affiliated Tilth Urn Armour 
Institute of Technology), evening, Saturday, and 
siunmcr The school is aigaimetl upon the 
French "atelier and concoius" system. There 
nrc two foreign tinvcl scholarships of S215 
each, and two Amcncan scholarships of $250 
and S125 respectively. The fees average S30 
n. term for the thicc winter terms, nnd S25 for the 
summer term Large achemes arc frequently 
carried out by the school, such ns the mnrnl 
dcooiation of u Public School and tho Pageant 
given in 1909, 
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The Academy of Fine Ails is a private school tinct departments acmlomici decorative design, 
ill Chicago, which, with a stnff of 15 teachers, handicraft, and architecture There qtc also 
givea instiiiction to about 400 students in tho ovening, children's, and summci classes, The 
academic branches, illustration, commercial de- fees average §40 far the year of 3 tcims, 
sign, mechanical drawing, interior decoration, New Orleans, La. — The Art Department of the 
metal woik, and leather work, Sophie Newcomb Memonal College for If'omeri 

Cincinnati, Ohio — The AH Academy datea was founded in 1889, nnd now occupies its 
from 1800. wlion the McMicken School of Design own building, The courses include the nca- 
was established in accordance with a bequest to demic, potteiy, textile, ancl normal, The pottery 
the city of Cincinnati; in 1884 it was transfcncd (marked N C ) ia a unique feature, and has led 
to the Museum Association, and tho present to the cstnblialiment of a salesroom and to its 
building in Eden Park, eloso to the museum, geneial sale in other cities. There are about 
was dedicated in 1S87. Tho attendance for 100 students, with 11 instructors The foe is 
1900-10 was 383, and there are 10 instructors, §15 for each term of 12 weeks and $10 a month 
There me day. evening, Saturday, and summer in tho summer school 

classes In addition to the academic branches New York,N . Y. — Cooper Union maintains 
theie are classes in modeling, wood carving, a Free Woman's Ait School and a Ftce Night 
design, and china painting. The location of tho School of Art for Men. In the former the 
Rockwood Pottery m this city gives a special average attendance during 1000-10 was 325, with 
reason for the last-mentioned course The a waiting list of 04, in addition to the academic 
average fee is $25 for each of the winter terms hI ndies there nre classes in illustration, design, 
and $20 for the summer term and immature painting, The evening School 

Cleveland, Ohio t School of Art was incorporated for Men is attended by ovei 1100 students, 
in 1SS2 as the Western Itcsoivc School of and thcic is always a waiting list The courses 
Dchign for Women, but has been known under include architectural and free-hand drawing, 
its piesont name since 1801 A well-equipped decorative design, and modeling The Cooper 
building, erected on a site donated by J II Union Museum for the Arta of Decoration offers 
Wade, was opened m 1005, a scpaiato builds special facilities for study, and there is also a 
ing for the department of sculpture was Inigo general library in tho building, which was 

erected and equipped by Thomas H White dedicated by Peter Cooper m 1857 "to be de¬ 
al a cost of $15,000. The students number voted foi ever to tho union of Art and Science 

about 350, and there me 14 instructors The in their application to the useful purposes of 

lcgular 4 years' course includes pictorial art, life ” All instruction, is free, and there nre 
decorative design, architectural sculpture, and sevend cash prizes and scholarships, including 
normal art tunning, special classes in illustra- one at tho Byrdcliffc Summer School of Art, 
fcion, cartooning, and ceramics, also ovening New York School of Applied Design for 
classes for botli men and women, and Saturday Women was founded in 1892 by Mrs Dunlap 
classes The fees average $50 a year, Hopkins for the purpose of affot cling women 

Columbus, Ohio } Art School was founded by practical jnstiuction. which will enable them 
tho Columbus Art Association in 1S70 There to earn a livelihood by the application of ornn- 
aro about ISOstudents and 4 instructors Deco- mental design to mamifactuie aiultho nuincious 
nitivo design ia taught m addition to the usual aits and ciufts, In the autumn of 1009 the 
academic subjects The feo is $15 for 30 lessons school moved into its own building specially 
in painting, and othor subjects in pioportion erected and adapted to its needs Tho clc- 
Indianapolis , Ind —The John Henan Art montary dppaitnicnt includes instruction in 
Inslituie School is conducted by tho Art Associa- object drawing, perspective, flower drawing and 
turn of Indianapolis and it occupies a well- painting, ( drawing from, the antique, conveii- 
cquippcd building dedicated m October, 1007, tionnliiinlion, nnd historic ornament; the acl- 
and hituated near the museum There were, m vanccd department teaches the application of 
1900-10, 350 students, with 15 instructors The design to the manufacture of wall paper and of 
courses include the academic blanches, design, silk, dlusti nlion, and tho work of an architectural 
metal woik, wood carving, nnd ceiamic dccoia- diaughtsmim Theic were, duimg 1000-10, 534 
tion The lees average $10 a month, students under 15 msbructoig, There me 3 

Los Angeles, Cal , Colhye oj Fine Arts, of tho terms in tho year, and the tuition fees are $25 
University of Southern California, was established each term. About $600 is awarded annually in 
in 1901 The registration for 1000—10 was 253, prizes, and in each of the advanced depaitincnts 
under 7 insfcruetors. There are tluce-ycar couises a scholarship for the following year is given, 
in tho fine aud in the applied arts, open fico to The library contains about 8000 plates 
both men and women New York School of Fine and Applied Art lfl 

Minneapolis, Minn., School of Fine Arts ia tho successor to the Chase School, which was 
located in the Publio Library fiuilding, The established m 1S06, The present courses in- 
achool was founded in 1880 by the Minneapolis elude the academic, commercial illustration, 
Society of Fine Arts, and has an excellent normal, dccorativo design, interior decoration, 
collection of casts. There were during 1000-10 costume design, day modeling, metal work, 
275 students and 7 instiuetors, Thcio are 4 die- basketry, china painting, and Saturday and 
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children's alpaca The foea vaiy fTom §2 a 
month in the sketch clnsa to 6100 a season for 
all-day work in the portrait class .No exami¬ 
nations arc necessary 

Pratt Institute, founded in 1887, gayo instruc¬ 
tion in its School of Fine and Applied Arts 
during 190B’1909 to a total of 053 student a, 
divided as follows 152 male and 294 female in 
the day courses, 270 malo and 65 female m the 
evening, and 67 boys and 115 girls foi special 
work There arc 34 instructors, the depart¬ 
ment con tains 40 classrooms, sUiiUoa, and 
offices; n museum is connected with the depart¬ 
ment , and thcio is an art gallery in the adjacent 
library building in which exhibitions me main¬ 
tained from October to June The vniioiia 
couisca of study include life, portrait, and 
pictorial illustration, costume illustration, com¬ 
position and design, modeling, oil and water 
color painting; gcneial applied design, stained 
glnss, intciior docoration, textile and furniture 
design, art metal, jcwcliy, chasing, enameling 
and medal work; architectural constiaction 
and architectural design, and normal art and 
manual training The general art course covers 
4 years, and is fundamental to till othcis. 
The fees for the day couieca me 625 for each of 
the 3 tcririB in the season, evening classes 
SI5 for the season of 6 months Examinations 
nrc required foi admission 

TJicTouno Women's CJimtimi Asanemfion of 
New York maintains morning, afternoon, mid 
evening classes lor tho purpose of training 
designers to apply art to the industries The 
courses include design, cosfcumo designing, color 
work, wood curving, modeling, and embroidery 
The attendance during 1909-10 was 89, and there 
are 3 instructors. The fees aid from S10 to 620 
a year. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The School of Design for 
Women was founded in 1844 in the home of Mrs, 
Sarali Peter, when it lmcl outgrown the limits 
of a private outciprise, the Franklin Institute 
assumed the management of the school until 
1853, when it was incorporated Its picscnt 
home is Llio Forrest Mansion, and there ate 
about 160 students, with 10 instructors In 
addition to the acndcmic branches thcro is a 
normal course of 4 years and courses in technical 
design, illusti ation, and general applied design. 
The fees are 635 a term, and there are 2 Eu¬ 
ropean and 5 school fellowships. 

Providence , II,I — The Rhode Island School 
of Design was incorporated m 1877, and gives 
as its purpose 1 (1) The instruction of artisans 
in diawing, painting, modeling, and design¬ 
ing, that they may successfully apply tho 
principles of arb to the requirements of trade 
and manufactures. (2) The ej'ste malic train¬ 
ing of students in the prnctico of art that they 
may understand its principles, give instruction 
to othcia, or become artists (3) The general 
advancement of art education by tho exhibition 
of works of art and art studies and by lectures 
on art 


The museum consists of oight galleries con¬ 
taining oil paintings, casts fiom tho antique, 
Japanese mt objects, and peasant pottery. Tho 
Colonial llouse built by Stephen O. Metcalf is a 
continuation of tho galleries, and contains the 
Pendleton collection of antique furniture, 
pottery, textiles, and paintings. During the 
course of the year a number of special exhibi¬ 
tions arc held. The school registration for 1009 
-1910 was 000, and tlicic aic 44 instructors 
Full courses of uistiuctiou lending to a diploma 
axe aftered in the ft departments of the kc.ViouV* 
freehand thawing and painting, decorative de¬ 
sign; modeling and sculpture; architecture, 
mechanical design, textile design; jewelry de¬ 
sign; and normal art Students are icquircd 
to attend a aeiics of lectuics on the principles 
of design and to do ft prescribed amount of 
reading. Fees aic S35 for each of the 2 terms 
for tho day classes of 30 hours a week; 60 a 
term for 0 hours a week in the evening classes. 
In addition to the studios in the main building 
on Waterman Street^ tlic dcpai tment of design 
is located in Memorial Ilall on Benefit Street, 
wheio there Is also a large hall seating 800 
people, ci geneious gift of tho building at 
35Nortli Main Street enabled the opening of 
this building in the fall of 1909 for the machine 
shops,tho dcpai tments of jewelry design, mo del¬ 
ing, and painting, the laboratories of the textile 
eheTnistvy classes, and a large IcctAiie room 
Rochester, N Y. —* The Department of Fine 
and Applied Arts of the Mechanics' Institute 
occupies the Bcvici Memorial building, cicetod 
in 1908 There are about 300 students, umlei 
8 teacheis, The courses include the aca¬ 
demic bianehes, aichitectmc, decorative and 
costume design, mid nomial classes, Tho fees 
arc 62G a term, with 3 terms of 3 months 
each, There aic 4 scholarships, and several 
small prizes Lcctuias are given and exhibi¬ 
tions me held fiom time to time 

Saint Paul, Minn., Institute School of Art is 
the outgrowth of a claps in china jininting organized 
in 1890 by a group of women. In 1894 it wns 
incor]!Orated under the name of the St. Paul 
School of Fine Arts, and when the St Paul In¬ 
stitute of Arts and Sciences was incorporated in 
1008, it took over the school. Rooms in the 
auditorium building \me leased fiom the city, 
mid tho school now occupies the whole top 
floor and a, large part of the middle floor The 
regulation far tho year ending June, 1909, 
was 375, with 6 instructors There is a gcncinl 
fine arts course mid one in design and handi¬ 
craft, the latter includes, stenciling, block 
printing, pottery, leather work, bookbinding, 
jewelry, ntid metnl woik Tho tuition foes are 
from $30 to S50 for the year of 8 months Thcic 
nre several scholarships and pnzca 
Saint Louis, Mo /School of Fine Aits originated 
in a free evening drawing olass organized by 
Halsey C Ives in IS74, mid wag formally es¬ 
tablished aa a department or Washington Um- 
vcisity in 1879 under the direutoiship of Pio- 
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feasor Ivog A home for the work was provided 
tinough the generosity of Wnyman Crow, a 
targe collection of casta was obtained from 
Europe, and a lonn collection of paintings was 
shown when the building wag dedicated in 1801. 
Fallowing the Wo lid's Fair in 1904 changes in 
the organization have led to the City Art 
Museum being located in Foicat Park, and the 
School, in the autumn of 1009, moved to what 
was formcily known as tho Biltiah Pavilion, 
now a part of Washington University Grounds. 
The looms which foimed part of the exhibit 
of the British government will be preserved in¬ 
tact, ns well as tho beautiful formal garden on 
which the building faces It is within 8 minutes* 
\vnlk of the Museum, The coiusc of jnstmetion 
includes the academic branches, architectural 
and mechanical drawing, histone ornament; 
decorative design foi textiles, wall paper, etc ; 
ceramic dccointion; molding and turning of pot¬ 
tery, bookbinding, metal woik, wood carving 
There is an extended lecture couise, and work in 
tho library is required. For both the day and 
evening clnpsea there arc 2 terms in the year 
Fee for full tuition in all day clashes $50 for 
each term of 18 weeks. 

San Ftancisco ,— The California School of 
Design is managed by the San Francisco Insti¬ 
tute of Ait, and is a/Tiliftted with the Univciaity 
of California There aic day and evening 
classes in the academic hi anchca, and couiaesin 
design and nounal art tituning with a teaching 
of 0 The fees aic from $12 a yeai for the 
Satin day class to S75 a year for the full couisc. 

■Sjpacuse, N Y .— The Coflcr/c oj Fine Arts 
of the Syiacuse Uniuersity gives a 4 years' 
cotiise in painting, 2 3 mms' in design, and a 
special course in illustration. The registration 
is about 160, and there arc 6 instiuctors 

IForcesJcj, Mass . — The School of (he IForatf- 
ler A\t il/iiscuai was founded in 1898, and 
occupies the icsidcnce of the late Stephen Salis¬ 
bury, the foundci of the W 01 coster Ai l Museum, 
which hag been remodeled for school puiposca 
In addition to the usual studies and lecture 
rooms, there are shops for metal work, weaving, 
and bookbinding The mam building of tho 
museum is near at hftiulj and the pupils havo 
Tice access to it for study, library woik, and ex¬ 
hibitions, The course includes diawiug and 
painting, design, metal work, bookbinding, 
weaving, and the history of art There is a 
Wednesday evening class in design and one on 
Saturday morning for children There are three 
terms of 10 weeks each nnd the fees arc $12 
a term, oi $30 for the full year. The attendance 
foi 1909-10 was 114, and there are 4 instructors 

Art Museums, — Important factois in art 
education me the museums and societies that 
aid constantly holding exhibitions, In many 
eases the art school is directly associated with 
tho local ait museum, as at tho Ait Institute 
of Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy of tho 
Fine Arts, and others. At the Boston Museum, 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 


others, expert guidance Qnd courses of lectures 
form part of the regular work, and information 
about this will be found undor the article on 
Museums 1 In the smaller cities the library 19 
the art center, and many art schools arc located 
in library buildings, (Sec Museums ) 

Tho object of the older art schools was tho 
academic) training of professionals and ama¬ 
teurs in the arts of drawing, painting, and 
sculpture Modern educational idetis tend to 
train the crnftsmnn, the industrial art worker. 
The older method aimed to make painters of 
easel pictures and carvers of ideal sculptures 
while only if the pupil failed to reach the desired 
standard wag his attention dnected toward 
the wi.de field of the industrial arts, To-day 
tlie aim is to develop among the vast majority 
of the people the industrial value of good 
craftsmanship which cornea from the ability to 
use hand and cyo with tlmt knowledge and skill 
wlueh arc derived fiom the study of drawing, 
painting, and modeling, AY hen here and there 
an unusually talented pupil is discovered, 
cvciy possible opportunity should be given for 
the development of the talent. There is also, 
underlying all the instruction, the cultivation 
of an appreciative public F L 

Sec Aut in tub Bciioolb; Art, Methods 
op Teacuwq, 
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ART MUSEUMS —See Aut Schools; 
Museums. 

ARTICLE, — See Numbers. 

ARTICULAR SENSATION, — When n mem¬ 
ber ia moved one is conscious of the movement. 
Thia consciousness oi the movement wa'i re¬ 
ferred by Goldscheiclcr in large part to the joint. 
He found that nnoesUiesin of the joint induced by 
passing nn electric current through it, decreased 
the soiusitJvenc^s to movement. He also con¬ 
vinced himself by direct experiment that tho 
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surfaces of the joints were aensitive to strong 
stimuli It Una been questioned whether the 
current really anesthetizes the joint or affects 
the muscles and tendons about it, Then, too, 
no senses ends have been discovered on the joint 
surfaces Thoao skeptical of the existcnco of 
an articular sensitivity would explain the ap¬ 
preciation of movement in terms or sense oigans 
in muscle, tendon fascuc, and even in the exter¬ 
nal skin, W. D, P 

ARTICULATION. —This, term is employed 
in educational discussion to designate the pro¬ 
cess of adjusting the work of one type or school 
to that of another, in order to make more effec¬ 
tive the transition of the pupil Owing to their 
independent origins, the transition from the 
elementary school to the secondary school is 
especially difficult. Subjects and methods of 
instruction present new problems to the student. 
The result is that a considerable number of pu¬ 
pils fail early m their high school career, owing 
to what may be removable difficulties, 

In order to make the transition less difficult, 
the plan has beon proposed, and occasionally 
canned out in practice, or making the baginninga 
of Latin or a modem language m the uppei 
grades of fclio elementary school; developing 
some woik in algebra and geometry along with 
the arithmetic of the same grades; the applica¬ 
tion to the teaching of eighth-grade JiLemtuic 
of some of tha methods employed in the high 
school, and, finally, the development in tho 
upper grades of departmental teaching (tf.v.) 
so na to accustom pupils to the methods of 
special teachers In spite of various attempts in 
this direction, it still 1 cm am a true that the tian- 
sition involves considerable hardship, and m 
iccQiit years attempts have been made, by 
means of elective subjects m the high school 
and by having high school teachers study the 
qualifications of element ary pupils, to relievo 
the situation from Lhis hide 
Similar difficulties tuc often found in tho 
transition from sccondaiy school to college, 
leas, how ever, owing to lack of vnticwlntion m. 
studies and curricula than to change of social 
surroundings, D S, 

See Accredited Schools, College, Col¬ 
lege Entrance Requirements, Flexibility 
in the Grades; Uigii Schools,, 
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ARYABHATTA — The first great Hindu 
lonelier of mathematics whose woiks have come 
dawn ta us. Ila was horn at the ancient Kim- 
mapura, tho City of Flowers, a little town on 
the Juinnui juaL above its confluence with the 


Ganges, and not far from tho present Patna, 
called by the Mohammedans Azunabnd, by 
the qnoient Buddhists Patnliputrn, nnd by Meg- 
astlicncs, tho ancient Syrian ambnsandor, 
Palibobhra, ao that Arynbhattn/s birthplace ia 
given under these various names The date of 
hia birth ia 470 a,d, so that his work was 
done early in the sixth century lie wrote three 
treatises, tho ATyaldiattvy, Dnad-pibAfi, nnd 
Aiy&shtasala. The first treats of arithmetic 
and algebra, and way probably the standard 
text for centuries It is noteworthy that 
Arynbhatta gives the value of tt ng m our nota¬ 
tion 3.1410, a remarkable approximation for the 
period, D. E, S, 

ASBURY COLLEGE, WILMORE, 'KY, — 
A coeducational institution founded in 1890 and 
held in trust by a board of trustees mostly 
Methodist. A model school, giving instruction 
in common school blanches, academic, college, 
and theological departments aro maintained, as 
well as courses in coinmci cial and fine aria sub¬ 
jects, The entrance requirements, when a 
certificate Horn the ncadomy oi accredited 
high schools is not presented, are equivalent 
to about 2yenis of high school work, Ill the 
college degrees are given on work in the classi¬ 
cal, scientific, and literaly courses The faculty 
consists of 5 piofessors, 3 associate and 2 assistant 
piofcssors, nncl 6 instructors and assistants, 
Am on 3. Watkins, LL,D , is tlm president. 

ASCHAM, ROGER (1515^1BGS), —Son of 
the steward to Lard Scrope of Bolton, barn 

Kirby Wiske, near Noithftllcvtcm in York¬ 
shire. In 1530, he entered St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Alter graduating M.A, in 1537, m 
153 S he was appointed Giock reader at St John's 
College He was a renowned calligrapher. 
In 1540 lie succeeded Sir John Choke as public 
orator in tho University or Cambridge, lie was 
the tutor of Pi in cess (aft ei wards Queen) 
Elisabeth In 1550 ho became secretary to Sir 
Ruduud Moiyson, English ambassador to the 
Emperor Chavlea V. tic then traveled foi two 
ycais in Italy nnd Gel many In 1553 he be¬ 
came Latin ^Secretniy to Queen Maiy Ho 
married Margaret Hone m 1554 Xn 1545 he 
published hii Toxophilus, and in 1570 his Schole- 
matlcr appeared, posthumously. His othoi 
works were (1) A Repo* l of the AJTairs and State 
p/ Germany. 1553. (2) Some Latin poems (3) 
Some theological tractates, (4) llis letters, 
205 m number, edited by I)r Giles in the 
WhoU IforAs of Roqly Ascham (1805), 

The Toxaphilus (1545) is a noteworthy work 
foi two leascms Aschrun's ndvocncy or archery 
as a pleasant and pntiiotic form of exercise 
places him as n pioneer on educational physical 
exercise, as agiunsL the ordinmy bookwoim 
Ronai^flancc acdioliu And, secondly, A'sclmw 
uses his opportunity tP edviefttc. with genuine 
enthusiasm lie employs the English language 
m writing his book, rather than LaLin or Greek, 
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as ho declares ho could readily have done, Tha 
following educational ideas are advanced in the 
Toxonhilua; shooting should be with the bow 
11 fit' for scholars and students, as well as for 
princes and great men; youth ought to loam to 
aing, but not to get wrapt up in music, na man 
onn "use " too much shooting; a protest against 
cards and dice, tha imporfcnncc of shooting ns 
a recreation in training for possible use m war 
He states as a fundamental piinciplo that in 
learning anything (c g in shooting) a man 
"must covet to bo best, 01 else ho shnll never 
nttain to bo mean." 

The jSc/io!c»wrs(er (1570) is Roger AschnnVa 
gTcat educational work. It is one of the most 
representative of Renaissance writings in Eng¬ 
land, one of tile most typical works of the time in 
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English litoiature and one still of iced impor¬ 
tance in its view of the early teaching of the 
classics ILs style id attractively quaint and spon¬ 
taneous, and at the same time it is full of com¬ 
mon sense as well as of learning It gives a 
histoiicftl insight into the social conditions of the 
age, and combines both dcscuplhe accounts 
of actual Leaching and oC huggestccl informs, 
Tiic mnnmg away from Eton College of several 
scholms for fear of a beating induces Aschnm 
towiite his book to plead for such gentleness in 
the schoolmaster na will mapiie his pupils’ love 
Other points aro the natme oT quick and hard 
wits; of the limitations that should be placed 
on the choice of those selected for the higher 


learning. Aacham then proceeds to deal with 
the young gentlemen; the too great liberty lo 
"live as they lust J, p of their let ling loose too 
soon to overmuch experience of ill, of the 
gathering of wit and foiluno by the method of 
experience compared with the method of lean¬ 
ing, showing that the sahool of experience is 
very costly and lastly of tho journey mgs of 
young Englishmen into Catholic countries ns 
very hazardous, and ordinarily aLtended wiLh 
more liana than good 

Ascham 13 particularly well known by his 
double translation method of learning Latin. 
The steps are: (1) the mastei construes a pas¬ 
sage to the pupil as often as tho pupil needs; 
he also parses it over “perfectly”; the pupil then 
construes it orally, and is tested to see that ho 
"daubteth in nothing’*; (2) the pupil next trans¬ 
lates the same passage, writing it out in a paper 
book. This the master examines, con eels, nnd 
returns. (3) After an interval of "an hour at 
the least," the pupil translates back his own 
corrected English rendering into Latin in a 
second papei book. Then tho mnster is to 
compare tho pupil's Lotin with the oiiginal, 
and when the i ight words and ti lie construction 
mul learning of words arc given, to say "Hcio 
ye do well" If the pupil has “mimed" in, 
say, a passage of Cicero,let the master point out 
what Ciceio would have done differcntly from 
the pupil's performance 

Thus exercised in the double translation from 
Latin to English, and from English to Latin, 
the pupil's observation is lo be exercised to note, 
in a (hud paper book, synonymous terms, meta¬ 
phors, phrases, and so on. Grammar is thus 
entirely suboidinated to classical litciaturc 
AseJmm interestingly discusses the contempo¬ 
rary methods of teaching by paiaphinacs, meta¬ 
phrases, epitome, imitation, and declamation, 
and oIIots suggestions ns tu rending of authors 
In the course of tho Scholemasicr passages of 
historical interest and literary style occur when 
ho speaks of educational topics connected with 
Lady Jane Gicy and Queen Elizabeth Queen 
Elizabeth — in loburn—is reported to have 
said on hearing of Ascham’s death thaL she 
"would rather have thrown ten thousand pounds 
into the sen than have lost her Ascliam ,J 

P 'W. 
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ASHLAND COLLEGE, ASHLAND, OHIO. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 1878 
and incorporated in IS8S ns the Ashland Unl- 
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veraity, under tha auspices of the Confeienco 
of the Brethren Church Thcro arc no defi¬ 
nite enI t anee xcqim omenta V rep avatovy, noi- 
mid, college, theological, commercial, and Tina 
arts departments are maintained. Degrees cue 
given on completion of the necessary courses. 
There are 11 professor and 4 mstructora oiv 
the faculty. John Lewis Gilhn, B,D , PhD, is 
tho president. 

ASS'S BRIDGE —Or polls annorum, a 
term applied by English and American mathe¬ 
maticians to the fifth proposition in the fiTst 
book of Euclid When the teim arose is not 
known, but probably at a late period. The 
origin of tho term is also open to doubt. By 
some it is thought to have miaen Lorn the 
chJIiculties which the fifth proposition presented 
to bcginncia. Probably, however, the figure 
used by Euclid to lllugtiato the proposition, 
from its resemblance to a bridge, gave rise to 
the term. The Ficnch mathematicians refer tho 
term to the Pythagorean proposition. (Eu¬ 
clid I, 47.) 

ASSEMBLY ROOMS.—SeeAncniTECTUira, 
School 

ASSER —Sco Alfred tiie Giieat, and An¬ 
glo-Saxon Education 

ASSIGNMENT — A special portion of the 
lesson period, usually nt the close, m which the 
assignment work is made foi the next day A a 
a type of teaching activity it isfiamctiincaspaken 
of as an "assignment lesson/' inasmuch as con¬ 
siderable cure and time is given to presenting 
the pioblcin to he solved by tho child, preparing 
his mind foi the work to be done, and suggesting 
the materials, observations, books, maps, etc , 
which he is to utilize In a sense, tho "assign¬ 
ment" rcpicsoiita the singe of “preparation" in 
a lesson which the pupil is to continue at home, 
without the supervision or the teacher. II 3. 

Sco Te iCHiNd, Tyres of, Lesson Tyres. 

ASSIMILATION.—TJsrd in technical psy¬ 
chology to descube a phase of peiccption where¬ 
by picsent experiences aie i elated to cnrliei 
experiences and so modified ns to conform m 
character to the earlier experiences. Tliua 
if one lioftTg a sound ami by ft process of associ¬ 
ation l elates it to a wo id which is familiar in 
his experience, tho present sound will take on a 
form bimiliu to the enriiei’sound, oven though its 
present foi in may bu somewhat different. This 
appeals most clearly when we misunderstand a 
word by virtue of tho modification of tho present 
sound through earlier experiences, C. H. J. 
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ASSISTANT TEACHER — See Teacher, 
Assistant, 


ASSOCIATION —The term and fact of 
association 1ms played ail impoitant pnifc in the 
explanation of the mental opcinitons ficnu the 
time when mental piocesses fir^t attracted 
notice. Briefly slated, association is an attempt 
to explain the order of ideas in terms of tho 
connections established by earlier experiencing 
of the same ideas or of the objects to which the 
ideas arc rcfciml Four laws of recall have 
been generally neeepted. There is some 
warrant for the statement that Ansfcollo origi¬ 
nally formulated them, but they weie given 
their wide acceptance by the English Associa- 
tionist school from Ilumo to Mill and Bam. 
The laws asseit that ideas succeed each 
other in consciousness if the objects that they 
i©present have been (a) perceived together 
(association by contiguity), oi (. b ) in imme¬ 
diate succession (association by succession), 
or (c) me similar (association by rimilarily), or 
(d) contrast with each other (association by 
contrast) These laws correspond to the 
actual observation of the com 50 of thought, 
but recently there has been vciy general 
skepticism ns to whether they affoitl any ex¬ 
planation of the succession of ideas, Very 0 ^ 1 - 
denlly the laws of contiguity and succession mo 
on a different level from the laws of similarity 
and contrast Contiguity and succession are 
easily established and definite; similarity mid 
contrast are of vaiying degiccs and uncertain, 
It ia much ousier, too, to feco how the (hat two 
factois should exert an acLunl influence lluin 
the latter two The dilTcicnce between tile two 
groups Wfts recognized by the associntionists in 
that they made the one explain the more 
mechanical connections -while the more lationnl 
mental processes wcic explained by MmilariLy. 

The lecent discussions of association have 
shifted the emphasis from description to expla¬ 
nation. Not the order of ideas supcificially 
regarded, but the underlying causes of the suc¬ 
cession, nave been prominent Consequently 
tho nervous basis of association has had largo 
place, for at piescnt ideas are not regarded ns 
persistent entities in themselves. What pei- 
sists is the potentiality or tendency to net of 
the nerve cells at the basis of tho idea Shci- 
nngton and his school icfor the association to 
some change in the contact ot cml-biush and 
deiulute of the ncuionc that they call tha 
synapse. Association would be defined as a 
change in Lhc synapse wrought by the simul- 
tancoiia or successive action of thetwo neurones 
Since every idea is really very complex, many 
cells and many synapses would bo involved 
111 each, On the accepted theory the forma¬ 
tion of associations would consist in some 
change in the synapses of two neurones or 
groups or 11 cur ones, and the process of icealling 
ones idea would be to have one of the tivo 
groups excited, which would lead to the transfer 
or the excitation across the ayimpse to the 
other neurone, When the word "apple" 
suggests "tree," it would be explained that 
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the neurones tlmt were concerned in hearing tion by similarity of the oldci school, there can 
the two words had become connected at their certainly be no doubt that the greater number 
synapses through frequent use msuccession, mid of associations actually observed arc of this 
that now when the cell con espoiuhng to "apple 1 ' sort. 

was excited, the excitation spread to the other One important difficulty with the doctrine 
cell that corresponded to u ticc M of association of the older theorists that has 

These more fundamental explanations of been recognized more and more recently is that 
association have made it necessary to distill- the mental operations aic moic vauable than 
euish even more sharply than the earlier theorists the theories would admit titnctly applied, 
between association by contiguity and sncces- thcTG could bo bub one association that is most 
sion and association by similarity or contrast strongly connected with any other, and this 
Simultaneous or successive action of two ncu- should follow tlio other invnnably As a 
lones can easily be understood to produce a matter of fact, weaker associations arc contin- 
elmngc in the synapse that would make 011 c ually gaining the mastery over the stronger; 
recall the othei, but no direct change of the ideas frequently associated tun often subor- 
kind can be ascubed to similarity or to con- dinated to those that have been seldom con¬ 
trast as such Two gencial ways have been nectcd with the inciting idea, The older 
followed to dispose of associations by similarity writers made a place for this by making asao- 
nnd contiast One, advocated by Ebbinghaiia emtiona by similanty more flexible than asso- 
among othcis, would aiguc that similar and ciation by contiguity or succession national 
more particularly con trusting ideas me nsso- connections wcie giouped under similarity, 
elated, not because they contrast or are similar, the mechanical connections under the two first 
but because the objects that were similar 01 heads In the modern discussions the sclcc- 
contrastccl have also been at some time contigu- tion of one from the many possible associates is 
ous or have succeeded each other, Light made to depend either upon an m bilrary foicc 
and dark, for example, conti ast, but they recall tlmt is called the “self," "will/ 1 oi, by Wundt, 
each other on this theory because they arc ff appciccption,"o] lsrefcircdtothewiclerrela- 
frcqiumtly associated in peiccption, not because tions of the idea ta othei ideas and considera- 
of the contiasb Wundt and James, among tions that nmy be picscnt at the moment 
others, explain nssocintion by similarity as due Watt and tho Kulpo school, for example, 
to the piescnec of identical elements that find tho eontiolhng influence in the Usk of the 
account nt once for the recall through contiguity moment, in the general purpose; others cull 
and for the fact that the ideas that lecall ono the control from the wider betting the “ attitude" 
anothei arc similar Both men rest their inter- or thecoi tical set. Wimtcvci we call it, or how- 
pretation upon tho fact tlmt while tho object ever it may be explained in the last analysis, 
is regarded ns a unit, the idea tlmt represents it it is now a mattci of general agreement tlmt 
must be thought of as composed of a number most associations me to be explained in large 
of dilTeicut units, or atlenst that many neurones paifc by mental states that arc wider than the 
must be active when the idea is m mind, mi mediately pieccdmg idea, and that this 
Association between ideas that arc seen to bo wider control accounts for the flexibility of 
similar when examined lifter they have been in association and for tho adaptability to parLicn- 
conseiousnoss are recalled not because they arc lor conditions. Not the state of the single 
fliinilai, but because they have in common soma synapse, but the activity of wide mens of the 
group of elements that constitute a center cortex, not the condilion of the neurones at 
about winch the ideas may be said to disappear the immediate moment, but the activity of 
and lcnppeiir Many of the elements of the the nervous system over considerable periods, 
first idea disuppeni, leaving only this center, detennines the final outcome of the associations, 
and the center itself recalls othei plcmcnli, As one would expect from the many changes 
with which it has been earlier associated and in point of view, thcic have been innny different 
these wiLh it constituto the recalled idea, classifications of associations, Some of the 
On the nervous side this means tlmt many of moTc impoitant may be mentioned and rc- 
tlic mass of ncuioncs originally excited cease ferred to the gencriil outline given above 
to act, that certain ones persist, and that the Wundt, foi example, distinguishes associations 
excitation spreads from them over the synapses between elements from the same sense departs 
pi opined by eaihei connections to other ment from elements derived from different 
lie in on oh tlmt have also been excited simul- senses. The former lie calls assimilations, 
tanoously with them fit some earlier time, the latter, nfLei Ilcrbnvt, comphcal ions Assimi- 
Since ceitain of the elements in the two masses lotions rue found most frequently in illusions 
arc common, the two ifleas will be similar or in normal perceptions. The contiibutions 

Wundt calls association of this kind ,f association of the senses are supplemented by memories 
by identity”; Jnmos gives the pineesq the name hom the same sense to constitute the object 
of "focalized lecall" Bradley uses the term seen Complications me found in the supple- 
"associative icdintcgration." Whatever the menting of tactual impressions by visual lmpres- 
nanic aligned, and whcthei we agree that Hie sions, ns when ono fecit, an object m the 
piocess is 01 is not identical with Lhe nssocia- daik, Othei classifications emphasize the dif- 
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feroncc between the mechanically determined 
and the more rationally determined associations 
that wg lmvo seen to grow out of the entire 
appreciation of the situation Two of the 
more common classilicntlong are into external 
and internal associations, or into divergent and 
convergent associations. The former is used 
more widely by psychiatrists. The flight ol 
ideas of a maniac, or the substitution of n. word 
with strong associations but without meaning in 
the context for another that should logically 
follow it nrc instances of external association, 
the associations of orderly thinking are due to 
internal associations. “Divergent" and “con¬ 
vergent" arc used by Sully and others in place of 
"external 11 and f f internal ” Divergent associa¬ 
tions spread from the initial word and depend 
upon that word alone; convergent associates 
come from tho word plus other elements of ex¬ 
perience which oonverge upon the resulting 
idea to assist in arousing it. W. B, P. 

References: — 

Fejiiu, Lodia, La paycholoffte de rnsjccifiiiou depui* 
Ilabbcajusqu'h noa yours, kiafoiw el critique (Pans, 
1M3) 

M r pBivLhoIoflv. (New Yntk. 1904 ) 

Wundt, W Ou/fimu of Psychology, tr by C II Judd. 
(Leipzig, 1BD7.) 

ASSOCIATION. — The second of the four 
fltopg of the recitation or inductive develop¬ 
ment lesson as originally suggested by llorbait 
By Lho step of association, Ilcibart mount to 
indicate the stage m which tho various particu¬ 
lars or details are associated through the dis- 
covciy of common qualities In present ter¬ 
minology ib is the step of “comparison and 
abstract Jon," 

See Recitition, Method op 

ASSOCIATION AND REPRODUCTION 
OF IDEAS.— See Association 

ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. — Organized 
in Chicago in 1809 under the guidance of Right 
Reverend Monsignoi Thomas J. Cancty, D D., 
rector of the CaLhohe University. The pm - 
posog of the association are to study the ques¬ 
tions conm.Bled with coliega education, to 
advance the unification of system of Catholic 
education, nnd to sLnvc toward a larger devel¬ 
opment of college woik. Rcpi osciitalivc^ from 
53 colleges joined in the first organization of 
the association The nsaoemtion now includes 
about 90 colleges, conducted chiefly by religious 
teaching orders of men ns fallows ■ Angustimana, 
Bcncdictinea, Capuchins, Carmelites, Order 
of Chanty, Christian Brothers, Franciscans, 
Franciscan DiqUicts, Holy Cioss, Holy Ghost, 
Jesuits, Marisls, Society of Mnry, Precious 
Blood, Brothers of the Sacred Heart, Saint 
Viatenr, Ymeentinns, and the Zaven inn 
Brothers The colleges oF this group lnngo 
from classical to coinincrcuil institutions created 
to meet the demands of those destined foi the 


priesthood, the learned profess!ona, and busi¬ 
ness cnrccis No uniformity of entrance 
standards exists, 

Seo Convent Schools; Religious Teach¬ 
ing Ohders; Monastic! Schools; etc. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE MID¬ 
DLE STATES AND MARYLAND.—This 
organization has developed by successive stages 
from oil organization of college tone hers, 
founded in 138S, into nn important body 
representing college and secondary Behool 
interests; only approved schools are admitted 
to me mb ci ship At itg annual meetings (in 
the Thanksgiving holidays) me discussed 
topics bearing on the relations of bodies 
of colleges and the secondary bcKooIs; the 
speakers selected represent, the college nnd 
the school point of view The presiding officer 
is in alternate years a college piofcssor oi a 
school principal. The pioccedings published 
annually contain notable utterances on vital 
educational issues; in them may bo traced the 
inception and progress of important educa¬ 
tional measures Thus the College Entrance 
Examination Bonnl, which in 1009 examined 
by a uniform system over 3400 candidates for 
admission to college, originated in the counsels 
of the Association, to winch it owes its present 
influence. Similarly tho Association lin9 co¬ 
operated through committees wiLh othei oi- 
gamzntions in unifying and sticngfchcning the 
college entrance requirements m English, 
from the Association have sprung Bcvcinl 
adjunct societies, that moot as sections of the 
parent society, e,g, A History Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, and a Classical Tcachors’ Association, 

J S 

See College Entrance Examination 
Boards 

Reference; — 

Swiuq, Julius, ffialoKc SMcJi of Uic AfiEOciofum 
of Colleges find Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
vStalcs and Maryland, in tlto Proceedings of Lhc annio 
for 1D0H 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES —Seo College Ex¬ 
amination AND CEJITIPICATION BOAUDS. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUM¬ 
NAE.—Seo Women, Higheu Education of, 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. ^Scc Associa¬ 
tion 

ASSOCIATION INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
ILL. —- A day nnd evening school for men 
and boys conducted by the Central Department 
of the Y !M C. A (q v) and organized in 1803 
The range of work offered ia from elementary 
to collegiate giadc, Its evening school ia one of 
the largest in the comitiy, and in loos'-!909 
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80 or more classes were conducted, while the 
enrollment wna 1140 students, In the anmc 
year, the day classes, which were begun in 
1B9G, enrolled 414 students, The Institute 
frankly aims at being supplementary to other 
schools and to give the student what he needs. 
Business, college preparatory, and technical 
courses nro the most important of those offered, 
Tho certificates of this institute are recognized 
by many colleges, universities, and piofcasional 
institutions No students arc admitted under 
15 years of age, A summer school foi grammar 
school boys nncl an English school for those 
who have nob completed the grammar schools 
arc also provided J. Goodwin Perkins is the 
educational director 

ASSOCIATIONS —See Educational As¬ 
sociations; TovciiEns' Associations. 

ASSOCIATIONS, SCIENTIFIC, —See Sci¬ 
entific Associations 

ASSOCIATIONS, TEACHERS' — See 
Teaciiehs' Associations. 

ASSOCIATIONS, TEACHERS' VOLUN¬ 
TARY. — Sco TEACiiEna' Associations 

ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, SANDWICH, 
ONT.—A Catholic school established in 
1857 by the Jesuit, Fathers, blit which haa 
successively passed into the control of the 
Benedictines and Bus ill an s, who now have 
charge, Preparatory, classical, and commercial 
departments arc maintained The classical 
course it! one of 7 years Rev, F Forstci, 
C,S D. p is the piesidcnt. 

ASSYRO-BABYLONIANS, THE EDUCA¬ 
TION OF THE. — Inasmuch as tho civiliza¬ 
tion of the Assyro-Babylonians was based, even 
more than that of other peoples of antiquity, 
upon the quality and extent of their learning, an 
exhaustive paper on this subject should neces¬ 
sarily cover in. detail the entire field of their 
national culture, besides embracing such ma¬ 
teriel as might be at hand regarding their ped¬ 
agogic methods As such n presentation in 
exlcn&o is obviously beyond the limits of the 
present treatise, it must suffice here merely to 
touch very briefly, first, upon tho scop a and 
quality of tlio As syro-Baby Ionian learning, and 
secondly, upon its extent among and influence 
upon fcho various classes of the people of Assyro - 
Babylonia, who, for our purposes at least, may 
be looked upon as a single nation, because, dur¬ 
ing tho whole period of their history, either one 
or the other of these two kindiecl powers held 
the Semitic hegemony of Western Asia. 

It may now be regarded ns an established 
thesis that the primitive) civilization of Baby¬ 
lonia (fche mother of the subsequent Assyro- 
Babylonian culture) was nob Semitic, but that 


ib was the product of that non-Aryan, non- 
Scmitic, linguistically agglutinative race of 
people, whom we now agree to designate ns 
" Sumerians," 1 who were undoubtedly the 
founders of tho cuneiform or wedge writing, 
in which in later days arose the vast treasury 
of the Assyro-Ilaby loin an Semitic literature. 
All pjjmitive education, oi civilisation, for flic 
terms are really synonymous in relation to an¬ 
cient times, was mainly dependent upon the 
character of the system of writing upon which 
it was bused It is deal that the cuneiform 
system of writing oiigumlcd us q lineal picture 
writing, scratched at fust upon sLono and later 
upon clay, each sign having primitively been 
the picture of an object, which sign was later 
conventionalized ng the writing became more 
cursive, To each such sign picture was attrib¬ 
uted ns a syllabic value the Sumerian word, 
pinctically always monobyllnbic, denoting the 
object represented by the pictuie Tluib, to 
the sign for tl water,” which was origimdly Lhc 
pictuie of a falling stream, wafs assigned the 
value a, which was the SuiNCi'inn word for 
“watci," nnd when, in later times, fche invad¬ 
ing Semite* adopted the Sumerian chniactcrs, 
they used the sign with the sound a, quite irre¬ 
spective of 1 L 3 meaning in Sumerian ns M water, M 
in order to denote the same sound a, wherever 
ib occinred in the Semitic A ssyro-Baby Ionian 
language. In other wards, the ougnml mono¬ 
syllabic Sumerian words came to nerve an simple 
syllable values, to spell out SemiLic vocables syl- 
labically Thb system naturally soon de¬ 
veloped into n regiilai syllabary, consisting of 
such values ns 6a, ah, da, ad, etc., but never 
into a consonantal and vocalic alphabet, such 
as we use to-day. Then, as the necessity for 
abbreviated writing became appment to the 
cuneiform scribes, they complicated still further 
their method of recording by frequently adopt¬ 
ing the original Sumerian idea sign, or ideo¬ 
graph, qs it is now called, and pronouncing lb 
v/iLh the corresponding Semitic word Thus, 
in the case of the water sign, pronounced in 
Sumerian a, if the Semitic senho wished to 
write u water" more expeditiously, he used 
tha Sumerian a sign = " water," but pro¬ 
nounced it in SemiLic inrt f( winter,” rather 
than Hpcll it out syllabic ally, fliit-if. On the 
other hand, the scribe wns at perfect liberty 
to use the Sumerian water sign, with the 
value fl, in spelling out phonetically any 
Semitic v r ord which contained that value. An 
Aeayro-Bnbylomaii render, consequently, had 
always to ask himself whether the signs were 
being used ideographically, or merely phoneti¬ 
cally; a circumstance which materially com¬ 
plicated the difficulties of cuneiform rending 
With a system of writing which embodied, be¬ 
sides the ninety simple syllabic signs, some 

1 On tha Burnedim language, cf. J Dyncloy Prince, 
Afalcriais for a iS'iircicrian Lexicon, J. C. Hfnricha'flflfio 
Duchhundlung, Leipzig, 100B, pp* VII-XXXIV. 
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12,200 possible ideographic combinations,* it is 
most surprising that such an claborato litera¬ 
ture], both religious and secular, should have 
been dev el oped by tlus remarkable people, 

Their religious litcratmo embraced a largo 
amount of devotional ritual, such ns psalms, 
hymns, and prayers to the various gads, usually 
written in both Sumerian (drat line) and Semitio 
(second line), whioh were employed in tho 
worship of tho different temples, 2 Desidea 
theso, they tgcdtiIglI a number of historically 
important roligious and semi-religious legends, 
the most noteworthy af which arc the Creation 
Story 3 and the so-called Nimrod Epic, 1 em¬ 
bodying then Deluge account, which is strik¬ 
ingly similar to that of the Hebrew Old Testa¬ 
ment Important nlso were the Adapn and 
the Zu stones; both of them complicated 
nature-myths, 8 All these legends arc highly 
valuable to-day from the point oT view of tho 
study of the development of religious thought, 
as showing that tho Assyio-Bnbyloninns 
evolved, during tile three thousand years of 
their national growth, a very wcll-oi dored 
religious system 

A further branch of this their religions ac¬ 
tivity was also, undoubtedly, then evolution of 
an elaborate system of astronomical observa¬ 
tions, which they, of course, used chiefly for 
astrological purposes, many of which recoida 
we find carefully inscribed in the cuneiform 
literature, 0 Indeed, the early Babylonian and 
Assyrian astronomical facts, particulaily regard¬ 
ing the grouping of the constellations, which 
they believed augured good or ill for mankind, 
form the basis of all later astronomical work. 
Par example, m connection with their astro¬ 
nomical and astrological activity, they estab¬ 
lished the seven-day week, and aIbo worked 
out the basis of ordinary mathematical reckon¬ 
ing, founded at fust upon the sexagesimal, and 

1 For fin induolivo textbook for beginners in Assyrian, 
c(< J Dyndoy Prince^ A-ssyrtafi Prim or, Columbia 
Univ ersily Press, 1000 

■A Inrgo number of these hymns and psalms ]uih 
already been published m various European Untuages 
by Messrs. ThurGau-Dangin, Zimmern, Bezolil, tune- 
don. Vnndcrburgh, Prince, nnd oilier Assynolngists 
Tho student should consult tlia recant fifes o[ tho 
Journal of tho American Oriental Society, llio American 
Journal of iScwit^ic Languages, tho Journal Asiahque, the 
Zcllschnfl ftlr AssvnoloQie, and. tho H'xeivr Zeitschnft /Ur 
JCundfl des Morgcntnndcs, also F A Vanderburgh, 
iSifincriaTi Hymns, Columbia Univ era I ty Press, 1908 

1 CL L W„ King, r/io iS’euea Tnbff-ta □/ Creation, 
Luzac, London, 1902 

1 Cf Paul Hnunt’e text, das Babylomscbe J/irfi rodepos, 
1S91, and partial translation, Johiw HojiUiia Uav- 
rcr^ity Circulars, Vol VIII, No 09, pp, 17-18. also In 
.flejfrdtff “ * T ' 

122 fT 

pp, 298 

edited , 

Eabyloi . 

VniUQ, (fui. *. iio i, sen mo reviunr ny j. Uynclcy 
Prince nnd F, A Vanderburgh in the July number of 
the Americerv Journat o/5cim<ic Languor, 1 QIQ 

Bee Morng Jnstrow, Jr, Betty ion oj Babylonia an d 
Aujjna (Eneliall edition), Index, s.i " Ada pa ” and "Zu. ,J 

J ' wollosud % L'Aflfr<3tc{)w CtiaWdcniie,pRnB, 190&- 
1000 , C Foagoy, La Magie Aasyrienne, Fans, 1002. 


later upon tho decimal, system, of which they 
were tho inventors, so that in a bc nsc wo may 
look upon them as having boon the fathers both 
of astro no my and of mathematics in general 
Then, too, n9 tlie Assyro-Dfibyloman political 
influence e\tcndcd practically all over tho 
nemer East, they became great traders, both 
at home and abroad, and accoidmgly evolved 
a system or keeping nccoivnLs, which, consider¬ 
ing the difficulty of their writing nnd the perish¬ 
able nature of tliuiv writing material (usually 
baked clay), is little short of marvelous 
Their alluvial land, especially in Babylonia, 
supplied them with little or no stone Both 
the temple and the private accounts and con¬ 
tacts. thousands of specimens of which, pre¬ 
served on cylinders and tablets, some of them 
encased in clay envelopes, have come down to 
us, bear witness of their immense commerce 
nnd business activity 1 They nlso very natu¬ 
rally evolved a system of law, based both 
upon then religion and then commerce, which 
wns certainly not equaled in later clays even 
by the Hebrews. The now famous laws of the 
Babylonian King Hammurabi (2342-22SB n.c ) 
form a master monument of the legal acumen 
and sense or justice of these highly civilized 
ancient peoples 

Finally, in this connection, their royal and 
governmental epistolary litcuiturc, 2 such as 
correspondence between kings and govcrnois, 
and their carefully kept reign records, the 
events of each year being tabulated according 
to their proper sequence, gave them an im¬ 
mense purely historical collection of hlcratnre 

The student of education is bound to con¬ 
sider what a vast quantity of instructional 
subjects the Agbyro-Habyloniaiis had to handle, 
the nucleus of it certainly dating from 2342- 
228B B,c t the era of Hammurabi, and, of 
course, constantly increasing m material down 
to tho culmination of the Inter Babylonian 
power under Ncbiicliadnczzm (604-562 dc), 
They had, without doubt, hundreds of students 
in every temple; for the temples were their 
centers of educational activity until tho end of 
their dominion in 537 u.c,, when Cyrus tho 
Persian took the city of Babylon and thus 
ended the Semitic sway in western Asia. 
These students, in tho later days, when the 
educational material had reached vast propor¬ 
tions, must have specialized in the various linc3 
ol mental activity. That is, there must have 
been students of tile purely religious hteraLuro 
(belief and ritual); of tho asliononucal and 
astrological documents, a difficult specially in 
itself to^duy; of their very largo epistolary 
literature, of the historical recoide, and 
finally, of their widespread business documents, 
And of whab practically amounted. to their 

1 Cf, J. H. Stevenson, Assyrian and Bobylomaii Con¬ 
tra c la, Ameniwn Book ConvpfiTky, 1002, Hobart Lau, 
Contract Tablets, Columbia University Press, 1005, 

1 See L, W. King, Letters and Inscriptions of Ham- 
7nu7-abi, Luzne, London, 1S9B ; II, C. Thompson, Lalfl 
Babylonian Letters, Luzjwj, London, 1900, 
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system of banking. 1 Certainly no other people 
or the ancient Ea.st had n bioftder field for cdu- 
catiounl activity thnn had the A&syro-Bnby- 
lonians Indeed, it wat owing to the excossivo 
intellectual activity of the last King of Babylon, 
Naboiiidus (556-537 u c.), who wns muio of a 
scholar than a ruler, and who, owing to Ins 
purely scholaily trend of mind, permitted the 
Babylonian name in western Asia to become 
moic of a shadow than a reality, that Babylon- 
then the center of Semitic powci, finally fell 
into the hands of the alien Cyrus m 527 b c 
We know very little regniding the Assyio- 
Babylonian system of instiu etion, as they 
have Left u& comparatively few lccoids of a 
purely educational cluuacLcr, but we may cer¬ 
tainly bo pcnnittcd to take for granted the 
following facts. As stated above, the (.employ 
each of which was usually the religious mid 
often the political center of its district, were 
aho the educational centcis foi the mstiuction 
of the scribal and priestly caste It cannot, 
of course, be supposed Lliat education was ever 
spiend broadcast among the population, ns is 
the ente to-day in tho West, the chief hindrance 
to such a condition, no doubt, being, not only 
their system of social classes, but also fclio 
extreme difficulty of learning the cluid system 
of cuncirai m writing described above. Indeed, 
this cause hoLds good to-day to a great extent 
in tho entire Orient, where the hLerary lan¬ 
guages, ns is the case with Arabic, Persian, and 
Tuilnsh, have been developed along quite 
different lines fiom the vernaculais. Judging 
from the conservative East of to-day, it may 
be supposed that this was particulaily tho 
ease m Afisyi’o-Uabyloma, wheie eywy scnbc 
had to learn how to lend and write not only 
the Semitic veinnculai, but also tho ancient 
Sumerian language, which remained the reli¬ 
gious idiom of tho temple scivice down to tho 
latest date, the tongue in which probably ail 
devotional rites were earned on In short, 
Sumerian must have occupied much the .same 
position among the Assyro-Babylomans as was 
held by Latin in our own medieval pciiod. 
This seems clear fiom the fact that we have 
a large number of what were evidently purely 
educational documents intended to enable the 
students to master the intimacies of Sumerian; 
such as hats of grammatical forms with Semitic 
explanations anil lnts of words explanatory in 
both languages of the propei values of the 
ideographic signs We know also that much 
the same methods which are followed by our 
own Asfayiiological students of modern times 
were used by students in Egypt at the time 
of the so-called Tell el-A mam a correspondence 
in Lite Babylonian language between cnily 
Babylonian kinga an el Egyptian monnvehs 
and govcmois (c 2200 nc); viz, the learner 
divided his words by means of lines drawn 

1 Clny, The Btisuiess Document* of il/itrajAil Sons, 
Unbyloiunii Expedition of tho University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, X. 


upon the tablets, in order to get the pi op or 

f 'ramnmticnl divisions Tiirthermoic, the very 
urge bilingual hymn liteiature may be classified 
ns educational in its natuic, wheie Lhc Sumerian 
line has the conespondiug Assyio-Eabylonian 
translation directly under it. It musL be sup¬ 
posed that such documents na these weic 
wilt ten especially for the purpose of fuinilinuz- 
mg the young priesthood with llio chai actor of 
the hymns in question It is pi oh ft hie also 
that they lmcl educational, astronomical, and 
astrological tablet?, ns well ns ptnely arith¬ 
metical tablets, intended to teach the students 
the principles of the multiplication table, ns 
instanced by the recent Nippur dhcovcncs nf 
whnfc arc nppniently veiy simple examples of 
multiplication. 1 Tins implies that they began 
to instruct students at quite an cnily age. 
Then, too, the hithc-vto uunicnUoncd incanta¬ 
tion literatuic, 2 giving in both Sumerian and 
Assyro-Babylonmn all soits or medicinal 
charms against every Kind of disease, may be 
classified ns iustiuctionnl documents to the 
youthful medical fraternity, which was nlvnys 
w casLe of the pneslhaod The cxhcmcly 
numerous scribal copies of cveiy kind of 1ns- 
torical record, made by flic oidcis of the Inst 
gieat King of Assym, Assuibampal (fi0S-G2(i 
Ji c0, must, no doubt, be placed in the same 
educational category 

In short, it is perfectly clear that these 
people paid especial id ten bon to the education 
of their scribal or learned class, but it is equally 
probable that education vas looked upon, not 
as a universal necessity, — this has never been 
the ease m the East, — but ns belonging to a 
particular Bet of specialists, whose duty it was 
to maintain it foi the uclfurc of the nation a & 
n whole There is nothing to indicate that 
this scribal caste 3 wns diawn m later days 
from any pniticulnr iacini or austoeiatic data 
No doubt luw intelligent fiec-bom lad was 
permitted to dedicate Ins talents to tins neces¬ 
sary biancli of the nation's activity and to 
become cithci a conservator or emiclirr oi 
their litcinluie, religious or legal, or ehe a 
public nccounlnuL foi the maintenance of their 
commerce Only, cveiy such scnbc Wlis p with¬ 
out doubt, a member of the priestly orders, 
who wcic, as in our own Middle Ages, the 
con>crvGTs of all learning In very ancient 
days, however, it serins that this priestly 
scribal class vas laigoly reeiuitcd from Iho 
Chaldeans, a Semitic nice kindred to the 
Babylonians, who came fust fiom tho South 
along the const of the Persian Gulf at a very 

i IT V Ililprecht, 7 ?j:jiforafions 371 Bible Landa t 
PliilndoJplun, 1003, p. 531 

> It C, Thompson, Reports of tho MaQicieuis orri 
/isirnjofleri nf Ni nctJC?i arid J?o1jf/lon, VoVs I.lliLuinn, 
London, 1000, The Denis and JJmf iSjnrils of Bahyhwa, 
Vois I, II. Liis'iir, London, 1007. 

3 On srrihnl caste in general, 'iiul pnrLiculnrly among 
tlic Hebrews, cf J Dynclcy Prlnre in Chejne's /Tn- 
curb]>fr(Ua Bibhca, a.o. *' Senbea and Phanacea,'' coIh. 
1321H332. 
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early date. Herodotus used the tenn Chal¬ 
deans" to denote essentially the priestly class 
of Babylonia,, n usage which became current 
in later times among all peoples foreign to tho 
Assyro-Bnbylorntins, and which is pro hably to 
be explained in the following manner. 1 

Tho sudden rise of the later Babylonian 
empire under the Chaldean rule of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, the son. of Nabopolnsanr, the first of the 
later purely Chaldoan dynasty, tended to 
produce so thorough ati amalgamation of the 
Chaldeans and Babylonians proper, who had 
theretofore probably been racially distinct, 
that, in tho course of tima, no perceptible 
differences existed between those two Semitic 
peoples. Tho name i( Chnldenn,” however, 
lived on in the restricted aense of the priestly 
educated caste, and for this reason The 
Kaltli had seized and held from most anoicnt 
tunes the TCgion of old Sujnci in southern 
Babylonia, tho early center of the non-Semitic 
Sumerian Bultme. This superior civilization 
these Chaldeans adopted eventually as their 
own, and, as they were the dominant race, the 
priestly caste of that region became a Chaldean 
institution. It is reasonable to conjecture, 
then, that southern Babylonia, the home of 
the old culture, supplied Babylon and other 
important cities with priests and scribes, who 
were correctly termed " Chaldeans 11 from their 
original decent, a name, however, which in 
later days, owing to the amalgamation of the 
Chaldeans and Babylonians, lost its national 
force and became a, distinctive appellation of 
the priestly caste. 

It is really marvelous that we aro able 
to-day to formuJato as many facts as wo do 
l’egaiding the ancient As syro-Baby Ionian civili¬ 
zation After lying buried for over two thou¬ 
sand years beneath tho rum-hills of Babylonia 
and Assyria, the records of this great culture 
ot the ancient Ernst have come to light prac¬ 
tically within our own times, and have given 
us ail insight into some of the most minute 
details of IIidit public polity and oven of their 
daily life. Like the valley of dry bones men¬ 
tioned by the Prophet Ezekiel (37, 7), beforo 
the creative Ineath of modem Assy nolo gi cal 
science, there have Arisen " a noise . and 
a slinking, and the bones lmve come together, 
banc to his bona " J. fi P, 


cerebral cortex It is one form of amnesia 

(g.u.)* s. I f. 
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ASTELLj MARY (1668-17*1), — Writer on 
mis coll ancon a topics. She was the daughter of 
a Newcastle merchant who gave her a careful 
education, When about 20 sho settled in 
London, where and at Chelsea she passed the 
rest of her life When sho wns 26, she pub¬ 
lished anonymously a Soious Proposal to 
Ladies, in which she advised the erection of a 
sort of Church of England nunnery, without 
vows, in which religion and education should go 
hand m hand, In 1G97, tho year m which 
Defoe complained that Mra. Amtell had antici¬ 
pated some oF his ideas, she published a second 
part, giving a method for the improvement of 
the minds of the recluses. Bishop Burnet is 
said to have persuaded some great lady, who 
had been taken by the scheme, not to endow the 
institution because it savored too much of 
popery. Years later the Taller in an unworthy 
Ecialuon satimccl the proposal and ita estimable 
author. Her other writings, political and 
ecclesiastical, arc of consequence mainly be¬ 
cause they provo hoi to have been a woman af 
considerable acuteness, who did not hesitate 
to engage on equal terms with men like Atter- 
bury and John Norris of Berner ton. An 
exception should be made in favor of her 
Lssaji m Defence of the Female Sex (1696) 
and Some Reflections upon Mairiage (1700), 
the former of which contains not a little 
vigorous satire upon the sex to which this 
good and able, but somewhat eccentric, lncly did 
not belong Mrs As tell is not mucli remem¬ 
bered, but a emeful natmogiaph dealing with 
her and other women writers of her day, e,g, 
Mrs Elizabeth Elstob, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
is much to be desued, I have yelled on Canon 
Overton's article m the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Ballard’s Memoirs of British Ladies, 
and my own no tea W. F, T 


ASTASIA-ABASIA — The loss of the ability 
to stand and to walk, without coiresponding 
losses of the sensations which help to caaicli- 
liate the movements m walking and standing, 
and without purely sib of the walking and 
standing muscles The condition is usually 
found only in hysterical patients. Bloch, who 
first described the symptom, explained it as 
being due to a faulty initial impulse Bom the 

n ' Frlnce, Coni man lory °a Jte Boob aj 

JJfinie/.J. C, Jrlinrtchs'acliG BuohlmmlluDe, Lcipaie, 1B0D, 
pp, qQ-01, 


ASTEREOGNOSIS. —Loss of sLorcoguostic 
senfiG (?) is the inability to decide from touch 
and motor sensations tho natmc aiul lisa of 
objects If when the eyes are closed a pencil or 
a coin he placed in. the hand of a uormal person, 
there are obtained sensations of hardness, of 
teiripcrnture, and complex perceptions of round¬ 
ness, of lengLhj etc,, wlnah me interpreted by 
the individual to mean respectively a pencil or 
a coin In the condition of astercognosis the 
interpretation of the different sensations is not 
possible, although many of the sensory oigana 
may bo ua non te as in el norma\ indivulual, The 
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disorder la produced by lesions in the parietal 
cerebral cortex, and may be unilateral 
Although the term is used in many articles as 
\f it referred to a sensation loss, it 1 & well known 
that the so-called stcrcognostic sense is a com¬ 
plex or sensational elements, of tho nature of an 
association, ami astereognosis is, theiefore, a 
loss of certain associations, anti maybe directly 
compared with the Various kinds of aphasia 
Astorcognosis is normal m young children, in¬ 
asmuch as they cannot recognize by means of 
touch and movoment sensations the nature of 
objects which may be given to them, Tho 
sense may be much improved by systematic 
training, S I. J\ 
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ASTHENIC EMOTIONS — See Emotions, 


the meridians running lengthwise of the egg 
horizontal meridians, and those running the 
other way vertical, then the egg usunlly has a 
greater curvature on its vertical than on its 
horizontal meridians, The astigmatic cornea 
has a similar curvature, In some cases, how¬ 
ever, the horizontal meridians have n grenter 
degree of refraction than the vertical Thus 
tho regular astigmatism is of two kinds first, 
the common foi'in^ where the refraction ia 
greater in tho vertical meridian than in the 
horizontal, called normal astigmatism; ( and, 
second, tho condition where the refraction is 
gieater in the horizontal than in the vertical 
mciidinn, ar the so-called perverse or invciso 
astigmatism The so-cnllcd norma] astigma¬ 
tism (nsLignmrism " according to the rule ” 
of French and English writeis) is Lhc most 
common fonn The inverse or pci verge astig¬ 
matism (astigmatism " contrary to the 2 ale M 
of French and English wi iters) is relatively rai c 
The accompanying cuts illustrate the refrac¬ 
tive condition of the oidlnnry astigmatic eye 


ASTIGMATISM (d- privative and or typa, 
a point) —That condition of lcfmctiou in 
which parallel rays of light entering tl\o eye 
do not come to a, focus at tho an me point on the 
letinft The defect is due to an crroi in tho 
refracting siufiicc ciLhrr of tho cornea,,or of tho 
lens, ot of boLh, or in then sotting Astigmatism 
was hist dhcovcied moie than a bundled year* 
ago by Thomas Young, who was asLiginatic 
himself lie noted this defect in his own case 
but thought it duo to tho lens of ids eye. It 
was not until many years laLci that Dondcra 
allowed tlmt astigmatism usually results from 
an error of icfr action in the cornea 
There arc two kinds of nstignmtism, lcgular 
and iiregular. The irregular form occms when 
tho same meridian of the cornea oi the lens 
varies m cuivntuie, that is, hns an unequal 
refraction in ih different parts. Tims muy bo 
congenital, or due to ulceus, nebula?, or the like. 
Regular astigmatism ih caused by a curvature of 
the cornea that varies so that one meridian has 
a greater rcfrnction than another at right 
angles to it. These aic called the chief merid¬ 
ians, Regular astigmatism may be coirccted 
by cylindrical lenseh, liregulur astigmatism can¬ 
not bo ccmecfccd, but may sometimes be amelio¬ 
rated by sbenopnic spectacles. Ono form of 
this trouble duo to disease could be pi evented 
by proper cleansing of the newborn infanL's eyes. 

Regular astigmatism, caused when ono 
meridian lms greater refraction than another, 
Bonders has shown, is m most cases due to differ¬ 
ences in refraction of tile coinoa, and llifiL in 
the majority of eases the vcilicfil ineiidinn, 
or one lying near to the vortical, has greater 
refraction tlmn the horizon Lai This has been 
well illustrated by comparing the ordinaly astig¬ 
matic eye to an egg, or, more accurately, tho 
corncii to the ecgmcnb of an egg, If we call 



Astigmatism : Vertical (I), Homonlul (II), 


I represents the condition of the verLierd me¬ 
ridians, II that of the horizonLnl meridians, 
Parallel rays or light coining from the point 
L stiikc tho coinca, lira reflected by the mora 
sharply curved inerirlinn ab and come to n 
focus at/, and then divcigc again In II tho 
Taya of light from. L ewe reflected by lhc slightly 
cuived ineiidinn cd t and do not come to n focus 
until they reach the point f. At .to?, the line on 
which lies the focus/ of the veitical meridians, 
the rays of light from L make merely a blurred 
image It is the &nme Lit 2z, the lme on which 
lies the focus/of the horizontal meridians. 

In recent yems especially jmpoilant investi¬ 
gations of this condition in tho eyes of school 
childicn have been made by use of the ophthal¬ 
mometer. Among these, especially intoiesLing 
arc the investigations by Di. Stocker and Dr. 
Steiger in SwiUcrlmul In I 6 D 0 -ISOG Dr, 
Stocker tested tho vision of 2307 school children 
in Lucerne — 1132 boys, 1175 girls Differences 
of refraction of less than a quarLcr of a diopter 
ymc not reckoned (a clioptci being a degree of 
i efrnclion equal to that of a Ions whose focus is 
at a distance of one meter. See article on tho 
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Eye. Hygiene of). Only 77, that ia, 3 3 per cent 
of nil the children tested had a perfectly sym¬ 
metrical cornea in both cyeg. In the case of 185 
children one eye 'was normal Altogether only 
339 eyes were fine fiom astigmatism, that is, 
7.3 per cent of tho eyes were found to be sym¬ 
metrical The minimum degree of astigmatism 
Was .25 diopter, as no tiling less than this was reck¬ 
oned; and the maximum degree of astigmatism 
wns 7 diopters Among the ^lrls he found not 
only a gi eater number of astigmatic eyes tlmn 
among the boys, but the degree of astigmatism 
Was on an average greater in ease of the girls 

Careful investigations have been made nlso 
for many years by Steiger in Zhrich nncl Bern, 
Dining the years 1891-1903 a total of 25,005 
school children between the ages of 6 and 7, or 
sometimes between 7 and 8. were tested 
Among tlieic 7736 weie rcfcirecl to Dv Steiger 
for special examination. Of these 5195 were 
found to bo definitely abnormal, tviul about half, 
2406, weie astigmatic in one oi both eyes. 

Accaiding to Steiger's investigations more 
than half of those children with deficient 
vision owe this condition solely or chiefly to 
astigmatism, and all othci factois together have 
less influence than this one defect Miss 
Barrington and ltnri Pearson find that astigma¬ 
tism stands next to myopia aa a cruise of defec¬ 
tive vision, 

Not only is the vision likely to bo affected 
by astigmatism, but a long hat of disorders 
follows q 9 a result of the incident eye strain. 
The symptoms are familiar to every compe¬ 
tent oculist. It is one of Uic cliicf causes of 
nervous headache, dizziness, nausea, and func¬ 
tional diaoidcrs of digestion, and neurasthenia 
or nervous weakness. Many i n fl amnia ties tie of 
the cornea are said to be due to the continuous 
contraction or the ciliary muaclo in trying to 
overcome the defect by accommodation, And 
in like manner inflammations of tho eyelids 
and the conjunctiva aTc often due to this, and 
arc cured by fitting with suitable glasses 

Whilo our knowledge of nstigmntism is of 
recent origin, the fncfc of astigmatism must lmve 
been as old aa scholarship itacif Dr Gould 
has attempted to diagnose the defects of a group 
of literary men unci men of science fiom tho 
data left by their journals and tho like, and it is 
his belief that Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley George 
Eiiot, Herbert Spencer, Wagner, Nietzsche, 
and a number of otlicis were chionic sufferers 
from eye strain, and that moat of their physical 
troubles, headache, depression, ncrvou&nc&a, 
indigestion, and the like were due primarily to 
eye strain. While Dr Gould probably exagger¬ 
ates and ignores the influence of other factors 
in making hia diagnoses, lie does make out 
a pretty good case as regards a number of these 
writers, And he is ri^ht in main tabling that tho 
diacovcry of astigmatism y;&b one of the greatest 
medical discoveries of the last century 

The invention of the ophthalmoscope and the 
ophthfilmomctor made more accurate teats of 


the human eyo possible And among the insults 
found by using these instruments wna the dis¬ 
covery that few if any eyes are perfectly sym¬ 
metrical, Although Du Stocker ignored all 
eases of astigmatism where the error of refrac¬ 
tion was less than n quarter of a diopter, he 
found only 7.3 pci cent of the eyes of the school 
children examined lice fiom astigmatism. 
Now if practically cveiybody has at lensfc one 
oyo more or less Astigmatic, the serious question 
is what degree of astigmatism should be cor¬ 
rected hy the use or cylindrical lenses. Tho 
answoi is an individual one. A considerable 
degree of astigmatism is often corrected by tho 
muscles of accommodation without apparent 
injury to health, and on the othci hand in 
many cases of slight astigmatism, hnlf a diopter 
or less, great advantage comes by correcting tlia 
error of refraction Many enses have been 
reported where headache and serious nervous 
disorder were greatly relieved by rectum for 
such slight astigmatism. No gcncial rule can 
be laid down, but in all cases whole childicn 
are nervous and suffer fiom headache, indiges¬ 
tion, and the like, a competent oculist should 
be consulted and the question decided in view 
of tho conditions of the individual case 

The correction of astigmatism by the use of 
cylindrical lenses seems not to have been made 
in this country bcfoic 1872. The importance 
of correcting this defect, however, wag soon 
recognized and emphasized by Weil Mitchell, 
but it is only sLill more lcccntly Llinfc tho hy¬ 
gienic impoi banco of making tests for astigma¬ 
tism in the schools lias been recognized. Al¬ 
though Javal,the great French ophthalmologist, 
had shown the significance of the subject, Cohn, 
even in the second edition of lus J/i/gieii© o/t/ic 
Eye, published in 1892, said that its investiga¬ 
tion and diagnosis bad little importance for 
school hygiene. 

Hecont investigations emphasize the great 
importance of making tests for astigmatism 
in the ease of all school children, Unfortu- 
imtely m many Bchocils of this country, even 
wheie tests foi myopia and hyperopia are luflde, 
tests for astigmatism aie omilted It is ex¬ 
tremely desirable that a system similar to that 
employed in Zurich should be adopted In 
that city at the beginning af each new school 
year all the pupils of the beginning class have 
their eyes tested hy the city physicians. All 
pupils not having normal acuity of vision, and 
suspicious eases, are ref cried to an ophthalmolo¬ 
gist, Dr Steiger, Toy special investigation. 

The results of correcting the defects by suit¬ 
able glasses arc often remarkable, The child 
who has suffered from dizziness, headache, 
nausea, indigestion, and shows peilmps general 
symptoms of aiuemia, becomes comfortable, 
free from nervousness^ and capable of doing 
school work without discomfort 

The lccont soientific study by Miss Barring¬ 
ton and Karl Pearson, as well as the investiga¬ 
tions of Steiger, show that regular astigmatism, 
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like other conditions of Tefi action, is inherited. 
No antisfftctoiy evidence that the defect is 
caused by the conditions of school environment 
hni been found 1 W. H B, 

See articles on tho Eye, Hygiene or; Myopia ; 

IlYrimMETHOPlA. 
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ASTROLOGY —The study of the relative 
positions of the heavenly bodies, especially of 
the sun, moon, planets, and twelve signs of the 
zodiac, with a view to determining the couise 
of human affairs, whether of individuals oi na¬ 
tions. Astrology would appear to have been 
first elaborated into a system by the Semitic 
Chaldeans about n fcliou&nnd years before our 
era, and it is to their sexagesimal method of 
reckoning that we owe our division of the circle 
into 3G0 degices and the division of the defiico 
and tho hom into minutes and seconds. This 
pscudO'Seicnce of the stnia, allied with magic 
on the one hand and With astionomy on tho 
other, undoiwcnt various modifications and 
adjustments as it spread west waul into thcecc 
nfld Egypt. The ash ologieal works attributed 
to the celebrated gcographci and astronomer, 
Ptolemy [q a ), who lived at Alexandria in the 
first half of the second ceil tuiy, summed up the 
subject In a scholarly spirit. These works fell 
into the hands of the Arabic astronomers and 
through them reached Franco, Italy, Geimnny, 
and England in the thirteenth century As¬ 
trology continued to flourish in wesLom Europe 
for four centuries oi more, taking on a suffi¬ 
ciently Chnstinn rur to be heartily approved by 
such thoughtful persons as Ilogei Bacon (gy.) 
and Molauchthon (i/.u,), 

Few ideas are moTC natural or persistent than 
the belief lliufc the heavens influence earthly 
events. It is clem enough in the case of the 
sun nncl moon, why not in that of the 


planets too ? Then the Middle Ages held, 
With Aristotle, that the heavenly bodies were 
angelic in then nature, not mere huge massca of 
rock, vapor, or glowing gases, as wo conceive 
them Accordingly even the most learned long 
accepted the main presuppositions of astrology, 
however bitterly they might denounce the 
arrogance and preposterous claims of the pro¬ 
fessional astrologer, who often bore a strong 
rcsenibianco to a magician, Astronomy always 
existed alongside of astrology and was based 
mainly on the Tcmarknblo Almagest of Ptolemy, 
in which he gives the chief lesults of the work 
of Hipparchus and eaiher investigators "Nat¬ 
ural n nsfcrologj r dealt with the influences of 
the heavens on the earth itself and had some 
affinity with inelcoiology, "judicial" astrol¬ 
ogy had to do especially with the fate of individ¬ 
uals The fundamental principle of judicial 
astrology was based on the assumption that all 
things were composed of the foul elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water. Every man's 
character is due to his temper amentum, that is to 
say, to the admixture of the fom elements in Jus 
pai ticulm ease, and this admixture is largely 
determined at the time of his conception in 
the womb and at the moment or his birth. 
Now, if it be assumed, that the heavenly 
bodies inevitably cxoicisc an influence on the 
earth, the temperament of an individual, his 
natural aptitudes, nncl lus piobnble fate can be 
faiccnst, at least in a general way, by asccitain- 
m g the par lieu lai situation of the sun, moon, 
ami planets in the zodiac nt the time of bis 
conception and of his birth Roger Bacon, 
who elevates on important sceLion of his Opus 
Majus to the subject, declines that no prudent 
astiologer will uiulerlnkc to guarantee his fore¬ 
casts, but will confine hiinseU to a considera¬ 
tion of the way in which the body is modified 
by the heavens, and in its turn excites the mind 
to public and private tictSj just as exLcrnnl 
Eights and sounds are seen to rouse men's 
passions nncl ambitions For me not the heav¬ 
ens and the stms moic poLent to allcct the 
bodily oi gnus than the lower phenomena of 
sight and hearing? The prognostications of the 
aatiologcr were, therefore, at best warnings based 
□n the discovery of a pmoji’A " complexion"; 
it was unsafe to prophesy particular events, 
since many allowances must nhvays be made 
for errors in the highly intricate calculations, 
for the exercise of free will and nets of God 
The influences ascribed to the individual heav¬ 
enly bodies were traditional, but subject to 
varying interpretations — Jupiter and Venus 
we ic auspicious; Saturn and Mars boded ill, 
Venus was connected with the joys or this life, 
Jupiter with those of the next One born under 
the influence of Venus should be on his guard 
ngninst the temptations of the flesh, but in 
selecting a cnieoi hi 1 might more safely engage 
in one connected with pcisonal adornment than 
with those (if wur, appropriate enough to a per¬ 
son born under Mars It was deemed especially 
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essential that a physician should be familiar always been known to every one, ns though 
with the elements of astrology in order that he childien were now born with nstTonomic knowl- 
might by observing the conjunctions of the edge, or would at least acquire it themselves 
planets determine the critical clays in the course as they learn to creep and walk. To a utili- 
of particular diseases and adjust his treatment tnrinn nge astronomy seems a somewhat worn- 
accordingly, The most celebrated of medieval out, useless science: it baa been relegated to a 
astrologers, Cccco cl'Ascoli, who held the chair few pages in schoolbooks on geography, pages 
of astrology in tho university of Bologna, main- that are doubtless ofLen omitted when the book 
tamed that a physician without astrology was no is studied. It is probably a real fact, and an 
better than an eye which did not see. llnshdnll interesting 011 c, that the entire educated public 
records an instance m the sixteenth century was once so well versed in astronomy that the 
of a scholar admitted by the University of Ox- science was ousted from the curricula of pro¬ 
ford to practice in astrology, and assumes that fcssionnl teachers, Children learned it from 
it was the rcgulai custom to grant such licenses, thou parents, no doubt, ns girls learn cooking 
The University of Pressburg (q.o.), founded in and other domestic accomplishments from their 
1466-1467, owed ite speciaL fame to its astio- mothers. 

logical professors. By tho end of tho sixteenth But the lapse of generations has seen this 
century astiology began to lose its hold on tho kind of knowledge pass into the region of the 
learned, but the gifted astronomer, Kepler (q u.), forgotten. Probably Bit George Airy wns right 
who died in 1030, still adhered to the ancient in the remark attributed to him, that not rnoro 
belief. It has often been alleged that astiology than one man in a thousand knows that the 
served tofostor as tTonomy. This may have been stars rise and set like the sun and moon A 
tr ue in the beginning, but astronomy had hecomo learned professor (not of astronomy) once 
an independent science in the times or Eratos- asked the writer whether the moon pusses 
fchenea and Hipparchus, whose discoveries are through the phases of full moon r new moon, 
brought together in Ptolemy's Almagest, which etc , in all parts of the earth, as it did in the 
became the manual of the Arabic and medieval region where lie lived. 

astronomers In the Sphere of John of Holy- Astronomy formed one of the subjects of study 

wood (d 1262) ill the Opus Manis of included under tho quadnuiwn ( q.v ,), and was 

Roger Bacon and elsewhere, astronomical facts usually associated with mathematics. The 
arc carefully separated from the study of nstrol- tendency even beyond the period of the great 
ogy. We may concludo, therefore, that the astronomers was to pay more attention to 
development of astronomy owed little or noth- tho fanciful and nstiologicnl. This was los¬ 
ing to the bastard science of astrology. tcred also by the influence of the Arabic and 

J. H. R k Hebrew writers which came through Spain. 
References i— In the universities tlie subject of astronomy 

TJeunett. E, H. Aetralooi;. (Now York, 16Q7) waB in almost all cases taught by a professor 

Son' 0 ' 11 " A/lBU ' ,Vo1, I,PP,23B of mathematics. Of the great astronomers 
Myeh. Handbuch der Ztrohoio. (Berlin, 1001.) Tycho Brehc lectured at the University of 

Mauhy.A. La Afaijie el rAulrologu dans I'AnhgmU rt Copenhagen in 1674; Galileo Galilei wqs first 
an flioi/cn Aoc. (PnriB, 1B77.) profeBBor of mathematics unci astronomy at 

Pisa from 1590 to 1502, but did not meet with 
ASTRONOMY. — Astronomy is the oldest of ao much success as at Padua where he lectured 
the sciences: doubtless the verv first phenoin- to crowded classes for twelve years, Kepler was 
cnaof nature ever made the subject of human attracted to astronomy from theology by an 
inquiry were astronomical phenomena. It is opportunity which presented itself oi an np- 
probnbly nob too much to say that a study af tho pomtniont as lecturer on mathematics and 
state of culture among the most ancient peoples astronomy at Grata, in 1504, but so little popu- 
invalvca principally an investigation of their lan ty did these subjects enjoy that lie was com- 
astronomia acquirements, There must have pclled to fill up his time by giving instruction in 
been a time in tho dim past when, every man other branches. The opposition of the Church 
engaged in the teaching profession was instruct- and the radical views of the leaders in the field 
ing every one of his students about astionomyj cooperated effectively to prevent any change in 
— to-day, only an infinitesimal fraction of our the content of astronomy, so that even aa late 
teachers toaoh this science, and that only to a ns tho beginnings of the seventeenth century 
small number of students. Ptolemy's Almagest and Thcorica Plcmetarum 

The change must have been gradual, and the continued to be used as official toxtbooks, 
reason for it is not Tar to seek. It did not be- The establishment of the Savilian Professorship 
come operndve with universal effect until com- of Astronomy at Oxford in 1010 put an end to the 
parativcly recent times, astronomy ceased to old system, frequently this office waa com¬ 
bo taught universally and extensively about the bined with that of Royal Astronomer at lha 
date whon soicnco began to ha primarily utili- Greenwich Observatory Newton's great con- 
tarian in motive. At this time also the general tnbutions at Cambi ldge were made as Lucasian 
Tacta and theories of astronomy had been known Professor of Mathematics. The chair in nefcron- 
0 o long that it seemed ns though they had omy and expelimentnl philosophy at Cam- 
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bridge was not instituted until 1704; in 1740 
another chair in asticmomy and geometry was 
founded. At Glasgow University the chair in 
astronomy, together Vifch an observatory, was 
csfcabhshcdin 17GD; at Dublin m 1774, and fit 
Edinburgh in 178G As a general rule astronomi¬ 
cal studies arc taken up by advanced students 
in mac hematics and physics At Glasgow the 
Bubjeeb may bo offered foi both oidinary nnd 
honors degrees The newci universities have 
not as yet instituted sepaiate chairs in aBfcron- 
omy; the subject is associated usually with the 
department of physics. 

In Gcimany at the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury general courses were offered in the uni¬ 
versities in a&tianomy as a cultural subject 
At present the subject is usually associated with 
the professorships in mathematics. Few or tho 
many universities have a separate depaitinontin 
aafcionomy; in several the subject is not repio- 
seated by a professor At Marburg astron¬ 
omy is associated with physics. Many of tho 
universities are furnished with observatories, 
which, however, through lack of means, me not 
so well equipped as the English and American 

In tho United States the science formed a 
subject of the college cumcuhiin from an early 
date. It is mentioned in jVeiu England's Fiist 
Fruits (1043) as being studied at Ilnivnrd in tho 
third year of tho com sc, When tho course at 
Harvard was lengthened to foui yeais, auton¬ 
omy was put into the fourth yeai’j so the Har¬ 
vard archives m a manuscript dated 1GD0 refer 
to the use of Gassendus' Institidio A&trononnca , 
a textbook which had a long vogue and is 
mentioned again in tho cliaiy of President 
Wadsworth (1725-1730) as being used by the 
Scmoi Sophistcra By 1742 tho textbook 
appears to be Watts 1 Astronomy , which is nlso 
men Lio necl in a letter of Joseph Ship pen, who 
was a student at Princeton (1750) In 17G0 it 
is voted at Harvard " that the tlmnhs of tins 
coipoiation be given to the lion James Bowdoin 
foi his gencious donation of nn oircry to the 
apparatus of Harvard College Jl ; and an expedi¬ 
tion was sent to Newfoundland to observe the 
transit of Venus In L78S it was voted that 
" Mr. Webber be desired to give the Senior 
Class uftcu Commencement, such a course of 
astionoimcal lectures as those of that standing 
have been used to attend in the fall of the year 
for several yeais past," And m tho same year 
it was voted that " the Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics, hlin.ll cairy the four classes for¬ 
ward by private lectmes in the Mathematics 
in the following older , , in conic sections 
as far as shall be neecSsuiy for Gib understanding 
of Lhoso parts of Natural Philosophy and Astron¬ 
omy where these sections arc applied; in 
spheiio Geometry and Trigonometiy, with the 
application of the solution of Astronomical 
Problems, etc. . That it he lccom mended 
to the Fiofcssor, in bis public lecturer, which lie 
shall deliver once a week, viz , on Wednesdays 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, as has been 


customary, to bo ns systematic ns may be, and 
to endeavor to go through a regular coulee on 
the Theory of Natural Philosophy and Astron¬ 
omy in four years. But this systematic puisuit 
shall not prevent the Professor's interesting 
lectmes upon any important phenomena that 
may turn up, though they may, for a short 
term, interiupt the general couiso , , Ho 
shall, under Solar Astronomy, particularly 
explain the Precision of the Equinoxes, the 
nutation of the Earth's Axis, and the motion of 
the Apogee, — Under Lunar Astronomy, the 
Moon's Lihration, and the motion of her Apogee 
and Nodes; nnc] under sydorcal Astronomy, the 
Aberration of Light. 1 ' In 1701 astronomy 
wns included among the subjects or examina¬ 
tion, and in 1790 PcrgiiBon's Astronomy is 
mentioned The subject wns taught by the 
professor oi tutor m mathematics and natuinl 
philosophy, and llic mathematical astronomy 
was emphasized. The only apparatus used 
was an orrery. 

The coiuso at Harvard is typical oi the other 
universities nt that time At Yale u natural 
philosophy, astronomy, and other partis of 
mathematics ” worn taught in the third yenr 
in the days of Reclor Williams In 1771 :i 
professorship of mathematics and natural 
philosophy wns established, and it is h tilted 
by his son that Dr Dwight earned Ills 
mathematical clnftt 11 ns far as any of Lhem 
could go in Principe of Newton " In addi¬ 
tion to Gnsacndua J Astronomy the textbooks of 
Nebcmiali Strong (Astronomy Improved) and of 
Benjamin Martin (Phitosap/na finlanmca, a 
A r eaj and Comjnehcn&ive System of Ike New¬ 
tonian Philosophy, Astronomy, Geography with 
notes) In the advertisement uf King's College 
(now Columbia University) it is mentioned that 
fl it is the design of the College to inaLmet and 
perfect youth in . . the knowledge of all 
nature m the Heavens above ua and in Lbc 
Air. " (1751) And in 1755 the Laws aud 
Ordeia include ninth c inn Lies and mathematical 
and experimental philosophy, III 1781 there was 
appointed a Piofessov of Natural Philosophy 
nnd Astronomy, who m 1789 IccLured once a 
day on astronomy At Princeton asti ononiy 
w r ng evidently taugnt in 1750 with the aid of 
textbooks (Martin's and Watt's) nnd an oiiciy 
constructed by David III Henhouse, who himself 
had one of the earliest private observatones in 
America. 

Astronomy continued to be Lhe adjunct of the 
professor of mathematics or natural philosophy 
or both until the last century. A professoi of 
astronomy appears to have been appointed rL 
Harvard in 1825. Observatory woTk was a 
m alter of slow development. Lack of funda nnd 
opposition from those who did not understand 
the needs of such an institution or Eiisjiecfccd its 
uses prevented any progress m the eighteenth 
century An attempt was made at Harvard 
m 1816 through John Fanni, Hollis Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy^ 
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and Nathaniel Bowditch to establish an obser¬ 
vatory, but no more advance was made than to 
secure sketches for it. In 1823 John Qumoy 
Adams interested himself in the matter, and 
made an oiler of financial help, if subscriptions 
could be raised. But Hub attempt also failed. 
In 1839 William Craneh Bond was appointed 
astronomical observer, Bond brought lua ap¬ 
paratus to Cambridge and was temporarily 
located thoro In 1843 interest was nroused in 
astronomy by il remark able comot; the occasion 
was seized by Professor Benjamin Peirce to raiso 
subscriptions for an obsei vnfcory, which waa 
finally erected and opened ill 1847. In 1832 
Yale hacl erected a telescope, on the tower oE ona 
of her buildings In 1337 Professoi Albert 
Hopkins had completed an observatory at 
Will lama College, the first in this country of 
a permanent kind. Hopkins was ana of tho 
earliest teaahers of astronomv to use tho 
observatory in connection with his leofcurcs. 
In 1838 an observatorv was established at tho 
Central High School in Philadelphia, At 
Princeton the first observatory, the Hoisted 
Observatory, was not established until 1872, 
followed in 1878 by an observatory of instruct 
tion, 

But the observatories which were erected at 
the colieges were mainly, with few exceptions, 
for the use of practical astronomers. Thus 
that at Harvard bccamo the sent of the Ameri¬ 
can Nautical Almanna, It was only gradually 
that the importance of laboratory work in as¬ 
tronomy became established us a principle of 
instruction, and observatory woik, which for n 
long time was given merely as a favor of the 
practical astronomer, was recognized as an 
essential training. 

Astronomy ia taught to-day to a similar 
extent in all eiyilwcd countries; as follows; 
(1) brief attention in elementary geography 
classes; (2) classes in a few high schools 
and similar institutions, (3) elementary or in¬ 
troductory courses in colleges; (4) advanced 
or graduuto courses in universities 

A few woida may ho said about these various 
sources of astronomic instruction. In the first 
place, it is probably hopeless to expect much, 
from elementary school woik, because any 
effort to give more attention to school astron¬ 
omy would surely be branded as anon-utilitarian 
fad Moreover, it ia questionable whether such 
an effort would be justifiable, for. after all, 
astronomy ns a atudy has its best disciplinary 
effect upon somewhat mafcurcr minds It should 
be found rather in the lattcT part of the high 
school course, or in the college. 

Collcgo and liijgh school com sea in elementary 
astronomy consist of the so-called descriptive 
astronomy. It is in this part of the general 
educational curriculum that astronomy qs a 
study has its proper place, not merely to relievo 
ignorance by conveying to the student a few 
facta about the heavenly bodies; but because 
this science has so particularly high a value 


in training the mind. There is no other branch 
of human knowledge possessing a subjeot 
matter so well adapted to produce the habib of 
accurate thinking Astronomy owes its real 
preeminence in. this lGspcct to the intncacy 
of the problems it presents, to tho extraordinary 
precision of which their solution a admit, rmd 
to the appeal it makes to tlm imagination by 
reason of the vast volumes and areas included 
within the scopo of its problems Events occur 
vathm a drop aE water as intricate as any in tho 
solar system, they occur doubtless oven within 
a single atom, mere clement in a constituent 
molecule of thnt water, but foi educational 
purposes tho study of those atomic intricacies 
is surely incomparably inferior to tho vaster 
gyintiona of our sun and planeLs 
Bub notwithstanding the above facta, which 
are sufficiently obvious, the science of astron¬ 
omy is taught to-day to an insignificant frac¬ 
tion only of the student ai my attending our 
colleges, Everywhere it is an elective subject, 
and it is not elected by in any students This 
undesirable state would doubtless soon cease 
to exist if teachers would avoid two errors 
into which they have bIiowh a surprising 
tendency to full. The first is an effort to 
dcvoLc altogether too much timo ancl atten¬ 
tion to the very latest diacoveiics; the second 
is an undue use of tho stcrcopticon in the hope 
of making tho subject more interesting. The 
proper w T ay to plan an elementary (joinsc in 
astronomy is to imagine the students looking 
about them at the heavens above nnd the 
earth beneath, and to give them simple but 
complete explanations of the phenomena that 
unfold themselves there befoic their eyes. 
These explanations should be made by tho 
teachci verbally with the assistance of black¬ 
board diagTELiWb and home textbook Tending 
by the student, The magic lantern should be 
used sparingly and occasionally to illustrate by 
photographs the appearance of the heavenly 
bodies as shown by great telescopes. Fre¬ 
quently the professor should meet the class 
personally nt the obseTVfttoiy in small sections 
to emphasize the regular clnssToom work by 
informal explanations and questionings. A 
large qu an tit y of obsei vntionai worlc is not ns 
important as the sectional meetings just men¬ 
tioned But the observatory mootings should 
be held regularly, irrespective of wcuthci, 
because the explanatory questioning should be 
considered the essential thing, and not “ natura¬ 
ls truly 11 through the telescope. 

Having thus discussed briefly tho subject of 
elcmontmy astronomy, it remains to touch 
upon advanced or graduate courses in this 
science These arc everywhere attended by 
very few students. Probably most candidates 
for the advanced university degree of Ph.D. 
intend to be teachers, and they naturally desire 
to study subjects or which the dements are 
widely taught, and in which there ia therefore 
a good opportunity to seoure a position All 
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high sclioola and colleges hnvo professors of 
mathematics and physics, only the large insti¬ 
tutions maintain separate profcssoi ships of 
astronomy. Therefore graduate students who 
have an inclination for exact science take 
their advanced work in mathematics and 
physics; not infrequently they find advisable 
a third com sc in the history or theory of educa¬ 
tion, The ancient and most honorable subject 
of celestial mechanics, always extolled ns the 
binneh or learning in which have been achieved 
the highest hhirnphs of the human intellect, js 
now neglected almost totally by graduate stu¬ 
dents, It does not appear that blame attaches 
to any one for this state of afTana, as is the case 
in the neglect of elementary msli action The 
trend of events has brought this result irre>sist- 
ibly, as it has many other results unforeseen a 
gciicinfcion oi two in the past 

In addition to the very advanced couises, 
leading to the PJi D degree, mast univeisitics 
in Europe arid America offer nlao certain mtci- 
mediatc couises, which arc attended each year 
by a very few students in the largo institutions 
One of these courses is always pjncticah Stu¬ 
dents arc instructed in the use of the sextant, 
transit, and otlici astronomical instruments; 
they make then own observations mid cairy 
out the necessary calculations under direction, 
The other somewhat advanced course usually 
deals with comet orbit calculations; it is more 
or less intioductory to celestial mechanics, 
and seldom has moic than two or Llucc stu¬ 
dents Finally, one or two universities offer 
practical caui&cs m astiophysics, the work, 
being done m the observatories, nnd requir¬ 
ing Dxtiemoly elaborate and costly inslru- 
mt'ijlnl equipment. 

On the whole, we may sum up the present 
educational outlook in astronomy quite opti- 
mmtically. Ovoi insistence upon laboraLoiy 
work will cease, and will be loplnocd by study 
in science as a part or modern cultuie When 
that occur?, astronomy will como into its own 
lignin, .so fnr as elementary instruction is con¬ 
cerned. This will benefit both the teacher and 
tho student; both will fie bettor men because 
of H The immediate futiuc of advanced 
ill)traction cannot he foreseen; it will depend 
on the impetus and dnaction given to human 
thought by those fciv men of genius who shall 
live iluiing the next gcncialion, II J. 
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ASYMBOLIA, or ASYMBOLY — The loss 
of the ability to understand signs of speech, and 
to coin mini ia ate one's ideas Ly words or ges¬ 
tures, Sometimes used as a synonym of 
aphasia (?,u). 
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ATAVISM —Tho characteristics of an indi¬ 
vidual arc very frequently due to inheritance 
which must be traced hack of the immediate 
parents fcoan earlier ancestor This reversion 
to an earlier gonciation is known as atavism 
A complicated law of inhcutunco was worked 
out by Mendel In accoidance with this law 
every second generation resembles tho grand¬ 
parents in a cortftiu definite ratio. The in Im¬ 
mediate generations, that is, tho parents of the 
individual under consideration, may exhibit 
a combination of the characteristics which 
appear in puie form in the last generation and 
in the grandparent. One interesting case of 
atavism appeals in tho faat that color-blind¬ 
ness is likely to be transmitted through a 
female who dues not licisclf exhibit the clini- 
ac tens tie A boy may thus resemble his grand¬ 
father in being coloi-blind, though the motlici 
docsjnot exhibit the lrmt The extent to which 
atavism appeals in human beings lias been a 
flub]cot of inquuy. The results of such inves¬ 
tigations have, however, never furnished any 
large {pounds for educational conclusions. 

C, H. J, 

ATAXIA.—A deficiency or an absence of 
the abiliLy to coordinate movements. The 
term is applied to defects of movement of the 
body as a whole or to those of any af itg parts, 
and at tunes is used ns the name of the disease 
that produce? the condition 

When a movement is to be performed, effer¬ 
ent nervous imp lilacs are sent from the cells in 
the nntcrior horn of the spinal cord (which 
cells may have been activated by impulses 
from higher cells, e.g, those in the cciclmd 
cortex), and there leMilfc contraction 0 / cerium 
muscles ami relaxation of others Accompany¬ 
ing the movement theic is n stimulation of the 
afTcient end organs in the moving tissues The 
alTcicnt nervous impulses that are originated 
by the movement go to the spinal coid and 
thence nt times to the cerebellum and to the 
cerebrum. These impulses arise from the end 
organs in tho skin, the jouifcB, the tendons, the 
muscles, and, possibly, the bones. 

Somehow ns the result of the sequence of 
efferent and afferent impulses a nervous asso¬ 
ciation is formed which in subsequent move¬ 
ments exerts mi influence pn the efferent 
impulse. Iu other words, a control is estab¬ 
lished, and it is found that movements which 
at first arc of a gross and to some extent of 
an in discriminate character become finer, more 
settled, and more accurately adjusted to the 
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desired end To characterize the later stages 
of muscular education and control tlio term 
"coordination ” is uscdj while the movements 
in wiiioh the control is lacking oi defective 
are called incodrdinate or ataxic, 

Since it 19 necessary that there be an educa¬ 
tion in movement, and since it is known that tho 
accuracy of movement depends upon certain 
sensory factors (at times of the nature of rep¬ 
resentation), it follows that thcro may bo all 
grades of coordination or incoordination de¬ 
pending upon tho sensory capabilities and upon 
the amount of the education. It also is easily 
understood that incoordination or ataxia is 
natural when a movement lias been performed 
only a few times and when the sensory ele¬ 
ments aro impaired, 

To most rcndcTsit is unnecessary to point out 
the ntnxio condition in young children, which at 
birth is almost complete, and which persists for 
many of the most important human activities 
even for three or four years. In this connec¬ 
tion two kinds of coordinated movements need 
but be mentioned’ walking and vocal speech, 
In other activities a normal incoordination or 
ataxia may be noted oven m adults. Tho 
reader need but call to mind or observe tho 
awkward and useless motions of most men 
when they sew; the badly directed, peculiar 
movements of a woman when she throws a 
bpU; tho clumsy, unskillful activity of the 
adult learning to dance; and the labonous 
movements of one learning to swim _ If tho 
education process begins too Into m lifo, cer- 
tain movements may never become so well 
coordinated that the activity is easily and well 
performed 

The ability to caSrdmatc movements appears 
to have a direct relation with the ability of tho 
lower ccntors (i e those below tho cerebral 
cortex) to assume control of these movements, 
but the condition of ataxia may bo tho result 
of injury, disease, or destruction of any part of 
the afferent system that is used in coordination 
It is known that lesions or funotionnl nitra¬ 
tions of tho peripheral norves, of tho spinal 
cord and medulla oblongata, of the cerebellum 
and of the cerebrum may produce ataxia, 
provided tho appropriate afferent elements are 
involved, 

A common ataxic experience, duo to q func¬ 
tional derangement, is that experienced m tho 
leg when that member " goes to sleep, 11 The 
condition persists for only n short time, bub, 
with tho exception of cramp or of paresthesia 
(peculiar subjective sensations of tingling and 
heaviness), ia characteristic of most ataxic 
states, If cramp ja not present, all kinds of 
movement aro possible; the individual may 
stand or walk or even danco, but these move¬ 
ments arc awkward, nnd both objectively and sub¬ 
jectively apparon tly uncontrolled The 1 eg may 
be dragged, the foot may be lifted too high or put 
down too forcibly, In apoh n condition the 
spinal cord or tiro btain ot both do not receive 


the proper afferent impulses, and the individual 
or his biain or his spinal coicl does not becomo 
nwaic of the position of the limb 
Alcoholic liquors produco an ataxia when 
tnken in sufficient quantities. Thcro is a 
staggering gait, a stumbling and hesitating 
speech, fumbling of the hands, and a difficulty 
in the performance of all movements requiring 
fine adjustment In such a condition sensory 
deficiencies can bo demonstrated, and, when 
the amount of the invested alcohol is very large, 
a complete nnicathesin may result, 

The a way of tlio body, the stagger, the slow, 
hesitating, slurring, and jumbled speech of the 
drunkard arc pm added by similar states due 
to organic nervous disease not traceable to 
alcohol, These symptoms arc found in locomo¬ 
tor ataxia {tabes dorsalis) In this disease thore 
is n degeneration or destruction of tho posteiior 
nervB Yoota and columns of the Bjymttl coul, and 
the afferent impulses that normally traverse 
these pa ths cannot reach Limit respective ccntoi a 
A similar combination a corns ill the diseases 
known as 'J combined sclerosis” and 11 Fried¬ 
reich's ataxia,” although in both diseases there 
may be involved tlio efferent paths as well as 
the afferent. Some eases have been observed 
m which ataxia is due to defective development 
of the cerebellum) and disease of ting organ 
m adults produces a similar condition, usually 
notice able only when the individual i B in 
the upright position It may also bo men¬ 
tioned that inflammation of and hemorrhage 
into tlic internal car produce n staggering gait, 
associated with vertigo All the symptoms in 
these organic diseases may be simulated in 
neurasthenia (< 7 ,a.) and hysteria ( 17 . 11 ). Loco¬ 
motor itoucm and combined sclerosis cue almost 
exclusively diseases of adult lifo, while Fricd- 
rcialds ataxia and the ataxia of Mane (due to 
defective development of tho cerebellum) are 
con genital* Tho ataxias due to internal and 
middle car diseases and thoso associated with 
neurasthenia and hysteria may arise at any age. 

Moat, but not all, of the ataxias arc chiomc 
and incurable Those associated with neuras¬ 
thenia and hysteria give way to normal coor¬ 
dination under appropriate treatment for these 
discasca, wlule tlio ataxias of organic origin 
may be amelioratcd by appropriate measures, 
largely of an educational character. In many 
of the oigjmic ntaxins associations other than 
those between tho normal afferent (i.c. from 
skin, muscles, joints, tendons, and bones) and 
efferent impulses may be formed, and the 
individual obtain or regain a degree of coordina¬ 
tion satisfactory for tlio most important pur¬ 
poses of life, For the treatment of locomotor 
ataxia Frncnkcl has devised a system of train¬ 
ing which has produced apparently wonderful 
results The system depends upon the piinci- 
plc of the substitution of other aiicrent impulses 
for those normally employed 111 the coordina¬ 
tion of movement, Tho moat important sub¬ 
stitution is that of visual nnd motor impulses 
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from the eyes Toi the normal afferent impulses 
fiom the logs In other eases in which ataxia 
is nob associated with paralysis or ofchei motor 
defect such a course of training ib efficacious 
A few woi ds may be added about the popular 
misconception of an exclusive connection be¬ 
tween paralysis and the ability to perform 
actions, Ill locomotor nta\m, m cerebellar 
ataxia, and in the early stages of Friedieich's 
ataxia no true paralysis is present, but there 
is ail apparent inability to move the limbs 
properly This inability, as has been explained 
above, is cnLircly due to the lack of association 
between the afferent and efferent elements 
An example from school life may help to make 
this fact remembered A teacher of a lower 
grade called the writer's attention to a boy m 
her class, whose apparent inability to stand in 
line, to perform simple gymnastic movements 
when ho was shown them, etc,, had caused her 
to be censured by one of the supervisors, The 
supervisor would not believe the boy was ab¬ 
normal m this direction, for there was no paral¬ 
ysis and no defect of vision or of hearing A 
brief examination, suggested by the tcachcria 
report, showed that the boy had a defective 
position sense, tlmb with his eyes closed ho 
could not touch Ins nose, did not know the 
position in which his legs were placed, and was 
ataxic from absence or defect of tho normal 
afferent movement impulses, Such a boy can 
be trained to walk, to stand, and to perform all 
other important coordinate actions, but only 
when there is on the part of the teacher and the 
parents an appreciation of the Tcason foi the 
defeat, and when appropriate, not tho usual, 
methods ara employed, S, I. F, 
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ATELIER —Sec Art Schools; Archi¬ 
tectural Education, 

ATHANASIUS, ST —Born in Alexandria in 
297. Nothing is known of his early life; but about 
313, when he was 10 yoarg of ape, Alexander, 
his predecessor in the bishopric of Alexan¬ 
dria, made him his pupil and private secretary. 
Thereafter he devoted himself to the Christian 
ministry, His education was probably gained 
in his native city, at the museum, where lie 
would have learned grammar, logic, and rhetoric. 
In tho Christian catechetical school he would 
have been carefully trained in the philosophy 
of Christianity, However, these detoils may 


bo unccitam; but it is clear, from his own 
writings, that his mind was well disciplined, ami 
that he possessed a oharactei chastened by 
asceticism, while his intimacy with the famous 
recluse, Anthony, served to develop in him 
faith and courage of a high order. His intel¬ 
lectual career is intimately associated with the 
conti ovctsics of his age, chiefly the movement 
which centered about the ciystnllization of the 
Catholic dogma of the Trinity, in which lie 
maintained tho ultrndogmntic views enun¬ 
ciated at the Council of Nicea (325) He may 
also bo said to have laid tho foundation of that 
movement which later resulted in the harden¬ 
ing of tradition under the Augustininn influence, 
which piactically dominated the intellectual 
life of the Church during tho medieval period, 
and excited such a profound influence on the 
education of that and succeeding times, Tho 
history of these conti overflies properly belongs 
to historical theology, and need nob detain ub 
here His friend, Gregory of Nazinnzus, de¬ 
scribes this famous con trove rsinlisb as small of 
stature, bub his face was ,f as bhe face of an 
angel. 1 ’ Though engaged in the bitterest 
contests, resisting false charges, suffering in 
banishment, he seems to have been a kindly 
man, pleasant in conversation and in temper, 
effective both in argument nnd in action, As 
a teacher he was directed by the deshe to be of 
Bcrvico to nil classes of minds, to which he seems 
to have adapted himself with success Hia 
long and somewhat unprofitable career came 
to a close in 373 Hia works include the two 
essays, Contra Qejites, He incarnation 0 Ye\ln t 
tho so-called Festal Letters, and his Apologia i, 
in none of which is a consistent pedagogical 
doctrine revealed. His significance for general 
education, therefore, is small, and lies chiefly, 
Q9 already stated, in his defense of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity nnd its relation to tho 
naturo and extent of human knowledge It 
b coins certain that the views of Athanasius 
indicate it departure from those held by tho 
early ChuTch, 

The works of Athanasius arc included in tho 
Library of Chwch Fathers (Oxford, 1043) 

Mbhlcr'a Athanasius (1827), Fnrrar, Lives 
of the Fathen, Vol I, pp. 360-425 (New York. 
1880). See also the works of Horner and 
Schlcicrmncher, II- D. 

ATHELHARD. — Sec Adeliiard, 

ATHENAGORAS — Christian philosopher 
born at Athens in the second century a.d , 
oxactly when it is not known, Nothing reliable 
is known of bis early life and training, except 
that ho was a Christian and wrote fiifl chief 
work, tho Apology , which was addressed to tho 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, about 170 ot 177 a,d 
H e was a powerful thmker and great teacher, 
and there ia some evidence that ho was, at 
least for a time, tho head of tho famous cate¬ 
chetical school at Alexandria, and probably 
263 
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the teacher of Clement (g.u), its illustrious tion and establishment under governmental 
lender (160-220) As such ho na tui idly claims control, in the second century a.d., of liistmc- 
eome attention in tho history of educational tion in two different branches of study — philos- 
theory and practice II\s philosophical doc- ophy and rhetoric, Both of these had been 
trine ia piofounclly tinged with Platonism and given rin academic standing in the fifth centmy 
docs not show complete independence, yet he uc, or Boon after, ns a result of the impulse 
is one of the moat attractive writers of the given to study by Socrates and tho Sophists, 
period of tho Apologists, and did much, in his Philosophy found a home in tho four great 
oflico as a teacher, to orient the western mind schools of philosophy, tho Academic, tho Pcri- 
in tho spirit of the idealistic faith by showing patotic, tho Stoic, and the Epicurean, while 
th.o various points af contact between Platon- rhetoric, or oratory, was developed into an 

is in and Christianity, Essentially an eclectic art, ana made one of the studies of tho Gro¬ 

und reconciler, like oLhera of tins school, ho oinn youth, by Isocrates in the fouith ccn- 
maintained tho free union of faith and knowl- toy u c, Into this higher education of the 
edge, resisting the ultra-clogmntic view, and fourth and third centuries n c, there became 
attracted many pupils by fclic agreeable com- dovetailed tho eplicbic college This was a 
bination of tho Hellenistic and Cniistinn views sort of military naademy, in which originally 
and by the beauty of lug presentation. Quite all native male Athenians, on coming of age, 
naturally, however, the theological lntarcst were obliged to enroll tliemselves for a penod of 
ovortops nil the othors. Hence Ins importance two years Later, that is, from the end of the 
for technical educational thcoiy and prnc- second century u c,, foreigners were also art- 

tico is small. Perhaps hia doctrine of knowl- milted Gradually it became the custom lor the 

edge bears the closest lelation to pedagogy, members of the sohool to attend, in a body and 
and deserves attention for its ironic tendency, under the leadership of their director, the Ice- 
He maintained that the Logos, or divine Intel- turoa of the philosophers, rhetoricians, and 
ligcnco, was, equally for the Hellenio poets and "grammarians," Still later the intellectual 
philosophers for tho inspired writers oE the studies took precede tic e of the military training, 
Scriptures, tho source of the perfect clearness and in the end the latter became wholly second- 
and certainty of knowledge; that divine truth ary to tho former or was allowed to lapse alto- 
was the result, not of the excogitations of the gcthei, Tor the period of the University proper, 
mind, hut of revelation, vouchsafed to the that is. from the second century a.d. on ward, 
thinker by the Holy Spirit epenking through the eplicbio college lias no significance m Lho 
the Lagos In general, rationality is the ac- hiatory of the higher education 
tivo force ((fif'a *ai ivtpyua) in all created things From tho fourth century n c, to the second 
cu\d ttuads, and aamuatua frum God, tentoy ylubmnphwAl uauITU^ tuuc&l achaela 

forth fiom him and returning to him like a flourishcd side by side at Athens as private 
ray of the sun, His pedagogical doctrine, institutions, and students flocked to them 
though not defined in so many wolds, may thus from many parts of tho Greek and Homan 
be summarized under these two heads. (1) worlds From time to time during the latter 
knowledge and faith nre indissolubly connected paid of this period certain privileges were 
in tho process of education, (2) the substance granted to teachers, individually or as a class, 
of teaching is the truth rovenlcd by tho divine but no attempt was made to give them an 
spirit to the soul, rind lb a gradual revelation, official standing until the time of Antoninus 
culminating in Christianity H. D, Pius Antoninus is said to have granted 

References: — honors and salaries to rhetoricians and pjiilos- 

Tho works of AlhcnngQTQa hn.vo been coll go ted and opllGTfl throughout tllB pTOVinCCS TllC llOnorfl 

translated in the An te-N\cene, Li bra ru, consisted foi the moat part of exemption from 

CLAniasB, Th. A, De Ath, Fi ta, Scripts et Docinita, taxca and immunity from public duties, many 

CLcydon, IBID.) 0 f which duties required the expenditure of 

ATHENS COLLEGE, ATHENS, ALA. — much time and money These honors were to 
An institution for the education of young be granted only after formal vote of the local 
women founded by the Tennessee Conference council and enrollment of tho beneficiary in the 
in 1842 and transferred to the North Alabama official list of beneficiaries Tho chair of 
Conference in 1870 Students uro admitted rhetoric established at Athena by Antoninus 
at the ago of 16, and for the degree courses tho wag called the "political ” chair, but. whether 
requirements aro approximately B paints of high by this was meant a municipal olmir, t\c. a 
school work Classical, scientific, nnd normal chair endowed by the municipality, or a chair 
certificate courses arc offered. Preparatory, of political, as distinguished from sophistical, 
fine nrta, and commercial depnrtmentg are oratory, is not certain. The salary of this chair 
maintained. There is a faculty of 16 pro- was one talent (S1080) Possibly a chair of 
fesaors and instructors. Mary Norman Moore " grammar " and a chair or chairs of .philosophy 
is tho president. also were endowed at Athens by this emperor. 

The work begun by Antoninus Pius was eon- 
ATHENS, THE UNIVERSITY OF —The tinned by Marcus Aurelius (g.u), Mar cue eB- 
University of Athena was due to tho organize t&blishod at Athena a second clmir of rhetoric, 
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oftllccl the 41 sophistical " chair, as well as two 
chans in each of the four schools of philosophy 
The salary of each of these chairs was 10,000 
drachm© (S1S00), which was to bo paid from 
the imperial funds Marcus assigned to the 
venerable sophist, Hcrodcs At Lie us, the duty 
of making the appointments, after examina¬ 
tion, to the philosophical chairs, while he 
resolved to himself the privilogo of filling the 
chair of sophistry. This arrangement, so far hb 
concern* the sophistical chair, continued up to 
tho middle of the third century. With the 
philosophical cluurs the case was otherwise). 
Her odes died about 179 After hia death the 
duty of examining the candidates and making 
the appointments in this department wag as¬ 
signed to a u board of electors," the constitution 
of which is not ccrtainj they arc called by Lucian 
"the best, the oldest, and the wisest of those 
in the city, 11 and it has been thought that 
thay were members of the local council or tho 
Areopagus, The holder of the sophistical chair 
ranked in dignity above the other professors, 

It is evident that Marcus aimed to make of 
Athens a Teal university center, The measures 
ho took m furtherance of this aim were tlioiough- 
going and extensive Lobs of independence on 
the part of the schools, and greater oversight 
and control of tho schools on the part of the 
emperor marked the changes that he introduced, 
The rhetorical, or sophistical, instruction thus 
officially established at Athens and elsewhere 
by Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius 
claimed to preparo young men for piofcssionnl 
and oflioial life (» claim that tho philosophical 
schools also had originally made), The train¬ 
ing that wns provided was literary and human¬ 
istic, The " grammarian 11 (a term of much 
broader import than the term as used m Eng¬ 
lish) introduced the pupil to tho language, 
literature, and life of tho Greek race: the 
sophist, whoso course followed that ol the 
,f grammarian,’ 1 trained him to individual ef¬ 
fort in the use of language and argument, 
Through the second century and until about 
the middle of tho third century tho University 
of Athena prospeiod uninterruptedly Some 
of the distinguished men who taught there 
during this period were Hcrodcs Attious, 
Theodotus, Lollinnus, Phihacua, and Adrian, 
Early in the second half of the third century, 
owing to the inroads of the Gothic tribes from 
the north, tho whole mechanism of the Univer¬ 
sity fell into disarrangement, With the ad¬ 
vent of new conditions, however, under Dio¬ 
cletian and Constantine, the University entered, 
in Somewhat altered form, upon another period 
of prosperity, The various schools of philos¬ 
ophy, with tho exception of tho Academia 
school, had by this tune passed out of exist¬ 
ence, but sophistry flourished no less gloriously 
than before, Distinguished sophists at Athens 
in the fourth century were Promresius, Julian, 
Hi menus, and Hephajstion, 

The number of official sophists at Athens in 


the fourth century is uncertain, but there were 
at least thTcc, and there may have been more 
Besides tho regularly appointed teachers, thcTO 
were many others of various grades who held 
no official appointment, and who depended for 
their income solely on tlio fees of their students. 
The local council was at this time the appoint¬ 
ing power, subject, however, to the direction, 
which was not always or perhaps even generally 
exercised, of the proconsul and the emperor 
Candidates must be of good moral character and 
joficjency in the subject- of then profession, 
omctimes, notably on occasion of the ap¬ 
pointment of the Head of the rhetorical 
school, a rhetorical contest was instituted 
among the various candidates, for the purpose 
of determining which candidate could nsscTb 
the best claim to the position, 

The establishment by Constantine of Chris¬ 
tianity ns tho court religion contained the germs 
of serious consequences for Athena, and it was 
this that contributed in. largest measure to 
the fall of the University. Tho ancient culture 
and tho ancient religion wero so closely united 
that the two were generally considered insep¬ 
arable, and the fall of the ano meant the ulti¬ 
mate fall of the other The fifth century is 
marked by tho gradual decline of the study 
of oratory and the giowth of the Nco-Pla tonic 
school at Athens Nco-Plntomsin at this 
time represented nearly all the philosophy of 
the age. It pretended to b <5 simply a develop¬ 
ment of the ideas contained in the writings of 
Plato, hut it really embodied doctrines of 
othcT schools, as the Aristotelian and the St-oic, 
and finally assumed the chamoter of a religion 
tinged with Eastern mysticism, Tim Neo- 
Platonic Helical at Athens enjoyed tho en¬ 
dowment of the Aendomy, of which it claimed 
to bo the legitimate successor, To it flocked 
the most of those who were philosophically 
or spiritually inclined, but were out of sym¬ 
pathy with the new religion Tho deathblow 
to the ancient instruction came in a ids crip t of 
Justinian of the year 629, forbidding the teach¬ 
ing of all philosophy and tho expounding of 
the law at Athens All grants of public funds 
made by previous emperors in the interests of 
learning wore withdrawn, and the endowment 
of the philosophical school at Athens was con¬ 
fiscated, 

The University of Athens, in common with 
most other Greek universities, was of the nature 
of a voluntary congregation of professors and 
students, without governing or examining 
board, The vanouB streams of education met 
either in the local council or in the emperor, 
but no attempt was made by either of these to 
Tegulate tho kind or the amount of instruction. 
Athens was the chief center of sophistical 
Btudy in ancient Limes, The history and as¬ 
sociations of the city exercised a powerful in¬ 
fluence over the imaginations of men through¬ 
out antiquity, nnd students flocked thither 
from all parts of tho Eastern world. Many of 
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the distinctive) features of Greek uni varsity life 
existed there m their moat pronounced form 

J W. H. W. 

Soo Greece, Education in; UNivansiTiEa 
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ATHLETICS, EDUCATIONAL, — Forms or 
physical exemae-a including individual and 
team guinea, truck and field athletics and till 
contests of physical strength and skill for 
personal pleasure or individual or social honors, 
winch arc carried on in connection with educa¬ 
tional work, and at least ostensibly for educa¬ 
tional ends, All youtlun all tribes and all nations 
naturally enter into physical contests of some 
character, especially running, leaping, VtfTcathng, 
throwing, etc, Thcso contests develop in 
widely different forms, and aro transmitted by 
tradition, thus entering into the customs of the 
people Social thinkers recognize certain educa¬ 
tional values in thcso contests and encourage 
them. Historically this tendency developed to 
its greatest perfection among tho Ancient 
Greeks. In England athletics,like gymnastics 
in Germany and Sweden, arc a welbrccogiuzcd 
phase of the general education of youth. Tho 
movement in the United States, educationally 
and socially, is of national importance. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade of the twentieth, 
a nation-wido development and organization 
of athletics among youth took place Every 
institution centered m the life of youth, either 
by compulsion or choico assumed flame degree 
of leadership in athletics, The older move¬ 
ment in athletic clubs and especially in col leges 
became more intensive with growing faculty 
control in the latter The Young Men's Chris¬ 
tian Associations put greater emphnsifl on 
physical work and organized the Athletic 
League of North America. Development in 
high schools became practically universal 
ovtended to elementary schools, and gained 
an added power through the organization of 
public school athletic leagues The piayground 
campaign, with its athletics for the " older chil¬ 
dren," became a national issue. Finally, social 
settlements, Sunday schools, and boys' clubs 
began the organization of athletic activities, 
and particularly mi lingo cities the formation of 
athletic leagues. Tins general development 
chub partly from tho natural inclinations of 
youth and partly from the deliberate planning 
of adults interested in blie educational and social 
welfare of youth, 

While the values of athletic activities among 
youth may bo recognized, certain difficulties 
ill securing these values for large numbers, and 
certain tendencies to evil, are also recognized 
by educators. Furthermore, there is n tend¬ 
ency for athletics to be totally transformed 


in chinactcr, as they develop Under certain 
social conditions best illustrated historically in 
the degeneration of the contests of Ancient 
Greece into those of a later period, find finally 
into those of tho Iloman Circus mid Amphi¬ 
theater. 

Educational Value of Athletics —The ed¬ 
ucational Values of athletics aro primarily 
those of all vigorous neuiomuscular exercise, 
(1) Exercise scornca organic development, i.c, 
the development of those organs and functions 
during the growth of the individual from in¬ 
fancy to maturity that gives vitality* vigor, 
functional power foi health to the limit of 
inherited possibilities (2) Exeioiae seemes 
psychomotor development, i e, tho develop¬ 
ment of that control of the muscular system 
which gives skill, body resourcefulness, and 
the fundamental basis for a broad n manual / 11 
industrial, and artistic training. (3) Exercise 
gives the opportunity foi securing a mental 
and moial discipline (a) by giving a drill in 
vigorous activities which require alertness, 
effort determination' (6) by giving self- 
knowledge of physical powers through com¬ 
parison with others; (c) by giving standards 
for intelligent caro of the body, especially the 
nervous system, to secuie the greatest physical 
efficiency, (d) by giving discipline in self-con¬ 
trol, (g) by giving concepts a£ ^temn. work" 
or cooperative self-subordination and social 
experience under conditions that identify the 
youth with the social interests of the group 
demanding cooperation. 

These values may he secured with different 
omphasis through industrial labor, gymnastics, 
vigor dus piny, or athletics Thu aim m each 
of these activities is different, honce the bodily 
results vary, In industrial activities, the 
aim is industrial i csults, the bodily lcsults 
may be and usually arc very unbalanced In 
gymnastics (q a,), tho aim is physical develop¬ 
ment through set, formal movements, definitely 
arranged nnd susceptible of pic determination 
as to results, In athletics (though they may 
also bo taken consciously for the exorcise), the 
aim is the contest, and the movements depend 
upon the exigencies of the contest. The 
exercise is not so easily predetermined ns to 
results, This gives gymnastics the advan¬ 
tage in tiic precision of physical results that 
may be secured In athletics the movements 
are more specialized nnd less easily controlled, 
though they may be graded loosely to fit in¬ 
dividual needs and tastes While athletics, 
generally speaking, socuie all results, gymnastics 
in some cnaes will succeed where athletics will 
foil. The advantages of athletics over gym¬ 
nastics arise from their competitive and social 
nature Whilo athletics may be used aa a 
gymnastics, and some forms of ( gymnastics 
may be used in tho spirit of athletics, and each 
made to grade ono into the other, nthlctica 
are fundamentally competitive and social; 
gymnastics arc only ao by consent Athletics, 
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being competitive and social, rouse a broader The Contestant's Incentives —Tlio contes- 
Tunge o£ social impulses and emotions than tant’s pleasures and interests develop out of n 

gymnastics They furnish possibilities lor a senes of play tendencies which nuisL he under- 

deeper social stimulus and training. Gym- stood to understand athletics At the fountla- 

nastica gain all fundamental results, but can- tion of all vigorous muscular play there is a 

not compare with athletics' in these broader pleasure in the mere motor discharge exhibited 

disciplinary values, From the viewpoint of by the young of all animals—a sntisfnclion of 

general education and a broad physical educa- tho primitive lmngei for acLivity. To these 

tion, athletics must be considered coordinate fundamental pleasures there arc added a long 

with gymnastics in composing the techmquo of senes or pleasurable emotional states There 

physical education for youth. Athletics prob- is the conflict of danng and fear in feats! the 

ably possess tlio larger values, but no broad plensuic in accomplishment and success, the 

rational system of physical education can bo pleasure and pride in overcoming difficulties 
based on either alone. and encountering risk or danger with all its 

Athletics, being contcsts ( between two or emotional tension, the exaltation that comes 

more individuals, are cssentinlly social, and 1 c- in the rebound from four through relief, the 

quire organization through mutual^ agreement, tension of expectation mid shock of surpnse, 

Several possible grouping of individuals for the pleasure ot enduring hardships and euppress- 

cqii tests may take place in any social com- ing pain, the pleasure in mastery of self, the 

inunity, (1) Two or more individuals or groups inspiration of being n cause, and all the emo- 

o[ individuals may organize spontaneously, tionnl content that holds attention and height- 
day by day, irrespective of social affiliations, ena the reality of life, which is opposed to 
for a contest or a period of play. This is tho ennui, and which tor tho adolescent is a ncuro- 
usitnl method among town boys, town men. logical necessity Then there ore the impulses 
schoolboys, and innny college men untouched which influence the form of play. Through all 
by an athletic association (2) Permanent asso- childhood there is intense pleasure in being 
ciations may bo organized to furnish facilities chased nnd chasing, hiding, being sought and 
for contests among mombors, as is usually tho flecking. The combative social and egoistic 
case in local clubs such aa tennis and golf impulses, appearing in piny from early child- 
nsaocintiona (3) Institutional groups or nsao- hood, become especially prominent with adolca- 
emtioufl organized for other functions than ath- ccnce. Simple running for its own sake soon 
lotica may organize for the development of loses its charm nnd must be turned into a eon- 
facilities and tho promotion of interest, ns is test thus satisfying the combative impulse 
usually the case in schools and clubs (4) Rolling about on the floor ia turned into a 
Finally the members of the whole complex tussle The egoistic, impulse combines with 
group, the institution, town, city, or nation, the combative to give keenness to do something 
may organize under the name of the group for aa well aa or better than some one else. This 
intergroup, interinatitutional, or international tendency becomes peculiarly strong in tho ado- 
contests with other groups. The conditions lea cent period (<?«), tho athletic ngc, 
affecting the development of athletics in these The social impulses, with perhaps some sexual 
various groups differ, Many of tile tendencies elements, add their farce, A desire for social 
to evil grow with progress from the simpler applause and approbation leads often to sclf- 
to the more complox forms of organization. exhibition and a display of skill or courage 
Under simple conditions tho managerial func- Especially keen is tho pleasure of achievement 
tion is undifferentiated AVifch the development in competition under social conditions, perhaps 
of athletics in formal organization the manage- the highest stimulus nnd satisfaction in youth to 
rial function arises as a distinct special force. tho egoistic impulses and emotions, Cravings 
AthlctLcs, like all games, arc passed on by for _ self-testings, self-evaluation, tho determi- 
tmdition—by imitation and by tho older and nation of one's social status, become promi- 
expcrionced teaching the younger and inox- nent. Where these impulses come in contact 
porieiiced. As athletics progress in formal with developed or traditional play activities, 
organization, the instructional function tends ns in athletics, there nnscs spontaneously a 
to he differentiated nnd specialized, and the craving to gain onc'a placo in the Bocinl system, 
instructor or coach develops with speoial to become a member or tho team, to repregant 
powers for good or evil. one's fellows, to support the honor of the 

Creative Forces in Athletics —All tho group, and to win the satisfaction nnd applause 

vanous forma of athlcticH arc created, ami all of achievement, to gain honor, Public in teres t 
the different tendencies in development are intensifies thcao expressions. To be prominent 
determined by two different dassca of interests in social activities is one of tho most stimulating 

in contests common to all men: the partici- of social motives. 

pant's or contestant's impulses, pleasures, and Athletics arc then tho more formal contests 
interests in the activities and result of tho among plays and games, limited by formal rules 
contest, and tho spectator's impulses, pleas- and arranged by social usage or agreement to 
urea and interests in the contest and its results give tho largest satisfaction to tho combative, 
as a spectacle, egoistic, and social impulses and emotions, 
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The primary incentive in. athletics ig to secure modern times The less extreme expressions 
these pleasures Uninfluenced from without, are seen in the support of traveling aciabnts, 
there is no other conscious aim than tlieso pleas- foot racors, and games not intended for spec¬ 
ies With the development of athletics in tatorB. Oat of tlug primal interest in a fctrug- 
socinl prominence, motives become iiiotc and glo, common to nil human beings, evolves the 
more aocial, centering m honor, A series of spectator, 

secondary interests and motives arise, such ns The nature of the contest that will satisfy 
a desire for social prominence, leadership, or difiemit individual a depends on character, 
power Under the stimulus of social applause intelligence, training, cultuie, and life condi- 
and the desire for honor, the primary pleasures turns On one side thcro nro those who arc 
m the contest may he replaced by discomfort satisfied with the plena urea of a skillful contest 
or hardship, or even pain, yet the motive sus- between gentlemen, on the othci those who arc 
tains the effort. If to these highly developed satisfied only with a fierce personal, often bnital 
motives the desire for material gain ia added, combat that levcnla and louses primitive 
the aim becomes profession ah How the mo- human pnasiom Between these two extremes 
tivea in the individual shall develop ia do ter- arc all pleasure seekers at an athletic contest, 
mined by lug temperament nnd the aocial con- In the development of nil sports these two 
clitions surrounding hun ft 1 a in the soil of classes are ever in opposition The desires of 
specialized social motives, so faT as the athlete the one, therefore its influence, me in clhect 
is concerned, that most of the difficulties in opposition to tho other, Neither can be sntis- 
athlotics develop. fled pcimancntly with what pleases tho other. 

The nature at the incentives that create play The development of athletics in the group will 
and athletics^ and the need of vigorous neura- bo according to which element dominates m 
muscular activities during the entire period of the creation of public sentiment In piopor- 

growth and development in order to realize tion ns the extreme apcctaclc-loving element 

bodily powers, Teveal tho functions and mean- can make its desires lelt, will tho anti-social 

ihe of athletics Nature made the play im- tendencies, revealed in the destruction of 

pulse the guardian of physical and mental needs. many spoi Is in the past, reappear The hum an 
As contests appear with, and an* especially char- tendencies exhibited m the more or Icfh extinct 
acteiistic of, tho adolescent period, they may or disgraced contests oT the past arc still active, 
fairly be considered the natural vigorous and reveal themselves in athletics to-day as in 
exercise of youth. In this senso they may be older times 

interpreted as nutuic's means of physical ednea- Many characters arc not satisfied with the 
tion during the adolescent period. The pri- emotions connected with the spectacle alone, 
mary motives in athletics anti the normal result* They must play with the emotions of chance 
arc puroly educational: tho youth's nun in and intensify the pleas urea m the spectacle by a 
contests ib pleas uto; nature's [rtm is education. wager on tho reBult, lienee gambling becomes 
In these activities, youth has inherent rights associated with tho contest. Furthermore, 
and society is profoundly affected morally and many live over an emotional reverberation of 
Socially by a neglect or protection of these the contest after it is finished, thus developing 
rights. Tho place of athletics among ( tho athletic gossip and the sporting sheet in iicwh- 
aocial customs of a people and in an educational papers, which in turn arouses the B«mc tenden- 
flystcin must bo determined theoretically by the cies in others. 

necessary amount of daily vigorous activity Tl\c spectator every where tends to take 
required during the successive years of youth sides and become a pmfciean With the devel- 
to develop complete orgnnio power nhd fllnda- Opment of athletics, the organization of inter- 
mental _psychomotor skill, by the relative group contests, and the selection of n team 
superiority of athletics to any other vigorous to represent the group, partisan athletics arise; 
activity for moral and floaial discipline, and by the spectator becomes an institutional partisan 
the influence of these activities on tl\o general and takes on a new power for influence. Social 
recreative and social customs of the people. pride, clannishness, rivalry, and nil the emotions 

The Spectator's Incentives ,—The spectator's exhibited by a group in competition with 
interest in athletics, like the participant's, another group, Burround the contest. Group 
arises from a deep-seated tendency In human becomes arrayed against group, The contest 
nature. It ia closely related to tin? dramatic tends to take oil the characteristics of giGllp 
interest. The struggles of others excite, fasci- war Public interest becomes partisan, and 
nate, away Through sympathy the spectator the partisan aim becomes the dominant mm 
enters into the struggle Especially strong is Interest centers in the emotions connected with 
the excitement in fighting contests, Human the chancea or winning, and shifts to an nmphn- 
naturo loves to sec a fight Tha extremes of sis on results Partisan demonstrations add to 
emotion aroused arc boat illustrated by the the spectacle, which attracts an ever-widening 
world'fl great fighting spectacles the gladin- ciicle of spectators, 

tonal contest, the chariot race, and the bull The influence of the spectator on the more 
fight af earlier times, the horac raca, tho prize complex development or athletics haa been 

fight, nnd the professional baseball contest of profound Tho spectator's pleasure in tho 
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skilled exertion ox contest, and his willingness 4 There is tho tendency, common to nil 
to pay for tlio pleasure, added to the economic social competition, to bad mamieis, to irn- 
necds of Bomc skillful performers, have created tability in defent and gloating in victory, 
tlio professional athlete and professional ath- though individuals differ greatly in theso tend- 
lcfcics The professional makes a business of Dncies. The tendency \a exaggerated by bad 
training and developing personal skill to supply play traditions in the group, by bad leadership, 
a social demand for amusement, His activi- by disrespect for rivtils, by bad treatment on 

tics can no longer be classified as play* Again the part of rivals, and by the picssurc of parti- 

the spectator, ns indicated m the Boeiftl elements sang It mny bo controlled by strong lcader- 
of the contestant's incentives, supplies the more ship in building wholesome play standards, and 
stimulating applause, approbation, and honors, by good management, instruction, and disel¬ 
and, as his interest centers oil the more exciting plinc, 

contests and the most skilled athletes, he tends 5 There is n tendency to evasions of the 
to mold the athlete's motives and the form of rules of the game Tho rules arc articles of 
his activities The athlete's motives and tho agreement under which a trial or skill is to bo 

spectator’s interests tend to complement each made, violations of which are dishonest Tho 

other. This tendency is particularly conapicu- limitations of tho rules oher temptation* which 
ous in intcigroup partisan athletics. Tho test character and training The tendency is 
susceptibilities of different individuals to tho exaggerated by Lad play traditions, by vicious 
influences of the spectator vary greatly, but instructions from coaches^ by suspicion of rivals, 
the combination of the apecieiiizcci social mo- by partisan pi cssure to win, etc. The tendency 
tivea in some athletes and the spectator’s may bo controlled by strong leadership in the 
desires tend to the development of a form of development of sentiment among athletes nnd 
specialized, highly skilled athletics primarily by an administration that counteracts the 
for the amusement of the spectator. Tho influence of the spectator 
athlete requires special training, thus empha- G, There 13 a tendency to violations of tlio 
sizing tho coaching function; the spectator's principles of classification in any group which 
intei eats require management, thus omphnsizmg under the law of participation narrows partici- 
the managerial function. Therefore the mAu- potion This tendency is seen under simple 
cnee of the spectator, while a stimulating, conditions and in small groups where the 
though unessential force in the development of older, stronger, nnd more aggressive eliminato 
athletics, tends toward a narrow, highly skilled the younger, weaker, or timid from certain 
foim or athletics rather than toward a widening games. It is seen under complex conditions 
away of the athletic interest as an educational in largo groups where tliero is a temptation to 
force. Hence, the spectator and his m/luenco neglect players less skilled than the few best 
are the most serious problem in the advnnc- or to use playeis not legitimately members or 
ing power of athletics the group. The tendency to violate an accepted 

Evils of Athletics — A number of evils aro classification and thus to gain an ndvantago 
associated with athletic activities, but a dig- is strikingly exnggcmted through the pressure 
tilicbion should be made between elemental of partisan rivalty, the interests of the proTes- 
tcridcncics to evil and the exaggerated compli- sional coach, and suspicion of rivals in inter- 
cations of these evils through specific influences group contests This tendency may be mini- 
in the development of athletics. mined by educational leadership that will 

1 There is tlio tendency, associated with all cantioL the influence of partisan and conch 
vigorous activities, to physical injury, Tina Public opinion may here be very effective, 
tendency is increased by an individual’s com- (See Amateuhiam.) 

petmg in activities for which he is unfitted, 7, There is the tendency for athletics to 
inadequately trained, or improperly equipped, conic under the control of the spectator and 
or against individuals out of his class, or while develop into specialized inter group partisan 
fatigued, etc. Tho tendency may be mini- contests, winch in turn tends to destroy general 
mued by propor inspection, classification, and participation and the Board respect for athletics, 
training, This tendency is especially strong in the later 

2 There ia the tendency, associated with years of youth. With the development or 

many pleasurable activities,' to ovcruululgcncc mtergroup contests, the desne to win tends to 
which results in physical haim and a dissipa- become extreme Group pride is involved, and 
tion or time This is chiefly a product of ill- success coveted ns an honor. This jntensi- 
advised enthusiasm, and m exaggerated by tho fication of the desire to win and the exaggera- 
piessuro of partisan rivalry. It is eliminated tion of the importance of winning tends to 
by competent supervision or leadeiship destroy tho character of athletics as play. 

3 There is the tendency to specialization Training for skill is pushed to the limit of 

which may lcsulfc in unbalanced development youthful endurance, which, though tho clisci- 
nnd unfortunate piny habits, It is exagger- pltne may lie commended, few individuals 
ated artificially by the pressure of partisan arc capable of enduring Exceptional mdivid- 
rivalry in intcrgroup competition. It may be uqIs must carry the burden, bo there ia selected 
eliminated by competent supervision, a special group of athletes on which spectators, 
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coaches, and managers focus tlicir attention: own methods Winning teams have been 
leaving the majority oC the group forgotten associated wLtli the Eidvettising movement, 

qiuI neglected. Exceptional individual arc especially in colleges, and this leads educators 

scarce, hence partisans sourish for them, and to tolerate unwholesome practices, The same 
pjoaclyting, or recruiting methods develop, results How from suspicion of rivals 
which tend to corrupt violations of the laws of Or these several tendencies to evil in ath- 
classification. Even for the exceptional nth- letics, the first three, or the tendencies to phva- 

Icto, play is changed into work, and the icnl injury, Gvcrindulgencc, and specialization 

energy and time consumed the maximum. Aa reduce ot dcatioy the valuable physical results 
a natural result there develops in some athletes of play, the fourth nnd fifth, or the tendencies 
the question* What is there in it7 TJiIb the to bad maimers and violations of the rules of 
partisan tends to meet by extra encourage- the gome, reduce or destioy the valuable moml 
incnts, inducements, honors and rewards, and results; the sixth and seventh, oi the tendencies 
petty professional practices develop winch nro to violations of the law of classification nnd to 
perpetuated by custom and the enthusiasm of control by spectators, 1 educes 01 destroys the 
partisans. The extreme specialised training educational values of athletics for the many, 
aggravates the lesser tendencies to evil, to avoid and the social respect foi athletics among 
winch aitificml methods aie adopted Trainers, serious people. 

rubbers, find the training table ave employed It ia clear that the* teLUlcucics tes evil increase 
to meet the physical needs; officials are mul- in seriousness ns youth approaches maturity, 
liplicd to minimize the tendencies to unsocial na tho intcigroup oignnization becomes cm- 
ftCtq and violations of the mica of the game: phasi'/cd, and ns the partiaan spirit develops, 
npd complex eligibility codes arc formulated Contiol .— The importance nnd the values of 
to reduce the tendency to ignoro the laws of athletics in the life of 3 r outh, tho factors eon- 
el assification trolling participation and the tendencies to 

Both the managerial and instructional func- evil, show a need of administrative authority 
tipns tend to become totally divorced from the with larger vision and bioader educational 
play needs of the masses of youth and to be- powers than arc possessed by youth, Expen- 
come highly specialised agents of the, spectator, enco has shown that tlio play life oT both clul- 
Thc coach, being judged by the results of con- dren and youth must be supervised, if the 
tests, concentrates Ins efforts on exceptional values of play me to be secured and the evils 
athletes The manager, being dependent on eliminated This contiol becomes increasingly 
tho spectator for finances, tends to manage impoitant with the advancing years or youth 
solely in the inteiest of the apectaLoi This because the factors tending to eliminate from 
management and the expenses connected with participation and the tendencies to evil become 
the equipment of teams, coat of games and more mfiuentiab The values of athletics are 
trips, officials, training tables, coaches, trainers, tho noimal product of the athletic impulse, 
rubbers, doctors’ bills, medical supplies, honors, the evils aicthc product of the ignorance of 
rewards, privileges, etc , tend to surround youth, social influences beyond its uuderstand- 
athlctics with a strong commercial atmosphere ing, and the neglect of natural lenders or teachers, 
unwholesome and destructive to the play spirit Youth is helpless alone to understand or eon- 
Thc final tendency of partisan athletics ia trol the factors influencing participation or 

toward a business, involving a few specialized the factors causing tendencies to evil. Edu- 
athlctcs pci forming for the satisfaction of eaters or social workers start a reform wave 
partisans, which is essentially professional in when they realize tlmt neglect has divorced 
methods and commercial in character, Youth athletic influences from the aims of education, 
tends to lose nil sense of athletics as a natural, that the masses of youth have lost the habit 
valuable, and dignified activity, and public of, and respect for, participation, nncl that 

opinion tends to consider athletics merely ns public opinion through lack of respect ia uii- 
a spectacle. IIo\v far this evolution will pio- favorable nnd depressing to the geneml spirit 
ceed in the organized athletics in any group of play among youth Attempted reform 

will depend upon the age of the contestants often precipitates an athletic struggle between 

and the elements to be coimdeml under con- tho reform interests and the interests in control 
trol. or the athletics to be reformed. Potentially or 

Several factors tend to exaggerate the special- actually this stiugglo cxiBts under all conditions 
uing_ influence of the spectator. The press because of tho contrast intendencies between the 
associates partisan contests not with educa- two primary interests in contests and a corre- 
tional topics, but with professional baseball, apondingcontrustin public opinion Between the 
prize fighting and horse-racing gossip, fchua two primary inLcrcsls n transitional mixtme of 
misguiding public opinion. Educators, con- the two exists wlucli causes most or the struggle, 
ccntiated on intellectual education, tend to These three interests give three general eon- 
avoid leadership in the outdoor life of youth, cepts of what athletics arc for and whom they 
They tend to leave managers, coaches, and they are for. to which all envrcat opinions nnd 
playcis without supervision, subject to the attitudes refer nnd which determine all policies 
domination of partisans, and free to uso their and methods in tho administration of athletics, 
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These concepts may be formulated na follows ■ 
( 1 ) Athletics are solely for the pleasure of tho 
spectator and the profit of the athlete who 
furnishes the pleasure. ( 2 ) Athletics arc. piL 
maiily for the pleasure of the spectator espe¬ 
cially the partisan sympathizer, and secondarily 
the pleaame or honor of the athlete. (3) Ath¬ 
letics me primarily for tho benefit of the athlete 
seeking pleasure, nnd achieving organic and 
social power, for the fellowship, sympathypinity 
and loyalty among members of the team aiul 
(where intei group teams exist) among tho 
members of the social group which tho tei\m 
rcpicsonts, If athletics are organized and ad¬ 
ministered oil tho first of thcao concepts, there 
arises pure pio[cssional athletics, oi athletics 
for tho spectator. This concept lias its legiti¬ 
mate place; to it, in respectable expressions, 
there have been no serious objections so 
long as it keeps its place IE athlcticB ovo 
organized and ndminislercd on the third of 
these concepts, "educational athletics,” aa 
defined above, arc the result. If athletics 
arc organized and admiuntciecl on the second 
or these concepts, there develops a clnsg 
or nthloLics somewhere between "educational 
athletics ' 1 and piofcssioual athletics, which 
arc seldom truly educational, and more sel¬ 
dom frankly professional. Tho tendency they 
take depends upon tho class of characters 
dominant in tho control oF their organization 
and administration. In this concept there is 
nothing that is distinctly independent of the 
other two. It is a transitional mixture of tho 
two primary interests In it there is nothing 
that does not logically belong to tho first or 
third concept, It is based on misguided 
noLions, half evolved customs, nnd incomplete 
logic, 

Again, if tho first concept ia accepted, tho 
policies will center in one position "get tho 
best talent possible'' and satisfy the spectators. 
If the second concopt is accepted, the desires 
of partisans and anxiety concerning questions 
of material for winning teams will bo paramount 
in tho development of administrative policies, 
always with an exaggeration of tendencies to 
evil If tho third concept is accented, the only 
position that can bo taken is ntliletica arc for 
the education of all youth irrespective of 
athletic skill or ability to make pleasure for 
spectators, Wing "Iiohot” to a group, or sat¬ 
isfy the pride of partisans. Tins concept and 
its inteiprefcation does not necessarily abolish 
[ensure for the spectator, nor the possibilities of 
is education as a spectator, but it determines 
absolutely the primary point of view m the 
crcaLion of administrative policies and methods 
It determines the relative amount of time 
that should be devoted to vigorous muscular 
activities os compared with other educational 
activities, the obligations of institutions to fur¬ 
nish opportunities for participation by all aiul 
instruction for all, the organization of activities 
to meet all needs and capacities and to conserve 


primarily tho interests of the many, the altitude) 
on violations of the law at classification, rc- 
cunting and uncducational methods of develop¬ 
ing teams, the supervision of the conduct of 
athletes in games, in training quarters and on 
trips, the character and number of games 
played, the character of instructors and mana¬ 
gers, the financial methods, the kind of train¬ 
ing methoda, such as training tables, trainers, 
and supplies, the attitudo in mtcr-institutional 
relations hips, etc 

An effective control depends on publio opin¬ 
ion and expert educational leadership. Effec¬ 
tive leadership will be hampered by nn unintel¬ 
ligent, careless, or vicious publio opinion, public 
opinion, oven educationally the best, can be 
effective only through technical leadership, 
Educational athletics for all oan be fully lonlizcd 
only when the public sees clearly tho distinction 
between athletics as an educational force m the 
life of youth and athletics na an amusement foi 
the public, mini it respeeLs athletics ns an es- 
Bcnfcinl element in the education of youth, fos¬ 
ters a spirit of competitive play, and supports 
an educational administration. Public opinion 
Will take this position only when educational 
leaders &cc end cultivate this viewpoint 
Effective leadciship requires technical skill, 
knowledge, auLhonty, nnd character to secure 
the participation of all nnd to avoid the evil 
tendencies 

To secure effective participation, an educa¬ 
tional administration must supply three things. 
(1) It mush supply opportunities m the form 
of equip menb and activities that Will tuoet the 
capacities, needs, and tastes of all (2) It 
must supply instructors for all that fire pri¬ 
marily interested in tho education of 3 r outh, 
that are trained to recognize individual capaci¬ 
ties. needs, and taates, and that will give sym¬ 
pathetic leadership, encouragement, aiul stimu¬ 
lus, especially to the less foitunate, in tho 
development of effective play habits. (3) It 
must supply an organization that ia primarily 
concerned m conserving the educational lights 
of youth in athletics, that will mspiie lespccl, 
and that will maintain a fair classification for 
competition 

To avoid the evil tendencies an educational 
ftdministintlonmust nlao supply three additional 
influences. ( 1 ) It must supply the technical 
knowledge und skill to give physical examina¬ 
tions, supervise the amount and character of ac¬ 
tivities, nnd care for minor injuries, thus avoiding 
tho tendencies to evils that destroy physical re¬ 
sults ( 2 ) It must supply a moral leadership 
with knowledge nnd skill and character power 
sufficient to control bad manners and tendencies 
to violations of the rules of the games nml nil 
tendencies that destroy moral results, (3) It 
must supply a social leadership with educational 
ideals, independent character, and honesty 
sufficient both to lead the earnest, honest, and 
reasonable spectators and to control or ignore 
the narrow or selfish partisan in nil tendencies 
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to violations of the law of classification, the 
educational viewpoint, and the social status of 
athletics. 

All these requirements in an efficient educa¬ 
tional leadership demand specialists trained qs 
educators in the use of vigorous play activities 
as educational subject matter, G, W H. 

Athletics in England, — Nothing in English 
school life has been more generously accepted 
and developed than the passion for athletics 
It 19 sometimes said that this exaltation of 
athletics is an ontirely modem feature in 
English school life. In a sense this is eminently 
true Consciously and purposely wa have ac¬ 
corded a place to games ill our school curriculum, 
which would have been incomprehensible to the 
schoolmaster of ninety years ago. We have 
given athletics a definite status in school bfo. 
Nevertheless, it would be quito wrong to imag¬ 
ine that the worship of sport, ns its detractors 
term the attitude, is the mere perversion of a 
modem and decadent ape, Witness my Lord 
Chesterfield, who writesm 1740: "If you haven 
right ambition you will deafro to oxcel all boys 
of your age at cricket, as well as in learning,' 1 
Could a modern paterfamilias write more 
sagely? Witness too the same wntor when he 
alludes to "your various occupations of Greek 
and cricket, Latin and pitch-fnithing," Even 
the poet Cowper recalls with pride in 1781 that 
"as a boy I excelled at cricket and football ,J 
And when one inquires into the origin of some 
of the peculiar forms of football which aro still 
played at ancient English schools, and is frankly 
told that the beginnings of the givma "ore last 
in obscurity," or "arc probably coeval with the 
sohool itself," can one imagine that the boy who 
led his side to victory in the old-established 
struggles of these schools was anything else bub 
a hero in the eve? both of his schoolmates and 
of the ranks of society from which the school 
was Teoruitcd? But at the same time lb is 
most certainly true that the lasb ninety years 
of education in England have placed tho 
athletics of the schools and universities on an 
enormously higher piano, 

To tliis several causes have contributed In 
the fiist place, the rapid advance of industrial 
life and conditions, in the place of the less 
cramped, more active existence of our ancestor, 
has concentrated attention on physical fitness 
and well-being Secondly, it must be remem¬ 
bered that since 1816 we hayc enjoyed almost 
undistinbed peace Rugby football may not bo 
na dangerous an occupation a a fighting pitched 
bidties, Nevertheless, with tho aversion to the 
military ephit, which undoubtedly exists m 
England, the field of athletics came as a welcome 
outlet for the fighting spirit of the nation's 
youth And 1 Qstiy, nnd most important consid¬ 
eration of all, the advont of great headmasters 
like Arnold, who laid enormous stress upon tho 
training of character ns the real business or the 
English school, gave a vary real impulse bo the 
practice of athletics As late as 1834, we find 


a headmaster of Winchester objeotmg to his 
scholars rowing a match against Eton, on the 
ground that it withdrew them from their work, 
and complaining of the "intemperance and 
excesses" to which such matches gave rise, 
When we find that one of the school crews 
starts at half-pnsb five in the morning and re¬ 
turns about nine in the evening having timed 
en route, the Headmaster's hostility to this 
branch of athletics ns thus conducted is ex¬ 
tremely intelligible 

But the new impulse to the fomiation of 
character at school grasped at once the ready 
instrument which lay waiting to be employed 
and developed Athletics became a Beiiouspart 
of school training, not so much to produce 
soundness of body and limb ns to give an op¬ 
portunity for n spontaneous exercise of those 
qualities of cooperation between members of 
the team, and of chivnhy toward tho opposi¬ 
tion, which are after all the bnsis of subsequent 
civic life It is a significant fact that tho only 
sport which bus never been able to obtain a 
real hold in the English school and university 
ia the sport which involves mere individual 
and personal effort The winner of the mile 
race at a school is a pale shadow compared with 
tho captain of cricket; nnd yet the one receives 
a prize, tho other nothing but responsibility, 
Briefly, therefore, the school has made athletics 
an essential part of its educational machinery, 
in the formulation of its ideals, it has suivcyed 
the whole field of a boy's activities, nnd fins 
accepted the guidance and control of all The 
TCBult has been the indefinite extension of ai- 
ganized games throughout the Bchools of Eng¬ 
land Adoption of the snme rules led at once 
to competition. In the ease of rowing and 
cnckct, agreement more or less complete early 
existed Football was played under many dif¬ 
ferent codes of law'B, but by 1890 nil the schools, 
witli a few exceptions, had accepted either the 
Rugby or Association Code, and this opened 
up the way to Intel school contests Naturally 
the Bchool games found their place in the 
universities to which the schoolboy proceeded, 
nnd by 1800, all over England, the games were 
being developed and improved by the aid of 
sticnuous rivnhy Eton had played the first 
cnckct match with Hanw, as fnr buck na 1822, 
1827 was the date of the first match at the fan me 
game between Oxford and Cambridge; 1820 
saw tho first intervarsity boat race; 1873 
the first intervarsity Rugby match At tho 
present day, there is a rapid sue cession of inter- 
achool and university matches. 

Tho universal acceptance by the schools of 
responsibility for the games lias involved, 
of necessity, strict organization. At nil tho 
public boarding schools games arc compul¬ 
sory for every boy unless medically exempted 
Even at the secondtuy day schools the same 
attitude is being, so far na possible, gradually 
adopted, though obviously the nom c sklent ini 
character of these schools, and the fact that 
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many boys come from a considerable distance, provided, together with any other source of 
make it almost impossible to insist upon any revenue which may he available, — for instance, 
bald and fast tuIcs, But by carefully nuTsing the profits of the Bchool “shop” —ia devoteu 
school opinion, and by seeing that ovory boy to tho upkeep of the grounds The boys pay 
has at any 1 ato the opportunity of participating their own expenses, in traveling to play other 
in the games, the modern day school is approxi- schools, and no gate money is taken, 
mating more mid more closely in this respect At the umvcisitiea the games are run on 
to tha principles of the publio schools At tho very similar lines, save Lhat the undergraduate 
commencement of the school term, all the games assumes cnLirc active control of each branch 
are placed in the charge of the school captain, of sport, with no dormant authority m the back- 
who ia, as a rule, tha senior color remaining in ground. Each bianch starts the season with 
the school from tlio team of the previous season, its committee, consisling of the senior color, 
With the assistance of tho other old colors hear- the captain or presiclcut for tlio current year, 
ranges the whole school in a series of games, and of the other "bluea” lcmamiug aver from 
which is posted at once on the school natieo the previous season TrinlB mo arranged for 
board. Each game has its appointed captain, such players in rcaidonce na have either made 
who is then responsible on each day when their mark in previous years, or como fresh 
games take place for arranging the aides for tho with reputations from Lhc schools By means 
day. Any boy who ia unablo to play, and hna of these, and tho guidance nfToidccl by inter- 
got leave to be absent, must strike off his name college matches, the captain ami committee 
before a certain time, and hia place is filled, choose tho university team, winch Inkes its 
either by selecting n player From the next game place among the English clubs, and is gradually 
— a method which involves some arrangement built up into the filial form which ia selected to 
between tho captains—or in some eases by do service in tire inter university match. The 
making the games always contain more plnycifl financial aspect of university sport differs 
than is absolutely essential, and thus allowing a somewhat from that of the schools Every 
mm gin foT defections Prom the top game tho one who leprcscnta liia university pays hia 
captain selects his school team or teams. A aubscnption to the University Club, which 
boy who hna been misplaced in the games hna ia distinct in each case from the College Clubs 
no difficulty in making the misjudgment known: which pursue the same epoit Out of this 
Cot, when not playing, the captain of the sgIiooL fund, and the gate money, which is taken at 
and the members of tho first game aro con- university fixtures, the bare expenses of each 
tinually undertaking the duties of referee in membet of tho team arc paid, in accordance 
the lower games, while nt some schools, matches with the regulations of tho English unions 
aTe periodically arranged between the lower as to amateurism, by tacit ngreement cit Lho 
division of the higher game and the upper present moment, a player always loses a little 
division of the lower game, in order to ais- in the incidental expenses of traveling, There 
cover any injustice of placing, Naturally, arc old players who would prefer to see uiiivcr- 
thc matches against other schools are the events siby men paying nil their own expenses; but 
of the year, and every effort 13 made by the with tho amount of traveling which present- 
captain to get together the best side the school day athlctica entail it has been considered beat 
can produce Tho school inaLchca arc usually m tho interests of the games themselves, and 
arranged toward tho end of tho season, so that m ordci not to prevent the best talent at the 
by means of preliminary club matches an oppoi- university participating in the Bpoits, to let 
trinity may be afforded of building up the best players avail themselves of the practical basis 
aide available It has been found that the laid down by the unions nnd associations 
standard of play in the lower games of tho Needless to any, the limit is rigidly observed, 
school is apt to lose place, when thhty boys or andlhc accounts carefully managed by more or 
ao merely repeat day after day the same per- less permanent honorary acerctnriea ( Tho af- 
loimanccs ngainst each olhar. In consequence, Tabs of the various, college clubs within the 
at all schools matches of some sort have been universities diffei ii\ obvious points. No 
introduced — intcrhousc or mtcrclasa matches, gate money being available, every club relies 
for instance, for boys of all ages, and the on its members/ subscriptions, and the universal 
same for boys under a certain age, or undei a practice ia for an undergraduate to pay a sub- 
cortain school game—and nothing has been acription to the combined athletic clubs of his 
found more useful than these, for bringing out college; ha is then entitled to paitlcipato in any 
into notice promising young players During sport, In tho ease of exceptional expense, when 
the season colors aro awarded to the various for instance a college crew 13 sent to compete at 
teams or games, by the captain of tho school. Henley, a subscription is as n rule specially raised 
One of the masters is always president of the in the college to dofraypnrtof the expenses of the 
games committee, but liia functions are limited membera of the crew. 

to advice nnd guidance Tho question of On tile subject of athletics there is up- 
the finances of school games is very simple, doublodly at tho present moment a certain 
Every boy who plays games pays a games sub- division of opinion in England That the sport 
Bcnption, usually very light, Tho money ao of our schools and universities is scrupulously 
voif, 1 — t 273 
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dean and honest, no one for a minute denies, 
nor ngaiiij does anybody question that the dis¬ 
cipline of mind and body thus secured is ex¬ 
tremely valuable for overy boy —a disciplines 
brought into play, not only on the cricket and 
football field, but also in the whole manage¬ 
ment and control or the aoliool games, Never¬ 
theless, even among those who grant all these 
contentions, there 13 often a real feeling of 
uneasiness, which maybe attributed, as a rule, 
to one of three ideas. In the first place, there 
are those who are of opinion that the vigor 
and force of the nation might be much more 
profitably employed in these days than in 
passionate devotion to athletics, They thmk 
little of the "muddied oaf" and the "fianneled 
fool / 1 regard his blind enthusiasm aa something 
akin to madness, and piously hope that one 
tiny his ardor may take a more martial and 
patriotic turn. But the charge should not bo 
laid upon the athlete as such. The great 
volunteer movement of 18G0 went hand in 
hand with a vast athletic revival, the two were 
regarded aa aiming nt a single object, and if only 
the athlete were as convinced of the serious 
purpose of the one as he is with regard to tlio 
other, tliOTC would be no question of conflicting 
interests. Secondly, there is a much morn 
justifiable reason for apprehension with regard 
to athletics. It is said that nthlotics have be¬ 
come the dominating factor in all our education, 
and that other interests and occupations arc 
rapidly going to tho wall. That there js truth 
in this chfiigc must unfortunately be admitted. 
Games arc excellent tilings to play, but when 
they become an obsession in boys' conveisation, 
tho result ia deplorable. Boy nature mini lies 
physical much more easily than intellectual 
prowess, and the athlete bulks large in his view, 
biuqIL wonder, thcrcroie, that with all the tinsel 
of Qfchlctic distinction winch is dangled before 
his eyes, lie tends sometimes to forget that ath¬ 
letics arc not tho real business of his life Never¬ 
theless, the danger is recognized, ami it is not 
bo alarming as is sometimes alleged, for a per¬ 
version can be corrected. Finally, some would 
maintain that the modern treatment of games 
ns a serious part of school life is destroying the 
primary purpose for which a game exists — 
the purpose of relaxation niul recreation Hero 
again we must to some extent plead guilty. 
The strain of athletics is quite a rcnl tiling, 
But on the other hand, even a change of oc¬ 
cupation is recreation; and moreover, boya 
do get, under present conditions, ns much time 
to^spend irresponsibly as many schoolmasters 
think desirable. 

Exaggerated, therefore, though tho interest 
in nthlotics may sometimes he,they nevei thclcsa 
perform a function in English school life, with¬ 
out which the educational mnehinery would 
accin grossly inadequate for the production of 
the ideals which are entertained, They have 
become bound up with the national virtues; 
they are part of the nfttional life D. G. S 


See articles on the respective English Uni¬ 
versities and Public Schools 

College Athletics, — At hie Lies occupy q, 
very large place in the life of American college 
students to-day, when we consider that the 
first inteicollegiate contest in the United States 
wns a boat ince between Harvard find Yale in 
1852 College athletics as we have them to¬ 
day arc divided into four major sports, rowing, 
baseball, football, and track athletics; and about 
a dozen minor spoi Uj, basketball, lacrosse, soccer, 
cricket, tennis, golf, swimming, xvnLci polo, gym¬ 
nastics, fencing, wrestling, bowling, and shoot¬ 
ing. 

The major Bporta arc the oldest, rowing dat¬ 
ing back to 1852, baseball to 1850, football 
to the early seventies, imd track athletics to the 
late seventies. Most of the minor sports were 
introduced during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 
The growth of athletics ill the colleges was 
i nth or slow It Dm IS 52 to about 1880, but the 
advent of track athletics and football added new 
impetus to the movement Before 1SS0 the 
methods of conducting athletics wcie simple; 
there were no salaried conches, no training 
tables and elaborate uniforms, the expenses 
were uni all, and they were paid mostly by the 
participants in the sports. After 1880 the 
attention given to athletes increased rapidly, 
elaborate methods of training were developed, 
expert conches were engaged foi teams, many 
new sports wore taken up. and the number of 
students taking prut In them wns multiplied. 
The cost of maintaining athletics increased pro¬ 
portionately The students interested in athlet¬ 
ics failed to seemo financial support from the 
college funds, and vciy soon learned that funds 
could he secured from gate receipts and en¬ 
thusiastic alumni. They also learned from 
experience that the public and the alumni 
would give generous support to winning teams, 
but AYould soon withdraw then support horn 
losing teams. 

That situation wns undoubtedly a large 
factor in bringing about a radical change in the 
character of college athletics The old con¬ 
ception of securing healthful physical activity, 
wholesome recreation, and fiicndly competition 
for nil atuden ts was superseded by the new idea of 
sacrificing ovory thing for the sake of turning ouL 
n winning team All the evils of professionalism, 
recruiting, neglect of studies, brutality, extrava¬ 
gance, etc, that have existed during the last 
twenty j'enra me the result duectly or indirectly 
of this inordinate desire to win at any cost be¬ 
cause a winning team insures financial success. 
The annual receipts from admissions to games m 
each of several colleges amount to moic than 
one hundied thousand dollpTs, and from a 
single football game to as much as seventy 
thousand dollars The effect of such ft policy 
upon the stuclontswas distinctly harmful. Tlio 
exaggerated importance placed upon winning 
led to such a degico of specialization in 
athletics that only men of exceptional ability 
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could earn a place on the teams. If men of 
exceptional ability were not found In tlvc student 
body, they were recruited from the outside by 
offering them inducements m the form of 
scholarships or positions with light work and 
laTgo pay. 

One of the greatest defects ig that the college 
equipment for exercise is monopolized by tho 
teams, with the result that the mam body of 
students who need the exerciso moat, must con¬ 
tent themselves with tho exercise involved in 
" rooting M for the teams The amount oE time 
and energy required of tho athletes is go great 
that many of them are unable to maintain satis¬ 
factory academia standing. Tho standards of 
extravagant living, tho newspaper notoriety, and 
the hero-worship enjoyed by the successful ath¬ 
letes during their athletic career leave them after 
graduation with exti nvngnnt habits of living nob 
in nccord with their financial and Social position. 
Another most unfortunate result of placing un¬ 
due emphasis upon winning athiebe contests 
is in the praotico of gambling upon the outcome 
of tho games. Many student a acquire the 
gambling habit whilo under the influence of the 
hysterical excitement over colic go athletic con¬ 
tests. 

These evils exist in vniying degree in many 
colleges; they reached a climax during the pe¬ 
riod from 1GQ0 fca 1005, when the situation waa 
revealed through discussion in the public press, 
Tho death of a college student during a foot¬ 
ball game, and tho reports of a large number of 
seriousinj lines to football players, precipitated a 
widespread outcry for re form A conference, of 
representatives from all the colleges and uni¬ 
versities was called in New York m 1005 to 
consider the problems of athletic reform. 
Seventy institutions responded by sending 
dfhcial delegates, The result of this conference 
was the organization of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of the United States, The 
policy adopted by the association was to in¬ 
stitute a campaign of education in athletic ad¬ 
ministration through annual conferences, com¬ 
mittee reports, discussions, and publication 
The results thus far accomplished arc moat 
encouraging. The evils of professionalism, 
proselyting, extravagant expenditures, tho 
training table, and too long schedules of games 
have been greatly lessened. The playing rules 
of football naye been unproved, and provision 
made for more efficient officials to conduct the 
games, 

Another very important result of tho publicity 
given to problems of athletic refonn is a fuller 
realization by college authorities of their respon¬ 
sibility in correcting existing evils. The con¬ 
viction is growing among college officials that 
athletics when properly conducted contribute 
to the physical, inoral, and social development 
of collcgo students, But, in order that such 
results may be obtained, athletics must be ad- 
mmistcied in much the same way as other 
branches of education. Ib ib necessary to ac¬ 


commodate all thefltudentain the institutions; it 
is also essential to appoint a director or mana¬ 
ger to organize and direct the athletic activiUcH 
College athletics are now passing through a 
period of transition. There arc three distinct 
policies advocated by different groups interested 
in tho problem Tho younger alumni (par¬ 
ticularly those who were prominent in athletics 
when undergraduates) ; some oE the under¬ 
graduates; the "sporting element" of the public; 
and the large numbeT of business men who 
represent tho transportation, hotel, nnd otheT 
interests that derive financial benefits from 
athletic contests, advocata the policy of Imssez 
faire toward commercialized athletics. A Email 
group, including some college officers, a few 
of the older alumni, and some parents of collcgo 
students tako the opposite view and advocate 
the prohibition or all intercollegiate athletic 
contests The majority of college officcis, n 
large proportion of alumni, many undcigrad¬ 
uates, find the majority of their parents advo¬ 
cate more educational athletics for the mass of 
students and the careful supervision and control 
o[ intercollegiate athletics by college authorities 
Thnt the advocates of this policy are numerous 
and influential is evidenced by the present 
trend of college athletics 
In 1005 collcgo athletics were controlled al¬ 
most entirely by students nnd alumni, under the 
super vision of an ntliletia bonrd made up of a 
minority ot faculty members nnd a majority of 
alumni and undergraduates. Since 1905 a gradual 
change hag taken place in methods of organiza¬ 
tion and control The alma sought by _ the 
various colleges and universities are essentially 
the same, i,e to encourage and develop intra¬ 
mural athletics for the mass of students, to 
curtail and control intercollegiate athletics by 
appointing a director or manager ot athletics 
responsible to and paid by tlio college authori¬ 
ties In the smaller institutions this respon¬ 
sibility is given to the gymnasium director, 
but in many of the large colleges and uni¬ 
versities a graduate manager of atblctice ia 
appointed to give nil bis time to the work under 
the direction of the president or a special com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose, _ 

The problem of controlling intercollegiate 
athletics includes three parts First, tho con¬ 
trol of finances,—this ia accomplished by re¬ 
quiring managers of athletic teams to submit 
budgets at the beginning of the seaBon; to order 
all supplies on official ardor slips; to pay all 
bills by check, ail order slips and checks to be 
countersigned by tho graduate manager; and 
to require a detailed financial report at the 
end of the season. Second, the control of 
athletic policy, schedules of contests; absence 
of students from academic exercises for the pur¬ 
pose or athletic training nnd competition; ap¬ 
pointment, supervision, nnd dismissal of em¬ 
ployed coaches and trainers; and the care and 
maintenance of college property used for ath- 
letio purposes — nil Uibbo matters arc con- 
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trolled by the graduate manager. Thud, the 
&onirol of students icpi’escntmg the institu¬ 
tion in intercollegiate athletic contests, livery 
student desiring to participate in such contest a 
is required to answer questions on a printed 
bliuik concetnina Ida amateur standing, submit 
to a medical examination, and maintain a 
definite standard in scholaiship, 

The results already obtained arc most cn- 
CDnTftgmg In codetta where b, Sew year a ago 
baseball was played only by fifteen or twenty 
expert players on the "vaidity" squad, there 
arc now scoies of students organized into class, 
dormitory, and fraternity teams, where only 
hvo "eights 11 were in training for the "varsity' 
crew, there ara aB many na ten 01 even twenty 
crows gotting the benefit of this delightful sport, 
Tangible mnlta n to apparent mao m saner 
methods of conducting intercollegiate athletics 
The control exercised by ft competent man with 
authoiity is efficient insetting up and maintain¬ 
ing high standards of conduct and manage¬ 
ment in all phases of intercollegiate athletics. 
Further development along these lines will 
undoubtedly result in correlating athletics with 
the intellectual mid social activities of college 
life and thus enhance tho value of a college edu¬ 
cation in fitting young mon for life 

An indication of the proportion of students 
participating in some form of athletic activity 
in American colleges may he given from the 
following table Out of about 60,000 male 
students in the colleges represented in tlua 
entuo inquiry 32 per cent are engaged in some 
form of athlotics Out of about 26,000 female 
students 18 per cent aic engaged in some form of 
athletics. The roported figures for a typical 
list of institutions are a3 foilowa *— 


No op 
Students 

Mfllo 

Female 

00 

440 

560 


350 


2087 


328 

260 

3OOO 

1 BOO 

3150 

250 

11D7 


312 

240 

493 

07 

3010 


1 50 


013 

30 

720 


J0OO 

GOO 

2B7 

241 

160 

203 

2000 


000 


1728 


J3B0 

020 


420 

J_ 

1014 


No, of Siu- 

tENTfl'EtfnAaFD 
IN /k'fltLE.'TlCH 


Atklphl College . . , * 

Amhtnit, Colicpq , i * 
Iloivdoin College , , , 
Colgate) UniVoralty , , 

Colorado Collngo , 

Co It) mb In University 
Cornell UnlvoralLy 
Dnriaioulh Colloga , 
Dennison Unwor^lly . 

Dio kins on Collofla 
Hnrvnrd University . 
ITavcrford Collona . . 

Johns II op kins University 

Lehigh University „ . , 
Lolnmi auinford, Jr Unlvoi 
Miami University 
flwQrlhmoro Call ego . . 

Synongo University 
U S Military Academy 
Unlvar*V,y ai California. » 
University of Chicago 
Dryn Ma*r College • ■ 
Vassnr Collage . , , , 


Mala 
10 
iQO 
300 
200 
300 
BOO 
1200 
300 
1B0 
323 
2000 
120 
CO 
300 
227 

too 
1600 
Q00 
5 00 
225 


Foroalo 
60 


20Q 

200 


26 

26 

203 


IQO 

160 

373 

100 


< The special aapeots of the problem of educa¬ 
tional athletics &ro discussed aboyo under the 

B nato caption. See below for athletics in 
ary and Elementary schools. See also 


the various games, such as Ba^edm/l, Cricket; 
Ho wing, Swimming i see also Athletic Field; 
Dancing; Gymnastics; Hygiene, PianbONAL; 
Hygiene, School, Playqhounds, etc. 

Q. L M. 

Secondary School s,— Stages of Development,— 
Athletics for high school boys fleam to be passing 
through three distinct stages aa regards the atti¬ 
tude of tho school authorities, First, opposi¬ 
tion, second, toleration, third, cooper alien 
lb is not many years since tchool authorities 
looked upon nLhlctics ns a positive evil, and not 
only refused to allow the /schoolboys to take 
part, as representing the schools, but absolutely 
opposed flucli activities. After a time they 
began to realize that boys were sure to engage 
m athletics, whether the school authorities 
gave, their permission 01 not, ft,nd a ponod of 
toleration followed TI 10 icault was that 
teams competing under the school name fre¬ 
quently brought discredit upon the school and 
c&ubed principals and teachers considerable 
annoyance. The difficulties were practically 
solved when the teachers took hold with the 
boys and helped to organize the sports and to 
provide tho necessary tie comm Delations, 

Organized Athletics, — The pioblcm of con¬ 
trol has been made difficult through neglect 
but organized athletics in the elementary school 
13 helping to improve the situation by develop¬ 
ing n pioper spirit among tho boys aiul bringing 
them to appreciate fclio necessity or rules of 
eligibility and competition. It is reasonable 
to hope that well-organized athletics in the 
elementary and high schools of the country will 
help solve the problems of athletic control in 
colleges and universities. Cooperation of other 
athletic associations, ns the Amateur Athletic) 
Union, the Military Association, etc,, ia abso¬ 
lutely necessary in order to enable the school 
authorities to enforce their authority, and ia 
usually given. A few test cases bringing home to 
schoolboys thefaefc that they canhnve no stand¬ 
ing in other clubs or associations unless they 
preserve their athletic standing in their acliool 
are sufficient to fix the authority of bcIiooI 
officers 

Rules of Eligibility. — The following rules 
of eligibility aro taken from the handbook of 
the Public Schools Athletic League of Hew 
York City. 

No high school pupil Bhnll represent his school unless 
ha has attended a school for twenty school weeks, ex¬ 
cept 

(a) Ho has Leon promoted from nn elementary 
school, whereupon ho shall bo eligible im¬ 
mediately , 

(&) llo has been admitted from a school ouUUle the 
Now York Public SahaoJa, whereupon lip shall 
he eligible nf Lor nn nttcndunco of twenty school 
days, 

No high School pujal who hns reached tho ago of 
twenty-one shall ba eligible to represent his school in any 
branch of athletics, 

A boy shall bo eligible to represent hJs school in 
athletics during any "murkfPg" interval who hm* placed 
14 hours (13 hours) of prepared work to his credit at tho 
last ruling In tho office records 
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Noth — In those high school a where physical training 
Js not conducted According to the ayftabua 13 houra, 
instead of 14. ehftll bn conmtiered as constituting eligi¬ 
bility , , 

5$ B —■Dro.v.nng and Etio\i work in. iuo.n.uo.1 tr tuning 
solioola shall count ono hour for two 

Any extraordinary case aboil be submiUcd to tho 
high school 1 ! Games Committee 

A graduate of a three yenra 1 course in the high schools 
who returns to Uvko up postgradunto work is pcrniillcd 
to taka part m athletics, providing he is ciigihlo According 
to t1\a rules o f the Public Selioala Athletic League, 

No pupil ’who is n graduate of a four-year secondary 
school course shall be eligible to represent any school, 
Only those pupils who arc taking Cull work in a regular 
course shall bo eligible to represent the school 

No pupil shall. bo allowed lo compote in the mho run 
unless no hns reached the nga of sixteen yenra and six 
months. No pupil ahalL bo allowed to compote in tho 
junior events if bo is sixteen yeari old or older, A birth 
cerliflcnta shall bo ftreoplccl na proof of n. high school 
junior’s age, If such rertifiento cannot bo secured, 
other oviclcnco may bo submitted to The High Schools 
Games Committee, 

Any boy who has matriculated m any college or who 
has played on a college team shall not he cligihlo to 
represent a high achaol 

No on try shall be accepted unless countersigned by 
tho principal or tho school's represent it live on tho High 
Schools Ginnas Committee 

Any Inch school pupil known to have bat or Acted as 
nn agent for others ill betting Dn athletic contests eliall 
be dqbarrctl from competition for one yqnr, 


Safeguards — In the accondnry school a tho 
events arc graded on a plan sunilur to that in 
the elementary schools, and a limit is placed 
upon tho number of events in which a boy may 
enter, All bays taking part 5n the interschool 
competitions are requited to present a certif¬ 
icate signed by a reliable physician stating 
that they are physically able to participate 
Effort is made to eliminate from the list of 
events those that present any danger of serious 
injury to tho participants, As an example of this, 
football under college rules has been discouraged 
by the League In Now York City soccer 
football is played as n substitute The game 
of soccer is free from the dangers of mass plays 
nnd tnakleg, and offers an opportunity for all 
boys to take part The small boy hns nn equal 
chance with the larger fella\Vfl, In fact, he is 
frequently able to outplay his bulky opponent, 
EuenLs —Tho generally accepted events 
for secondary school boys uvo 100 ytml dnah, 
220 yard run, 440 yard run, SflO yard run, 
1 mile run, 100 yard hurdles, 120 yard hurdles, 
220 yard hurdles, half mile and mile relays, 
running broad jump; running high jump, pole 
vaulting, putting 12 pound shot, discua throw, 
bnskctbftll, baseball, soccer football, cross¬ 
country running, tennis, swimming, aka ting, 
marks in ana hip» 

Values, — Among tho objections that are 
raised against athletics for schoolboys are the 
following; Overstrain, -uni air tactics, too 
much publicity, unci too much tune and atten¬ 
tion On the other aide there are positive 
advantages of well-organized athletics, such na 
the development of courage, decision, alertness, 
tenacity, resource, obedience, restraint, fair¬ 
ness, cooperation, self-sacrifice, and generalship. 


The outlook ia exceedingly hopeful because! tho 
advantages so manifestly outweigh the disad¬ 
vantages, and because under a well-organized 
By stein -the, evils may be practically ehrmmited. 

Elementary Schools. — " Organized for tho 
purpose of giving athletics a proper place in our 
schools 11 is the reason given by the President 
of the Public Schools Athletio Association of 
Newark, N,J„ for the ion nation of Ins Associa¬ 
tion, ''To develop the rational activities of 
the boys and girls J ' is another significant quo¬ 
tation from the Viandbaok of the same organiza¬ 
tion, The declaration of purpose set forth 
by the Public Schools Athletic League of New 
York City ia, " to provide healthful, joyous, 
and const]uclivc ph^, folk dancing, and 
athletics far every boy and girl ,J 

School principals, teachers, and hoQrds of 
education are coming to realize that it is greatly 
to tliciT advantage, as well ns a mutter of sirnplo 
justice, to cobperntc with the pupils in llicir 
athletic activities Evidence of this is the 
formal organization of public echaola athletio 
leagues In the following ciLies- Baltimore, Mel, 
Birmingham, Ain., Buffalo, NY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Fitchburg, Maes., 
Kansas City, Mo., Newark, N J., Now Orleans, 
La , New York, N.Y, Pittsburg, Pa, Huane, 
TVis , San Francisco, Cnl, SeatLlc, YYnsh., 
Springfield, Mass, Syracuse, N.Y., Tacoma, 
Wash , Troy, N.Y, 

The Beginning m New Yorh City —Since 
the work in New York City is typical of what 
is being done throughout the whole country, 
some reference to its inception and development 
may be m order The first step was tho forma¬ 
tion of a voluntary organization by schoolmen 
and citizens interested in helping hoys in their 
athletic sports,- then the ex tension of the work 
so that the great mass of boys and girls weio 
Toadied; and finally official recognition by tho 
school authorities, 

In 19 03 the Dircc tor of Physical Triiinin g of the 
New York public schools, together with the 
City Superintendent, mamhera af the Board oE 
Education, principals, and other public-spnitcd 
citizens met to consider what might he done to 
provide opportunity Idt wholesome athletics 
for boys in the public schools, Following this, 
a meeting of principals was held at which a 
definito plan for the organization of a league 
wag presented. The proposition met with 
general approval although some were skeptical 
about the possibility of making it succeed, In 
order to bring the matter before the public and 
the Bchoolboya themselves, ot set of games for 
ail the schools of the pity was held in Madison 
Square garden, It was by far the largest 
athletic meet, ns regards the number of com- 

E etitors, that had ever been held. Some 1500 
oys took part The usual track and field 
events, such as the 60 and 100 yard dashes, 
relay rnccSj broad jumping, high jumping, Bhot 
putting, eto , were the only ougb attempted at 
that time. From that beginning there has been 
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built up a great system of athletics that Touches 
not only the few athletically inclined boys, but 
the whole nmas of boys and girls in the public 
Bohemia, Thia has been brought about by 
inaugurating special forma of competition 
Two of the moat aucecasful oT these arc " class 
athletics" and the u athletic badge ^est." 

Class Athletics ,— “Class athletics" is a 
form of competition in which the whole member¬ 
ship of the class takes part, and a record is 
made, not by individuals, but by tho class ns a 
whole One of the events in this form of ath¬ 
letics is tho standing broad jump. Every boy 
in the class must jump Tho records of till 
jumping arc added together, and the total dis¬ 
tance jumped is divided by the number of 
boys taking part, thus giving the jumping 
ability of the class as a wlioh. This rcooid is 
compared with those of other classes of tho 
aamo school giado, and tho class making the 
lughost record is awarded a trophy, which may 
be hung up in the classroom until the next 
season, when it is again put up for competition, 
This plan docs away with the objection that lq 
often raised that the athletic games provide 
for the experts only, and that these nrc not the 
ones in greatest need of its benefits It reaches 
the boy who does not usually take part, and alass 
spirit forces him to train conscientiously and 
do his very beat at the time of tho competition. 
During tho season foi class athletics it is no 
unusual sight to see classes m groups on tho 
athletic fields or in alleys practicing the ovent 
that is soon to take place, the more expert 
co&ching the others, and altogether developing 
n class spirit that is wholesome and good. 
Another advantage of this form of athletics is 
that the amnll class has ns good a chance of 
winning as the large classes. 

Athletic Badge Teal —The “athlctio badge 
test" is another form of competition distinctly 
different from nil other kinds of athletics, in 
that it ia nut neDcaanry to defeat some one m 
order to win Every boy who can bring him¬ 
self to tho prescribed standard of physical 
efficiency, and who at the snrno time is doing 
satisfactory Work in achaol, may wifi oil ath¬ 
letic budge Tho boys arc divided into two 
classes for tho competition, and events arc 
presetibfid ailltable to each group. 

Doya undci 13 years of ago have tho follow¬ 
ing standards 1 GO yard dash in seconds, 
pull up 4 times; standard broad jump, 5 feet, 
0 inches 

All other elementary school boys have the 
following atnndnrda. SO yard dash vn S seconds, 
or 100 yard dash (out of doors) in 14 seconds, 
pull up Q times; standing broad jump, 6 feet, 
G inches 

When tho testa wctc first mode in New York 
City, whole clasaca were found in which no boy 
could pull himaolf up once In fact, less thnn 
2 per cent of those taking the test the first year 
were able to qualify Five ye ms lator 59 poi 
cent of the boya in one school won badges, and 


in many schools from 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the boys were able to qualify These budges 
arc greatly prized by the hoys, because they 
Bland both for athletic ability and Batisractory 
work in the school 

Eligibility, — The development of alar 
athletes ia not the business of a public school 
athletic league. Its activities should be so 
closely correlated with the work of tho school 
that they will icsult in a hotter school spirit, 
"bettor classroom work, better deportment, and 
better health. One of the first considerations, 
therefore, is thnt of eligibility, and all agree 
that every bov who takes pint 111 the school 
athletics should bo doing satisfactory school 
work Ho should have a passing mark in 
effort, proficiency, and deportment, 

The competitions which begin m an informal 
way tiro suie to become more and more strenu¬ 
ous and intense. Interschool rivalry develops 
to a marked dcgicc, and the pressure becomes 
constantly greater to relax 011 the eligibility 
roquuements and let the more expcit take part 
in order that the school may win Thus is one 
of the chief dangers. Tho principal should be 
given absolute authority, under the rules, to 
control competition in his own school, and must 
be held ultimately responsible, both as regards 
eligibility and conduct in the games, 

Standards of Classification, — Glassification 
of the boys taking part is another necessity 
That is, they must be divutod into groups Bo 
that those shall como together in competition 
who arc of the sama general physical ability* 
Grouping 1 was first tried on the basis of age, 
and two classifications were made; boys under 
13 years of age, and all other elemontfiry school 
boys. Serious objocliona woio found to this 
classification. First, that it was difficult to 
guarantee that tlm boy rightrull 3 r belonged in 
the group in which ho was placed. Hoys of 
the flame age difTor greatly in physical develop¬ 
ment, anti it did not seem fair that a boy 5 feet 
tall should bo competing against a boy 4 feet 
tall, and suspicion that the 5-foot boy older 
thnn he professed to be was a natural result 
Second, by extensive tests it was found that a 
boy's weight is a better index of I 119 physical 
ability than is his age. Therefore, the classifi¬ 
cation by weight was adopted, and tho follow¬ 
ing limits set 80 pounds, 05 pounds, 115 
pounds, and above. 

Tor the tiftek and field games the boys were 
weighed at tho tinio of competition, lu team 
tournaments cxtonding over a considerable 
length of time it was found necessary to weigh 
the boya at the beginning of the tournament 
only Objections have also developed to this 
classification, duo largely to tho great interest 
and the vigor of competition* In order Lo keep 
under tho weight limits, boys have been found 
to "train down" by taking frequent Turkish 
baths and by starving themselves just before 
the competitions This 1 ms been met by^the 
rule that any boy who is found to have 11 trained 
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down" in order to come within tlic weight 
limits shall be debarred from competition. 

In New Orleans classification by height has 
worked out very satisfactorily. A Tecent sug¬ 
gestion is that the boys should be classified on 
a- combination basis of ace, height, and weight 
That is, Class A might bo all boys whoso ago 
in years, plus one half the height in inches, plus 
one quarter of weight in pounds, shall not 
exceed 62 There is no doubt that some such 
plan as this would malco a perfectly fail classi¬ 
fication, but its practical walking is not certain, 
Limiting Competition —Another leading 
consideration in athletics for schoolboys is 
that of limiting the competition both as to tho 
seventy of the events and the number of events 
entered The events for the different gioups 
must be so arranged that the distance foi tile 
race, or the length of playing time in the game, 
shall absolutely prevent ovu strain One of 
the events that is hard to regulate from this 
View point is the "pull up” Consequently 
it has been criticizcdj and in some cities dropped 
from tho list Beginning with the model a to 
requirement of 4 pull ups in the athletic bad^o 
test, the boya have gone on practicing in tills 
event uufciL some are able to make a record of 
40, oi even more Alt hough the e brain may be 

no greater than that in othci forms of athletics, 
the competition cannot be conbioiled suffi¬ 
ciently to make it an absolutely safe event. 

Limiting the number of events in which a 
boy may take part is another definite means of 
safeguarding him in the games In tho large 
city systems, where hundreds of hoys are 
cnteied in the same event, and where thcio 
must of necessity be tho tmlsj tho semi-finals, 
and finals in all the races, it is nsunl to limit 
elementary school boys to one event only, with 
the possible exception of raising it to one track 
event and ono field event. In small cities, 
lvlioro the cntiies are small, and where only one 
” heat” is necessary m any race, the boys may 
be allowed to enter more than one event. 
Limiting the number of events participated in 
has another advantage which is not nt first 
apparent It distributes the competition and 
gives a large iiumbci of boys an opportunity to 
take part. For example, a school may be 
nllowcd to make 25 entries m a set of games, 
IT there were no limit to the number of events 
a boy might enter, it would be possible for 3 
or 4 boys to represent the entire school, but by 
limiting the entry to ono event for each boy, 
25 boys are given a chance to take part 

Athletics for Girls — Athletics for the girls 
is a nntmnl outgrowth of the organization or 
school athletics, and the mistake lias quite 
generally been made of attempting to use for 
the girls the Hame kind of competition that hns 
developed for the boys. One writer on the 
subject says, "I wish that we might break away 
entirely from the idea thnt in order to have 
athletics for girls we must approach tho subject 
from a man J s point of view, and thnt wo might 


face the issue squarely and evolve our own 
individual, natural sporLs, regardless of whether 
or not they coincide with those of men ” 
Athletics for girls might well be considered 
from the following standpoints, ns suggested 
by tho Inspector of Athletics for girls in New 
York City First: What exeroiscs are likely 
to be injurious to the girls? Second; What 
exercises are mechanically suited to the ability 
of the average girl? Third Wlmt excTcjaea 
are best suited to her muscular strength and 
endurance? Fourth What forms of exercise 
will contribute to her health and vitality, nnd 
help to fit her for a normal woman's life? 
Firth. What forms oT physical activity come 
nearest to containing for her the primitive 
appeal that athletics in the accepted sense hold 
for the boyfl? 

Tile following are soma of tho events recom¬ 
mended by a Bijecial committee of the Play¬ 
ground Association of America: (a) For the 
lmmntuvc girl, — archery, ball throwing, folk 
dancing, low lnirdlo racing, running short dis¬ 
tances, rowing, skating, swimming, tennisj 
walking ( b ) For the mature gill, — the sumo 

events aa above, plus basketball, climbing, 
field hockey, nnd iiuloor basehall. Other events 
that arc used with satisfactory results are tho 
otato race, Indian club race, and volley 
nil. 

Effect upon the School —The leading con¬ 
sideration in athletics for school children must 
always be that of the effect upon the school. 
In cities wheic tlus work has been organized 
and given a fair test, school au tho tit lea aro 
practically unanimous thnt: (1) Class work ia 
better (2) The health oT the school children 
is improved. (3) A wholesome Bchooi spirit 
is developed. (4) There is less trouble about 
discipline, owing to the closer relation find better 
understanding between the pupils and teachers 
A district superintendent in the New York 
City schools recently declared at a public tn.eefc- 
mg thnt organized athletics had done more to 
bicnk up truancy in lua district than any other 
thing tlmt had been tried, The following quota¬ 
tion from a letter written to the Secretary of 
the New York City League by a school prin¬ 
cipal is typical of the attitude of teachers, prin¬ 
cipals, and superintendents' "Permit mo to 
add a word of commendation to the many you 
have received, for the excellent work your 
association is doing toward developing a love 
in out public schools boys lor clean athletics, 
These sports, I believe, improve our boys, not 
only physically, but also mentally and morally 
This conclusion has been the result of my per¬ 
sonal obscivntiona extending over about four 
years. I have known. oT many eases where boys 
who had previously been quite neglectful of 
both studies and conduct m their classes, 
allowed marked improvement in both lines 
after entering into athletic contests I have 
yot to find the boy who lifts done poorer work 
at school because of these sports Many times 
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the lcfldci‘3 in athletics have also been the 
leaders of their cIqss in their studies ” 

Progress of the Movement, — Mention of it 
Tew special features of the development m 
school athletics throughout the country may 
serve to indicate the progress of this work. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, where the athletics were 
oiganized and conducted for a tunc entirely 
without official recognition by the school 
authorities the school. board has adopted resolu¬ 
tions wliicn are in part as follows — 

"Athletic events and games are constituted n regular 
division of Lho course of physical training, and shall bo 
provided for undnr tho supervision or tho Department 
of Physical Training m such manner, approved by the 
Superintendent of Schools, na ahull subserve) tho purpose 
of physical training as herein stated, and be ho arm need 
that every public school pupil desiring io do so may bo 
able lo participate m nativities of this nature npproprio to 
to his age and development " 

Tho resolution states in detail the regulations 
that shall govern partioipation in tho vawous 
athletic events 

In Tacoma, Wash, a magnificent stadium 
has been constructed for the public school boys 
at, a cost of approximately 380,000 A con¬ 
siderable part of tins sum has been donated 
by the business men of the city. In New 
Orleans much attention has been given to the 
development of indoor bnaeball plnycd outdoors 
as a substitute for the legulntion baseball 
game This was done as a means of making 
baseball possible to lingo numbers of boys 
where playing space is exceedingly limited. 
It is reported that Lhis form of baseball is 
exceedingly popular Over 80 teams par¬ 
ticipated in a recent tournament The Public 
Schools Athletic League of Troy, N Y, has 
pursued a noteworthy course concerning medals 
and trophies. Trophies nro given to tho 
eohools only, and even then they do not be¬ 
come the permanent property of any school, but 
arc competed Tor annually No medals arc 
given to individual competitors in the games 
A careful record of those securing first, second, 
and third places m tho various events is kept, 
and at the end of the year a big athletic cele¬ 
bration is held. Addresses arc made by the 
mayor, councilman, superintendent or schools, 
ancl others, and the boys who have won in any 
event throughout the year are called to tho 

latform and presented with a ribbon badge 

y Lhe president of the League. This avoids 
the evil of cxcessivo prizes, and serves as n big 
rally day for all the schools, at which school 
spmt runs high and the citizens are shown 
what the schools aro doing m this department 
of their work. Baltimore has an unusual 
organization known as the Public Athletic 
Lengno, one department of which has to clo 
With athletic 3 foi Uie schoolboys in coopera¬ 
tion with tho school authorities, and another 
department conduats tho public playgrounds 
chiefly during the summer recess. In Newark. 
N.J., a splendid athletic field has been provided 
for the public schools at a cost of 575,000. 


Athletic Courtesy — One of the benefits of 
organized athletics for schoolboys is the oppor¬ 
tunity that is afforded for practicing those 
manly virtues that mean bo much to success in 
after life. One public schools athletic league 
prints in its handbook the following standards 
and emphasizes them to the boys as the ideal 
in athletic competitions, (1) The rules of games 
are to be legarded as mutual agreements, the 
spirit or letter of which one should no sooner 
try to evade or break than one would any other 
agreement between gentlemen Tho stealing 
of advantage in sport 10 to be regarded in the 
same way as stealing of any othei kind (2) 
Visiting tennis are to be honored guests of the 
home team, nncl all their mutual relationships 
are to be governed by the spirit which is under¬ 
stood to guide m such relationships (3) No 
action is to be taken noi course of conduct pur¬ 
sued which would seem ungentlemanly or dis¬ 
honorable if known to one’s opponent or tile 
public. (4) No advantages me to be sought 
over otheis, except those in which tho game is 
understood to show superiority (5) Officers 
and opponents arc to be regarded and treated 
as honest in intention. When opponent*'are 
evidently not gcntlemciij and ofliceis manifestly 
dishonest or incompetent, future relationships 
with them may be avoided (6) Decisions of 
officials arc to be abided by, even when they 
seem unfair, (7) Ungcntlcmanly or unfair 
menus arc not to be uaul, even -when they me 
used by opponents. (8) Good points in others 
should bo appiecintcd and suitable recognition 
given. 

Progress — The Boai d of Aldermen of Now 
York City lias made nil appropriation of 
$500,000 for the purchase and equipment of 
athletic fields foi schoolboys, and has placed 
these fields under the dnaction of tho Board 
of Education The military authorities of tho 
city have been most courteous in allowing the 
use of their armories, not only foi Bets of 
nines, but also as pincticc places for thcschool- 
oya after school hours, I 11 the rapidly 
growing cities of the Went the authorities are 
realizing the necessity of setting aside space 
for play and athletics A bill presented in 
1DQD before the Legislature oF the State of 
Washington pi escribed a minimum limit of 
100 square feet of play space per child in con¬ 
nection with all new sites for school buildings 
Although the bill failed to pass, it is significant 
that such a measure should have been presented, 
and that it had tho unqualified indorsement of 
the State Superintendent of Schools 

Statistics, — In 1004-1005, J, II. McCurdy, 
M.D , of the Springfield Y M.C.A Training School, 
made a caicful study of Llie extent of physical 
training and athletics in the publio schools of 555 
cities in the UniLed States, These cities included 
58 having a population of over 60,000, 48 having a 
population of from 25,000 to 50,000, 153 having 
a population of from 10,000 to 25,000, 210 having 
ft population of from 6000 to 10,000, 86 under 
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GOOD population. Among the 555 cities, 126 
wcio found to have special teachers of physical 
training, and 102 of these had high school athletic 
oi gam nations In the 427 cities without special 
teachcia of physical training, 243 lmd high school 
athletic organizations, making a total of 345 
cities, oi about 62 per cent of the whole number j 
having such organizations The school supciin- 
tendents were asked to stato their position con¬ 
cerning competitive athletics in high schools. In 
the 555 cities, 438 approved, 27 disapproved, 8 
wore doubtful, 82 did not answer. The populmity 
of the different branches of athletics is shown in 
the following statistics taken fiom this earno 
study: In the 555 cities 432 high schools have 
football teams, 3G0 high schools lmvo baseball 
teams, 213 high schools have basketball teams, 
101 high schools have track teams 

The questionnaires indicated that the super¬ 
intendent put considerable emphasis upon 
plays and games, and desired to place in charge 
oT the boys’ sports competent supervisors, 
who should be members of the faculty 

L. F II. 

Sec also the articles on the various forms of 
athletics, i c JIabeball; Cricket, see also 
Amateurism, Athletic Field; Gymnastics, 
Hygiene, Personal; Hygiene, School, otc. 
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ATHLETIC FIELD. —An athletic field m 
nn essential part of tho equipment in every 
educational institution. The size and arrange¬ 
ment of the field vaiy according to the chm- 
neter of the institution and the number of stu¬ 
dents to bo aceommadated. Some of the large 
colleges and preparatory schools have from 20 
to 30 acres laid out for baseball, football, 
track and held sporta, and lawn tennis. Other 
ms ti tut ions Located in or near cities where land 
is expensive have smaller fields, often limited 
to a few acres There is a marked tendency 
to incrcnsc the equipment for outdoor sports 
and games in schools and, colleges Many 
new and growing institutions have made the 
mistake of not acquiring sufficient land Tot 
athletic fields when land was cheap, and later 
found it impossible to secure Qdcquntc space. 
The minimum urea necessary for an athletic 
field to accommodate 500 to 1000 students in 
outdoor sports IS about 0 or 7 acres 
The location of tho athletic field is of utmost 
importance. The ideal locution is adjoining 
the gymnasium building; when thiaia not pos¬ 
sible, the field should bens near the gymnasium 
as possible Experience has shown that the 
value of a field to the students decreases rapidly 
aa the distance of the field from the gymnasium 
increases When the athleLic field is located 
more than n quarter of a mile from the gym¬ 
nasium and campus, the following difficulties 
aic encountered. (1) Students object to the 
losa of time and energy involved in walking to 
and from the field; (2) If dressing and bn thing 
facilities aie not provided at the field, student 
object to walking lo and from the field in. exer¬ 
cising costume, and they atc more liable to 
take cold after cxerciso; (3) If dressing and 
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bathing facilities arc prof 1 tied nt tho field, the 
coat of construction and administration ia 
greatly increased A small field near tho gym¬ 
nasium is usually preferable to a large field 
half it mile or a mile away. 

A typical athletic field containing a play mg 
field for basclmll, football, lacrosse, soccer, 
field sports, quarter mile running track, tennis 
courts, grand stand, etc, requires a field 400 
by 700 feet, about 0J acres. The arrangement 
of such a field la shown on the diagram 



This is a quarter mile track 'with one side 
prolonged for the 220 yards straightaway 
The straight aides arc 110 yards in length ftiul 
69 yards, 1 inch apart, measured from curb to 
ourb The Bidea nro joined at either end by 
semicircles having a radius of 103 feet, GJ 
inches from ccnloT to curb Tins form of 
truck ig the best for running rnccs The track 
should be at least 12 feet wide; a width of 16 
or 18 feet is preferable If it is not practicable 
to make the whole track 18 foot wide, that 
brendLh should be given to the straightaway. 

Tho position of the baseball diamond, cntchcfa 
path, and backstop arc shown in I and O, 
The diamond may be shifted a little in either 
direction, if found desirable The letters M 
N, iS, and T indicate the positions of tha 4 goal 
posts for football Tho boot way to arrange 
them 1 h to sink 4 posLs, a foot in diameter and 
1 Tcet long, 2 inches below tlic surface of the 
field. These posts have in the upper ends 
holes a fool deep, into which the goal pasta fit. 
When not in use remove tho goal posts, pub 
wooden plugs into the holes, and cover up the 
gilnkon posts, so as to leave the ground unob¬ 
structed. The inner field may also be used for 
soccer football aiul lacrosse by erecting goals 
which m^y be put up and removed easily All 
that porlion of the inner field, beginning at the 
end of tho tmek opposite from the baseball 
backstop, and extending toward the baseball 
diamond, may be marked into lawn tennis 
courts Other courts may be laid out in the 
corners of tho field, not used for grand aland. 
The most convenient positions of the jumping 
aiul pole-vaulting runs mul pita are indicated 
by tho letters P, Q, and R, The circles for the 
shot and hammer are indicated by the letters 
J and L. 


Tho grand stand should bo located ns shown 
nt D, on the other side of the track from the 
finish line of all the races The floor of the 
front row of scats on the stand should be ut 
least fl feet above the level of the track, m 
eider that tho view of the spectators may not 
be obstructed by persona walking m front of 
the stands, On the outui edge of ll\c track, in 
front of the grand stand, there should be a 
single row of seats reserved exclusively for 
contestants, and officials not actively engaged 
in tho contests then taking place The space 
under the grand stand may he used for dressing 
looms, bathrooms, lavatories, etc. 

To lay out the track, first mark out by a row 
of small wooden pegs a straight line down the 
center of the field from one end to the othei. 
On this line stick 2 large pegB, 610 feet 1 inch 
apart, mnknig tho position where it is desired 
to have the extieme points of the end of the 
truck. From these 2 iaige pegs measure oft’ 
105 feet | inch toward the center, and mark 
the points by stakes. Then, With a wire 105 
feet 5 inches in length held at one end against 
the Btakca and- having at the. other a, sharp 
spike, scratch out on the ground the fcenn- 
cimdivT ends, mark them out by rows of small 
pegs, which will be the straight aides. Then 
measure car chilly wound the coutbc thus 
marked out by pegs, and, if it ia found n few 
inches longer or shorter than a quarter mile, 
adjust some of the end pegs so as to niake it 
exactly comet Then mark out the line foi 
tho curb, lfl inches inside this measurement 
line, all round the field, and the track is laid 
out 

The curb should be of 2 X 0 inch wood, 
3 inches above the path and 0 inches under 
ground, so as to be firm. This should be bent 
around the curves by sawing slits into its inner 
edges as frequently ns necessary, thus making 
tho lino of the curb round and not a succession 
of straight edges Holes should ^ be bored 
through tins curb every few feet, iusfc at the 
surface of the path, so as to allow the watoT to 
run Liu ough into the inner field, and them 
should be, just inside of the curb, an open ditch 
or a 1-inch coverud dram to receive tho water, 
The track should have a slope from the outside 
to the inside, just cnougli so that the water 
will run off freely into the inner field. Tha 
lowest part of the tTftck bhonld not be less than 
3 inches above the level of the innci field, so 
that in wet weather the path wiU drain fiecly 
and promptly On the ends the track should 
be sloped up from the curb, about one quarter 
inch to the foot, so as to permit dininmg 

The proper construction of tlio tinck surface 
is of utmost importance. A good track is 
light and springy, it drains easily in wet 
weather and does not got dusty in dry weather. 
These rcsiills arc most likely to be secured by 
building a track according to the following 
directions* — 

L Excavate the track surface ta cl depth of 
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9 inches below tho final grade of the truck, giv¬ 
ing it n slope of 3 inches in 18 feet. 

2 Spread a layer of broken atone 3 inches 
deep, and roll to an even surface. 

3. Upon this, n layer of 3 inches of coarse 
cinders to be carefully spread and rolled in 
til in layers and thoroughly soaked while being 
rolled 

4, The final layer, or top-dressing, is to bo 
laid m tho same manner- It is to bo 3 inches 
deep, and consists of a mixture of loam and 
cinders in the proportion of half loam and half 
cinders, both to be thoroughly mixed after 
sifting in most careful manner, using finest 
sieve, This layer is then carefully spread and 
rolled 

After a trad: has been built, constant atten¬ 
tion ia necessary to keep it up to a lugli stand¬ 
ard of efficiency It should bo rolled oveTy 
day and sprinkled as often as necessary to keep 
it smooth, film, and free fiom dust, Q, L, M 

ATKINSON, EDWARD PARSONS (1820- 
1890), — Educator and author, was giaduatcd 
at Harvard in 1833, For 30 years he was 
engaged in public Bchool work in Mnsanclm- 
setts, and from 1SG3 to 1380 ho wns piofessor 
of English in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology He was one of the editors of tlio 
Massachusetts Teacher and the author of tlio 
following educational works Classical and 
Scientific Studies , Great Schools oj England t 
History and the Study of History, Study of 
Politics, W, S M 

ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE, ATLANTA, 
GA. — An institution for the education of 
negro young men, oiganized in 18G7 in Augusta. 
Gn,, as tho Augusta Institute. Tho removal 
to Atlanta was made m 1879, and the present 
title was obtained in 1807 It is under the 
auspices of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society Prepaiatoiy, academic, college, and 
theological departments me maintained. Tho 
academy gives approximately 10 units of high 
school work In the college the rlcgiee of 
B A. is conferred on those who complete tho 
comae More than half of those attending 
the institution are in the preparatory depart¬ 
ment, which comprises the five higher grades of 
the public school and equips pupils to enter 
the academy or to pass the state teachers 1 
examination. There is a faculty of 10 profes¬ 
sors mid 7 instructors 

ATLANTA, CITY OF —The capital and 
the largest city of Georgia Organized as a 
city in 1874, and operating under special laws 
of the state of Georgia In 1900 Atlanta hnd 
a population of 89,872, and in 1008 an esti¬ 
mated population of 109,545 Its school census, 
G-18 years or age, was 25,400 in 1908, and its 
total day-school enrollment was 15,952 in 1910 
33 per cent of the total population hi 1000 was 


of the colored race, and 2 per cent was foreign- 
born 

The school department ia under the control 
of a Hoard of Education, composed of 10 mem¬ 
bers, consisting of 1 elected from each of 8 
wards, and the Mayor of Atlanta and tlio 
Chan man of the Public School Committee of 
the City Council, cx-ofiicio, The Superintend¬ 
ent of City Schools reports directly to the 
State School Commassioner, instead of through 
tho County School Commissioner, and likewise 
the city draws its proportion of the state school 
fund direct 

The city maintains elementary schools for 
the two races, and 2 high schools for whites, 
1 for boys and 1 for girls, It employed 429 
teachers and 13 supervisory officers, and pro¬ 
vided a term of 200 days m 1909-1010, 39 
teachers were employed in high schools. Thirteen 
teachers were employed in evening schools, und 
a term of 200 evenings was provided. The total 
leccipts for current expenses in 1907-1908 wero 
§330,320 The city provides manual training 
in the elementary school and in the boys' high 
school. 

Reference — 

Ilcporta anil Manuals Atlanta Public Schools, 1871- 

1010 , 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA. 

— An institution for tho higher education of 
ncgiocs, liicoi pointed in 1867 and opened in 
1B09 A high school course (college and noi- 
mal preparatory) and college and normal 
courses arc oifeied The college entrance 
i equipments arc equivalent to about 21 years' 
high school work. The majonty of the stu¬ 
dents me in the high school The normal 
woTk ia dono in 2 yeais Degrees arc given nt 
the eiul of the 4 years' com sc. There arc 5 
piofcssors, 5 instructors, and a numbered assist¬ 
ants on tho faculty Rev, Edward T Ware, 
A B , is the president 

ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WIL¬ 
SON N C. — A coeducationnl institution, 
founded in 1902, ns the state college of ( the 
Christian Church. Preparatory, collegiate, 
ministerial, commercial, and fine aits depart¬ 
ments arc piovided. Admission 1H by cer¬ 
tificate from an accredited high school or by 
examination requiring about 2\ years’ high 
school work, Diplomas and degrees nrc eon- 
furred, The theological course mny be com¬ 
pleted in 3 years aTtcr giaduaLion^ or in 4 years 
after the freshman class. There is n faculty of 
14 instructors Jesse C Caldwell, A B , B D , 
is the president 

ATLAS, SCHOOL —See Maps 

ATOMISM. — The philosophical theory of 
matter which endeavors to discover the nature 
of Rb constitution by resolving it into iLa 
simplest and iiidiyjsibla elements, These ara 
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called atoms (uro^a)* The theory (also 
known in modern times n3 mabcniiliaiii p ) 
found ita fust formulation among several Greek 
thmKcTs (usually tcC errerl to ns the A to mists] 
in the pre-Socratic group of Greek philosophers, 
chief among whom were Leucippus (c 500 n c ) 
and Democritus (460-370 nc 1 )- By the latter 
cspecially matter is regarded rta divisible into 
an infinite number of infinitely little par tides 
or molecules which unite and separate, Those 
pnrtudes possess the came intrinsic quality, 
differ in form, aizo, and relative position, and 
«ro in ceaseless motion, This motion ia oiig- 
inally Llicir own, and the changes which 
happen in the world are caused by them nccoicl¬ 
ing to necessity, and not according toanyond or 
design, Tho soul and all ita activities, includ¬ 
ing knowledge, aus also enplaned by means 
of atoms, although finer and smoother onca nro 
posminted for this purpose. 

In one form or [mother, atomism ns a plnlo- 
Bopliical doctrine or a scientific theory has 
continue cl clown to the present tiny, Among 
tho philosophers it lias received acceptance ns 
a theory of all things, or modification ns a 
theory of matter only, by EJpiciinis, Lucretius, 
ScotnsErigcna| Cusunus, Descartes (coipiiRclcg), 
Ilobhcs, Leibnitz (ini material monads), Lnmet- 
trie, Ilolbach, ICnnt, Fcdiner, and othuis. 
In more recent limes the atomic theory has 
been particularly suggestive for the develop¬ 
ment of hypotheses by the physical sciences. 
Then rapid development, especially ns idates 
lo tlic explanation of phenomena in physics, 
chemistry, and physical chemistry, has ad¬ 
vanced largely in terms of an atomistic theory. 
Two instances illustrate tho scientific services 
of modem atomism; namely, the molecular 
theory of gases, and tho important theory of 
ntoinic weights Each atom in a given chem¬ 
ical element hns the same form ancl weight 
lint the different elements now known to chem¬ 
istry nrc. regarded na having atoms of different 
weights, which hid caliinntcil in tenns of the 
ratios in which they, respectively, unite with 
hydrogen, tho Inltcr being taken arbitrarily 
na one The more recent Ihcoiy of vortex 
atoms has given place lo the electuc llieqiy of 
matter, which holds llmt lire primitive constit¬ 
uent of the atom is the electron 
Tor the most part, ntomhifl (or materialism) 
na it philosophical theory hu\ oddly enough, 
not formulated a definite, positive theory of 
education, Its contribution to (he solution of 
both the theoretical and the practical problems 
of education is negligible, The chicr historical 
instance where a materialistic psychology and 
philosophy came nenicit to exerting a molding 
influence upon cdiicnLioiml theory may be 
found in French thought preceding the French 
Revolution The logical bearing of this theory 
upon cflucnLion ia to eliminate the more human 
values and to require a complete reduction of 
formal schooling nml incidental education to 
the status of a mechanical process. e p. 
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ATROPHY. — When any organ is not used 
it tends to become weaker, and in many cases 
shrinks in size This i eduction of an oigan 
to inactivity is known aa n pioccss of atrophy 
The term "atrophy" is used figuratively with 
reference to mental functions, these functions 
being said to atrophy through lack of exercise 
The lack of exercise nccesaaiy for the proper 
development of an oignn oi* function may be 
due to a variety of causes, In some cases 
atrophy of functions is due to noglccL, in other 
cases to pathological conditions which interim o 
With proper nutrition or circulation, 

ATTENDANCE —The school nttendanco 
of ft child is recorded in tcuns of picscnce and 
punctuality. Repotts upon a child's attend¬ 
ance me usually made to the paicnLs by indi¬ 
cating the niimbci of times of tardiness and Lhe 
number of davs or half days of absence Aver¬ 
ages of school ftltciidancc in school reports nro 
calculated fioin tho rccoid or presence or 
absence, tardiness usually being disrcgairled 
in the measure of attendance The measures 
of attendance used to indicate the nltcndnnce 
of n given school vftry with diflcicnfc localities, 
those in most common use being the billowing 
(1) Total enrollment or lcgislcr of the cntiio 
number of names recorded in the various 
registers, (2) Net enrollment, the totnl en¬ 
rollment mmu a duplicate cm ollmcnta due to the 
transfer of childicn from grade to giade or to 
re admissions; (3) nveinge cm ollment, or average 
numbci belonging, a variously culculatcd moas- 
lire which attempts to cxpiess the nveiage en¬ 
rollments for the period covered by the moas- 
uic, and (4) average daily attendance, commonly 
found by dividing the total number of daya of 
attendance by the total number of davs taught 
The last-named measure is most frequently 
ubed It is frequently tho case that school 
moneys nrc distributed to schools upon the 
basis of some measure of attendance, 

Tho problem of maintaining punctual and 
persistent attendance ia important in school 
management, particularly in districts where 
parents arc lax in the contiol of their children 
Irregulai attendance in tel feres greatly with 
the efficiency and economy of school ciToit 
Every child who returns to school after an 
absence holds back the piogiess of Ins Hass, 
or becomes an increased Inn den because of lus 
need for more or less individual attention from 
the teacher In consequence, teachers expend 
Considerable effort in the maintenance of 
attendance The child is held to account for 
ilia absences and tardinesses, and a written 
excuse from hn parents is requiied. If illness 
in the household or matters qf important 
fmmly business have detained the child, then 
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tlio excuse ib accepted, If such an excuse is 
nob provided, the child's delinquency is treated 
as an infraction of the rules of the school, and 
punished with reprimands, detention, loss of 
privilcg's, etc, Sometimes the standing in 
attendance is permitted to affect the standing 
in scholarship, and consequently the piomotion 
of the pupil, such a. treatment of absence is 
generally regarded as unjustifiable ill presen fc- 
dny practice It fiequcntly occurs that the 
teacher, under pressure from a superior officer 
01 undci the stress of intcrclass or mtersehaol 
competition, may make absence and tnidincsa 
Bccm gicater offenses than they are, and thus 
impel children to a morbid feai d staying out 
of school, even when illness or some other 
course justifies the same Under normal 
circumstances there will always be some ab¬ 
sence, the acceptable average daily attendance 
being variable Roughly speaking, the attend¬ 
ance should not bo allowed to fall below an 
average daily attendance of about DO pier cent. 
The attempt of a teacher to maintain it above 
about 09 per cent may not justify the cfYoi t ex¬ 
pended and Lho discomfort caused to the legiti¬ 
mate absentees, 

The problem of 1 educing unpimctualiby or 
tardiness is similar to that of eliminating 
unnecessary absences. An interesting school 
life increases school attendance, ns interesting 
morning exercises or assemble reduces tardi¬ 
ness It occuis now and then that teachers 
make children feel the disgrace of tardiness so 
keenly that they prefer to absent themselves 
from school a half day to being late. Such an 
emphasis obviously unwan anted. 

Many devices are used to stimulate proper 
attendance Among these arc the ringing of 
a warning bell prior to the final bell of assem¬ 
bly, competition between classes nnd schools, 
demerit mniks, honor rolls, tho posting of 
names, Inter oxouinL from school attendance, 
etc When persisLent absences occur among 
children of compulsory school age, the aid of 
the nttendance pr truancy officer is invoked. 

H S. 

See Attendance, CoMPULsonY. 
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ATTENDANCE, COMPULSORY — The 
State acts towaui education in a threefold 
way it may support education! it may control 
and manage it, uml it may enforce it on given 
communities or individuals, Any one or more 
of these functions it may leave to private initia¬ 
tive But the nineteen th century 1ms witnessed 
state activity on a lai ge scale along all three 
lines, with reference to that singe of education 
commonly called elementary, The right of 
society (acting through the State) to compel 
a cm tain amount of attendance at echoed has 
long been unquestioned, and in recent years it 


has bccoma customary to insist also on n, mini¬ 
mum standard of educational proficiency be¬ 
ing realized as a condition for leaving school. 

Compulsory education has become closely 
identified with a number of other phases of 
social economy, such ag Tcstnction of laboi for 
young children, industries prohibited on ac¬ 
count of dangar to life and health or morals, 
administration of lelicf, and the education of 
defectives, In America the recent nctivily 
in legislation relating tg compulsory education 
has not canio so much finm educators na from 
tho leading voluntary movements Toi the physi¬ 
cal, moral, and intellectual welfare of children 
These movements have sought the fuller pro¬ 
tection of childhood m ecncinl, and compul¬ 
sory education hns been hut one of the mam 
fcatuies 

Germany. — Historical —Tho notion of edu¬ 
cation made compulsory by the State had its 
origin in Germany The Reformation (qv.), 
as voiced by Lullior and oLhers, btood, among 
other things, for universal education suppoitcu 
and controlled by the State. Luther also 
clearly perceived the logical necessity of com¬ 
pelling negligent oi selfish pur cuts to piocure 
education for their children, and the obligation 
of communities Lo assist needy parents In this 
leaped "It becomes counedmen and magis¬ 
trates to watch over youth 'With unremit¬ 
ting cnio and diligence" Universal education 
along the line of vernacular studies followed 
gradually arte? the Reformation, and within 
200 years of Luther’s period the principle of 
compulsory education was being put in prac¬ 
tice, As cmly ns 1Q19 Rchool attendance v/us 
made compulsory in Weimar far all children 
from 0 to 12, while in 1012 the same piinciplo 
wag adopted in Gotlui. In 1773 compulsory 
attendance was made effective in Saxony, 
the ages embraced being fiom the fifth to the 
fourteenth year. 

As early ns 1713 King Ticdciick William 
perceived with dissatisfaction that "parents, 
especially in the country, prove negligent in 
sending their children to school, in consequence 
of which negligence the poor youth arc kept 
in grass ignorance at concerns reading, writing, 
and ciplicimg, as well m Hint which concerns 
the weal and salvation of theii souls." In 1717 
tho King issued the first law of compulsory 
nltendancc for Piussia, It orders that "here¬ 
after wherever there arc schools in the place 
the patents Bhall be obliged, under sc\cre 
penalties, to send their childicn to school " 
“School is to be attended daily in winter, 
but m summer at least twice a week," "In 
case 1 ! where parent a have not the means to pay 
so much, the fee is lo bo paid from the 
community's funds " In 17C>3 appeared the 
Geneml Country School Refl illations i winch 
united the various existing ordinances relating 
to compulsory attendance. They provided for 
tho ages of compulsory schooling, the fees that 
might be charged, penal Lies to be imposed on 
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negligent parents, and the obligation of com¬ 
munities to educate tiuldnsn of destitute 
parents. These regulations, elaborated under 
Frederick tho Great, were slightly bettered 
from lime to time, but they made from the 
outset a comprehensive system of school con- 
frol, In many respects they have required 
no change to this clay. Of coui'au it must not 
be understood that this desirable legislation 
was everywhere equally enforced Local 
authorities often ignored it> and there was ft 
period when even Lhe minister of State (lVocH- 
per in 1791) undertook distinctly reactionary 
measures. Hut all subsequent mien who 
sought the well-being or the people favored and 
usually procured compliance with compulsory 
education legislation In passing, it may be 
noted that lhe (reiieraZ Coda of 1794 contained 
one provision which in modern times comes to 
be a final step in compulsory education " the 
instruct ion in school imisL be eon tinned until 
the child is found to possess the knowledge 
necessary to every rational being,” 

Subsequent atop? in the development of 
compulsory education in Prussia me mainly 
mutters of detail. In 1893 fees wcic abolished. 
The extension of Pnwsinn authority t»ver ac¬ 
quired pi evinces intioduccd many difficulties, 
wluch resulted in bringing all types of cduca- 
tion more or less directly \mtlcv the state author¬ 
ities, anil state mil was provided to needy 
communities. In 1990 all compulsory eduen- 
turn Legislation wos unified, and by a levies of 
dovicei responsibility was entniled on pmcntf«, 
employers, and cnmmunities to a degree which 
makes evasion of this obligation impossible in 
the ease of persona of settled habitation, and 
almost impossible in ease of shifting peopled, 
like canal boatmen, etc 

Present System, —Compulsory education in 
Germany ha? now the following minked fea¬ 
tures Except in cftsu of some defectives, all 
children must complete the elementary ( Votlc- 
schtiFc) combe of study or attend until 14. After 
Lina they must continue in school unless regu¬ 
larly employed, and in mobt parts of tho 
einpiic those employed must until they reach 
17 or 18 make a minimum of attendance at 
conUuntUiun school, an amount which may 
be atntrrl in term? of horn a per week or hours 
per yew and range? from 2 to 1 hours per week. 

See Continuation Schools, mu\ Geiuuany, 
EnUCLTlON'lN 

Formerly this compuhoiy attendance wna 
uvewk iw Sunday or evening schools, hut oppo¬ 
sition among physicians developed toward 
coumuRory evening school attendance loi 
children of II to 17 years of age, and the tend¬ 
ency of recent legi^alion lin.? been to icqiurc 
that employers should release their apprentices 
lor milTiciciit day hours per week to meet the 
requirements of compulsory attendance. For 
apprentices in some fields continimLion attend¬ 
ance is 4 obligatory until 17, in other** until IB. 
Whan it is recalled that the typicnl German 


must at 10 or SO begin 2 or more yCQra of com- 
pufeoiy eeiviciCi in the army, vriuch is u\ uffett 
a school, it is evident that the period of com¬ 
pulsory education for tho German youth is a 
long one 

France. —Prior to the Revolution the ques¬ 
tion of compulsory education was mostly mi 
academic one. Tho application of compulsion 
was opposed on the grounds of human liberty 
by writers like Tnllcynmd, who yet argued in 
favor of flee education in the esaentuda of 
knowledge. 

The National Convention m 1792 emitted n 
committee on public lnstiuction which among 
other topics deb filed the principle of compulsion, 
usually in the diicctioii of favoring it. The 
so-called loi Bonguie?i made attendance for 
at least 3 years obligatory Rut under the 
Napoleonic regime the compulsory principle 
w as no t asscr ted Far 3 0 y c (u a no fur thcr prog- 
ress append, The law of 1833 did not compel 
attendance, but paved the way Coi it, buico vt 
was made obligatory oil the communes to pro¬ 
vide imd enforce eductriAori In lft4ft Ciaaok 

pioposcd a more comprehensive law, but all tho 
time the question was involved with that oT Tree 
education In 1871 SvnioiVa i projected law 
asserted the necessity of requiring each child 
from 6 to 13 to attend school, and imposed 
penalties on parents who employed children 
during this period Local camnuttecg (coin- 
missions scolaucs) wcie to enforce this attend¬ 
ance. These cmiumttccs \vii\t also to hold 
examinations of children educated privately 
or by religious bodies, and then would be able 
to send the child to nnothci school in ruse Jig 
exhibited impcrFcct results in examination 

But not until 1882 were laws finally enacted 
that expressed the principle compichensively. 
The famous law of March 2fi, 1892, made pri¬ 
mary education eoinpulsoiy and religious educa¬ 
tion optional Education could be given any- 
wlicic, but a local committee must oversee its 
results A variety of detailed mommies was 
aimed to secure its enforcement (Ejeyfus- 
RllsSftC, V cmeigncmenl o)jhgaloi)'c r in JlecuciJ f)cs 
Monograpfrics Phlagogiqws .) 

In practice the above. layr was good except 
as regard the testing of private education 
Local examination by commissions scolaireb was 
quite unworkable But as. regards some kinds 
of school attendance the law ib along right lines 
The local authority (maym) makes out a list 
of all children in the coitfmunc Absences 
must be notified to the mayoi by the paieatb. 

The weakness of the law fit picsent consists 
in the carl}' age (11) at which ft child mny take 
evamumtions Cor the piimnvy cevtificfttc, on 
obtaining winch he may take employment 
The brightest childion, thcrefoie, can bo earliest 
forced into lahar by unscrupulous parents 

EngUiui —The early efl'afts for the protec¬ 
tion or children lay along humanitarian lilies 
The factory system made legislation to piotrct 
children from premature or overwork Jieca&nry, 
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but for two reasons compulsory education re- teontli century did Mns9nchugetts realise tho 
ceived little attention until after 1370, The first need of enforced attendance, This was one 
was the individualistic character of Englishmen of the matters to which tho State Board of 
“My impression is that such an Act (subjecting Education, created in 1837, gave its attention 
to imprisonment any parent who did not send In 1842 a child labor law was passed, in 1852 
lua child to school), if passed and attempted tho first law on compulsory attendance np- 
fco be earned out, would produce a national peared It required of each child horn 8 
commotion not much less ditugorouB than that to 14 years of ago at lenafc 12 'weeks of 
which attended a poll tax," declared Mr. Bel- attendance each ycaT, of which G should be 
lairfl, nn cxpencnccd inspectoi, in 1804, The consccutivo A fair penalty was imposed, but 
second was that the administration of odu- parents able to pi ove poverty or inability could 
cation was still a. private or philanthropic m excused. The law seems to have had little 
affair, and the State was not able to enforce force and to have claimed little attention, 
attendances Many of the absentees were children whoso 

But in 1870 and 1873 the establishment of parents had lost control of them, so the author- 
hoard schools cairied algo the principle of com- itiea turned then attention to dealing with 
pulsion, at first in the shape of powers given to truants, 

local boaicls A more complete act in 1876 Recognizing tho unsatisfactory condilion of 
laid down a variety of detailed measures for cn- existing laws, the State Board recommended 
forceincnt Parents or guardians of children a new law in 1872 This was passed next year, 
fiom 5 to 14 (originally 5 to 13) wore put under It reduced the period of compulsory attendance 
obligations to send them to a certified school 2 years (bub ting was again reused to 14 next 
every day that such school is in session, Incase year), bub extended the time each year from 
children are sent to an uncertified (inspected 12 to 20 weeks Town officials were subject 
and approved) school, the burden rests on the to a penalty if thoy icfused to cnfoice the lnw, 
parent to prove tho competency of tho school It was also made obligatory upon touns to 
Five to 13 ia still admitted ns the compulsory age provide a place for the confinement of truants, 
in certain rural districts Truant officers were made n part of the school 

A considerable list of exemptions, however, system, receiving their appointments from the 
existed. At 12 childicn could bo examined, school committee, In 1875 Superintendent 
and if found proficient could be excused from Philbrick gave expression to the need of 
further attendance A system of part-time a registry of children subject to the lnw, thus 
attendance could also be permitted by local giving xise to the school census system of 

authorities, that is. for children from 12 to 14 Massachusetts, In 1876 a fairly satisfactory 

(11 to 14 m agricultural ureas) if they had at- child labor law passed the legislature, and in 

tained a certain standard of proficiency or made 1878 it was provided that state grants could 

during 5 previous years a, required number be withheld from towns failing to carry out 
of attendances As modified by special pi □- truancy legislation. 

visions, the English law ia exceedingly complex, Like much subsequent legislation in other 
and local authorities have considcmbla latitude states, these cmly laws set good standards, but 
in itg enforcement The principle of aom- were irregularly and in Let mitten tly enforced 

pulsion has always been resisted there, as in the This matter was made the subject of a detailed 

United States, Local nuthoiitiea liavo not inqimy by the secretary of the Slate Board In 
always been zealous in executing the laws, and 198G, lie found a variety of deficiencies in tile 
their enforcement has been due largely to tlic enforcement of the law. This agent, Mr 
authorities engaged in carrying into effect Gooigc TI. Martin, made ft number of leeom- 
factory legislation, mcndations, some of which have appeared in 

In 1908 the passage of the Children’s Act subsequent legislation, Most important were 
codified n variety of legislation relating to the recommendations that the burden of proof 
children, and opened the way for nioro compre- in the case of absence should fall on the paicnt, 
licnsivc refoim measures which me now in pro- that attendance should be compulsory during 
cess of discussion Tho abolition of the half- the entire time school is in session, that the State 
time system and the development of compulsory should provide clothing and books of children 
continuation school attendance (already legal- of indigent parents, and that the cost of cducat- 
ized in Scotland) are foies hallowed nig truants should fall on a Erger arcu than the 

United States — Historical — Compulsory town — preferably the county or state He 
education in the United States occurred first in also advised tile citation of the office of state 
Massachusetts As far back as 1042 the select- agent to look after truancy, ns m Connecticut, 
men weia enjoined to compel paients to teach but this has not been adopted In 1800 com- 
their children themselves or to procuro that prchcnsive legislation was again adopted in the 
teaching for them But the need of compulsory matters of child labor and compulsory nttend- 
cdnontion ib not keenly felt in an agricultural ancc. The moat novel provisions of this le^ie- 
populntion, especially if it is homogeneous, and lntion are found in the provisions which give 
if newly arrived foreigners are not numerous, school committees tho authority to approve prl- 
Nofc till the approach of the middle of the nine- vato schools, attendance at which is considered 
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equivalent to that ab public schools, prollibita against truancy, but nothing appears to hnyo 
tho employment of children during hours oE been done, , 

school session requires the presentation of a In 1800, 27 states and the District of Colum- 
ocrtificate issued by the school authorities in bin hnd laws on compulsory education This 
tlio case of the employment of childicn un- embraced all except the Southern states, which 
dcr 16 and in effect imposes an educational hnd not begun to legislate on tho subject In 
ciusiliCkaUan. The new law seems to have nil or theso except Wisconsin, winch put 13 
worked well but many arena had insufficient ac- as tho minimum age, 14 or more was the mini- 
commodftLious for truants, and there it naturally mum ngc of exemption from school ntlendniice, 
Tailed ia sonio degree but \\\ Mama, Rhode Island, and Washington 

The early history of compulsory school legis- tho minimum ago was 15, and in Connecticut, 
Iixtion ill Connecticut seems to have been Minnesota, nnd Wyoming the mmnmnn nge was 
sunilttr to that of Massachusetts, The law 1G. More important was the amount of ntteiul- 
oxprcflsed nn ideal, but many obstacles inter- mice to be made each year, since, if the com¬ 
pered with its enforcement In the examina- pulaory attendance is considciably less than 
tion or these lows made in ISDO (Rcpl Com tho full term, tho practical difficulties in the wny 
M for IS88-18SD, pp, 470-520) the statement of enforcing the lrnv arc multiplied In 17 
occurs again and again that the law is "pTftc- states an attendance of 12 weeks weib ptc- 
tically a dead letter" The chief obstacles scribed, in 4, 16; and in 4, 20. Only one state 
were, the indifference of local public opinion; —Connecticut — inquired^ attendance na long 
the unwillingness of local police or other offi- us tho schools wcic in session, while Mnssachu- 
eials to enforce the law against individuals, setts, m effect, obtained the same tiling in 
especially those v/lvo needed the assistance that cities 

came from tho labor of children: tho lack of In all states except New Jersey it was lcported 

school Accommodations, especially for truant that school officers and then truant officers were 
children; the lack of correspondence between charged with enforcement of the law There 
the period of compulsory attendance and tho waa no centralized control except in Conneeti- 
totid session of tho schools which always pro- cut. In New Jersey police officers and con¬ 
voked irregularity and lack of regaicl for the stables wcve rcquned to cany out tlic law, 
law; and the poverty of parents In ltslegisla- Penalties inflicted on parcnfca were almost uni- 
tiou of 1872 Connecticut took tho heroic step formly fines ranging fiem SI to S20, with 
of putting the enforcement of child labor laws augmentation for repented offense Very few 
and compulsory education laws in the Jmnds of states had tiuant schools, though in Borne 
state agents, a measure which has probably cases youths could be committed to reform 
given tlml state tho most effectively enforced schools 

eystem yet devised. Tho law refused also to Only 10 states report il minimum age — 

recognize poverty of parents as a bar, thus re- ranging from 10 to 13 — below which employ- 
moving one of the commonest grounds of eva- uicnb during school hours is prohibited. In 
ts\on \3 states a certain amount of school attendance 

The following list shows the dates fit which —from 1 to 5 years —ia made a prerequisite 
tlio several states enacted compulsory education of employment, while as yet there was no refer- 
legislalion (from Repi Com, Ed 18EB-1B8D, enco to definite educational qualifications which 
p, 471), Massachusetts, 1S52; District of Coium- must be attained Twelve states tnkc some 
bin, 1864, Vermont, 1307; Now Hampshire, notice of the kind of instruction which must bo 
Michigan, Washington, 1871; Connecticut n ml given in private schools, if this is to be qc- 
Now Mexico, 1S72; Nevada, 1873; New York, eepted in lieu of attendance at public schools, 
Kansas, California, 1B74; Maine, New Jersey, but theso requirements were monger and prob- 
1875; Wyoming, 1876; Ohio, 1877; Wisconsin, ably unen forcible, Only Ohio makes attend- 
1870; Rhode Island, Illinois, Dakota, Montana, nnco compulsory beyond the minimum ago 
1883, Between 1B85 and 1SDQ Minnesota, —from 14 to 16—in ease of children not 
Nebraska, Idaho, Colorado, Oregon, and Utah employed 

made laws on the subject In 8 or more states locnl authorities were 

It is true that previous legislation had some- authorized to provide free books for children, of 
times the effect of requiring school attendance, indigent or pool parents, but as many other 

Iiv the seventeenth century Connecticut um- states provided lice books foi all pupils, this 

tated Massachusetts in penalizing selectmen, comparison is not of much value But, very Big- 

lf they did not compel parents to educate their nificanlly, 2 states — Ohio and Colorado —cn- 

clumrcn The same state in. 1813 required the able local authorities to provide free clothing, 
proprietors of manufacturing establishments to thus coming definitely into the held in aid of 
Bec i that tho children m their employ could read, children who &e par cute feel too poor to send 
writo, nnd cipher, and in 1842 the employment them to school. 

of children under 15 waa prohibited unless Present System — By 1D08 almoat nil the 
they had been instructed for 3 months in elates had enacted legislation on the subject 
the preceding year, As far back na 1850 The following table taken from the Repi Com 
towns id Maine wore authorized to make laws Ed 1008, Vol I, shows in detail the situation. 
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ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE 


STATUTORY FROVISION3 RELATING TO COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AND CHILD LADOH 


Co'ucut.aoivT Ttoncvriow 


Shi fa 


Ago 


Ajinupf period 


Penally on 
tlSQ 


Cuiuo IjABQB 


parents for 

ted 


Ago under mbich specified 
employments are forbidden 


Educational restriction* 
<Md Latar 


an 


Alabama ., , , . 


Arizona,, 
Ark an ans 


8-141 


0 months ; 20 wcoka 
OQQQCaalJVQ, 


IS la 125,. , 


California 


S-I4 


Full term. 


First, not oyer $10 or 
& d^ya’ impnacin- 
mDnl , subsequent, 
MO Lo {50, or 6 Ld 
2-11 ilnyo, or both 


Colorado, , 


B-10» 


Full term. 


35 to 425. 


Cunnoclieul, 


7-16V 


Fu\\ ionn , 


NotoxccedlngI5encb 
wcok of absence 


DoW al-e 


7-14 


5 monlha (may bo ro- 
duoed by alalrloLa 
to 3), 


FirjL Hoi oi'or |JJ , 
rdler, do l over SG 
On default, Impris¬ 
onment 2 Lo G ilayg, 


10 years. In faelanes In all 
eftsea, 12, imlcaa ot' 
phnna, or children of lho 
’.Milov, cd or \haskbled , 
12, in mill os, 


12 year 4 !, In all cases In 
manufacturing C3lab- 
JlshinoiHs, cscenL cil tu¬ 
ning 1 ndvisiLrLc3 In vaca- 
Uon , Id, unless In sup¬ 
port a parent or self, as 
specified by law, 14, In 
mines; Temples not bL 
□ LL in mines 

14 years. In any iiiercnnlilc 
or Tnaiiulucluring LSknh- 
llalmienl, workshop, ho- 
tel, or oa incssenger, clc 
Children 12 to 14, upon 
permit! nmy v, ork If par¬ 
ents nicnpaciloletl, or 
during vocation 

14 years, In anj under¬ 
ground w orkd, mine, 
ameliet, mill, or fa. clorj 
No female mnv bo em¬ 
ployed lb a conJ niJno, 


11 years, In any me- 
clianloal, mercantile, or 
manufacturing cstflb- 
HshmcnL, 


14 years, in any factory, 
workshop, or wnnurae- 
lurms cftlabUshirtmlt 
cmcrpl In canning inriiia- 
Iry. olo , or lo support 
widowed mDLhcr 


No Hi lid under 14 mny be em¬ 
ployed. during echuoi hours 
No child 11 Lo IB, wnnblo Lo 
vrho, Winy be employed In 
a manufacturing establish¬ 
ment, unless he haa attended 
school 12 weeks lho preceding 
l&ar. 


No cnlnar under 10 may work 
for gDin In. school liaura, un¬ 
less ho can road and wrllo 
English or attends wight 
School 


Unlawful lo employ children 
under 14 during school hours 
un’cfts ll’ay lia^o complied 
nUli Lho BchuDl-iUicmlancn 
Inn under 10, unable lo 
rend and write, unleas at¬ 
tending day ur night school 
Children tinder 14 may not be 
employed vlulo school is In 
acssion Children Id Lo 10 
cnimoL leave school to fan 
employ cd, unless lludr edu¬ 
cation Is satisfactory lo tLio 
local or Btate school hoard 
No child Id lo 10 may ho BO cm- 
plnyetl, unless lie has nL- 
terdtU day or nigh l school 12 
peeks lho preceding year 


District of Co¬ 
lumbia 


Full term. T 


Not exceeding 420 


Florida 

Georgia , , 


Idaho,., 


Illinois,. 


a-iG< 


Full farm, ... 


Not over |300 or 
Impmonmont n.Db 
oyer 0 months, or 
both. 


7-10 1 


Full term, lo ho nob 
less than 110 days 
of actual teaching, 


95 Lo 920 and cos La. 
aland ronmuLLed 
until paid, Penally 
Tor ftilsfl HUtcmcnla 
ns to ago or attend- 
anr-o. 43 lo 320 


Indiana . 


7-14" I 


Full term, 


39 to 125, and, In 
discretion of court. 
Imprisonment 2 Lo 
00 dnya 


14 year*, In nny faelory, 
workshop, stare, office, 
hole], theater, ni mes¬ 
senger, otc Children 12 
Lo 14 may geL per ml L to 
work In ecrlnlu cuica 

Children under 15 may not 
he employed mote lb an 
00 days without consent 
□f legal guardian 
IQ yearn, m or about any 
manufacturing calnbhHi- 
uioul, 12 >onra niter 
Jnn 1, 1007. except Tor 
support oraclr orparenla 
In specified cases 


14 years, In Bny mule, fac¬ 
tory, workshop, mercan¬ 
tile ealnbliflhmcnh laun¬ 
dry, hot el, ole', cnsccpl 
over 12 during xorations 

14 ycara, I™ fthy mcrenit- 
L|1b Institution, factory, 
office, theater, clevaLor, 
etc, or ai messenger or 
driver! LO, in or ahouL 
any mine No femnlo 
may work In or about a 
mine 

14 years, In any inanufno- 
Lurinpj or incrcanllto cs- 
Inb I J ei Inn on l, mi no, 
quarry, laumlry. renova- 
ling wotVb, baU&iy, or 
printing office No remalo 
may work in n mlno 


Children under 14 may noL da 
any viork lor wages during 
school hours, nor under 10 
In preceding employ in fills, 
unless they can read and. 
write, and attended school 
lJDdaj a preceding jrar 


After Jn«. 1, 1008, no child 
under limay bo employed ns 
In fliccrding CDlitmn Iwdh 
Clip ourcpllon IhcrD noted) 
unlres able la xvnla and has 
nLlcmlcdschool 12 weeks lb° 
preceding year, under IB t 
unless fin nl tended school 
No child under 14 may bo cm- 
pfuycd In any way durlcg 
Bchool hours 


No child 14 La Ifl nnalila lo read 
and wnlo may be employed 
unless attending on evening 
bHiooI, If Ihero Ib one Ino 
child under 14 mny bo em- 
ploj ed aLnny work for wages 
during ihe Bchool term 

Children Under ]0 unable la 
read and write English mny 
nntbo emploicd In loregalng 
cmploYincnls except m >nea- 
Vvon ol public athcrUB. 
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ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE 


gTATUTotiY rnovisioNa helatinq to compulsohy attendance and child labor —cmimutd 


CouiPDLaoTir Education 


Child Linon 


Slaio 


Aqb 


Annual Per 


\od 


Penally on 
neg 


■parents/or 


A(}n under lufticft specified Educational re&lrf chons on 
employments are forbidden child labor 


low* 


KDEU&fl. 


Kentucky ,., 


7-14 


8 - 16 * 


10 CODflEDUllVD TTCokfl, 


S conBcauliVn weeks * 
lull Iflitn In eUIgs oJ 
hist, second, Lhlrd, 
bbl| fouiLh classes 


*3to*2Q . 


FIrat, *5 to S20 , eub 
sequent, *10 LoSSD 


14 years, in any mine, f ac- 
Laryi mill, shop, laun¬ 
dry, pack in a liouso, cln- 
•valor, or a Loro where 
more than B poraora nro 
employed 

14 years. In any factory or 
pocking houaa or In or 
about any inlno ; 10, In 

any dangerous, cla , 

employment 

14 years, In n»y mine, 
workshop, fo-cLory, 
etoTCp office, hotel, ns 
measengor, elo. 


Louisiana 


14 years, In any manurac- 
lurlnff or morcnnLllo cs- 
LnhV alunont, mint, tiuJti- 
dry, carrying message a, 
etc 


Maine, .. 


7-16 


Full ti>tsn 


Nol exceeding *25, or 
imprisonment noL 
axeceding 30 days, 


14. years, In any manuf ac- 
turina or mcchnnical es¬ 
tablishment 


Maryland 1 ,, 


6 - 12 * 


Full Loren 


Not exceeding *5, 


Mam a oh Use Us 


7-141 


Full term. 


Not Diceedlng *20. 


14 years, In mill* and fac¬ 
tories (except can nl tiff 
establishments)) unlrsa 
edJ, widowed molher, or 
Invalid foLher polcly de¬ 
pendant upon such em¬ 
ployment 10 countlcfl 
osompt from low, 
l-l yenrB, in inolories. 
workshops, or mercan¬ 
tile establish mania, 


Michigan, . , 


7-10 


Full term 


Full term. 


Finn of *5 to 160, or 
Imprisonment 2 l-o 
00 days, or both 


NoL over *50, or 
Imprisonment not 
over 30 days 


14 jeorfl, In any manufac¬ 
turing or mcronnllln es¬ 
tablishment,, workshop, 
laundry, Blow, affico, 
hotel, incBsenECr ser¬ 
vice, oLd 

14 years. In factories, mIlls, 
workshops, or mines 


Mississippi, 


Missouri ,,, 


Monltoa 1 , 


i-lV 


NoL lofla ihtin y s of 
lorm Full Lerin Jo 
cl (lea of over 
600,000 


110 Lo 125 , or Impib- 
DnmenL 2 lo 10 
days, or both 


12 years, In any mill, fac¬ 
tory, or manufacturing 
cstabllslimonL 

11 3 ca re, In any mlrio, 
mnaufac luring. or mer¬ 
cantile calabliBhmcu l. 
loundiy, ota , Jn cities af 
over 10,000 , nd femnlea 
Jn mines 


B-H 1 ] 


Full term; in nn case 
leas Lban IB weeks 


IB lo 120 , 


1Q years, In miaca or under¬ 
ground works, 


No minor under 10 may work 
la a cent mine unless he can 
rend find wrlLa nnd hna al- 
Leruled school 3 motifba In 
the year 

Under 14 may not bo employed 
In any way during school 
term , nor from 11 Lo 10 Jn 
slated oflcupnliona unless ho 
can nail anil write, and at¬ 
tended school 100 dpya 
preceding icar 

Children under 11 nmy not bn 
employed in foregoing em¬ 
ploy events, nor Lo qIoIMpr, 
ilrcsa making, ax millinery 
establishments, unLeas limy 
have attended school 4 
months In preceding year 
Children uniter lfi shall tmi, hq 
ernnLoved in any nuinufuo 
Luring or mechanical esfob- 
llsjimonli evcopt during va¬ 
cation, unless Limy have 
hi loaned school ID weeks 
during preceding*year 
Na minor 12 Lo ID, unable Lo 
read and urlLo English, may 
bo cmploied wbera Llicre la 
nil evening ^chopl, unless nl- 
I Lending LhoL or another 
school 


Children under 14 muy not bo 
omplojed at any work for 
Wogca during school hours, 
from. 14 to 10 may not bn so 
employed In any factory, 
workshop or mcrcnnlilo es¬ 
tablishment 11 unable Lo rend 
and wrLla H 

Children H to 10 unable la 
read nntl wrlLo English may 
noL be employed 


Children under M yenra may 
not bo employed In nni ser¬ 
vices during BchoDl icrm; 
under school ago (16 years), 
In any occupation during 1 
school Lcrm unless (boy have 
attended scliool Lho pre¬ 
scribed period, under lfl p 
unabjo la rend and wrUo 
English, In imy Inilocr ocou- 
pntlDn (except In vacalloo) 
unless aLlcndlng day or 
wvuulng eal'GQl, 


No child S to 14 pmy bB dju- 

K loyed In any tvs y In school 
oura unless lie hea compiled 
wllh the nUondanco law, 

No boy undor ID may work 
Jn n mine unless ho can read 
and wrrlLc 

Children under 14 not to ha 
employed during Behaol Ae3- 
sLona unless t-hoy hBvo com- 

E lolcd Lho eLudlca renufred 
y law , from 14 to lfl, If 
I unablD Lo rend and wrllo 
EnglLsb- 
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attendance 


ATTENDANCE 


STATDTOHY PJiOYISIONS JIELATING TO COMPDIttHtY ATTENDANCE AND CHILD LAnOn.-a>„r(„u«d 


Compulsory Education 


1 

Elate 

Ao* 

Annuel Period 

Penalty an narenf a far 
neglect 

Nebraska 111 

NoYfl.da ,. ,. 

New Hamp¬ 

shire 11 

7-1B 

3-14 

7-14 

Two Lhirda of school 
icrrn | fn nn caSD 
loss them 12 ivccks 
Full farm la elUos, 
Jiotcf, a to 

10 weeks . B conscou- 
livo. 

S Full lurm .. ,. 

JB Lu J2B (on truant 
oJHcar),, 

First, S50 to lloo, 
subsequent, M00 to 
1200, withoostfl 
First, 510; subse¬ 
quent, 520. 

Now Jersey, , ,, 

7-irJ 

Full farm .... 

"Tunbhablo aa a dis¬ 
orderly porflon 11 

Now Meiloo ,, 

Naw York 

7—14 

1 

1 

3 mooLha... 

FuJ) term (Dot, 1 to 
June 1) 

J5 Lo 525, or Imprls- 
oumont not exceed¬ 
ing 10 days 

Firet, not axseisdlng 
15 , subsequent, 
not exceeding J50, 
or lmprlaon Tn[ . n t 
noL oinccdlng JD 
dayfl, or both fina 
and fm prls on.ru □ nt 

North Carol Id a 


]fl weeks i. 

Jfl to 52B,,, .. 

North DukoU. 

j 9— 14 11 

1 

&-14 

Full farm.. 

55 Lo 420 (on flnhnol 
official). 

Ohio.. .. 

Lt4 11 

Full Larin . In no case 
loss than 24 weeks, 

1 

gffto520; on ifcfalllt, 


Imprisonment from 
10 t a 30 days 

Oklahoma . | 

B-IO 

3 Lo 0 months 11 . , , 

110 !.□ .. 

Orogou. , . 

0-U 1 

nnd * Full torm.. 

43 Lo $25 fine. q r Im¬ 
prisonment 2 Lo 10 

1 days, or both 

Pod nsylvanla, , 

S-IO" 

1 

Full iorni i but Iho 
fichqol board o( 
eneh diatrlat has 
Pawn? Lo reduco 
Lhla to pot leas than 
70 per cent of Lho 
term 

First, not Breeding 
42 ; subsequent, 

not exceeding 45; 

on default, ItuprLs- 
onmenL, nrfi.|., not 
DVorSdaya, Bubse- 

quiinl, sol over 5 

Rhodo Island , 

7-16“ 

Full Lerm. 

Not exceeding )20 , 


□in i-D Lad on 


Adi umfeY specified 
employments art forbidden 

14 y&nrs, lh nny mnnufae- 
inoiuring Q r mere an tile 

caLubliahraont, office, 
UoLol, 0C0 


12 yoflTB, In nay mnnufaa- 
Lurjng catnblialinioQl 


14 years, la factories, work¬ 
shops, mJlla, or jmnu- 
fnclurln^ cilubllah- 
intDla, also mines, 


14 years, fn faator/cs, If 
14 lu 10, Lho child must 
hnvo nlLendcd echool 
13o days Lho preceding 
yenr, arul bes ablo 1 q rend 
anil write English, and 
cipher, Similar provi¬ 
sions niinly r ln places of 
over 3000 DoiiuinUon, | 
lo work In mcrcanLllo 
establishments, business 
tlfficcfl, rcallHjranlP, ho¬ 
lds, express or Tneasen- 
fiOr B nr vice, cicepL for 
( children over 12 In small 

f lacca during vacation 
V work la nr nbouL 
mines id years le tba 
minimum No fcintilo 
may work In a. mine 
12 yoora In nny factory or 

manufacturing calnb- 

llabmonl, (dotia not apply 
Lo ova Lor cunning and 
packing) , 12 ycarfli In 

mines employing over 10 
mon(boys) | children 12 | 
Lo 13 may bo eunnlojcd | 
In In claries only nj? 
appron ticca 

12 Venn, In mines, fac¬ 
tories, and workahepa 
(constitution cl SlnLc), 


14 years, |n any factory, 
workshop, hviafncea of* 
flue, mqrcanilln ealab- 
Ifah merit, liolol, ns nips' 
Bengnr, ole. 

10 years, in mmea (no girls 
In mlnca]. 

14 ycara, In Qny factory, 
store, workshop, In nr 
nbouL any mine, or in 
tiro telegraph, telephone, 
□ r public messenger ser¬ 
vice. 


14 years, In any employ¬ 
ment, QxccpL domosLlo, 
coal mining, or farm la¬ 
bor | IA years fn coal 
mines ; 11 years in nr 
Rboul Ilia oUlaido work' 
Jugs oT coql mines CilrU 
may nat work [n or 
about coal mines, 

13 years before. 14 after 
Deo SI, 1WK1, In any fac¬ 
tory, manufacturing or 
fa nainess ealnbttahmcnt. 


Educaiiwial restriction* on 
rMld hbo r 

No ch>Jd under 14 mikybn urn- 
ployed In any acrvico during 
school hours 


No child Under 14 may bo em¬ 
ployed during sell ddI ec^lotS. 
nar under 10 If unublo to read 
and wriio English No mi¬ 
nor unable lo read nn d wrlla 
English may be employed 
unless n l tending day or 
□vcnlng BchDDl, If any Is held. 

Children under ID must havo 
nil ended srhool J2 n/'t'ks I ho 
preceding year as a condi¬ 
tion of employment 


Enlawful fo employ (n nny 
buBinean or service child 
under J 1 during bcHdoI farm, 
1 1 Lo 10, unless ho has at¬ 
tended lOO dnys preceding 
year, nnd can read nnd vvrllo 
English, and cipher, or (in 
first and second class clLles) 
has completed elementary 
course or nLleridq eve nieg 
hcIidoL L0 necks n year See 
precfdlw^ roJumn 


Apprentices, 12 |o 13 j ears, 
mu hI liava attended school 4 
moiUhi] Jp preceding 12 


Children under 14 may noL be 
eninlnyed In nny manner 
(lunnw echoed hours unltaa 
they Favo BLlonded school 12 
weeks during the ye nr 
No child Lctviccfi 14 and IQ 
may bo employed m fore¬ 
going occupations without n 
schooling certificate, 


Foregoing employment* for¬ 
bidden lo any child 14 la 10 
uhle&s ho alf ended Behoof fCO 
daysjprectdbm year fi/id can 
roadEngibh. Nn child under 

14 rntyw employ ed In any 
work for compensation dur¬ 
ing school hours, 

No child H to IQ maybe em¬ 
ployed unless ho con read 
nnd write Englkh and haj 
compiled with (ho school 
laws, 


Children under 13 may noL 
bo employed eioept during 
echoed vacations. 
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ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE 


flTATUTOjlY PROVISIONS RELATING TQ COMPUI501VY ATTENDANCE AND CHILD LALOil Conbn nad 


SJoU Abb 

South Carolina. . • 


CoUpOUOnY fiptTQATlON 

, Annual PeiW on parols for 

neqlect 


8a u th PbV^ U ft-14. 1 

Tonfti»teo ., ( lT ) 
T«Aj, ... * 


Fuff tcrmj but tff&- jlo to $20 nnJ cost*,' 
LrkLs may rcdqeb \l stand cammUU*! 

\o Vi> Yso&a, \1 llUpfrld, 

ccaswullvs. 


Utah. 8-10 


VarroouL,*.. 0-16" 


20 -ffcflka, 10 CQniifinu- Pint, w>t oic^dlrS 
Ifvoj fa cltfos of 916, subsequent 

ihu laV find Hi olasa not g seceding 930, 

3Q Anoka, 10 cop- wlLh coate, 

aeeUilve. 

Full Idrin . 95In 115 .«,* 




Washington,, > 6-J5 


Wwt Virginia. J &-M [ 


Tint, J2 io IID; buV 

scquonl, 9 B Ld *20 


( Not oyor 125, , , 


.First, 12, subsequent, 

* 5 . 


Wisconsin .,, ,1 7-1-f 1 


Full (crm in 1st c/n-?a tff (□ |fi0 And cdsCs, 
cities; in 2d dnsa or Imprfaonincni 


in «u 

citlpa not. Ic&a Lhnn 
B, cJaon'bora nut 
less than 0 school 
months, 


not CiVrt 3 UUHtUtti 

or both 


Acla under udjcA specified | 
employments are/oriidctgn 
10 years after May 1,1003 , 

11 after May i, 100-1“, 

12 after May 1, 1005, Hi 1 
aoy Ifloj-wj-, min ci, or 

. IftiUto BatfthUaluncfl.t, 
except llwt certain eelf- 
&2 pendout children may 
work Lu. the latter, 

I-f jeors, In mines ,, <, 


U years, la workshops, 
factories! qr mines, 

12 years. In mills, Inalories, 
manufacturing or other 
(j^labJLtbinDnjs using 
machinery f 10 yoarfl Vri 
mtbeft, ufsUHimca, or 
browerico 

U years, In mines (ebu- 
1 slit tit Ion of Sis to). 


12 ynnm, for ally raiiTnml 
company or la nny mill, 
tectery, quarry, or \vork. 
shop, or oarrying mos- 

yews, alter Mnrrii 1, 
1000. 14 niter March 
t, Jf?20, In any factory, 
workshop ■ lnercnritWo LV 

tebllshmont, nrniSnc.tv 
cepl Jjj rorln/n wises of 
pttd oyeT >2, 

M years, In mines (boys) , 
12 (bays), 111 lha OUleddo 
Ti^sVJ^a ot ft coUwry, 
14, fn Qny luclory* nwi, 
\COTkBbt)]i, or sloro, by- 
fl5 la Hi (iv Bpet(« 
Red cobOT of need 
12 jearsi la limlorits , 1 

tfndtehtflisr, rncreaoUI© 
of imnmnotoTibB Mteb- 
luhinent, H in. mines 
/no plrJa may work in 
mines) 

12 years, In nuY flOnttpa- 
lion, U, In fDOtones, 
workshops, mines , 11 

to JO, Jn any «u?oiipffllbn 
wlLljout spaolrtcd vn-Hlon 
permit 


EtUicitftoual restriction* an 

chi?d fellor 

Children may rvorlc f« tejrt/lo 
csinblUlutiQnle lu 3 ana, , 
ami August if LhHy have at¬ 
tended Bsliool 4 niDutbs dur¬ 
ing tka year and can. read 
npd write. 


No qhUd 9 lo 14 loliecirpJoVetl 
during school hours un\oaa 
he fins attended scfiOQf 12 
we ok a during iho ytm. 

Unlawful lo employ chi I (ban 12 
lo Id who cixnnol rend oml 
Writa English, In roJllB, inc- 
loilca, aln, cprtnln wlf-dc- 
jpancfetit cliff drab eaoflpted. 


Wyoming,, , ,f 7-14 [fl mouths. . [ Not exceeding 925 ,,,,' 


United SlAlen 
Wwn tlurl 
tcirltarfcaj i 


14 yesra. In mfuns, To- 
malt’s rosy not work In 

mines, (Const ilutlpn,) 
13 ycarff 1 lo (ho uodcr- 
grotmd worklnRq ol nny 
mine 


No cldld under 15 ivho hns not 
Gam pie ted tha D-ycor school 
courao may bo omploycd in 
any tallrocd, factory, mim , 
or quarry work, or j/j dollv- 
ocloR mcasngeqi exccpL out 
of a oh a of hours 


Ch/Mraa ufftfer lG maj' not h© 
employed wblla the bcJiooIs 
i\rc. In teuton, uulcsa. c^cuBed 
by tbo school supcrln Ltm/Jenf 


Nu cldld under 14 ehall he so 
ernpfqyetl thu-wli arhaa) IctiO 
U it hinders regular nltend- 
aucQ 


Cfilfcfrcft 12 lo 14 may nol b(l 
employed In rmy otcvpaiUm, 
except during school \ftca- 
tiona by BpcnJjcrJ wrIUmi 
pertml, iu sloros, offices, ho¬ 
tels, morcAntffa Gsinbrlsh- 
mcnU, laundries, or publia 
iticasongerservlre, where Ihev 
rcsld a (dors no l npnly lol arm - 
log or other outdoor 'aork) 


• or parents J Jn<?Juslv?, 

iork ihLinbcl*^ & others 

, . ct ol \502, whose bpmntlon va Uru'led in 

‘ Udm LflCffi and fourth In JOGS and oiler. 

■ * 0 hours a day, 

.. ■ 1 lo rftftil and WrJta English 

« Uoc^ nat apply to Children over u wuu U u> u are regularly employed oUiccwlao inufll 

a l Icd d a ram ma r, □ r high, or manual t r? Inlag school, 

Law docs not take cfTecI, In sny county unili yolcd by IhP rounly , does nob apn)y loll ftoumlea, nor lo children over 12 Ian - 
lolly ^Ployed at liomo or ,rr In (he dfaeredon of flehoaf hoonfs 

■ Ncvv ^bplttaUiQ to children cjyor 13 who can tend and wrli a English and. aco regularly ciunlaycd lu u&al'il ef^vlra, 

“ Not "pplfoahfa to children oyer 13 who are law fully employed 

„ ., , cofnp^abory alionnanfe act ,5Tfls passed In 1VO &apply fog only lo Clalliomo itfid Union counlloni one lor Campbell and 

HcalicoUaUtalo 1007 Children oytr |Bi or under h,whacvanco coroHml, muatnilend the full term Lhoy are onrolW for, 

Computaac) attaad&aao f^tv opdaasf wf(fi tho YdIOm of any coumy, efty or U)wn, 
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Enforcement of the Law , — Contemporary 
attendance legislation > involves the following 
chief factora: (a) A minimum age of universal 
attendance; (5) a minimum ago unless certain 
educational requirements have been met, 
(a) the obligation of attendance beyond the 
minimum age if child is not regularly employed, 
(d) amount of attendance each yunr made 
obligatory, and its distribution within the 
school year; (c) special requirements and ex¬ 
emptions, nnd (/) machinery of enforcement, 

(a) Throughout almost the entire United 
States somo school attendance is compulsory 
from 7 or 8 years of age to 14, Alabama, 
Georguij Florida, South Carolina, Texas, nnd 
Virigmin have nob legislated on the subject 
(1900); and in North Carolina nnd Ten¬ 
nessee legislation so far passed is applicable 
only to special sections, ([>) Massacluisetts, 
Now Yaik f Idaho, New Hampshire, and others 
require certain educational qualifications, other¬ 
wise at tendance is compulsory to 16. Tho 
(1908) law of New Jersey sets an upper 
limit of 17 for all who hnvo not completed 
the eight grades, those finishing tho elementary 
school course may nob leave until 15 (c) A 

number of states require, especially in cities, 
that children under 16 must attend school regu- 
liLTly unless definitely employed Illinois, Maty- 
laud, Pennsylvania, and Missouri (St Loilifl 
and Kansas City only) are examples, (d) Laws 
on compiiifloiy education lmvc frequently been 
nullified because the amount of attendance 
each year waa not specified, and consequently 
evasions were ensy. Even yot some states 
prescribe n minimum amount, e g Iowa, 10 
consecutive weeks; Missouri (outside of St. 
Louis), not leas than half the term, Nebraska, 
two thuds of term The majority of states 
having well-developed legislation now make 
attendance obligatory for the entire term 
dining which scliool is m session (c) Ito- 
ccntly special legislation in some states pro¬ 
vides for compulsory attendance from 8 to 
20, at Stale School for Deaf Nebraska, Min¬ 
nesota, and North Carolina (for whites), luivo 
somewhat similar legislation. In early stages 
poverty of parents paved the way for exemptions, 
but the modern tendency is away from tins 
Many states piovido Tor supplying free books 
to needy childien, In Ohio and Colorado boards 
of education must give aid m clothing where it 
is necessary In some largo cities philanthropy 
has secured the provision of echolaiships tor 
thoso whose parents need aid in keeping chil¬ 
dren at school, (/) Much good legislation 
relating to children breaks down because of 
poor machinery of enforcement. In Connect¬ 
icut there is a state agent with assistants who 
attends to the execution of laws on compul¬ 
sory education nnd child labor. In all other 
states tho enforcement of the law is local In 
lionurbim areas school boards and local con¬ 
stables are authorized to proceed against par¬ 
ents failing to keep children in school, in cities 


it is now common to constitute special attend¬ 
ance officers with limited police powers* 
Most of this machiuory is yet very defective. 
Two main difficulties present thcmselveB in the 
way of reform 1 — 

Registration of children .—The lack of ade¬ 
quate registration of tho school children con¬ 
tributory to a given school is tho first, In the 
absence of any registration the attendance 
officers do not know at the beginning of tho 
year what children are eligible for attendance 
at school. They do not know what children 
arc being sent to parochial schools, and they 
have no eyetematic means of finding the chil¬ 
dren who are legitimately out or school owing to 
health conditions In case children are obliged 
to attend ovening school thero ]3 no ndequato 
means of knowing whotlicr such attendance is 
made or not. At the end of tho year there is 
no evidence as to how much of school attend¬ 
ance a given pupil has made. Attendance 
officers arc obliged to do their work in a moat 
unsystematic fashion, seeking ohildron in pnrkB 
and other places of resort 

All of these difficulties are to bo obviated 
through a system of registration by which all of 
the children of a given area will bo enrolled on 
cards and these cards kept in some central place 
in the area, preferably tho school principals 
office The attendance officers Could take theso 
cards shortly after the opening of school and 
make note of all children not attending The 
attendance of local parochial schools could then 
be taken, and there would finally remain a small 
number of names unaccounted for. The attend¬ 
ance officer would then immediately visit 
the homes of these ohildrcn and take account of 
tho reasons far their absence. A similar pro¬ 
cedure would apply in the ease of enforcing 
ovening school attendance for pupils from 
14 to 16 

In the enforcement of compulsory education 
a scnous difficulty has arisen in the matter of 
counting the equivalence of nonpublia educa¬ 
tion This imposes serious difficulties on 
officers engaged in the enforcement of the law. 
The Ohio compulsory law required every 
parish school to fuiniflh the names, ages, and 
places of residence or its pupils. One largo 
school refused to do thiB on constitutional 
grounds, but the Supicinc Court decided that 
the law was not unconstitutional, in that it did 
not really interfere with the right of parents to 
educate children according to tho dictates of 
their conscience. 

Again a series of difficulties wero encountered 
in Wisconsin nnd Illinois about 1890 regarding 
the states' right to inapcct the quality of instruc¬ 
tion given in private schools. Nothing ifi ac¬ 
complished for the Stale by mere attendance. 
The aa-callcd Bennett law m Wisconsin open¬ 
ing the way to state inspection of private schools 
was fought nnd finally repealed, but it is a fact 
that MflaeachuacUs, Connecticut, and fthodo 
Island havo all along recognized the right of 
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inspection of private schools, though in no very 
formal manner, To a certain extent compulsory 
attendance m v&l stand or full with tho right of 
inspection of private schools. 

From the gfcart it has been found tlmt tho 
satisfactory; execution of attendance laws re¬ 
el nirca special adjustments within the schools, 
Children forced to come to school ngninst their 
will, qt with little interest in school, cannot pc 
classified with children who attend regularly, 
Those disposed to be truants should have special 
schools where close discipline may bo exercised. 
Those merely irregular need _ ungraded or 
specially graded classes for their nccoinmoda- 
tion. Under farmer conditions of administration 
it was customary to expel the incorrigible pupil 
Fro n school, Whatever tho efi'eot of this on the 
pupil expelled, it at least lmd the affect of 
removing from the schoolroom what was 
commonly a source, of moral contagion and of 
great difficulty to tho teachoi. This class of 
children still exists, and no adequate compul¬ 
sory measures can bo directed toward them 
unless special schools aro provided. The school 
authorities thomaelvca will hardly cooperate in 
enforcing the law ir such is not tho ease, New 
York State passed its hist compulsory law in 
1974; alter fourteen years' tnnl it \vns found 
that tho law had not modified school attend mace, 
had not scoured the cooperation of echool 
principals, and was substantially a dead letter. 
Tho machinery for its axocution was inadequate, 
but at bottom it was a question of lack of ac¬ 
commodation for the difficult pupil. 

Within recent- years it lias become obvious 
that at leaat three and probably four different 
types of special class or school are ncccssQry in 
nay city to procure tho adequate cany mg out of 
fcho law. fa) Those pupils who have become 
quite incorrigible, and whose parents have lost 
control or them, must be sent to nil institutional 
Hchool, committed for a term of years, Only 

thoroughgoing reform is adequate (fc) A dny 
truant school, where hours are long and manual 
work abundant This school, while allowing 
pupils to sleep at home, should aim primarily 
to kcop them off tho street and away from 
contagion of bad company Such schools do 
not evat in America, but are. found in English 
cities, (c) Special classes should bo provided 
for pupils who cannot easily be brought under 
tho ordinary school discipline, These clnsses 
may Imvc the same programs nfl tho ordinary 
cUaao'i, but should bo under charge or teachers 
of sufficient maturity, experience, and personal 
clmmctor to cope with this type of child, 
(d) Possibly a fourth typo of class should bo 
foe those who by irregular atUndimcc have 
hopelessly fallen ftwoy from the regular class 
attainments, 

Tim registration of children ia not a function 
that can bo adequately carried on by the polico 
department, It should center around the 
sahool, and the officers responsible foTit should 
be finally amenable to the education authorities, 


Labor officials and others concerned with the 
enforcement of child labor laws, inspection, and 
00 forth, dealing as they do with the minority 
of school children, should always have access to 
tlio registration cards in order to get any special 
information that they might require. Calcu¬ 
lations Wave shown that, with the system of 
registration once started, an average of one 
attendance officer to Tout or fwa thousand 
school children can easily carry out the provi¬ 
sions of compulsory registration, The cards 
should be so arranged as to receive at the end 
of each year a statemant of the amount of 
attendance made by each pupil, whether in 
public or private school, and nlso some state¬ 
ment as to reasons for absence 
Until some adequate system or registration 
is enforced, and tho machinery for it built up 
Within the school flystem, it would appear that 
a great many of our efforts in the direction of 
compulsory attendance must be futile, and must 
also tend to bring the law into contempt 

Classification and Tmatment of Truants — 
The second difficulty lies in the Unsatisfactory 
methods of classifying and treating the pupils 
who have nlrendy become addicted to truancy, 
or who arc misfits n& far ns the school is con¬ 
cerned. It is well known that principals of 
ecUq els will often 1ml to aid in the enforcement 
of the law when the boy concerned is one who, 
if forced back into school, does not profit by its 
work and is a continual source of disturbance. 
The ordinary schoolroom is not and should not 
bo n reform school, and a principal often feels 
justified in ref using to inflict on a schoolroom 
with forty well-disposed, pupils, a boy who lma 
become oddicted to trimncy, and hna become a 
possible source of moral contagion to tho re¬ 
maining children The school principal knowa 
that one. or two spoiled children may claim an 
altogether dispioportioimte share of the teacher's 
time and energy, and may also very iimtcnnlly 
demoralize the schoolroom On the other hand 
it may not be at all practicable to send such a 
boy to the reform school 
The obvious lcincdy lies in the fuller develop¬ 
ment iff disciplinary classes, one of which at least 
should be attached to each large school, mu! the 
principal should imvc full power of Commitment 
to this disciplinary class The disciplinary class 
would, of course, be an ungraded class, and the 
teacher should be Rpecinlly selected and com¬ 
pensated, and not more than 20 or 25 boyfl 
should be kept m a room. Attendance in this 
disciplinary class should continue an long as it 
seeing that the pupil is mentally or morally a 
misfit for tho regular schoolroom 

Beyond tins disciplinary class there should 
be a day tmnnt aahool of a type not now found m 
America-,, hut which is working very successfully 
in certain English cities This day truant 
school should receive all children who aTO too 
incorrigible for the disciplinary class, and who 
possess homes which arc capable of supplement' 
mg the school work. In tile day truant school 
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the program should be very dilTerent from that 
in tile elementary school, The school day 
should he long, from 9 to 12 horn a There 
should be abundant opportunity for super¬ 
vised play, and half of the working hours 
should be given to some form of industrial work, 
11 y this means the boys would he kept off the 
streets', something which is not practicable In 
the oiclinary school, The systematic course of 
treatment would result in tlio building up of 
right habit's, and the school itself would keep 
in close touch with the homos 

Of course, for children who have got quite 
beyond the control of the parents, or who come 
from so-called broken homes, the ordinary 
boarding reform school ia the only solution 
These schools already exist, and the procedure 
for the commitment af cases to them is well 
known, Until we lmvo some such fundamental 
classification and segregation of the more diffi¬ 
cult eases of truancy as that pioposcd ftbovCj it 
would be very difficult to enforce the law with 
regard to a large group of boys foi whom it ia 
especially necessary 

The American attitoa are obviously moving 
toward certain, standards in compulsory at¬ 
tendance which will partly depend upon de¬ 
velopment of additional school facilities. For 
example, child labor legislation, la increasingly 
closing up industries to youths under 16. 
The raising of educational standards will com¬ 
pel many children to attend school until they 
arc 10. The State will provide for those 
who arc demonstrably needy, rather than allow 
dependent parents to withhold from children 
their educational heritage. The increasing 
appreciation of the need of vocational education 
will result in the provision or special school 
facilities Tor imparting either the whole or part 
of this education. It is not improbable that 
the advanced position of Germany in this 
re ape at (i.c, compelling children from fourteen 
to eighteen to give part time to continuation 
education of a vocational or other diameter), 
will be imitated. Special schools will bo pro¬ 
vided for defectives and delinquents, and at¬ 
tendance at these made obligatory Ulti¬ 
mately a complete system of registration of 
all children must be provided, to he carried on 
by attendance officcis and centralized in each 
limited school area, not only for the enforce¬ 
ment of attendance, but foi obtaining com¬ 
pliance with child labor legislation, and tlia 
provision of medical or other aid D. S. 

See tivticlea on Ciuld Lilian, Official State 
Publications on Education, nnd on the va¬ 
rious national systems 
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ATTENTION,—The Conscious Activity of 
the Mind Attention is the great gateway of 
the mind. Through it must puss every sen¬ 
sation and every idea which would gain access 
to the field of consciousness. This fact is 
some times expressed by saying that the mind 
always has a focus point, that thoughts mo¬ 
mentarily in this focus arc more intense, or 
nt limt clearer and more distinct, than those 
outside Only such thoughts ns gain entrance 
to thia focus really come to full and complete 
consciousness. Many others succeed in forcing 
their way into the margins of the focus, but 
further than that they do not get This selec¬ 
tive property of mental activity, this fact of con¬ 
centration it is to which the term ,f attention" 
ia applied. Evidently it is one of the most 
fundamental at tributes of the mind and one 
which must condition every stage of mental 
development nnd education. We may well 
ask first what influences are responsible for the 
PAiccesB or failure of particular items to secure 
a place in this focal region of the mind 

Primarily, no doubt, one's inherited nervous 
organization is tin? most important element 
A child may be rclalivcly more sensitive to 
sound than to In thia ease Ilia primitive 

consciousness will tend to be dominated by 
auditory experiences rather than by those of a 
visual kind In later life this binB toward one 
Sensory realm may load to the formation or a 
serious interest, winch will control hia entire 
career He may thus be led to become a 
musician, Certain sorts of stimulation appeal 
strongly to all of us by virtue of our common 
human ancestry nnd without regard Lo the 
peculiar personal organization which we may 
clianco to have acquired in the vicissitudes of 
inheritance. All intense stimuli thus tend to 
arouse attention All emotional objects, such, 
for example, as Llioso which occasion fear, anger, 
lovo, and all the stronger feelings, Lend similarly 
to transfix our atLonlion at the expense of Jess 
exciting competitors, On the other luind, nt- 
tcntion is often drawn through the influences 
of experience to objects which inherently pos¬ 
sessed no attraction In IhH way one may be 
led into some form of employment with no 
other interest than the securing of a livelihood, 
but in the progress of lime the duties therewith 
connected may take on nn interest which 
renders them most alluring to attention. 

Psychologists have been in the habit of using 
several classifications of the various ways in 
which wd exercise our attention. They spenk 
of sensory or ideational attention, depending 
on the particular nature of the conscious fact 
to which wo attend. If some object present to 
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fcho physical Bcnses is the focus of attention, 
wg hftvo | the first variety; if the object ia a 
thought in the mind of something not present 
to tho senses, we lmvc the second form, Again 
they apeak of immediate or derived attention, de¬ 
pending an whether tho thought is one possess¬ 
ing inherent interest or one gaining its power 
over tho inincl by virtue of some relation to 
another object itscIF having suoh attractive¬ 
ness. Tho interest of tho youth in the maiden 
is direct, His intorest in his profession may be 
only indirect or mediato, brought about by the 
possibility that it may afford means to care for 
the maiden^ Doth these divisions seem to bo 
based on circumstances more 01 lesa extrinsic 
to the net oT attention itself. A more genuinely 
intrinsic] division ia that into spontaneous, 
involuntary, and voluntary attention 

Spontaneous attention is sufficiently ex¬ 
plained, perhaps, by the very title, Whenever 
wcj attend willingly and without effort, wo havo 
in Homo -measure spontaneous attention. In 
the life of the child such attention is manifested 
by tho response to almost every form of sensory 
stimulation It ia manifested by everybody 
through the interest in objects which appeal 
to our feelings strongly, especially those which 
plenso or excite us powerfully, Involuntary 
attention ia represented by such experiences 
na those in which \vo are assailed by some ex¬ 
tremely intensa stimulation, like a violent noise 
to which we are obliged to attend, momentarily 
at least, whether wo so desire or not. Morbid 
ideas sometimes exercise a similar coercive 
jnnuencc ovor attention. The mind cannot 
leave them alone, no matter how great the 
etforfc, \oluntary attention ia exercised when¬ 
ever we attend as a result of a definite purpose 
and effort so to do. The student implying 
himself to his task in tho fnco of distraction 
rc I^onta this form of mental activity. 
Different as these three kinds of attention 
at in at sight appear, there is reason to think 
tlmt they arc in reality derivatives of a common 
primitive typo, i >e , spontaneous attention. 
As the mind gains in maturity, its ideas become 
Bvstcijmtizcd and arranged with reference to 
dofinito desires and purposes The need of 
iQod mid warmth may be taken ns illustrations 
ol lnlluencea which from tho very beginning 
exermso pr^siiro on the mind, and thereby 
httlG by ItUIo farce attention to display pref¬ 
erence for such objects nncl ideas as arc pleas¬ 
urably related to these items, with a corre¬ 
sponding neglect or all other competing items, 
ilus organization of a set of relatively penna- 
nent intercsta ia the beginning of voluntary 
attention, which thua grows out o! tho siion- 
Umooui type of attentive process, [nvoluntary 
attonl'on in tho cjibc or ideas is essentially 
pathological. In the cnae of sense stimuli 
occasioning tins form of attentive response, it 
r • 8fl “Prewion of tlic evolutionary 
o? Blvln Pi llcccl t0 at-fong stimuli ho many 
of whicli nra dangerous for tho oignniflm, If 


violent stimulations did not contain menace 
for tho welfnro of the individual, most of tho 
instances of involuntary attention would never 
occur. Until voluntaiy purposes arc foimcd 
involuntary attention is indistinguishable from 
sp on tan ecus attention When these purposes 
are matured, involuntary attention remains 
as a safeguard against too great absorption in 
purely inteHootual forms of interest with for¬ 
getfulness of the possible dangers and demands 
of physical nature 

One of the interesting problems connected 
with attention ia that of the number of objects 
to which wo can attend simultaneously. A 
great many striking experiments have been per¬ 
formed, showing that in a practical way tho 
number of elements which may enter into the 
focus of attention varies widely under different 
circumstances. For example, if 3 letters bo 
exposed to tho eye for a fraction of a second, 
it maybe impossible to read more than one of 
them with certainty But if they spell n word, 
they can be readily recognized, and under such 
conditions even more letters may be correctly 
read in the same period of time However 
many elements may thus enter into an object 
of attention, they are combined bv the mind 
into essentially one "thing/ 1 so that psycho¬ 
logically speaking it may be said that we 
attend to but one object jit a time. Tho 
problem as to how many movements we can 

J icrform nt once must be sharply separated 
rom tho problem just stated: Wo can do an 
indefinite numbei of tilings at one time, the 
only limitation being nntLvc skill and practice. 
But such achievements do not involve attending 
to each part of tho activity. Indeed, it is 
only as wo learn to get along without attending 
to the details that our skill rises toward per¬ 
fection. 

Another interesting feature of attention is 
tho fluctuating or rhythmic character of it, 
The reasons for these fluctuations have boon 
sought m various directions; they have been 
attributed to fatigue in the muscles involved m 
the retention of our bodily attitudes, they 
have been inferred to fatigue in the cells of the 
cerebral coitex, etc. Indeed, some evidence 
hna recently boon brought forward to discredit 
tho bclicT that the fluctuations cue really attnb- 
utablo to attention at all But in a practical 
way there can bo no doubt that attention has 
periodic shifts Certainly if we wish to con- 
tinuo our attending to a given subject of 
thought, we find it necessary to keep noting 
bo me thing- new about it, Simply to fixate it 
m a blind sort of fashion results in our suddenly 
finding ourselves attending Lo something quite 
foicign to the topic with which we started. 
The length of these periods of fluctuation de¬ 
pends on many clrouinstauccfl which foibid 
any general statement But they mny be 
said to be relatively brief, in many instances 
not more than 2 or 3 seconds, often much less. 
Attention sustains certain important rein- 
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tions to other parts of mental life which deserve 
special mention. In the Arab place, attention 
\a all-important for memory. A good memory 
depends on many factors, but on nono more 
invariably than upon attention. Nine tenths 
of nil the inability to re member which vexes 
the life of the ordinary person, and especially 
the ordinary school child. ia duo to inattention, 
i c attention to something other than the 
thing to be remembered On tha other lmnd, 
nil persons who possess good memories are 
capable of concentrating their minds with 
firmness and at will upon the matter u\ hand. 
Five minutes of such coneentiated attention ia 
worth im hour of the diffused and wandering 
attention which ia the best contribution that 
many students ever make to their intellectual 
development. 

Attention is also related to habit, to will, and 
to motor activities m the most intimate manner, 
It is a commonly accepted dootrine among 

f isychologiets tlint attention is the cardinal fact 
n the exercise of the will What wo attend to ia 
that which determines what wo will. Indeed, to 
attend fixedly to an idea of action with complete 
disregard of all competing ideas is to will the 
act Only by the power of inhibiting ideas is 
any idea ever prevented from immediately 
occasioning action. To attend unwaveringly 
to an idea is to forestall this inhibitivo process 
and thus bring action to pass The principles 
of attention arc accordingly the principles of 
tho will Nob only, however, arc motor 
activities consequences of attention, they nro 
also conditions of its occurrence To giva 
attention to an object of vision requires a 
certain accommodation of tho muscles of tha 
eye The same thing ia true of auditory atten¬ 
tion, and oven attention to ideas involves cer¬ 
tain bodily attitudes which facilitate, if they do 
not render possible, tho directing of attention 
to intellectual ends. In the laafc caso thcao 
attitudes are generally such as tend to flssuro 
ricedom from distraction and tho securing of 
an easy bodily position from which fatigue will 
nob speedily arise. It is furthermore a com¬ 
monplace of modern psychology that habits are 
built up by a alow process in which we first 
give attention to the various steps in the 
coordination to be learned, whereupon little 
by little we find ourselves coming into posses¬ 
sion of the power to execute the net, whatever 
it may be, without any thought and with an 
increasing speed and accuracy that is almost 
iniiftculous Learning to master tho type¬ 
writer or Lhc piano will illustrate the point 
Altontion to motor activities is therefore the 
first step m that most significant of all the 
chapters of our lifa accomplishments, t'.e. the 
process by means of which wo come to command 
UuiuUcda of automatic acta which take charge 
for us of the routine of cveryrlay affairs Walk¬ 
ing, eating, dressing, — what is there which does 
not illustrate the matter? 

Tho foregoing sketch contains certain obvioua 


implications for education id procedure an (3 
theory An attribute of the mind which ib of 
fundamental consequence for memory, Tot will, 
and for the formation of habit must possess 
extreme importance for education. The sig¬ 
nificant educational problems which center 
about attention may be formulated as follows. 

How can oluldren be taught concentration 
of attention? Without such concentration 
memory can never be reliable, nnd efficiency of 
□very kind will be on a low level. How can 
voluntary attention be superposed upon spon¬ 
taneous and involuntary attention, or inatten¬ 
tion, as the latter conditions are often culled ? 
No one has achieved any material mastery over 
himaelf who cannot at will control hi a atten¬ 
tion even amid distractions. 

On the whole, modern psychology agrees 
with pedagogicnl pi notice in the general char¬ 
acter of the reply which it makes to these ques¬ 
tions, Concentration can only bo gamed by 
successful appeal to interest (qu.) This 
interest may be of n highly vicarious type, aa 
when, under the older ltfgnne, the birch wna 
introduced to secure concentration of attention 
upon classical literature. Or it can be direct, 
ns in tho modern efforts ao to arrange the 
curriculum as to meet the child's mind on the 
level of its mvtWo vital needs. In actual execu¬ 
tion tins latter method is often charged with 
sentimentalism and mushinees. It is not yot 
clear that consequences such ns would justify 
this charge necessarily emanate from it 
Voluntary attention is generally procured by 
thG appeal ta the indirect rewards, and natur¬ 
ally, for such attention is precisely that variety 
where in the nature of the case interest is noL 
felt in tho task itself. Here again, however, 
tha actual pmcLieo differs widely, in some 
schools the incentive comes almost wholly from 
fear of punishment, in other schools it is con¬ 
nected with rewards of one Eort or another. In 
whatever manner gamed, nothing is clearer than 
the fact that in one way or another the capacity 
to aland being boratl and uncomfortable is a. 
sine qua 71 on of any high mental efficiency. 

Interest conceived in a broad nnd sane way 
is doubtless the clew to a deeper solution or the 
educational problems of attention than any 
other vet suggested But it must be interest 
viewed from tho standpoint of deep, poraistenL, 
socialized human need's, not from that of tran¬ 
sient, epheinciftl likes and dislikes, xiInch 
would speedily reduce to cluios any educational 
Byatem that undertook to recognize them We 
always do appeal to interest of one kind or 
another, nnd always musl so appeal m our 
efforts to train attention The only problem 
which we have to face, therefore, is that of 
selecting the special type of interest upon which 
we shrill place, aur reliance and seeing to it 
that we employ it in a way to encourage tlio 
qualities we rfesira to develop, rather than 
defeat the end for which wo Bbrive. J. It,. A. 

Sec Discipline, Foiwal. 
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ATTITUDE, — A term which has been used 
to describe in a general way the reaction of u 
subject upon any impression received from his 
environment. Used in tins fashion it is suffi¬ 
ciently comprehensive to include feeling, atten¬ 
tion, and other similar general phases of mental 
experience IL refers also to bodily activities 
when these are directed toward given objects, 
nnd Unis serves the useful pm pose of associat¬ 
ing in discussion mental states with Lho bodily 
reactions which they condilion or hy which 
they arc themselves conditioned Tims uno 
speaks of an attitude of diHgust or pleasure, and 
includes at onco the inner mental emotional 
experience nnd its physical external accom¬ 
paniments of muscular response C. II J. 

Sec Auility, Geneiial and Special j Indi¬ 
vidual Diffluences, 


ATYPICAL,— Deviation from the normal 
or typical in either dneetion, c.g. both genius 
and idiot aro atypical in comparison with nor¬ 
mal individuals See Abnormal, Exceptional 
Classes, Education of, Individual Differ¬ 
ences 


ATYPICAL CHILDREN. — See Defec¬ 
tives, Education of; Defectives, Schools 

FOH, 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, NY —Established in 1810 by the 
General Pica by tori an Assembly for the training 
of ministers. Students lvho have graduated 
from college with tire degree of D.A. are ad¬ 
mitted, although Candida tea over 25 me ad¬ 
mitted on examination The degree of bachelor 
of divinity is conferred at the end of 3 years' 
study. Courses m lcligious pedagogy and 
Sunday school history and principles arc given. 
There me 10 professora ana 1 instructor on the 
facility. Ilev, George Black Stow Art, D.D r 
LL,D , is the president. 


AUDIOMETER —An instrument for deter¬ 
mining the degree of auditory sensitivity and 
discrimination of sound intensities possessed by 
an individual The audiometer, or neoumeter, 
enables one to produce sounds or a uniform char¬ 
acter, but of variable nnd measurable strength. 
At present Audiometers aro built on the principle 
that the souiul in a telephone receiver vanes 
with the strength of the current which is sent 
through it Tuning forks, singing flames, 
falling pellets, falling hammers, havo been used 


for the same purpose, but arc not prnaticnl 
The almost universal substitute for an audiom¬ 
eter is a ticking watch held at variable dis¬ 
tances from the ear (For the history of 
audiometry and illustrations of the different 
types of audiometers, see Vaschidc, “Do 
l'audiomctrio ” in Bulletin laryngologic, ofoZoffic 
el Thinolooie l Vol V, Sept , 1901 ) The audiom¬ 
eter is used in psychology, as in the measuring 
of sensitivity and disci imination for the inten¬ 
sity of sounds, auditory attention, auditory 
fatigue, Lho effect; of physical and mental 
stimuli upon henring, etc ; in education, for 
the determination of hearing ability of school 
children, or selected classes of people; in medi¬ 
cine for proving up cases under treatment by 
the aimat C E,S 

AUDITORY. — See Hearing 

AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION — This 
term may refer to tho ability to distinguish mten- 
edics or to tho ability to distinguish qualitative 
differences, especially of tones. The measure¬ 
ment of auditory discrimination for intensity 
is one of the beat known of the so-called mental 
or sensory tests (q a.) The measurement con¬ 
sists in determining how small a deviation in 
intensity from a given standard tone an indi¬ 
vidual can licnr. The magnitude of this least 
perceptible difference in intensity of tone, to¬ 
gether with the measurement of the reliability 
of that magnitude, arc taken as indices to the 
capacity for intellectual use of the difference in 
the sbiength, loudness, or intensity □! sound. 
(See AlTDIOMETEn.) 

Keenness of tonal hearing is measured by tho 
threshold of discrimination, i.c the smallest 
vibration difference which can be perceived aa 
a difference in pitch Individuals differ greatly 
in this capacity, and lack of tone discrimina¬ 
tion ib not necessarily a sign of lack of genoial 
mental ability A good musical car will detect 
a pitch difference of one vibration or le&s, 
ordinary students of music may get along with 
a disci imination of from 1 to fi vitiations, 
and those who cannot discern less than 5 to 15 
vitiations may be able to appreciate something 
of music. Blit those whose discrimination 
lies beyond 15 vibrations, should not, and sel¬ 
dom do, have anything to do with music 
These estimates oro given upon the bnsns of 
measurements at 435 vibrations per second 
At this point 1 vitiation is equivalent to 
about of a tone. This discrimination can 
be measured most conveniently by a series 
of tuning forks, each fork varying from tha 
standard by small steps in a series The dis¬ 
crimination is usually keenest about the age 
of 19, provided the child hns had sufficient 
training ah that time to understand the mean¬ 
ing of pitch. The measurement may be made 
so na to determine approximately the physio¬ 
logical limit, which is tho limit act by Lhc 
physical structure of tho car, and if this is done, 
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no improvement will result from training It diploma A parochial normal course of 2 3 cars 
is therefore possible to use the discrimination is nlao maintained to prepare teachers for 
test lor diagnosis, early in childhood, to doter- Lutheran parochial schools There nre 11 
mine whether or not tlio child is physically instructors Anthony G Tuve is the president, 
capable of musical appreciation A clnsa of 

eighth grade pupils will show a better iwcvage AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND THEO- 
lccoid than a class of university students, LOGICAL SEMINARY, ROCK ISLAND, ILL 
Girls and boys have about equal ability in thia —A denominational institution owned by the 
respect. Poor disciimmation results in lack Evangelical Lutheran Augustann, Synod of 
of real enjoyment of music, and usually makes North America, founded in 18G0. While primn- 
niusic pupils dull C E, S. illy intended for the preparation of ministers, 

the institution now includes preparatory. 
AUDITORY PERCEPTION Certain academic, collegiate, normal, business mul 
phases of nuchtoiy perception arc of importance music departments Admission to Lhc college 
because the organs of hearing nro especially is by certificate from any state accredited high 
significant in all social intercourse. The human school, the academy, or by examination re- 

ear dilYeis from the animal car in that it ig quiring about I 2 J units, In the college six 

employed chiefly for the iccogmtion of fine gioups are offered — classical, modern lan- 
clistinotions in sound, It would be disndvan- gunge, Latin-scientific, general science, pre- 
tageous for a human being to have the long medical, and mathematical Degrees arc 
fuimcl-a Imped ear of an animal, &inco this funnel granted on completion of prescribed couiscs 
would net as ci lcaonator and modify the char- Students may on tot mto the normal dcpnit- 
acter of cxLernnl sounds, thereby obscuring meiifc from the preparatory. Candidates arc 
many of the differences essential in the l'ccog- admitted to the theological course who have 
mtlan of language. The ear of the animal is graduated in a college course* Three years 1 
employed in the recognition of the direction lcsidcncc is required for the B D. degree 
from which sounds came In human experience The archives of the college contain a historical 
recognition of spatial relations through sound collection of American Lutheran and Scujuli- 
ls relatively undeveloped, This recognition navian American literature, and files of the 
of spatial relations through sound depend a leading American Lutheran poriodicnls. Tliero 

very largely upon binaural hearing (q.u,) is a faculty of 42 professor^ instructors, and 

Other phases of auditory perception arc dis- assistants Rev. Gustav Albert Andrecii, 
cussed under Beats, Combination Tones, Ph.D , R.NO, is the president 
Tones and Noises See also Deafness; Tone 

DBAFMnaa; and TEUCErTLQN, C. II J* AUGUSTINE OR CANTERBURY* — As 

the founder of Lhc English Church, St Augus- 
AUGSBURG SEMINARY, MINNEAPOLIS, tine was the father also of English education. 
MINN. —Founded in 1669 by Norwegians at For the school had in those days become an 
Marshall, Wis , to train ministers for the Lu- inseparable accident of the church. Nothing 
tlicrnn Froo Church; removed to the present is known of Augustine's birth or life before lie, 
location ul 18.72 The basis af the institution being a monk and Prepasilus or Provost of St. 
has, however, been broadened, and in addition Andrews monastery at Rome, wng selected by 
to the theological course, preparatory and Pope Gregory the Great in 595 to go out ns a 
college departments arc maintained Tho missionary to England He was to go at first 
admission requirements to the college nro to Dcira. or Yorkshire, to convert to Chrib- 
oquivalcnt approximately to 2 years' high school tiamty the people whose galdon-hnircd sons, 
work, The degree of B. A. is givon 111 the college according to the legend told by Bede, had 
on completion of the 4 years' course, and tlio attracted Gregory's attention in the slave 
degree or candidatus ikcalogiae in the theological market, ns looking like angels rather than 
department, Nearly half the number of stu- Angles, and, being Deirans, to be saved De va 
dents nio in the preparatory department. Dei, But when in Gaul, on his way to England, 
The fnculty consists of 10 professors and 6 Augustine heard such dreadful accounts of the 
instructors and lecturers, Professor Sven fierceness or tho North that he and his 30 com- 
Oftcdahl is the president. pardons gave up the mission and returned to 

Rome, They wore sent out again, this time to 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, CANTON, S,D. Canterbury instead of York, because tho 
— A cocdimtiaiml institution of tho United Queen Bertha, being a Frankish princess, was 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, a Christian, and, according to Gregory's letter 
originally the Lutheran Auguatana School, to her, M endowed with learning" Ethclbert, 
founded in 1300 and located at Chicago, smeo her husband, was converted, and in G 02 or 
when it was moved aovoral times, and finqlly 603 Au glia tine, having been mnde bishop m 

to Canton in 1384, Preparatory, academic, 507, consecrated Christ Church, nn old Roman 

normal, music, and commercial courses aro church, it ia said by Bede, ns a cathedral, 

ottered, Tho 4-ycnr normal course loads to Though Augustine is never spoken of as n 

a 5-year state certificate oil the graduation learned man otherwise than in tlio scriptures, 
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he, cif course, knew Latin and wag able to teach 
it. Ila was expressly told by Gregory that, 
being a bishop, be must give up the monastic 
life anil live like other bishops with his clerks, 
but, being a jnonk, he should lire with them 
not on a separate portion of the episcopal 
estate, but like the early Chris liana, having all 
thiu&a in common with them. That he set up 
a school is to be inferred from Bede's mention 
(m, IS) of the Canterbmy Sch 00 U 3 a thing of 
course, when ho recounts the establishment hy 
Sigebert, Ring of the East Angles, on hia return 
from exile in Gaul, f ‘ wishing to imitate what 
he bn cl seen well arranged there,” of a grammar 
school (seeJam m qua pucri Edleri* crucfircnfur). 
Bishop Felix, whom ha bad got from Kent, 
helped him, and " provided for them (the boys) 
pedagogues and mnstera after the fashion of the 
people of Canterbury." Augustine's episco- 
pntc was very short, After a signal failure, 
dua to Ihb insolent assumption of superiority, 
to bring the Qntiali bishop 1 to acknowledge 
his primacy ami enter into communion with, 
the English c\vut eh, which, besides Canterbury, 
consisted only of two bishoprics, London and 
Bodies ter, lie died May 2G, 005. A, P. L. 

HelerencBB'.— 

Dedb. J?ecl fl\3i. Ed by Plummer. 

IUetmn aivA bimuia L'ul Dae 

Cu'rra, E. L, AiiqmImc of Canterbury, (London, 1606 .) 

AUGUSTUS ST (354-430 An.). — Bishop 
of Hippo, and one of the most noted of tha 
Latin Fathers, lie has the high educational 
interest of exhibiting the Latin culture to ua 
nfc the moment when the Western Empire 
reaches its pedagogic culmination* nnd then 

revealing one of the causes of the decay of 

culture and education in Europe, Dorn at 
ThagastD (now South-Arras, in Algeria) on 
Nov, 13, 354, ho passed through tho hands 
of the public elementary teacher (cafcujo 
or Werafor), and went on to tho higher school 
of tho framJHflricuA or literatus another mu¬ 
nicipal institution, for Greek and Lntin let¬ 
ters, Greek he never adequately commanded, 
and it 10 not without bearing on tho inajcact- 
ness of his erudition that tho gianmaticus 
merely gave his pupils history, geography, cLo., 
in the form of n rumbling conunontary on 
tho pools DoiuiLus wns just then beginning 
Jus reform of the. (jrnmiiuificii, As he was in- 
tonded for the bar, ha then studied rhetoric at 
Mad aura, m tlio third and highest grade or 
municipally subsidized school 
In his siKtecrUh. year Augustine, vjhosc 
father — a pagan, and curinl of Ida town — 
had just (lied, was sent by a wealthy uncle to 
the metropolitan school (a kmd of provincial 
University) at Carthage. Hero logic, muaio, 
matbuTTmlica, nnd astronomy were imparted. 
The rending 0 / Cicero's //ortensnis, in hia 
eighteentl> year, gave him a serious bent for 
philosophy, and he cm braced Manic hccism. 
Abandoning his forensic ambition, probably 


from lack of funds, he returned to teach gram¬ 
mar at Thngasbc, and continuo his study of 
philosophy. There ho wrote his first tivtvUse, 
be Apto ct Pulchroj which has not survived, 
In 3*70 or 380 Lb opened a school of rhetoric nt 
Carthage, but the unruly conduct of the pupils 
and a breach with the Manichmans induced 
linn to Ionvo Africa, In 384 ha opened a pri¬ 
vate school of rhetoric ab Home, and in the same 
yew*! disliking Borne, obtained the position of 
pnblla teacher of rhetoric at Milan 
The religious (iondUioO of Romo lnul inclined 
Augustine to the philosoplij' of the New Acad¬ 
emy (skepticism), and he hnil two years of great 
unre 9 t At lost n " Platomst Jl (more probably 
a Neo-Plnlonist — Ins references to Greek 
schools are always Loose) work removed hia 
materialistic difficulties, and he yielded to the 
entreaties of his mother, St Monica, and St, 
Ambrose. With a few pupils ho retired to n 
villa toward the Afpa, and there wrote or 
dictated—shorthand was in common use at 
the time — a aenca of Pl&toniat treatises and 
tliBtuBSvona (Corilra Acadenncos, He Bzatu 
Vi la, De Ordine, and the Sohlotjuia) Iio 
returned to Milan lor baptism in the spring 0 ! 
3S7; and set out for Africa, 

Losing his mother at Ostia, he proceeded to 
Rome and began hia long controvcieml career 
with a vigorous campaign against the Mam* 
civets, On hia return to TUngaatc he converted 
Ilia father's house into a religious-philosophical 
community, and wrote hia De 7 era Tldigiom 
(in. wluoli his philosophic stage culminates), 
He GteucflL (a liberal interpretation), nnd De 
Musicci, Hia fame for asceticism (of plula- 
aaphio moderation) and learning made him ao 
much sought ua n bishop that he had to move 
about warily, but he waa captured and made 
auxiliary bishop by the little paroccia at Ilippo 
in 301, In tho succeeding years of heavy 
controversial work against Maniclwca, Pagans, 
Dmmtiata, and Pelngiam, hia zeal for culture 
wholly disappeared Ho ceased to read lay 
work?, derided questiema of natural science, 
and came to speak of Plato as " that fool.” 
Only when ho comes to write his He Civilale 
Dei — wiitten nt intervals from 413 to 427 — 
against the cultivated pagans do we realize the 
culture lie had garnered. All the weigh tier 
writers concur that his erudition was eg loose 
and ill disciplined ns it wna vast and varied, 
The fault lies with the pcdagogj r of tho time, 
and his later absorption in controversial work 
He was one of the most learned, and tho most 
subtle and philosophical, of later Latin \yliter 5 , 
In the kind of small eenunary, or clergy-hous^, 
which he established at Hippo, there was no 
systematic teaching, noT did he demand any 
in tho monasteries which he encouraged lie, 
however, laid down rules for tlio systematic 
study of scripture in his De Dpclrina Chris* 
liana (307 nnd 420), wrote a small manual De 
Cntechuandis fludiJma <400), and in 423 tom- 
piled for a rebellious community of nuns the 
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codo of regulations ivJucli became tho Rule 0 / 
/St, Augustine. Ilia Retractnlioncs (42fl or 427) 
embody tho idea of revising rather than re¬ 
tracting, but show a wide removal from hia 
early philosophy lie died on Aug 28, 430, 
eaddoned by the spectacle of the Vandals 
destroy mg hia whole life work, 

Augustine ia perhaps best known as tho 
author of the Con/cssioivs, aa account of hia 
life up to the time of hia baptism. Whether 
tho work, which was written about 400, wag 
motivated by a desire to moderate the oivthu- 
smarn of his admirers or to praise God for hia 
conversion, it ia marked by the care with which 
the author laya hare hia inmost thoughts. As 
a psychological study of the (levelopmont of a 
human soul, tho Confessions lmvo a strong 
inlGTeat for the reader, In addition t o tho 
narrative of his awn Ufa tho author includes 
discuss ions of philosophic and religious ques¬ 
tions. J. MacC, 
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AURELIUS, — Sea Marcus Aurtauus. 

AURICULAR INSTRUCTION. — Sco Deaf, 
Education of 

AUSONIUS, DECIMUS MAGNUS —Horn 
at Bordeaux about tho yenr 309; was educated 
in the city of his birth, and afterwards at 
Toulouse, uuclcT tho auspices of hia uncle, tho 
rhctorl&mn ArhomiB. Ills, studies v/ero prin¬ 
cipally, after the manner of the time, in Latin 
and Greek griunniai, rhetoric and law. After 
essaying the practice of law Ausoniua turned to 
the art of teaching, and accepted a chair of 
grammar at Boidoaux, in which lie wna emi¬ 
nently a uccessful, finally becoming a rhetorician 
and the most conspicuous teacher in Gaul 
Ilia fame reached the ears of Valentminn, who 
called him to tho imperial court, intrusted him 
with tho education of l\w young aon CiTatian, 
then a lad of 8 ycars ; ami thus permitted him 
to compare liimaGlf with other tutors of princes, 
including the great Seneca, Fronto, and Lao- 
tantius. It was perhaps at this time that 
Ausoniua first professed himself a Christian, 
and the shallowness of hia profession accorded 
perfectly with that of the Emperor himself 
The good fortune of Ausoniua gave a new im¬ 
pulse to ins muse, and won him the friendship, 
besides, of such notables as Symmachua and 
Trobus 

Gratlan had barely emerged from the nge of 
tutelage, when he succeeded, m 375, to the gov¬ 
ernment of the empire, and soon bestirred liim- 
flclf to reward his teacher Auaonma becamo 
prefect of Africa and Italy, and afterwards of 
Gaul; and the sum of his honors was complotcd 


by tho gift of the consulship for llio year 370, 
But the downfall of J 113 protector was near, and 
with tho fall of Grntian Aueonius retired from 
court to the nest of hia old age in Aquitaine, 
notwithstanding that apparent!}' the favor of 
Theodosius also would have boon extended 
toward him Here he Bupermtonded the 
education of hia grandson, WTote elegies to Ida 
pmcutft and tho professors afc Bordeaux, And 
poGim ina pi red by well-worn remnants of tha 
ancient mythology; and here ho may hnvc 
died about the year 394. He lived in an Age 
when true poetry wag impossible, but ins 
verses have delicacy and ingenuity, and traces 
of an original grace and love of natural beauty; 
and incidentally, they reflect eonBideiablc light 
□n the methods and character of contemporary 
Roman education, They indicate the disci¬ 
pline of the schools, the content of grammati¬ 
cal studies, the widespread use, of shorthand 
and nincmoma rhymes, tlia scope, specializa¬ 
tion, and imperial support of higher education, 
tho lngh culture of Gaul in the fourth century, 
and the arid and pedantic character of the 
literary Instruction of tile poriod. PRC, 
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AUSTIN COLLEGE, SHERMAN, TEE. — 
Founded in 1849 by the Presbyterians of Texas, 
end first located at Huntsville, but removed 
to Sherman in 157ft. Preparatory nnd college 
departments arc maintained The admission 
requirements amount approximately lo S points 
of high school work. There ia a faculty of 8 
professors nnd 3 instructors, 

AUSTRALIA, EDUCATION IN. — Tho 
character of Australian education is on tho 
wliolo homogeneous, but llic systems in oper¬ 
ation in the differenfc states arc totally inde¬ 
pendent of ono another anil or the fuicrnl gov¬ 
ernment, aiul must accordingly meivc separate, 
treatment It is perhaps unfortunate that no 
provision of any diameter concerning education 
has beon included in the act of federation- 
hut this fact also indicates the general com¬ 
petency of thcfjtato governments with reference 
to educational matt era. The peculiarity of Aus¬ 
tralian education is that the State not only 
controls, but completely and absolutely sup¬ 
ports and regulates the system of public educa¬ 
tion, without support from or interference by 
the localities iu winch the schools vony lie, 
Australian education tends therefore to be cen¬ 
tralized, systematic, and homogeneous; but 
since local interest is naturally fitful, the ex¬ 
ternal equipment of the schools is usually of an 
inferior character, while tho qualifications of tha 
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touchers arc distinctly superior. Tlio schools teachers. and pupil tencheia at n. model school 
aio open 220 dayB or more during the year, fcud training college in Sydney, had amply 
Primary education is free, secondary education demonstrated their superiority to the public, 
not so, The state secondary schools aic fewer that the complete victory of the national 
and somewhat less important thnn those of a schools was assured. An net or I860 abolished 
Berni-pubUu, endowed, or denominational char- the dual boards in favor of a new Council of 
aofcer. The universities of Sydney (New South Education, nnd unified the organization of tho 
Wales). Melbourne (Victoria), and on a smaller two orders of schools, Tins act was superseded 
scale Adelaida (South Australia), and the by that of 1880, wldeh established a state 
University of Tasmania are excellent colleges department of education, under n Minister of 
after their kind, staffed by British professors, Public Instiuction with a permanent Under 
and reflecting oversea rather than Australian Secretary Departmental ofiiceis mid teachers 
culture A fifth university is about to be weic henceforth civil servants, and education 
founded at Brisbane, Queensland was co mpulsory and practically secular and free, 

Trimary education throughout Australia is free, sayo that a portion of the time of the pupils 
compulsory, and secular, notwithstanding that its might be set aside foi the religious instruction 
development hns been chequered by private and of schooL children by the cleigymen of their 
denominational influences. Victoria practically denomination, and a fee of threepence per 
adopted the threefold ideal by an act or 1872, child (recently abolished), not exceeding a 
New South Wales in 1880, Queensland in 1875, shilling for one family, was paid weekly to 
South Australia and Western Australia in 1878 the State Meanwhile the University of Sydney, 
Until recently a nominal Tee, threepence per established in 1852, was steadily gi owing more 
week per child, had been charged upon such influontinl and elficitnt In 1002 n corn- 
parents as were able to alToul it, but all such mission appointed to investigate and. report 
charges have been repealed, partly upon prin- upon the methods of education, in use in Great 
ciplc, since the State owes education to its Britain, the United States, and the principal 
ciinons, and the older generation to the yovingor, countries of Europe was influential in Beaming 
and partly for expediency, in that tlio half-con- several drastic changes, especially the abolition 
coaled distinction between clccmoaynfiry and of payment by results and the pupil teacher 
contiibut.mg pupils had tended to become system, nnd the extension of facilities for the 
invidious training of teachers and far technical education, 

New South Wales, —For the purposes or the Thc'great problem of New South Wales, and in- 
prcaonfc undertaking, it seems preamble to con- deed of nil the Australian colonies, is at present 
sider education in New South Wales as a type, how to provide a more accessible ami popular 
rather Limn to attempt to describe education ays tern of secondary education to fiicilitiito 
in each of the Australian colonies in an equally progress from primary schools to the university, 
abbreviated way. Th0 t first white settlement and to prepare scholars for tho higher walks of 
was efTccted m Australia in 1788, at Sydney, New commercial and industrial life, 

South Wales It is clear that the earliest settlers In New South Wales all children between 
wera not blind to the claims of education, since it tho ages of fl and 14 years nra required to 
iaupon record that the first church in Australia, attend a state or pnvnta school, or to receive 
built ip 1793, Wai used also nS ft BclioolhoUse. regul^T instruction in some equivalent way. 
An orphan school and asylum, founded in In a state having an area of 310,372 squnre 
Nciv South Wales i\\ 1801, urns supported by miles, with a population of only 1,527,000, it is 
nil endowment or 13,000 acres of land, also readily seen that the determined effort of the 
by harbor (lues, various fines, and tho con- State to educate all its citizens ia attended by 
fiscation of stray goats I In 1821 thcro were unusual difficulties. On the other hand, tho 
only 1524 children being instructed, out of n, population is remarkably homogeneous, all 
population of upwards of 35,000; and rvlthough but 2J per cent being British or Australian 
tlio years 1824-1835 saw tho establishment of bom. It is remarkable that of the totnl popu- 
a Tree grammar school, infant schools, the King's laLion moro than one third is concentrated in 
School, and the Sydney College (now Sydney the city of Sydney, which accordingly ia well 
Grammar School), there wag great need of a equipped with public schools comparable to 
liberal and extensive system of education such tlioso of the other great cities of the world, 
as only the Slate could provide An adaptation The principal difficulty ia to reach tho spaise 
of the monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster papulation of the Inland districts In order 
was in vogue in the primary schools, Thus that this may be more effectually done, central 
education Tared as ill Qg might be in New South schools are established in such localities, to 
Wales until 1848, when vigor wns infused into which children arc conveyed from a distance in 
the situation by the creation or n dual system of suitable vehicles free of charge. (Since the rnil- 
national and gtatc-auled denominational schools, ways, like the public schools, arc owned and 
Tho dual system^was obviously wasteful and operated by the State, school children arc nl- 
uiulomocratio in principle, hub it was not until lowed to travel free by rail to the school nenr- 
thc superior efficiency of the national schools, cst their homes, or to the nearest public high 
largely due as it wns to a system of training school, na tho caao may bs, 
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The publia schools arc lionscctarian, Gen¬ 
eral religious instruction is given, but this is nob 
connected with any particular religious organ¬ 
ization. Periods aro set npnrt during -winch 
sectarian ministers may instruct the children 
who profess their respective denominations, 
subject to tlic consent of the parents or guard¬ 
ians. 

While the public elementary schools are free, 
this is not the ease with the public secondary 
schools These, moreover, arc few m number, 
though they compete successfully ns to results 
with the groat semi-public secondary schools 
which flourish in the Australian colonies as 
they do m England While the extension of 
public facilities for secondary education is a 
question very ardently agitated at the present 
time, it ought to bo stated that all of tho 
larger EQ-eallcd elementary schools af New 
South Wales give instruction to older boys and 
girls in secondary subjects, that not only tho 
principals, but the assistant teachers in these 
schools arc frequently university graduates, 
null that they are fully coTnpelcTrtr n9 nt present 
constituted to prepare pupils directly for tho 
entrance examinations of universities It is 
therefore possible in fact, but not in theory, 
for pupils to receive advanced secondary in¬ 
struction in the ordinary state schools. Jinny 
scholarships nnd bursaries enable children who 
ale successful in competitive examinations to 
attend the secondary schools and afterwards tho 
university free of any charge to their pnrents. 

There are altogether 2D18 state schoola in 
New South Wales At the census of 1001 
it was found that only S per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of 5 yeans and over were unable to 
read. Tho annual expenditure of the govern¬ 
ment on education, acicitcc, and art is about 
£970,0110 sterling This is providod out of 
the consolidated revenue. There is no special 
tax or rato for education, and no local contri¬ 
bution is required from townships or counties 
for tho support of schools The number of 
pupils in attendance at tho state schools of New 
South Wales in 1007 was 235,730 Thcro 
wore GO,000 scholars in attendance at private 
and denominational schools The plan ol 
giving slato aid to denominational education 
was abandoned In 18SO, and there ia no likeli¬ 
hood of its revival Tho training of stato aeliool 
teachers is in a stage of trnnaition to a high 
nnd uniform level 

Technical education receives a rapidly in¬ 
creasing appropriation from tho state govern¬ 
ment, amounting in 1007 to about £25,000 
sterling Tho several government technical col¬ 
leges and schools together have an enrollment of 
about 12,000 students, male and female The 
State nlso conducts an admirable agricultural 
College and four experimental farms j and 
great expansion is taking place in tho direction 
or agricultural education even in the rural 
schools 

Sydney University maintains. a high standard 


of college education, and many af its graduates 
have achieved distinction in postgraduate study 
at British, A meric nil, nnd German universities. 
One thousand one hundred and sixty five 
students, including 130 women, attended 
lectures during 19GG, The staff consisted of 
15 professors, with an average annual salary of 
moTo than £1000, and GS lecturers and demon¬ 
strators. Tho year's expenditure was £50,298 
sterling, of which sum £13,750 sterling was 
granted by the government This endowment 
has been increased in 1908 to £22,500, 

lb may bo added that the Australian mul 
Techno logical Museums count more than 
357,000 visitors nnnmdly, that tho free public 
library under the slate Department of Public 
Instruction has nearly 200,000 volumes, that tho 
new Mitchell Library contains the best collec¬ 
tion or Austrnlinn hooka in the world, and that 
the national nrt gallery at Sydney has paint¬ 
ings mul objects of art estimated at a value oF 
£ 130,000 sterling 

School libraries, school banks, and school 
gardens play important parts in the lives of the 
children who attend the state schools. The older 
boys are drilled as cadets and arc taught the nrt 
of rifle shooting Swimming is ntio taught 
wherever possible in connection with tlic schools, 
A very lively spirit of progress has within the 
last few ycma taken possession of the edu¬ 
cational world, dating oil the whole from the 
accession of Mr Peter Board, M.A , as perma¬ 
nent head of tho department of public instruc¬ 
tion Aa in all the colonics, this dypni tniont 
is under the final control of n minister for 
public instruction, who is nominated by the 
elate premier, and whose tenuro of office 
depends upon that of his party in Parliament. 
Tho director of education, or under secretary 
for public instruction! is tho permanent bend oC 
the department subject to the minister who 
represents its parliamentary and fiscal interests 

Victoria. — It will bo unnecessary to char¬ 
acterize Victorian education nt such length, 
since in its general outline it resembles education 
in New South Wales. In this comparison, the 
system of Victorian education must bo recog¬ 
nized to bo equal nnd m Borne respects superior 
to Hint of Now South Wales. Conti nun lion 
schoola of ft vocational character arc in their 
infancy in both colonies; but more practical 
progress is being made with them ill Victoria. 
The equipment for the tmining or teachers is 
also superior in the southern state, which has, 
like Now South Wales, a reforming director of 
education, Mr. Trank Tate, M.A , the author of 
i\n important report upon observations made 
during an official visit to Europe and America 
Victoria is behind New South Wales in the 
establishment of central district state schools. 

There are in Victoria nb present (1008) 20S8 
stnto schools, having a total enrollment of 203,- 
782 pupils, The state expenditure for 1007 
wns as follows. for primary education, £605,403 
Sterling; for secondary education, £5974 stcr- 
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lmgj for technical education, £22,322 sterling; 
for university education . i £21,000 sterling, Tho 
expenditures upon secondary and technical edu¬ 
cation. arc being rapidly augmented. The ex¬ 
penditure upon umveTsity education merely 
represents an annual grant in Aid of the work 
of the University of Melbourne, which is not bo 
be regarded na a state university, although, 
the government college for the training of 
teachers is allilifitcd to it. 

South Australia —During 1007 there were 
in all 721 schools in operation in South 
Australia, having an average daily attendance 
in public schools of 31,305, and in provisional 
Schools 049G, giving a total a rerage attendance 
of 37,801, The number of teachers omployed 
waa 13B0, of whom 419 were mole R-tid 070 
femrdo. The not cost of educational operations 
to the Stnto was £150,157 sterling. 

Western Australia —In 1007, the average 
enroll mcnb in tlio public school a wag 20,070; the 
average attendance 24,050, or 84 07 per cent. 
The compulsory ages for attendance arc from 
G to 14; but 8 8 per cent of the children are 
under 0 and 0 3 per cent over 14. In New South 
Wales a atill higher pcrccntaEo is found of 
children over 14, namely 0,3 In all thcro 
were 305 schools open during 1007. Thcro 
Were 744 regular adult teachers, 8fl pupil teach¬ 
ers, and 5b sewing mistresses. An acute diffi¬ 
culty in Western Australia and all tho sparsely 
populnted districts in the Australian colonies 
is to find teachers for the increasing numbers 
or small schools, The average salary for all 
adult teachers in 1907 was £149. The total 
State disbursement for education during the 
financial year from July 1, 100G, Lo June 30, 
1907, was £108,753. 

Queensland, — In 1907 there were 2306 
teachers employed in the state schools in 
Queensland, which numbered altogether 1GQ0, 
including provisional Schools. The gross dc- 
pftTtmcntiu expenditure) wns £342,600 ntcr- 
ling. Of this sum £313,702 went to primary 
education, £0182 to scholarships and ex¬ 
hibitions, £7000 to endowments to grammnr 
echoolfl, £7749 to technical education, and 
£2070 to grants in aid of schools of arts. The 
averngo daily attendance for nil schools, state 
and provisional, amounted to 60,849, Queens¬ 
land is now principally occupied with the proj¬ 
ect of a university at Brisbane, the appoint- 
inont of a sufficient number of itinerant tcacheia 
to penetrate the vent apices of tho interior, the 
establishment of continuation classes, and tho 
improvement and Extension of technical educa¬ 
tion. 

Tasmania, — Although acparolcd from tlio 
Australian continent by water, Tasmania is one 
of the slates of the Australian federation, Dur¬ 
ing the year 190G there were in all 350 schools 
in operation The total number of children 
taught in these schools during tlia year was 
22,022, allowance having been made for those 
enrolled in. moro than one school during 1900, 


The average daily attendance was 13,730. 
This average is considered very low, moreover, 
the accommodation in the schools is less ade¬ 
quate than in other Australian a lutes, and 
little attempt is made to enforce the clauses 
governing compulsory attendance The total 
number of teachers of all ranks m 1900 was 540 
Of these 12 6 per cent wcto pupil teachers, Tho 
total expenditure on primary education for the 
year 1600 was £57,819 sterling, while an amount 
of £2050 was devoted to technical education. 

Tidier information may be obtained from 
the annual reports issued by the ministers for 
public instruction in the sevcinl states. 

p. r, a 

AUSTRIA, EUUCATIO N IN. — Austria- 
Hungary is a constitutional monarchy com¬ 
prising two gtatcB entirely independent of each 
other locally, but united through the identity 
of the sovereign and affairs common to both, 

Austria comprises 14 provinces, with an area 
of 115,003 English squaro miles, population 
20,150,708 (census of 1000). Hungary (exclud¬ 
ing Croatia and Slavonia) has an urea of 100,007 
English square miles , population 10,721,574 
(census of 1900) Tho educational system of 
Hungary will bo treated m it sepal ate article 

Historical Development —The history of 
education in Austria cicala not with the develop¬ 
ment of aamgla race, but of several races living 
in. different territories, which have been united 
under one government in the course of several 
centuries, The earliest schools ip what ig now 
included in Austrian territory were tho cathedral 
and monastic schools (qq.v) of the Middle Ages 
The cstablislimont of these schools dates from 
the beginning of the eighth century, and until 
the thirteenth century they afforded the only 
means of instruction. During tins period 
parish schools ypmb established, bid they offered 
little instruction except in singing anti in the 
catechism, which were requirements of tho 
Church. Universities were also founded, one 
afc Prague {q,v,) in 134B and cmc at Vienna (g «,) 
in 1305 These wore modeled, in general, 
aftci the University of Paris, with the facilities 
o/ arts, theology, law, find medicine, 

At tho time of the Reformation. (1524) parish 
schools under tho direction of the Catholic 
Church hfid been established in mnny of the 
towns and villages Followers of Martin Luther 
were bitterly opposed, and attempts by tenchera 
of the new faith to open schools wore the occasion 
of strife. Tha Jesuits (g.a.), on the other hand, 
were encouraged to opcn schools which nnt uraUy 
strengthened the Catholic Church, Tins strife 
prow hitter in Austria, And finally culminated 
in wafj which was detrimental to all Bchoda 
and disastrous to the Protestatitg (J020). 
After this war the field of instruction was prac¬ 
tically limited to the Catholic Churoh. During 
tha seventGGiith century, the schools of higher 
instruction were in the hands of the Jesuits, 
and primary instruction, still confined chiefly 
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to religious teaching and the catechism, remained 
under the supervision of the Church; ndvance, 
however, was made in schools established by 
the Pmrisla (flu.), in which, besides the cate¬ 
chism, iciding, writing, and arithmetic were 
taught, Special schools for the nobility and 
schools for military training were opened in 
bo me of tho cities during the first half of the 
eighteenth century 

Down to 1770 the government had exercised 
wo control over schools further than to enforce 
the church regulations, to net as arbiter in 
settling disputes, and to permit the teaching 
of the poor in schools other thaw those of the 
religious orders The first decisive step to¬ 
ward the formation of a atato system of edu¬ 
cation was taken during the reign of Maria 
Theresa (17.P). The defeat of her armies by 
Frederick the Groat (1702) and the expulsion 
of the Jesuits (1773) both conduced to this re¬ 
sult A now education law, enacted 1771, pro¬ 
vided fot a central school commission (iShcdzen- 
hojkoinmission) winch should cxciciye general 
control over all schools, and an administrative 
council in each of the piovinces The law 
further provided for throe clashes of schools, 
FWtafc/ndeu, or trivial schools (as they were 
called), Hauptschulen l or high schools, and 
normal schools, The Volksschulen were to ho 
opened in every pnrish, for mstruetioiyin religion, 
morals, reading, writing, nnd mi thine tic; the 
expense to be borne by the communities and 
the manorial lords. High schools were rot|iihed 
iuovcry circle or tliatricfc for instruction 111 geog¬ 
raphy cind history, composition, arithmetic 
and geometry, and the elements of Latin; and 
normal schools serving the twofold purpose of 
training teachers and of model schools in tho 
capitals of the crown lands, Religious instruc¬ 
tion was left to the clergy, The so-laues af 
high school and normal school touchers were 
fixed, and the country teachers were recom¬ 
mended to Urn manorial lords aucl the cominuwU 
ties for aid, and wore also permitted to engage 
in other occupations A publishing house for 
schoolbooks was established; textbooks rind 
methods of instruction nnd discipline were pre¬ 
scribed The school age was from G to 12 yenra, 
Sunday sohools for the benefit of children who 
wcic over 12 years of age nnd not attending 
school, and Tor apprentices, especially, were 
opened As n result of the reform many new 
schools were established, and a general desire for 
education was awakened throughout tho prov¬ 
inces, In 1775, bohemia had about 1DD0 
schools, with 30,000 pupils, in 1780, 224.4 
schools, with about 105,000 pupils In 1775 
Miihren had about 10,000 pupils, mid in 1785 
about 67,000 pupils. 

The movement already started was continued 
under the reign of Joseph II (1705-1790) Act¬ 
ing on the advice of the school commission, ho 
sanctioned measures which made attendance nt 
school compulsory on penalty of fincj relieved 
teachers from military service, and fixed a 


minimum salary, any deficiency being supplied 
from the school fund, and, what is of more con¬ 
sequence, he granted religious liberty to the 
Protestants (1781), wluch enabled them to 
establish schools. 

Toward the close of the century the effects of 
the political movements in Frnnec were felt 
in other countries of Europe, The measures 
tnken by Francis II Id safeguard the empire, 
which consequently restricted the freedom of 
luB subjects, tended at the same time to lower 
the ideals of tho schools, Uis adviser, Ilotten- 
hnn, main tamed, honever. Hint the object of 
the VolLsschiile \\qb to mnkc the Inboring 
classes more industrious and amninblri to the 
law, and that even U10 laboring mail was capa¬ 
ble of conducting fi school lbs views earned 
weight, as appears from UieI J ohhsc/ie Fcr/ffSfiiniff 
dei dculschen Nchitlen (Constitution of the A uslrian 
Public Schools), enacted in 1805 Ko chnngo 
ung mndc in the general plan of supervision 
for the state nnd crown lands, but the Con - 
shhrhon provided lor district supervision by 
tho clergy of the districts, who reported to the 
bishops or consistoiial council and nlso to the 
magistrates, and it placed the panrii schools 
under dhccLion of the respective pastors of the 
parish in which the school was located 

The subjects of instruction for the Volks- 
schulcn were extended to include vocal music, 
the native language, and manual exercises. 
In towns the course of study y ns extended so 
that 20 hours or instruction a week should 
be given and an n&sistnnt tcnnhci provided 
wherever lequnod Children of the poor wera 
to be instructed gratuitously Teachers must 
have received at least 3 months' normal 
Liaming, the regulations delcimined their 
mode of appointment as well na that of school 
ofiiecia, and nlaa specified rcquiienienls far the 
construction and equipment of hdioolhouscs, 
Except for mmoi changes, the schools were 
ivdinimstcicd according to the Constitution 
until 194S, During this period the province 
of instillation was extended, notably by tho 
founding of schools of trades and industry The 

technical high schools of Vienna, Prague, Grata, 
and Lemberg were opened From 1828 to 
1847 the nmnbcT of Sunday, or adult, schools 
increased fiom 8807 to 11,432, During the 
same period the number of supenor elementary 
schools increased from 201 to 333, the Volks- 
sdiulm, from 14,750 to 10,800, nnd the schools 
for girls, from 1380 to 2550 

Tho political upheaval in Europe in 1818 led 
to a revolution in Austria and the genera! 
demand for a revision of tho constitution 
The new era was marked by the cication or a 
ministry of public instruction replacing tho 
school commission, wlncli for threo quarters 
of a century had controlled school nlTnna, and 
under the ducclion of tho ministry new regu¬ 
lations pertnimng to elementary schools wero 
uroTiuilgated in 1840, followed in 1S4D by a 
law for secondary nnd supenor education. 
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Momentary education was made a first chnigo 
upon communities, the province and state to 
lender assistance where local resources proved 
inadequate, Provision was also made for tho 
establishment of "burgher” schools, offering 
advanced courses of instruction covering 2 
and 3 years This class of high schools af¬ 
forded n general education for those who wero 
not preparing for tho university or technical 
schools, 

Present System. — The organization of the 
system of public instruction under govern¬ 
ment direction was completed by the law of 
I860, which is still in force, 

of Ekmcnlm y Schools, — Tho 
minister of public instruction has gencTcd direc¬ 
tion and supervision of tho schools of the em¬ 
pire. In each crown land there ia n provincial 
school council at the head or which is the super¬ 
intendent of the provinco (Landes-Schulinspei* 
lor), who is the medium of intercommunication 
between the minister and lower authorities 
Each ciown land is divided into Bezirke, or 
school districts, tile schools of which are super¬ 
vised by a school council (flesh Is ic/mlral,)_ 
The members of this council arc nominated by 
the teachers of tho district, mid arc appointed 
by the higher school councils, Each district is 
subdivided into smaller districts Ear tho 
individual schools, which aic under the control 
of local school boards. 

Classification and Cur) ionium, — The ele¬ 
mentary schools lnoludo the Volksscfoilen and 
the superior elementary schools or Burger* 
sckulcn. Many of tho Volksschuhn arc un¬ 
graded, especially in the countiy, while those 
m towns ami cities have from 2 to 8 classes 
or grades, The subjects of instruction, and the 
plan for an ungraded school, are shown in tho 
following table. 
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Compulsory School Attendance — Attendance 
at school is compulsory in most of tho provinces 
for every child from the age of 6 to 14 In 
Istria, Galicia, and Drdmntin, tho age is 
from 0 to 12, anti in Dukowina, from 6 to 
13, The child is allowed to withdraw from 
school only when he can give a certificate 
showing that he has completed the requned 
course of study, Children employed in large 
factories ctmtimio their education at special 
schools supported by their employers, Sepa¬ 
rate schools for bays and girls are common in 
the ciiies and towns, while in the countiy they 
nre taught together The cost of electing 
school buildings and the payment foi teaching 
is borne chiefly by the commune. 

Although from time to time, efforts have 
been made tlnougli the predominant influence of 
the German population to force the usq of 
the German language upon all the provinces, 
instruction in the native tongue is a privilege 
which has been jealously guarded by the several 
nationalities, and consequently textbooks are 
printed in then various tongues, II is often 
necessary te instinct cluklieii of several nation¬ 
alities in the same school, winch greatly in¬ 
creases tho teacher's tQgk 

In 1906 there wore 21,600 elementary schools, 
with 4,067,243 pupils The languages of in¬ 
struction in 1900 were ns follows. German, 
8101; Czech, 5490; Slavish dialects, 6448, 
Italian, 598, IUiinnnmn, 150; Magyar 4, while 
in 277 schools more than one language is used, 
The fcotni expenditure for elementary instruc¬ 
tion was 121,058,000 kr or 524,574,774, 

Teachers _ and Teac/n?j\s J _ Traunna . — Schools 
for the training of teachers in Austria were first 
established in 1774, and it \\ as ordered that one 
such school should bo provided in t|io capital or 
every province, upon the establishment of the 
schools a limited amount of training became 
compulsory on tho part of tho teacher. This 
requirement is still in force. 

In 1905, there were 111 training schools for 
tenohera, 57 for men, with 11,161 students and 
003 teachers; and 54 for women, with 7510 
Btndfcrda and 086 teachers The course of train¬ 
ing covers 4 years, and includes a review of the 
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high school subjects, together with pedagogy, 
psychology, history of education, drawing, 
gymnastics, and music 

Teachers arc appointed by the district council, 
and tlieiT nominations aTO confirmed by the 
provincial authorities, The general school law 
fixes the minimum salary, which may be in- 
creased by communities, hence tho salaries paid 
in the different districts vary according to the 
wealth and progressive spirit. After 40 years' 
service teachers are entitled to a pension eqiml 
in amount to the salniy received 

In 1906 the total number of teachers in tho 
elementary schools, including special teachers 
of leligion and manual arts, wna 06,300, 

Secondary Schools —Tho history of second¬ 
ary education in Austria for a period of three 
centimes ia confined chiefly to the schools 
under the could ol of the icligioiia or deis, which 
were established na early as the fourteenth 
century, The State made no provision for 
secondary instillation until 1773, consequently 
these schools weic conducted according to the 
regulations of the different orders controlling 
them In the schools of tho Jesuits the Ratio 
Sludwrum was followed, which, because lb was 
not modified to meet the demands of the people, 
becamo one cause of the expulsion of this order 
(1772), Their property was seized by the State, 
and their schools icoiganized ns State institu¬ 
tions, to be conducted according to ofhciaL reg¬ 
ulations (1773) When expelled the Jesuits were 
in mil taming 37 gymnasia Schools of a similar 
grade were also conducted by the Pinnsts (q u.) 
(24 in niimbei), by tho Benedictines (tpu), and 
other religious orders The LaLin language hud 
boon used almost exclusively in the Jesuit 
schools for both speaking and wilting, Tho 
Plansts followed, in general, similar methods, 
but they also gave attention to Greek, Geunan, 
history, geography, mathematics, find physics 

The organization of the gymnasia adopted by 
tile St ate was similar to that of the Piarist scho ois, 
and tho course of study practically the same. 
The principal aim of the gianunnr classes was 
to tench the pupils to speak Latin with cor¬ 
rectness, an accomplishment or first importance 
for cluigy and diplomats No important changes 
in the general regulations for the state gymnasia 
were made until 1805, vdicn the Constitution of 


the Austrian schools was adopted. Tho regula¬ 
tions therein embodied increased the number of 
classes to 6 and required ns many teachers as 
classes The hours of study were limited to 16 a 
Week, and were divided as follows 0 hours a 
week to tho subjects of geography, history, 
mathematics, natural history, and physics in the 
three lower classes, 9 hours a week to Greek, in 
tho three upper classes, whilo 9 hours a week 
were devoted to Latin throughout the course. 
The speaking of Latin was required in the third 
and higher classes Improved textbooks were 
issued, with instructions respecting their use. 

The establishment of gymnasia wna encour¬ 
aged by wealthy communities and cities, and 
also by tho religious orders, so that the number* 
of tho schools gradually increased; in 1BI8 
there were altogether 82 secondary schools, 
public nnd private 

b No further attempts toward a leorgnniza- 
tion of tho gymnnsin were made until 1840. 
The regulations then adopted separated the 
philosophical course from the higher depart¬ 
ment, and united it with the humanity classes 
to form thcuppci gymnasium (Obcrgymnasium), 
from which the lower gymnasium (C/nfer- 
Oymnasmm) was distinct in gradation The 
course of study was extended to 8 years. The 
gymnasia arc still conducted according to these 
regulations The same law (1S4D) recognized 
the realschulcn and regulated t.hcir organiza¬ 
tion The subjects of study nnd the extent of 
the comae wero unsettled questions until 1869, 
when a new law, defining the course of study, 
was enacted, Thifl law, which is atilt in force, 
prescribed a course of study for 7 classes, or 
years. Another class of secondary schools, 
closely related both to the gymnasia and the 
rcalsehulen, arc tho real gymnasia, which weic 
first opened in 1864, but not officially recognized 
until I860, when regulations wero enactcrl pre¬ 
scribing the course of study This class of 
schools 19 intended foi students who do nob 
expect to enter oilhei the university or the 
higher technical schools, but the training they 
give admits ta the higher classes of both the 
gymnQsia and realschulcn 

The relation between these three classes of 
schools is indicated by the following tabular 
view of their curricula. 


Gif UNASiau (8 Yua ) 

ToTAIi 

Ncmubu 

of 

Hocus 

Reilhcjiclen (7 Yfb.) 

TOTAli 

NmiBER 

or 

Hours 

Healotunvbiuu (4 Yf9 ) 

Total 

Number 

OF 

Ho uns 

Religion .. 

Latin ... ... 

.. . 

German. 

Mother langgo .... 

History and geography . . 

Mathematics T , 

Natural history and physios 

aso 

2000 

1120 

looO 

DUG 

020 

700 

Raligion , ... 

Gorman language and lilcralura 
Ficnali . , , ... 

English 

History and BcagTnphy 
Mnlhomntlca , , 

Natural history and physics 
Chemistry , . , . , 

Geometrical drawing , . . . 

FreeliAnd drawing. 

Penmanship , .... 

320 

OflO 

020 

2BO 

ODO 

110O 

1120 

440 

0(10 

ooo 

B0 

ndlglon ........ 

German . ...... 

Latin ........ 

Greek , _ i . 

French ... i 

History end geography . 
Mathematics , . 

Natural huLory and physics 
Chemistry . . . . 

Geometrical drawing . . 1 

Freehand drawing , . . . J 

1120 

ISO 

1120 

320 

240 

500 

480 

420 

00 

5G0 
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Tho administration of secondary schools is 
vested, first, in the ministry of instruction; 
second, in an inspector for tho schools of each 
oiown land, third, in a local hoard, Church 
nml private schools are subject to the same 
regulations ns state schools. ^ Tho public 
gymnasia (including real gymnast a) mid ^real- 
schulcn arc maintained either by the State, 
the crown lands, or the cities A majority of 
them, however, are maintained by the Stale. 
Private gymnasia derive their maintenance 
from subventions and from ecclesiastical foun¬ 
dations. A. small tuition fee is charged in these 
schools. The number of state and private 
gymnasia in 1908-1909 was 267, with 01,267 
students. The languages of instruction used 
in theso schools was as follows 1 German, 127; 
Bohemian, 63; Polish, 50 ; Italian, 6j Ruthe- 
niarij 7; Serbo-Croatian, 6; mixed languages, 12 
During the sumo year there were 141 real- 
seluilon, with 40,374 students. 

The teachers are twined at the universities 
nnd at the tcacheia' seminaries. After 8 years' 
teaching service they are entitled to a pen si on, 
which after 30 years amounts to full salary. 
The number of ten chars in the gymnasia in 
1OO5-J0QO wna 5329 and in the ronlscliulen 
(1005-1000) 2817. In every school tlicva must 
be a library containing books amiable for both 
teachers and students Tho teachers of n 
district must meet Tor conference onaenyenr, 
mid nil those of a province must meet once in 
3 years 

TradeSchools(FachachuIen).—Tradcschools 
were established originally in the larger cities 
nnd towns for the purpose of encouraging homo 
industries Within tho last quarter century 
they have beon opened in nil parts of tho 
empire, and the trades taught conform, as far 
as possible, to local demands The course of 
instruction therefore vanes, requiring, however, 
about the enrao time, i c. fiom 2 to 4 years, 
for completion. In every school a ccitaiu 
number of hours each week is devoted to com¬ 
mercial education, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
commorcifil arithmetic, (hawing, nnd design, 
Tho school hours are from S to 12 in the morn¬ 
ing mid from 2 to 6 in the evening. Pupils 
must have completed tho course of study in the 
elementary schools h of arc entering the trade 
school. The tuition is from 2 to 5 crowns a 
term. The great variety of schools indicates the 
range of industries Tor which Austria is noted. 
They include schools for weaving, stone cutting, 
jewelry, stoua setting, cabinet work, basket 
making, glass making, pottery, and other trades 
About 150 fachselnilcn arc subject to state 
supervision, nnd of these 70 receive state aid. 
Closely Tainted to the trade schools for men 
arc the luce schools for women, These are 
under tho directum of the central lace school 
of Vienna, which is nleo a training achonl for 
teachers la 1005 there were 30 such schools. 

Besides tho class of trade schools named 
there aro high schools for arts and crafts ( llo- 


/lere-Gewcrfces c/tide), foremen's schools, for thoso 
who have had experience ill some trade, general 
ajbisnns 1 schools, which give a better prelimi¬ 
nary training than the pupils can get m the 

f uiblic school, and continuation schools. Tile 
ast-named schools arc conducted evenings and 
Sunday morning, and arc attended bv appien¬ 
tices nnd artisans They number above 800, 
ninny of which are subsidized by the govern¬ 
ment 

The total number of industrial schools in 
1905 was 1274, with 127,400 pupils. 

Commercial Schools. — Commercial educa¬ 
tion received a new impulse upon tho reoigan- 
lzntioii of the Vienna commercial academy in 
1873 Since then similar academies Iinvc been es¬ 
tablished by communes, chambers of commerce, 
and private corporations in different pnrts 
of ihe empire Many of these schools are 
granted asubvention by the State, and are under 
the control of the ministries of Public Instruc¬ 
tion aiul Commerce (since 1888), Tbeie arc 
academics which offer advanced commercial 
trumuiE, nml coimneicinl schools which prepare 
for office and ordinaly business affairs The 
course of Btudy in all commaeial bcIuwIs com¬ 
prises geography, arithmetic, witting, phonog¬ 
raphy, and German, while in the academies 
it includes foreign languages, me the mu ties, 
geometry, physics, commercial law, and chem¬ 
istry, 

In 1005 there were 272 commeicial schools, 
with 29,300 students. The Ian gunge of instruc¬ 
tion ( Unterrichlssprachc) in these schools 
vanca; 185 use German, GO use Czech, 6, 
Polish; G, Italian; null 10, mixed languages 
Higher Education.—The institutions for 
lug her education may be divided into two classes: 
univcr&itics and professional schools, nnd 
higher technical schools, 

Universities. — There aro 8 universities m 
Austria, the oldest of which, tho University of 
Prnguo, was founded in 1348 by nn impcrinl 
charter issued by Charles IV, winch provided 
far four faculties, theology, medicine, arts, and 
lnw, with a lector at the head oF encli faculty. 
In 1370 tho law faculty was separated fiom the 
university, mid for a time regulated its own 
affairs as a separate university 

The students were granted a voice in the 
administration, and to this end the student 
population was divided into four nationsj, Bo¬ 
hemia, Poland, Havana, nnd Saxony, an organi¬ 
zation which had formal recognition clown to the 
nineteenth century The heads of these nations 
sat in the council which regulated the nffnirs of 
the university. Prague soon attracted students 
from all parts of Euiope, and especially those 
of the German and Bohemian nationalities. As 
a consequence tho political nnd religious dif¬ 
ferences of the Teutons and Czechs invaded 
tho university life, much to its detriment. 
The quarrel was ended by the withdrawal of 
the German, students (cstimated nt 5000), in 
1400> As a con sequence Plague suffered a 
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decline, ruul for nearly two centuries was repre¬ 
sented by the singla faculty of theology. In 
1793 a chair of tno Bohemian language and 
literature was founded From this small 
beginning the uac of the language rapidly 
increased, and an intense rivalry grew up be¬ 
tween the Bohemian nnd German students 
The difficulties were finally adjusted in 1981 
by the creation of n Bohemian university 
coequal with the old institution 

Tho University of Vienna was founded by a 
oliaifccr issued by Rudolf IV in 1365, tho con¬ 
stitution being similar in many respects to that 
of Prague After the dcclino of Plague (1400) 
Vienna attracted a great number of students 
and was soon at the head of all the German 
universities For moic than a century it haa 
been distinguished particularly for its school 
of mcchaine With the single exception of 
Cracow, as will be seen by reference to the table 
below, none of the remaining universities wag 
founded before the sixteenth century. 

The universities arc subject to the Ministry 
of Instruction, but enjoy a high degree of 
autonomy The internal a flairs arc regulated 
by rectors and by the deans of the faculties. 
They iltg maintained by fees and animal appro¬ 
priations from the State, The number of pro¬ 
fessors and instructors in each faculty and tho 
number of matriculates arc shown in the follow¬ 
ing table — 

Piofcssora receive a salary from the State, 
the honorarium having been abolished m 1806. 
They arc appointed by the Minister of Publia 
Instruction upon recommendation of the faculty 
in which the vacancy exists, 

There arc independent theological faoultiea 
at Olmutz (founded as a university in 1581. 
but suppi eased in 1853), at Salzburg (rounded 
in 1G23, but deprived of scculm faculties in 
1815), and nt Vienna These faculties, which 
in 1907 comprised 350 students, rank with 
those of the umvcrsitira 

Technical Education —State technical schools 
are located at Dnlnn, Gratz, Lemberg, Prague, 
and Vienna, The school at Prague was estab¬ 
lished as early as 1906, and the school at Vienna 
m 1815 Tho principal courses or study are 
chemistry, electrical and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. These schools rank with the universities. 
The following table shows the number and dis- 
tnbulion of the teachers and students in 1907- 
1009. 


TEcnmca Ilian Schools 

Teu?ii- 

Stp- 

VaLCtfEn 

ur 


r.ns 

DLNTB 

Lidiaary 

rirtirm (Cicnnun) _ . . , , 

04 

013 

11 

IlrQrm (Dahcmlan) .... 

70 

430 

OtDII 

•13 

703 

Lemberg . , , 

Prawn] (Clcrmnn) , . , 

no 

102D 

14,050 

74 

1030 

FrnifUa (T1 alien)Inn) . , , 

HB 

25-11 


Vienna . 

Vienna (Agriculture) 

1B0 

20D8 

103,425 

GO 

772 

20,000 



In addition to the abovc-nnmed inalitulions, 
there arc many technical schools, of an inferior 
order or nanowor scope, tiaining pupils for 
special industries, in particular for mining, 
agriculture, and forestry In 1900 Hie agricul¬ 
tural and forestry schools numbered 100, with 
SOOO pupils 

Academies and Societies, — Study and inves¬ 
tigation is encouinged by academics and so¬ 
cieties, some of which (ire subsidized by tho 
State, Located at Vienna are the Royal Acad¬ 
emy of Science, founded in 1847, the Antliropo- 
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logical Society (1870), with 450 members, and 
the Royal Geographical Society (1856), >vitU 
2000 members and a library ol SQ00 volumes. 
At Prague are the Bohemian Academy of Sci¬ 
ence, Literature, and Art (1800), and the Royal 
Bohemian. Society of Scienca (1770), the latter 
having 230 members aiul it library of 30,000 
volumes A Royal A cade my (Polish) is located 
at CracoiY, and a Society for the Advancement 
of Polish science at Lemberg. L D. A. 

Ref BT&ncBH',— 

jttfBTniA. HQndbuch der Iteichsfjcaitzo nnd Jl/i in s/iyi of¬ 
feror drum pen liher das VofAfltfrAif/rceffL/i in dm 
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(Wien, 1W8-1870 ) 2 vola. Hvo. 

MinislDFlum fl)r Cullua nad Unterncht Jmrtrwc- 
lioneniltoerdcn f/nterricMrm den ftealsctiulen 5 Aufl, 
(Wien, 18‘JU) 200 lip J lvo 

Samndung tier Jdr die tistcrrcichuschai UmrwettiUen 
OdUgm Gcaetzo mid Kcrordrumfjeu (Wien, 1585.) 
2 vols Bvo, t ^ , 

Verorrlrujiiflsldafl /dr dna roiAsarlndii’cacij ini /v^nt- 
grcich iMrucn, (rrny, 1872-1H00 ) ID vols Bye 

EoPLn-MuLTiiVAMi, Alois Ocs/crrCic/iisehr.! Folia-nod 
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James, Edmund J IIijiW Couuncrelnl Instruction in 
\uslrm In his A’dncfi4(in of Hnflinm J)/cn »» 
Europe, pp, 1-52 (New York, 18113 ) 

IClemMi L IE Eihienliun in Ami rin-lIunEmrj in 
1880-18D0. In United fitotn Jturenu n/ Education, 
Annual Report of the Commastoncr, 1HS9-1BOO, pp, 
410-451 
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Vienna hifirmUiuriiri jS’fndia, Vol. 30, ])]) 323^331, 
Feb, 1UU7. 

M inEMzEi.LBn, Edmuvji, NormaUenfnr r/io Gifinnosicn 
mid KcalscJiuleiv in CJe-sfcrreirlt (Wien, 18K4-IB80 ) 
2 vols 8vo 

Public Instmclion In Austria. Tim American Journal 
of liWiico/ion, Vol O, pp 5-32, 337-352, G00 021, 
I860 

STiiAKosui-UnAflSMXN, Gu*r\v Gcschir?\tr dc& Oster- 
mc/nacAeii [/jifcrricJifaiitf&cna 0\ ion. 1005 ) 372 

pp Hvo 

TEQononqKi. Ludwik Pc ruis/niclmii pirbhgijc cn 
Autnchc, par ?JJi dipUnnntc Granger qui a fajijj/nuju 
rf side da nsec pays (Paris, l H11 ) 30(1 PP l2mo, 

Weihs, Anton. Jhe linsUhittiwuii-achichip dn Vofka- 
c:’, ; iiu , J ,i l unu' con IbUl, (Gras, lUOG ) 227 pp Hvo, 

AUSTRIAN METHOD OF SUBTRACTION. 

—See Hubuuctukn. 

AUTO-A general prefix which indicates 

any process initialed by the individual without 
asternal interference, such aa auto hypnosis 
See Self-Instiujc tion 

AUTOMATIC MOVEMENT ~ Certain 
mgvcmenls of the body are executed without 
deliberation or choice Thus one winks when 
any object moves rapidly toward the eycg, one 
throws out Ins hands lo protect hiuisclr when 
Sidling forward ttuch activities as these are 
due to an organized nervous mechanism, which 
was eiLlier inherited or has been so completely 
perfected through long use as to be entirely 
beyond the control of consciousness. Auto¬ 
matic activities are of the smut! general typo 
ns reflexes (q v) The dial me tion winch la 
aometimea drawn between the two terms is 
that tg/Igxcs me icgarded as somewhat aimplei 


than nutomatio movomenta Topics which 
should be consulted in the same connection nio 
instinct and habit. The importance of dis¬ 
tinguishing automatic movement in. any edu¬ 
cational discussion is that the complete pci- 
faction of n movement relieves consciousness so 
that attention may turn to the other phases of 
the situation and not he drawn lo the details 
which would guide the movements. G. H* J. 

AUTOMATISM.'—Refers to forms of ac¬ 
tivity which arise in response to internnl stimu¬ 
lation. These internally initiated forms of 
behavior are veiy frequently duo to circulatory 
stimuli acting dncctly on the nerve centals, or 
to toxincs contained in the blood. 

See Sqmnamuulism 
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The Automatooiiafii — When in uso n 
screen (nal shown ui Ilia llluaLrcilion) cuts □ IT 
Ihc \iow of llm nnparatus from Lho subject 
The recording device, which inuy nlso he used 
sppnralply, is fill own in outline 111 lmir its full 
size R is a glnsa rod which moves fjeely up 
and down in tho glass tubo T, which lasct inlo 
the cork C A lubber linnd II ib provided to 
prevent Lli0 rod from falling llirnugh tliu Lulio, 
when not res Ling upon (lie recording pliUo 


AUTO MATO GRAPH. — An apparatus for 
the sLiuly of involuntary movements One type 
is exhibited m the I)g\uc. For fuithor distus- 
flion of rccoulaftcc Mind Readiwo. 

Referencu: — 

JasthoW, J Fact and Enbf Bin Psychology, pp 800-330 
(Boston, 1001.) 

AUTOMATON THEORY — The physio¬ 
logical processes which aio involved in reflex 
action (r/) iscem to opeiiifce xvithout any refer¬ 
ence to ronneioua choieo. The median ism is 
arcoidingiy said to constitute an emtomaton 
When nil acLion is leduced loicflex acti\iLy,as 
it is by some students oi human behavior, Iho 
body is, treated as nn automaton, and no place 
is left in the theory of such wutcra foi the recog¬ 
nition of consciousness ns n cause, Con^cious- 
nc.ss is merely an added phenomenon xvitlionb 
influence 111 determining bodily action The 
automaton theory is not necessarily opposed to 
tlm principle that education can modify indi¬ 
vidual character. Even reflex activities can bn 
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modified through uao and through fluctuations 
in external stimuli The body could bo in¬ 
fluenced in its development quite apart from 
the training of consciousness, The automaton 
theoryj however, lays greater emphasis upon 
hnbifc and reflex activity than upon the opposito, 
which may bo dcacubcd na freedom of choice 
and conacious control, For further diacusalon of 
this matter see Will, C* JL J* 

AVENTINUS, JOHANNES (1477-1534).— 
A Bavarian humanist, ao called from his birth¬ 
place, Abensborg j hiai real name was Turn- 
mmr. Ho was author of the first Latin gram¬ 
mar which wag (partly) written in Gorman, 
and published in Munich in 1512 (Cf Rnu- 
mcr'a Geschichle der PddQgogik l Vol. Ill, p, 108,) 

AVERAGE. — Sec Gnomic CunvE 

AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP. — A term 
used in educational statistics, which, however, 
yet lacks standardisation, Total enrollment 
(q u.) and average daily attendance are alao 
used aa measures of school attendance, but are 
respectively too large and too small to be satis¬ 
factory measures to the end of school accom¬ 
modation, The pupil ia n inciubci of a achoolj 
or technically belongs, as long aa lie baa nob 
removed or been absent too long to preserve his 
claim to hia sent. In some states after 6 
days of unaxcused absence tho pupil ceases to 
be a member; in others the number ia 3 In 
aonio cases the pupil technically belonga oven 
after some weeks of absence, if that be neces¬ 
sary owing to sickness, The consequence is 
that whereas the signification of tho measures 
total enrollment and average daily attendance 
are practically uniform, that of average 
membership is not. D. S. 

Sec Attendance. 

References T — 

Dutton and Snedden Aflmum/rafnm of Puhhc 
Education m the Umted States, eh, xhh (Nciv 
York, 1000 ) 

Snhdden and Ali.en tfcfioflf Reporta and School 
Efficiency* (New York, 1008.) 

AVERAGES, — See Ghapiiic Cunvu; Sta¬ 
tistics. 

AVERROES, ABU'L WAL1D MOHAM¬ 
MED —The aon of Achmct, the eon of Mo¬ 
hammed, the son of Rushdj born at Cordova, in 
Spain, in 1126, Few men have exerted a greater 
influence upon the course of the thought of tho 
Western world. Ilia sire nnd grand sire hacl 
been eminent in jurisprudence, and. hia own 
studies proceeded from theology and canon law 
to philosophy and medicine. Ilia talents 
procured him an appointment to expound 
Aria to tie to the Khalil Abu Yakub Yusuf; and 
he is heard of also ns a judge at Seville nnd 
Cordova. The rationalism of Averroba was, 
however, hia undoing, and in 1105 his fanatical 


cnomieg enuaed him to be banished to a Jewish 
settlement at Lacenn Restored after Lwo years 
to safety and the royal favor of Khalif Ynkub 
nl-Mimsur, ho died shortly afterwards, on 
Dee 10, 1103, in Morocco, leaving a family 
of several eons 

Averroes is tho great master in tho history 
of Mohammedan philosophy, and it was only 
due to the victory of orthodox Moslem fanati¬ 
cism thQt his successors were compelled to come 
from Christendom rather than Islam, In 
Averroes tho pura philosophy of Aristollo was 
almost entirely frond from the persistent 
mystical influence of Neo-Platonism Aver- 
roca was the great commentator whom Dante 
nnd tho medieval thinkers could not regard 
entirely aa a heathen, IBs work was tho 
medium whereby a great part of tho lost work 
of Ariatotlo waa lestored to the civilization of 
western Europe. Ilia debt to enrlier Hebrew 
philosophy nnd hia influence upon subsequent 
Hebrew speculation were perhapB equally great, 
Tho fiiat greeting of the writings of Averroes 
and Aristotle in Christendom took the form of 
pciBCcution; but through the genius of Albcrlns 
Magnus (q y.) nnd Thomas Aquinaa (g.v.) the 
dangerous tone La wero molded to the support 
of orthodoxy It appears to be truo that the 
first complete infidelity, or skepticism, indeed, 
the first complete rationalism, which entered 
the fold of Christendom crept in with the fearless 
criticisms nnd impartial theological judgments 
of the famous Moor. 

Reference: — 

Renan. Averro&a c( PAicrratemB* 

AVICENNA (ABU ALIEWlOSSEIN IBN- 
ABDALLAHIBN-SINA) —Horn about 960 a.d. 
nt Efseno, in tho Bokhara region, His father, 
a tax collector, removed to Bokhara, and ap¬ 
pears to have given the son an excellent edu¬ 
cation. an advantage which was appreciated 
to Such a degree that the boy wna the marvel 
of all who knew lnm. In medicine and philos¬ 
ophy lie 5 urpnsbcd all ollicia, even in a icgion 
then fnmous for theso studies, At 17 lie be¬ 
came corn t physician, utilized the library of the 
Emir, nnd on his father’^ death proceeded upon 
travels which closed with an appointment na 
Vizier to the Emir of Hnnuidan Driven Ihcnco 
by a mutiny of the troops, he continued to 
study nnd tench in secret, until discovered and 
imprisoned by a new Emir of Ramadan, 
Escaping in disguise, Avicenna found security 
and honor at Ispahan, noting na court physician, 
studying nnd writing, yeL lending a life of orien¬ 
tal pleasure nnd excess Ilia complex career 
ivas terminated m June, 1037, 

The importance of Avicenna to Western 
thought lies in the fact that hia work, bnfied 
largely on Galen nnd ultimately IlippacinteB 
nnd Aristotle, became the great medical text¬ 
book of the medieval universities Hib system 
of medicine, ICanun fi'l Tibb, carries minute- 
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ncsg of classification of bodily ailments to an 
extreme, but ia inferior in the parts which deal 
with surgciy. His canon only laat its hold on 
the 'Western universities m the seventeenth 
contury. The philosophical woiks of Avicenna 
nrc cbiirnctcrizod by an attempt to combiiio 
religion and philosophy in a consistent system, 
nod were not without influence upon Albei tus 
Magnus {qv) and tho later scholasticism, 

AXIOM, — A term used in mathematics to 
indicate a general assumption agiecd to by nil, 
Euclid (?.«) used the expression 11 common 
nations ,J (wui'a! iwoun), but his commentator 
Praclus ( 5 O uses *' axiom " (tiiinifm), and 
tills name hns replaced the older one The 
distinction between an axiom and ti poatulato 
ia not always clearly *jct forth in the works of 
the Greek geometricians, hut in Euclid it is 
quita evident, A postulate (ntry^a.) is n 
request made by a teacher to lug pupil, or a coll¬ 
ection by Lliclatter, tlmt some proposition may 
bP granted without proof, ns a basis upon 
winch tho paiticuhr science in question (in 
Euclid’s onso, geometry) may ho built An 
axiom is ft demand of a more general nature, 
also relating to basal principles, and commonly 
naaented to by every one. Thus it is an axiom 
that quantities that are equal to the same 
quantity arc equal to each other, — a gener¬ 
ally accepted truth in nil mathematics atlenafc 
with slight modifications or explanations It is 
a postulate Lhat through a point only one lino 
can bo drawn parallel to a given straight line, 
[or tins is an assumption peculiar to geometry, 
and is by no means as generally agreed to qs 
tlic axioms, Indeed, this particular postulate 
may be denied, and a contradictory one sub¬ 
stituted for it, as was done in the works of 
Lobachevsky (1793-1856) and Bolyai (1802- 
1 SCO) lesulting m tho " non-Euclidcnn geom¬ 
etry.^ Tho postulate of Euclid were 5 in 
number, mill tho 11 common noLions ,J (axioms) 
were also 5, the latter having been supple¬ 
mented by various com men tutors, D. E. S. 

AXIS CYLINDER. — See Nehyous System. 

AJZARIAS, BROTHER, — Sco Mullany, 

PATJIICK FltANCIB, 

AZTECS, SCHOOLS OF. — Sou Mexico, 
Education in; Pmmitive Society,, Educa¬ 
tion in. 


BABYHOOD, — See Cmi*D Study; Child 
Psychology 

BACCALAURETJS —There can bo no doubt 
that the numerous derivations assigned to this 
word hitherto wero fanciful, It is now well 
established that tho word baccnlaiiTcus, or 
baccrdarius, was derived from the Low Latin 
bacca (for unccfl), and was a term applied to a 


cowboy or herdsman serving under a larmor, 
Young warriors who were not yet knights were 
also called bachelors Clearly it denoted ono 
who was serving an apprenticeship As iibcd 
in connection with tho universities of the 
Middle Ages, the term was applied to a ttudcnfc 
who, while &til\ pursuing lus studies under a 
magisler, was permitted to lecture or preparo 
other students This interpretation brings the 
medieval universities into line with the guild 
organizations of tha period, Before a student 
could become a master, or obtain the licenso 
to tench, he had bo serve a term of apprentice¬ 
ship, The period of apprenticeship began in 
the earlier universities at the end of a 5 years’ 
course of study. Later, when tho 11 arts 
faculty JJ came to be lecogmzcd as part of tha 
university, the period began on the completion 
of tho study ol bhc Invnnn (q.v). Although 
tliGio was nothing in the naturo of an exonu- 
natioii, tho candidate fai the title had to go 
thiough a ceremony or determination , 1 J ail 
imitation of the disputation of tho masters, 
Admission to the bachelor's degree belonged 
either to tho proctors (Pans), the rector 
(Bologna), or to the Chancellor (Oxford). 
At Pans an Examcn Baccalariandoritm was 
introduced about 1275, and was conducted by 
a board of examiners, who decided whether a 
candidate might bo admitted to dot ermine 
After the institution of tho examination tho 
baccnlaincate became an inferior degree 

Sco articlo on Deouees, 

Reference: 

Rashdaliv, TI ITnu’cw fries 0/ Europe m the HfuUfla 
Aqm (Oiford, lS95) 

BACCHANTS (Baccanled from vagantes, 
11 wanderers’’j also referred to Bacchus) —Tho 
wandering student of the late Middle Ages. 
The term was usually applied to the studenLs of 
grammar and rhctoiic, who led a roving life, 
visiting the various church, monastic, or burgher 
schools, usually accompanied by smaller hoys 
(sco Siiootehs), who wora nominally ap¬ 
prenticed to them, until in time a permanent 
place was found, when the bacchant became a 
IocqIvs (qu). The wandering priests ( clenci 
vagaiitea) lmd formed a feature of the life of 
tlio Church from the fifth century, at least. 
With the founding of the early universities, the 
wandering scholars became a clafts distinct from 
the wandering priests, though many of the 
scholars were in ordeis, and most of the re¬ 
mainder aspued to be. Those who adopted 
the wandering life ns a definite mode of living 
as distinguish eel from those who simply sought 
to follow' the most attractive teacher were 
called Golinrds ( q.v ). By the fourteenth 
century these Godards had sunk in popular 
cstconip and they tended to fuse with other 
wandering clnsscs, as tho minstrels. Bub with 
the growlh of a more extensive system of 
grammar schools throughout Euiopo during 
tho Renaissance period a younger group of 
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mi grating student 3 giewup,— the bacchants, 
— in time to become a aocml nuisance anti an 
educational perversion, It became one of the 
aims of the Protestant reformers to suppress 
this class The development of state systems of 
schools giv ng uniform opportunities in almost 
every locality made this possible However, 
the migrating teacher (see Boauding Round or 
Teachers) continued in Teutonic lands ns a 
survival Two classic accounts of the wander¬ 
ing scholars have been left, tlio Autobiographies 
of Thomas Platter (q u.) and of Jolmnnca Lutz- 
Bach {q.v). See Symonds, Wuie, Women, and 
Souq 

References: — 

FnEYTKa, GoflTAV Pictures of Gerfiuui Life xn the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
Tr Mrs, Malcolm, (London, 1BG2) 

Moniiob, P Thamas Platter and the Educational 
Renaissance of the Sixteenth Cmiuru (N,Y,, 1000,) 

BACHE, ALEXANDER DALLAS (1800- 
1867) —Educator and authoi, was born in 
Philadelphia July 19, 1806. He was gradu¬ 
ated from the United States Military Academy 
at ’West Point in 1926, and foi 2 years 
was an instructor in fclmt institution, For 
S years (1828M83G) he wns professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Having been 
elected president of Girard College, he was sent 
by the board of tmsfcces of that institution to 
Europe for 2 years that lie might study the 
educational systems of the old world. During 
this interval lie visited all the countries of 
western Europe, and camo to know with a 
good deal of intimacy their educational insti¬ 
tutions Ills Report on Education in Europe 
(Philadelphia, 1S3D, 066 pp ) was the earliest 
comprehensive account of European school 
ays terns published in America, and certainly 
no account has ever aince been published that 
covers the samo ground sa well. While in 
Europe ho visited 278 different institutions, 
including practically every class, from the 
elementary schools to the higher seats or learn¬ 
ing, and including schools for defectives, de¬ 
pendents, and delinquents, as wclL na Leclmical 
and industrial institutes lie was president 
of Girard College until 1841, when he accepted 
the pruicipalslnp of the Central High School 
at Philadelphia, Fiotn 1843 to 1847 he was 
superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey He wna one of the incorporators of 
tho Smithsonian Institution (q.v) and tho 
American Association for tho Advancement of 
Science (q v.) and was active in tho organization 
of the National Academy of Scieuce (q u.) and 
its first president Ho was an advocate of 
school athletics and other fonns of physical 
training, and was keenly interested in the edu¬ 
cation of women His report (1840) on A 
Hioh School for Girls and a Seminary for 
Female Teachers, which was widely reprinted, 
aided greatly the cause of tho higher education 
of women Ilia published essays include 160 


titles, many of which arc on education Ho 
died Feb. 17, 1907. W. 8 M. 

BACHI, PIETRO (1787-1953), — Teacher 
of foreign languages, educated in Sicily and at 
the University of Padua He was for 20 years 
instructor in Italian and Spanish at Harvard 
College, and tho author of a Berios of college 
textbooks on these two languages. W S. M. 

BACKWARD PUPILS. — Children who do 
not progress fiom grade to grade according to 
the normal rate of the school oystem, and who 
constantly require special assistance in the 
classes in which they atc enrolled, arc called 
"backward," " over-nge," or " retarded M 
pupils, Bright pupils, slightly and tempo¬ 
rarily retarded, because of illness, necessary 
absence, transfer from one school Byatem to an¬ 
other. or other circumstantial causes, arc noL, 
strictly speaking, f< backward pupils" Tho 
" backward ” child is unified by physical or 
mental defects of a congenital type, or by 
family neglect, irregular school attendance, and 
inefficient modes of instruction Various de¬ 
vices, particularly the ungraded class, linvo 
been utilized to reliovc the regular graded cIqbscb 
of the burden of the " backward " child and to 
iiuikc it possible for such M over-age ” children 
to get the special attention they require, 

II. S. 

See Retardation; also, G hading and Pro¬ 
motion. 

BACON, FRANCIS H5G1-1G2G) — Baron 
Verulnm, Viscount St Albnna' English philos¬ 
opher, statesman, and man of letters. Ilncon 
was one of the greatest lights of tho brilliant 
age or Elizabeth, being, ns ho said, 11 two years 
yalinger than her Majesty's happy reign," lie 
was n contemporary also of Elizabeth's suc¬ 
cessor, the pretentious pedant, King James 
Slinkespenro was 3 years Bacon's junior and 
was outlived by Bacon 10 years Ilncon did 
not highly esteem the profession of actor, say¬ 
ing u and Lliough the tiling itself bo disreputa¬ 
ble in the profession of it, yet it is excellent as 
a discipline; we mean the action of the theatre." 

In iuB twelfth year Bacon went with Ilia 
brother Anthony to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge ATtcr 3 years spent hero, duiing which 
ho came to dislike tho philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle as formal and profitless, he traveled 
in France as an allacH of the English embassy, 
gaining valuable experience On returning to 
England, having blit little menus, he studied 
law, ami beenrne n barrister m 16B2, Two 

ears later he was elected to Parliament, where 

c displayed great_ ability, conceived high 
ambitious lor political preferment, Buffered 
from financial embarrassments, but profited 
politically and financially by the friendship of 
tho Queen's greatest favorite, the brilliant 
Essex, and cherished Jus youthful purpose to 
renew science by showing to it both Ub truo 
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fiietfiod mid Its grand inission, About 1592 
ho addressed ft letter to Ids unde, the pioJihneiit 
Lord Burleigh, asking foi aid, and raying, 
among other things; " I confess that I have ns 
vast intellectual c»il a as moderate civil ends, 
far I have tpken pH knowledge to be my piov- 
ijiccj and if I coidd purge it oF two sort of 
rovers , (the frivolous disputed and the 
blind cxpenni&wters), I hope X should bring m 
industrious observations, grounded conclusions, 
and profitable inventions and discoveries, the 
bcbfc stiito of the province This, whether it be 
curiosity or yam-glory, or riatuio, or (if one take 
it favorably) pJukmtlirojha, ia 30 fix-cd in my 
mind ns it cannot he removed " 

The latter part of U 18 political career wna 
crowned with high honors, though shadowed 
by his prosecution of finj /Hand and benc/flcfcoi, 
Es^cx, for the crime of treason, and disgraced by 
the charge and confession, as Lord Chancellor, 
of bribery. In 1595, Bacon became Queen's 
Counsel, in 1007, undor James, Solicitor- 
General; in 1613, Attorney-General, in 1017, 
Keeper ol tlm Great Seal, ug his I&thci before 
him had beeii, ill 1619, Lord Cliamcclloi 1 , with 
the title of Uauan. Verulam, m lfl' 20 , Yi&eounfc 
of St Albans, Concerning the two notable 
charges against lus character, his so-called 
treacheiy to EsseV and hia being guilty of 
bribery, it nuty in juaticc ho remarked that 
the rash Essex had indeed been guilty of trea¬ 
son m championing the Scottish siicceffiion 
and Bacon ns the Queen's Counsel faimply did 
hia official duty m a difficult situation, though 
ai’liupfi witli unbecoming zrn ], Aa to the 
ribery, it was common m those days fov liti¬ 
gants to make presents fco the judges, itrnl it 
wAs not common to take notice of it lUcon 
himself fairly observes: “I waa the justesfc 
judge that was 111 Engl And these fifty yenis r 
but it was the jwaicst consuic that was in Par¬ 
liament these two bundled years," Ho also 
maintained that the bribe had never been m 
his eyo when he gave judgment, But he was 
stripped of Ins offices, though allowed to retain 
his titles by u am nil vote, and Pope, with a ting¬ 
ing .satire, could write; — 

11 H rmrls MViiro thee, t\iinVc how Bacaii flbinctl 1 
Tins wmuiit, brigliLcat, meanest of mankind " 

Bvwiug his busy public life Bacon had used 
hia lei sure moments in writing. After his fan 
some si* years of feeble health were devoted to 
the same purpose, His death came from 
catching cold, while experimenting 011 the pre¬ 
servative properties of snow His wiiklnes 
show Dig flexibility of Lhc newly formed Eng¬ 
lish language, they tire very quotable, despite 
the heaviness of the Lhoughfc and the compact¬ 
ness of the stylo; and they ate very conipie- 
hensivo and icirnirknUc, junking epochs, in 
fact, m litoiaturo, hi science, and in philosophy, 
Though anticipating much of modern progiCBs 
Bacon did not anticipate the future of the 
English language Conforming to the Itennis- 


annoc custom of fche time, lie either wrote in or 
else translated mto, Latin all Ins rnnin voiles* 
Bacon had a vast plan in his witlings, which 
he was not able fully to execute, The plan 
was called the Magna IhstauiQtw, the Great 
Renewal In shoit, the G)iat Renewal meant 
that the new object ol knowledge is not words 
but natuio; the new source of knowledge is not 
pure reason, bat the senses; the new method ol 
knowledge is not deduction, but induction, and 
the new mm of knowledges not discipline, but 
power, The first part of the Magna hislauyalio 
was published in 1605, and ^ns cnliLled Of the 
Ptoft-c ieiic<i and Aduanceincnt 0 / Lcaininp Tina 
woilc icfutea the objections to learning, mid 
distributes knowledge into the three main di¬ 
visions of history, poesy, and plnlosopfiy, thus 
making r ft small globe of the intellectual world ” 
and exhibiting its undiscovered uountnes Ho 
rang the bell, na fie said, to call thfe wits to¬ 
gether The second part of the Magna Iu&tau- 
ratio appeared as the A'omn digamm, in 1020 



Tide pngo Id JVoiJijru Orgai\wn (1020), 


In the short preface to this work lie contrasts 
" the method of cultivating the sciences/' 
" the anticipation of the mind/' with u the 
method of discovering the sciences, ,r u the 
interpictntion or nature ” In sum, the one is 
deduction, tile Oiganum of Ai 1 st otic, the 
other 13 induction, the JVouum Or nan uni of 
Bacon. The first aphoiism of Book I gives 
the animating spirit of the whole: ** Man, nS 
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the minister and interpreter af nature, does 
and understands na much aa Ins observations, 
on tho order of nature, either with regard to 
things or the mind, permit him and neither 
knows nor is capable of more " Yet, Bacon 
admitted revelation to be a source of knowledge 
and a basis for religion Tho famous "idols " 
appear in this piece, The third part of tho 
Magna Inslauratio is represented by tho Sylva 
Sylvarum, together with some minor works. This 
part attempts to present the data of tho universe 
as phenomena for induotion, to provide on " ex¬ 
perimental history of nature " It shows tho 
range of Bacon's knowledge, his moderate oa- 
pa city in handling induction, hia failure to appre¬ 
ciate tha element- of risk that enters into every in¬ 
ductive leap of the understanding, his consequent 
excessive caution in general using, and his untluo 
depreciation of deduction. Tho three remaining 
parts of tlio Magna Instauraiio were unfortu¬ 
nately never completed 

Among the othoT writings of Bacon possess¬ 
ing particular educational significance are tho 
unfinished New Atlantis, and certain of “tho 
over living Essays, The New Atlantis is an¬ 
other one of tho Renaissance Utopias, con¬ 
cerning which Bnoon's first editor, Wm Raw- 
ley, aaysi " This fable mv lord devised, to 
the end that he might oxhinit therein a model 
or description of a college, instituted for tho 
interpreting of nature, and tile producing of 
great and marvellous works, for the benefit of 
men; under the name of Salomon’s House, or 
the College of tile Six Days’ Works." In 
truly modern fashion Bacon describes "Solo¬ 
mon's House " ns an investigating university, 
science appearing na tho civilizing agency in tho 
ideal society, binding man to man, and also 
leading man to God, 

The Essays of Counsels Civil and Motal 
were wiittcn anil ic writ ten at intervals from 
16D7 to 1625, They provide that analysis into 
elements of the inner life or man which his 
induetiva philosophy requires of Lho outer life 
of nature. Many of these counsels are excel¬ 
lent, soma in Machiavellian fashion separata 
politics from ethics, and all aro shrewd and sug¬ 
gestive. Of particular educational moment 
may bo mentioned those entitled: u Of Parents 
and Children," " Of Travel," " Of Regimen 
of Health," " Of Custom and Education, 1 ’ 

" Of Gordons, ” " Of Studies " These essays 
were so piucly distilled in the retort of Bacon's 
analyzing thought that they cannot be sum¬ 
marized, and perhaps quotations that might bo 
made from them aro already in the mind of the 
reader 

Bacon rarely discussed specific educational 
questions. Tho moTc interest attaches to 
certain views of hia on tlio 11 Arte of Teaching " 
that appear in Book VI, eh iv, of the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning. Wo there learn that 
education, according to Bacon, should go 
on in colleges and not wholly in private 
houses and schools; that too concise mothods, 
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too hasty opinions, are to bo avoided, which 
" t other make a show of improvement than 
procure it"; that there are two ways of exer¬ 
cising genius, from the easy to the hard and 
from the hard to the easy, " for U is one method 
to begin swimming with bladders, and another 
to begin dancing with loaded bIiocs", that 
11 excursions of genius are to be somewhat 
favored"; that "the suiting or studies to tho 
genius [ability] is of singular use"; that 
u everyone makes greater progress in those 
studies whereto ho is naLurnlly inclined ", that 
“ there arc certain remedies in a proper choice 
of studies for particular indispositions of mind/' 
eg. he recommends mathematic* for inatten¬ 
tion; and that exercises should be varied in 
character to prevent the fixation of faults. 
These definite views oil teaching hardly surpass 
tho customary principles Advocated by the 
Renaissance educators. In fact, they rnther 
indicate that Bacon paid only casual attention 
to tenchcrs and teaching 

This conclusion is borne out also by Lho 
repeated and uniheerirnhirdmg praise he nccoide 
the Jesuits. In this same chapter he says, "For 
the doctrine of Bchool-lenrning, it were the short 
way to refer it to tho Jesuits, who in point of 
usefulness have herein excelled n In the first 
book of tile Advancement of Learning ho writes, 
"... tho wisdom of the nncicntcst and best 
times always complained that states were too 
busy with laws and too remiss in point of educa¬ 
tion This excellent part of ancient discipline 
hns in some measure been revived of late by the 
colleges of Jesuits abrond; in regard of whose dili¬ 
gence in fnshioning the morals and cultivating 
the minds of youth, I may say, us AgeeAlaua said 
to his enemy Pharnabtisua, tnhs quam sis, vtmam 
nosier esses JJ Shall we say that Bacon had not 
worked out carefully the bearings of hia own 
fundamental principles of investigation, of 
induction in science, upon education., or that he 
simply, reflecting a popular opinion, miaundcr- 
atood what the Jesuits were doing, since Jesuitia 
and Baconian reaults are mutually contradictory, 
or perhaps that both alternatives nro true 7 The 
man who did see the application of Bacon's phi¬ 
losophy to education Mas Comenin'? {q v ). 

In sum, the educational influence or Bacon 
was general rather than specific; lie discovered 
a mine that lias enriched modem thought, life, 
and civilization, but lie was unable to work out 
all itfl veins; his imined)ate service is to educa¬ 
tion in the broad sense of the term rather than 
to tho sohool Thus, broadly speaking, Bacon 
initiated the greatest reform movement in 
education following the Renaissance, viz 
"sense-realism." His followers reconstituted 
the cxiirioithun. anil revolutionized Bchooi 
method, He destroyed tho reign of authority 
in sciencej ho helped to make modern science 
Qnd modern philosophy possible; ho substituted 
nature for dialectic disputation, lio considered 
the narrow humanism of Afjchnm and Sturm to 
bo ff the first distemper of learning, when men 
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study woirts and not innttei ,, j he substituted 
induction for deduction in the study of nature, 
tluia giving education the sense basis; and in tlio 
spirit of philanthropy he started the ideal oS 
panaopliism (? v), thnb nil knowledge might bo 
uiiihed for dissemination nmong men These 
wonderful innovations were not effected with¬ 
out the assistance of the scientific geniuses and 
the practical schoolmasters of the period, such 
na Druno.Copcrnicus, Da Vinci, Galileo, ICeplcr, 
Grotius, Boyle, Mulenster, Ilatkc, and Goincnms. 
But Bncon was the philosophical lnbpimtion of 
the modern scientific movement Ilia great¬ 
ness consists in his formulation of the scientific 
problem, his provision of tho means for its 
solution, nnd Ins now fulfilled prophesies of the 
results. Bacon has provided the mottoes for 
modern contributions to uni vers nl scholarship, 
from ICanfc to Snndya 

Of tho epoch-making character of his wot k 
lie was very well aware, finding comfoit in the 
fruits to come from the travail of his mind. 
He wrote: " 1 have held up n light (Induction) 
in tho obscurity of philosophy which will be 
Aden centuries after I am (lead It will be soon 
amid the erection or temples tombs, palaces, 
theatres, bridges, making noble ronda, cutting 
canals, granting multitude at charters and 
liberties for comfort of decayed companies nnd 
corporations, the foundation of collrgca and 
lectures for learning and the education of 
youth, foundations and institutions of orders 
and fraternities for nobility, enterprise, and 
obedience; blit, above all, the establishing 
good Uuvb for the regulation of the kingdom, 
and na an example to the world/ 1 H II H 
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BACON, ROGER (c 1214-1291). — This 
monk was the moat profound thinker nnd per¬ 
haps tha moat learned mnn of the thirteenth 
century. Probably under the influence of 
Grossctcste {q v ), one of his teachers, lie joined 
the Franciscan Order He studied at Oxford 
and in Paris, nnd returned to England about 
the year 1250. In 1257 he was sent back to 
Pans, and was twico put under restraint At 
the ctvl af the first period (12G7) he composed 
for Pope Clement IV his great works, the Opus 
Majm, an encyclopedic treatise on all bhe 
learning of \m day* tho Opus ARmur, in which 
he discusses tho obstacles of learning in his 


day, and the varying and various versions of 
the Scriptures; and the Opus Terhum which 
denis with many scientific, philosophical, grnm- 
noabical, and philological questions. To those 
works we must add the Compendium Shtdii 
Philosoplnae, the Compendium Stitdn 77fco/o0iao 
(1292)., his Gieek and Ilebiew grammars, nnd 
mnny still imprinted works lie seems to 
have died at Oxford in 1204. 

Bacon is impoitrmt in tho history of education 
ns, from the point of view of gcneinl culture, 
marking the high watermark of medieval 
intellectual activity, and as nil uncompromising 
critic of the methods of education in his own 
timea Dr T A "Walker, in his chapter on 
Education in Yol II of the Cambiulge History 
of English Literature , deals with the first point, 
lie says: “The glory of the Cucy Fnnis cul¬ 
minated m Ilagci Bacon (c 1214-1204) 
Skilled m all the recognized studies of his age, 
he, in opposition to prevailing ideas, though 
remaining a schoolman, pointed to the study 
of languages and mathematics a3 nflorchng tho 
true basis for n sound system of education, and 
incurred amongst Ilia contemporaries and suc¬ 
ceeding generations the lasting suspicion of 
tampering with the illegitimate by lending the 
way m the pursuit of natural science/' A 
leading spirit in the univoisilics of Pnrig and 
Oxford, he was of comae intimately fnmilinr 
wth tho intellectual needs of his age, mid it is 
Important to realize that lie was cssontinlly 
n forerunner of the Rcimisanncein England, and 
not only or the cl a* A cal Renaissance, but of that 
other aspect of the Renaissance, the philosophic 
and scientific Renaissance, which began to ex¬ 
tend the horizon of English thought in the 
seventeenth ccntuiy His activity in the sphero 
of education was precisely of the same nature 
as his activity in other directions — in the direc¬ 
tions of pure thought, of pure scholarship, of 
natural science An infinitely gieater thinker 
than lus later namesake, TTmncis Bacon (q v ), he 
had tho same universality of mind, the same 
desire to provoke a divine discontent in the 
minds of men, the same dctci nil nation Lo go 
back to reality and to sweep away the shams 
and unrealities of current intellectual life, 
That he dicl much for that life is shown by Hie 
fact that lus textbooks and Ueatiacs steadily 
circulntcd m England up to the very eve of the 
Reformation. Ills views enn be well illustrated 
by lus educational ofioi ts. lie and tile scholars 
that he Bftlhcicd together had a great influence 
on educational thought. We may lightly 
attribute to his influence and the memory of his 
work the remarkable provisions made by the 
Council of Vienne in 1S1I for the teaching of 
Hebrew in the universities of (Mold, Bologna, 
Salamanca, and in the Roman schools. Ilia 
xvork on arithmetic was circulating na late na 
tho fifteenth century, his De Casio et Mwido 
ivns in the library that Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester gave to Oxford in tho next century, 
lus De Grammalica, hia Greek Grammar, his 
aia 
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Itebicw Grammar, all had their place m the 
alow rebirth of European intellectual life 
But he not only produced books for educational 
use Ilia mind was intensely critical na well 
ag supremely constructive, and lug attacks on 
the schoolbooks curt cut in his own day show 
bcttci tlian any otlici evidence lug attitude 
to education and his lines of educational in¬ 
fluence Five wntcis of popular schoolbooks 
he literally slaughters, Ptipins, Hugufcio, Alex¬ 
ander de Villa Doi, Ncckfim, and Brito. The 
first schoolbook in use m England aftei the 
Conquest was the Elemenlarium of Papina (com¬ 
posed about 1053 ad ) Hngutio was Bishop 
of Ferrara fro in 1101 to 1212, and compiled a 
T'oca&iiZarium (which Johannes de Jnnua do 
Bnlbus used in oonjunction with the Element 
Lanum of Pnpiaa to form his Calholicon or 
Swnma, which appeared m 1280). Alexander 
Ncckam'a Dc Uicnsihbus appeared before 1217, 
while Alcxfliidei de Villa Dei (q u.) produced Ilia 
Docirinalc Puerorum about 1209, a work that 
widely circulated in France and England 
Bacon attacks most of these woilcu. lie vio¬ 
lently attacks Alexander de Villa Dcdfl Dacfri- 
nale P\tc\orum (Gieek Grammar, p. 121). So 
much for Bacon's criticism ol schoolbooks. 
It sound in every particular, and, if it did not 
save the schools from such booksj it must Imva 
done much good in the univcisitips For the 
most part Bacon resolved hupraiacfor Boethius, 
Bede, and (jhass&teste, ami he is never tired of 
preaching the need of Gieek and Hebrew in in¬ 
tellectual life The Latins, he declared, foigetful 
of Unman Law, “had nob themselves originated 
a single branch of lent ping “ (see Greek Grammar , 
Introduction, p. xvi). Bacon learned Greek 
from Gieek teachers, and so, ns did Reuchlin 
(q v ) two centuries later, adopted the pro¬ 
nunciation known ns I/acis-m “in distinction 
from the Etacism introduced by Erasmus. 11 
Though Bacon baaed Jus Ginmmar on Priscinn, 
ho docs not hesitate to differ from him, if he 
disagrees Thus he can bind lots the assertion 
of Prisalnn that Mi cannot be the dative of 
I?0o (Opus Teitmm, Ixi, p 245). 

“Bacon possessed the true philological instinct, 
lie lmcl a keen perception of the connection sub- 
slating between the vnTiona dialects belonging 
to groups of languages. At a tuno when that 
study was as yet entirely unknown in Europe. 
Bacon speculated on the kinship of languages 1 
(Hirsch) and endcnvoicd to prove the existence 
of a universal grain mar with accidental differ cnccs 
in particular cases. It wag in such a spmt 
that he produced for the use of Latin scholars 
lna Greek and Hebrew grammars He re¬ 
garded grammar (or, if the term might he used, 
culture) as fclio necessary antecedent of special¬ 
isation insolence (Opus Tedium, xxviii, p. 102), 
nnd in thiH anticipates much modern thought 
on education. Theicvival of Greek by Bacon is 
n stftgo m that fascinating Biibjccfc, the history 
of Greek learning in England and Europe In 
OGS Theodoic and Adrian (g o ) brought back 


Greek to England Some of the scholars 
who survived into Bede's time, such afl Tobins, 
Bishop of Rochester (d. 720) and Tatwinc 
(cl 734) were ns familiar with Latin and Greek 
as their mother tongue, Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 961, carried on the 
Greek tradition. An examination of the 
early English Psalters and books of nntiphonc 
shows that Greek was used in parts or the 
services, m certain places at least, to the end of 
the Saxon period (see King Ethels l nn J a Psalter 
nnd the Wine heater copy of the Gloria ot the 
first half of the eleventh century). For the most 
part it is written phonetically, but wo have a 
jSflTLcfug u\ Greek uucisdB This dwindling 
echo of Gieek scholarship was given new life 
by Roger Bacon, who passed oil the tradition to 
the days of the New Learning 

J, E G dk M 
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BACONE COLLEGE, BACONE, OKLA¬ 
HOMA.—A coeducational matituUou estab¬ 
lished in 1980. The school, which has a campus 
of 160 neics, provides ft 4 yens' high school and 
frc&hman nud sophomore college courses 

BACTERIOLOGY. — See Bidlooy; Botany, 
Household Arts j Medical Education 

BADEN, GRAND-DUCHY OF, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN —See German Empire, Education 

IN. 

BAHNMAIER, JONATHAN FRIEDRICH 
(1841), —- A German theologian, born in Qbris- 
tcnfcld in WurLembcig In 1806 he bocamo 
pastor in Mnrlmcli; in 1815 professor of theology 
and pedagogy m Tubingen He was a follower 
of Pcstalozzi, nnd did much for the schools of 
hia imtivc country. 

BAHRDT, KARL FRIED RICH (1714-1792) 
— A German theologian and educator, promi¬ 
nent in the plulnnthropimst movement (5 u ) 
Bom in Riscliofflwerda, Saxony, ho attended 
the school of Scliulpforta, and then went, rather 
ill mepnred, to the University of Leipzig, where 
ho became professor of biblical theology (17GG) 
Owing partly to his very unoithodox religious 
views, and partly to Ins immoral life, he was 
compelled to give up hia university work, and 
accepted in 1775 a call of Baron de Sails to di¬ 
rect tho PliilanthropinuTU of Maischlins in 
Switzerland. Tho work there, ns well as in a 
now Philnnthropinum, which he opened in 
Hmdcshcim m the FalatuuUc ui 1777, \m an 
utter failure. From 1770 until his death, he 
lived in Halle, wheie he lectured on moral phi- 
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Joanphy, and, at the sama time, kept an inn, 
which was largely patronized by the shudenta 

Bahrdb was a man oT brilliant intellect, bub 
totally’ lacking in character. As a theologian, 
ho was one of the moat extreme exponents of 
mtionnlism, while his pedagogic ideas arc based 
on those of Basedow* The absurdities of ins 
educational practice, however, as well ng hia 
charlatan is ni and immorality, brought ill re¬ 
pute upon the who Vo movement of PhiUnthvop- 
Inisin. F. M. 

Reference! — 

Leybeb, J, K IV* IJahrdt, tier Zeilffcnosae PcsUitozzis, 
scih TerAdlljiTj sum pAifoiifJn'o/jinisiJius uud zur 
neifcffn Ptiilaaooik, (Hcusladfc a d II, 1370.) 

BAILEY, EBENEZER (1705-1839). — School¬ 
man, educated in the schools of Massachusetts 
and at Yale College; piincipnl of schools m Vir¬ 
ginia and Massachusetts and of the Gills' 
High School in Boston, one of the organizers 
of the American Institute of Instruction; 
author of Young Ladies' Class Book } Philosophic 
cal Conversation a, and a textbook in algebra. 

W. S, M. 

BAILEY, WILLIAM RUFUS (1793-1663) 
— Educator, graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1813 For ten years he was a teacher in 
academies in Maine and New Hampshire, and 
for twenty years he was principal of Bccondmy 
schools in Virginia ana the CfuoUnas, Ho 
was piofessor in Austin College, Tex, from 1054 
to 1858, and during the next five years he was 
president of that institution IBs textbooks on 
grammar wore widely used in the South 

W. S. M 


jeets of school instruction Chaptcis arc also 
devoted to moral and to art education Accord¬ 
ing to Bain, the science of education is con¬ 
fined "Id the efforts made of set purpose to 
tram men in a particular wny, the c (roils of the 
piown-up part of the community to inform the 
intellect and mould the character of the young, 
and more especially to the Inborn s of professional 
educators or schoolmasters " It is, moreover, 
the arts and methods employed by the school¬ 
master which form the main study of the 
science of education, for though he is not alone 
in the work, yet in his efforts he typifies the 
process in its greatest singleness anti purity, 
If in any way we can improve the art of the 
teacher, we shall have done nearly all that can 
be required of a science and art of education. 
Two important points are to be noted in Bain'a 
conception of education.. lie excludes physical 
education from the conception, on the ground 
that, whilst the ,f fact of bodily hcnlLli or vigour 
is a leading postulate in bodily or mental tiain- 
ing, JJ yet tlic "trainer docs not take upon himself 
to lay down tho rules of hygiene ” Education 
again does not embrace the employment of our 
intellectual funcLions when directed Lo produc¬ 
tive labor, and ns n consequence technical nnd 
professional education does nob conic within 
the scope of the pure science of education. 

The other principle of importance is that 
Bain considered that the leading inquiry in the 
art of education is how to strengthen memory, 
and hence the chief contribution of psychology 
to education lay in the statement of the con¬ 
ditions of the retentive functions of mind 

A D. 
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BAIN, ALEXANDER, LL D. (1818-1003). — 
Profeasor of Logic and English in the Univer¬ 
sity of Aberdeen from 18G9 to 1BBQ. lie was 
elected Lord Rector of tho University in 1831, 
nnd reelected for another term of olfico in 1884 
lie wrote largely on psychological and logical 
subjects, Ins chief contributions being The 
Senses and the Intellect (L85,))i The Emotions 
and ike ll'dl (1359); The Study of Character 
(1801); Menial and Moral Science (1S08); 
Logic , Deductive and Inductive (1870); Mind 
and liody (1873); Janm 3Ii/f, a tiogrn^iy, and 
John Stuart Mill, a a U\ri9in with some personal 
rccolhcUana (1882), Ilia chief contributions 
lo educational theory mid practice were. 
Education as a /Science (1379); English Gram¬ 
mar (1803), A Manual of English Composition 
and fluoric (19GG): On Tcachii\g English 
(1887). 

Ills most important contribution to edu¬ 
cation is contained in his Education as a 
/Science In tliia work Dnin treats of Hie 
scope of education; of the bearings of physiol¬ 
ogy and psychology on educational practico 
nnd methods; of educational values; of the 
logical and psychological sequence of subjects; 
and of the incthodB of leaching the various eub- 


BaiN, A Autobiography, od by \Y. L. Davidson 
(London, LflOJ ) 

Dayidaqn, IY L Prof, Dam's Philosophy, Muul, 

Voh 20, p, 101. 

BAINES, EDWARD (1774-1848). — A 
Leader of opinion against goycuunentnl action 
in English national education, organizer of 
Mechanics' Institutes; born near Preston 
(1774); descended fiom a Yorkshire yeoman 
family; educated first nt Ilawkshead Grammar 
School (where lie was a youngci schoolfellow 
of the poet Wordsworth) and afterwards at 
Preston Grammar School, apprenticed (tut. 
1G) to a printer in Preston; in 1795 moved to 
Leeds l Yorkshire, where he entered the office 
of the Lmk Meicury; was ambitious to follow 
the example of Benjamin Franldm, whose life 
lie made Ins model f drawn by sympathy with 
their political principles, lie joined the Inde¬ 
pendents, and was a strenuous advocate of 
Nonconformist principles dining the whole of 
his poldical life. In 1601 he became proprietor 
of Die Leeds Mercury, which, under his direction, 
became the chief Liberal organ in the North of 
England; Liberal Member Tor Leeds, 1BB4-1S41, 
vigorous advocate of the abolition of church 
rates and of the civil disabilities of Noncoii- 
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formista; a student of county history mid 
author of useful works of topographical re¬ 
search, Leeds was at that time an important 
center of political find social thought, and out 
oT local discussions on economic and constitu¬ 
tional questions there emerged striking, but 
somewhat extreme, theories, both in favor of 
laissez faire and of governmental action in 
social inform Baines, an honeat but self- 
educated man, strenuouB in political agitation, 
but lacking in philosophic insight into the com¬ 
plexity of English political conditions, became a 
protagonist of the extreme opponents to the 
turcaiicifttic tendency in English ndministm- 
tiorij which drew its strength fiom Benthamism 
on the one hand and socialistic aspirations on 
the other In 1840 he addressed n aeries of 
letters to Lord John Russell, then Prime 
Minister, in which he reviewed the extent to 
which voluntary effort had met educational 
destitution in England and Wales. lie argued 
Limb it would be unwise to depart fiom the prin¬ 
ciples of voluntary and independent organiza¬ 
tion in educational woik— that any imitation 
of Continental systems of governmental con¬ 
trol of education would impair the habit of 
English self-reliance, and ultimately undermine 
political freedom He maintained that the 
emulation of tlm religious bodies, working 
together with the competition of pnvate school- 
mas tom, would afford a better guarantee for 
impiovcmcnt in national education than any 
system under tlic management and support of 
the State, He violently opposed the new 
Mimdes of the Comndllcu of Conned on Educa¬ 
tion, published in August, 1846, with their 
elaborate scheme of grants to schoolmasters, 
pupil teachers, and normal schools, With the 
help of the Rev. Dr Hamilton of Leeds, ho 
organized a popular agitation against the new 
scheme of State-aided elementary education. 
Ilig efforts produced a broach in the Libcial 
party between those who would apply to na¬ 
tional education the principles of laissez faire 
winch had been adopted in ccitain mailers of 
trade, and those who believed that the instruc¬ 
tion of the people could not bo effectively 
seemed without governmental action nrul .sub¬ 
sidy In 1848 Baines, with Edward Mi all, 
Henry Richard, nnd others, delivered, under the 
auspices of the Congregational Board of Edu¬ 
cation, a senes of lectures upon the relation 
between education and the State Baines' 
lecture On die Progress in Efficiency of Volun¬ 
tary Education ni England helped in making 
the published volume of these lectures (called 
The Croshy Hall Lectures on Education) a 
focus ctassicus of arguments against government 
grants for educational purposes, lie was also 
an active friend of mechanics 1 institutions, and 
took a chief pmb in organizing in 1825 the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics 1 Institutes, 
by which it was hoped to strengthen the edu¬ 
cational work or the institutions by a form of 
voluntary federation aucl by cooperation in the 


employment of traveling teachers of science 
In connection with the Yorkshire Union was 
orgQmzcd a system of traveling libraries, i e 
boxe.3 of books which were sent out m rotation 
to mechanics’ institutions in villages nnd 
small, towns The Union, with its traveling 
libraries, still maintains its work, and the system 
of traveling libraries subsequently adopted in 
connection with the university extension sys¬ 
tem was copied fiom this precedent 

Bnines was typical of Ihe vigor, self-reli¬ 
ance, political zeal, and intellectual limitations 
of the middle-class Nonconformists in the indus¬ 
trial distncta of Yoikshirc dining the period of 
individualistic free trade No one applied m 
n more thoroughgoing way tin* doctrines iff 
voluntaryism to the problems of national edu¬ 
cation, Ills limited sympathies prevented him 
from nppiGcinlmg the possibility of n form of 
state action in English education which would 
avoid alike the evils of centralized huieaurracy 
and of wnsteful lansez faire His influence 
kept many of the industrial leaders m York- 
shiiD from throwing tliemaelvea vigorously into 
educational rcfoim in conjunction with Ihe 
State, and by the violence of its piejudices pie- 
pared the way for a lcnchon in popular opin¬ 
ion toward an undue reliance upon govern¬ 
mental effort in clcmcnlnry education. 

M. E S. 

See Adult Schools 
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B.wneh, E Life of Edward Haines (London., 1851 I 

Creabg Hall Lectures on Education (.London, iHiti ) 

BAKER, HUMPHREY — Writer of an arith¬ 
metical hook called The Welhpring of Sciences, 
15G2 The British Museum hns editions 1574, 
15S0, 1583, 1602, showing the popularity of 
the work in Queen Elizabeth's reign Baker’s 
teaching of arithmetic tv as practical, whilst 
Rocorde's (ftound of Artrs (or arithmetic), 
enlarged by John Dee, 1561, wntf strong on the 
theoretical side In Ihikci's book in the 1502 
edition is a piospcrtus of Ins apcciulistto school 
foi teaching the subject This is one of the very 
early piivatc schools, instituted for business 
men as well as schoolboys, who oidinanly did 
not have mi thin client the grammar school till a 
much later period Baker’s prospectus Hates 
"such ns arc desirous cyLlior Lliemselves to 
learn ar to have tlieyr childien or servants in¬ 
structed . . it may plenae them to repayre 

unto the house of Humphrey Baker . when 
they shall fynde the Professors or the sold 
Arteg etc Roadie to do then diligent endeav¬ 
ours for a reasonable consideration ’* For the 
convenience of those livingnt a distance, Baker 
took in boarders, This is a ycry early instance 
of a private boarding school. F, W 

BAKER UNIVERSITY, BALDWIN, KAN, 

— A coeducational Institution, the first col¬ 
lege ofliberal arts in the stale, was founded 1858, 
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by the ICnims Educational Association of tile 
Methodist Episcopal Church, aii organization 
chartered by the territorial legislature, The 
40 members of the Boiud of Trustees mo 
elected by the Kansas and South Kansas Con¬ 
ference of tho same church. The institution, 
maintains a college of liberal arts, a prepara¬ 
tory academy, a normal school, a conscrva- 
lory of music, schools of oratory j business, and 
arL aud a summer school. Admission to the 
college us by examination or certificate from nil 
approved high school, after the ficslunan 
year the studies are largely elective* Tho 
Normnl School requires il common school edu¬ 
cation, on the completion of a 4-year com so, 
in addition to a saLiafnetory examination m 5 
professional bianclics, a liFe ccitificato is given 
lo tcacli in any city or district of Kansas' 
The same certificate may also bo given to giad- 
uates of the college. The Conservatory of 
Music confer tho degree of Bachelor of Music. 
Tho XI.A. degieo may bo gamed for 1 ycnr’a 
work m umlcnco oi 2 years 1 m absentia. 
College fraLcnutic '3 have been established na 
follows 1 Delta Tnu Delta, Kappa Sigma, 
Bella Della Delta, Nil Alpha, the last two aro 
women's aoclchca. There arc 5 buddings, 
valued (1900), with grounds and equipment, 
including libraries, at §307,023. The total 
Qiinuul income is about 5 12,000, About §9500 
n year is appropriated foi the support of the 
college by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
There arc 721 student* (1909), leprescntmg 
15 states and territories, oriel divided ns fol¬ 
lows; College of Liberal Arts, 37S; Academy, 
152, Normal School, 35; Conservatory of 
Music, 00j School oT Art, 13; School of Ora- 
toTy, 48; School of Itaincssa, 55. Of the 22 
members of the ms true ting sluff, IS arc full 
professors, Tho average salary of a professor 
js SI250, Lemuel Hubert Murlin, D.D , is 

president. C. Ch 

BALDWIN, JOSEPH (1827-1000), — Edu¬ 
cator; educated in the common schools of 
Pennsylvania, at Uio New Castle Seminary, 
and at Bethany (VaJ College lie was instruc¬ 
tor in privule anti state normal schools m 
Pennsylvania, Iiulinnn, and Missouri, principal 
of the State Normal School at ICirksvillo, Mo . 
for 14 years, principal of tlic State Noimal 
School at Huntsville, Tex., for 10 yctus, and 
from 1891 to 1807 professor of pedagogy in the 
University of Texas Author of Arl of School 
Management, Elementary Psychologp ami Educu- 
tion, Psychology Applied to Ait of Teaching, and 
Softool Management and Methods \Y, S LI. 

BALDWIN, THERON (1801-1870), — 
Educated in the schools of Connecticut and at 
Yale College, rounded the Illinois College 
oml was its agent (1820-1334), principal of 
the Female Somimuy at Monticcllo, III. (1835' 
1B13), active In the organization of the Western 
College Society, W. S. M. 


BALDWIN UNIVERSITY, BEREA OHIO. 

— Founded m 1856 ns n, coeducational institu¬ 
tion lor higher education Piepnratory colle¬ 
giate (classical, phUosopbicul, BCientilicj legal, 
and theological), normnl, and musical depart¬ 
ments arc maintained* Tho lequucmentB for 
admission to the college me about 15 units. 
Students may enter the law school aud the nor¬ 
mal course without fulfilling these icqiiiiemenLs, 
Degreed arc conferred in the college depart¬ 
ment. Tho institution works in conjunction 
with the German Wnllnce College, wheic com¬ 
mercial courses and other privileges arc open 
to sLudents of Dnldwin Umvcisity. There is a 
faculty of D profcssoia, sonic of whom are also 
engaged at the German Wallace College, and 
11 instructors anti assistants. 

BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE, BALTI¬ 
MORE, MD — Founded in 183D aa a high 
school for boys by the Comvmaa\oners of Public 
Schools on the resolution of the mnyor mid cilv 
council In 184B Ike title, of Central Ihgh 
School wns adopted, the present Lille \\na 
adopted in 1SGG. Thcic arc 9 mctubcis an the 
Boaicl of Tiustccs, who me appointed by the 
mayor Pupils who have completed the uork 
of the eighth grade m n public grammar school 
of the city uic admitted on the leconimciula- 
fcion of their puncipal and the appioval of the 
sup ci in ten dent Olhris must passim examina¬ 
tion in the subjeeLs of the eighth gindc The 
usual miinbci of courses of a high school arc 
offered, but 3 3 r ears or English, 2 yenjs of ft for¬ 
eign language, 2 yems of mathematics, 1 year 
of science, and 2 ycais of dmwiUB arc constants 
in all. A complete curriculum consists of 
15 units A llbpnitmtnt of pedagogy is mam- 
lamed to afford an oppoitumly to prep me for 
the graded list of candid a left foi positions m the 
public schools of the city Students may 
enter this dcpiutmcnt in their fourth year 
Certificates of graduation air given to those 
who complete the eouisea, Frftiicis A. Soper, 
A AI, is the principal 

BALTIMORE, CITY OP, — The laigcsfc 
city in Maryland, and an impoitant commercial 
center, lncoipornlod as a city m 189S, and 
updating under a special ohm ter grnnLed at the 
time of in coin oi a turn. In 1901) the city liad a 
) op illation of 508,957, and its estimated popu- 
ation in 1909 was 570,023 Of the total popu¬ 
lation in 1000, 13 5 per cent wcic nogioes, and 
15,5 per cent were forcign-Viorn. Of tho latter 
one hah Were Germans, one seventh Ilus&ians, 
and one eighth Irish Its school census, 8-10 
3 r uars of age, was 75,72S in 1908, and its total 
day school enrollment in 1909 was 80,363 in day 
schools and 1)024 innight schools. It is e&Lmnlcd 
that 25,000 children were emailed in private 
and parochial schools, Of the total enrollment 
18 5 per cent was in the schools for the negro 
race 

History. — Tho first qunsi-public school in 
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Baltimore wos a Lancastrian ahnrity school, 
opened in 182.0. In 1826, the legislature 
pnssed an act permitting the establishment of 
a system 0 / schools in Baltimore, and the levy¬ 
ing of a general tax to help maintain them, In 
1B20J a Board of School Commissioners, num¬ 
bering flj was organized, and in 1829, 3 schools 
were opened. In 1830, the first school house 
belonging to the city wqs erected. By 1830, 
the school enrollment had increased to 1120, 
and the mayor and city council requested the 
school commission era to establish a high school. 
This was dono, the school opening in 1830, 
and being ono of the earliest high schools estab¬ 
lished The next year 0 schools were in opera¬ 
tion, with an enrollment of 1834 pupils. In 
1819, a Superintendent of City Schools was 
appointed In 1898, Baltimore was organ¬ 
ized as a city, and adopted a charter in which 
piovision was made lor the rcoiganizntion of 
the school system, and for the complete separa¬ 
tion of business and educational afTane 

Present School System —The public school 
system of the city of Baltimore, at present, is ns 
fallows; — 

A Board of School Commissioners, consisting 
of 9 members, appointed by the mayor, for 
G-yeau terms, from the city at large, and from 
those " most capable of promoting the interests 
of public education, by menus of their intelli¬ 
gence, chaiactor, education, and business 
habits, n have control of the schools. The 
members serve without pay The bonrd 
appoints and fixes the salaries of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction and his assistants, 
and all other officers, clerks, and employees, 
with the right to remove, them at pleasure; 
confirms or rejects all nominations of teachers 
made by the superintendent, from his graded 
examination lists, removes teachers on tlio 
recommendation of the superintendent after 
trial; passes on all plans for school building3 
nnd repairs, the work to be done by the Inspec¬ 
tor of Buildings; and purchases,’tinougli tlio 
Board of Awards, texLbooks, stationary, furni¬ 
ture, and nil supplies. Expenditures for build¬ 
ings and sites arc only indirectly under tho 
control of the Board or 8chool Commissioners. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ia the executive 0 fhcer of tho board, ITc has 
general supervision of the schools; examines 
all teachers, nominates them to the board for 
appointment and promotion, and assigns and 
transfers them at will; and advises the board 
micspcctto the course of study, textbooks, and 
methods of instruction He is aided by 3 
assistant superintendents, and 24 principals, 
1 for each of the 21 gioups into which the 
city is divided, A group usually consists oF a 
number of primary schools and a central gram¬ 
mar school Thoie me 119 elementary schools 
in the city, besides a number of portable school 
buildings and rented branrh buildings Tlic 
superintendent is also assisted by 12 Attend¬ 
ance Officers ; a Supervisor of School Build- 
Yor„ 1—r 


BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC 

ings; and special supervisors of drawing, music, 
physical training, sewing, cooking, and manual 
training. 

Tho .school ays tom includas kindergartens, 
elementary schools Tot both races, covering 
8 years' work, evening schools; and high 
schools. In 9 of the elementary schools, Ger¬ 
man is taught along with English throughout 
tho entire course. Latin may be begun in the 
seventh year, if desired. Ungraded classes arc 
maintained for irregular pupils Evening 
schools aro maintained for G months each year, 
on 3 evenings each week. Tree textbooks arc 
provided by funds received from the State for 
that purpose. A Paicntal School is main¬ 
tained for the, care or habitual tiuants, com¬ 
mitted to it by the Juvenile Court Instruc¬ 
tion in. the subjects taught by the special 
teachers is offered in both the grades and the 
high schools Five 4-ycnr high schools are 
maintained nt public expense the Eastern 
and "Western high schools for girls, and tile 
Baltimore City College, tho three of which offer 
similar secondary work; the Baltimore Poly¬ 
technic Institute, a nuiniml training high 
school; and the colored high school for both 
sexes, offering general and industrial courses 
The city nlso maintains two training schools 
for the preparation of tcaclicia for the ele¬ 
mentary schools of the city, one for each race 
The teachers 1 training course requires 2 years 
beyond high school giaduation, the first of 
which ia given to study and obsenution, and 
the second largely to priic tico in actual teaching. 
The enrollment in the training schools in 1909- 
1010 wju 101 in tlio while school and 82 jn tho 
colored school The passing of the regular 
competitive examinations for elementary tcnch- 
cia constitutes the graduation Those pn^s* 
ing aic placed on a graded eligible list, from 
which the supciintondent recommends for 
appointment A toacheia' retirement act for 
Baltimore was passed by the AfrirylAnd fagis* 
laturo in 1907 

The city employed 1777 toacheis m 1908- 
1000 . Of thoso 21 were Mndergaiten teachers, 
1514 were m elementary ftchools, JG8 in high 
schools, and 80 wore tpocinl lenelicis. The 
total expense of maintaining the schools (luring 
1900-1910 wns S1 ( G0S,77G.07, all but $4S,7G8 -10 
of which was raised by the ciLy by a school tnx 
of 42j cents. Thcnveingc cost for all schools 
based on average number belonging was S23 61. 

E. P. C. 

Reference!— 

/lnnucf Heporia l Board of {School Commissioners to the 
Jilaj/or and City CounnJ of Uofttinorc, 1B29 -cIhLp. 
SlatlatlDfl based on IhclOOB Reportnnil 1DOD Direc¬ 
tory. 

BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. — The second 
manual training school in tho United States to he 
established as part of the public school system, 
organized and opened in J8S1 ns the Baltimore! 
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BALTIMORE SCHOOL OF LAW 

Manual Training School/ changed to the present 
title in 18D3 Tlio Institute ia by clinrtcr of 
1D01 under the control of the Board of School 
Cnniniiasioncra appointed by the mayor; those 
ill turn, appoint a Board of School Visitors. 
StudciLfca \ylio have completed the elementary 
school course are admitted to the Institute 
Tho aim of tho Institute is to provide tv broad 
education and to lay Lhc found nlion for specials 
isalion in those piofcgsiona which fire baaed on 
meohnnical arts arid applied sciences. Speciali¬ 
sation does not begin until the fourth, the last/ 
year of the course. Thera wem enrolled in 
1008-1900 776 students, The faculty includes 
nearly forty instructors. 

BALTIMORE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW, BALTIMORE, MI>. — Incorpoiatcd m 
1884 to afford an opportunity to those who 
wish ta enter the legal profession of receiving 
assistance in their rending. All lectures nvo 
held in the evening, Tho course of iutjtruetiQn 
is 3 years, and leads to the degree of Bach- 
cloi of Laws. No preliminary examination ia 
required for entrance. A moot court is con¬ 
ducted by the mcnibcis of bite law fnculty., 
which numbers 15 lecturers, to afford tha 
students a training m practice, pleading, and 
forensic debate. 

BAMBERG, THE UNIVERSITY OF, BA¬ 
VARIA,— Established in 1G1S, the year that 
murks the close of the Thirty Years 1 War It 
was a Catholic university that owed its origin to 
the bishop of the territory, tho theological fac¬ 
ulty lining the most important branch of tho 
institution. Thc i umvcisity never attained 
any special prominence, and censed tq exist in 
Iff 03. 

BANCROFT, CECIL FRANKLIN (1830- 
1001). —One of tho Iciuleis in private secouclary 
education itt New England; was cducntocl nfc 
Dartmouth College, Andover Theological Sem¬ 
inary, and tho universities of Germany, For 
12 years (1860-1872) he wns puncipnl of 
secondary schools in New Hampshire wn<\ 
Tennessee, find for 28 years (I873'I901) ho 
wag principal of Phillips Academy at Andover, 
He contributed numerous ai Holes to the litera¬ 
ture of fleetmdnry education W, M, 

BANCROFT, GEORGE (1800-1891) — 
Historian, educated at Harvard College and 
Hie Uiuveialy or Gottingen; tutor ut Harvard 
College; with Dr, CogswelL he founded the 
famous Round IIill School at Northampton, 
Mass , in 1823; author oj several textbooks 
and of numerous historical works of great 
renown. TV. s Al. 

BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
BANGOR, ME, — Founded ia IS H and opened 
in 1810 at Ilninpdcn, Mass , by the Society 
for BramoUug; Theological Education; it wm 
removed lo Bangor in 1810, The ouincuUim 


covers a period of 3 years. The institution 
flincc 1005 is empowered to grant degrees m 
divinity The cmirae is open to men and 
women who haye had a college m high school 
training or its equivalent. There is a faculty 
of 6 profegsoia and 2 instructors Rev, David 
Nelson Beach, 13 D,, is the president. 

BANISTER, mPAH GRANT (1794-1874). 
— One of the pioneers in the higher education of 
women, wag educated by private tutor* and at 
the Rev Joseph Emerson's Seminary For 
Young Ladies at Snugus, she tanght for sev¬ 
eral years m the district school* of Conncqti- 
cut, wag principal of the Adams Female Acad¬ 
emy at Derry, N.H. (1824-1028), and of the 
Female Seminary at Ipswich (1828-183b), 
she contributed numerous nitides on female 
education lo tho Connecticut Common School 
Journal, W- S, M. 

Banks — See Savings Banks in Schools. 

BAPTIST UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. — 

Sen Meredith College, Haleicih, N C. 

Barcelona, university or, — s ce 

SrAtN, EDUCATION IN, 

BARET, JOHN, —An English lexicographer 
of tho sixteenth century Tim date of lua birth 
is unknown, and it is very pi pliable that ho 
died at aomo Umo duiing 1580, He was a 
Follow of Trinity College, CAmbiidge, He 
tvsia the author of An jUvenruj or Triple Die- 
honano in Enghachc, Latin and French, Very 
profitable Joi all such as be desirous of any of 
those three languages, Also hy the tiro Tables 
in the ende of this baoke , they may contrari¬ 
wise find the mosi iiercssori/ Latin or FVcitrh 
worths, placed after the order of afl alphabet, 
luJmtspcDcr are fo be Jouiul in any oihei Lhc- 
lionaric: And so to turn them bociniaids agflin 
inio Englische whenIhtiJjiend any Latin or French 
authors, and doubt of any hmd mi tic {Aerft’r, 
1573. The title Alvcarie (ci beehive) is a ref¬ 
erence to the cooper alum in the work of hia 
pupils nt Cambridge. The woik is based on 
the BibRolficcfl (Libriirie) of Sir Thonuut Eiyofc 
(ryu.), The preface contains aman|5 others a 
Latm poem in praise of tlic author byRichitrd 
Mul caster (q v ), A second edition appeared ill 
1500, in the preface of which reference id mndo 
to the recent death of the author. 
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BARNARD'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OR 
EDUCATION — Sco Educational Journal¬ 
ism in America. 

BARNARD COLLEGE—The first result 
of the movement for the higher edit out ion of 
women in Now York City, in which President 
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Barnard of Columbia College took a leading 
part, was the adoption of a resolution by the 
trustees of tlmt college in 1883, offering tlc- 
grcca to women able to pass the appropuato 
examinations without, however, providing in¬ 
struction for women leading to fclicso exami¬ 
nations. It was naturally found that thia failed 
to salve the problem, and in 1889 an actual 
college for women was founded, and began its 
work in a pnvato house, the instruction being 
given almost wholly as additional work by 
members of the Columbia College Stuff. Tho 
movement had warm supporters, the Bnrnnrd 
Club, for example, having been organized in 
behalf of tho young college by some of tho 
most influential people in New York, and in 
1897 sufficient funds lmd been raised to enabla 
Barnard College to move into three beautiful 
and well-equipped buildings of its own, on 
ground adjacent to that of Columbia University 
Tho money had largely been pioviclcd by 
generous members of the Board of Trustees, 
and in 1903 one of tho bonid picscntcd tho 
three blocks of land lying south of the anginal 
property, so tlmt the college hns now ample 
room for growth A doinntory building lma 
already been erected on this properly. Tho 
original Chau man of the Trustees' Academic 
Committee, Miss Ella Weed, was practically 
head of the collcgo until her death in 1S94. 
She was followed by Miss Emily James Smith 
(Mra Geoige Haven Putnam) as Dean, mul 
she in 1900 by Miss Laura Drake Gill Since 
Miss Gill's resignation m 1907, the college has 
been under the dirocLion of Professor William 
T Bicwstcr, elected Provosb m 1010. 

The faculty now numbers 33, and there aro 
in addition 39 officers of instruction and adnnnis- 
ti atioil. Thiough the exchange of courses by 
officers of tho Barnard Foundation for those by 
other univcisity officers, it is possible to extend 
a wide tender to the students of the college. 
Thicc piogmnaof study aro offered, one leading 
to A B ; another, which makes piirticulni pro¬ 
vision Tur intensive work m tho imtuiul sciences, 
leading to US ; and a 2-yoar course not 
leading La a degree, but designed to a fiord pre- 
Uminmy training loi professional study in 
Teachers Cullega and clsewhcie The graduate 
work formerly undertaken by Barnard College 
was turned over to the university in 1900 

The college owns and occupies for educational 
purposes buildings and grounds of ail assessed 
valuation of more than 52,000,000, and lma m 
addition more than 51,000,000 held foi invest¬ 
ment, The annual budget is something over 
8157,000, of which two tlmils comes fiom stu¬ 
dents' fees, and practically all of the mnamder 
Horn investments The buildings provide more 
than 1200 sittings, the total floor area, including 
the dormitory, being about 150,000 square feet 
The present student registration is 513j tho 
total ^ undergraduate registration sinco the 
founding of the college, 3882; and the total 
number of degrees grunted, over 600, 


In 1000 tho relations of Barnard College 
to Columbia University were defined in a for¬ 
mal agreement, which makes provision that in 
every way Barnard College, while retaining its 
independent corporate existence, bears, as an 
undergraduate institution for women, the same 
relation to the university as a whole »9 does 
Columbia College for men In other wards, its 
position is unique among women’s colleges in 
that, while independent and interested in its 
own welfare, it shares tho resources and ideals 
of a great university R P. It. 

BARNARD, FREDERICK: AUGUSTUS 
PORTER (1809-1889), — Tliotcnlh president of 
Columbia University, and the author of numer¬ 
ous textbooks and works on education; waB born 
at Slicfiicldj Mass, May 5, 1800, and was 
graduated fiom Yale College in 1828. Ho 
was 2 years a tutor at Yale, and 0 ycais in¬ 
structor in the tcliool for tho dear at IlnrLrord 
and inagtci of the grammar school in Hint 
city In 1837 he became professor of mathe¬ 
matics in tho Umvevsity of Alabama, and 11 
years Inter was appointed to a similar post in 
the University of Mississippi From 1850 to 
1861 ho wag picsidcnt of Lhc University of 
Mississippi, and in i860 ho accompanied a 
scientific expedition to Labrador to study tho 
total eclipse of the sun He became president 
of Columbia in 1801, and was at the head of that 
institution miLil his death, He was one of the 
incorporators of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (q o ) (its president 
in I860), and or tho National Academy of Science 
{q.v.) (its foicign secretary from 1874 to 1880). 
lie was also active in Lhc American Association 
for the Advancement of Education (q u ) 
(its president in 1855), and made notable con¬ 
tributions to the educational journals or his 
day, lie leproscntcd the United »St a tea at In¬ 
tel national expositions at Paris in 1867, and 
again in 1878, Ilia reports Lo tho trustees 
of tho Umvcisity of Mississippi and Colum¬ 
bia University have been characterized ns 
"of the highest practical importance in the 
history of American education ” Beside 1 ? nu- 
mevoue contributions on education and hcvcnce 
to the North Aiiiciicaii Review mid the Amer¬ 
ican Journal of Science and Arts } and John¬ 
son's Encyclopedia (of which he was editoT- 
in-chicf), his published works include Treatise on 
Arithmetic (1830), Analytic Grammar with Sym¬ 
bolic Illustrations (1830), Letters on College Gov¬ 
ernment (1854), Collegiate Education (1854), Art 
Culture (1851), History of the United Stales 
Coast Survey (1857), Umvers Uy Education (1S58), 
Academic Degrees, aiul scientific works On the 
imclulatory theory of light, machinery, and pro¬ 
cesses of the industrial arts, and the metric 
system of weights and measures Ho died nt 
New York City, April 27, 1880. W S. M 

References.— 

Van Amiunoe, J. II. A History of Columbia Unvucnnty. 
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Barnard. II. AinfruMn Juurnal of Education, VoL V, 
pp, 763-7A0. , „ „ 

auMiuvoou, S. Cclu«iliftt Univerjillf, m U 3, Circulars 
of Information! 1000, No. 3 

WiHamr, A. E. Great American Educator* (Chicago, 
1000) 

BARNARD HENRY (1811-1900). —Edu¬ 
cator and author, activity in bd many fields of 
education place him easily with Homcc Mann 
ninong the foremoat American educators 
Ho wns born at Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24, 
1811. He received lua elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education in the Hopkins Giamninr 
School at Hartford and the Monson Aendemy, 
nnd ills collegiate education at Yule, graduating 
in the class uf 1830. and began the study of law 
in the ofiico of Willis Hall, afLerwards atfcorney- 
gcnornl of tlio state of New York. Upon the 
request of President Day of Yule he took 
clmrge of nn academy nt Wcllsboio, Pa, for a 
year. Ho wont to Europe in 1S35 to Btudy tho 
social and educational institutions, and Ins work 
on ft c/or ranlory Edit ca if on t which was the result of 
this tour, wns not only ono of tho earliest, butono 
of the mo 3 t important American contributions 
to the literature of the care and treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, Ho visited llofwyl, 
and, while keenly impressed with the work 
of Felicnbcrg (g.u.>, -\ys\s much more in¬ 
fluenced by tlio labors of some of Postalozzi'B 
other disciples, whom he visited in Switzerland 
and Germany. Upon his return to America in 
1SS7, ha Y/na elected n. member of the legislature 
of Connecticut, nnd formulated the measure 
wlwch erected the State 11 a aid at MuulUqki and 
ia the basis of the present Connecticut school 
system. A board of education for the super¬ 
vision of the schools of the slate haring been 
created, Mr, Damned was induced to accept the 
post of secretary for one year, ns it was his in¬ 
tention to Lake up tlio piofcssion of law. The 
reforms in Connecticut during the four years 
Unit lie was at tho head of Iha system (1838- 
1812 ) were not less significant limn Uie better 
known reforms which Horaea Mann at tho 
same tuna was carrying out in Massachusetts, 
One of the most notable measures of 1 us adminis¬ 
tration was the organization in 183D of the first 
tencliera' institute. Extensive mu wns made 
of the institutes in the training of teachers 
besides the instruction winch lie himself gave, 
Barnard secured the services of professors in 
Ynb College and other institutions for series of 
lessons nnd lectures on method? of teaching 
tlio common school branches lie also estab¬ 
lished the Connecticut Common School Journal 
for tho dissemination of knowledge among 
teachers, boards of education, and friends of 
the common schools Salutary lnws were en¬ 
acted, and, lo quoLc from llorneo Mann, "the 
cold torpidity of the stole soon felt the sensa¬ 
tions of returning vitality 11 Tlio nest six 
years (1613-1840) he was engaged in n similar 
mission m Rhode Island lie organized m 
1815 tlio Rhode I An ml Institute of Instruction, 


the oldest state Loachers' nssoaintion in the 
United States lie was active in the organi¬ 
zation of town libraries for the use of tho 
schools, nnd at the termination of his labors 
29 out of the 32 towns of the state had 
libraries of 500 or more volumes. He was 
also active in tho organization of popular lec¬ 
ture courses in the towns for the teachers 
and the general public, For his teachers' in¬ 
stitutes lie devised a traveling model school, 
which he placed in charge of William S Baker 
Teacher and children were taken from town, to 
town in a wagon fitted out for the purposo of 
giving practical lessons in pedagogy. In 1951 
lie wds again elected secictary^ of the Stnto 
Board of Education of Connecticut and prin¬ 
cipal of the newly organized State Normal 
School at New Biifcnin, in which capacity lie 
served tlio Sl ate for four yenrs It was during 
this period that he published his book on 
Yomal Schools (Hartford, 1851) nnd his work 
on School Architecture, the first American book 
of its kind lie wqs active in the oiganizntion 
of the American Association foi the Advance¬ 
ment of Education (qv). and wns its president 
in 1S55, lie represented the United Slates at 
tho educational congress held at London in 
1654, and saw exhibited for the first time the 
woikings of FroebeVs system of Kindergarten, of 
which he published tho first American account 
In 1355 he begnn the publication of himnoim- 
mcntal American Journal oj Education, which 
is unquestionably his gr attest con tub niton to 
educational literature lie continued to edit 
this }uv\vv\t\l for 7SS yeftaa m the face of hcsv\y 
financial difficulties, publishing in all 32 vol¬ 
umes of more than BOG \y \ges each It was not 
an educational journal in the accepted use oi 
that turn, but, ng Robert Ilorbeit Quick (ij.u.) 
once remarked, "avast encyclopedia of educa¬ 
tional ULciature " (Sea articla on Educational 
J otniNAUSM.) In 1853 All. Barnard was chosen 
chancellor of the University of Wisconsin, and 
added to this labor the oi ganizntion of the State 
Normal School and the conduct or the teachers' 
institutes. Overwork nnd faihrjg health com¬ 
pelled him to resign at the cud of two yems. 
During tins period ho published 7 volumes of 
Pajni-s foi 2'cacAcis, which included accounts 
of nnd translations from Coinenius, Rousseau, 
PcAtnlozzi, and other great educational reformers, 
together with papers by William Russell, James 
G. Carter, William C. Woodbndgc, and other 
contemporniy educators (see nideles on these) 
At the close of tho Civil Wnr ho accepted the 
presidency oT St Jolin's College at Annapolis, 
Md , but resigned a year Inter to accept the 
post of United States Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion, which Congress lmd created A dozen 
years before he had advocated before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
d Education (7 n.) a national department of 
education; nnd James A Garfield, who had 
introduced the measure in Congress, joined 
with the educators or America ill recommending 
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to President Johnson the appointment or Mr, 
Barnard lie organised the U, S Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation (</.u), and outlined the policy which it 
\m since followed in Lhe collection of educational 
statistics and in attempts at the umlication of 
the educational forces of the country, Besides 
the reports of the Bureau, ho made an exhaus¬ 
tive study of the conditions of schools in tha 
District of Columbia, and made it the subject 
of a spccinl repoib, While not a partisan in 
politics, Mr. Barnard had always clung to tlio 
political dootnnes of Thomas Jefferson, and 
with the election of President Grant he was 
buperaeded by General John Eaton, Tina 
practically doled his active educational career, 
although he did editorial work on Iub journal, 
and gave many educational addresses during 
the 30 years that Followed Besides Ins re¬ 
ports na superintendent of schools in Con¬ 
necticut and Rhode Island, and as United 
States Commissioner of Education, and the 4 
volumes of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal the 3 volumes of the Rhode Island 
Institute of lush action, and tho 32 volumes 
of the American Journal of Education he pub¬ 
lished 52 works on tho history and theory of 
education and accounts of European and 
American school systems. Among Biudi works 
are his Peslalozzi and Pcslalozziani&m, Kinder- 

? arlen and Child Culture, German Schools and 
1 cachcrsi American Pedagogy, English Peda - 
goQ}j t National Education m Europe, School 
Architecture, and Normal Schools, lie gave 
America her earliest literature of education 
lie touches at many points most of the progres¬ 
sive educational movements of the nineteenth 
century, lie died at Hartford (in tho house in 
which he wns bom) oil July G, 1000, 

W S. M 
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BARNES, MARY SHELDON. —Daughter 
or Edward Austin Sheldon, who originated the 
Oswego movement, wag born fit Oswego, N.Y., 
Sept 15. 1850, She received her elemen¬ 
tary and secondary training in the sahools 
of Oswego and the Oswego Normal School, and 
her collegiate education at the University of 
Michigan, graduating in tho first class that 
admitted women to that institution She 
subsequently studied at Ncwnhnm College. 
Cambridge, England, and at the University or 
Zvlrich She waa professor of history at Welles¬ 
ley College from 1876 to 1S80, at Lhe Oswego 
normal school from 1883 to 18B4, and at ftLnn- 
ford University from 1801 to 1800 She married 


Professor Earl Barnes in 18B4. and dovoted 
tho next 7 years to flludy and travel. Mrs, 
Barnes had been trained in the Pcstalozzian 
method at Oawego, and alio was the first in 
America to apply tho Pcstalozzian method 
to the teaching of history. She applied the 
inductive method to the development of local 
histono concepts and tho gradual upbuilding of 
the histona sense by means of objective mate¬ 
rials. Her Studies in General History and 
American History, with the teachers' manuals 
accompanying tlio same, together with her 
Studies in the Historical Method, give the 
pedagogic baaia of her method As the first 
American teacher to develop the Bourcc method 
of historic instruction, and thus bring her 
students into thoughtful relation with historical 
realities she was a pioneer. In addition to 
the works already referred to, she was the author 
of numerous liaporu on the study of local his¬ 
tory and the development of tha historic Henso 
in primitive man and the child She died 
at London, England, Aug. 27, 1898, 

W B M, 
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BARNES' TEACHERS' MONTHLY. — gee 
Educational Journalism in ArircmcA 

BARRING OUT THE TEACHER. — A 
custom common In earlier Limes in Great Brit¬ 
ain and America, and nob unknown in other 
countries. The barricading of the schoolroom 
against Lho toucher seems originally to have 
been connected with the observance of some 
holiday, ns Shrove Tuesday, and was usually 
employed by tho pupils Lo enforce customary 
rights as to holidays. Frequently it came to 
be used to enforce any demands which the 
pupils might have to make, or even as a form 
of disapproval m general This type of disturb¬ 
ance frequently occurred m Scotch schools 
from about the end of the sixteenth century, and 
often assumed a very facnoufl character, aa, for 
example, in 1587, when after a barnng-out at 
the Edinburgh High School it was found that 
the scholars had provided themselves with all 
kinds of fiieanne At Lhe same school occurred 
a barnng-ont in 1595 which resulted in the fatal 
shoo Ling by a boy of one of the city officials 
whoso assistance had been summoned 

Charles lloole (q v.) in his work on Scholas¬ 
tic Discipline, published in 1650, discusses tho 
custom at length, "I should hero add some¬ 
thing touching these usual cub toms which nro 
yet on foot in moat places, of scholars excluding 
or shutting out the mas ter once n year, and 
capitulating with him about orders to bo ob¬ 
served, or the like; but forasmuch a a I see they 
differ very much, and arc of Into discontinued 
in many schools, I will only mention how they 
may he carried on, wlicro they yet remain, 
wiLliout any contest or diafcurbnnco, Lill at Inst 
they die of thclHBC^Yea. , ' 
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Hoolc then states six mica to bo followed by 
the students, stipulating (1) that there should 
he no barring-out until after St. Andrew^ Day 
(2) that tho scholars behave civilly 
though merrily nnd use no weapons nor injure 
one another; (3) that tho demands he formu¬ 
lated by the heads of ertch class and preserved 
in writing through the highest scholar; (4) that 
the master keep aloof during tho conference of 
the pupils, (5) tlmfc exercises or examples of 
work he exposed by each scholar for tho teacher: 
(0) that the teacher should be notified and 
be accompanied by parents or friends. Hoolo 
adds: "In Loudon and most other places, the 
usual manner rcmaincfch of bicaking up schools 
(for a time of intermission or studies and visit¬ 
ing of friends) about a week before Christmas, 
Easier, and Whitsuntide, till the week following 
thoso lioly dnya begin, at winch time every 
scholar hringclh something to the master ns a 
token of lna own and his parents’ gratitude for 
his care mul lovo towards him " 

Thus our school holidays seem to have been 
established Ilut IIoolc also provides rules for 
the teacher, requiring him among other things 
to make small gifts to each pupil or a modest 
collation as an acknowledgment of tho "cour¬ 
tesies " of the pupils 

In America fcno "barring-out" came to bo 
dofmitcly connected with the latter custom 
as well as with the holidays, and Was adopted 
by the pupils to enfoico both privileges 
A Virginia schoolmaster (see TbfchmitB 1 Journal 
imd Letters, p G4) wniesm 1774, "Mr Gaodlct 
was barred out of lus school last Monday by 
his scholars, for Chritftmaa Holidays, which 
me to continue till twelfth day: but my scholars 
arc of a more quick nature, and have consented 
to have four or five days now and to have their 
full holiday in May next, when I propose by 
permission of Providence to go home." During 
tho early nineteenth century barring-out became 
n recognized test of authority ot power between 
pupils mid master, and was frequently ic- 
florted to early in the term, In the frontier 
states it was a teat to which every school mas ter 
must submit, as in a way he was on examination 
for fitness. With the introduction of tho 
■woman teacher nml a modern conception of 
education, the practice disappeared. Recent 
instances of " strikes " among college and high 
school pupils arc no doubt but a euivival. 

See Bov Hisiiof. 
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BARTLETT, SAMUEL COLCORD (1S17- 
1893). — Educator, graduated at Dartmouth 
pollogo in 1830, and Andover Theologian! Sem¬ 
inary in 1842; principal of secondary school in 
Vermont (1830-1838); professor m Western 


Reserve College (1846-1652) and in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary (1858-1877), picsidcnt 
of Dartmouth College (1877-1892); author of 
severnl theological woiks W B. M, 

BARTLETT, WILLIAM HOLMES CHAM¬ 
BERS (1004-1893).—Educated in tlio public 
schools of Pennsylvania and at the Wesit Point 
Military Academy; instructor in tho latter in¬ 
stitution (1834-1871), author of 22/ci/ieii*s of 
Natural Philosophy, Ticaliso on Astronomy, 
Analytical 1Mechanics, and of numerous works 
on acoustics and optics. W. B. M, 

BARZIZZA, GASPARINO DA (GASPARI- 
NUS BARZIZIUS).-^Bonifit Barzizza near Ber¬ 
gamo about 1370, died 1431. lie is celebrated 
as n collaborator with Petrarch, a commentator 
upon the De Oratoie, De Qjjicm i Da Senedute, 
Latte) s and Philippics of Cicero, a collector of 
manuscripts, a lonelier successively at Pavia, 
Venice, Pa dun, Fciiam, and Milan. His style 
of Latin elegant, coircct, and graceful, not 
a slavish imitation of bln? Ciceronian mode 
Ills Booh of Letters had the distinction of being 
pnn ted in 1470 in Pans, being thus the first book 
turned out by the Fiench printing press The 
main interest. of Bnrzizza was in scholarship, 
but his teaching, which was essentially an en¬ 
deavor to naturalise tho content of the classical 
civilization in. the Italy of Ins day, appears to 
have been as influential as Ins learning 

P II. C 
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BASAL READERS — Heading books de¬ 
signed for teaching beginners to read during 
the first school year. Basal icadcis arc some¬ 
times spoken of aa "foundation leaders,” or ns 
"beginning leaders" These usually include 
the ’primer" and tho "first leader" They 
maybe of two types: (1) "Method leaders/ 1 
where the material is primal )ly selected with 
reference to phonetic difficulties, sc that the 
child will moic readily acquire the independ¬ 
ent power to pronounce woidfl from the 
printed pngc, nud (2) "Non-method renders/ 1 
where phonetic and diacritical factors me quite 
subordinated to the thought of the material 
presented, II S. 

See Reading, Teaching or 

BASAL READING. — The preliminary drill 
in the mechanics of reading, designed to be a 
foundation for lutcr reading in which thought 
and feeling rather than pronunciation nro the 
conscious factors Dnanl rending covers tho 
first and second school years, moic particularly 
the fust, 

BASEBALL, — There is no definite evidence 
concerning the origin of baseball. The Eng' 
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lish game of "rounders” nncl the New Eng¬ 
land game of 11 011 c old cat” 01 ” two old cat Jl 
both contributed something to the earliest form 
of baseball 

Ilountlcis was played on n ground shaped 
hkc a, regular pentagon with the home hose at 
one angle and four others at the oLlier angles, 
perhaps 45 or GO feet npait as compared 
to the 90 feet in baseball. The server or 
pitcher stood m the center and tossed the 
ball to the batter, who stood at home plate. 
Thcic used to be, as at baseball, one side out in 
the held and iho other in at the bat, notices than 
10 players nor more than 30 in all The ball 
was tasked by the pitcher to the catcher, 
the batsman lmd a limited number of chances 
to hit the ball out of reach of the players and thus 
secure Ins base; the batsman was put out by 
failing to hiL the ball or by getting caught bc- 
twcon buses. In all tbeso points round ora 
was much like modern baseball 

Roundels wns played by school boys in the 
United States until it was gradually displaced 
by the new game of baseball. The fust crude 
games of baseball wero played in Philadelphia 
and New Yoik about 1940 A national asso¬ 
ciation of play ora wna organized in 185S, but Lho 
Civil War cheeked further progress In 1805 
the game began to be played again, and de¬ 
veloped rapidly. 

Tho first college game of baseball was played 
on July 1, 1859, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
between Ainhcisb and Williams, aiul was won by 
Ainhciat, 73-32 Other colleges aoon had 
baseball teams, and ill 1879 the Intercollegiate 
Baseball Association was organized, including 
Harvard, Princeton, Brown, Amherst, and 
Dmtmoulh. Since that time the game has 
developed to such proportion* that ncnily every 
college and secondary school m the country 
lms one or mcnc teams, and a majoiity of the 
boys in tho elementary schools play the game. 
In New York City. Spiingfidd, MAf^achusctls, 
and a number of oilier cities, there are regularly 
organized leagues of grammar school baseball 
teams, 

Baseball is recognized as the national gama 
of the UniLcd States, it w played by more 
individuals and for a longer Lime each year 
than any other game Considered from the 
standpoint of its educational value, baseball h 
the best game m gmieial use In our educational 
institutions It can bo played by students of 
all ages, from the elementary bchool to the 
university; it afTords _ general, varied, and 
wholesome exercise; it i* intensely interesting, 
it serves to develop agility, cpiick perception, 
judgment, and accuracy , it inculcates valuable 
moral habits, aucli ns cooperation, obedience 
to the cap Lain and umpire, and loyalty to the 
team ami school Of comae, the educational 
value or baseball is dependent upon proper in¬ 
struction and regulation to insure that the game 
be played Recording to the rules and with duo 
rcgnrd to the ethics of sport. Without proper 


supervision, baseball often degenerates into a 
rough game, nhysicnlly dangerous and morally 
injurious to the players 
Tho regulation ground icquires a smooth 
field, at least 350 feet sipinro exclusive of tho 
space for grand stands The home base is 
located 00 feet from the back stop at lire end 
of the field, and constitutes one earner of the 
"diamond, the sides of the "diamond" are 
90 feet long and serve ns bnso lines Tho 
distance from homo base along the base lines 
and through the center of the diamond to the 
nearest fence should be at least 235 feet 

When n baseball field is to be used by Loya 
under 16 years, tho length of the base lines 
should be reduced from lho regulation 90 feet 
to about 75 feci 

Tho difficulty of finding vacant land largo 
enough Tor baseball grounds m cities has led to 
modification of the gamo oil city playgrounds 
The modified game is called playground ball, and 
is played successfully on small areas, so Hint 
three or four game*? nitty lie earned on 
ncoudy on a ground barely largo enough for ono 
game of regular baseball ' The essential morti¬ 
fication is in the ball, which is made larger and 
softer than the regular baseball, thus greatly 
lessening the distance that it can be butted and 
thrown The base lines arc decreased m propor¬ 
tion. 

A similar modification or baseball hns been 
made to Qdupt the game to gymnasium floors in¬ 
doors The use of a large soft ball and a small 
bat, and a rule requiring that the ball bo tossed 
instead of thrown, alter the game sufficiently to 
make it perfectly safe in the gymnasium, while 
retaining the essential [eaUnca of bascbnlV 
This modification of baseball has made it. a 
mast valuable and fuse inn ling game for girls 
It is played by girls ill the gymnasium and out of 
doors in many schools and colleges, ami is grow¬ 
ing in popularity every year, G L. M, 
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BASEDOW, JOHANN HEINRICH (1724- 
lV00) —Prominent, educfiUonal reformer. Hg 
was born in Hamburg, the wm of a wigmnkcr 
Both parent* were of a gloomy temperament; 
the moth or died m a fit of insanity At the age 
of IS he ran away from home and found refuge 
in the house of a physician After about a 
year he retained to Hamburg and continued 
ms education at the gymnasium (1743-1740) 
lie then spent two years at the University of 
Leipzig, after which he accepted a position aa 
tutor. Ho entered Upon thia work with great 
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enthusiasm, and his methods, which were based 
on the principles of Locke and Comcnius, wcie 
very successful lie discarded memorumgp 
made much use of common objects, and taught 
Latin in an easy conversational way In 1753 
he was appointed professor of ethics and litera¬ 
ture at the Danish Academy in Soroc Hia 
unorthodox religious opinions caused his trans¬ 
fer to the gymnasium in Aitona (1761), There 
ha issued a number of theological pamphlets, 
which still further drew upon him the persecu¬ 
tion of the orthodox party, 

Stimulated by the interest in education 
which had been excited by the appearance of 
Uousseaii v fl Emile, he resolved ko became an 
educational reformer, and, in 17G8, issued lug 
Vorsldluntf an Mcnschcnfreunde und L'ernidfffiJide 
il/dmiej nber tfcMdcri, Studien und ihren Ein- 
Jhisa m die offenthchc Wohlfaht (Appeal 
to the Fi tends of Humanity a?id Men of Means, 
on Schools, on iShidtes, and their Influence on 
Public lJ r ef/<iie) In thia lie developed tho 
plan oT a national school system with reformed 
methods or instruction As ho considered tho 
preparation of appropriate textbooks, which did 
not yet exist, to he the first step toward n really 
efficient reform of education, he proposed the 
publication of an Elementary Book, which 
should contain the whole subject matter to be 
used in tliu instruction of children The cost of 
publication of this work wag to be defrayed by 
popular subscription. The success of thia appeal 
was phenomenalj nothing since the time of 
Luther's address to the German cities had 
stirred up the nation to such an activo intcicat 
in education Money poured in from all sides, 
and the work appeared in 1770, preceded by a 
Methodenbuch /ilr V&ter md Mutter der 
Famihen unit VolAer (Book of illctfiofla for 
Fathers and Mothers of Families and Motions). 
The Elmentarwerk was afterwards (1774) 
revised and enlarged to 4 volumes, illustrated 
by 100 plates, Lima foiniing n work analogous 
to Llic Orlns Pichts of Comenius. At the same 
time Basedow wag given the oppoitunity 
to put Ins reform ideas into operation At 
Dessuu, whore ho had been called by Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dcflaau, ho established an 
institution for Ilia education of hoys of wealthy 
families and for tho training of teachers, The 
institution, which ho called the Phil n nth ropi- 
iuim.wnd opened in 1774 It was not successful. 
Basedow, although splendid as n pedagogio 
writer and agitator, not only lacked teach¬ 
ing experience and organizing ability, but his 
iiascibio temper mndo it impossible for him 
to work wiLh others, In 1773 lie withdrew 
from the management, and, for a time, turned 
again to theological writing Tho last live years 
of lua life he spent partly m Dessau and partly 
in Magdeburg, where he taught in a small 
school in order to test n new method of teaching 
reading which ho hnd invented 

llnsvdow's character lifts often been harshly 
judged, especially by the opponents of hia reli¬ 


gious and educational views, Suffering from a 
hereditary taint and from the vulgar associations 
of his youth, he totally lucked tact and social 
grace. At times, especially when under nervous 
strain caused by lua erratic methods of work 
he waa intemperate It is nlso trim that mu ell 
of hia writing reads like that of a charlatan, 
Nevertheless it emmot bo doubted that his zeal 
fox the cause of education was sincere, although 
he was often curried away by his own enthu¬ 
siasm, Had he been an imposter, he could never 
have earned tho approbation of such men as 
iCant, Mendelssohn, and even Goethe. Among 
tho reforms of education which are more or less 
directly due to Philanthropmism, the movement 
headed by Basedow, the following may bo 
mentioned the emphasis on pleasurable in¬ 
terest in teaching, on realistic instruction; on 
object teaching, and nature study; on physical 
education; the improvenent of textbooks; tho 
cication of a new literature designed for chil¬ 
dren; and the conversational method in tho 
teaching of foreign languages, F. M. 
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BASEL, SWITZERLAND, THE) UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF. — Established in 14C0, having 
been authorized by a papal bull in the previous 
year. The original suggestion for its founda¬ 
tion came from the citizens themselves, whose 
Wishes were fulfilled by Pope Pius II. Among 
its early teachers were the celebrated preacher 
Johann Geiler von Katsersberg and Sebastian 
Ihanb, author of the famous Ship of Fools 
The university played a prominent rfilc during 
rind immediately after tho Protestant reforma¬ 
tion, Erasmus (g.u ) having joined the theo¬ 
logical faculty in 1520 and CEcolampadiug 
threo years later, the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century being the period of its greatest 
renown, During tho second half of the follow¬ 
ing century the institution entered upon a period 
of stagnation, hut in the eighteenth century 
it leqcivcd a new lease of life, latgcly through 
the work of the mathematicians Bernoulli and 
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Euler (flu). Basel i« still regarded ns one 
of the main buhvAikl of Protestant theology 
m Switzerland The university comprise 1 * the 
four traditional faculties of theology, law. 
medicine, and philosophy, the last-mentioned 
containing Lhe customary philological-historical 
and mathematical-scientific groups The Gor¬ 
man language serves as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion The library contains aver 260,000 vol- 
\i m vs, na w ell a a 16 0(1 nuum scripts. The canton 
appropriates about SS5,000 to the University an¬ 
nually, the income-bearing funds of the institu¬ 
tion being valued at anpinxmmtcly 3300,000, 
Basel attracted 7h2 students in the winter sem¬ 
ester of 1009-1910, of whom more than half were 
enrolled m the faculty of philosophy. R, T. 

BASEMENT IN SCHOOLHOUSE. - Sco 
AiicniTECTunE, School. 

BASHFULNESS — Sometimes described ns 
nil instinct, closely related m character to fear. 
It appears especially in children, sometimes 
passing through several periods of varying 
intensity It consists in an inhibition of vol¬ 
untary ncLivity, a heightening of the general 
muscular tension, and a disposition to retreat 
from social notice It is opposed in character 
to wlmfc is sometimes called the social instinct. 

Sco Instinct and Emotional ExrnEsaioN, 

BASIL, THE GHEAT, BISHOP OF CAES¬ 
AREA — The founder of monasticism, who. 
with Gregory of Nyssa (qi/.), his brother, arul 
Gregory of Nnziimzus (g.u.), his intimate friend 
and schoolfellow, make up the group of theo¬ 
logians known among the Fathers as tho " tlirco 
great Cappadocians Jl Basd was probably 
born in tho year 320 at Cajsnrea in Cappadocia, 
where his father, Basil tho elder, wna a aucce&s- 
ful toucher of rhetoric The early education 
of Basil was intrusted to his grandmother, the 
saintly Macrina, one of the women of the Church 
to bo grouped with Monica, and in this Maonna 
followed the educational precepts of Gregory 
Tlmumaturgua (q As a young man Basil 
studied first with his father nnd afterwards at 
Athens, where his companions were Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and for a tune the future emperor 
Julian, Willi whom he wag for gome years on terms 
of friendship. After spending scvrrnl years at 
Athens, Dasilreturned, to Cccsaren, where heprac- 
tieed the profession of an instructor in rhetoric 
with success, nnd also undertook the education 
of hoys. Tn all this Ins experience was strik¬ 
ingly unlike that of St Augustine. Throughout 
this trying period in his life lie remained a pure 
and upright man. "When, therefore, he under¬ 
went hia "a□Aversion/ 1 whereby, encouraged by 

his mother and sister, he gave up tho hfo of a 
rhetorician, with its temptations of pride and 
Vanity, to onibraco the monastic lifts, lie' never 
adopted the pessimistic position ol Augustine, 
Ah yet, however, tho monastic life was lmrdly 


organized in tho Church, though aseeLism was 
in high esteem an a means of attaining Christian 
perfection The tsolUnry monks of Egypt had, 
indeed, gradually gathered in communities, blit 
the hermit life was the only form of asceticism 
then known in Asm Minor saw the dc- 

foct of ft system which aimed nt Chnstian per¬ 
fection nnd yet by isolation rendered impossible 
the highest virtue 6 !, which were foacial in Llicir 
nature The community life wn 5 * therefore his 
ideal In tho developed form of lus rule, uliirli 
remains ns Lhc general rule throughout tho 
East, the monasteries were organized as self- 
supporting societies, in many reflects similar to 
the Benedictine moimsleries of a later period in 
the West Basil did noL remain a monk many 
years, for he was ordained presbyter in 304, and 
nerved na the coadjutor to lSuhcbius, Bishop 
of Ciesnrca, Ho succeeded to that sco in 
370, and remained there for the resL of hi.1 life, 
mui m this position buenme the leading cham¬ 
pion of the Niccnr party He died m 379 at 
the eaily age of 50, worn out by lus labors 
and lus austerities, which had early undermined 
his health 

Basils place in the history of pedagogy is 
assured not only by hia very extensive niatitu- 
lioiud v. ork, but still more by two ork&, lus mica 
for monks and his homily on the use of pagan 
literature (Orah'o nri /Lrfofcsrenltt. Unm. XXII), 
The firht were notahlo not merely for wise in¬ 
eight into tlie conditions of moral training, for 
the monnstic system in the Church 1ms always 
beon a system of luglici moral training to 
which those who aimed at Christum perfection 
submitted themselves, but also tho plnco in 
that system of tho education of the young 
children given by patents to the monasteries or 
TCDorved ria orphans, The monastery school 
arose as a provision for these children in the 
East, nnd became, as in the West, a part of the 
monastic establishment. The point of most 
interest in these rules concerning education of 
children in the monasteries ia the conception of 
the method and purpose of punishment There 
Bliould be some raUonsil connection between an 
offense nnd its punishment, which should be 
nioro thnn suffering indicted for wioutdoing. 
It should be an exercise m tho opposite vntue 
The child tlmt injured anolheT should seek 
the foi givcncss of the child wronged nnd seek 
to pcrfoi ni acts of kindness for Inm, the greedy 
child should he punished, by being deprived of 
a portion of lus food; the evil speaker should 
be sentenced to a period or silence. In his 
atlitudo toward heathen literature Basil took 
the position that there was benefit to bo gamed 
from the study of all kinds of writings There 
waa much in the heathen writers offensive to 
believers in Christianity, and much that was 
bad morally But we must not take things in¬ 
discriminately but rather only what is profit- 
nblo. It would bo shameful for us who in the 
case of food reject tho injurious, to take, m the 
caso of studies, no account of what keeps tho 
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soul alive, but like mountain streams to sweep 
in everything tlmt happens to be in our way 
WiLh this spirit Basil could find much mornl 
instruction even in myths, which to a mind less 
liberally trained or of a moic literal turn of 
thought were ofYcnsivc. This position, which is 
to-day self-evident, was by no menus so at a time 
when Ghiiatinnity wns still standing opposed to 
a heathenism which, in spite of the existence of 
many heathen of high character and noble lives, 
was not unjustly associated with what wna 
most corrupt ill tlio life of the times 

J, G. A, Jr. 
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BASKERVILLE, WILLIAM MALONE 
(1650-1890) —Educator and author, educated 
at Rnndolph-Macoii College mid the Univeisity 
of Leipzig, professor in Wofford College and 
Vanderbilt University, authoi q[ Higher Educa¬ 
tion oj IVonim and of numerous English texts 

W. 9 M. 

BASKETBALL.—The history of the origin 
and development or basketball is radically dif¬ 
ferent from that of other games, Most of our 
popular games, liko basketball, football, and 
cricket, were developed gradually over periods 
or scores or bundleds of years Not ao with 
basketball, which was invented in 1891 and in 
less than three years lmd become the national 
indoor game of America, The circumstances at¬ 
tending the invention of tins game explain to 
some extent its remarkable success Dr. Luther 
liftboy Gulick told lua class in philosophy of 
physical training at the Springfield YM.CA. 
Training School that a real need existed foi nil 
indoor gaino having the following characteris¬ 
tics. (1) Vigorous enough to develop general 
organic vigor. (2) Suitable for gymnasiums 
of different size and proportions (3) One that 
should not necessitate elaborate and expen¬ 
sive equipment foi the game or players (4) 
Simple enough to be played by individuals 
not endowed with unusual me, strength, and 
Bkill (5) It should be interesting Dr. Chilick 
rcipicatcd Ins students to submit gnmes em¬ 
bodying these characteristics Mt (now Dr.) 
Jcuncs Nniaimth submitted the game of basket¬ 


ball, The game was tiied by the students in 
the Training School with very satisfactory 
results 

The main features of basketball as fn at worked 
out by Mr, Naismith have been returned, al¬ 
though many changes and additions in minor 
details have been inti odiicccl fi om time to time 
In tho beginning tho game was played wiLh 
9 on a side; a little later the number 
was reduced to 7, and later to 5. Tho 
growth oT intcicst in basketball has been phe¬ 
nomenal, Eoi two oi three yeais, the game wns 
played almost exclusively m the gymnasiums 
of the Young Men's Christian Association; it 
wns then taken up by the colleges, schools, 
and athletic clubs, and before 1900 wns played 
in nearly every gymnasium m the countiy 

There mo many good mdooi games m use in 
connection with tho physical activities of oui 
schools and colleges, but basketball is played 
more than all othci indoor games together, and 
is by far the most popular. This groat popular¬ 
ity is justified bccau&e basketball combine? 
many important educational advantages A a 
nn evciciso it is one of the most Yftluablo for 
developing organic vigor of hcQrt and lungs, 
agility, bodily control, and endurance; ns a game 
it affords admirable training in bolf-control, 
judgment, cooperation, obedience, and loyalty; 
ns a means of recreation it ia fascinating. 
Besides all these positive advantages of the 
game itseir, basketball is a moat valuable 
game because it ia ndapted to boys urul girls of 
all ages; it is so simple that players enjoy it 
Cram tl\a beginning, it may be played m a gym¬ 
nasium of any size oi shape, and. ia also ft good 
outdoor grime; and it requires leas pnrnphcr- 
l)nil a for the game and the players than any 
other game, 

There arc dangers m bnsketball when the 
game is not propci ly regulated. Tho game is so 
fascinating that players are tempted to play 
until over!fttiguecl, students whoso hearla arc 
weak or who aic untrained, should be cautioned 
and supervised most carefully if allowed to piny 
nt nil Many eases of heal t strain and impaired 
health have resulted from unregulated bftsket- 
ball, Tho game is so exciting that it easily 
degenerates into a tough ancl tumble fight for 
the ball, if not emefully regulated, Students 
should never lie permitted to play basketball 
without an umpire to ducct the game nnd en¬ 
force tho rules 

College moil play basketball with 5 players 
on a side, ancl the players are allowed to run nil 
over the court Many of the leading diiectora 
of physical education consider this game too 
violent for girls and women In older to meet 
this objection, Dr Dudley Allen Sargent modi¬ 
fied the game by dividing the court into threo 
equal parts and limiting the activity of each 
player to one third of the court The modi¬ 
fied game ia usually played with 0 on a si do 
though it may be played with 7 or even 
5 on a aide Tho idles arc tlio same as in the 
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men's game, except that the players aro re¬ 
quired to remain in one section of the court, and 
the rules governing rough playing arc more 
severe. The result of these moth fie aijons is a 
lcassticmiDua gamfcj much better adapted to girls 
and women than the regular game ni played 
by men. G L M 

Haferencag. — 

Basketball Rules Publish crl Annually, American Sjinrlfl 
Co , New York, 

llnoWNP, T J History and Philosophy of Hoaketball 
^ind(line's Allilelip I-.ilirnry.Vol VIFI, ISOS 
Gulick, L, II. IUskclbn.il Physical Education, Vol. 
4, p 120. 

llnrmmN, G T How to Play BaskttbaU, Amcrionn 
Hporta Co. (Now York, IDOL) 

BASKETRY — See Textiles, in the 

S Dll 001.3. 

BATAVIA SYSTEM —A name for an idea 
worked out. within recent years, by Superin¬ 
tendent Jpnn Kennedy, of IJntavift, NY,, 
and having for its purpose tho improvement 
of instruction in the public schools. In Iln- 
Lnvin it has been put into pracLice in both the 
elementary schools and tho high school. The 
idea hns awakened much mfccicst, hundreds 
of suijorintciidcnts, principals, and teachers 
have visited Batavia to inspect the schools and 
to amine into the workings of the system, and 
the idea or plan lias been adopted hy a number 
or cities in oLlicr parts of tho United States, 
from Maine to California. Tho essential fea¬ 
tures of the plan are based on tlvc belief that too 
much time has heretofore been given to whole¬ 
sale recitation work, that both tho brighter 
and the poorer children in the class have been 
unnecessarily sacrificed to the class system; and 
that the strum on teachers has been too great. In 
the working out of this idea tho remedy adopted 
lias been to lmve but one clfiss to the room, un¬ 
less there are 11101 c than 50 children, in which 
ease there arc two classes and two teachers; to 
give each teacher half of her lime each day fieo 
from lecitntion work, to use in watching tha 
pupils m their studies, and helping where help 
is needed; and in ense a second teacher is added 
to a room, suoli teacher is not an inexperienced 
beginner, (nit an old and a successful teacher 
A decrease ui the amount of class recitation work 
nnd an increase m tho amount of individual 
study and individual assistance arc the central 
featuics of the plan. It is claimed for the plan 
that pupils working under it become more in¬ 
dependent workcis and mako better individual 
progicss The idea is much like the f< Pueblo 
Plan/’ inaugurated some fifteen years ago 
at Pueblo, Col. On the other hand, cer¬ 
tain objections to the plan are found by some 
teachers, on the ground that the pupils miss 
the helpful stimulus that comes from group 
work under n strong, eympathetic tcaoherj that 
bright pupils arc neglected under this ays tern 
for dull pupils j and that the plan tends to¬ 
ward average results even more than the grade 


system Advocates of the Batavia plan con¬ 
tend that, au tho conLinry, the exact opposite 
of these contentions iH n innihed fenlmc of the 
plan Tho succor of tho But a via idea, where 
tried, would indicate pt wide field of usefulness 
for it, despiLe eeitam obvious limitations 

Bulavin is a city of 0180 inhabitants, ac¬ 
cording to Llie census of 1900, iuul an estimated 
population in. 1008 of 1(1,774. Tho city em¬ 
ployed 52 regular teaeheis and 3 fliipervisom m 
1907^ 1008, main lamed 187 days of Hchool, and 
had a total enrollment of 1024 pupils in all of 
its schools. E I J (J. 

BATEMAN, NEWTON. — Educator, born 
at Fiurton, N.J , July 27, 1822, educated m 
the public schools or New Jersey and nt Illi¬ 
nois College and Lane Theologu-ni Seminary; 
principal of school at tit Louis (1815-1840), 
piofcssor in til. Chnrles College, Missouri, 
from 154*17 to 1B51, principal of 1'Vnmlc College 
at Jacksonville, 1)1 (1851-1857), atntc ( super¬ 
intendent of public inslruction in Illinois from 
1S5S to 1S70; pi evident of ICnox College 
(1875-1893); active in tlic educational oigan- 
izatione of Illinois, died nt Galesburg. Ill, 
Oct. 21, 1807 W. ti M. 

BATES COLLEGE, LEWISTON, MAINE 
— A nonsectarian, coeducational inBlitution, 
chartered in 1804, as the result of a petition in 
18G2 of 10 btudvnts 111 the Maine State Semi¬ 
nary, who wished collegiate instruction from that 
institution The Miune Slnto Scmiimiy was 
established in 1855 to replace the Fmsonsficld 
Seminary, dcstioycd by lire, Through the 
clfoita of Oreu B. Cheney and Ebenezer 
Knoulton, BnpList clergymen, it was granted 
aid by the st-ate legislate jc. At its beginning, 
the eeminnry was independent of church con¬ 
trol nnd withouL denominational reductions 
In 1802, Benjamin E, Hates, one of the foundcm 
of the city of Lewiston, guve §25,000 to establish 
tho college petitioned for, with n hirthei gift 
of 575,00(1 in 1H0J Tho charter organized a 
governing board consisting of a Hoard of Eel- 
lows ami a Bcnml o! Overs duto, with hevernl scabs 
m the latter board to be filled upon nomination 
of Ihe nlumm, tlua bicameral arrangement 
closely follows that of Bowclam College, which, 
in tiim, was modeled upon Harvard Univer¬ 
sity In l8(U, at the request of President 
Cheney, the icgislntuic amended the charter by 

K bribing that the president and a majority of 
bonids should be members of tho Free 
Baptist denomination, in 1907, again at the 
request of the college, this amendment was re¬ 
pealed and Bates College was accepted by 
tho Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching [qu,) t as a nonsectnrmn 
institution participating in its system of re¬ 
tiring allowances to professors, From its in¬ 
ception, the college has accepted women stu¬ 
dents, thus (as it claims) beginning on the 
ALlanLic seaboard the movement for tho higliei 
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eeluention of women Da tea College has kept 
characteristics clue to its history and the cir¬ 
cumstances of its founding; fraternities are 
prohibited; no one "etui be a, member of the 
college without taking and keeping a pledge to 
abstain from alcoholic chinks; J the necessary 
expenses arc low (§20G a ycai), and mnny of 
the students are self-supporting, The old 
New England custom is kept of encourag¬ 
ing needy students to teach during part or the 
yenr. There rtia many scholarships Degrees 
given nro A B,, mid ALA. to graduates of at least 
throe ycnis' standing, The Cobb Divjruty 
School, after 38 years or existence as a depart¬ 
ment, was discontinued in 1908 There arc 
11 build ingd valued, with grounds and 
equipment, at §125,000. Tho resources have 
doubled within the past four yeais, largely 
through the benefactions of Mr Andrew 
Cnrnegic and of Mr. Bartlett Doe, late or San 
Francisco. The net income for the fiscal yenr 
1008 wag §17,525; gifts from private sources 
amounted to SGG,982, The average salary of 
a professor is S14S0. There arc (1910) 401 
students, and 22 members oil the instructing 
staff, of whom 16 arc full profeasors Georgia 
C Chase, D.D , LL D, is president, C. G. 

BATES, JOSHUA (177(HLS54). — Grfldu- 
nted at Harvard College m 1600; instructor 
in Phillips Academy at Andover (1&00-1B03), 
and president of Middlcbury (Vt.) Collcgo 
(181S-1S30), 

BATES, JOSHUA, (1810-18SS) —Edu¬ 
cated at Phillips Aendemy, Andover, and 
Middlcbury (Vt ) College; principal of the 
echoola at Charlestown, Maia. (1833-1844), 
and of the Brimmer School in Boston (1S44- 
1870). 

BATES, SAMUEL PEOTIMAN (1827- 
1902), — Educator and author, educated in 
the public schools of Massachusetts, at tho 
Worcester Academy, and at Brown Umveisity, 
principal of Academy at Meadvillc (1851-1857); 
superintendent of schools in Crawford County, 
Pa. (1S57MSG0), deputy state superintend¬ 
ent of public instruction In Pennsylvania 
(19G0-186G); aulhor or Liberal Education, 
Methods of Teachers 1 Institutes, History of 
Colleges m Pennsylvania, nnd of numeious his¬ 
torical works. W. a. M 

BATHS — For more than a quarter or a cen¬ 
tury baths have been a regular part of the equip¬ 
ment or modern school buildings in Europe, 
nnd they lmvo long Bincc passed the experi¬ 
mental singe m some American cities, But 
their general introduction into schools has been 
delayed longer than could have been antici¬ 
pated, This tardy recognition is due partly 
to the fact that home [anilities for baths 
arc better and more generally found here than 
in Europe, and partly to the fact that our 


general governmental attitude ia less paternal 
liul in the crowded centers of largo cities con¬ 
ditions have rapidly become so bad that school 
nnd general municipal baths have become ne¬ 
cessities for the sake of the public welfare Out¬ 
side the large cities comparatively little pi ogress 
lias been made m supplying bathing facilities 
in prnmmftT schools, But the linger and bcttci 
buildings for high schools are now being gen¬ 
erally equipped with baths The demand, 
however, has come in connection with the de¬ 
velopment or athletics, and physical tunning 
in gymnastics Football, track" woik, tennis, 
and such vigorous spoits, together with more 
systematic gymnastic work, have iruulo bathing 
facilities necessary in buildings foi the lmgci 
high schools, and it scorns probable that similar 
demands will eventually have to be met in nil 
larger and better grammar schools Be that 
ns it may, there is now comparatively little 
demand in smaller citicsin connection with pub¬ 
lic Echool buildings to /supply bn tin ng facilities 
for nil of the pupils in attendance, and the neces¬ 
sity of publicly supervising tho bathing of all 
school chikhcn has not yet been reached In 
making this statement there is no desire to 
mimmi/,o tho need of school baths Public 
health and public niornlg, it may safely be said, 
would in many parts of the country piofit much 
by the introduction and discreet use of school 
baths, especially in village and country schools 
The. greatest need for school baths is at present 
in the congested districts of large cities, and in 
the villages and country districts wheic bathtubs 
m homes arc comparatively inre. 

Disregarding all questions or comparative 
need and matters of local policy and local pride, 
if a school is to bo equipped with baths, what 
are tho requirements? Naturally, tho first 
requisite is a satisfactory water supply, Tina 
has been the chief drawback m village and 
country schools both for the high school and 
elementary grades, In ci tie's with publifl 
waterworks and sewer systems it ia a mattci of 
small expense to equip a school with baths 
lint it is now possible to have regular nnd 
adequate water supply in village and country 
schools by the introduction or the air pressure 
tank system; windmills and water tanka above 
ground arc impracticable in cold climates and 
nro unreliable nnywheie (See further discus¬ 
sion of this method under Latrines and 

Urinals ) 

Bathtubs have no place in public Hchool 
buildings, simply because they arc too expen¬ 
sive to install and operate, ofTer too much op- 
portumty for contagion, require too much at¬ 
tention to keep clean, and take up too much 
room, Besides, a rain or shower bath is more 
invigorating and more cleanauig than a tub 
bath, nnd requires less time, Swimming 
tanks introduce an element of wholesome exer¬ 
cise and sport not connected with other forms 
of baths, and arc worthy nttmeLiona for boys; 
but they arc not practicable in most schools. 
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because of the lack of space, the cost of con- 
Btruction, and the gicnt amount of water re¬ 
quired This form of bath has gradually been 
taken over and developed by clubs of various 
sorts and by Y M C.A. wcikers Comparts 
tivdy few even of the besL high school buildings 
havo swimming pools worthy of note, In 
England this form of bath is much more in 
evidence m the schools than it ia here, The 
problem, then, of supplying baths in schools nar¬ 
rows itself almost exclusively to shower or rain 
baths 

In planning to equip n school building with 
aliower hatha j the first question to arise is this; 
whore shall they bo placed? In am all or me¬ 
dium-sized build mgs, the host and most con¬ 
venient place is the basement, if it is well lighted, 
well ventilated, and safely drained This lo¬ 
cation insures privacy, requires less expense 
for plumbing, introduces less danger to n build¬ 
ing, prevent'! disturbance when baths arc 
taken during school hours, and can be super¬ 
vised more cnslly In large buildings designed 
for the use of both sexes, it ia often better to 
locate a few on each main floor, and in proxim¬ 
ity with the toilets But, especially foi the 
boyd, the basement 01 some place adjacent to 
the gymnasium is the most convenient place. 
Iu grammar schools, wlicic the younger children 
take then baths at slated times and according 
to program, a common open bathroom with a 
senes of shower's conveniently placed nbovo 
shallow bub wide basing Jins proved sntis- 
fnctory Hut where aucli n common room la 
used, individual dressing r norm in close proximity 
aro necessary, wlicic the clothing can be left, 
wheio a thin bathing trunk can lie put on be¬ 
fore the bath, and wlicic each pupil can retire 
to dry his body and pub on his clothing. Natur¬ 
ally, for pupils in the upper grades and high 
schools, separate double stalls arc necessary, 
one with aliower nttaohments, and the other 
for a dressing loom Thcaci can all be located 
in a common room with common drainage and 
coir mon heating and ventilation The llooia 
should be wiUerprao[ and Laid with white 
tiles, and the walls eoveicd with the fiama 
material to Lhc height of 5 or G feet, All other 
exposed suifaces of the room should be plas¬ 
tered wiLli damp-proof cement plaster. Every 
bathroom demands ns much sunlight ns pos¬ 
sible, ntul the dnnnugo should bo safely trapped 
into a sewer, 01 better still into a scpaiato dram, 
A scpaiato mid special system for heating bath 
water is necessary, for lb is neither safe nor 
samtaiy to use water from cither a steam or a 
hot >vatcr boiler which is used to heat the school¬ 
rooms by either direct or indirect radiation 

r b, d. 

BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE, ENG¬ 
LAND — An institution for the training of 
teachers for pauper scliaala established in 1S4.G 
by James Phillips Kay (afterwards Sir James 
P Kay-Shut tic worth) and Edward Carlcton 


Tuffnell nt their own expense These phi¬ 
lanthropists had been ab considerable pains to 
learn what was done in the same field on the 
Continent, and had spent some time in visiting 
the institutions of Fcilcnbcrg and Vehrh {q.v ). 
Becoming particularly impressed with the 
simplicity of life at Krmtzhngeii, Yehrlt'a 
school, and the high intellectual attainments 
df the pupils, they deckled to model their insti¬ 
tution on it. Sir Jamca himself for a lime acted 
as superintendent Thus Battersea is the first 
attempt ta found a norm al school on a Conti¬ 
nental model, a a opposed Lo the monitorial 
system wluch thon prevailed in England 
Orphan boys were selected and apprenticed 
from the ages of 14 to 21 to become teachers. 
Others were, however, also received on recom¬ 
mendation for periods of at least one year Tho 
founders hoped that in time public attention 
and support would be attracted to their work, 
but although grants were given by the govern¬ 
ment, the burden and the responsibility became 
too great for two men alone, with the result that 
the college wna transferred to the Nntional 
Society (g.w.) m 1843, and lias since remained 
under its control na a denominational training 
college lor tcnchcrs. Aa to the general relation 
of the college? to the English system of training 
teachers, see the article on the Training of 
TeaCUBdb, in England. 

Referance. — 

KxY-Siiij'rrrnwoivni, Sin James Four Periods tn 
Public Education (London, 1S02 ) 

BAUER, KARL LUDWIG (1730-1799) —A 
distinguished German philologist and school¬ 
man. lie was bom ana received Ins education 
in Leipzig In 17GG, lie became rector of the 
clag-sical high school (Lyceum) of Ilirscliberg 
in Silesia. The graduation examination which 
he introduced there in 1776 (Abitm icnlcn- 
ciamen) Inter on (1788) wna made obligatory 
for all Prussian gymnnBia and up lo Lhc 
picseut tune forms a chnractcustic feature of 
all the higher schools in Germany He made 
numerous contributions to classical philology, 
among which may be mentioned his standard 
Latin Dictionary, 

BAURIEGEL, JOHAN N CHRISTIAN (1773- 
1850). — An excellent German echool master, 
15orn in Saxony of very poor parents, hr started 
as a servant in the house of Professor Ernes ti in 
Leipzig, bub in 1706 ctune under the instruction 
of Dinter, who was then privately braining 
young men to become touchers After receiv¬ 
ing an appointment in a country school, he 
himseir started a touchers* EOminnry which he 
conducted in nddiLion to his school work, giv¬ 
ing from 05 to 70 hours of instruction per 
week. Besides this, lie round time to advance 
elementary education by a number or valunble 
writings, lie has left an autobiography, Mem 
Leben itnd IFtHcn (My Life and TForfc), 
Ncustadfc, a d., Orla, 1847. 
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BAXTER, RICHARD (1513-1601) —The 
connection of ting eminent dissenting divine 
(who was olio of the earliest and most effective 
writers of what limy be called Christian litera¬ 
ture for the people), with the histoiy of elemen¬ 
tary education in England, is interesting and 
important. Born in Shropahhc, he was educated 
At Wroxeter school, and took orders in tho 
Established Church, and was curate at Kidder¬ 
minster from lfldl till the Restoration, when lie 
was ejected. lie was one of the many clergy 
who weic tried by Jeffreys (May 30, 1685J. 
lie was imprisoned, but secured his freedom 
m 1680, At that date he had long been one of 
the most papular theological writers in England, 
mid it 13 interesting to recall the Tact that Ins 
books were to be found in New College, Cam- 
hiidgo, Mass. (Harvard), and are mentioned in 
Edward Randolph's Repot t on tho College 
dated Oct 12, 1076. (See Calendar oj 
,S7flfc Papm, Colonial Series, America mid 
West Indies, 1075-1676, p, 407.) The Act of 
Uniformity d 1002 opoiatcd with great severity 
oil dissenting schoolmasters, and fiaxtei, who, 
though a dissenter, -was m close touch With tho 
lending Churchmen, made great efforts to secure 
better terms for the nonconfoinusfc tenclicia. 
In 1674 Baxtci find Demi Tillotsou (afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury) drew Up a M IIcnhng 
Act" far a union between confornmta and non¬ 
conformists, nnd these pioposalg included free¬ 
dom Toy noncauConiusts under certain condition* 
to act Qn schoolmasters. (Vor another "Hcnhng 
Act" of the same type see Lord Somer’fl Collec¬ 
tion of Tracts,) Tho moment Llmt this proposed 
compromise appeared wag impaitant, since nil 
parheb recognized that efficient elementary 
aqliools for the poor werci a necessity. The 
Caui ts of Justice had already (1070) in William 
Uale's case (Ventris’s Iicj)orls t Vol, I, p 41) 
belli that tho aohoulmastDr nominee of a 
founder or lay pation of a school could not 
bo ejected for nonconformity by the Bishops, and 
further cases in favor of disseutcis were 
about to be decided. Moreover Gouge's (q a.) 
hcbools were already making way in Wales, 
Baxter's agreement wlthTiljotson was approved 
by tho leading nonconformists, but it was, un¬ 
fortunately, not accepted by the Bishops, 
Nevertheless, it lmtl its effect The Church 
gradually from this time onward censed to in¬ 
sist on its legal rights, and no opposition to the 
establishment of non conformist charily schools 
was mndo when they began to appear some ten 
years later (1GB5) But Baxter’s efforts at this 
time on behalf of education were not limited 
to his weighty intervention in tho gcmcj&l 
struggle Between conformists and noncon¬ 
formists Thoiiina Gouge (q.b.) in 1072 had 
begun (with the permission of tho Bishops) his 
evangelical work in Wales, and Dnxter took 
close interest in this work And brought to¬ 


gether both Church and nonconformist forces 
for the purposes of helping forward this Welsh 
woik Within a month or two of the compact 
with Tillatson, in midsummer 1674, n Tru&t 
was formed to found Schools nnd distribute 
Bibles and rch gious hooks in Wales It is pretty 
clear that the Trust Was Associated with Gouge’s 
schools The punted report of the Trust, dated 
Lady Day, 1675, was signed by Tillolson, Which- 
cot, Foret,Durham, Stilhngfleet, Muriton, Gouge, 
Poob, and Finnm, while Bate*, Owlram, Pat¬ 
rick, Rurtou, Baxter, Fovdci, Griffith, And others 
also aided the Trust. The fact that the Trust 
was formed at the same time ns the agicement 
with TiRotaon shows that that agicemcnt waa 
intended to help Gouge’s schools Whether 
this agreement can be connected with tho 
charity schools (</ a.) may be doubted, but 
these various elementary school revivals nro 
clearly all pai t of one movement. 

J.E G nr M. 

References; — 

Bincii, 7 Wq of FiNofaon. (London, 1752.) 
Mqntmoiiency, JEG.de ,Staid Intervention in 
linohsh U(lvc((hoT\ (Cambridge?, 1002.) 
flehijuun flm(eruincE. (London, IftQG ) 

BAYLOR COLLEGE, BELTON, TEX. — 
Founded in 1S45, for the education of girls nnd 
young women, under the nuapicca of the Bap¬ 
tist Convention of Tcxti'J The ad mi as ion re¬ 
quirements arc not definitely stated, but gradu- 
atea oT approved high schools receive advanced 
standing in the toll ego. Prepm [Rory, collegiate, 
commeicial, nnd hue aits courses arc given. 
There me 21 professors and 3 assistants. 
W. A r Wilson, A LL, D.D., is tho picsidcuit. 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, WACO, TEXAS — 
A coeducational institution, owing its founda¬ 
tion to a movement be^un by the Texas Union 
Baptist Association, which, m 1842, resolved to 
establish in Texas a Baptist pmveisity. The 
charter wag obtained Feb, 1, 1845, from 
Iho Republic of Toxns; in the sumo year, tho 
preparatory dcpaitment wag opened at the 
town of Independence. OLher departments 
were opened Inter at the same place. In 1868, 
Waco University, founded in 1001 by Rufus C. 
Burleson, who had resigned lha presidency of 
Baylor University, passed into the control of 
the newly organized Baptist General Associa¬ 
tion. The two universities were united in IS68 
under tho name of "BaylorUniversity nt Waco,” 
and the two organizations of the denomination 
having been consolidated under the name of 
“The Baptist General Convention of Texas,” 
Baylor University was placed under the control 
of thU body, which elects the 13 members of the 
Board of Trustees In 1897 tlic Baptist Edu¬ 
cational Commission, inaugurated at a meet¬ 
ing of the Baptist General Convention of Texas, 
put into effect a scheme of correlation for the 
educational institutions of the denomination 
in Texas, by (he term a of which Baylor Univer¬ 
sity was made the head of the system, and the 
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following colleges and academies were per¬ 
manently correlated with the university; Bay¬ 
lor Female College, Belton (an institution which 
confers the bachelor's and muster's degrees); 
Ho \wu d Payne College, Brown wood, DccaLur 
College, Decatur; Burseloi College, Green¬ 
ville; Goodnight Academy, Goodnight, and 
Canadian Academy, Canadian Baylor Univer¬ 
sity maintains an undergraduate college, ad¬ 
mission to which is by examination or certificate 
fiom an acciedited high school, a preparatory 
school known as Baylor Academy; a depart¬ 
ment of Fine Arts, including music and oratory, 
a Dopfti tment of Medicine and Pharmacy, at 
Dallas, Texus, and since 1880 a two mouths 1 
summer session, which is a regular term of 
university work and includes a Teachers' 
Summer Normal School, A depjutment of 
law was established in 1851, but abandoned 
after a few years In general, the presonfc or¬ 
ganization of the university seems to bo pat¬ 
terned after that of the UnivoisiLy of Chicago, 
There arc no college fraternities, but Phi 
Gamma Delta maintained a chapter from 1650 
to 188S, and Sigma Alpha Epsilon from 1S58 
to 1S01 There arc 0 buildings, valued, 
with grounds mul equipment, at SSOOjOQO, 
the annual income (10OG) was §75,500 The 
averago salary of n professor is S1500 There 
arc (1009) 53 mcinbeis on the instructing staff, 
S of whom are full professors The students 
number 1200, distributed as follows, College, 
271; Academy, 343; Modiaine and Pharmacy, 
80, (Summer Session, 314, 606 are women. 
Samuel Pnlinei Brooks, A M, r is president 

c a 

BEALE, DOROTHEA (1 S31-1000). — An 
English schoolmistress who made one of the 
greatest contributions to the movement for tho 
highei education of gills and women in Eng¬ 
land After attending a school in England up 
to the ago of 13, she was kept nt home, where 
she entered on a course of wide tending At the 
age of 10 she was sent for a year to a school 
for English girls at Pang. In 1S43, she entered 
Queen's College, London, where she showed a 
strong interest in mathematics, and was for a 
Lime tutor m that subject. In 1S57, alio was 
appointed head teacher at tho Clergy Daughters 
School at Caateiton in Westmoreland, whoro 
she taught n remarkable array or subjects. 
From this school slio resigned at the end of a 
year, owing largely to n aonflicb of religious 
opinions For a time she remained without 
an appointment, and spent tlio interval in writ¬ 
ing a history, in social work, in n visit to Ger¬ 
many, where she visited the Deaconesses 1 
Institute at ICniserwerth, winch she described 
in a email book, and in teaching in a private 
school In 1858 an opportunity which sue long 
desired olTcrcd itself in the vacancy Tor a lady 
principal at tho Ladies' College, Cheltenham, 
which had been founded a few years previously 
Sho was appointed, and entered on a career 


which 1ms served to make the education of 
girls what it is at prc&cnt. From a school with 
rapidly dwindling numbers under a local 
board, she succeeded in making one of the 
most important girls' schools m England, with 
beautiful and admirably equipped bull dings. 
In place of the numerous girls 1 schools which 
devoted their time to the teaching of accom¬ 
plishments, she was ins tin mental in leading tlio 
way to the foundation of day schools offering 
what is recognized as a complete secondary 
education Several tunes the Educational 
Commissions turned to Miss Beale for guidance 
oil the question of the education of girls. Her 
aim was to secure foi girls and women an edu¬ 
cation for life in the M ideal Sense To a keen 
intellect were ndded a deeply religious spirit and 
grenL teaching ability To her powers ns an 
organizer the large school, St. Hilda's College 
for the training of secondary teachers (opened 
in 1S85); St Hilda's Ilnll, a residence for women 
students at Oxford, mul St Hilda's East, a 
settlement m London, beni testimony, for Lliey 
are all the work of her untiring energy BuL 
her interests wore not limited to her school; 
she wag toady to advise on the foundation of 
other girls' schools and to assist headmistresses 
of othci schools. f She was for a tune President 
of the Association for Headmistresses. In 
189S, she wftg elected corresponding member 
of the N E A. In 1902, the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity conferred on her Llic honoiary degree of 
LL D. Among her works are A Student'a 
History of English and General Ihslory (1858); 
a Chait (1SG3) representing historical material 
in tabular form; Work and Play in. £7ir/s’ 
Schools (1893), aiul a History of the Ladies' 
College , bliss Bealo remained active at school 
up to within three weeks of her dentil on 
Nov 9, 1900. 
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BEATING THE BOUNDS.—The origin 
of ft Beating the Douiula" of a parish or of cer¬ 
tain other aieas is lost in the mists of prehis¬ 
tory. We know that curioua rites including 
the sacrifice of animals and even human beings 
on tho boundary stones or marks at ono time 
took place (see Mrs. Green's Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century t Vol.I,p. 134) From medieval 
times it has been and is still the practice for tho 
clergy, the church wardens, and the parishioners 
to perambulate the parish on Ascension Day or 
the three Ilogation Days preceding it. It was m 
this procession that the connection with school 
arose, forit was the practice until comparatively 
modern tunes to take the school children on the 
perambulation and bent them (the beating 
probably became gradunhy nominal in more 
recent timeB) at the boundaries of the parish in 
order that such boundaries might be fixed in tho 
children's minds, Tho fact that children in 
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Anglo-Saxon times were forbidden to bo taught 
by n priest of nnothci parish may possibly be 
associated with thia (sec Canons of 060) 

J E. G. tib M. 


the collection because the development of the 
inter cats and. the course of rending pursued by 
Rhonaiuia can be traced from the dates winch 
nro inscribed on bis books, 


BEATS — A leaultant rising and failing of 
tonal intensities which ifl heard When two 
tones of similar hut not identical rates oi vibra¬ 
tion are sounded together Thus if two tones, 
one of 200 and another of 201 vibrations nro 
Bounded together, the leaultant tone will bo 
alternately strong and weak one time per second 
The strong pulsation, or beat, is produced by 
coinciding phases df the two Sets of Vibrations, 
where m the weak toiio or interval between 
the beats corresponds to the opposition in phase. 
Beats are of considerable ma m tuning, meas¬ 
urements of pitch, etc In the production 
of consonance and dissonance they play a 
most important r61c, C, E. S, 

beatus rhenanus, bild von rhei- 

NAB —A humanist of the fifteenth cfcnluTy 
Born nt Schlettstndt in 14S5, lie attended fcha 
Latin Bcliooi there, which had been brought to 
a high standard by Ludwig Dringcnborg (q o ) 
From 1503 to 1607 he studied nb the "University 
of Paris, and was strongly influenced byLeFfcvre 
(Jacob Faber Stapulcnsia), who lectured on 
Aristotle's Woiks Ho made an attempt to 
learn Greek, hut the lecturer on that language, 
though a Greek, waa no tcnclici, In 100S, he 
went to Strnssburg, where lie was employed as 
a proofreader, Here ho came into contact with 
ft number of the most famous of the German 
humanists Two years later lie was attracted 
to DnSel by an opportunity or lfinpwiug Ins 
study of Greek under Conan, one of the mast 
famous teachers of the (lay Hoio he also acted 
aa pioofi’cador in tliG printing oflice of Frobm 
In 15H he met Erasmus, and a lifelong friend¬ 
ship began between the two, Erasmus speaks 
vciy highly of his young friend In tin appeal 
to Pope Leo fin support of the edition of 8fc. 
Jerome he speaks of Beatus Rhcnniui.s as "a 
young man whose profound learning is eqimkd 
only by his exquisite critical taste M In 1515, 
he dedicated a coirmumtaiy on psalm I to him, 
In 1520 he left his lctteis to bo odiLed by 
lllicnanus, whom he cads his alter ega In ad¬ 
dition to supervising the publications of Eras¬ 
mus 1 woiks in 1540, Rhenanus was Imnselr n 
prolific editor and author Among liis editions 
of tlie classics aro Plini EpiMae, 1514, Tacitus J 
1519, TerluUian , 1521, Velleius PaterculuSf 1622, 
Lioyi 1535, He also wrote a history of Ger¬ 
many in three books (IZenuu Germamcaruin hbri 
ires). Rhenanus enjoyed the fi lend ship of the 
humanists who centered round Sclile Its tacit, 
StTftssburg, mul Basel lie died at Strnssburg, 
in 1517 In connection with Rhewuma it, is 
interesting to notice that Ins library, which 
lie bequeathed to the Council of lug native town, 
remains treasured almost intact in the library 
of .Schlottstadt, Ati added interest attaches to 
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BEAUMONT COLLEGE, HARRODS- 
BTJRG, KY — A school for girls and young 
Indies, known from 1S5G to 1893 as “Daughters 
College. Jl Students arc admitted by certifi¬ 
cate from creditable institutions or by exami¬ 
nation, the requirement a for the college being 
equivalent to about 4 oi 5 points Primary, 
preparatory, and collegiate departments mo 
maintained, Four literary and five musical 
touraca arc offered, on completion of which de¬ 
grees are conferred. 

BEAUVOIR COLLEGE, WILMAR, ARK. 7 - 
A private coeducational institution, founded hi 
1903 Primary, prapaiatoiy, and collegiate, 
fine arts and commercial departments arc 
maintained. Students may enter the college 
after 8 years of primary work. The majority 
of the pupils are in the prepamtoiy depart¬ 
ment, There nro 1G instructors on the faculty, 

beaver college, beaver, PA — All 

institution for fho education of young women, 
opened in 1853 as "Bcavci Seminary"; the 
majority of the tm&fcces are of the Mcikodi&t 
Episcopal Church. College preparatory, col¬ 
lege, and fine arts departments arc maintained* 
The admission requirements would bu equivalent 
to about 12 points Certlficatea Horn approved 
schools arc also accepted Men are admitted 
only aa special BtiuUsnta There is a lucidly 
of i8 members. 

BEC,— Tho sdfco in the eleventh century 
of the most famous abbey and school in 
Europe, tlie scat of the teachings of Lniifrnna 
and Anselm, The nuns may still be seen near 
Brionne, in. the department of Eure. Bee was 
as remarkable a monument to Norman energy 
in the ecclesiastical and literary sphere aa the 
conquest of England ill that of military, po¬ 
litical, and administrative efficiency Greek 
lincl been almost forgotten in tho west, but 
Anselm was familiar with many of the opinions 
of the Gicelts, inquired for Greek writings, mid 
used Greek titles for some of lus works. No 
Greek book, however, )b mentioned in an ex¬ 
tant catalogue of the monastic library of Bee 
of about 11 fid. It id probable that Bee waa 
one of the few seftta where law continued to bo 
taught during the Dark Ages, and that Lan- 
franc, for example, lectured m law. Theobald, 
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who became Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
known to have puisucd hm studies at Bee, 
nml \vaa nibtruincutid in promoting the study of 
Lhe llDinivn. law among lus personal rotinuc of 
clciicb Bee was ruthoi liberally disposed to¬ 
ward the classical afcutlicb, ana Etienno of 
Rouen, who taught at the abbey toward Lhe 
close of the twelfth cenlrny, defended tlus po¬ 
sition bj r aii appeal to thcgxample of the Fathers, 
The «biUn.&t nuuta by Etienno of Quintilian's 
InMules of Oiatory for his pupils at Bee is still 
picscrved ill the Paris Library na the Codex 
Pratenwb P It. C. 
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BECHER, JOHANN JOACHIM (1025- 
1082), — A German economist, chemist, and 
pedagogical writer Born m Speyer, the son 
of a Lutheran pastor, he cmly lost. his father, 
and studied, duett y in an aula didactic way, 
theology, ( mathematics, medicine, chemistry, 
and politics. Bemg obliged to support him¬ 
self by tutoring, he also gave attention to llio 
methods of teaching In 1GQQ the Elector of 
Mainz appointed him court physician mid 
tcnclicr of medicine Subsequently ho cntcml 
the services of other Gciman princes, such ns 
Lhe Electors of the Palatinate and of Bavaria, 
and, in 1666, became a 11 Councilor of Com¬ 
mence" at the imperial court at Vienna, IIo 
traveled extensively in Holland, England, 
and Scotland, and died (16S2) ns a poor man in 
London, 

Bcclici is one of the most remarkable men of 
the seventeenth century. Always full of ideas, 
schemes, and projects^ he combined nn ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge with many-sided practical 
iiilorestn In the histoiy of chcmistiy, lie ntanda 
as the originator oT the first consistent, although 
incorrect, theory of chemical action, The 
processes of burning and of the calcination of 
metals wcio explained by lum an the (suppo¬ 
sition that those substances contained n com¬ 
bustible element of which they became deprived 
on ignition These doctrines, furthci devel¬ 
oped by Stahl (1600-1734), constituted the 
famous phlogistic theory, which dominated 
cliennsLiy until toward the close of Lhe eigh¬ 
teenth century, 

As an economist, Bechcr was imbued with 
the ideas or his age, winch weic represented 
by the policies of Colbert, the gicnt minisLcr 
of finance of Louis XIV He was a thorough 
believer in the absolute power of the State, the 
encouragement oT home industry, and the 
improvement of commerce. 

The pi educing classes, farmers, artisans, 
merchants, he regarded ns the backbone of the 
State, Like Bacon, ho considered the object 
of science to be the improvement of the state 
VOL. i — z 


of society, lie himself made a number of 
useful inventions, such ns an impioved ucav¬ 
ing loom, a, knitting machine, and others, lie 
also imagined to have discovered a method cf 
commuting the baser melds into gold Among 
Llit* schemes which he conceived was the project 
of a Gernmn "West India company, for which 
lie succeeded in obtaining from the Dutch 
government a grant of 3000 square miles or 
land between the rivers Orinoco and Amazon 
In accoidance with Inn economic views are 
his educational ideas, which strike ua as exceed¬ 
ingly modern They arc contained chiefly in 
his Mcf/iurhis DirhicTicn, ft short treatise written 
in 1667 There we find the first demand Tor 
spccinl schools for the preparation of manu¬ 
facturers ftiul merchants Beefier wn.s nho the 
fust tohrpmatc religious education finm general 
instruction and lo put both under the control 
of the Stale Ills complete plan of a noho ol 
organization makes prausnuu (or an elementary 
school as a common foundation, followed by a 
Latin school with n 3 yews' course, n school of 
mechanic arts, and a " philosophical" school 
which Was to give a more extended Bcicnhfic 
nnd technical ti /Lining. lie also develops the 
plan of {i Ihcah urn natuutc cl arlis, a natural nml 
technological mmoiim. 

lie was interested in femnlc education, as 
well ns in the education of neglected children 
On the model of workhouses and oiphuii 
asylums which he liftd observed in Holland, ho 
organized such an institution in Vienna in 1071, 

F. M. 

RefaieTicea.— 

EnpnruiO'KnczENciEWflKi, Johann JoacJim Dcchcr, 
(Jena, l&Ofl ) 

IIeumann, ALtnni? J7ecAer, in Monatshv/lc dcr Conic- 
miw Oescihehaji, Vol. IX 

BECKER, KARL FERDINAND (1770-t 840). 
— A German philologist, the chief representa¬ 
tive of the philosophical school of language 
teaching Ho was boin m Liicr, Rhine prov¬ 
ince, studied foi 2 yemfl ftt the priests' seini- 
nary in Ilihlcsheiin, became a, teacher at the 
age af 10, but later ou (1766) took up the study 
or nicdiL'iuc in Gottingen, mul began to practice 
in 1803 In 1814 he became the director of 
several jmlitaiy hospitals m Frank Tor t-on-llir- 
Main, ami m 1816 he settled us n phypiewm in 
OITenbftch, where, 8 years later, he opened a 
small private school which he diiected until his 
death The insliuclion which he gave led him 
to resume the linguistic studies which had 
occupied him as a teacher early in his lifer He 
first published Ins work on Deutsche. I Vorlhild- 
i»i g (German Word- Foi motion) t 1824, which 
was followed by Ins Orffamsinus dcr Sptache 
(Organism of Language), 1827, A usfdhrlicho deut- 
schc GrammaUk (Complete German Grammar), 
1830-1830, uiul Dcr deufscfic St\l (German 
Style), 1848, as well ad by nutiioroun textbooks 
and other writings. Although he was at tho 
age of 60 when lie resumed his linguistic re- 
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searches, hi B work showed great vigor and 
origmulity. lie looked upon Language as an or¬ 
ganic product of the human mind, and thought 
that its \nw9 caul A bn sltulacd by yio feYfeivts- 
logical method. Hia system, which was skill' 
fully adapted Tor the purposes of the elementary 
school by Wursfc and Ilonkamp, for a tinio 
dominated tho grammatical instruction in 
Germany, both with regard to modern and 
clAssicafiiinguagea Ifc commended itself by 
Us clearness and Lta insistence on the aclf- 
acLivity of tho pupils, but it was opposed, by 
DicstCTSveg amenvg a thaw. bccauBc it waa too 
rigid and foimnl, and made too great demands 
on the logical powers of the young mind. 
Scientifically, Becker's deductive method of 
language study has been superseded by the fur 
deeper and inoro fertile inductive method of the 
historic) school, represented by such names as 
Herder, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Bopp, and 
Jnkob Grimm; nevertheless, much of hia work, 
especially an the syntax and stylo of modem 
High-German, is still of very great value to tho 
teacher, ®\ M, 


had charge of planning and building tho stable 
erected by the boys for the horse they had 
bought to keep tlieir grounds foi sports iq 
wife. ^ A.M. 

See AmioTSiiOLMfi; Loaiiding Schools j 
DeTHBCHE LANDEnilEinjNGBUEUlE; L'Ecdle 
des Roches ; New School. 
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BE DALES. — A private experimental hoard¬ 
ing school of the " new school ” (ij.y) type, 
rounded in 1802 b y Mr, Hadley; now located 
near Peter afield* Haute. Interest to tho 
general student of education centers in tha ex- 
penmentm coeducation, which is by no means 
considered an experiment by tho school itself. 
About n third of the 150 student a m-c girls. 
The general rule seems fco be to bring tlio two 
se\ca Logcther in schooling and other relations 
where this seems to prove nn advantage to both, 
but nlao to provide opportunity for separate 
activities when such are needed There is a 
definite inclusion of household and farm activ¬ 
ities among tho educational mctinR, and the 
courses in biology, chemistry, and physics take 
account of these interests The modern move¬ 
ment in mathematics seen at its best m Eng¬ 
land has had lti influence, and, m place or tile 
material still so commonly found ill American 
schools during early adolescence, students arc 
brought naturally and profitably into higher 
mathematics by Id or 15 and even earlier. 
These larger inclusion* arc suggestive of the 
tYido range of activities. Each student lmg a 
course well within his powers, hut has the ad¬ 
vantages of (J) a choice of subjects not usually 
counted ii a associates in the ordinary curriculum, 
and (2) association with other students working 
m 0 thrr Imes bay on \\ hia own. T hna a student 
preparing for architecture was at 17 doing 
superior work in the excavation of nonr-by 
Roman villas and baths under the direction of 
the hend of tha classics department, and also 


BEDE (BAED A). — The famous Bede, known 
from tho ninth century onward ns tho Venerable, 
wna almost beyond doubt born in tbc year B73, 
and almost as certainly died on the 26 th of Mny, 
735, though Mayor nnd Lurnby give some 
grounds for thinking tlixit it may have been as 
late aa May 0, 742 lie wns born on the land 
belonging to the twin monastery of Wcnnnouth 
and Jnrrow, founded in 074, with Janowadded 
IU6&1 or 662. At the age aC 7 l\e was scut to the 
Monastoiy of Wonrmouth, to be brought, up in 
rchgion utulcr the famous Abbot Benedict 
Biscop ( q t»,) f In G81 he passed to J Arrow with 
its now Abbot Ceolfnd, fellow-laborer of 
Biscop, nnd at J Arrow his whole life of spiritual 
And intellectual nativity was spent. At ID 
he became deacon, nnd in 702 lie was ordained 
priest by John, Bishop of Hexham. Bede's 
life na a. student was spent in the most favor- 
ablo surroundings that that ftgc nnd country 
offered Biacap in addition to pictuies, fur¬ 
niture, and relies, brought to the monastery in 
the course of his five visits to Rearm avast stoic 
of hooka. (See Bede's Vitae Abbahtm.) He 
also biought books from Vienne, and on a sixth 
visit to the Continent he devoted himself to 
the collection of books, including classical works 
(Saiulys, History uf Classical ^cliolarslnp^ Vol I, 
p, 468. 2d ed ) Redo Was m the heat t of culture, 
and Alcuin tolls us of hia diligence as A student 
lie became an excellent ficholm, with some 
knowledge, at any rate, of Gicek rmd possibly of 
Hebrew, nnd showed skill in Latin veisc. lie 
frequently quotes Cicero, Virgil, nnd Horace 
nnd, "doubtless at second hand, Luciliua nnd 
Yfuro He was familiar with Jerome's edition 
of Eusebius, with Augustine and Isidore. His 
training at Joirow made him not only a scholar, 
but a historian of the first rank He uses his 
material with skill and judgment, and is an 
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aulhonty of the most reliable character His history of education and culture must buHicq, 
long, hnppy, mid arduous life of touching mid lie tells ua (IV and V) IhuL Theodore and 
writing at Jarrow was apparently only biokm by Adrian after GflU gathered "a crowd of disciples ,J 
two shoit ona to lus former pupil, Egbert, and taught Lhnn not only Huly Scriptures blit 
Archbishop of York, and founder of the famous also the in clucul art. astronomy, and ccdc- 
Scliool of York, which through its most diA- smalical aiithmeLic " A testimony wheieof is, 
LingUislicd disciplo Alcuin ( qv) gave life to the that them me till] living at this day sumo of 
culture of the Middle Ages, and anothci to then scholars, who arc ns well versed in the 
Lindisfanio for the purpose o[ gathering mate- Greek and Latin tongues as in their own, m 
rial for the life of Cuthbcrtli Hia literary which they were bo m." men such ns Tobins, Tnt- 
nctivity lasted from the ago of 30 tilL hia death, wine, and Albums f Thc tradition of Greek," 
On Ins deathbed ho was engaged in the Irons- says Dr Saudys, " descended to the early days 
lotion into Anglo-Saxon of the Gospel of St of Odo (875-901), Archbishop of Canterbury u 
Jolin^ and one of the most striking passages in. As pint or the chuirh service it lasted slill 
English literature is the famous letter of llede’s longer. Bede tells us also something of the 
disciple and pupil Cutliberth to Cuthwine do- collection and circulation of books in his time 
scribing the scene But he also wrote much and of the rlosc educational touch kept with 
on particular books of the Old Testament and Rome. This ccdcbinrdiciil history is a neces- 
of the New Testament, tlio lives of various anry volume Lo the student of the history of 
smuts; the Liucs «/ C/lo Abbots (Benedict, education m Europe J, E, O, bb M 

Ceolfnd, iintl Ilimetbcj'ht) of Jarrow, A Martyt- 

olooy, and hia immortal Histona Ecclesiastica BEECHER, CATHERINE ELIZABETH 
genii,t AnglorumO^l), mfivebooka Not did lug (1800-1878) — Daughter of Lyman Bceclier, 
restless pen cense with these labors lie was nnd a pioneer in the movement foi the higher 

at henit a teacher, unci from him sprang in a education of women in the United Slates, was 

direct line the later scholarship of Era nee and bain at East Hampton, Long IBland, Sept 0, 

England He made lus own textbooks; ho 1SOO, She w T ns educated under privato lu- 
wrote In. addition to the work on mater, a Hook tore tmd at tlio Litchfield Academy. Her 

of Hymns in vniying meters, a Book of Epi- knowledge or duincfllio science and its educa- 

granis in heroic or elegiac verse, woikg On the Lional value Was clue lo the fact Lllrlt she was 
Nature of Things and Of the Tunes mul an clc- " the eldest of 13 cluldion, all but L\vo trained 
mentary textbook of Orthography arranged in to matimLy, and most of them in a good 
alphabetical order Ilia is, and always iviJl decree under my enre through infancy find 
remain, one of the greatest names in the history childhood," ns sne lolls m her reminiscences 
of English culture. IBs Ecclesiastical History She began teaching at 20, and soon worked out 
oj die English has coubkIctbLIc importance to and published an arithmetic for beginners In 
the .student of the history of education A largo 1S28 she founded the Hartford Female Semi- 
part of the knowledge of the his tiny of □(! lien- nory, which for many yenia was the leading 
tion in England before tho eighth century is institution in America [or the higher education 
obtained from this work. As instances may of women, and the prototype of many similar 
be mentioned the following significant mclica- institutions of a later date Mrs William C 
tions of the state of education in eaily England. Woodbrulgc and her eider Harriet, nfterwaids 
In E li III. 3, Dede gives an account of Mrs Calvin E Stowe, weic associate teachers 
Album's school founded m 635 on LmdUfamG in the IttirLCmd Seminary. At a later data him 
for English children na well ns their elders, organized a similar seminary at Cinrinnnli. 
wlncli shows the combined influences from For many years she traveled through the Mouth 
Ireland, Cuiul, and ICont before the arrival of and West lecturing upon educational Hubjects 
AugusLine. These influences wero exercised and stimulating interest jn the higher cduen- 
liy the Irish scholar Fursa, and the ICcntish lion of her sc\. Because of her wide Acquamt- 
BidlOp Felix, who assisted Sigbcrt, King of ance with tlio c dura lional conditions of tlio 
East Anglia, in founding a school for boys, coiuiliy she was called upon to supply many 
which stood in almost direct relation to the teachers fov LUc schools of the. West; and at one 
Roman Imperial Education referied to in time she contemplated the organisation of a 
Giatinn'g Edict of 370 In Book IV, 8, there college for the training of teachers ul Cincin- 
ia a lcferonce, the only one on the subject nati Her books on domestic science "were the, 
before the canon of tho Council of Clovosnoo fust of tlicir kind published in America In 
(qv) l to the education of young boys in nun- 1S52 sho organized tho Woman’s Education 
nones, a practice which continued for many Association, "to aid in seeming to women a 
yeais (see papers on the Mcchovul Education of Ilbcrnl education, honorable position, ana re- 
Women in England, Journal of Jii duration, munerntive employ me at in their appropriate 
Juno, 1909, supplement) The importance of professions by means of endowed institutions 
Ireland as a University for England and tis the on the collcgo plan of organization;— these 
training college of Europe about tho middle of institutions to include all that is ginned by 
the seventh century is noticed by Bede. One normal schools and also to tram women to be 
other reference to Bedo’s information on the healthful, intelligent, and successful wives, 
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mothers, and housekeepers " The chief prob¬ 
lem in tho education of women, na Mias Beecher 
saw it, was (or the education of the needs of the 
family, hence the huge emphasis winch she 
placed mi the study of domestic science She 
was active in tho Western Literaly Institulo 
and tho American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Education {q v.), niicl was piobubly tlio 
first woman who naitieipated in the piocced- 
ings of national educational associations. ( She 
contributed largely to the pest educational 
literature of her day Among her books, 
besides textbooks on arithmetic and mental 
philosophy, arc Suggestions on Education (1832), 
The Moral Instructor (1838), Physiology and 
CalidheKicS (1850), Religious Training oj Chil¬ 
dren (1864), and IKumflii's Piofemon ns Mother 
and Educaloi (1S71) Bhfc died at Ehmin, 
NY., on May 12, 1878. W S. M. 

Reference: — 

Hkeciieu, C E Tleminiaceiicea in Ban uird'a Amcrican 

Journal of AYJnui/i v ori, 1B78, Vol 2b, pp 05-DO 

BEECHER, EDWARD (1803-1895). — Sou 
of Lyman Beecher and brother oT Catherine E.; 
educated at Yale* College and tho Andover 
Theological Seminary, for several yeflia ho 
was tutor at Yale, and for Id years piesidcnt of 
Illinois College (1830-1844), subsequently ho 
was proreddor in the Chicago Theological Semi¬ 
nary* W. 3 M. 

BEECHER, LYMAN (1775-1863) — Edu¬ 
cator graduated Tram Ynla Collcgo in 1797; 
he was active m the improvement of the rural 
schools of Connecticut; was one of Hie foundciS 
of the Connecticut Education Society, mid 
for 20 years he was president of the Lane 
Theological Seminary (1832-1852). Pour of 
Ins children — Catherine E,, Edward, Harriet, 
and Thomas 1C t —-were also identified with the 
educational work of their day. W. S. M 

BEECHER, THOMAS KINNICUT (1824- 
1000). — Schoolman, eon of Lyman Btcchcr, 
was graduated from Illinois College in 1845, 
engaged \n secondary school work m Connec¬ 
ticut and Pennsylvania for a number o[ years, 
and contributed numerous Qrticlcato the educa¬ 
tional journals W- S, M, 


classes in society wore influenced by these same 
custom^ Tho merchant led a migratoiy life 
m pursuit of his business, the cinrUmrm in th c 
completion of hia mastery of his tiade ns «, 
journeyman, the knight went in constant |mi- 
suiL of aclventuie, gain, or waifaic; the pilginn 
Jiad the biasing of the Church, the monk pa^od 
continuously to and Tro on official journeys or 
ponatioea, students wcic drawn to the coders 
of learning from liiorit lejnote quai tci*, and went 
from school to school in quest of learning, of u 
more renowned tencher, of scholai ships or 
bursaries, of a pntion oi a more generous 
community, of gain, or of the moic love of 
travel oi the knowledge to be gained by it 
Thc wandering pncht >uis the fomuimcr oi the 
wandering mul begging scholar As early as 
the fifth century, synod* and bishops nUempItil 
to control thc evil of the number or unattached 
priests who lived by begging. The coming of the 
nines in the twelfth and thiitccnth centuries 
gave groat encouragement to these cuhUmra 
especially among students, who in general 
shared the favors of Chuichmen, 

In tlio medieval uniyerailics all clones ivere 
represented, but u large proportion of the stu¬ 
dents were very poor In pome umvcisilica a 
special hall oi dormitoiy (the domus pa«j>- 
cnim) {q l 1 ) was provided for them At Lhc 
Oxfoul halls a special table way mindly pio- 
vided for them, ns they must liist wait upon the 
students [it the oLlier tables Hticct ncggin^ 
wna permitted at Oxford by license of the 
Chancellor. Frequently nmveisity oi college 
statutes provide lcgulatians for this custom. 

Such a life came to be adopted by many 
through preference, and was often persisted in 



BEGGING STUDENTS — During several 
of the latter centuries of thc Middle Ages it wnfl 
|ierrr , 'Hiblc and even customary foi students 
of all grades to support themselves by bogging, or 
nt least upon the gifts of food or money given 
by the people freely or upon solicitation Tlio 
Function of the Chuicli given to mendicancy, as 
well as its constant approval of gcnciosity as 
the chief Christian value, had much to do wiLli 
the widespread adoption of this method of life by 
the student. Tho custom of begging was closely 
connected with the migratory customs of tlio 
students, again stimulated, if not sanctioned, by 
tho examples act by thc Church. Indeed, all 


Begging Students of din Middle Ages, 

for years A secret society known as Golinids 
(<jd.) w/is developed. The general character 
of the life of the wuiulenng student is discussed 
under these titles 

The begging customs were carried dov n into 
the lower schools as these came to be developed 
under church or town of Intel Renaissance in¬ 
fluences. Hero the older boys, bacchants (q *>.), 
adopted little boys, shooters (17 w.) P ns appren¬ 
tices,— apprentices not only to learning, but 
to begging, to the IFandeWm?/, and ortrn to vice. 
The number, importunities, and unlicensed 
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con duct of these students led to the attempt to 
regulate them by city ordinance m the later 
medieval contuncs Schools were permitted 
to sand out students or solicitors only nt certain 
hours, in a limited number, and within restricted 
districts —iihiially the pnnsh The illustration 
given is that or the Nuremberger students of the 
sixteenth century each canyiug a huge basket 
identified by the pictuic of the patron saint uf 
the school. 

The development of state systems of Schools 
in the Geimanio countries, wlicie these customs 
were most prevalent, tended to eliminate this 
custom, though survival# of lb in the singing of 
pupils fiom cloor to door on given feast or holb 
days yet persist 

.See Bacchants, Goliahds, Wandering 
Students 

References’ — 

Uut/ji\cit Erl, by Broker, D I Chronica einca fahren- 
dciL Senders mfer Il'anderlnrtA/oiJi dca Johanna 

Untzbath, (lloKciislnirg, 180U ) 

MoiraoUj Paul Thomai riaikr tirirf tho I'ditcattoml 
Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century (Now York, 
11)01,J 

Piatteh, Tiios Autobiography, (Tr in Monroe. 
a?jaie) 

Symonlh B'lne, TT’oinin. n/id Sono (Porlljmd, Me,, 
1S00 ) 

Rvhhdvll, C/iuccrsifjcs of Europe in the Middle Ages t 
Vol, IE. PL 2, rli mv. (Oxford, 1KU5) 

IiuiLim, E Dcr Lchrer m tier deuiacheii Vergangen- 
heit (Leipzig, 1001.) 

BEGINNING READING, — A term applied 
to the giaup of special methods employed m 
teaching beginners to read, during the first school 
your, Sometimes spoken of as "fust yeat 
reading" or "basal reading," See Reading, 
Teaching Beginners II 9 

BEHAVIOR. — In its broadest Bensc tlm 
term is applied to all forms of Diurnal activity 
There is a tendency, however, to restrict the 
term to complex organized forms of reaction 
Thus wo spenk of the bohimor of an animal in 
stalking its prey oi extricating ilscir from a 
Imp The importance of the reactive aide 
of ncvvuub processes has been reiterated in nil 
reeeiiLdifaCiissioiifi or hohavior, Profcbaoi James 
goes ho fnr as to define education as a pioccsa 
oF training behavior. C II. J. 

Sec Reaction. 

References; — 

Jamfs, W Talks fo Teachers (New York, 180D ) 
Judd, C, 31 Gent lie Phi/chology Jo*' Teachers (Now 

York, H)03 ) 

BELFAST, UNIVERSITY OF, — Estab¬ 
lished m 1849 as Queen's College, a con¬ 
stituent body of the Queen's University, 
which in 1879 became the Royal University 
of Ireland, with, power to grant degrees 
to students not educated at any college 
Queen's College, Belfast, was the most success¬ 
ful of (.lies three colleges Blit an agiLalion was 
for a long time continued for tho establish¬ 
ment of local universities in Ireland, resulLing 


in tho Irish Universities Act of 1908, by which 
Queen's College, Belfast, was converted into the 
Belfast University Faculties of aria, sciences, 
medicine, and law are maintained In 1907-1909 
there was an enrollment of 400 students, of whom 
the majority were in the medical school Sen 
Ireland, Education in 

■References: — 

HalmmjU, CJ The Educational Systems of Great Brit- 
nm and Ireland (London, 1U01) 

Joursnf of Education (London, lOQS nncl 1009.) 

BELGIUM, EDUCATION IN. — Political 
Organization of the Kingdom,— A constitu¬ 
tional monarchy —Area, 11,373 square milca; 
population (census of 1900), 0,(193,548, esti¬ 
mated 1907, 7,331,750 The executive and 
legislative powers voted in hcrcdilniy King, 
Senate, nnil Chamber oT IleprrbcnLalivcs, 

The divisions of tlio kingdom for local gov¬ 
ernment arc provinces (9) mul communes 
(2020, census of 1900), boLh of which enjoy 
a large measure of autonomy, The nlTiurs of 
tho former are administered by a governor 
appointed by the King, a provincial council 
(elected), and npcnuanent deputation conMht- 
ing of the governor and six members of the 
council chosen by that body 
Three distinct authorities participate also 
in the administration of Lhc commune, an 
elected council, a burgamnsfcci appointed by 
the King from the members of the council, 
and a body of aldermen (colltgc fr/imnrrO, 
consisting of the burgomaster and from Lwo 
Lo five me nib ci s of the council chosen by that 
body. The council, which represents the people 
directly, is the principal source oT auLhoriiy 
in communal affairs (law regulating provin¬ 
cial and communal organization, March 30, 
1R3G, and modifying laws, 1838, 1S42, 1848, 
1800, and 1865) 

In three provinces lying along the border 
of Franco, — -v.c. } ITiunnult, Luxembourg, and 
Namur, — mid also in Li£ge, a central piovmce, 
French or Walloon is the prevailing language 
In Antwerp, Brabant, East ami West Flanders, 
and Limhourg, the Flemish or Dutch language 
prevails. 

Belgium is preeminently n Catholic country. 
Protestants and Anglicana number only ah out 
27,900 nrnl Jews 13,200 The census of 1000 
gives 37,905 (men 0237, women 31,608) mem- 
bcis oT religious orders As regards language, 
the census of 1900 .shows that 42 per cent of the 
population spoke Flemish only and 38.2 per 
cent French only 

Underlying Principles of the System,— 
The history of Belgium as an independent 
kingdom dates from 1S30, and by the constitu¬ 
tion promulgated the following year "liberty 
of teaching" was adopted as a fundamental 
principle of education in the new kingdom 
u Instruction, 11 says Article 17 of the consti¬ 
tution, "Rlrnll be free, all prohibitory measure 1 ! 
are forbidden, the suppression of abuses is 
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regulated solely by Inw, Public instruction Minister of Scienco and Art, The chief ethi- 
given ftt the cost of the State is equally cntionnl officials under the minister are 
regulated by law." _ two gcncial directors, one for pnnmiy lnstruo- 

Tliis impartial provision sufficed for the lime tion, the other for secondary and superior, 
to prevent conflict between the two opposite A corps of inspectors is attnehed to iho 
forces that sought to dnect the educational central administration comprising, for second- 
uUutcwU of the country. Through all changes nry instruction (enseignemfini maj/en), one gen- 
of empire, the people of this kingdom had been oral inspector and i two ordinary inspectors, 
loyal to the Church of Home, nnd submitted, one for the lunnanitica, tho other for midlie- 

as a iulo, to clerical control or education mattes and the sciences; and foi primary in- 

Dut from a very early period, individual Btruetion, one or moro principal inspectors in 
communes had claimed tuu\ secured the right cueh of the me provinces ot the kingdom, 
to independent action in this mnttcT. Thus under whom ore subordinate cantonal inspec- 
in 1102 the oitif^cns of Ghent secured the sane- tors Tho deliberative) councils (conseils de 
tion of their count for Tull liberty m the mutter perfectionnement), one for each of the three 
of instruction, and about the same time a dopm tmenta of tho system, arc formed by 
similar privilege was obtained by Ypres. appointment Lorn the official mid pio[easional 

In f320, the request of Llie citizens of Brussels bodies They deliberate upon scholastic affairs 

far move eehoola having been refused by the submitted to them by the minister, but have 
ecclesiastical authorities, the citizens proceeded not the judicial functions of the French councils, 
without their authorization to open schools The minister Iiqs little direct authority over 
and appoinL teachers In 142(5 the mngisLralo schools, buL lie exercises great influence through 
of Brussels opposed tho establishment of a tho control of tho government appioprmtions 
university m the city, since the students would for education, the regulation of pro grams, 
not be subject to the civil authority, and the and tho appointing power which lie possesses, 
university was therefore opened at Louvain. Under present conditions this influence is 
The effects of this freedom were seen in the naturally used to strengthen the delical control 
diffused intelligence and love of learning on tho of education 

pint of the citizens of the chief towns, and even Department of Primary Education,- 
of the village, <is tesbiffed by many authonties Legislative Measures. — Tho principle of com- 
The wviUngs of YolUne and Itousbcau were mu mil md^pciulenco ia fiimly established 

published aL Biusscls in 1774 nnd freely cir- in school administration; but on account of 

ciliated m Belgium, and the Journal fincy- the influence or the Catholic clergy in local 
clopkhque, founded at Lifcge m 175G and pub- affairs nnd the ephifc of ecclesiastical sub- 
lialicd al Brussels m 1759, had made these cities oulinnLion, tho Church 1ms Qctunl control 
centers lor tho discussion and diffusion of tho of primary schools in the majority of the corn- 
ideas of Lho French Encyclopedists (<?.u) By mimes. Against this powerful monopoly, the 
the peace af Lundville, 1801, the province Liberals wage incessant warfare. The pto- 
wfls included within the InniLs of Fiance, and, longed and bitter contest between the ho 
after the fall of Napoleon, it was united with parlies has been mnilrccl by a succession of 

tbe Northern Nelheilfinds. Although this laws which have enlarged or restrained clciical 

union was hateful to the southern province, control of the schools, according to the purposes 
it \ncreased themn tho Tpm t of communal of the pnrty m power, 

independence, and faimliauzed the leaders, also, Broadly speaking, the Clerical paity advo- 
with the workings of the admirable education cates a high degree of communal independence 
law of the northern piovmco, pnssed a Tew yenra in respect to the olnssoa of schools tlizil ahull 
before the Union (180G) By the previous he recognized, and their iid ni mist vn Lion and 

union with Franco, Belgium had been brought conduct, Tliii policy shaped the law ol 1842, 

within the operations of Napoleon's UmvciMty, the first law pei taming to prininry education 
and was thus supplied with the machinery of in Belgium, aiul the laws of 1SB4 and 1895, by 
an educational system which was modified m which the system of primaly education is at 
important pai ticulars Bum the relaLion with piebonL icgulated, the Libcinls, on the con- 

llolland All those currents of influence and trary, arc earnest advocates of a system of 

nullumty met in the newly foimed kingdom, freu seeulnr schools under state supervision; 
and ha\e played thLiv pmt in the deyelopmcTifc the rihohUon uf ccclctanstienl inspection of 
uf the pru^unt system of education. Many of schools; and the restriction of the teaching 
tlie administrative features of the system, as service to native Belgians U allied m state 
in the case of the French system, are domed normal school* or possessed of stale diplomas. 
Bom the lnipenal UniveVMtv, In Belgium, These were Llie principles embodied in the law 
howovci, ilieui n lho form without the spinl of oT 187fl The law of September 20, 1881, 
i 1 on l nil million. i one wed the main piovisions ol the law ol 

Present Administrative Or£anliaUor; —The 1842 Religious instruction whs, however, 
Minister of the Interior nns formerly charged left oplionnl with the communes; hut Llie tench- 
with the iiitei rsts of puli lie mslrurlinn, but nig service was again thrown open to nnliiral- 
thciao have been recently liniirtferml to llie i/ed foreigners, thus giving loigo opportuniLy 
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for the employment of members of the religious 
ordeTa, irrespective of nationality, The official 
program of pnmnry studies, though much 
abridged from that recognized by the lnw of 
1S70, was not 1 educed to the meager lnnila 
of tlie caihcr law Finally n law of 181)5 made 
religious instruction onco more obligatoiy It 
was oitleicd that the clergy should have freo 
access to the primary schools and to the normal 
schools, to give, or to supervise, the religious 
lessons, Arrangements being made foi the with¬ 
drawal of dissenting children. The provision 
of the earlier law with respect to the adoption 
of parochial schools was continued, and a third, 
class of schools was recognized, namely, pnvato 
schools not giving religious instruct]on, and 
not subject to communal inspection If such 
schools meet the government requirements, 
they may share in the state appropriations 
The principle of slate obligation for the turn¬ 
ing of tcnchcis upon which the Liberals had 
insisted wns discarded by tlio law of 1884. 
winch authorized tho State, provinces, anti 
communes to establish normal schools in. such 
numbeis as circumstances might require, and 
piovulcd that private normal schools might 
receive gran Li fiom the public treasury upon tho 
condition oT submitting to official inspection 
This extreme mcasuro wns opposed, not alono 
bv the Liberals, but by moderate Catholics, 
also, nn tile (pound that it violated the religious 
neutrality of the State and the rights of con¬ 
science, guaranteed by the coiifatUution Fur¬ 
thermore, it was urged that the powers con¬ 
ferred upon the cleigy by the law infringed 
upon the rights reserved to the communes 
by law of March 30, 1836, which antedates all 
school legislation in Belgium This law ex¬ 
pressly declares that the college dc s houiqc- 
mestre d fahnrins (mayor and aldermen) in 
each commune shall "administer, duect, and 
supervise all communal institutions M Tho 
mfllienees in favor of the law were, however, 
too Btrong to lie overcome, wul its passage, for 
the time being, hns transfer! orl the sLrugglo 
for the control or schools to the communes in 
which the Liberals are powerful 
The parage of the Liberal law of 1879 was 
followed within two years by tho opening of 
private clcneal Behoofs in 193G communes and 
the withdrawal of 1500 teachers from the public 
schools to take positions in the new schools; 
the law of 1884 was followed by tho suppression 
of about 800 public schools, the reduction af 
the teaching force in others, the diminution of 
ninny snlunos, and the serious crippling of the 
public normal schools The dnngei of such re¬ 
taliatory measures under a change of political 
parries lias been somewhat lessened by a clause 
in the law of 1895, providing tlmt no communal 
school or teaching position shall be suppressed 
without authorization from the central au¬ 
thority, and, further, that no teacher's ealnry 
shall bo reduced during his turn nf offieoin any 
one commune, 


Supervision, Central and Local —The central 
government simply main tains inspection oT 
primary schools with reference to tho condi¬ 
tion^ required for obtaining the animal appro¬ 
priation, namely, sufficient accommodation, 
approved buildings, nnd the maintenance of 
the obligatory program 

In each, coin mime of the kingdom there is 
an education board composed of members of 
the communnl council, the burgomaster, and 
aldermen (rc/imns) The board establishes 
public schools, appoints teachers, determines 
their salaries subject to the legal requirement 
aa to the minimum, and practically controls 
the schools. 

The commune lias its local ni&pcctors, and 
a committee on school attendance whose duty 
it is to ascertain how many children between 
tho agea of 0 and 14 reside within the district, 
unci to lake measures for securing their attend¬ 
ance. There is no compulsory provision in 
tho school law. 

The governing bodies of the tcolcs adopties 
arc generally foimcd on the nomination of the 
chief clergy of the diocese nnd influential 
Catholic laymen. These schools piescrve their 
religious character, mul perfect freedom re¬ 
specting the choico of books and met ho els and 
the appointment of teachers, subjeeL only to 
tho conditions of the law of 1881 and 1B9C, and 
to the assent of the commune, which may at 
any time cease to recognize the adopted school 
for satisfactory icnsoin A special class of 
local inspectors is appointed by the ecclesias¬ 
tical authoulicq to supervise the religious In¬ 
struction These inspectors nie required lo 
join the other officials and teachers in the qimT- 
tcily reunions for interchange of experience 
and tho discussion of methods and principles 
of education. 

ObUgatoi y Studies — In addition lo re¬ 
ligious and moral instruction, the program 
of obligatoiy studies for primaly schools 
includes the following subjects, reading, writ¬ 
ing, elements of Arithmetic, tho legal system 
of weights and measures, the elements of Lhc 
French language, of the Flemish or the 
German, according to local requirements, 
geography, lmtory of Belgium, elements of 
drawing, ringing, and gymniusLics, needlework 
for girls, and for hoys, in the rural districts, 
elements oT agriculture. The numher of schools 
omitting any of the above is repui ted each year, 
and tho statist!eg indicate a steady increase in 
the number giving the full course A fair 
proportion of piimaiy' schools offer m addition 
one or more oplioral branches. Those are 
designated ns schools with developed pro¬ 
grams (<?cofas primal )es d programme dh’eloppt), 
The ambition of pupils is stimulated by the 
annual public examinations (cancours) or the 
higher classes of primary schools, in which 
both communal and subsidized primary schools 
must participate The enthusiasm of tearliers 
ia also excited by the hope of the decorations 
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confeircd by the government for special merit* 
These awards arc the civic cross, first and second 
class, and civic medal, first and second class 

Tcrt-Boofcs, — The communal councils gftn- 
ernUy select the t^xt-bookB to be used in the 
schools from a list approved by the official 
council (CQhsett de pcifechanncnient), ^ Tlio se¬ 
lection is not, however, absolutely limited to 
the list. The text-books Tor lcligious and moral 
instruction htd selected solely by the ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities. 

School Fees. — The communes nrc at liberty 
to oh urge fees, and in country places they some¬ 
times do so; but in every commune provision 
must be made by which the children of indigent 
parents may be taught gratuitously. There 
are throughout the country bureaux da bien- 
JaiSdnce, or local boards for the administration 
of chanty, anti the law lecpnrcs that out of the 
funds ad mi pistoled by these bodies the fees 
of pooi children, wherever fees arc exacted at 
all, shall lie paid. In (aat, the primary schools 
nrc generally /ice; in Bmssds and other pi in¬ 
ti ipai towns, invariably so, 

feacheis ■— The classes of teachers recognized 
by the law, and the minimum salary for each 
olo93, htc as follows; — 
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The commune must afao provide a resklcnca 
for the teacher or an indemnity for the sama 
Tanguy from $W to $160 annually 

Teachers have the right to a pension upon 
the same terms as members of othei branches 
of the civil service, They may demand thu 
pensjou at 55 years of age, or be retired with 
pension at GO. The amount of the pension 
is calculated for each yenr or actunl service afc 
the rale or one fifth of the nverago salary 
received for the last live years in the service 
Sources of Support — Primarily lho com- 
imme must benr the cost or elementary edu¬ 
cation. The Rtntc and Llio province grant 


subsidies only when the commune has con¬ 
tributed a sum equal at least to the proceeds 
of four centimes additional to the direct tax 
Since, however, the poorest communes may 
idcaivG special assistance, the E°vtn\mcM 
appropriation is seldom foiTcitcd. 

Statistics of Primary Education. — In 1007, 
the latest yciU covered by an official report 
on the subject, there woic in Belgium 7201 
primary schools under state inspection, of 
which 4598 were communal and 2693 adopted 
About one thud the total number of schools 
were coeducational. The enrollment m all 
primary schools was 897,000 pupils, dishibuterl 
na follows* in communal schools, 609,418 
(319,315 boya; 190,103 girls), in adopted 
schools, 218,464 (71,535 boys, 140,020 gills); 
in piivnto (chiefly pnroehml) schools, 169,118 
(61,419 boys, 107,609 girls) In other woids, 
56 7 per cent of Hie pupils woic in schools 
maintained and managed directly by the com¬ 
munal nullum ties; lit the beginning of the 
decade the pioporticm uns 63 per cent. OF 
the total number of pupils 845,703, or 94 pci 
cent, paid no fees. 

The teaching staff of the public piimnry 
schools numbered 10,7SG (0964 men, 10,280 
women, and 002 not classified by se\) Or 
the total number nearly one third, via, 6030 
(745 men, 5294 women) were membcis or 
religious orders. 

There were aleo 2018 school gardins (infant 
schools) with an enrollment of 200,365 children 
The continuation classes for adults weic nt- 
tGuclccl by 213,045 persons, including 118,004 in 
the classes for young inon; and 04,141 in the 
classes for women. Nearly two tliiida ol Ihc 
adult pupils wcig in adopted (t.e subsidized) 
schools or classes. These, as a rule, arc under 
clerical nuuiageinGiit. 

The number of normal schools was 64. Of 
these, 13 (7 for men; 6 for women) wcie state 
Bclioola, 2 wcic communal, and 41 (12 foi men, 
29 for women) were adopted schools under 
ecclesiastical control. Tho number of students 
in tin hung was 4806, nnd the numboi who 
icceivcd diplomas in 1907 was 1018. 

The 16 institutions foi the blind nnd the deaf- 
mute — 7 fm men, 7 for women, 2 ft>T both sexes, 
all subsidized by the State-—lmd an enrollment 
or 1740 pupils (S69 men, 877 women), the 
roynl institute of Mc&sines for blind women 
reported 185 students The childien in or- 
phaimges, reform schools, nndnsyUimsiiicicaheil 
the number of pupils under pi unary instruction 
by f)8B3 (3086 boys and 1897 girls). 

The expenditure for the department of pri¬ 
mary education in 1906 wos 50,462,708 Lanes 
(810,092,547) Of this amount, 30,030,311 
francs ($6,00(5,002) went for the current ex¬ 
penditures of tho public primary schools, cam- 
mimal and Adopted, and 7,694,680 francs 
(Sl,538,936) for school buildings, or a Lotnl 
expenditure Tot oi dinary primary schools of 
37,724,001 francs, equivalent to 57,544,998 
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Private subsidized primary schools received an 
additional sum of 2,385,119 francs ($477,024), 
which raises the total for primary schools to 
40,110,110 fmnes ($8,022,022) 

The expenditure for pi iinai y noimal schools 
was 2,987,370 francs, equivalent to $597,474; 
expenditure foi infant schools, 4,000,989 francs 
(S80Q,19fi), for adult schools and classes, 
2,019,900 francs ($100,980), for prizes, scholai- 
alnps, etc,, 547,442 francs ($100,488), and 
foi diicction and inspection, 706,897 francs 
(S153,179). The amount expended for the 
ordinal y primary schools waa 79 per rent of 
tlio on lire expenditure for the department, 
and estimated on the emollmcnt was equiva¬ 
lent to SB 94 pci capita; estimated on the 
population to SI 09 per capita 

The total here considcml (50,462,708 fmnes) 
was met n3 Follows 1 Communal appioprinlions, 
21,360,982 francs (48.2 per cent of the total); 
provincial appropriations, 2,'1S4,738 f lanes 
(4 8 per cent); state appropriation, 20,015,229 
francs (41,4 per cent); fees, 1,754,731 francs 
(3 1 per cent). The small balance was derived 
from pnvntc bequests and appropriations from 
tile bureau c dc bicnfaisance on behnlf of poor 
cluldicii 

Cfimncfc iittic features o/ Prnnmj/ Educa- 
lion, — From the high degree of local 
independence in school niTaiis, and the 
absence of a compulsely school Law and a 
ivell-oiganizcd system of state inspection, there 
follow limiked dilTcicnees in the schools of the 
2G29 coirummca of the kingdom. The most 
efficient school. 6 ! me found m the populous 
centers where Liberal ideas prevail, bill, oil 
the whale, pnmaiy education is in a low state, 
ns indicated by the fact, brought out in ilia 
census of 1900, that a little moic than 10 per 
cent of tho population above eight yean of 
age aic illitciato This is due in pait to con¬ 
ditions that retard rural schools clsowhcic, 
niul in pait to tho nurrow conception of popular 
education maintained by the authorities, mid 
the pi evidence of oral and dogmatic methods 
of histiuction in parochial schools 

The theory rd popular education, however, 
lms been admirably woikcd out by Belgian 
educatoH, find Lhe schools olTei many sug¬ 
gestions na to aims and methods which me of 
General inleicst In ccrLuin rural schools of 
Belgium the official program of elcincntaiy 
agriculture is well earned out, the theoretical 
insLuiction being completed at every stage by 
work in the garden and fields. In this subject 
the conccntTic method of instruction ia em¬ 
ployed with gicufc success An important 
service n rendered also by the practical methods 
uf moral tunning generally employed The 
Leaching of thrift is illustrated by the school 
savings banks, which, in 1905, numbered 8117, 
with 431,897 depositors and savings amounting 
to 11,533,31)2 francs ($2,300,(106) The .system 
extends also to the adult schools, which wcic 
represented the same year by 27,710 depositors 


and savings amounting to onp and a fjunrter mil- 
hun francs Hellool temperance societies formed 
in 2597 Uchaala enrolled 103,939 members. 

Brussels a Type — The communal schools 
of Diusscla have been brought to a high 
degree of efficiency through the proguessix e 
spirit of the municipal authorities and the 
direct influence of the Brussels Normnl School, 
which was founded in 1874, and under Director 
Sluys has become one of lhe chief centers of 
educational reform in Em ope 
The public school provision or Bmssols 
consists of 14 communal school gaulcna, or 
infant schools, conducted on Froehelian prin¬ 
ciples, in which vcrc enrolled m 1907-1908, 
2823 pupils fioni 2 to 6 years of age, 21 com¬ 
munal primniy farhools with an enrollment 
of 13,070 pupils, one loyal athfaifa uith ISO 
students; 2 eoiniminnl ^ccfnidavy schools foi 
boys with 1028 pupil, 1 i, and one school of lhe 
snme order foi guls, with 819 pupils Omit¬ 
ting the school gardens, Lhe enrollment in the 
public school's of Brus.sols for the year named 
was 16,042 pupilfa, which is about 8 per cent of 
the city population (100,882) 

In the regular piiiimry schools nn average 
attendance was maintained equal tu Sfl 0 per 
cent of the enrollment A force of MG liMiehura 
was employed, compiisiiig 22 head teachers 
and GG special teacheis of music, gymnasties, 
languages, huuseluikl aits, etc The lenuun- 
ing mi ml mi, 138, was equivalent to one teacher 
for every 27 pupils in the nun age enrollment 
(11,815) Tins city oUters very mlctesting 
examples of the adaptation of public .schools 
to the needs of particular classes of children 
Among these aic. the special classes for back¬ 
ward children, comses ill articulation for chil¬ 
dren having dererts of the vocal organs, and 
the establishment of extra classes termed 
pimiaiy classes of the fourth device, that ir, 
n stage beyond the three sections into which 
the pi unary schools are gcncmlly divided. 
Those advanced dashes nro conducted on the 
Individual piincqdc, with the purpose of melt¬ 
ing the pupils to independent^ self-directed 
effort in tho aubjcct.s upon which they are 
engaged, and which have immediate relation 
to tho demands of coinmeieinl nml industrial 
vocations The experiment was begun til 
1907 in three schools, Lhe clashes enrolling 
that year 2G1 boys The number of elm-ses 
has since been increased arid the uy&tuTn of 
instruction more fully organized Tnslinotion 
in foreign languages, following tlui methods 
employed xsith great success in the secomUiy 
schools, is a feature of these advanced classes 
Opportunities fur lhe continued instruction 
of young people above the school age arc nf- 
foi (led (I) by tho ciontimiiitmii classes, which 
in 190S were a [tended by 2200 pupils (1203 
young men; 935 you up women); (2) by art 
and tnulcs schools, which arc maintained hy 
the combined action of tho hi ate, the munici¬ 
pality, and private individuals or societies. 
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The service of medical inspection of schools 
is thoroughly organized, mul tho city affords, 
also, notable examples of various forma of 
social service through the instrumentality of the 
schools 

Clothing nnd food aro supplied to tha 
children of the ordinary primary schools by 
private societies assisted by municipal hinds 
For the daily distribution of soup and bread, 
nanintnincd by I’QiUwrc dc la Bouckte de Pain f 
and VCEuvre dc la Sowpe, the municipality 
contributes about 10,000 francs ($2000) a 
year An additional 5000 francs (81000) wag 
allowed in 1903 for Lhc same purpose, in the 
private schools Tina beneficent care ia ex¬ 
tended to the homes of the poorest children 
through the agency of a society, VCEuvre dc la 
Feuille d'Etam, winch distributes coni to the 
most necessitous families whose children attend 
tho schools. 

Summer colonics for school children are also 
organized by the combined notion of the munic¬ 
ipality and private societies. In tho summer 
of 1DG8 the number of children sent for a time to 
one or other of these country resorts waa 1720, 
who made a total of 20,000 days of sojourn 
About one hundred and eighty crfichcs, con¬ 
ducted by private societies, for infants whoso 
mothers are at work, me subsidized by tho city 
nnd placed under its medical inspection. 

Liberty of instruction in Belgium has been 
favorable to individual initiative tuid local 
activity m the matter, and tho absence of official 
restraints has conduced to freedom of discus¬ 
sion and to the vigorous action or educational 
societies. The FiSdfoation inhale dcs ui&li- 
tuleUTs beiges maintains a vigorous crusndo in 
behalf of progressive methods and high stand¬ 
ards in elementary education. In 1907 the 
association organized n committee of defense 
to protect the body of public school teachers 
in their rights, to expose covert attacks directed 
ngainat them, and Lo support the punciplcs of 
n public flecului School system. The JownQl 
deB'lnstiltdeursh the organ of the Fedeintion, 
which mnint aim also an International Buieau 
of tenchcis' federations at. Brussels, The 
educational policies of Lhc Clerical pnrty, as 
unfolded at the celebration of the Lwenty-fifth 
mini versa ry of their accession to power, which 
took place at Mali lies in 1909, have given new 
impetus to the ncljvitiea of the Teachers 1 Fed¬ 
eration and new vigor to the educational efforts 
or the Liberal party. 

Opposition to the reactionary policy in school 
matters is vigoiously maintained by the Ligue 
de Venscignewenl, which was founded in 18Q4 
Lo promote liberal and progicssivc policies 
in popular education In 1904 the Ligue 
ceased tielivc. operations, but wns reorganized 
and revived in 1007 under the presidency of 
M Charles Bul.< 3 , one of the most ardent 
champions or fica and liberal education Tor the 
people 

The scientific study of children is carried on 


by the Algemem pacdogogisck Gezetechaff, 
founded nt Antwerp in 1002, nnd at the labora¬ 
tory of pedology nt the BrusselsNormnl School. 
The Soci&6 beige de P6dotechmc is composed of 
doctors and educators interested in the appli¬ 
cation of the results of scientific lescorchcs in 
the school processes. 

The intciest of the government m this class 
of investigations ib indicated by the foundation 
of the InstiluL national beige (fc jiddologio under 
official pntronage 

Secondary Education,—Secondary educa¬ 
tion [enmgnemenl moycn), maintained nt public 
expense, is based upon nil act of June 1, I860, 
modified by acta of Juno 15, 1881, June 15, 
1883, and February G, 1887 These acts deter¬ 
mine the organization and scope of the two 
classes of schools included in the department. 
Local boards consisting of the nmyoi and 
aldermen of the city or town in which the re¬ 
spective schools are situated, with additional 
members appointed by the central authority, 
lmve direct charge of the schools. The build¬ 
ings nnd equipments for the state schools nro 
provided by the local nufhontieflj the current 
expenditures, including salaries, material, etc,, 
arc borne by state appropriations and tuition 
fees; the latter are low and form n veiy small 
part of the income 

The Royal Aihfoi&es ,—The higher order of 
secondary schools include the alMnfai, the 
modern repicsentativea of the colleges that 
formed around the ancient universities, and a 
few establishments which retain the old name 
of collego The alhinies are day schools and 
for boys only. The teaching staff consists 
of a prefect of studies (bend-master), profes¬ 
sors, and assistants (siirued/cm/fi) The prefect 
and profcsaois are appointed by the King, and 
must be university men who have secured 
the doctor's degree; the assistants, who must 
have a university diploma, ore Appointed by 
the minister. The snlarica are as follows; 


Positions 


5lL4MLfl 


Minimum 

Minimum 


Fra 1 

3 

Fra, 1 

s 

Inspector of studies (j it i/cl das 
limit l) . 

4200 

610 

JOOO 

020 

Professor of third clnsa . 

2500 

520 

2DOO 

580 

Professor of second eln.sa 

3200 

01O 

3(00 

{IBO 

Professor or JItbI rlflaT l , 

Muster (Biircr'Anni) of Hecond 
class , , , 

3700 

740 

•noo 

020 

2200 

410 

2100 | 

4B0 

Muster (i<j reel Hunt) nf first, cl&aa 

2000 

520 

26DO 

500 


The salary of the professor of religion, which 
docs not vary, is fixed nt 2500 francs, equiva¬ 
lent to $500. 

In Belgium, as in other countries, the ques¬ 
tion of classical ucr.ws scientific training has 
been earnestly discussed ever since the organ¬ 
ization of secondary instruction (law of 1850). 
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Tliu movement, however, in favor of science 
and modern languages Iieh had less opposition 
tlmn in adjoining 1 countries, The demand for 
a course of modern subjects of lccogiuzcd equiv¬ 
alence with the established classical course 
jins been met by organizing parallel courses in 
the rd/idn^es after the French precedent, inatend 
of by separate establishments as in Germany 
After repeated experiments the present oigam- 
zation of the athtntes was ordered by royal de¬ 
cree of August 5, 1S8S In accordance with 
this decree, the comae of study is arranged in 
three parallel sections as follows Latin and 
Greek humanities, Latin humanities; Modem 
humanities, Each section comprises seven 
classes or years of study. The subjects and 
the 1 chitivo weight given to each in tho Latin 
mid Greek .section, are shown by the /cflowing 
scheme for the nth&ntcs of the Walloon dia- 
tricta 1 


[Fjfluxca In pm on l hoes indicate number oT hours far 
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In the section of Latin humanities the tune 
given to Greek in the above scheme ia divided 
between mathematics and natural sciences, 

The couise m modem humanities is also tho 
same, with the exception of IntJn and Greek 
mid the addition of commercial sciences This 
section consists of il lower division^ comprising 
four yeais, and of two higher divisions, the 
scientific and the commercial and industrial, 
each covering tinec years, The flection of 
modern humanities is correlated to the coiuse 
of the lower secoiulaiy schools, which foini in 
fact a preparatory stage to the former, leading 
up from the pi unary school, Tt is also per¬ 
mitted to introduce Latin into the lower 
secondaries, and where thin is done they prepare 
for the Latin section of the ntMnAes* 


Students who complete any one cf the 
(\thfo\6e courses of instruction and pa^ the Juuil 
examination receive a diploma {divMme de 
sortie) which admit a them to the umveisitica 
Tlus is the goal for which the majonLy of Lho 
sLudents arc aiming. The diplomas of the 
different sections have not, however, the same 
scholastic values Graduates from the classical 
section arc admitted to airy one of die univer¬ 
sity faculties; graduates from the Latin scien¬ 
tific section to the higher schools of engineer¬ 
ing, mining, arts, and manufactures: graduates 
from the iiulustiiul and commercial section to 
the commercial and consular sections of tho 
universities of Ghent and Li£ge, 

In 1817 the government errated special ped¬ 
agogical courses to prepare professors for the 
aiMu4ea l t e courses of )minanities nl Li£go, 
and of science nt Client In 1852 these courses 
were organized as special normal schools, 
and so continued mild 1800, when they were 
merged into the universities — the former into 
the faculty of philosophy and letters, Univer¬ 
sity of Lifcge; the latter into the faculty of 
science, Uiuvorsily of Ghent 

The state secondary schools of the lower 
order (Rentes moyenms) form a characteristic 
feature of public education in Belgium, They 
woic created by the government to meet the 
needs of the higher artisan and commercial 
elates, and consequently m their programs 
emphasis is placed upon studies uf immediate 
utility They include echoola for boys, dating 
from the law of June 1, 1880, which authorized 
the government to organize fifty secondary 
schools for boys, and schools for girls authorized 
to the number of fifty, by the law of June 15, 
1391, This law also increased the number of 
tho corresponding Bchoola for boya to one 
hundred Every effort is made by the govern¬ 
ment to maintain the schools of ting class at a 
high standard of efficiency The diiectors and 
piofcssora arc chosen upon the results of special 
examination, and so far as possible the burner 
is placed on mi equal footing with that uf the 
ath Antes. 

The salaries in the secondary schools consist 
of a fixed amount and occasional extra allow¬ 
ance for special men! The fixed Hidanca in 
the schools for boys and for the corresponding 
positions in the schools for girls arc as follows 
(Ait 8, law of AugusL <1, 1881): 
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Mruler frepejii) or second rln<w , 

2000 
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2200 
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,Thc professors of religion receive the fixed 
salary of 1300 francs ($200). The pio/essors 
of drawing, music, md gymnastics in the 
secondary schools for girls linve a minimum 
salary or 000 francs (S180), and a maximum of 
1100 francs (S22Q), Like the profedsom of the 
a/Adntai, those of the lower secomlaiy schools 
are horuo on the civil pension list 
The Luilion Tees ore low, ranging fiom 18 
franca (SO 60) to 72 fumes (§U 50) per annum. 
They aic romilLcd in special cn^ea, and there arc 
state Bourses (scholaiships), open to competi¬ 
tive examination, which enable poor hut promis¬ 
ing pupils to meet then expenses, The school* 
am foi day students only, but the authorities 
of the towns in which the schools are located 
may arrange with private persons tn board 
students from a distance. 

The com ho or tlm secondary .schools covers 
three years, so that pupihf entering At the 
normal ngc of 12 yenia am ready for the 
final examination at 15 years of age. Tho 
diploma of this order of flccondaiy education 
Iilh value in busincaa Ido, and also admits 
the student to the modern section of tho 
affidndcs The subjects of instruction and the 
Lime assigned lo each in the schools Tor boys 
and foi girls, leap actively, are as follows: 

rnoaniM op the tiihee yevks 1 genehal 
course 
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HcIIhioh . 

Molhorlonpuo . , , , 

Flemish (chili'a lory In Flemish disturb) , 
Flcmlili or German (obllftalory In Wnl- 
I Dun. iliaLncla) , . , . 

Imil orilimial lfitipuage. Flemish fFIcinlHli 

lIisIiPIs) , I’lciniSh nr CiermniL (Walloon 
tlillnela) , second upUonnl lungULge, 
pnplmh. , , , 

Ilhlor-y . , , i , 

ClcnRrcinhy , 

Niiliiral Kclonrca and hygiene ■ , , 

llookhcopinn nml^rlLing 
MnLht'mnUcq , . ■ . 

llcmcalin economy , . 

Needlework . 

Drawing ..... 

Music . • . , , 

UyiwhiiLin , , , , 

Tolnl number of houm frrr obllflalory 
IcaaonjB , , > . , 


a OpLloaal b Not Including Add and laboratory oierclsea. 
cTwo hours Iho second year fl Fi\q hour* the Iblrd year, 
eT^so hours lha ihiul 3 oar. /30K hours Iho Bocond and third 

A caps 

The most important modification introduced 
into the lover oulei of secondary schools since 
their establishment was efFcclccl by a regula¬ 
tion or September 10, 1807, which authorizes 
the scJmols ta specialize nftci the first year 
of the course by the provision of parallel sec¬ 
tions, commercial, industrial, or agricultural, 
as buiti tho local demands Where the spe¬ 
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cialized programs are adopted the number of 
hours a week for recitation is increaficd do 
31 or 32, and modifications of the proscribed 
programs nrc made according to tha require¬ 
ment*, So far, as is shown by the statis¬ 
tics, only a limited number of the schools 
have availed themselves of the privilege 

In the fclicoiy oi public education na it hug 
developed in Belgium great aticsa is placed 
upon training in habits Lhat make for the gen¬ 
eral good of society Thrift, temperance, 
mutual assistance, civic obligations, kindness 
to animals are taught in practical ways m Lh e 
primary schools; in (lie secondary Mcliools these 
methods are reenforced by systematic lessons 
following excellent official piopiams The im¬ 
mediate results of this insttucfelon arc Seen in 
the numerous societies of pupils fanned to 
inornate the social nnd moinl ends to which 
the instruction is diicctcd, Such me the clubs 
of "Little Frotcctois " for the picservaLion 
of buds and animals; societies foi the pio- 
tcction or trees and plants; tcmpcianoo socie¬ 
ties, etc 

Secondary Schoola under Local Authorities — 
The law of 1850 Authorized the establishment 
of secondary bcIiooIs by local authorities, a pro¬ 
vision COnfii med by subsequent laws relative 
to the service, if subsidized by tho general 
government these Schools must conform to the 
official regulations as to program, textbooks, 
and the qualifications of professors Under 
present conditions the greater numbeis of these 
local institutions aro controlled by the Church 
or by religious orders, 

Secondm y Normal Schools. —Tor the training 
of profcsgoia for the lower secondary schools 
for boys, the State maintains two normal 
schools, one at Ghent, the other at Nivellos; 
and for the schools for girls, two similar in¬ 
stitutions, situated respectively nt Brussels and 
Li£ge 

Statistics oj Secondary Schools —The number 
of secondary schools and the enrollment in each 
class in 1006 wn& ai follows' 
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GrtA 

i/'ufJjnn- 

i/ipj 

Human¬ 

ities 

MfUnAts . 
Communal col- 

20 

5800 

1441 

40Q 

3050 

Icge-j 

7 

727 

245 

10 

412 

I’nvnlG colleyea 

a 

1150 

1034 


122 

Tolnl , , . 

35 

7773 

2720 

530 

4523 

FtreenL oi loLal 



35 

_ 

7 

BB 


Tho number of other schools which are doing 
woik of n secondary character, and tho isLudenb 
enrollment in each, in given in the following table: 


346 
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INFElUOn ORDER, OF secondary SCHOOLS 


Bcnaoi b 


BTb&FN»fl 


Class 

Number 

Total 

Number in Ench flection 

Schvah far 
fipys 

SlaLa . 
Com¬ 
munal 
Privala 

7B 

5 

, 6 

15,037 

2.400 

GOO 

I Prp^-jr- 

D.aofl 

1.202 

371) 

J/rJttfa 

5.I0D 

1,258 

295 

Com¬ 

mercial 

213 

JWlus- 

tna\ 

10 

Total . 

8? 

18,157 

10.HS3 

7.042 

213 

10 

Percent 
of lolaL 



no 

3H,0 

1 l 

3 

flrftoolj for 
flirts 

SlaUl 

34 

0,260 

4,023 

1.D2D 

174 

07 

Co »n- 
iiiunnl 

a 

1,083 

□ DO 

30L 

85 

17 

Tutal 

•10 1 

8,230 

5,013 

2,§53 

250 1 

U4 

l'crceltL 
of lolnf 



au 8 

34 a 

31 

1 G 


The public appropriations for secondary 
education in 1907 were as follows; — 


AtiilNOes and Rotal 
College] 

Fjj knc& 

United 

Equivalent 

From lho El nlo . . 

1.852,511 

$370,509 

From Lho communei . 

735,310 

147,oaD 

Blala secondary schools 

From lho HUlo , 

2.212,0 IB 

442.530 

From the commune■] 

820,225 

105,246 

Communal schools. 


From lho Slnlo , , . 

2.10II.12B 

439,820 

From the province 1 ) 

50.029 

11,600 

From tlio communes 

003,030 

121,7211 

ToUl , . 

6,403,852 

51,098,770 


Tlie secondary schools reach a much a mailer 
proportion of the people than tlie primary 
schools; but their impoitancc ng formative 
centers of national life brings them also within 
the circle of political disturbances. Recently 
they have been affected by the racial antago¬ 
nism be;tween the Flemish and the Walloons. 
Flemish leaders have sought to eliminate tho 
French language Irom schools oF tho northern 
provinces and Unis oblige the bourgeois in well 
as the peasants to return to the use of the 
Flemish, Even in Antwerp, only one hour a 
week has been allowed for French, and all other 
instruction has been given in Flemish, notwith¬ 
standing the fact fcJiat French is the language 
or all cultivated people in Belgium. As a 
consequence, the LetiQUe for Freedom of Lai i- 
fliraflc licis been founded in Antwerp to combat 
these ievohitionnry tendencies 

Considered in its brand aspect, the scheme 
or secondary education in Belgium illustrates 
in n striking mannor conditions peculiar to tho 
nation. There is no marked social distinction 
between the secondary and the primary system. 


ns ill ninny European countries; for students 
of ability the road is open from the primary 
achool to the university. At the same time, 
thero is a very distinct recognition of different 
ordoisof ability and of thou respective relations 
to different activities in national life In tlie 
al/piudcs provision m made for the training of 
the intellectual leaders of the nation; never¬ 
theless, under the pressure of the highly de¬ 
veloped industrial system, uLiljinrian studies 
have been raised to equal dignity without the 
sacrifice of the higher scholastic ideals. 

Higher Education. — 77ic Lbmmiflcs and 
their Unpin —The establishments for higher 
education m Belgium ere the two state uni¬ 
versities, Ghent m tlie Flemish section, and 
Lifrge in the French; the Independent Univer¬ 
sity of Brussels, and tlie CnLhobc University 
of Louvmn Tlie Inst named is Lhe oldest seat 
of learning in Belgium, having been founded 
m 1120 by Jean IV, Duke of Brabant, with Lhe 
sanction of Pope Marlin Y It was famous 
in the fifteenth mid sWtncnlh centuries for the 
teachings of Erasmus, Justus-I.ipsms, Clerard 
Mercator, OrtcliuB, Ycsale, etc Like the 
ancient universities of France, jt uni imp¬ 
ressed during the revolutionary period (Octo- 
cr 25, 1707) It was temporarily reorganized 
in lSlti, and finally in 1835 
Tho University of Biusacia was definitely 
established in 1834 Fot details sec tho nr- 
tic-lo Diuisseus, UNiYEiiflmr of. In 181G, the 
year following the union with the Nether¬ 
lands, universities wera founded at Ghent 
and Lifcge. 

The government organized in 1S30 recog¬ 
nized, provisionally, the three universities 
extaLing at the time, i e, Ghent, Li6gc f and 
Louvain. Bv a law of September 27, lS3!i, 
tho two Former wore constituted stale univer¬ 
sities Tlie sapid law instituted cmi mining 
juries, to bo appointed by the King and tlie 
two chambers, Tar conferring academic degrees. 
From that Lime untiL 1876 the degree confer¬ 
ring function remained detached from the uni¬ 
versities, 

Coiuhhdiott of Slate Universities, — As con¬ 
stituted by Lhe law of 1835 and amending law 
of March 22, 1840, each of the state univer¬ 
sities comprises four faculties, ic of philoso¬ 
phy and letters, of science (mathematics, 
phyeica, and natural sciences’), of law, and or 
medicine In puisuaneo of tlie ptoviaion that 
the faculty of sciences nt Ghent should offer 
tho instruction ncccssniy for the arts and 
inAnuf/ictiires, civil nrchiiocluro, construcBon 
of loads and bridges, and the same faculty nt 
I.idge the instruction required for the arts and 
manufactures and mining industries, a school 
of civil engineers was attached to the former 
and a mining school to tho In tier. (Regulation 
of September 27, 1S3G.) 

Subsequent laws, especially the Inw of May 
20, 187G, and that of April 10, 1800, have in- 
ci eased the Authority of tlie universities by 
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According them a representation in the examin¬ 
ing juries, but their constitution and scholastic 
functions rennun substantially ns determined 
by the law of 1910 

Professors ,—The teaching coips com¬ 
prises professors, ordinary and cxtrfloiclinaiy, 
appointed by the King, Tlicy must havo a 
doctor's degreo and must devote themselves 
exclusively to their university duties These 
duLieSj ns also the privilege. 5 ! which professors 
enjoy, and the penalties to which they are 
subject, arc presciibed by the law or by royal 
dcciccs. The annual snlnncs uie 7000 francs 
($1400) for extraordinary professors and 5000 
franca (S1000) for ordinary, with a possible 
augmentation of from 1000 to 3000 francs 
(S20D to $000) Professors are retired as 
emeriti with im annual pension equal to tho 
nverngo salary of the lnsl five years of servico, 
when they reach their seventieth year, or if 
disabled by soiious and permanent infirmity. 

Special professors, called aQ)&g6». are assigned 
to each university m such numbers and for 
Buch com sea ns circumstances may demand 
The conditions of the service have been tho 
subject of many decrees. At present, aspirants 
iniiflt have a doctor's degree and aho n special 
diploma indicating high attainments in some 
distinct department of knowledge. 

The courses which the agrigte give nro ad¬ 
ditional to the regular courses; thuy have no 
salaries, but may receive fees, and may bo 
engaged in other pursuits, as law, medicine, 
etc The affrtgds, naturally, become candi¬ 
dates for vacant clmm, so that the service is 
in a sense a preparation for full professorships, 
There are also assistants for laboratory exer¬ 
cises and clinics, 

Officers of Adimmslrahon. —The official au¬ 
thorities of each university are the rector, 
the secretiny, the donna of faculties, tho 
academic council, and the cafMflc cfasacs-scur-s. 
The rector is appointed by the King foi a term 
or three yesara He ia the executive head of tho 
university and 1ms general clmrgo of all its 
tiff hits , Ho may at his will convoke the 
coUbqc d’assesscitra for advice, Tina body 
consists of the secretary of the ucndoniic council 
and the deans of faculties The latter, a a also 
tho BeQrctarica. are chosen by the professors 
themselves and tiro thus their direct represent¬ 
atives. Tho academic council consist 5 ! of all 
the professors of a university who, in their 
collective capacity! determine the conduct of 
tho scholastic affairs, as the management of 
courses, time-tables, etc. Through these ad¬ 
visory funotAone tho professors have to ally 
a voice m tho administration of the universities. 
Their chief importance in this respect, however, 
lies ill the fact that they arc represented in the 
tforiml (h 'pcTjeclionnemani of superior instruc¬ 
tion, winch the minister must convoke at least 
once a month. The constitution of this coun¬ 
cil is as follows, eight professors (representing 
the faculties and special bcIiooIs of the univer¬ 


sities), the two rectors, the two government 
inspect ots (admtnislralenrs-inspeclcttrs), and 
othci members of the trncluiig profession chosen 
by the minister This council gives advice 
upon nil matters pertaining to supeiioi instruc¬ 
tion. It should bo lidded that, while the 
rectors havo general charge of students, the 
professors exercise disciplinary authority over 
those of their respective classes, and may even 
suspend a disordcily student. 

Fees Jar Stud oils —Students aio received 
and emoiled by the lector, the fee foi enroll¬ 
ment being 15 francs (S3) After this for¬ 
mality is completed, the student tnkes out a 
ticket for tho studies of the gouisce he proposes 
to follow The fee for the ticket is 25G francs 
(S50) in philosophy, literature, and law, mid 200 
fiancs ($40) in the other faculties There arc 
also fees for the use of laboi atones, for clinics, 
etc., mid extra fees for Bpccin.1 lesson a or 
courses. 

Lessons and Courses, — Instruction is given 
in the French language, except by special dis¬ 
pensation from the minister A Icbboii occupies 
at least an hom. Courses must be bo ananged 
that the student has not less than three hours 
of lessons ench day, besides clinics and labora¬ 
tory exoicises. The minimum duration of the 
various courses ia determined by the lequire- 
menta for degrees, which will be considered 
hereafter. Attendance upon the lessons is 
obligatory, and every three mouths the pro¬ 
fessors report to the rector students who fail 
in this obligation 

Scholarships and Prizes, — Students of ability 
who cannot afford the expenses of univeisity 
education may bo assisted by scholarships 
(bourses), of which the State maintains one 
hundred and twenty, of the annual value of 
$00 each Study in foicign countries ia 
promoted by traveling scholarships, 21 in 
number, af the annual value of $400 each and 
nvailablo for two years, Competitive exami¬ 
nation for the latter is open only to poisons who 
have received tho degree of doctor, of pharma¬ 
cist, or of engineer Annual competitive ex¬ 
aminations (concours mnvorsitaire) are held, 
at which the successful contestants rrccivc 
medals, accompanied with piizcs of books or 
money amounting to $80 each 

Recent University Developments — The most 
imprcsgivo fact in the recent history of the 
Belgian universities is the increase m their 
equipment for scientific instruction and re¬ 
search Tho growth in these respects is 
illustrated by tho numerous institutes that 
have developed as adjuncts to the faculties 
Although originally the task of furnishing 
suitable buildings for the state universities 
was left to the cities in which they were located, 
since the passage of the law of 1875, which 
expressly provided for the extension of the 
Bcicntifio work of tho universities, the centinl 
government has made large appropriations for 
new buildings and equipments. Among iin- 
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port tint recent structure* arc the Tnetituto of 
Sciences feu 1 the Umvcisitv of Ghent, completed 
ill 1889, and the Institute of Chemistry, Uni¬ 
versity ot Lihgo, For its magnificent electro¬ 
technical institute Lifcgc is indebted to fcho 
munificence of a citizen, Mr. Montefioic, 'whose 
mime it boars The Institute of Hygiene, Bac¬ 
teriology, and Medical Jurisprudence of the 
University of Ghent is a. model of structural 
adaptations to definite) pur poses. 

In these modem developments the State is 
really following the lead of the independent, 
umvoraities. The Catholic University of Lou¬ 
vain was the first to open a school of political 
and social sciences, which is only one of a group 
of special schools, institutes, and laboratories, 
well-equipped for research in the physical and 
economic sciences 

University Diplomas, — As defined in a 
regulation or October 12, 1038, the university 
diplomas am of two orders — an honorary 
diploma delivered to persona (native or foicign) 
possessed of a doctoi's degree, and who shall 
imve given proof of superior ability, and a scien¬ 
tific diploma conferred upon examination. In 
1853 a special soienti/lc diploma carrying tha 
degree of doctor waa created, in the interest of 
persona who, after having obtained the legal 
diploma of doctoi, should apply themselves 
Biiccciariilly to some scientific specialty. 

Until a recent date the universities were not 
authorized to confer degrees and had no repre¬ 
sentation in the examining boards. By an net 
of February 27, 1890, this limitation was re¬ 
moved Henceforth the degree-conferring au¬ 
thorities are the four universities and a ccntraL 
jury in which tho state universities and the free 
universities have equal representation. The 
degrees specified in flic law arc of two orders, 
called, respectively, candidate and doctor 

The degree of candidate in philosophy and 
letters, corresponding very nearly to the bach¬ 
elor^ dcgiea m this country, is a prerequisite 
(or tho degree of candidate in law; and the 
degree or candidate m natural Bcienccs, for 
that of candid ate in medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery Moreover, no one can be admitted 
to the examinations for tho lower degree in 
philosophy and letters or in natural sciences 
unless ho produces the certificate of inter¬ 
mediate studies, allowing that he hus pursued, 
in the one case, a course of classical Btudy for 
ai least six years; in the other case, the modern 
secondary course for at least five years. In the 
absence of such certificates the aspirant must 
submit to a preliminary examination. In 
general, the degree of candidate is a prerequisite 
for that of doctor of the same order, 

The degrees^ conferred by the universities 
and the examining board have, however, no 
legal value until they have been registered by n 
special commission meeting in Brussels. 

The requirements for the regular degrees ns 
regards years of atudy and examinations are as 
follows: — 


DeBIQNATION 

Mini ii uv 

Nuvmtfl , 

or Ye txiB 

Of Stuof 

Nuynxn 
cr Exami¬ 
ne nows 

iJLonrEH, 
NvHorn 
CONFLUHED 
in 1007 

Candidate In philosophy 
and fatten? , 

2 

2 

23 9 

Doctor of philosophy and 
la ilcra . 

2 

1 or 2 

22 

Candhlole In lav,- 

1 

1 

1R0 

Doctor of law , , 

2 


130 

C and] do la notary 

a 

3 

G7 

Cflrri/dnto In ptijViaiil sc 1- i 
emeus nrul ninthemnLica 

2 

1 or 2 

13 

Doctor of physical boI- 
buccb nrul mnLlicmrellca 1 

2 

1 or 2 

7 

Candid Ilia In nftLmn] sci¬ 
ences 

q J or 2 

1 Of 2 

1S7 

’Doctoral natural ec/orices 

2 

/ or 2 

0 

Candidnlo In medicine, 
surflory, and midwifery 

2 

2 

169 

DacLor of medicine, eur- 
Bory, and midwifery . 

3 

3 

130 

HmrmnclH , . 

2 

3 

47 

Candid a la engineer 

2 

2 

Civil cnHinccr ol mine? 

9 

a 

S3 

Civil oiiRlncer , . . 

3 

3 

04 

Additional technical di¬ 
plomas • i . ■ 



105 


a For candidates who proposa n Bubacquefit courso In modIclno, 
ona jenrof sLudy required. Aspirants lor (he degree ol doclnr 
of natural ecfenccs or deafen of pharmacist, must lake two years' 
BLuily, 

The lees for each examination vary Iiom 
50 franca to 100 francs (510 lo §20), 

Tho number of students in tho universities! 
and their distribution among Lho faculties and 
special schools in 1007-1008, was ns follows: — 
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Ghent , 

71 

117 

OL 

110 

410 

1530 

1 

am 

1050 

I.l^go ■ 
Brussels 

L7D 

209 

sno 

201 

— 

0*7 

2402 

123 

IBB 

221 

207 

H37 

— 

333 

1100 

Ixmvnln . 

310 

402 

2HE 

471 

1&1S 

123 

303 

2230 

ToLnl 

083 

UL0 

14 DU 

10S2 

4330 

123 

2500 

(1070 


The total number of university students was 
equivalent to D5 for ever}' lDO.DDO inhabitants 
Tho appropriations from Lno slaLe ticasury 
for higher education Tor the triennial period 
covered by tho laat official report were ns 

Soilomi — 


Yeak 

Amount 

Prunes 

Unllcd BlaLci 
Equivalent 

urn. 

1005 , , . 

1000. 

Tola!.. . . 

3.342,700 

3,221,337 

3,102,403 

4003.55? 

0-14,207 

033,407 

0 750,010 

11,951,322 


For tho eamo period, tho provincial and com¬ 
munal appropriations were as follows.— 
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Amount op Arrnom cations 

UrOYEIiaiTT 

Provio- 

oial 

ComitiU- 

nnl 

Total 

Hulled 

Slnlcfl 

E tm i va¬ 
lent 


Fra 

Fra, 

Fra 

S 

□ bant , • i 

Lib go ,ii,i 
B tuasda i . 

Louvain ■ . . 

20 000 
100,000 

57,340 

30,307 

309,812 

17,107 

67.340 
02,007 
-1D0 812 

17.107 

11,400 

12,603 

OD.UOS 

U.43D 

Total . , , 

120,(100 ' 

540,740 

007,310 

133,403 


The University of Brussels also received 
subsidies from neighboring communes as fol¬ 
lows 1 1004. 0525 tkne-a p 1005, 0325 francs, 
1006, 0125 francs, or a total for the three years 
of 27,075 francs (So595). 

I J ravma\i far Industrial) Technical , one? Com* 
menial Education — Belgium Jins uiaclo large 
provision for mduslml, technical, and com¬ 
mercial education by the combined action of 
tho State, municipalities, and private bodies 
such ns trade unions, syndicates, manufac¬ 
turers, etc Tho action of tile government is 
gcncially limited to granting subsidies to the 
schools, and maintaining tho service of super¬ 
vision and cxpci t direction, leaving to the pro¬ 
moters of the enterprises all the details with 
respect to programs, conditions of admission, etc. 

The schools receiving state grants must 
present their accounts, regulations, and reports 
of operations to the Minister of Industry and 
Labor, receive Ins approval for tho tcachcTa 
appointed, and submit to official inspection. 
The State on its part contributes two fifths 
of the total current expenditures for the schools 
and allows a grant equal to one half tho cost 
of material required for the instruction 

The extent and importance of the system of 
nidus trial and technical education nro indicated 
by tli q following statistics: 


INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL, AND HOUSEWIFERY 
schools, 1007-ioaa 
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Technical ami commercial 

34 

&1I 

55 

ODD 

schools and classoa [Scales 
fi cants prj/MJlone/cr el cam- 





mereiaux) 





Communal , 

as 

2048 

2520 

4608 

PnvMo , . . 

102 

13,183 

167 L 


Industrial schools 


Communal 

64 

31,407 

1002 

22,403 

rrivnto , , , 

Schools and classes □ l house¬ 
wifery (IcoJcj et efajira 
mlnuplrej) , 

Communal , , , 

B 

HDD 


1400 


00 

—— 

332Q 

3G2D 

Priveto , , , . 

107 

1 ' 

0201 

0201 


The income of the schools included in tho 
above table in 1Q07 was qs follows; 
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CM.W4 

WD.lJfl 
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m,wi 
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iJinj raw 
| lbS,32? 

370,107 

31,1*1 

JloiiBowirery 
icl iooIb , 
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I'll vale 

M,lJ 

IU,LB 

37.^1 

91,742 

ll,SL2 

Bjan 

112,1a) 

1 140, AH i 

> > 19/222 

i 
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23,&5(J 

Tola) 

1^80,11 •> 

flM.GO? 

U07.772 

I,CM 810 

fj.jM.aa) 
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The accompanying mnp of Belgium shows the 
distribution, by provinces, of the technical, 
commeicinl, and industrial schools included in 
the tables, 

In addition to the schools included in Hie 
foregoing tables there arc higher grade com- 
mciciftl and technical schools in nearly all tile 
chief places of Belgium, which derive a large 
part of their support from public appropria¬ 
tions, state, piovincial, and municipal, such arc 
the commercial institute nt Antwerp, the tech¬ 
nical school for breweis at Ghent, tho provincial 
school of industry mid of mined at Mona, Ilni- 
nn\it Thirteen technical schools of this higher 
older reported in I9Q8 tu total income of 908,778 
franca ($181,755). Of this amount tile State 
Cur mailed 20 per cent, the several provinces 
13 peT cent, and the cities 11 per cent 
The Imtilut tfu-pSncuT de Commerce nt Ant¬ 
werp, founded in 1852, wns one of the cnrliebt 
in Europe devoted to the interests of commerce, 
mid has always been regarded as a model in 
respect both to organization and equipment 
It ranks with the uni vci si ties, having been 
authorized in 1977 to confer the diploma of 
licentiate in commercial and consular sciences 
The Bftmc year the course. of Btudy was extended 
from two to thiee years The third year is 
divided into four sections, viz. consular, co¬ 
lonial, maritime, and special commercial science, 
the scclion taken by the graduate is indicated 
on the diploma In 1005 the government 
created the degree of doctor of commercial 
sciences, available foi graduates of the Lliird- 
yenr couisc, who have completed two years' 
practical sendee, after receiving the diploma 
of licentiate. 


The general government defrays three 
fourths of the nnruinl expenses of the school, 
while the city of Antwerp bears the remaining 
one fourth, and supplies the necessary buildings 
In 1B99 tho school moved into its present 
imposing edifice opposite the Hoynl Ait Gal¬ 
lery. It is thoroughly equipped with library, 
museum, laboratories, etc. 


952 
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The management ia in the hands of a board 
of directors m which the nhnistiy of labor and 
industry and the city of Antwerp have equal 
represent a.t\ou The liberal spirit of the ad¬ 
ministration is indicated by the low tuition 
fees, which include a matriculation fee of 25 
franca ($5) and tuition fees amounting to 200 
franca ($40) for fclio hist yem, mid 250 francs 
($50) for each succeeding venr, and by the as¬ 
sistance afforded students by means of scholar¬ 
ships awaided upon the results of competitive 


beev created under the direction of a principal 
inspector, who must he n university graduato 
and provided with a diploma of agricultural 
engniccT In addition to a lecture system 
maintained in the interests of the fanners oT 
the country, and numerous secondary schools 
of agriculture, there ia a high-grade state agri¬ 
cultural Bchool at Gcmbloux, and a state school 
of veterinary medicmo at Cureghem 

In 1808 the state nppropualion for agricul¬ 
tural education was 470,500 franca ($91,100); 
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PROVINCES.POPULATION, 1907 
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Namur, 362,566 

West riamleis, 865,328 

The Kingdom, 7,317,561 
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cxcuiunation A number of traveling scliolnr- in 1908 it was 755,500 franca (3151,100). _ This 
Jships arc allowed each year for advanced stu- was an mcioasc or GO per cent; but in the 
dents, who are thus enabled to puss the long same time tin* appropnntion for industrial cdu- 
vncation m England or tionniiny with a view cation tripled, rising from 050,000 francs 
to perfecting themselves in the foreign language. (S130,000) to 2,150,000 francs ($430,000) Thu 
AgricuUioal Education —Provision for teach- disparity between the two ia emphasized by 
ing agriculture is made both in the ordi- the fact Hint the number of people engaged in 
nary schools nml in special schools The agricultural pursuits is equal to the number 
latter pertain to the ministry of ngneulLurc in the industrial vocations, 
in which a special department of education has Instruction In tho Flue Arts, — Tlio acatle- 
vo t. i — 2 a 353 
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mica of fine arts subsidized by the State and 
the provinces exorcise an influence over in¬ 
dustrial nrfc by the ltlenls which they embody 
and by the teachers who come under their 
direct instruction, 

The Royal Academy of Fine Aits at Antwerp 
had 0i7 students in 1907, of whom a largo 
propoition wero artisans The cighty-live 
provincial academies of art cm died 15,880 
students, 

The enrollment of students in the lour royal 
conservatories of musio tho same yem (1007) 
was ns follows: 



Men 

Women 

Totals 

Antworp , , 

SCO 

soo 

icon 

1) ruaa e la , 

4fl4 

125 

USD 

Ghent , , 

517 

CG3 

icsq 

Lldga , , , 

751 

471 

1228 

Totnl 

2535 

2359 

t m 


Libraries and Learned Societies. — Bel¬ 
gium is distui^uialmd by the number find 
importance of its libraries, which as n rule 
arc of private origin and derive their support 
from pnvftte sources, The government, how¬ 
ever, _ contributes in vaiious ways to their 
activities, The communal librniies, winch 
owe their diffusion to the efforts of the Lifluc 
dc V Enscignemnl, numbered S19 in 1007, 
distributed in G24 communes, and reported a 
totaled 2 P 0G8,333 volumes with a yearly cir¬ 
culation of one and a half million, 

The Iloyal Libinry at Brussels is colcbiated 
alike Tor its collcotione and their admirable 
classification. The high development of li¬ 
brary science in Belgium is illustrated by tho 
work of tile International Office of Bibhogi aphy f 
which has for its object the establishment ttncl 
ublicution of a Universal Bibliographical 
ndex, the supply of tins index to institutions 
and societies iequesting the same, ancl tho study 
of all questions relating to bibliographical pur¬ 
suits, 

Among the many learned societies which 
offer ineeuLives to literary activity and scieu- 
tifio research, the most noted arc, The Royal 
Academy of Science, Lelicts, and Fine Aits of 
UcffliuiH, which publishes important memorials 
by Belgian and foreign scholars nnd maintains 
prizes open to general competition; The Flem¬ 
ish ftoyat Academy, which concerns itself par¬ 
ticularly with the study and ciiltinc of tho 
language, htcintnre, and history of ihc Nether¬ 
lands; The Royal Academy of Medicine, whoso 
objeeLs aio to consider questions submitted 
by the government and to maintain investiga- 
lions looking to the prevention and scientific 
treatment of disease, The Royal Museum of 
Natural IIisLor}' at Brussels and the Zoological 
Garden of Antwerp am notable institutions, 

To. the administration of higher education 
pertains tho charge of public appropriations 


foi science nnd letters Theso funds are used 
in the annual main ten ante of two Belgian Bchoh 
uia holding the doctor's diploma at the Trench 
school at Athens; for the support of a table at 
the Zoological Station of Naples, and a second 
at the Laboratory of Leopoldville (Congo) 1 
foi the maintenance of a ccitum number o/ 
triennial, quinquennial, and decennial prizes 
awarded for achievements ip dramatic litera¬ 
ture (French and Flemish); and for historic, 
scientific, and philosophical researches, 

Tho government also maintains commissions 
charged with histone and scientific investiga¬ 
tions, such as The Belgian Royal Commission 
of International Intochangw and The CenfraZ 
Commission of Statistics, The latter among 
other duties directs the statistical publications 
of the various executive departments 
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BELGRADE, UNIVERSITY OF. — Sco Seu- 

via, Education in. 

BELHAVEN COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS, 
— An institution for tho education of girls, 
English, scientific, and classical courses nro 
offered Music anil commercial departments 
mo also mam tain eel Tho requirements foi 
admission arc indefinite Degrees arc con¬ 
ferred in the classical corn so Twelve instruc¬ 
tors are on. tho faculty 

BELIEF. — l. Tho net of affirming (a) tho 
reality of an object, or ( b ) the necessary con¬ 
nection between ideas, or (c) the worth of an 
object or idea. 2 An idea or body of ideas 
whose icality or worth is thus affirmed. 

To lohat it attaches ; Belief may bo experienced 
in connection with perceptions, illusions, hal¬ 
lucinations, mcmoiics, anticipations,, judg¬ 
ments of fact (as, that water quenches fire), or 
with nbatracL lclationa apart from actual fnct 
feff, postulating that parallels meet, I believe 
it follows that, etc). From these instances it 
would appear that belief nttnehes cither to 
isolated objects or to the relations between 
them, But ifc would hardly be doing violcnco 
to the truth were we to say, rather, that belief in 
relations is tile normal mid, indeed, sole form 
of belief. When all feeling oT relation is either 
absent or neglected, as in the case of a sensation 
of yellow that is merely yellow and nothing 
more, wo do nob believe in it or disbelieve, wo 
simply have it I may beliova that "gold is yel¬ 
low " or that 11 goLd is real," hut I can hardly be¬ 
lieve "gold'' by itself,oi Jr ycllow, J ' or "real" by 
itself When, however, we declare that we be¬ 
lieve in ,r honesty ,J or in fl the people, M belief seems 
to attach to an isolated object rather than to a 
i elation Yet even lieic, where we nrc dealing 
nob so much with fact as with value or worth, 
the connection ar lclationslup or the object may 
be noticed, though it is in thci background 

In any event, Micro seems no sufficicnb 
ground for holding that belief is always equiva¬ 
lent to an affirmuturn uf" lcality," at least in the 
sense of nctunl existence m nature. Logical con¬ 
sistency with certain postulates, the question as 
Lo their exact lelation ta reality being left unde¬ 
cided, may bn the basis of belief Likewise re¬ 
ligious, ethical, a-ml [esthetic beliefs, wbilo 
often involving questions of existence, yet in nil 
unexpectedly lruge measure have rcfeicnco to 
this other dimension of belief; namely, our bciiso 
of tho value of certain ideas and ideals 

Its relation to Judgment and to other forms 
of connection / Belief would thus seem to bo 
identical with judgment whencvci we believe, 
we judge, whenever wo judge, wo believe Yet all 
foims of mental connection arc not hereby in¬ 
cluded in belief. For relations nrc 111 ought of, 
which wo do not adopt; ns when I consider 
whether women's voting would be advantageous 
to society or not, and drop the question un¬ 
decided. Here tho mental relation between Ilia 


ideas has not as yeL attained that peculiar quality 
we call judgment, or belief, .Similarly, with a 
mere sequence of associated ideas in lcverie, wo 
may feel a connection among the successive ideas, 
but the connection is markedly different from 
what we experience when judging, or believing. 

lti presence mother processes: Besides enter¬ 
ing into all those intellectual processes where 
judgment enters, belief is also present in 
emotion and will One can hardly purpose to 
do anything wiLhout having, mingled with his 
purpose, belief of several varieties and degrees. 
Nor can one haLo or love unless the emotionnl 
state have some admixture of belief Thus 
purpose and amotion tend to create belief; 
and, again, belief tends to enlarge itself into 
purpose or emoLion. And consequently it is only 
by a scientific abstraction and artifice that be¬ 
lief can be separated from the total life of mind. 

Causes of belief and of Us variations. AVlnlo 
for the logician belief nhvnya presupposes ns its 
justification an antecedent judgmrnt or system 
of judgments, yet this is not true psychologi¬ 
cally. In actual bfo, belief often comes out of a 
clear sky, and without any logical antecedents 
Or if there be antecedents, limy nmy logically 
require a belief precisely the opposite to that 
which actually appears Psychologically, Lho 
most potent forces in oiiRinaling mul molding 
belief nrc 1. The beliefs of other persons. 
2. The innate organization, in the individual, 
of instinct, mqnilfic, and desire, which tecum 
almost to ordain tlmt special types of persona 
shall be attracted by certain ideas and doctrines 
and repelled by others, while opposite Upea 
show opposite affinities. The irreconcilable 
differences of belief shown by opposing schools 
of philosophy, of politics, and of religion seem 
often to spring from such a contrast in menial 
consLitution. 3 Mood or emotional sLalc, 
often not innate, and destined to pAM away. 
Thus n. profound depression nmy lead one to 
the belief that lie is persecuted, oi joy, to 
the bclicr in boundless power and uualLh The 
delusions of the insane frequently thus rest 
upon emotion, and tho belief often clears na 
soon ns thr nmolion beconirs normal. Yet 
among tho sane, too, belief often vails upon 
emotion 4 Pcifioiinl oIimtviUiuti of _ fart 
5, The observations of cithern, euminmiiculcd 
ns testimony, — a faetoi closely con nee led with 
No 1, but distinguishable. 6 Voluntary iul- 
horoneo to sonto plan or program Tho 
deliberate practice of set forms of thought, 
6 g certain ,f meditations", joiningnn organiza¬ 
tion that lin^ some special aim, publicly le&Lify- 
ing one's adherence lo a cnusc, perhaps by 
verbal expression or by wearing a badge or other 
symbol,' the attempt to expreha one's faith by 
firtiml conduct, — the well-known effect of 
these upon belief will illustrate wlint is hero 
meant 

The statement or the racLora Hint cnusc ot 
influence belief also indicates the moans of 
tiffining belief. Educatlonnl efforts make fre- 
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qucnt uso of the I Actors 1, 4, nnd 5 to influents 
belief; and in the Attempt to arouse, control, or 
Nippies? certain emotions—loyalty, diagust^ove, 
fear, and the like—in the pres one o of definite 
objects ot situations, No. 3 becomes important 
to chcok or reenforce the effects of No, 2, It ia 
nlso possible to atiengthcn belief by ff expres¬ 
sing^ it in some way (No. 5), — a method 
already avaployed in education, lint capable of 
far greater use, 

The readiness to acb upon a belief has been, 
regarded na the only sure Bign that the belief 
is igclL Yet strong emotional expression, or 
the endurance of excessive pain for tho belief's 
sake, are often as convincing signs. These, 
thercfoio, may be regarded aa tests, or criteria, 
in distillation from onuses, of belief 
Disbelief ia a special — a negative — form 
of belief; and both of theso find their opposite in 
doubt. (Seo Douut ) Ch M 8 
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BELL, ANDREW (1753-1832) — Tho "in¬ 
ventor” of the monitorial system of instruction 
(g.u.) Bom at St Andrew's, ho attended tho 
University of his native town, showing ability 
in irmthcmnUes and natural philosophy, After 
graduation he accepted a tutorship m Virginia, 
where he mimmed for seven years On lus ic- 
turn to England ho received the degree of M D. 
at St. Andrew’s and took aiders m the Church 
of England, and through patronage was sent to 
India. On his way to Calcutta he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to stay at Madras as military chap¬ 
lain and superintended the Military Male Orphan 
Asylum. lie devoted himself to the woik of tho 
school, which was badly in need of teachers 
Ho was here driven to invent wlmt came to bo 
known a? tho "Madras system ” b TIiih was 
nothing less than mutual instruction among 
the pupih, From a native school he adopted 
the practice of using Band Lnblca foi writing 
As the teachers of hi? school lefuaed to cany out 
tins plan he appointed a few boys ns head-supea- 
intciidenls and assistant Lenchers, Thus in 1791 
tho "system” came into existence On Fib re¬ 
turn to England lie began to disseminate the 
plan which he had f< invented ” In 1708 he pub¬ 
lished An E.tjJerniicid Education, made at 
die Male Afii/huu at Madrna, Mipocshnfl a 
System hy which a School or Family may teach 
il&df under Hie tfiiperuiicwieiiec of die Master 
or Parent The .system was adopted in a 
Pro test an b parochial school in London. Aa 
recLor of Swanage in Dorsetshire lie contributed 
to the establishment of thirteen schools on lua 

E lan. In lfl05 he mat Lancaster (q u.), whom 
e treated patronizingly, and Inter conceived a 


violent hatred against him In 1807 the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury was interested in the 
system and it began to be introduced in many 
schools In 1805 he had published A Sketch of 
a National ZnsWuluiii for Training up U\ e 
Children of the Poor in Moral aud Religious 
Principles, and in Ilalnu c f Useful Industry, 
13ut ifc Xvaa not until 18II that the National 
Society /or Promoting the Education of the Peoria, 
tho Principles of the Established Church throughout 
England and Wales was established. (Sgc article 
on National Society) A centml school wag 
established in Westminster to carry out the 
system on a large scale In the samo year 
he had a press controversy with Lancaster which 
only strengthened tho supporters of the Na¬ 
tional Society. Bell did not confine Ins atten¬ 
tion to primary education alone IIuj system 
was adopted in Chiuterliousc and ClinsL'g 
Hospital, and in 1815 lie wrote Elements of 
Tuition or Ludits Litcrarius, a classical grain- 
mnr. In 1 SIG he met Pcstftlozzi, without de¬ 
riving any benefit fiom the meeting. lie was 
too Full of wlmt lie now cnllcd 11 the new organ ” 
In 1819 ho preached a seimon on his system 
at Hereford, In 1810 he was pi emoted to a 
stall in Westminster Abbey. Ill 1S27 ho pub¬ 
lished tho jk/omwl of Innitudion far the schools 
using his system He died in 1832, devoted 
to the Inst to his system He left Ins wealth, 
which was oxtcnsiyo, to be clistubutcd in guilds 
to small schools in Scotland In 1872 this 
money was converted to the establishment of 
Bell Chaus of the Theory, History, nnd Art of 
Education m the Edinburgh and gt. Andicw's 
Universities While Bell's influence ou English 
education was great, for he was influential in 
reducing the teaching in elementary schools 
in Englnnd to an art, his peisonnhty wns not cal¬ 
culated to attiact many adinncis. To the Inst 
he was blind to any defects in Ins system, hold¬ 
ing that for ifc nlonc he would have waited &ix 
thousand years Bell was more uniformly 
successful than Lancaster, although Lancaster 
probably land a much belter gruup of the prob¬ 
lem. But tho work of both was lnnrietl by 
remnrkable vanity and conceit. For the time, 
however, they cxcicuod some influence on edu¬ 
cation in all paits of the world, Dell in Ireland 
niicl Canada, Lancaster on the continent and the 
Hinted States But it soon became appaicnt 
tlmb the systems of the two men were nothing 
moic than classroom devices and did not con¬ 
tain the whole truth of education But if tho 
actual work of the two men did not li\c, they 
uero instrumental in calling into existence tyo 
societies winch laiil the foundations of English 
elementary education. 

Sec England, Education in, Larcabteh, 
Joseph; Monitorial System, National 
Society. 
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Meiklejoiim, J M, D. An Old JCducahonnl Rcjormct, 
Dr. Andrew Bell (Edinburgh [incl Loiulon, 1H81 ) 
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BELLEVUE COLLEGE, BELLEVUE, NEB. 
— Incorporated in 18S0 by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Nebraska and opened in 1883 It 
constitutes part of the University of Omaha 
The institution, which is coeducational, provides 
academic, collegiate, normal, and musical 
courses Students are admitted into the 
college by certificate from accredited schools 
mid by an cKaniinatioii icquning 14 units of 
high school voik Clnshicftl, scientific, and 
philosophical courses leading to their respec¬ 
tive degices are ottered. The college may 
issue the fust grade state certificate of the State 
of Nebraska to all ginduntcs who fulfill the 
necessary requirements, which is valid for 3 
years and may then lie convcrtnd by III o State 
Hupei ill ten dent inLo a life certificate Lower 
grade certificates aic granted in the nonnal 
department, to which an eight-grade tr[Lining 
school is attached. There are 12 piofcuaia 
and G iustiuetors and abaistnnts, fitophen W, 
Stoohey, MS , LL.D, is the president. 

BELMONT COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, 
TENN, — A non-SCCtnrinn institution for tho 
education of young women College prepara¬ 
tory, collegiate, and musical departments aro 
maintained There is no definite statement or 
the requirements of admission. Diplomas and 
degrees are conferred. There nro 18 instructors 
on the faculty 

BELOIT COLLEGE, BELOIT, WISCON¬ 
SIN — A nan-scctanan, coeducational institu¬ 
tion, owing Jta foundation to the prop Uganda of 
the Society Tor the Piomotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education in the West, organized 
in New Yoik (1813), and united in 187*1 wiLh 
a Boston .society in what later (1891) became 
the C'ongipgational Educational Society lleloit 
h one of the 23 colleges fostered or aided 
by this latter organization, The roundels 
and most of the friends or the college liavo 
been Congregational ists and PicsbyLerirms, 
but it lias been warmly supported by oilier 
denominations, and has always placed a 
thoiough education on an evangelical nml uu- 
HccUrinn bush above any other eonsidci ntions 
Ah early as 1813 tho need of » college for the 
region opened to settlement by the Black 
Ilawk war in the Nuitlnvcsfc Territory was 
discussed. In June, 1811, a general conven¬ 
tion of Congregational llnd PrClbytclinn 
churches in the Northwest was held at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio One evening at this convention 
was occupied by addresses m bell rdf of the 
Society foi Ihc Promotion of Collegiate and 

Theological Education in the West, as a result, 
lalurmng delegates decided to call a convention 
nt llcloit in August, 18«ll r to plan for the loca¬ 
tion of institutions for Wisconsin, Illinois, and 


Iowa Three more conventions were held in 
Deloit, and that town wius selected as the site 
of cl college for Wisconsin and Illinois, laigely 
because of ita position oil the border of these 
two states The hist Board of Trustees met 
October 23,1845; a majority of its 8 ministerial 
mcmbcis wcic graduates of Yale, a college 
whose influence appears often m the subsequent 
history of Beloit The charter was approved 
February 2, 1&4G The present Board of 
Trustees has 30 members, serving 3 years, 
divided into 3 equal classes, one of winch 
retires each year, the successors being elected 
by tho remaining trustees The nlumni nomi¬ 
nate 1 member annually. The first Hubs of 
4 students began work November 4, 1847, 
reciting in the basement of the old Congrega¬ 
tional Church. The college lind only a clushical 
course until 1874, when a philosophical comse 
was added; the science coarse ung established 
in 1892. Women were admitted in September, 
1895, hut the enrollment of women uludcnla is 
limited by the number which can be accummo- 
dated in the women’s doiimtories The Art 
Department has a small hut valuable and well 
chosen collection, opened to the public Tor the 
fust time in 1908. Fraternities linvo been estab¬ 
lished as follows: Beta Tlicln Pi, Phi Kappa 
lYl, and Sigmn Chi The degrees given arc 
A B , B.S., and, Tor residenL graduate study, 
M.A , tho undergraduate course of 4 years 
may also be completed in 3 qr 3) years 
Beloit College is one of the institutions on tho 
oiigmnl list of those accepted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for tho Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing {q a) as participating in its system of 
retiring allowances to processors. The build¬ 
ings, grounds, and equipment are valued 
(Jail, l, 1099) at $592,500, real estate held in 
Ueloi b, Chicago, mid elsewhere, al 514,820. 
The total productive endowment is Sl,OGO P GB7. 
The average salary of a professor ih SlfiOO* 
Of the 43 members of the msU lifting utnlT, 10 
aio full piofessors There am 380 umlcigrad¬ 
uate and 5 graduate students Edvard 
Dwight Eaton, DD., LL ]), is pipsiricnt, 

C. a. 

BEMBO, PIETRO (1470-1517) —Born in 
Florence, the son of a nobleman, he received 
his education in his unlive town lie later 
studied Greek ut Messina and philosophy under 
Poinponnm at Padua In 1498 be joined his 
father at the court of Fenara, whore by Ills 
polished manners and graceful wit lie houil 
became noticed. lleio lie nielLucre/m Borgia, 
to whom he dedicated a dialogue in the vpi- 
nncular on Platonic love {(Hi Atolani) After 
living for some time nt the Court at Urbino, lie 
went to Rome in 1512 and was appointed one 
o[ the secretaries Id Pope Leo A. His col¬ 
league in office was Hadolcto (tf.u.) In 1520 
he retired to Padua, where he lived for 10 yeais, 
spent in classical study and an attempt to riqiro- 
duco the life oT the tune or Cicero His home 
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became the center of the culture of that period, 
In 1530 he wa*J created Cardinal and died in 
1547 A typical pioduct of the Italian Ileiiais- 
Mmee, IJomDO early won a foremost position 
among the Latin scholars of the day Ilia 
writings arc mtuked by attention to purity of 
style rather than by depth of thought In 
prose an imitiiLor of Cicero to the extent that 
he was pilloried by Erasmus in the Cicero- 
iiianus t in ycrdc lie showed equal facility in 
reproducing the qualities of Llic elegiacs or 
Propertius and Tibullus or the hexameters and 
hemlccft-syllabica of Catullus Among lua poems 
arc the elegiacs Galalw and Do Oalc&o d 
Maximo, and the hexameter poem, Bcnacus. 
For lua polished Ciceronian style lie found 
scope m lua correspondence. See Cicehoni- 
anibm, 


Deferences', — 

H\uonn&, J X. rteiuitaatmcc *11 Ilcity, Pari tL (New 
York, 1BSB) 

J Ii A History of Clamcal Schdanhip, eh, v, 
vol, II (CftmbriJtfc, Rou ) 


BENEDICT COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, S.C 
— Founded as ft co education ill institution for 
negroes by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society in 1871, and chmtercel in 1801 ( Pic- 
pnrntury, collegiate, normal, college, divinity, 
and mimic departments arc maintained The 

students engage somewhat in mdustvud work 
requued m the care of the campus and build¬ 
ings*, Tlio admission require incuts for the 
college) course aio not definite Degrees nra 
conferred The faculty consists of 7 professors 
anti 20 instructors and assistauta Rev A C. 
Osborn, D I) , LL.D , is the president. 


DENEDICTINES, EDUCATIONAL AC¬ 
TIVITY OF, — The older of Benedictines was 
established by Si Ren<ulicl k the Patriarch of 
monasLieism in the West, who wag born at 
Nursia in Umbria about tlio year 480. At an 
early age (according to some, when ha was only 
10 years old) he fled the corrupt life of Rome 
ami Look refuge in a remote spot on the hills 
of Sulriaco, above Iho Amo, where lie devoted 
LmusclC to prayer and penance i lie oigauir.ed 
into a " family " Llioac who, like himself, had 
left tha world tlio better Lo love and serve God, 
and m the neighborhood of Subiaco lie founded 
Lwclvc such comnnimlica, In 529 ho estab¬ 
lished the celebrated monastery of Monte 
Casino, which thenceforth became the center 
from winch, the influence of his Rule spieiul 
throughout Euiopc Tlio Rvti {Regula Sancti 
DciictlicR), which was written about the year 
530, did not contemplate the establishment of 
ail Order, as the term is understood nowadays 
It was intended merely for the communities 
founded by Benedict himself, each of which 
was to he ii aepuTatc family, owing allcginnco 
Lo the Pope alone, 

_ iSpread of tho fieMchcfonc Rule During Lho 
sixth and seventh centuries tlio Rulo of SL 


Benedict gradually leplaccd the stricter CclLia 
rule established by St Columbim {q,v ) and 
oLlicr Irish monks in parts of Franco and 
Switzerland. It was carried to England by 
St Augustine of Canterbury (g.a.), who founded 
the fiist English Benedictine congiegafcion in 
697 Thcnctt its mliueucc was extended during 
the seventh and eighth centuries to Germany, 
tlnoiigh the missionaiy activity of St Boniface 
(gu) It was infcioduced inLo Spain probably 
about the beginning of the ninth century In 
the ninth century the Benedictine Rule had 
extended to nil the monastic institutions of 
Western Europe with the exception of the 
British Isles, whole for a century or two longer 
the Celtic mlc was still maintained in Rome 
monasteries. By the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century there wcuj as many aa 37,000 
monasteries extending ns fm soiiLh ns Sicily 
and ns far north ns. Iceland, all following the 
Rule of St, Benedict or some modification 
of it 

The I'cfoims or the Benedictine rule begin 
with iho aUcmtils of Benedict oE Auianc in the 
ninth century to bung all the congregations 
under one authority A ennilni attempt was 
made by St Durno of Clunv in Llic tenth cen¬ 
tury, and is known as the Clumnc icforin The 
fust refoiin which icaulLcd in tile fomulntion of 
a neparate order was that of the Cnmaldoh in 
1009. This wivg followed by the formation of 
the Cistercians (1098), CclcaLines (1254), etc 

The stoi-y of the influence of the Ben colic lines 
during the Middle Ages belongs to the general 
lustoiy of Europe, in which they played a very 
inipoitant part, Their educational activity 
is described farthoi an. Special mention 
nhould, however, be made of the Congregation 
of St. Maur, which flouuhhcd m France in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and to 
which belonged D’Achery, Mali! lion, Mont- 
faucan, Ruin nr t, and Murtcnc, whosc names me 
associated with the beginnings of the scientific 
Btudj r or history and the science or paleography 
in modern Liinei, 

The Benedictines in the United Stated — 
Among the first Catholic missionaries who 
came with the Spanish cxploicis were several 
members of the Benedictine Older. Even as 
early as 1493, a Bcucdictmo companion of 
Coin minis in big second voyage is said to have 
labored for a short time among the Indians 
The educational work of the Benedictines in 
this country is, however, of much later founda- 
lion In 1B4G the Bavarian Congregation 
founded a mission at BentLy, Pn, ouL of which 
grew the Abbey of St Vincent, formally estab¬ 
lished in 1855, Then in succession were 
founded. St John's, Collegcvillc, Minn. 
(I860); St Benedict's, Atchison, ICans, (1857); 
St. Mary's, Newark, N J. (1857), Maryhclp, 
Belmont, N.C. (13S5); St. Procopius, Chicago 
(1887); St Leo's, Pasco Co, Fla, (1880), St. 
Bernard's, Cullman Co, Ala, (1891), St. 
Mary's Priory, Lacey, IVasU. (1805), These 
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fouuiluLionB hftVD 3 aemilumDa, 14 Bchoola nnd 
colleges jukI educate about 2000 students 
Tlie Swiss Congicgntum has ntao several abbeys 
and pnoueaiu the United 8 La tea - St Memrnd's, 
lud, (founded as a mission in 1854, made an 
abbey in 1870), Conception, Mo (1373); 
New Subiaoo, Spiolcivillc, Ark (187&), St. 
Benedict's, Mb Angel, Ore (1882); St Joseph's, 
St. Benedict, Ln. (I860); St Mary's, Itichard- 
ton, N D (ISO!)); St Gall’a Priory, Devil’s 
Lake, N.D. (IS03), St Memrnd's 1ms both 
a seminary and a college; St Benedict’s and 
St Joseph's have college* 

St Benedict and Education —A cardinal 
principle of St Benedict's Hide was that 
“ Idleness is the enemy of the soul " Conse¬ 
quently, he prescribes that the monks should 
uccupy themselves both " in the labor of t-lieii 
hands ami in holy rending " Manual labor 
had already been adopted ns a means of spir¬ 
itual education by the monks of the Enst, 
and in some of the Eastern monastic Rules, 
notably in that of St Basil (</.u.), stress hnu 
been laid on the importance of leading find 
study. There vm, therefore, nothing novel in 
Sb. Benedict's prescription When, however, 
Cnssiadoius, the foimer minister of the Gothic 
king*, founded the monastery of Vivicis, in 
Calabria, about the year 540, ho gave a power¬ 
ful impetus to the cultivation of learning, and 
by example ns well ns precept strove to make 
the monastery a ven table ivcndpmy of the sacred 
mid profane sciences After lus time, the daily 
routine of Llio Benedictine monastery included 
teaching, the study of Holy Writ and the 
clnbsics, nml lhe transcription of books 

The Benedictine Schools, — Tho educational 
activity of the Benedictines included in the 
first place rending and study on Lhe part of tho 
monks themselves A knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures was recognized to bo an indispensable 
means of personal sanctification, and for an 
Understanding of the scriptures it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to be acquainted with profane 
literature In the second place, Lhe monastery 
received within its walls two classes of boys: 
those who were olTercd by thcii parents (oMah) 
for tlio monastic life, And tlioso who \\ ere placed 
there tempoi arily to be educated and piotectcd, 
the monastery being the only place where tho 
children of the nobility were not exposed to 
seizure for ransom whenever thcii* faLhors were 
at war with ji neighboring baron or prince, 
This led to tho distinction between the internal 
nnd external school of the monastery Finally, 
among tho external, pupila of the cloistral 
schools were admitted the children of tho 
neighboring village or countryside. Tor it was 
part of the beneficent social work of the monas¬ 
teries to extend tho benefits Qf education ill 
letters nnd in tho mechanical arts Theso 
developments, however, did nat Lake place at 
onco They wore due to the influence of events 
which affected inojiosticiBm in the course of tho 
seventh, eighth, and cspeaially the ninLh cen¬ 


tury Sec articles on Cloisteh Schools; 
Middi.e Ages, Education in, Monastic 
School's. 

Cnniculum of the Schools •—For the monks 
themselves the principal subject of study was 
sacred science, that is, n knowledge of the 
Scriptures and or the liturgy of the Church 
Tho plofanc sciences, the seven liberal arts 
npd the classics, were studied ns a means to 
the understanding and exposition of Holy Writ. 
Tina, however, did not prevent men like Heryn- 
tua Lupus, Ilhnbnnufl Mnurus (q,v ), Gerbert, 
etc, from cultivating an anient, almost a 
humanistic, love for Lhe classics, uhile they 
acknowledged the principle that all profane 
learning should be made to subserve spiritual 
interests 

The children received in the moniihlic houses 
were first taugliL the Psalter, which they were 
expected to be able Lo lecitc, m LnLin, before 
their seventh year, when they entered the 
monastic school. There the course of studios 
was uniform in all the Benedictine houses 
from Lhe days of Cn^siodorua down to the 
foundation of the Universities in the thirteenth 
century It consisted of Lhe MVon liberal arts 
(q l'O , which included the Triwuni, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Dialectic, and the QtrcufniriiiJH, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, ami Music 
In regard to the former, cu philological, group, 
Latin was, of course, the language which re¬ 
ceived ment attention During the period of 
Benedictine educational supremacy, Greek was 
practically an unknown Longue in Western 
Euiopc, except where, as at Lnon, St. Gall, 
Die , the influence oi the ItksU teachers pre¬ 
vailed. As soon ns the vernacular longues 
began to develop, attention was paid to them 
in the monasteries, though not to the point of 
substituting them for Latin, llliabnnua Mini¬ 
ma at Fulda, Iledc nml Alfred in England, and 
the Notkers and Ekkcbnrds at St Gnll arc not 
exceptions, but rather distinguished examples 
in this respect. 

The method or teaching was conditioned by 
tho peculiar circumstances of the times, Books 
were scarce, lienee the custom of dictating the 
text in the classroom. The unsettled condi¬ 
tions incident to the almost continuous inva¬ 
sions, the need of converting the imLiona to 
Christianity before trying to rQise them to a 
plane of intellectual culture, left little time for 
original constructive work in literature, science, 
and philosophy Meantime, it was a matter 
of paramount necessity to preserve the heritage 
of the past, lienee, the activity of teacher 
nnd pupil was almost without exception con¬ 
fined to commenting on the text, glossing the 
technical words, and, in general, r * marking time 
without advancing " within the lines laid down 
by the writers of preceding generations Vergil 
among the paeta. Cicero among the orators, 
DoeLluus, Aristotle, nnd St AugUBtino among 
the dialecticians rmd philosophers, wero tho 
favorito authors of the Benedictine tcnchors, 
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rind their works, na far as these were known, 
were the texts in the schools 

Famous Benedictine Schools —Among tlio 
English schools which owed their foundation 
directly or indirectly to St, Augustine of Canlor- 
lniiy, the best known were those of Ynnow, 
York, Glastonbury, and Westminster. Ynr- 
tow wag the scene of the literary activity of the 
Venerable Bede (qv ), and it was at Yoik that 
Alcum (qv,) ncqiurcd the educational tinining 
wliich lie placed at the disposal or Charlemagne 
(q,v) for the revival of learning in the Finnk- 
ish Empire. _ To the influence of tho Cnrolin- 
gip .11 revival is due thn foinidation of the Bene¬ 
dictine schools at Fulda (813), Iliiaclmu ( 890 ), 
and New Corbie (822), wlieic the traditions 
introduced into Germany by St, Bonifaco were 
given new life nnd vigoi The activity or the 
lush monks, who gcncmlly adopted the Rule 
of St Benedict, at least affcei the Cnrolinjrfan. 
revival, was noticeable at Lnon, St Gall, 
Rachennu, Bobhio (q v,) t Li 6 gc and clscwhero 
throughout the cmpiie. During the centuries 
immediately following Chnilomagitc’s lime 
these schools underwent various fates Little 
by lit Lie they were thrown into the shade 
by the prestige of Llic schools at Paris, out of 
which nt the beginning of the fcVmtccnth cen¬ 
tury grew tho oldest of the medieval univer¬ 
sities, the rise of which is coincident with tho 
beginning of the educational activity of tho 
Mendicant Ordcra 

Influence of If ia Benedictine Schools —Apart 
from their work in tho schoolroom, the Bene¬ 
dictines exerted an influence which boro di¬ 
rectly an tho education or medieval nnd 
modem _ Europe The preservation of tlio 
clnssics is due to their zeal and industry na 
transcribe;a or the ancient codices Flncing 
as they did the spniUiat needs of mnn above 
every other consideratioil, they were not always 
ns appreciative of the bonutieg of the classics ns 
a humanist or a modern philologist might be 
Nevertheless, since they were under no com¬ 
pulsion to preserve the li tern Lure of antiquity, 
wr may presume that, in their effoih to pic- 
fioivn it, they worked in an appreciative spirit 
To the Benedictine,swo owo nlmosL all the famous 
libraries of the early Middle Ages, some of 
which now constitute the most cherished 
troasuies of the British Museum, tho Bodleian, 
the Ambrosian, Lhe Vatican, the IJibliotlifcquo 
Nati on ale, and thoWtiidt-Univcisilats-Bibliotliek 
of Munich. To then industry a sl chraiudeia wq 
owe almost everything that we know about 
medieval lustaiy, secular a* well as leligious. 
To them, too, the modern woild ia indebted for 
much in the department of the liberal and me¬ 
chanical arts The Dcncdic tinea were, it is 
freely admitted, tho civilizers of Lhe bmbanana 
Not only did they in principle maintain the 
nobility nnd sanctity of work, but they put 
their principle into practice, ami set tho ex¬ 
ample of enterprise nnd thrift in their Agricul¬ 
tural labors They drained the marshes, 


rendered fertile the stcnle plains, built roads 
and bridges, introduced new methods of farm¬ 
ing, and exerted in tho social economic oulor 
an influence as gieat na that which they exerted 
in the spiritual order In the useful and fine 
arts, they often led the way It was at the 
monastery that the artisan nnd the artist could 
see the newest contrivance and study the newest 
style in architecture, painting, or metal-woik, 
And these tmditiona have not entirely died out 
The Benedictines are doing a large shine, to¬ 
day, or the educational work in Catholic 
countries. They have many flourishing col¬ 
leges in England and in the United States, 
Their ellorls to found a new school of Christian 
art at Bemon qic attracting a good deal of at¬ 
tention, and until quite recently the printing 
presses of Solesinc nnd Ligng6 vcrc lcncwmg 
the best traditions of the medieval scupforutia 
in the finest kind of baokmnking. 

Literary Activity oj the Benedictines ,—Since 
the days of the Venerable Bede (7 t>.) in England, 
Rhabanus Maurus (q y ) in Germany, and the 
Notkers (q v ) 111 Switzerland, who leprcscnt tile 
first ora of Bciulictinc learning, the monks of 
St Benedict have maintained their lcputntion 
for high scholarship in the profane sciences na 
well n9 in theology The Congregation of St. 
Mnur has already been mentioned. Its mcin- 
bcis were especially distinguished in the depart¬ 
ments of histoiy, biblical criticism, nnd pale¬ 
ography . In the same line of vork Trilhoimus, 
Abbot of Sponheim (q v,), led the vanguard of 
scholarship in Geimany in tho sixteenth cen¬ 
tury In tlio recent times ZicgclLuiuer (d, 
1750), Pez (d 1762), Gams (d. 1802), Tosti (d. 
1BD7) and Abbot Gnaquet, linvc attained dis¬ 
tinction as historians; the monks of Soles- 
mes, especially Dom Gu(5ranger (d, 1875), 
Cardinal Pitra (eh 18S9), and Dom Pothier 
devoted special attention to Church music and 
sacred liLurgy, and since the expulsion Bom 
France 111 1001 lhe same congiegnlion continues 
its work at Appuldm combe in the Isle of Wight; 
Dom Cubrol and Dom Lcoleiq are among lhe 
foremost scholars of the daj r in the department 
of Christum arclurology and history, while in 
Germany Abbot "IVoltei (d 1890) lias emu¬ 
lated m the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the fame which the Congregation of St Maur 
attained in Fianco two centuries ago. \V, T 
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BENEFACTIONS, — See Philanthropy, 
Educational. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY —The privilege 
known m England caul America rh the "Benefit 
of Clci gy” played an indnect but a not Wiimpor¬ 
tant part in the evolution of English education 
It line! indeed its counterparts tlnoughout 
Europe unrlci the spiritual conti ol of Hie 
Homan Clmrcli Dm mg very early tunes 
various privileges were claimed by and vcio 
willingly or unwillingly granted to fclic secular 
and monastic ridgy Fiam the date of tho 
Kentish Council of Clovcshoo in 717 to tho 
date of the Black Death (1348-1349) education 
wna almost exclusively under the control of tho 
Church, and it was not unnatiual that those who 
by virtue of their learning trained the young and 
ministered to all should demand and secure 
certain privileges It was, indeed, an outward 
and visible sign of the theocratic movement that 
lasted in Europe fioin the eleventh to the thir¬ 
teenth century, Olir earliest iceord on the 
subject seems to prove wide privileges, for it is 
an enactment or King Alfred that in the case of 
murder by n priest ho is to be unfrocked by the 
bishop and delivered up fiom the C'hurch unless 
ilia lord will compound for the wergeld (Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England t p 34 (1S40), 
It is, however, m the time of King Ethels time 
(926) that wo obtain tho first English specific 
legal indication of a privileged position of tho 
clergy directly related to education The law 
or Lho King runs ns follows "IT a ncholar made 
such proficiency in learning, as Lhat lie obtained 
orders, and ministered to Christ, ho was thought 
worthy of that dignity and piotcction that be¬ 
longed thereto, unless lie inclined n foTfeituro 
of lm function, and might not exercise it,” 
Tho latter clause seems to lefer to the exception 
created by King Alfred, By tlm time of 
Edward the Confessor and William the Con- 
qucior we find that special privileges are 
granted to lho learned Tho law a of Ed waul and 
those laws as con fumed by William I (Spclmnnni, 
ConciVia, Vol. I, p 619; Wilkins, Leges An glo- 
Saxonicae, p 197; Chronicon Ilenrici Knighton, 
(Rolls Ed), Vol I, p. 7S) oidain de clericis cl 
po&m&ionibus eonim; "omnia clcncua el eliwn 
scliolaris , et omnis corum res et posses si ones 
ubicuiu|ucfuciint,paccm Dei cbsanctaeGcclesiao 
liabcant 11 It has probably not been pointed out 
beforethat tho general rule of privilege was beTaro 
the Conquest extended to non-clci ical scholars, 
But in fact, to acquiro scholarship was generally 
recognized, aa late aa 1350, as a step taken in 
view of orders, and the veiy numerous manorial 
cuaLoms by which no villein's child (before 1400) 


could go to school except by consent of his lord 
or on payment of a fine were due to the belief 
that the scholar was certain to become a priest 
or monk and would thus pass out of the juris¬ 
diction or Ins lord The CoiMfifnhojis of 
Clarendon (wi 1104) forbade a villenra 
child to be ordained without the consent of lho 
lord (sec also Brae ton, Dg Icgibus Aiifffiac, 
Vol. Ill, p, 293) After the Conquest and Hie 
separation by William of lho secular and spirit¬ 
ual courts it seems clear that tlieic a\ ns a gi ad- 
uni approximation of theslalub ol the priest to 
that of the layman It is true lliat the clergy 
claimed “that all pcinons m holy older,i should 
be exempt from bceulnr jurisdiction in all hli- 
gatioiij civic and criminal . 11 In criminnl en^rs 
tho exemption was largely main lamed despite 
the struggle between King Henry II iiml 
Rocket over the Hind cbnpLci of llio Constitu¬ 
tions of Clarendon (I1G4) TliaL clause pro¬ 
vided that a clerk should he charged before tho 
temporal court, i emitted to Llie ecclesiastical 
court for tun 1 , and if found guilty degiadctl 
from orders and remitted to the temporal comt 
for punishment Tins clocLiinc mas adopted 
by Bucket's successor The King m 1170 ngi cctl 
that no clerk should he biought mlo a temporal 
court except wiLh respect to forest olUmses 
Bub in the ease of nusdeameiniori and cn d pro¬ 
ceedings the clergy had lost tlioir special privi¬ 
lege befoic the year 1300 By the year 1350, 
despi to i epcated protests by the elergv, they v ere. 
says Eracton, sued every day in the temporal 
courts, anil before the end of the century even 
the Pope had abandoned the chum (see Pollock 
and Maitland’s History of English Late, Vol I, 
1 . 424 cl seq), Tho clergy nlso had by then 
osL their privilege in the cino of treason 
From some time about the middla of the 
thirteenth century the pnWcyiuwi clcricale was 
limited Lo tho caftes of felonies committed by 
the cleigy; that is to say, lo all capital oflenseg 
(in addition to casp 4 of netLy Liman) other than 
those crcaLed by the law of treason and the 
forest law. But by this privilege the clergy 
were saved from the more terrible consequences 
of a vast range of oflenses, and tins wits no 
mean privilege, no mean inducement to letters 
mul orders in a singularly brutal age IL must, 
howovci, he remembered that learned persons 
not m orders soon lost Lius special privilege 
which they possessed at Lho dflLe and nflcr 
the dnte of the Conquest In the thirteenth 
centuiy, before the time of Edward I, the privi¬ 
lege wns strictly confined to the secular and 
monastic clergy and nuns, The scholar who 
wns none of those wns in the power of the secular 
nvm, since the clerical status in each case had to 
be proved to the justices In the fourteenth 
centuiy the practice grew up of extending tho 
privilege fl to nil persona eligible for ordination, 
although not actually ordninedj i e, to nil 
males who could read," thus restoring the prac¬ 
tice that obtained in the eleventh century, Tb 
will be noticed how important an influence the 
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privilege must have been fiom the tenth to fcho involved ono year in jail In the reign of 
fifteenth century in education, that is, during William HI it was extended to women, liternie 
the veiy period when stimulus to educational and illiterate (we must remember that mms and 
move incuts was moat needed The very fneb perhaps other women who could read had the 
of possessing u raoclcmte amount of learning privilege m the Middle Ages') l\\ the reign of 
was for a long period sufficient to remove a man Anne illiterate men were allowed to claim 
altogether from a jurisdiction that was inter- the privilege but at the same tune the pmctice 
mitlent and dilatory and to bung him within a grow of excluding many felonies from iho Benefit 
jurisdiction that was, at any late, meiciM m At the end or the eighteenth century them weie 
the great lnajonty of cases Even when the 100 felonies without Benefit of Cleigy The 
piivilcgc was restricted to felony the sudden ex- privilege wng abolished in England in 1827 
tension or it to the laity gavo it a new stimulus (7 and 9 Geo, IV, c 29) Mid m Ireland in 1828, 

It was now worth while to learn to read merely nine hundred years after we first hear of it 

to escape mortal responsibilities for offenses that It nuisL finally be noticed that the privilege 
it was nob always possiblo to avoid, IVc may to-day is not absolutely dead. It passed wiLli 
indeed believe that until the middle of the the English common law to America, and Aincrw 
fifteenth century the pnvilcgium dcncah was a can law books mention cases in which Benefit of 
valuable influence in national education It Clergy was pleaded It was abolished by slat- 
had not yot become a formality; it was not utom Massachusetts m 178*1, In the. states of 
sufficient to know by hemb the 14 Neck-verse" Indiana and Minnesota the courts in more rc- 
(Psnlm LI v. 1 ) in order to save your neck If cont times have rejected the doctrine But it 
man is to plead his privilege he must certainly bo appaiontly still survh es in North Carolina nnd 
a scholar, if lie is not a priest Professor Kenny South Carolina. In the fonnoi state Lhc pnvi- 
of Cambridge University gives us {Outlines lege was conceded to women, the court dc- 
of Criminal Law , p 480, n, 3) ail instance of clnrmg that "no loason can at this day ovist, 
modern times that really ycpiesents the attitude why females shall not bo entitled to the Benefit 
of Ilia [omteenth century ltl tl\<3 matter, Hu of Clergy, na well aa males/ 1 (See the ease of 
says "By abingiilnr coincidence even the Arabs the Stale n Gray, 1 Murphey 147, J, P. Bishop's 
of modem Algeiin have recognized learning as n A f et» CYuumaZ Law t 7th ed (J I8p2, VqI, I, sec 
ground of criminal immunity Abd el Kadr 039, p. 564 ) In the same state "it would 
said: ‘"More thnn once I have remitted stem that thestatutory pardon, which isnninci- 
scntcnce of deaLli on a criminal from the mcic dont to tlio Benefit or Clergy, does not take 
fact of his being a scholar It requires so long elTcot until the paityis burned in the hand nnd 
a time in Algeria to become well instructed, delivered out of prison " If the record aeci- 
that I lmd nob the courage to dcstioy in one day dentally omits to act out such execution of the 
the fiuit of yoms of laborious study ' " (Church- sentence, it may be shown by a witness, 
lull's Life of Abd d Kadr, p 115) With the (Keith u Goodwin, 6 Jones, N.C 3t>8.) See on 
coming of the Renaissance (? a) the privilege the practice of North and South Carolina the 
bGGnine a social danger The elements of cases of the Stale v Jjossc (8 Rich 27(1) and the 
learning were at last moio widely spiead and Slatev Sutcliffe (4 Strob, 372) It may possibly 
tho ciimmal classes found solicitor m ft privilege oxiat in some other states bub lb hns generally 
intended for a holy or learned class By n bven abolished by slntvdc Dr, Kenny suggests 
statute of 1488-1490 (1 imd 5 Henry VII, c, 13) that the survival in the Carolines "m pcihaps 
the layman could claim tho privilege only connected with tho educational gulf between 
once and, in order to prevent ail abuse of the the white and the cdoioil criminal" If so tho 
privilege, the layman claiming it was branded on privilege of Benefit or Clergy has an educational 
the brawn or the leH thumb with Qn " M ” meaning to-day, a thousand ycnid after its 
for murderer or "T” for any other felony first invention. J, 13 Q T ue M. 

fl Divers persons learned" weic Lhns discouraged 

from the "piciumpLuoua boldness” of com- BENEKE, FRIEDRICH EDUARD (17D8- 
mitting crime “upon trust of tho privilege of 1B54) —-A German philosopher and educational 
the Church ,J In 1531-1532 (23 Henry VIII, theorist, lie wns born ill Berlin and attended 
c. 1 ) Uig privilege was taken by statute Rom all the FiicdncU-Werdvr Gymnasium, which was 
persona not in orcleis or under the order of sub- then under the direction of tho excellent peda- 
dcacon and thus once moro tho learned layman goguo Bernhardt Graduating at the cmly age 
was excluded from Benefit of Clergy of fifteen, he enlisted m the German war of 

The TemmndcT of the history of the privilege liberation, after which lie studied theology, 
is strictly limited to criminal law, The Benefit first at Hallo, then (1817) m Berlin There 
was revived presumably for tho purpose of he came under the influence or Sclileicrniachcr 
nuLigating a criminal law of great severity. In and, having turned his attention from thcol- 
1532 (23 Ilcnry VIII, cl) tho privilege was ogy to philosophy, began to lecture in 1820 
removed in eases of deliberate murder. In Two years later his lectures were stopped by 
Elizabeth's reign thespintunl courts wera ousted the order of the government; this was probably 
altogether and tho privilege given to all per- due.to the influence of Hegel, whose " absolute" 
sons who could read, To claim it, however, philosophy liciiekc opposed For threo years 
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lie found ft refuge in Gottingen, but at length 
lie wns allowed to resume hislcetuics in Berlin 
In 1S32, aftci Ilegel'a death, ho was finally 
appointed assistant profcasoi, but not until nine 
years later did ho receive the meager salary of 
200 thalers In March, 1854, when for some 
lime oil account of severe mcntril htinin his 
health had boon giving wav, he disappeared from 
home, and it was thought committed suicide 

Beneko's most important work, from a 
pedagogical point of view, is his ErziehvttQs- 
unti Unlemchtsleh)e {Timmy of Education and 
ln&tntcliofii 2 volg, Berlin, 1335-1836) Ilia 
pedagogy, howovei, ns well as his ctluca, logic, 
and metaphysics, is founded on his psychology, 
which is treated in his Lchrbuch der Psychology 
als Nalurmssenschaft (TevthooL of Psychology 
as a Natm at Science. 1S3 3 ), 

Denckc’s philosophy Lakes ilg starting point 
in internal sense peicaption, which he eoimtcm 
the sourer or all knowledge According to him, 
the mind is n concrete psychological organism, 
a system or piimitivc immaterial forces, which 
are capable of development under the stimu¬ 
lation of the outside world . These primitive 
forces (Un'amogcn) differ as to tenacity, 
energy, and lcccptivity The psychical prod- 
lie ts caused liy the action of exlcrnnl aLiinuli 
on the primitive forces persist in consciousness 
as fl fcrfkci^s" (Spuren), which byUhcii mani¬ 
fold combinations in groups and senes constitute 
the mental life of the individual. The so-called 
faculties of the older psychology, such as memory, 
imagination, etc,, Bcncke, like Hcibnrt, coil- 
sideiecl as mere nbstiactions, Memory, lor 
instance, has no real existence as a faculty apart 
from concepts, bub is simply the fundamental 
quality of tenacity inherent in the primitive 
forces of bho soul Thus the old idea of "for- 
mnl discipline" was shown to bo no longer 
tenable 

The genotLe character of Bcncko’s psychology 
limdo lus system especially applicable to peda¬ 
gogy, and it is therefore not surprising to find 
that Ids influence on German tenahcis ia ranked 
second only to that of Ilerbm t. Thus, Dicstci- 
weg, the foremost Prussian educator of tho 
lnat century, ns well as DiLlcs, who as director 
of the Vienna ,f Paedagogium" did a great 
work for education in Austria, were both ardent 
admirers and followers of Bcncke 

Bonckc’a woiks include, besides those men¬ 
tioned above Erfahrungsecfanlchrc als Grund- 
Inge allcs IFisscus (Empirical Psychology as the 
Foundation of off Knowledge, Berlin, 1 S 20 ) T 

(7j undhmeu ties natihhchcn Systems der prak- 
tischen Philosophic (Principles of the Natural 
Sijstemof Practical Philosophy, 3 vols 1837-1841), 
which the author considered as his most success¬ 
ful work, 

Grun<Ueg\i?\g zut Phy&ik der Sitten {Foundation 
towards a F^iysics of Morals, 1882), Psychologischc 
Ski 2 zen (Psychological Sketches, 2 vols, 1833); 
Gnmdlchren der SiUenlehre (Foundation of Ethics , 


System der Metaphysik ut\d liehgions-philoso- 
phie (1810); System dei Lagik (2 vols. 1812), mid 
PragmaLisdic Psychologic, odcr Scdcnlchw in der 
Anwendung cutf da s Lchen (Psychology Applied to 
Life, 2 vols 1850). F. M. 
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BENNETT COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, 
N C —An institution founded in 1873 under 
the auspices of the Freedman’s Aid Society of 
tho Methodist Episcopal Church and supported 
by that rocicly niul the North Earolnm Annual 
Conference for the education of ncgio Imya and 
girls. Pupils may cnlei from the public 
schools. Primary, piepaiatory, collegiate, 
normal, and music departments arc nmintnincd, 
The majority of the pupils aie in tile primary 
and preparatory dcpailnicnls Degrees arc 
conferred, There is a faculty of 12 instructors, 
Silas A. Forlcr, A M., D.D., is the president, 

BENT-IRON WORK. —See Metal Wouk 
in the Schools. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (174S-1S32) — Pub¬ 
licist, utilitarian philosopher, and lcfoimcr of 
English law imd educational administration; son 
of a wealthy London attorney, n piecocious child, 
educated nt 'Westminster and Queen's College, 
Oxford, called lo the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, 1817, 
devoted himself to the scientific eLudy of 
juris pi udcnce, published in 1770 anonymously 
liia Fragment on Government, an allnck on the 
point of view of Sir William Black-stone, whose 
lectures he had attended at the Umveisity of 
Oxford. The publication of this work led lo 
his intimacy with Loul Shelburne, which intro¬ 
duced linn to circles of influence and raised 
him from a depressing feeling of impotence 
and humiliation. In 1789 he published his 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, m which lie expounded the prin¬ 
ciple of utility in ita bearings upon conduct 
anil public law lie dinlingui&hed himself no a 
rcfoimcr of prison discipline and ns nil nculo 
critic of obsolete fictions and cironeous psy¬ 
chological presuppositions in English law, 
Indirectly, through tho labor* uf Ins followers, 
among whom should be mentioned John Mill 
(q u.) and Francis Place (r/.r.), lie had n penetrat¬ 
ing influence upon English politics and upon the 
spirit of English social legislation, including that 
which dealt with educational questions. Di¬ 
rectly, lie helped in achieving three educnlioml 
changes of great importance in English history: 
( 1 ) IJa led the opposition to religious tests 
at the older universities by a pamphlet, Swear 
not at all , printed in 1813, published 1817, 
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(2) In 1810 he published Chreslomatha, a pilau 
for secondary education which gave phystcnl 
science a prominent place ancl attacked the 
supremacy of the classical languages By this 
work he turned the thoughts of mvmy Ubcml 
educational reformers towards a one-sided and 
narrow conception of secondary education 

(3) In 1827 he devised a detailed plan foi 
requiring every candidate for an official posi¬ 
tion under Government to pass a competitive 
examination in certain branches of knowledge 
beming upon their future woik This plan 
(many of the details of which aic grotesque 
and tii'iregnniriil of many important condition^ 
of sound education) led ultimately to the appli¬ 
cation of the principle of open competition to 
the selection of candidates far tho Indian and 
Homo Civii Services under the Dutish Govern¬ 
ment Dontlmni's ideas on public instruction 
were to some extent derived from lus study of 
French ro volution a ry writeis, His influence 
was both destructive and constructive, and 
from bath points of view of the highest impor¬ 
tance lie and Ilia Colloweis destroyed the 
prcsLigc of much of Lho old tiaclitiou in English 
education and government, and by then ncutc 
criticisms and administiativo industry clcaicd 
the giound of much that win obsolete, ineffec¬ 
tive, niul obstructively incompetent, On the 
other hand, by chnllrnging many of the prin¬ 
ciples which underlay the older plan of English 
education and government, they forced their 
opponents to reconsider llicu position nud by 
internal reform to renew the vitality of much 
which Dentham would have swept away. 
Moirover, the inner tendency or Bciilliam’s 
doctiino was lownrda a great slicngtlicning of 
lho biiiraucrnlic power of the central adminis¬ 
tration in tho service of a democratic electorate, 
ThisMtlo of Benthnm's mllucnrc was especially 
liimkcd m his disciple, Edwin Chadwick 

M. K S, 
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BENTON HARBOR COLLEGE, BENTON 
HARBOR, MICH, — Founded in 188G, this 
institution pi ovules educational facilities from 
flits kindergnitcil to the college, mid includes 
also normal, fine arts, and musical depart¬ 
ments Preparation is given for alutc cer¬ 
tificate examination and foi the uni verm ties. 
There aic 16 instructors on the faculty. 

BENTON, THOMAS HART, JR (1810- 
187D) —Schoolman, educated at Huntington 
Academy and at Marion (Mo) College; lie 
was principal of a seminniy at Dubuque, Town 


(1S2D-1S4S), and twice state supcimtemlcnt of 
public instruction in Iowa (1818-185*1 and 
1S58-186I): lie was also prominently identified 
with the educational associations of Iowa and 
the professional journals of the State 

W.S.M, 

BEREA COLLEGE, BEREA, KY — A co¬ 
educational institution founded m 1856 by 
niitislavcry Kentuckians who Invoice! freedom 
regardless of sectarian differences. The board 
of trustees includes representatives of nil 
denominations Model school, industrial, 
academic, normal, collegiate, and mu&ic de¬ 
partments are maintained The academy 
cQurie give? instruction in busine.fs. farming, 
and domestic science subjects and prepares 
for college, The cntinncc rcqiuiements to tho 
college vary somewhat with the coinso to bo 
pursued, but about 15 units arc necessary to 
taka up Lhe classical, 8 the litciary, and 12 the 
scientific courses Degrees are confcned in 
the college and normal departments which also 
prepare far county Mid state certificates and 
diplomas, The institution maintains separate 
work, ns required by state law, for colored 
persona There aic 13 professors and a lmge 
numbci of mstiuctois and teachers Uev. 
Wm. Goo dell Frost, Ph.D , D.D , Lb.D., la 
tho president 

BERENGARIUS —Born at Touts c, 1000, 
a pupil of Fulbert of CharLres, who hud in turn 
been Lho pupil of Gcrbcib lie was a piofoinul 
student of logic, and is credited with the dis¬ 
tinction between the study of the arts of gram¬ 
mar and logic and the mere study of anlhorn 
Accordingly, lie spurned the uuthoiitv of 
Doimtus (tfw), Priscian (q u >, and Boethius 
(f/.tf.). lie entered into a conlroveisy with 
Lanrrnnc, Berengnmis attacking tho doctiino 
of LmnaubblniUifttion, and Lnnfianc defending 
it. Iu this conUoveisy the position of Deren- 
gariua was found cd on the nominal is Lie doctime 
Beronganus became a canon of Toui’Sj and 
preceptor uf the School of St, Martin; and 
afterward? would appear to have been teaching 
M. lhe cathedral school at Angeis as jjyrfiiiiua- 
ficm rather than tcholnshcus lie was sevcnil 
times compelled to rctiacL liit tenets only to 
return to them again. The gieatci number of 
his works me lost, but the De £acm Coena and 
others may bo found m Mignc. Berengarma 
died on Jnnuaiy 6 , 1Q8S P. II C. 
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BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, MID¬ 
DLETOWN, CONN.—An institution for 
the training or ministers for tho Episcopalian 
Church, Chartered and located in its present 
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position in 185i to continue n theological dc- 
piutnicnt organized at Trinity College. No 
student is admittctl unless lie 1ms become a 
candidate foi holy ortlcis accoidmg to tho 
Canons mul hna satisfied the lcquiicmcnts for 
admission The dcgiee of Bachelor of Divinity 
js granted on the completion of the course to 
students wlio fulfill the nccessmy rcquncinenla. 
There nvo 0 professors and 4 instructors on the 
faculty. Tho lit Rev. Chaunccy Bruce Brew¬ 
ster, D D., is the president 

DERXELEY, GEORGE —Born at ICil- 
ermin, Ireland, March 12, 1GB1, a man who 
stood alone in lus day as a typo of the pcifecb 
philosophical spirit of calm reasonableness, is aa 
intcirating for his sojourn in America nncl lug 
cfToits for the betLonnent of colonial education 
as for lus system of idealisLic philosophy 
Educated at tiro Ormond School in Kilkenny, 
and later at Trinity College, Dublin, ho became 
chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland nncl 
afterwards to the Earl of Pctciborough in Italy 
lie became Dean of Deiry in 1724 Seven of 
the best years of lus life and tile gieater part 
of lus private foi time woic devoted to the cher¬ 
ished scheme of the establishment of a college 
in America for tho education of the Indinn 
youth Berkeley's piopohals were published 
in I725j and their novel anil philanthropic 
character not only attracted great public 
in teres L in England but induced 3 Oxfoul 
fellows to accompany him on tho neccssaiy 
expedition A chm ter wns given him for 
tr Electing a college, by name St. Paul's, in 
Bermuda, with a president and nine follows, to 
maintain and educate Indinn scholars, at tho 
rate of ten pounds a yeni, George Bcikelcy to 
be the first pi evident, and lus companions 
from Trinity College the fellows," At this 
time Swift wiotc to the Loid Lieutenant of Be¬ 
hind “I do humbly entreat your excellency 
either to uso such persuasions us will keep ono 
of the first men of the kingdom foi learning and 
genius nt home, or assist lum by your credit to 
com pais hi 5 ! romantic design,” The death of 
the king before the signature of the cliai ter, 
and the unwilhnguess of Walpole to undcitake 
the proposed ovpeiulitiiio of ,C 20,000 on behalf 
of so ftppaiontly Utopian a ventuie, at length 
compelled the philosopher to leturn, lus work 
unfulfilled In fact licncvci reached Bermuda, 
but the vessel which earned him apparently 
made Newport, R.I., by mistake. Here in 
47UI lie established himself, lus principal duty 
for two months being to attend on pirates about 
to be executed lie became coil nee Led with 
one or the Tins tees of Ynlc College, to which 
he gave generous. donations, including a splen¬ 
did binary of 1QGQ volumes, until then the best 
America had known, Berkeley also became 
interested in the development of Harvard 
College, and the project oT the foundation 
of Columbia College. IBs " ideal theory” 
need not be discussed m this place, blit is best 


oillliucd in lus own woids rr The belief in an 
extcrioi matciial world is false and inconsistent 
witlntscir; those things which aio called sensible, 
material objects, aTe not external, but exist in 
the mind by the immediate act of God, accord¬ 
ing to certain rules, termed laws of nature, 
from winch lie never deviates; and the sLeady 
adherence of the Supreme Spiiit to those rules 
is what constitutes the leality of things to his 
creatures; and so effectually distinguishes the 
ideas perceived by sense from such as are tho 
work of the mind itself, or of dreams, and there 
is no more danger of confounding them to¬ 
gether on this hypothesis thnn that of the exist¬ 
ence of matter," P, Ii C, 
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BERKELEY, KATHARINE, LADY (r 1320- 
1385) —As tho first woman who in known to 
have founded a gi am mar school, "ICaterin," 
Lady Boikelcy, deserves remembrance. The 
daughter oT Sn John Clyvedun, Kt , and tho 
Lnrly Einmn, his wife, who was first mallied 
to Sn Peter Vcul, a Glouccstcishire knight, who 
died in 1343. Four years afterwards, May 31, 
1317, she numiod, as lus second wife, Thomas 
III, Lord Berkeley of Dcikelcy Cattle, Glouces¬ 
tershire " She was fiuitful to her husband 
both m lands and childien, 1 ' bringing him 
among oLher manors ono culled Yeolham, nliaa 
Ham-Vccl, a happy conjunction In less than 
five years she had four sons, three of whom, 
however, died in infancy, hut Lhc youngest, 
John, became the foundei of a new family of 
Berkeleys Lord Berkeley died Oct 27, 1301 
Ilia widow survived him 21 ycais, dying March 
13, 1385 She founded the Chantry and Fieo 
Grammar School of Wo at ton-under-Edge, 
where she mainly lived, on July, 1 1384, about 
two years id ter the foundation of Winchester 
College Almost in William of Wyhclmm'a 
words she says that " considering the in ten Lion 
and desire of many to be taught and to study 
giammar, which is the foundation of tho rest 
of the liberal arts, la too often pievenLed by 
poverty, therefore foi tho exaltation of Lho 
Christian faith, which is in no am all mea.su 10 
increased by men or deep Learning in auuli 
sciences/’ she founded a School-house or IIouhu 
of Scholar of one master and Lwo poor " sc hol¬ 
ms clcrka," who arc to live college-wise logethci, 
and inroiporatcd them ns a college, Statutes 
annexed provided that the master should act 
as chaplain in St Katharine's Chapel at the 
mnno-r-howsc whew she waft living there, and, 
otherwise, celebrate mass m Lhc paiish church 
for her mid her two husbands' souls nncl the 
lords of Berkeley, arid also " keep school faith¬ 
fully in the school house, and receive kindly all 
scholars, wherever they come from to lcain 
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grammar, without exacting, claiming or taking 
any advantage or gain for lua pama 11 The 
two lf scholars elerka ” were to bo admitted at 10 
years old and stay fai 0 ycaiq. Liberal holi¬ 
days were provided; a fortnight lit Christmas, 
a week at Easter and Whitsuntide, and G weeks 
from August 1 to September 15 At the disso¬ 
lution of chantnes m 1547, the school is called 
the " Velc Ere Scole," nfter the founder's iirafc 
husband, and tlic endowment was staled to 
lie £17 15 2, of which the master got £10 1 7^ 
or Is 7|d more than the headmastcis of 
Winchester mul Eton The school escaped 
dissolution by the influence of Lord Berkeley, 
and still flourishes, the endowment bringing in 
£330 a year In 1900 it was, very appro¬ 
priately, made n mixed grammar and science 
school, for girla na well as boys, to the number 
nf 70 A F.L 
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BERLIN, THE ROYAL FREDERICK WIL¬ 
HELM UNIVERSITY OF — The prelimi¬ 
nary history of the Umviawty of lic\(u\ goes 
back to the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, but no serious steps looking towaid 
the establishment or an institution of higher 
learning were taken unUl the beginning or the 
following ccntuiy In 1807 a delegation was 
sent by the faculty of the Umveisity of IIollc 
to Berlin and requested the royal sanction for 
a removal of Llieir institution to the Prussian 
capital. Their petition was not granted, 
however, as the Prussian authorities picforrcd 
to establish a new ami independent university 
in the capital, This latter pioposal cncoun- 
tcied decided opposition nt the University of 
Frankfoit-on-Llie-Oder, which h'aied Llic com¬ 
petition of so near n rival, na well a^, m ceitnin 
quarteis, of the Aendomy of Science The 
opposition was ignored by the authorities, and 
a scries of Icotimn was mnugmated ill Lhc winter 
of 1800, this being the reason wily the latter 
date is frequently given as the year of founda¬ 
tion The umveisity was not formally opened 
until the following year, Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt {q v,) f at that tune Prussian minister or 
education, being piimanly responsible for its 
earliest development It was named the Royal 
Frederick William University, in honor of its 
founder, King Frederick William III of Prussia, 
who approved the statutes of the institution in 
1810 Berlin is, therefore, with the exception 
or Lhc universities of Bonn (18IS) and of 
Munich (1&26), the youngest university in the 
German Empire Duung the first yum it had 
58 msLiuctors and 25G students; to-day it is 
the largest and mast prominent institution of 
higher learning in Gonnnny, comprising facul¬ 
ties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, 
na well as schools of agriculture, pharmacy, jnul 


dentistry The Berlin technological school 
located at Charlottenburg, is not a part of the 
umveisity proper. Independent of the uni- 
vcisity, but closely assaelated with it are the 
Royal Academy of Science, established in 
1700, the Institute for Contagious Diseases, 
a geodetic matituto, an nstrophysicnl observa¬ 
tory at Potsdam, a meteorological institute 
with headquarters in Berlin, a metcorologicnl- 
magnetJC observatory in Potsdam, and an 
aeronautic, observatoiy at TegeL The library 
of the university la compare lively small, 
con tinning only about 200,000 volumes, the 
chief facilities in this direction being fur¬ 
nished by the Royal Libiary. which contains 
over n million volumes q,s well ns a largo and 
valuable collection of m anil scripts. No other 
Ciermnn university is so richly endowed wilh 
,f institutes" seminars, clinics, and similar 
organizations, among which the seminar for 
Oriental languages deserves special mention. 
It uua opened in 1887, mul performs il practical 
mission, being intended for the trnimng of 
young men in preparation Toi foreign set vice. 
The course of study includes instruction in 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Peisian, Turkish, 
various African dialects, etc Of special inter¬ 
est ami of piacliml value to foreign studwils 
ifl the bureau of information (jUarfcmiw/ie 
AmkunftssU'llc) under the dn cclion of Pjofesi«or 
Wilhelm Paszkowski. The annual expenditures 
amount approximately to 51,OQO r QOU, In ipitc 
of the fact that the university is loaded in the 
metropolis of the empire, Iheic is no hick of 
social student organizations, a considerable 
number of Corps (</.u ), Burschenschaficn (q i i ), 
LandsmannscHaJten (rj ft), and similar societies 
being lcprescnted Both Harvard Uinvci'fliLy 
and Columbia University support exchange 
profcssoi ships nt the University of Beilin, that 
of the In Iter institution being known ns llio 
Thcodoie Roosevelt professoiship of American 
history find institutions, Among the promi¬ 
nent name's associated with the immunity me 
those of Wilhelm vou Humboldt, Jukoh and 
Wilhelm Gi'inini, Bopp. Scheier, Liielimium, 
MullcnholT, Hegel, Fichte, Trendelenburg, 
Paulsen, Ilanke, Moimns>en, Trcilschkc, Droy- 
snn, Niebuhr, Gnelst, Ynchow, Ehicnborg, 
Helmholtz, KirchhofT, Dubois-Rcymond, mul a 
host of others, During the winter semestd of 
1909-1910 the enroihneiit included 9242 ma¬ 
triculated students, distributed as follows: 
theology 307, law 2512, medicine 1G4G, and 
philosophy 4717, of these 632 were women. 
There were also in Attendance on the univer¬ 
sity proper 1077 auditors, giving a total 
registration of 10,319 R, T. 

Reference! — 

lVAa^ea, A H a Dio Entmcktlung der l/iuvcwtai 
Berlin 101(3-1890 (Berlin, IBD0 ) 

BERNE, THE CANTONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SWITZERLAND — Established as a uni¬ 
versity m 1834, although an institution of higher 
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learning had been in existence in the Swiss 
capital for over three centuries It was ns 
early aa 1528 that, through tlni influence of the 
Reformation, the Zwingli school in Herne was 
supplemented by a gymnasium, the higher 
grades of which constituted a sort of philo¬ 
sophical and theologic.nl academy During the 
eighteenth century chairs were also established 
for law, medicine, and the natural sciences 
The work of the institution naturally suffered 
savere mtcriuptioiis during the Revolution, 
but in 1803 n new, albeit modest, start wna 
made with all four faculties, resulting ultimately, 
m 183d, in tlia formal establishment of the 
univciaity. During the years fiom ISdti to 
1851 the lRc of the institution again hung in the 
balance, but it issued safely from its period of 
storm and stress, and has since experienced 
a gradual and healthy development. As at 
present constituted, the university includes 
faculties or Piotcstnnfc and Cntholic theology, 
law, medicine and vetennary medicine, and 
philosophy In 1005 the library of the univer¬ 
sity was consolidated with that of the muni¬ 
cipality, numbering at present 200,000 volumes 
ami a numbci of valuable manuscripts. Tho 
Swiss national library (LandcshibliolheK), 
founded in 1895 and Located in Berne, contains 
a valuable collection of Helvetica from the time 
of the foundation of the new confederation in 
184S, the earlier material being deposited in 
Lucerne Tho expenditures of the university 
amount to about §175,000 annually. Duiing 
the winter semester of 1009-1010 there were m 
attendance 1026 men and 345 women, among 
whom there were a cousideiabie number of 
Russians, 536 auditors were enrolled II T 

BERYTUS, THE SCHOOL OF — "Berytua, 
the foster-mother or iaw, ,J was fiom tho third cen¬ 
tury A.D., if nob earlier, the sent of a celebrated 
school of law Originally tho training of the 
orator and the training of the advocate were the 
same. The general principles of argumentaLion 
mid the power of effective pleading were nt fiist 
the things moat necessary for the Jawyei to 
acquire. These were provided m Lhc sophistic 
(i c. oratorical) school, in which tho prepara¬ 
tion or fictitious eases based on those of actual 
occurrence formed an important part of tho 
school discipline, For the rest, foi the actual 
citation of the clauses or the law, the orator 
depended upon the services of one versed in the 
law books. Gradually the technical side of the 
subject came to tho faro, and then schools of 
law arose The first mention or Berytus as a 
law school dates from tho fourth decade af the 
third century. Until well into the fourth cen¬ 
tury, however, the prospective law student 
often took a preliminary course in sophistry. 
In the second half of the fourth century this 
practice probably became less and less common. 

When Juslmum, in 529, issued his rescript 
closing the schools of philosophy and law at 
Athens, be restricted the. study of jurisprudence 


in the East to Constantinople and Berytus. 
At about the snine Lime be jeoi'ganized tho 
course of study in the schools, and, apparently, 
changed the length of the course from fom years 
to five Before this Lime Lho instruction had 
been in consideiablo confusion. For the most 
part selections only fiom a limited number of 
books had been read, and these often with liLLlc 
regard for the proper order of tho subjects 
studied. The lnbtmcLicm had been based m the 
main on the Institutes of Gains, Hadrian's 
Perpetual Edict, tho Itcsponm of Tapiniau, 
and the Itesponsa of Paufiis, In the fourth 
year the student had attended no lectures, but 
had been supposed to read by himself. From 
the Lime of Justinian, the new codifications of 
that emperor were mndc the basis of study, 
while much more wna lead, nnd read in logical 
sequence In the first year the Institutes mid 
tho so-called TrpSra (Lilts I-IV) of the Paa- 
dccla were read, in the second, third, and 
fourth years the Rnnrfcc/s v'ore continued, nnd 
in the tluid year the Rcsjwim or l'npmmn were 
also taken up, the fifth year was devoted to the 
Codec Each of the 5 clussi?s of students bail 
a distinctive nnine 1 the Freshmen, culled up to 
tins tune D upon (In (“ Two-Pounders "), now 
received tho nmno of Jusliniam novi (New 
Jiistluinnb), seeond-ycar men wore Ediclalea 
(students of tho Edict) third-year men, 7 J npi- 
manisfiae (students of the works of Pnpmmn); 
fom th-year men, AiW (a name of uncertain 
signification); fifth-year men, Vyohjtac, Tho 
duty of seeing that Lhc new regulations of the 
school were carried out wna assigned to the 
Governor of Phoenicia, tho Bishop of Berytus, 
and the profesaois of Lhc school 

According to a regulation of Diocletian, Stu¬ 
dents were not allowed to uLtcnd the law school 
at Berytus beyond tho age of 25. The ha zinc 
of students, especially of newcomers, and 
the playing of pincticul jokes upon Lhc profes- 
soi a, hud been of common qccuiiqilcc up to tho 
time of Justinian, Imt Hint ompeior forbade all 
such practices for lhc future The nuinbei of 
piofesaors at Berytus was probably 4, but 
there were, besides these, seveinl assistants, 
In 551 Berytus was destroyed by an cnrLhquakc, 
and Hie law school wna demolished, many 
students perishing in Lhc ruing While tho 
city wns being rebuilt, the professors lectured 
ill the neighboring town of fchdon. 

J. W. H. W. 

8ec Univeubitjeh* 

Reference: — 

Waluem, J \V II The Unitcrsihfa of Ancient Greece, 
<N&w York, 19GD ) 

BESANfON, UNIVERSITY OF. —Thia 
institution bad a chequered history.^ A bull 
was obtained in for tho erection of n 

studium generate in arts only, owing to the exist¬ 
ence of other faculties at tho neighboring 
University of Dolo The bull was, now aver, 
not carried out, In MBQ the King issued 
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letters patent tvanafamug the University of 
Dole to Bcaangon, but 1 evoked them in 1JS3. 
The University of Dole was revived, and another 
attempt was made in the next century by 
Besongon to secure the privilege It was not 
until 1GD1 tlmt this met with success In 17D3 
the University of Beau.ni}on was BuppiGBaeil and 
wna not rcGstiiblishcd until 1800. The univer¬ 
sity includes faculties of sciences, letters, medi¬ 
cine, iiiicl pharmacy In 1009 285 students 
were enroll eel in the various faculties. 

See Fiiance, Education in, Univehsitjes, 

BESANT, SIR WALTER (1830-1001). — 
English novelist and philanthropist, born in 
183G at Portsca, England. He attended a 
small private school at Soutllscii, on leaving 
which lie says, " I had less Latin and Check than 
at twelve, but I suppose I know more real grmn- 
mar" Mathematics was the only subject 
well taught. From this school ho went to 
King's College Dm mg this time lie took great 
pleasure in walking round London Iris chief 
impiossioil at this period was of the tempta¬ 
tions ulucli beset the lonely students In 1855 
ho onteicd Christ's College, Cambridge, which 
had all the a cl vantages of a small college in 
offering opportunities for foiming fncmlshlps, 
buL on the educational side waa subjected to 
severe criticism One of hia intiimito fi loncla was 
the clnbsicnl scholar and wit, C S Calvorloy. 
At Cambridge ho studied mat hem a tics, and 
obtained a pinco among the wraiiglcis. lie left 
the muvcistty with the intention of taking or¬ 
ders, aud on lids condition accepted nn appoint¬ 
ment to tcarli in Leamington College- As the 
period of ordination came ncai, he glow restless, 
Mid accepted the offer o[ a professor ship in 
Mauritius, when) he remained from 1801 to 
1807 On Ida return Kg was appointed fctecrc- 
tmy of tlie Society for the Systematic and 
Scientific Explanation of Palestine. lie now 
entered im that career which has given him a 
place in English Utemtuic lbs conUibutujn 
to education and phi I anthropic causes nrc noL 
bo well known He renewed bis interest n\ 
London at this time, and particularly with tho 
EaM, End. Out of this grew bis book, All tforjs 
and Conditions of Men (1880-1881), which 
led to tho foundation of the People's "Palace 
{qu) t an institution, aa Hosnnt hoped, where 
organized recreation, orderly amusement, arid 
intellectual and artistic culture might be 
offered to the poor When n polytechnic was 
added and tba original objects were noL being 
earned ant by the Draper's Company, who 
took ovci tho institution, Bcsnnt resigned 
from the committee. In another book, tho 
Children of Gibeon t the author drew attention 
to the widespread evda of sweating, and may in 
flomo nicasuic have contributed to ameliora¬ 
tion llo further took a strong nncl abiding 
interest m girls 1 and lads' chibs in the Fnqt 
End. At tho suggestion of Charles G. Leland 
(Huns Brcitinann) (tf.iO, who had organised 


gy filling manual cub* schools, m Philadelphia 
Besant rormed Lhc Home Arta Association 
which atti acted co Hinder able attention ami 
support. Under its able secretary. Miss Annie 
Dymes, the association soon hacl 500 schools 
at work The oigtniizntion of employment 
buicans for woman, ragged schools, ami con¬ 
tinuation schools lcccivcd the support of 
Besnnt, who contributed articles on the last 
two movements to the Coitfeniporat y Review In 
one of these articles, ** From Fourteen to 
Seventeen," he strongly advocated the estab¬ 
lishment of evening continuation schools, bub 
deprecated the provision of free education in 
all subjects at the exfiense of tho ratepayers 
In that great educational movement which 
took place ill England during the last 20 years 
of the nineteenth century Bus apt took Mb part 
na the stanch friend of tho poor and submerged 
classes, 

References! — 

Be 9 \m\ Sin Wauteh AnUibvwaphy, (Netv York, 
1002 .) 

/f'nruiji, Vol. 31, p 1GO 

Nineteenth Century, 27, 3M. 

BESSIE TIFT COLLEGE, FORSYTH, GA. 
— Founded in 1847 as Monroe College, a u insti¬ 
tution for girls and young women. Prepara¬ 
tory, college, musicnl, and lndustunl depart¬ 
ment's mo maintained. About three years' high 
bdiool work h requited from those who enter 
by examination; certificates of accredited 
schools mo noreptod. Degrees in the Utoraiy 
and musical com sea arc conferred There arc 
22 instructors on the faculty, 

BETHANY COLLEGE, BETHANY, WEST 
VIRGINIA. — A coeducational institution, es¬ 
tablished in 1S41 by Alexander Campbell, the 
founder ojT the sect known as the " Disciples of 
Christ,” " Christian Church," or " Ckmyibel- 
lites, M The college claims to be the parent of 
the other educational institutions of this sect, 
including ICenlucky University {qv) f Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky The catalogue of 1Q07 urges 
Disciples of Christ to support BoLliany Col¬ 
lege as a Disciples' College, but tlmt of 
1909 omits this statement and describes Hie 
institution as n nonscctarian but broadly 
Christian " Besides the usual undeigraduate 
courses, tho college maintains a preparatory 
school, a normal school giving the degtee of 
Bach el oi of Pedagogy, a commercial cl ep art- 
men t, departments of music and art, and a 
Department of Mimsteiml Education, plying 
degrees of M A, and Bachelor of Biblical 
Literature. The college is said to have been foi 
a long time the only one in the United States 
using the Bible ns n textbook. The Board of 
Tiustccs, of 33 members, is solf-porpctunLmgj 
the trustees go out of office oacli year, tlie 
remaining trustees choosing the successors 
Twenty-eight of the trustees were (I90G) mem¬ 
bers of the Disciples of Christ. There are G 
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buildings, valued <1906), 'With gioiuids and 
equipment, nt 5345,000 Tho total minimi 
income was S24,600. The average Balmy of a 
piofcsaor 19 5975. A mine on the campus pro¬ 
vides coal. There are (10OD) 17 in embers on 
tho instructing staff, of whom 14 arc full pro¬ 
fessors; the college has 29G students. Thomas 
E. Cramblct, LL D., is prcsldont of both College 
anti Board or Trustees. C. G 

BETHANY COLLEGE, LINDSBORG 
KANS. — A coeducational institution, formclea 
in 1881 and placed under Llic charge of the 
Knnsaa Conference of the Augustan tv Synod in 
the following year Beginning as an academy 
nnd passing through tiie stage of a normal 
institute, tlio present title was adopted a few 
years ago Graduate, collegiate, normal, fine 
rirbSj business, law, academic, and model echool 
departments are maintained. Students are 
ndnuLted to the college cither by certificate 
from an accredited high school or by examina¬ 
tion requiring approximately 12 points. Tho 
.school of education or noimal department is 
open to those who already hold a state certificate, 
or by an examination in the common school 
subjects A Ihice years 1 stale ccrlificato is 
given to graduates who complete the 4-ycnr 
coursa in the ( school of education Degrees 
are conferred in the collegiate and giactuate 
departments, There arc 10 professors, 27 
instructors, and 5 nssistnnts on the faculty. 

BETHEL COLLEGE, NEWTON, KANS — 
Founded in 1893 by the Mennomtes of North 
America StudenLa of good character arc ad¬ 
mitted and graded according to their qunlificn- 
Liona, Academic, collegiate, fine arts, and 
commercial departments arc maintained Two 
ycarg of college work arc given at present, 
There aic 8 professors and 5 instmcLors on the 
faculty. Rev David Goerz is the president. 

BETHEL COLLEGE, RUSSELLVILLE, 
KY -'Organized na the Dcthcl High School in 
1852 by tho BnpLists Association of South¬ 
western Kentucky, becoming a college in 1854, 
It is now part of the Baptist Education Society 
of Kentucky. Preparatory and collegiate woik 
is given, Approximately 10 pointy of high 
school work lire necessary for admission to tno 
college Courses leading to the degrees of 
Ilachcloi of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
offered. In 1008-1900 there were 26 students in 
the college There are 7 professors, 2 assist¬ 
ant professors, mul 1 instructor on the faculty 
Florian David PeTkina, All, is tho president, 

BETHEL FEMALE COLLEGE, HOPKINS¬ 
VILLE, KY. — Founded in 1854 ns the Bethel 
Female High School, present title adopted 
in 1890 The majority of the trustees nrc 
mcinbcis of the regular Baptist Church Liter¬ 
ary, scientific, and musici courses arc offered 
Primary and preparatory departments arc 


maintained. Admission requirements to the 
college are not definitely staled Degrees are 
conferred There is a faculty of 0 instructors. 
Edward Harrison, LL.D., ia the president. 

BEVAIL BRIDGET —See CmcuLATwa 
Charity Schools and Charity Schools 

BEZA, THEODORUS. —A reformer who 
shared with Calvin tho burden of the Reforma¬ 
tion movement in Geneva Born in 1519 at 
Vezefay, in Buiguncly. lie was carefully edu¬ 
cated by his uncle, first at Pans, and afterwards 
under Melchior Wolinar at Oilcans and Dourges, 
He studied law at OrlcniiB, and took liis degree 
ns licentiate, although his own tasLes were 
more literary than legal. A fliibs'cqucnt life 
in Pans, not flee from Regularities, but not 
marked by gross excesses, was terminated by 
an illncsH winch meal led the teachings of lus 
tutor, who had been a member of the Reformed 
Church Uc/a then doriRifcd to Geneva, 
married, and adopted tho Reformed faith Uo 
became professor of Cheek fit Lausanne, and 
attracted a largo following by lus lee Lures on 
the Epistle to the Humana mid the Epistles of 
Pctei , Baza did signal service to the cause o/ 
reform by lua wondoifully successful transla¬ 
tions of the Psalms, as well ns lna editions and 
trimslalioiiH oT the New Testament; nnd lna 
noble bnth caused him to be repeatedly chosen 
ns an ambassador ior tho Reformcd Church 
He approved of the punishment of heretics as 
civil olTcndoifl, and in pai Insular of the men¬ 
hir oua execution or Serve Ills, which was engi¬ 
neered by hia friend and oily Calvin, pilose 
bioginpher ho became, On CalvinV tlcalh in 
1564 the conduct of the church at Geneva, 
devolved principally on Beza, who retained his 
full energies to tho year 1000, and died in 1G05, 
at the age of SG. In addition Lo Ins purely 
theological works, lJcza may have been the 
author af an admirable Ecclesiastical History 
oj the llcformcd Churches o/ Frai\ce t which 
appealed at Antwerp in 1580, He presented 
an uncial manuscript of the New TesLament 
known as the Codex Bern to the University 
af Cninbiidgo, arid published abort trentiseg 
on the correct pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin language* in 1580 ami 1587, and on tho 
pi onuncinlion of French in 1584. P. R C. 

Sco Calvinism and Education. 

Roferoncea — 

JImhd, II M Theodore Baa (New York, 1B9D ) 
Dnejc In Fnnllnmlor, Camp JhUr6 Qe *ur Jie/ormn- 
fionsp^rc/ncAfc. pp 125-203 (1H37) 

DoUEN Cl&vwd Marotft lepsaulicr IIuoueno(,\Q] 1. 

(,IH7fi-Ib70) , tl , . 

3asdv 9 History o/ CJnsjicalfichdarship (Cambridge, 
1003-1008 ) 

BHASKARA (often called BHASKARA 
ACARYA or BHASKARA CARY A, i c Bhaskara 
the Wise) — The fourth n»d heat known of 
tho great IIuulu teachers of mn thorn a ties He 
was born in 1114 \.n., at Biddur, ot Bidac, a 
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city in fch-6 Dcccan, probabLy the modem 
Didar, He wrote several works on mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, the best known being 
the Lilavati on arithmetic, the Bija Gamin on 
algebra, and the Si) omam on astronomy The 
Lilaoali was a profound work for its time, and 
is still used in the East. By direction ol Akbar 
it was translated into Persian by Faizi in 1687, 
and it Iiqs appeared m print in various editions. 
It was translated into English by Taylor in 
181G and by Colcbrooke in 1817 D,E S 

BtBELESWORTH, WALTER DE {fl 1270). 
— We know little of this writer, who appcnis 
to have been a Norman tutoi of children of 
noble birth in England in the hut cjimiterof the 
thirteenth century. Hia name is, howcvei, 
important in the In story of English education, 
as lie was the author of a textbook for teaching 
Anglo-Norman to children of the nobility 
This work was composed at the request of 
Lady Dionysia dc Monchonsy of Swanscombo 
in Kent, It wna written in Anglo-Nor nmn, 
with an interlined gloss in Latin and English 
Tins metrical work marks a stage in the use of 
Anglo-Norman in English schools The uso of 
the tongue in the schools had begun to decay at 
this date, as la known from the Oxford Univci- 
sifcy Statute printed by Dr. PI Anstcy in his 
A/imizneuki Acadamica Ozon. (sec pp lxx 
and 438). The text of Bib clod worth's book is 
given in Mayer's Library of National Antiq¬ 
uities (volume of vacnbulniica l, 142), edited by 
Thomas Wright in 1857 There ia a manu¬ 
script of the work in the library of All Souls' 
College, Oxford (Ma 182), which (see Did 
Nat Biog) differs from the piintcd text both 
ill the Anglo-Norinnn vctsc and in the accom¬ 
panying English gloss J, E. G. de M 

Sec Ancilo-Nohu*!* Dialects 

BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS -England.— 
Miles Covcrdnlc's Translation of the Bible 
into English was published in 1535 In 1530, 
King Ilcnry VIII was made Head of the Eng¬ 
lish Church, and in 1538 his Injunctions in¬ 
quired n large copy of the Bible to lie placed in 
every pIuh eh and exhorted cvciy person to lead 
it. But it must nob be supposed that Bible 
rending reached the schools till much later 
Thpieftic the two instance* of Winchestei and 
Ea^t Retford In the Injunction i of the 
Commimoneti lo Winchester College in 1517, 
it was oidowel that the Ihble be lend daily in 
English '‘distinctly and npertly m the midst of 
the hall aTtcr dinner cvciy Sunday and Holy 
Day ”—for the space of one hour. Moreover, 
the warden and schoolmasters in all lectuics 
and leadings of profane uuthois wotg to "con¬ 
fute by allegation of iciiptui es ” all " sentences " 
and opinions contnuy to the Word of God 
The Statutes of Rust RcLfoul grammar school 
(1552) requite ill the second form the teaching 
of the Scrip Lines old mid new 

In the icign of Queen Mary (1553-15S8) an 


Inhibition prevailed against the Scriptures, 
and no copies of an English Bible were allowed 
to be punted, It is clem that the English 
Bible had no position in the English schools till 
after 1559, when Queen Elizabeth mvivetl the 
Injunction of 1547 authorizing the Bible and the 
Paraphrases of Eiasmus in English oil the Gos¬ 
pels to be placed in every clnuch, It was after 
the return of the exiles fiom Strassbing, Frank¬ 
fort, and Geneva, that theycnei ation fort he Eng¬ 
lish Bible set in, and affected the English schools 
English knowledge was brought into dhect con¬ 
tact with tlie Biblical education of the Continent, 
winch had gone on continuously from the pub¬ 
lication of Luther's tinnslntion of the Bible 
into German, the New Testament in 1522, and 
the whole Bible in 1534. Similarly in Switzer¬ 
land the Bible had become a schoolbook. The 
Colloquies of Sebastian Gnstellion (1543-1551) 
were entirely devoted to n literary presentation 
of Biblical stoiies foi tlift schools, and the Col¬ 
loquies of Coiderius ((je) (1564) wcie per¬ 
meated with a sciiptmal atmosphere, and the 
introduction of both these Colloquies (g.y.) into 
English schools served the double purpose of 
teaching Latin and familiarizing pupils with 
the Holy Sculptures, 

Diicct requiiemcnt of Bible teaching in the 
schools must be traced in school oidors Qnd 
statu tea. Thus at Hnrtlobury (Woicestcrahirc) 
giainmar school, 1565, the statutes require the 
master and usher to instruct pupils ni the 
knowledge of Gocl and His Holy Woi d. At Riv¬ 
ing ton (Lancashire) gram in nr school (ISGG).tlic 
Bible was to be read an holidays and the long 
winter nights nnd othei idle times (the school 
was to contain boardeis), At St. Dees (Cum¬ 
berland), 1683, the New Testament was to 
be taught AL Heath (near Halifax, Yorkshire) 
grammar school, c. 1600, the btntutes lequire 
chaptcis fioin the Bible to be load publicly, 
daily. Thus the schools wcie directly in accord 
with the national consciousness, and as Puritan¬ 
ism advanced in Lhe seventeenth century, the 
grammar schools were ftfc their best ns pionoun- 
ccdly religious and scriptural in aim as Lhoymcro 
classical. These two aims wove easily com¬ 
bined by the usage or the Latin and Gicck Tes¬ 
taments side by side with the English version 
Eoi the illustration of the authoritative re¬ 
quirements of Bible teaching, it is only necessary 
to add that the Church Canons (1004) tc- 
quncd schoolmasters should take the boys lo 
church on Sunday and Holy Days, whol e the 
Bible was rend, and on cvciy other day lo instill 
"fiucli sentences or Iloly Sculpture i\s shall be 
most expedient" Since every sclioolmnstei, 
public or private, had to possess the Bishop's 
license before ho was allowed to leach, the 
teaching of the Bible nncl catechism {cjv.) and 
oilier Biblical instillation wns officially fully 
provided for John Brinsley (q.v ) in the 
Liuhii Lilcranus (1612) (chap x\n) describes 
the method of benching Bible history in schools, 
and recommends a textbook, — Eusebius 
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Pftgib'a History of the Bible (briefly collected by books. Meantime, the fceachcis os ft whole, in 
way of question and nnawer) Tlic boys wcio the English bccondary ami elementary schools, 
to lead a page every night and to be cxeicisod in contmuo Bible institution, whilst the schools 
iL in the manner of ontochisin teaching, and ho which were foimerly voluntary schools con- 
speaks of the "delight" children took in it tunic their denominational teaching (including 

ChttrlesHoolo (m lG0O) f inovcry form through- the Bible), but with a conscience clause in opera- 
ouh the grammar school, prescribes the read- tion 

mg of a Latin oi Greek chapter of the New Germany. — Although religious instruction 
Testament. Evciy boy should take his turn m formed part of the school curriculum m Gcr- 
1 ending in English a chapter before the whole many from a very eaily date, there \a no evi- 
school Questions arc to be naked on wlinb dencc that the use of the Iiiblc was included, 
ho *3 been read, and the boys aio to be encouraged The Commandments, the Creed, nnd Lbc Patcr- 
to "pose " one another on it. The boys of the poster, with n catechism, made up Lhc religious 
whole /ouh should carry a Mcmoruih Biblicum Jiistriielion To Llir^ was added some knowl- 
m their pocket, by which they may know in edge of the essentials of the church service 

what chapters to find any passage. In fact, it is very probable llmt the mnionty of 

When the charity schools (q ui) were cstab- the priests had little knowledge of the Bible, 
hahed nt the beginning of the eighteenth century. In the sixteenth century Ciooico of Anhalt 
a textbook wns designed for the multitude (1507-1553) was able to say, rr So far as tho 
nous schools (said to have reached later to pastors and priests nro concerned, it (the Bible) 
2000) by Dr. Talbot, called 3Vic Chilian would have been extinguished M At il later 
Schoolmaster, The Bibio curiiculum included period it became tho policy of the Church to 
tlie learning by JicfirL of select Psalms. In- restrict the BjbJo only to the priesls (fico 
slond of hymns they sang Psalms 95, 100, 08, fourth rule of Council of Trent) The Dicth- 
nnd G7 From the Psalter they proceeded to ion of tho Common Lifo ( gv ) wcic pci haps 
tile New Testament. Those who arc “pretty among tha first within the folds of the (Jlmrch 
perfect ,J m reading arc to learn, u in convenient who attempted to bring the Bible to the people 
portions," the Sermon on the Mount. Some Gcihnrd von Zutphen (1357-1398), a friend of 

arc to bo called on to give accounts of Christ's Gcrhaid Grooto and himself one of the Brethren, 

miincles and parables (with the inoml ftpph- s ay a, “ Tina la the begriming and found n tion of 
calions), and the "remarkable stones in tho Christian public education, that the people 
historical books of the Old Testament. They read the Bible in the vernacular/' In the schools 
may read the Old Testament aiul learn by heart with which the Brethren wero connected tho 
select chapters of tho Pioverbs or Ecclesiastes S crip tinea were taught, according loBLunn (q*v ), 
and other historical passages as chosen by their in the following order Gospel of St, Matthew. 
masters " Acts, St John, Pauline Epistles, the Old nnd 

In the nineteenth century the elementary New Testaments-. Blit it remained for the Ile- 
schoola of England and Wales wore chiefly for mod churches to extend tho use of the Bible 
under tho influence of the National Society Long before Luther's days the Hussites had 
foT Promoting the Education of the Poor in tho insisted on the importance of a knowledge of the 
Principles or tho Established Church (go) Bible. But it was through the services of 
(mcoipoTfttod in 1817) and tho British and Lnlhcr and his collaborators llmt the study of 
Foreign School Society (q v ) (founded in 1813), tho Bible ultimately became identified with pub- 
which was nonscclarmn, but lcligious Both lie education, The esscnco of Luthcr'a ideas 
type's of schools taught the Bible In 1870. on the subject is contained in Ins Letter to 
the "School Board " system (.q o ), consisting of the Nobles, “Above nil in schools of nil kinds the 
members elected by tho ratepayers ad hoc, chief nnd most common lesson should be tho 
supplemented tho previous supply of schools by Scnpturcs, and for young boys the Gospel, 
lcquiiing schools to be elected by public author- But where the Iloly Scriptures are not the rule, 
dies whcrcvci the accommodation was deficient. I advise no one to send his child ** Tho process 
In schools established by rf school boards" no of introducing the Biblo was, however, slow, 
clcnoinmutiQiial leligious teaching could bo for it wns difficult in many cases to secure 
given, but the Bible could be and ordinarily wns copies, and in moit instances the chief emphasis 
taught, though a child could clmm exemption continued to be placed on the Catechism The 
By tho education not of 1002, which consolidated numerous school and church ordinances of the 
the whole system of voluntary schools with period took up Luther's call, and a reference 
those established by the old school boards, so to religious instruction and the teaching of 
as to bring all Public Elcmontary schools under the Scriptures is contained in nearly nil The 
the county and municipal councils, subatan- Brunswick church ordinance (.1528) prescribes 
tially tho general teaching of the Bible m all vernacular schools with two teachers to give 
elementary schools is left untouched, A see- religious instruction, according to the Lubeck 
tion of the population is in favor of a solely church ordinances (1531) teachers in vermicular 
secular system (excluding the Eiblo from the schools must leach religion^ the Po mm era Ilian 
curriculum), whilst another section fayors tho church ordinances (1538) permit the couhcub to 
teaching of tho Bible as a literary collection of approve writing schools, provided the Psalms, 
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passages from the Bible, find the CnLechisin The penod of enlighLenment saw a continu- 
arc taught ThoSchleswig-Holstein chinch ordi- anco of the issue of biblical histories but of a 
lmnecs (1542) contnin the following, fl Schools are new type While the older histones had aimed 
places where childicn should be taught nml their to reproduce the tone and language of the Bible, 
soiiU be converted to tho Gospel,” But it H the uciver publications tended to be cither 
rare Lo find the study of tho Bible as a whole in extremely rationalistic or mere theological 
schools of any type This century is remark- disquisitions Dmtor (q,v) objected lo both 
able for the appearance of "primers ” and types, and insisted on the personal nppenl of 
fl selections from the Bible ” Thus Melanch- the Bible, which lie rcguided ns the source of 
thon'a Handbook foi Children contained the Christian faith, inoinl advice, ns good practice 
A, B, C, tho PatcrnosLer, Avc Mnrm, Matthew in rending, excellent for formation of taste, 
y/vii, Romans xii, John xui, mul Pi aim covn. and as a center round which to gioup olheT 
Trotzendorf (q v.) issued a Rosan um contcttum subjecls. Edicts were not wanting to iutro- 
ex rosis decephs ex Paradiso Domini proposilum ducc the Leaching of tho biblical histories in 
pucris cfifcc/iiinicuis in schola Goldbergcrm (a schools Thus edicts were issued m Prussia 
rose-garden of roses culled from the Qatden of the in 1716, Saxony 1724, Brunswick 1733 Bil- 
Lord for the religious indntchon of boys al the heal maps and pictures wcic used, and nil man- 
GuhWerg School) Ncander (q u.) also issued a ner of subjects wcie grouped round the inslruc- 
Bumlnv bc,Igc.Uqi\ of Biblical pass ages — Epi- tiou in ScapUuc. The Prussian (leneral- 
lomo Chroniconnn , In 1577 there appeared a landschulrcglemetil, 1763, decreed that the 
Ihblischcr Auszuq oder Ihstonen mil Jhldern teacher should tell stones from the Bible and 
(BibficaZ selections or Histones with pictures) should make the necessary applications This 
by II Beyer or Frankfort, a type of book which measure was reinforced in 1773, and the New 
boon gained in papular favor, Thus the schools Testament was to be taught in the lower and 
rather employed tho selections Limn the Diblo tho Old Testament in the upper grades, In 
itself, except in Lhc upper elassos of Latin schools, 18L4 a Prussian Oidinnnqc put a check to the 
where, however, it was Btudied in Latin rather usa of the rationalistic histories, and insisted 
as a medium of language instruction in ac- that nil childrcu in elementaiy schools should 
coidancc with the suggestions of Mclnnehthon, know tho New and the Old Testament by the 
The selections most frequently made included lime of confirmation The histones, however, 
ii few Psalms, tho Pioveibs of Solomon, and continued to be used until the Regulations of 
pruts of Lhc Gospels which would lend them- 1854 put an end to the use of any tiling but Lhc 
selves to easy memorisation and would servo Bible In 1872 the decree enfoiccdthc LcqgIi- 
to mculcato moral lessons. ing of stories from Genesis, the lives of Moses, 

If the sixteenth ecnfcuiy saw Lhc introduction David, and Jesus, and mtcicsting parts of the 
of biblical selections, the next two centuries Bible na a whole in biblical language in the 
were periods m which biblical histones with- lower grades, and of the Bible itself in the upper 
out number flourished, with and without lllus- grides Similar provisions wero made in 
trations, Duke Ernst oT Gotha (n i/.) had a Saxony in 1874 The ability with which 
pictorial biblical history published, and tho children of 14 can repeat passages from the 
School Method provided that " If the Bible or Bible, and quoLc very frequently chapter and 
biblical histones cun be had in tchools,” then verse, is adequate testimony to the care and 
tho older children should lend m them, but Attention which tuc now pAid to the teaching 
only those chapters winch are Tend in church M of the " only and peculiar Book *' of Luther 
Sprnci (q v ) also advocated thcuac of picLurca, in the elementary schools, Four hours a 
and particularly the lending of Lhc Old Testa- week aic given Lo leligioua instruction in Lhc 
merit Tranche (ICurzer unrt Emfnliipcr elementary schools of rruBsia, nml these nrclnilD 
Unlerrichi) would teach the Bible as soon as Bible teaching In the high schools a similar 
children could read, whilo Comemus (Great distribution of tho work, scriptural stones in 

Didactic, chap, 29) lcgardcd "the Holy Scrip- tho lower sections, parts of tho Old and New 

Lurra ni the alpha and omega Tor all Christian Testament in the middle, and qh intensive 

schools/ 1 Among the most popular biblical ptudy of the whole Bible m the upper sections, 

histones were Ihoso of Geuenius (Dibhsche is made, but only 2 hours a week arc devotee! 
Ilislarien des alien wid neuen Testaments, to religious instruction aa a whole in each 
1G5S, 3d ed 1719), and Ilubner (Zwamol zwei class, 

undfunfzig avserhsejie bihhschc Ilislonen, 1714). France —Aa in all other coimtnca, bo in 

Tho Bible itself did not become a common France, education in the Middle Ages was on a 

reading book for any class of society until tho leligioua basis, and remained under clerical 

foundation at Halle of the Cana tern Inatitu- control down to modern times The Statules 
Iron, 1712 The condition of things at the of tho University of Pans of 1608 contain an 

beginning of the eighteenth ceniury is illu- arliclo to the cJTcot that " all the heads of 

ininntod by the statement in the Wtlrttemberg colleges shall see to it that the children and 
School Ordinance) of 1729 that H many cliilchcn youth bo instructed in religion by cnpablo 
never see a Bibla in their lives or know what tencheTfl and clergy, and that on each day at the 
R to li usual hour according to the custom established 
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by oui ancestors divine service be pci formed 
and the scholars assist thereat not only on 
Sundays and festival days, but also on other 
days 11 So much of the Bible lyns taught as 
wits thought proper by the Catholic hierarchy. 
In the eighteenth century begun the dismissions 
on the value ol religious instruction for moral 
training The strongest advocate for the 
retention of rcljgioUB instruction wa<3 Boltin 
in TraiiS dcs Etudes (1720), who originated 
the expression, representative of the opinion 
of the university at that lime, u no instruction 
without education, no education without 
religion/' In 17G2, at the time of the agiLation 
against, the Jesuits, tho Parliament naked the 
universities to frame a course of study embody¬ 
ing religion, morals, and sciences, Thu Revo¬ 
lution tended to exclude religion entirely from 
the schools And put in its place " morals and 
natural law " (1792) and ** icpublican morals ,J 
(1791) As soon as public opinion could 
express itself freely, it appeared that many 

f jarents refused to send their children to 11 irre- 
igious" schools. In 1910 n royal ordinance re¬ 
introduced religion into the school. Biblical in¬ 
struction wag incLuded under the term "sacred 
history ’* (histone sainte ), In another decree of 
IS 10 it was demanded that all primary teachers 
nniflt know sacred history, including tho Old 
and New Testaments In 1633 tho eamo 
provision was renewed, and tho importance 
attached to the subject may be realized from 
the following statement, ff geography and his¬ 
tory mo necessary ideas and form part of 
religious instruction whioh necessarily supposes 
some acquaintance with this field" (1934) 
In 1S36 it was emphasized in mi ordinance of 
Juno 23 that religious education forma part of 
primary instruction. Similai decrees and ordi¬ 
nances were reported in 1850 and 1851. On 
Aug 17, 1851, religious instruction was de¬ 
fined ns including catechism and elements of 
sacred history and tho rending of the gospel. 
By tho secularizing law of Mar 2B, 1992, 
moral and civic instruction replaced religion. 
The public primary schools are open to all, and 
ought to be independent of all dcnominations. 
Thursday, however, was to be freo, and on that 
day children could be sent to their scycinl de¬ 
nominational institutions for religious .instruc¬ 
tion, Private schools wero still permitted to 
giVG j religious instruction. In 1987 teachers be¬ 
longing to religious corpointions were excluded 
from the public schools About the same time 
the references to God woro eliminated from tho 
programs for moral instruction. In sccondnry 
schools religious instruction wna removed from 
the class time in IS SO, but by a decree of 1881, 
the wishes of pnront 3 were allowed to regulate 
tho system by which tho clergy wcto admitted 
to givo instruction in religion outside school 
hours 

By the associations law of July 1, 1001, 
religious orders had to apply for special author¬ 
ization from the government for the continuance 


of their oxistonce and work, and the govern¬ 
ment exercised its power to refuse authorization. 
By the law of July 8, 1 DO I, fill teaching orders 
wero to be suppressed within ten years, The 
result ia that tho State now has a monopoly in 
schools, Qnd religious instruction, including the 
Bible, is entirely eliminated. 

United States,—The reading of the Biblo 
in the jiublic schools either bv the teacher or 
the pupils, usually as a form of opening or clos¬ 
ing exercise, lma long been a common feature 
of American public education. In n number 
of the colonics the ability to read the Bible 
was the standard of efficiency, and one of tho 
evident nuns of public instruction as expressed 
in legislative enactments. (See Colonial Pb- 
nroD in Ameiucan Education.) Usually tho 
King James version has been omployed for 
this purpose, and frequently in addition thereto 
or in heu thereof specially prepared texts con¬ 
taining extracts therefrom have been used 

Sinco about 1940 considerable objection has 
been, raised to this practice, especially by thoso 
who have not belonged to the dominant religious 
faith of given coni muni tips. The opposition has 
been strongest in our larger cities Frequently 
individual communities have attempted Lo 
settle such controversies on a purely political 
or majority basis Again, various forms of 
compromises have been resorted to, by oily, 
county, nnd district boards of educational 
control. From the local coimnumtica Lho con¬ 
test has been earned to the slate legislatures, 
to the voice of the people of entire a tales, 

Two general lines of policy can be detected in 
tho sLnle legislation dealing therewith. One 
forbids the use of any books in the public 
schools calculated to Tavor the religious tenets 
of any particular religious sect, leaving it to 
the courts to determine in any particular case 
whether or not a book was sectarian To Lhis 
closs belong the enactments as noted of the 
following states * Alabama (Act Mar. 4, 1903), 
Arizona (Sess Laws 1S70, No 61, see, 38), 
Arkansas (Act Apr. 29, 1873, see. 52), Califor¬ 
nia (Act May 3, 1955), Colorado (Gen RLnt. 
1883, eh. xcvii), Idaho (8 eh Laws 1907, 
p. B2), Indiana (Acts 1980, p. 71), Kansas 
(Mar 10, 1997, eh. 170, bcc. 4), Kentucky 
(Apr. 1, 1872), Massachusetts (Mar. 10, 
1827), Mississippi (Sell LawB 100G, see. 4595), 
Montana (Act Jan 12, 1872), Nevada (Com¬ 
piled Laws 1900, see 1323), New Hampshire) 
(Rev .Slat 1842, eh. 73, see, 12), New York 
(Apr. 18, 1843), North Carol inn (Tcvisal 1873, 
eh, 08, see 59), North Dakota (Pol, Code 1900, 
gee G04), Oklahoma (Laws 1908, No 331), 
South Carolina (Revised Stilt 1873, eh. xxxv, 
sac. 5), Tennessee (Act Apr 13, 1899), Vir¬ 
ginia (certain counties) (Act Mar. 20. 1847), 
Washington '"Act Nov. 28, 1883), Wisconsin 
(Act Mar. 31, 1883). 

The other policy, while forbidding tho use 
of sectarian books, hna left the way open for Lho 
use of the Bible, ciLher by declaring that it 
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should not ho considered a sectarian hook nor 
excluded, or by leaving its uao to the option 
of individual communities. Soma times it has 
made the use of the Bible mandatory, bub has 
provided that the reading therefrom shall nob 
consume more than a specified number of min¬ 
utes daily, and shall not be accompanied by 
any comments. Sometimes it has provided 
that those who object to reading the particular 
version employed, or being picsent whilo it is 
being lead, because of conscientious scruple a, 
shall be excused therefrom, No Law has ever 
been passed by any state legislature, specifically 
excluding the Bible by name from use ill tllo 
public schools. 

The following states have declared by 1 uty 
that the Bible should not be excluded, or have 
made its use mnmlntoiy m the schools; Honda 
(Act Jan 30, I860), Crcoigin (Code 1805, 
see. 1305, Indiana (Aet Mar G, 1865), Iown, 
(Revised Stut 1873, sec 1701), Louisiana 
(Revised St at 1870, sec 1288), Massachusetts 
(Gen SLafc 1850, eh. 38, see 27), Mississippi 
(Act July 4, 1870), New York (city) (Act May 
7, 1844), North Dakota (Pol. Code IS00, see 
754), West Virginia (Act Feb 20, 1SGG). 

Tha fallowing states have made the use of the 
Bible optional or permissivo, according to the 
wishes of each community Kansas (Act 
Apr. 7,1870), Ncav Jersey (Act Apr 30,1844), 
North Dakota (Pol, Code 1800, see 754), 
Oklahoma (Act Feb 10, 1S95 )j South Dakota 
(Pol. Code 1003, see. 2423). 

The following states have provided by law 
foT excusing tho3Q who have objections on 
conscientious grounds from attendance on the 
rending of the Bible Florida (Act Jan 30,1800), 
Iowa (Rev. Stab. 1873, sec. L7G4), Louisiana 
(Rev Stab. 1870, sec. 128S), Massachusetts 
(Act Mar ft, 1802), North Dakota (Seas Laws 
1890, eh. G2, see. 134) 

The above lists of citations to legislation in 
various states arc given to illustrate the various 
ways in which legislating have sought to deal 
with a common problem The lists mo typical, 
not entirely complete, nor do the citations 
repicsent the present status in all eases. 

Not only the laws but Lbe constitutions as 
well of a large maionty of the states have fclb 
the influence and show the effects of this opposi¬ 
tion to the loading of the Bible m Lhc public 
schools And it is to the constitutions, together 
with the judicial decisions interpretative thereof, 
rather than to the laws, that we must Look m 
order to discover the final attitude of IhcAnici- 
ican states upon this question For questions 
involving, as Lliis ono does, Lhc religious element 
individual religious rights, are so fundamental 
m their nature that nothing short of an appeal to 
the fundamental law of the land enn afford a 
solution. The laws represent as it were an inter¬ 
mediate step, an attempt to deni with n new 
problem The culminating stage 1ms been tho 
incorporation of provisions in our state consti¬ 
tutions dealing therewith 


These constitutional provisions me much, 
less specific than arc those contained in the laws, 
Only one state, Mississippi, mentions the Bible 
specifically in this connection, m her constitu¬ 
tion. Tho constitution of 1S90, Art 3, see. 1G, 
reads as follows " No religious test as a quali¬ 
fication for office shallcvoi be required; and no 
preference shall be given by law to any lcli- 
giaua sect oi modo of worship; but the free 
enjoyment of all religious sentiments and the 
diffeient modes of xvoislup shall be heLd bacred, 
The rights hereby secured shall not be construed 
to justify acta of licentiousness injurious to 
morals or dangerous to the pence and safety of' 
tile state, or to exclude tho Iloly Bible from use 
in the public schools of this slate. 11 Only ono 
state constitution, that of Idaho, specially men¬ 
tions sectarian textbooks. In the constitution 
of 1S99, Art, IX, see. G, states. M No leligious 
test or qualification shall over bo rcqunccl of 
any person ns a condition of admission Into 
any public, educational institution of the state, 
either as teficlicr or student; aiul no teacher or 
student of any such institution shall cvci bo 
required to attend or paiticipatCJn any religious 
service whatever No sectarian or rchgioiiB 
tenets or doctrines shall ever bo taught in the 
public schools, nor shall any distinction oi clas¬ 
sification of pupils be made on account of race 
or color. Na books, papers, tracts, oi docu¬ 
ments of a political, sectarian, oi denomina¬ 
tional diameter shall be used oi introduced in 
any schools established undci the provisions 
of this article, nor shall any teacher in nny 
dibtrict lccclvc nny of the public school money a 
in which the schools have not been taught in 
accordance with this article.” 

All of our state constitutions, however, guar- 
iinteo religious freedom; II dircclly forbid 
ioctnnan instruction in the public schools; 28 
forbit^ the appropriation of public money 
to religious or scctniinn schools. .So the ques¬ 
tion ns to whether the Bible shall be used in 
or excluded Loin the public school becomes 
in all the states but Mississippi a question for 
the courts to determine, on constitution^ 
grounds. If its use constitutes sectarian ldi- 
gious instruction, if its contents favor the tends 
of any par tie ul m religious faith, or if l La use 
hi a public school constitutes such school aplaco 
of religious worship, or a ichgioiia seminary, 
or if such use violates the piinciplc of ichgioiia 
fieedom, then under fcho existing constitutions 
the Bible, sib well as any oilier book so violating 
the fund amen tn l law of the laud, must be ex¬ 
cluded from the public schools 

The com b decisions in this mntteT are nu¬ 
merous and conflicting The most important 
ones upholding the rending of the Bible arc the 
following — 

In tho cuse of McCormick v. Hurt decided in 
Illinoia in 1880, a Catholic child wns suspended 
from school for non-observance of n rule of tho 
board of trustees lenuiring all pupils to Inv 
aside their books and remain quiet duiing 15 
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minutes in the morning while tho teacher read schools for 15 minutes nt the close of each 
as a morning exercise fiomtha King James day's session, as a supplemental tovLbook on 
version of the Bible, Pupils were not ic- reading, of n book entitled fl Headings from tlin 
quirod to be present dining the leading, but Bible," emphasizing the moral precepts of the 
if present must observe the rule The action Ten Commandments, when the teacher is for- 
of the board in suspending the child was upheld bidden to make any comment upon tlic matter 
by the couit (05 111 p. 263 ) therein contained, and is required to excuse 

In the case of Mooic u Munroe mid another from that pint of the session any pupil upon 
itwnshcld by the Supreme Coui t of Iowa in 1864 application of his parent or guardian, is not a 
that a parent having two children m a public violation of the stale constitution. (118 Mich, 
school, where bile Bible was Tcad by tho teachers 660 ) A somewhat similar decision was given in 
every morning along with other religious exer- Pennsylvania in 1SS5 in Hart v, School District 
cisca, but whose children were not required to of Sharpsville, and in Texas in 1003 in Church 
attend such leading nor take part therein, was v Bullock. (109 S W p, 115 ) 
not entitled to an injunction preventing such In Nc^slc v Ilunn ei al, the Malinmng County 
reading and religious exercises. (N W Rep. Court of Common Pleas of Ohio decided in 1804 
20, li 475 ) that, na tho legislature had placed the lnanage- 

Thc aupiemo court of Kansas decided a some- ment of tho public schools exclusively in the 
what similar ease in 1904 in the ease of Billai d control of diicctors, trustees, and boards of 
v Board of Education (76 Kail, p 422) In 1905 education, the courts had no authority to mtcr- 
thcSupreme Court of Kentucky held mtliecaso fere against a legulation duly adopted by tho 
of llackotfc f. Brockvillo Graded School Distncfc board of education requiring portions qf tho 
that a public school opened with player and tho Bible to be lead m the schools of the district 
reading without comment of passages from as an opening exercise It was not in violnLion 
the King James translation of tho Bible, during of tho constitution of Ohio nor of the United 
which pupils were not required to attend, was States (Nm Prius Reptg. Vol I, 1804-1895, 
not a place of worship nor weic its teachers p, 110.) 

minis Lei s of religion within the meaning of con- The most notable decisions opposing the lead- 
slilution, Par. 5, providing that no person ing of the Bible in the public ichools arc tho 
should be compelled to attend any place of following 1 — 

worship or contribute to the support of a niiiiis- In PfcilTcr v, The Doaul of Education of 
ter of religion, Dctioit, a decision which we have already 

In Donahue u Richards ct al tho Supreme referred to as sustaining theiiplit or the Board 
Coin t of Maine held in 1854 that tho power to of Education to introduce into the public 
select books and require them to be load was schools a book called " Readings from tho Bible/' 
vested by law in tho school committee Thnt there was a dissenting opinion hied by Judge 
tho use of the Bible ns a reading book was Moore which rends in pint as follows "Tho 
not interference with religious belief any more elements of our population arc so divcisc, com- 
tlmn was reading tho mythology of Greece or prising n,s it does Protest nil is, Homan Cnth oh eg, 
llainc Furthermore the requirement of uni- Ilcbicus, atheists, orthodox Chrifltmnfl, lietor- 
forimty in reading books wna u reasonable odox Christians, and all shades of ichgious 
request A Catholic child therefore who was belief — that no system of religion can be taught 
expelled from school by Lhc school committee which w oulcl not be objcolionnblG to many of 
for refuging to road from the Piotcstant version them. It M said tlifiL tho school board has 
of the Sciipluros, alleging conscientious scruples leinovcd nil objection to the lcligious exercises 
ns the grounds of refusal, and who offered to read embraced in tho stated lending of tins ichgious 
from the Douay version, was not entitled to book by excusing those children, whose parents 
any ledress. (Are 38, p 379 ) may request it, bom joining in it If it is the 

The police court of Boston in the ca.sc of duty of the schools under the oidiimncc of 1787 
Cum moil wealth a. Cook decided m 1859 Lhnt to teach religion, it is not easy to her how this 
a teacher in the public schools of Boston hud duty can be abdicated how some can bo ex- 
a right to onfoico n regulation of the school cusecl from it, Children should lie taught to 
committee requiring pupils in the public schools feai God and to love then fellow men They 
to learn the Ten Commandments and repent should bo made familiar with the truths of the 
them once a week, and was justified in inflicting Bible They should be instructed to remember 
corporal punishment upon a child who refused their Creator in the days of their youth, nncl to 
to repeat the Ten Commandments, even though observe his commandments. But this is a 
the icfusal was based on conscientious ohjee- branch of education which m not within the 
tion on the part of the child to the version of province of the Slate It belongs to Lhc parents, 
the Bible used, and oven though he acted undei the home, the Sunday school, the mission, and 
the direction and with tho authority of the the church.” (118 Mich, p 560.) 
father in making such refusal, (7 Am, L Ilcg In State ex rcl Freeman v Behovo, a decision 
p 417.) rendered by tha supreme court nf Nebraska m 

In Pfcifler v Board of Education of Detroit, 1003 iseontamed the following "The point whore 
189S, it was held that the use m the public the courts may rightfully interfere to present, 
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the use of fcho Bible in a public school, is wlicre 
legitimate use hns dcgeneinted mto nbuHo,— 
where a teacher employed to give secular instruc¬ 
tion lins violated tlic constitution by becoming 
a sectarian propagandist, The Bible was not 
read as mere literature The rending, the 
prayers, and the hymns were intended to bo 
devotional The teacher felt it was not right 
to open school in any other way It wns a 
mattCT of conscience with her. It was an act 
of worship. The court holds this to be sec¬ 
tarian insti action. Exercises by a teacher in 
a public school, in a school building, in school 
hours, and In tha presence of the pupils, con¬ 
sisting in the rending ol passages from the Bible, 
singing of son^s nntl hymns, and offering pmyer 
to tjm Deity, in accordance with tho doctrines, 
beliefs, customs, or usages of sectarian churches 
or religious organizations are forbidden by the 
constitution of this state. The law does not 
forbid fcho ubc of tho Bible in either version in 
thej schools. Bccnuso its use uiny bo abused ia 
no reason for shutting ifc out. The alleged 
viqlfition must in every case be pioved. En¬ 
forced attendance upon religious service is for¬ 
bidden by the constitution, and pupils in a 
public school cannot be lcquired either to 
attend such services or to join in them. A 
teacher in a public school being vested during 
school hours with n general autlioiity over his 
pupils, his requests arc practically commands 
The right of the relntor has been infringed, 
"Without his consent and oyer hia protest, his 
children have been compelled to attend Divine 
worship, and to participate in it/ 1 (03 N, W. 
p. iflo.) 

la Stevenaan u. Hanycn, a Pennsylvania 
CQac decided in 1SQ5, objection had been made 
to tho alternate rending of the Bible ns a morn¬ 
ing exercise, the reciting of Bible passages and 
fcho flinging of Gospel hymns, on the grounds 
tlmt tins constituted sectarian instruction, 
The objection waa upheld by the court. (Penn, 
Co Court Repts., Vol. XVI, p 180.) 

A lengthy decision rendered by a Wisconsin 
court in 1800 in the ease of State ex rel, 
\Ve'i33 and Olheig u The District Beard of 
EdgCTton, is probably the moat impoitant, or at 
least the most quoted, of these decisions. The 
court round as fallows: — 

Tho use nl any version of tho Bible tie □ Loxlbaok in 
public schools and Lho slated reading Ihcrcof in such 
sepals by Lbc teachers, without restriction. tliou&h un- 
arcompnnicd by any comment, has a tendency to In¬ 
cident Q sootnriDTi ideas within thD meaning a I fjeo. 3, 
eh 152, of Llie Laws of 1S83, and is sectarian inslruo- 
lion within tho meaning □/ Sea, 3, Art X, of Llio eoiiflU- 
Uition The fncfc Hull tho children of the petitioners 
ora at liberty to withdraw from lho schoolroom dur¬ 
ing the reiidliiK of Lho Bible does not remove tho 
nruiind of complaint, The stated reading of the BihlB 
a? n textbook in lho puliluj schools may bo worship, and 
the lohoDlhouan thereby become, for the lima being, a 
IJlutfO of worship within tho meaning of See, 10, Art, I, 
of tho constitution, and lo such use of tho Bchoolhouso 
lilt 1 llNpayera, who oro compelled to md In Its erection 
nnd in Lho maintenance of the school, hava w legal right 
to object. Children of poor parents who ara by law 
praflllciilly obliged to attend Lho public schools would, 


if mi ah reading wore permitted, be compelled to attend 
a place of worship contrary to See IB, Art, I, of the con¬ 
stitution Such rending being religious liialrurlion 
tho money draw'll from tho state treasury for Llio H up- 

K ort of ft school m which the Bible ia so rend ia for tho 
ene.fi t of a religious seminar v within Llie menmno of said 
flection, In considering - whether such rending of tile Bible 
ia seaUdan Instruction, the book will bo regarded nq a 
wholo, because tho whole Ill bio, without exception, bus 
been designated fta a Lcxthoolc for use m the Edgorlcn 
bcIiooIb, and the claim of tlie school board is, BubstimllidLy 
Lliat tho whole contents thereof may be bo read therein 
ll Ihc tenchcra bo elect This being so it js quite im- 
material if Llio porLlona thereof set o u t in tho return as 
llio only portions tliua far read nrc not scrtiulan Tho 
term sectarian iiislrucLion in the constitution ninid- 
feally refers exaliiBiyely lo ineLruclion in rollglous doc- 
trluea, and the prohibition la only mined at such Instruc¬ 
tion as ib sectarian, tlmt is la Bay, instruction in reli¬ 
gious doctrines which nro believed by sumo religious fleets 
and rejected by oLliers Hrnco to teach the existence 
of a Supremo Being of infinite wisdom, power, and good¬ 
ness, nnd that it la the highest duly of nil men lo adore, 
obey, nnd lo\e him, is not sectarian, because all reli¬ 
gious accta so behove and tench, Tho instruction be¬ 
comes sectarian when It ^oea furlbor and inculcalrs 
doctrines or dogma concerning which Ilia religion eecIb 
are In conlJlrt This we untlcrsUnd to bo tha mann¬ 
ing of ihc constitutional provision Furthermore, there 
ia mwx-U iw tlva MWa xdvUAv cawwwt Vw c\wKfct\smw.l to 
BPctanan There enn be no \alkj ohjcclion to Ilia uso 
of such mailer in the Beculnr instruction of pupils, 
Much of it had great historical and litciary value which 
may be thus utilized without violating theconsliluticriftl 
prohibition, It may also he u&ed Lo inculcate good 
morals — thnt la, our duLtca to each other — which may 
nrnl ought lo bo mculcaiad by the dLstnet achoola. No 
mure coin pie to code of morals exists than ia contained 
m tlio New- Testament whirli rcafTirma and emplinslzca 
tho moral obllgntioiia laid down in Hie ten command¬ 
ments Concerning the fundamental pilnciples of moral 
ethics, tho religious eecta da not disagree, (70 TVis 
P. 177.) 

The moat recent decision, that of the supremo 
court of Illinois m June, 1910, in granting n writ 
of mandamus to the Roman Catholic pedliouera 
of Winchester, Scott County, the Court stud, m 
granting the writ denied by tno lower court,— 

Thn exorcises mentioned In the pcLitlon constitute 
worship. They are the ordinmy forma of worship usu¬ 
ally practised by Protestant Christum de nominal ions. 
Their compulsory performance would bn n violation or 
tha constitutional guaranty of the free exorciBQ nrnl 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship Oua 
does" not enjoV tho free cxerciBa of religious worship 
who ia compelled to jam in any form of religions wor¬ 
ship, IC those, cxerema of reading the Bible, joining In 
prayer, and the singing of hymns were performed in a 
elm rel i, there lvould bo no doubt of their religious clinr- 
neter, and that cliarnctor Is noL changed by the placn 
of their perform an co. If the pel it loners 1 children nro 
Tcciuircd to loll! ill. tho acta qf wotahip, as alleged in llio 
peUlian, they ara deprived of the frredom of religious 
warship RUarantcod to them by tho ConBllLulion. Tho 
wrong arises not out of tho particular version of tha 
Bible or form ol prayer used, but out of the compulsion 
to join in any form of worship The free enjoyment oi 
religious w'orahlp includes freedom n.ot to worahiji. 

In general then we may say tlmt the Bible is 
read in the public schools of most of our states, 
but usually only as an opening or closing 
exercisCj in which no comment may be made 
by the teacher; that whether ifc shall be rend 
or not is largely determined by the local au¬ 
thorities, that those children who object to 
attendance on such reading arc excused there¬ 
from j that in some states tho court decisions 
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piohibit iba use in the schools, and that in those 
wlicic the decisions allow it, the purely formal 
manner in which it is compelled to ha used has 
tie true Led flora, its uso a considel able portion, 
if not all, of the leligioua and moral value once 
commonly attributed thereto, and that the 
tendency is to 1 educe it moie and more to a 
purely litormy level 

I\ W,,I L K , and S. W B 
See Moral Education, Religious Educa¬ 
tion; Reformation, Education and the 

Refers n.ce9 i — 

BuiaaoN, F, E Dictionnmrc de pedagogic ctd'Intima¬ 
tion. Prunairc, Vol. I, Ft I (PmJa, 1887) 

Drx, Fn Oeschickta dnr Schulbibcl, In Plldayaoische 
Ze\i- midi Siredfraacn, Vol 4, (Ciollrn, lflO^O 
Dunuv, A, L' I nslruchan Pubtiquo ct la Rholution 
(Pans, IH82 ) 

GnKAnD La LSoisIatian de l’Instruction. Pnmairo en 
France (Pans, 1000) 

Jour/inl of Ed\icatinn (London,) April, 1010 Tlio 

Fronch Sohaols Dcbule 

Meiitz, CS Das Schulwesen dcr deidschcn Reformation. 
(IIcKtiiUiera, 1002) 

Pain run. F V N Luther oil Ed weapon, (rinlndd- 
plun. 1SBD) 

Report of V S Commissioner of Education, 1SSS-1SS9; 
1800-1601 , 1005. 

Sadleh, M E Moral Instruction and Tratiuno in 
Schools Essay on tho Jliblo in Elementary Schools, 
VdI I (London, 100S ) 

Schumann, G, Gesch\chle lies /fclicnonsiiMfern'cA/Ji in 
Kclir, C Qcschichtc (ler McthodiL dcs deutachen 
VolKsschiduntcrrichtSf Vol VI (GoLha, 1800,) 
Sicaud, L'AnnB, L’Education Morale cl Cuagire azaut 
cl pendant la Revolution (Puns, 1664) 

IVvtson, Fohtkh Tho Enatisk Grammar Schools up 
to 1000 (Cnmljralge, 100H ) 

Tho literature euncermnff the Amencan experience 13 
chiefly cunlruverslnl in character, and ia Jaiind widely 
BcnUered in periodicals (900 Poole's Index) Among 
these rany bo nolod llio following : — 

Atlantic Monthly , Vol, 25, p 036, 71 James. 

Forum, Vol. 7, pj>, 52-flO II, E Manning, 

Forum, Vol 7, pn 11D-133 G P. Fisher 
N. E, A Proceeding, 1859.1). 10 ; 1SGD, p, ID ; 1872, 
p 20. 1675, iJ. 122 i 1880, u. Ml ; 1889, p. 07; 
18B0, p 143 , l«0l r p. 109 

The rukhLiowri nlrreucea of legn) character nro given 
in lho lext of tha arLicle 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION. — 

The history of systematic bibliographical 
instruction begins With the recommendation 
made in 1S70 by Ralph AValdo Emerson that 
professorships of books should be established in 
colleges, The first institution to act upon this 
suggestion was the Umveiiuty of Michigan, 
where a course in "historical, irnilcrial, ft ml 
intellectual bibliography 11 was first offered 
011 c hour a week (luring tho second semester in 
18B2 

Instruction in this subject hnq been more 
fully developed at Cornell University than 
elsewhere, There the following t-lirco courses 
arc offered (1909-1010) 

1. Introduction to the Use of Bools —A 
systematic study of bibliographies, indexes, 
dictionaries, cyclopedias, etc ; including lho 
principles of classification, cataloguing, index¬ 
ing and preparing manuscript for printing, 
Lectures and cxcrciaca, First term, One hour, 


2 Laboratory Woih —Covering the same 
subjects as course 1, intended for students 
wishing move of the practical work. Open 
to students who have had course 1 Second 
term One hour. 

3 General Bihhograj)hy .—The miderinls and 
forms of books in ancient tunes, books in 
tho Middle Ages, block books, curly printed 
books, illustrated by examples of manuscripts 
and incunabula, book illustration, book 
bindings; form notation, systems of classifi¬ 
cation and cataloguing, gencial bibliographical 
aids Lectures, Second term One hour. 

The object of tins instruction 10 to gne 
(1) elementary instruction regarding Lho had 
of books,—leading, reference books, library 
methods; (2) advanced instruction rcgaiding 
the history of books and libraries. Professional 
and technical instruction in this subject relates 
specifically to librniy science u.), printing, etc 

The need of instruction regarding Uie u^c of 
books in hocondaiy schools, especially for those 
pupils who will not enter college, hna been 
recognized in Bcvcrul urban schools The 
course given in the Detroit Central High 
School Bince 1903 may be regarded as typical 
This provides foi S 40-minulc lcssolia during 
lho 4 ycaia' course upon the following subjects, 
(1) Pimple indexes, (2) Jfore complex indexes 
(3) Dictionaries mul simple handbooks of refer¬ 
ence (4) Encyclopedias, gencrnl and special, 
together with a few valuable eoUectionfi of 
encyclopedic nirangeincnt (5) Magazine in¬ 
dexes, (0) Annuals and a few special indexes 
(7) A very few reference hooks published by the 
United States Government (8) A review of 
the whole subject, with carefully selected 
reference questions for practice. W. D. J 

References — 

Ames, Anne S .and Josephine A Hatiibone liihlrue- 
L1011 in l lie utiu of reference books mid librium, 111 
High SlIicioIb, Library Juur naf, Vol 23, C 8C-D1, 
Aug , 1609 

Davih, 11 G, Touching bibliography In callcgea Li¬ 
brary Journal, 11. 280-291, Aug-Scpl , I860, 
Hopkins, Floiilnce M Methods of infltriicliun in 
tho uen of llifili School Libraries Pror N 
E, A , 1005, pp 658-804. Tho place of llie 
llbrarv in High School education, Li&rory Jaurriaf, 
35, 55-DO, Feb. 11)10 

ICciopuan, H L College iusI me lion In bibliography 
Library Journal, 22, G 1G5-100 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF EDUCATION — 

In addition to the references cited at the end 
of each nrticlo of this cyclopedia on which there 
ia literature of importance, a few general bib¬ 
liographies of rduealion should he mentioned 
A few of these are or first importance, and arc 
very useful to the student, Many of the books 
and articles cited at the end of the general arti¬ 
cles also contain special bibliographies of impor¬ 
tance Reference to such special bibhoEinpniea 
is given whenever one exists For additional 
references, some of the following general 
bibliographies, and in particular tho annual 
bibliograpliicaj will prove Ycry useful. 
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I, General BroLioanAPiiiES of Education 

1. Hall, G f Stanley, Bibliography of Education. 
SOD pp. (Boston, I860) A classified list of 
books and articles, in English, German, and 
French 

2 Mqnmje, Will 5 Dibhographu of /?ducahan 
202 pp (New York, 1B97,) International 
Educational Series, No, 42 A list of 3200 
bonks and pamphlets in ilia English languago 
only, classified under about 125 topics with 
author and subject index _ 

3, Lawrence, Fsadel, Classified Reading, 405 pp, 

(St Cloud, Minn,, 1B9&.) 'Divided into bbvqh 
B ections, ni follows: — 

A. Pedagogy and Psychology, 30 pp. 

IV Child Study, 40 pp, 

C Geography, 99 pp, 

D IIisLmy, 132. pp. 

E, English, 50 pp 
F NnLuro Study, 65 pp, 

G, Miscellany. 

Very full and useful on some subjects ; very incom¬ 
plete on others, (Ilcvicwed nt length In School 
JIceicu), Oct , 1800, p 479 ) 

4, Buisson, F Dichan jimro do ptdagogie cl d ’ 

instruction priniairc, Pt, I, t 1, pp 194-25]. 
(Pans, 1380-1867.) List of French eduenllonnl 
works, 1101-1879 

6, Aundt, Otto Verzcichnw dcr pddaoogischen 
Zelfsciirijtm, Jahrlntehcr, und Lehrerkafender 
DeiihcMaudj. (Jlcrllu, 1SD3 ) 

0, Loos, Joseph, Encyklaplidisches Handhuch dcr 
Erziehungahtmde, 2vals (Leipzig, 1000-1908.) 
Numerous citations io bools h follow cncli article, 

7 Rein, W Encj/c/opfldiacAes Ilandbuch der Ptida- 
yogik, 2d Ed , lOvuls (Lnngcnsalza, 1003-1000.) 
Numerous citations Lo German literature at tliG 
close of each article 

II. SrEClAt CATALOGUES OF iAirORTANT EdUCITIONAEi 
L uinAniEs — 

1. Boots on Education tn the Libraries of Columbia 
Cmi’ersi/tf,' 435 pp (New York, 1001.) 

A clnssificd list of about Id,000 LLles, and a. very 
useful bibliography 

2 MacDowell. Lillian Iqne Catalogue of the 

Pedagogical Library of the Board of Education 
of Philadelphia 625 pp, (Philadelphia, 1007 ) 
An analytical dicLlouury catalogue oT a library 
of aver 10,000 volumes of almost entirely 
English works 

3 Musee Pedaciooique, Catalogue dcs auvragea 

cl document a, 2 vols,, 1880, supplement, 1880. 
(Paris) 

4 Catalogue dc la bxbhothlque centrals dn mmis/fira 

do VviUncur el de I’inslrudion 7 ju&figue, l 2, 
Enscionemoif, 1105 pp 4Lo (Brussels, 1005 ) 
A or 0742 titles, closely clnssificd, with a 
good general index, 

6 Cowenujh Stiftuno, JCnfaiog der padagogischcn 
Cenlrallnbhothek List or 00,000 titles, mostly 

Gorman (Leipzig, 1802 ) 

0. Hunzikeii, O. Kfitaloa der Ihbhothek dea Peata- 
hzzianuma xu Zurich (Zurich, 1891) 

III- Annual Hid uooii'kPuiEfl of Educational Litera¬ 
ture, — 

1, Das pesamfe Erzichungs- und Untemchiswesen 
in den Lttndcrn dcuheher Eunge (Berlin,) 

A monumental work af which only 4 vale wero 
issued, 

Everything issued in German included , uoteg 
very full 

Vol I, for 1890, Issued in 1890 113 + 1242 pp 

Vol II, for 1SQ7 Issued In 1DQ0 47 + 1100 pp 

Vol. Ill, for 1898 Issued in 1002 35 4- 790 pp. 

Vob IV, for 1890 Issued ill 1DD3 _ 38 -j- 823 pp, 

2 ScAoofnuisfcrs’ Year Booh and Directory 

Since 1000 tins hns become the most useful 
British rrfcrcnco book ou educational topics 
TIid bibliography o! 11 Books of the Year 11 la 
a useful list 

3, Wven, J I Recent Educational Bibliography* 
An nnnualhst of published bibliographies, 1807- 
1007 Published as fallow a — 


Fen Year 

Published in 

P\Qta 

1807 

School Review, Oct,. 1698 , . . . 

4 

1 BOB 

School Review, Oel , 1BDD 

6 

1900 

School Review, Oot , 1000 , 

10 

1DOO 

School Review, Oct , 1001 

0 

1D01 

School Review, Oct, 1902 , . 

10 

1002 

School Review, Oct,, 1003 , , , , 

8 

1003 

School Review, Oct., 1004 . , 

0 

1004 

School Iloviow, Oct,, 1905 .... 

A 

1005 

School Review, Oct,, 1000 . 

7 

1000 

School Review, OcL,, 10Q7 

7 

1007 

Bull No, 3, 1008, U,5 Bureau of 
Education , » , , 

2 


To bo published annually hereafter by the United 
Blatca Ilurenu of Education as a part of the Bibliography 
of Education for each year Vnluablo list*, nnd should 
bo consulted, They form a supplement to the Ikt ol 
300 biblioginphies of cducntional topics in tho report of 
the U S, CommiMionBr of Education 1093—1804, Vol. 2. 
pp 1701-1722. 

4, Wyer, J I , assisted by Mibs I, E Lord tho 
first 0 yews; by Mibb M E Leonard the 
Bcvcnlh yenr , Miss M, G. Brown the eighth 
year , and Mies M, L, Phdpe tho ninth ^c&r, 
Annual Bibliography of Education, for each 
year 1809-1007, Ta bo continued by the 
United Stales Bureau of Education, begin¬ 
ning with 100S The most valuable annual 
list published, and should bo consulted In all 
eases, Arranged and clnssificd according to 
Hid Dewey decimal system, with a good index, 
Published na follows , — 


Fon 

Yeah 

PuULiailED IN 

Sizu 

Thus 

1609 

Educ, Review, Apnl, 1000 

59 pp. 

019 

1D0Q 

Educ Review, April, 1001 . 

40 pp. 

181 

1001 

Eduo Review, June, 1002 

25 pp 

119 

1002 

Educ, Review, June, 1003 
Eduo, Review, Juno., 1004 . 

42 pp 

307 

1003 

62 pp. 

423 

1004 

Educ Review, June, 1905 

52 pp, 

400 

1005 

Etluc. Review, Sept, and Out,, 



190G .... 

60 pp 

005 

100G 

Educ, Review, June, 1007 . 

40 pp. 

417 

1D07 

Bullolin No 3, 1003, US 



□u Educ, , . 

65 pp 

469 

1008 

Bulletin No, 0, 1000, U,S 



Du Educ. . . 

134 pp 

1209 


Tho scope of thesa annual bibliographies may he 
shown, by reference to the classification given in Uia 
articla on Libiary Classification (gu) 

IV Special Indexes to Important Puulicationb * — 

1, Juefez to Barnard’a American Journal of .Educa¬ 

tion Published by tho Durenu of Education, 
Washington (1892) 

2, Index to the Proceedings of the National ITdifcn- 

fiojiaf Association, 1BG7-1O0B. 211 pp (Win- 
ana, Minn ,1D07.) An index by authors, Idles, 
and subjects Supersedes tho Index of 1807. 

3, Nelson, C A A 7ia lylical Index to KdlliJJI fa 

1-25 af the Educational Review, 21B pp. (New 
York, 1904) 

A valuable subjeat and author Index, 

4, Index to the Reports of the U S . Coin p/UssiO ner of 

Education, 1867-1007, 103 pp. (WashingLon, 
1000,) Bullelion No, 7, 1009, of tho Bureau 
of Education 

5, Poole, W. F . and Fletcher, W I. Annirm 

Literary Index. Annual sineB 1802 Ycara 
before 1892 collected in the Index to Periodi¬ 
cal Literature, by Hie sumo editors. (Index 
Lo all current magazine articles since 1007, 
Iho Annual Library Index by W, I, Fletcher) 
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V A Few Special Bibliographies op Importance ■ — 
(a) Child Study. 

1, Wilbon, L N. Annual Bibliography oj 
Child Study 

Very lull and eomplcto lisle, published iu tho 
Pedagogical Seminary oacli year, ho ginning 
WiLh IE99, ns follows — 


Fan Yeah 

NefAftrL'n TuouaaED tw 

Tlrtrs 

1B07 

April, IS9B , V. pp. 541-509 

c ODO 

189B 

Sent.. 1609 , VI, pp 3B0-410 

333 

1B09 

Dec.. 1000 , VII, pp. 520-550 

441 

1QD0 

Dec,, 1001 , VIII, pp, 615-537 

331 

IDOL 

Dec,, 1002 , IX, pp. 521-512 

307 

1002 

Dec , 1003 , X, pp. 514-530 

344 

1003 

July, 1004 , XI, pp. S3-1IS 

iBfl 

1904 

Sept., 1005 , XII, pp 304-331 

420 

1005 

Sept , 1000 , XIII, pp 374-307 

305 

iooa 

Sept., 1DQ7 i XIV, pp 320-351 

302 

1007 

Sept f 1008 , XV r pp. 400^129 

442 


2 Rhoades, Lillian I one. Btbhographu of 

Child Study, 12S pp, (Philadelphia, 1001.) 
A list of 1100 titles in English, Arran gemont 
very good Selections made tvilfti enre 
A very useful haL 

3 Sarcrir, T. L Bibliography of Articles relat¬ 

ing to the Study of Childhood and Adolescence 
xohich have been published in the Pedagogical 
Scininaru and the Ammenn Journal a/ 
Psychology. Ill the Pedagogical Seminary 
Tor Sept , 1007, Vol XIV, 203 titles 

(6) School Ilygtono 

1 Bulniiam, W. II Bibliography of School 
Jlygiono, in ^rocecdinos of the AT, E. A 
1H0H, pp 506-023 (490 titles, mostly 

foreign ) 

2 , Weiimeb, R < EmifUopdtlischea Ilandbuch 
tier Setiuthygiene (Leipzig, 1001.) 

(c) History a/ Education 

1. CtTnDEHLRV, ElI/NVOOD P, jSj/JIflblitf of Lec¬ 
tures on the History of Education, v)\th 
Annotated Bibliographies (2d <jd„ New 
York, 1001) 

A classified and nnnolutcd bibliography of 
tho history of cdmnLion The second edi¬ 
tion contains suggestions tin la reading and 
tha uhb of the books The most complete 
rnblioRinphy of the history of cducnboii in 
Engliih, 

(d) Industrial Education.. 

Ricuahih, C, H, flrlcclcrf Bxlhooraphy ofi 
Industrial Education Bui], No, 2 of llu> 
National SocieLy for llie Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education 92 pp (New York, 1007 ) 

(e) Stale School Systems 

Elliott, EmvAnn C State School Systems 

Vol T, Tor 1001-1300, Hull No, 3, 1UO0, Bureau 
□r Eduo 

Vol. II, for 1000-10DS, Hull No. 7, 1009, Bureau 
of Eduo, 

A biennial digest of all legislation and judicial 
decisions of importance with ltdtiTPiice to 
Blato school administration Published by 
the Bureau of Education, Washington, 

CO Psychology 

Psychological Rev\cw, An mint Imfer fo Current 
Literature Published annually Indexes of 
all cilTrcnt psychological literature, (New 
York) 

(o) Secondary Education, 

Lexis, W, Reform des fifth even Schulwcscns 
in Preuaflen. (Halle, 1002) Li LeraLurver- 
zciclmifls, pp. 121-430, 

Lookf, Gfotile If A Bibhogra^hy of Second¬ 
ary rdurnhoji (a cln.EMfiea index of the 
School Ilovicw, Volfl. 1—D), (Chicago, 1003 ) 


(A) Philosophy nnd Pnychelogy, 

Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy nnd Psy¬ 
chology, Vol III, Ptfl 1 and 2, Contains a 
very complete bibliographical list of manyeclu- 
calionnl topics, nnd eapecmlly of llioso rrlal¬ 
ine to educational philosophers (New York. 
1005) 

(i) Professional LirIr 

The Teachers' Professional Library A classified 
list of one hundred titles IJ, ,9. Bureau of 
Education, lVashuiglon, X>,C Bull. Na d 
for 10UO A scrvireahlo selected 1ml for 

teachers who have not ncccjH to largo librauos, 
O’) Physical Education nnd Phymenl Training 
McCunnv, J, H, A Bibliography of Phyotcal 
Training, a very full clnsdificd flat. (New 
York, 1005) 

Edleh, C C n cyA. I ojxM is ekes Ilandbuch dc* 

gcaamtcn 7 T iiriiuicacna (Vieniiii, 180(1.) 

VT, Annual Tiiadf, BiDLioanAPiiiEs and ruuLimiEiia' 
Libtb Containing, CJijabsiucd oji Unclassified, all 
C umiKNT Bookb on Education 

A. American. 

(1) Anrtimf American Cnfaloonc nnd Thu 
Publishers 1 HVrify, Contains annola- 
tlpns of most books from the various pub¬ 
lishers' aiifiouiicernonls (.Shim Jfihfl) 
(New York.) 

(2) -Piibfiaficrfl’ UVcAij/, nonnsliiiR boLli af a 
weekly edition and an annual uuminaiy. 
A reference lifil ol nil now publications 
under author, Idle, and nubiecl (Since 

1872) (New York) 

(3) The Cmmitofmc BooK Index Both annual 
nnd monthly issues AuLlinr, Lille, and 
subject catalogue in ana alphabet (Siuro 

1000) (WUhoii, Minn) 

(4) Catalogue of Copyright Entries, 11 S. Copy¬ 
right OITiec, Washington, II CJ, If sm s 
weekly and nunrlerly, The nmsl toin- 
plctc returd of current American publica¬ 
tions, (Miner 1MU ) 

(6) PirUiaficra* Trarlo LvA stnnunf, Tho pub- 
liHherfl' weekly This. gi\es n lisL ol nil 
booka enrned on (he current I rude hsta 
na well its the latest publir-nUinis xVr- 
ranged by inihlibhcrj 1 catuloguD (Smeo 

1873) There la Issued cueh summer « 
sjjrejol crluejitjonnl number 

(0) TVm Render^ CJuule Poriodieal lilurftlurr 
A monthly mul aniuud index to nil peri¬ 
odical literature Educational articles 
classified and also listed hy Lille (Sineo 

1000) (Wilson, Minn.) 

(7) The BooK jifi'iiui DTpraf Monlhly. Cun- 
Lams brief nmiolullona or cxaluatiotiH of 
lending current book publications, (Since 

1001) 

E, English 

(1) Enobf/i Cntofoprio of Bonhe, Aulluir, LUlo, 
and euldecL Inclox under one alphabet 
(Since IM37) (Low , Loudon ) 

(2) The TJcnlscItor Monthly CoiilJllin u list 
of the pnhlu alions each mcmlli. (>Hiihq 
1HGH ) (Wllltnkcr, London ) 

(3) Pwbbsh*Ts‘ Cucular and /JooAsflhrj 1 i?rc- 
ord of 2ir\t\&h i mil Foreign Litimtrirc 
Ccmlnins, index ul huIijccI, aullinr. nnd 
title under one alphalict (.Snico 1837) 
(Low, London ) 

C, French- 

(1) Lubenz, O II Catalogue giniral dc la 
1 1 limine /mnca«s^ Aullior and Rnlijett 
index: of Frenrb publicntionH from 1810 In 
1D0H (Volumes issued every five Qr Irn 
years ) 

(2) Dibiiographic frau<;aisc 
Conlinualian or above. Givei nullior, subj'rrt, 

and Idle classification for five-year pen- 

Dili# (JDDHr) 

(3) Catofo^uc incnsiiff dc h Ubrnwie /ra/ipmss, 
The annual volume of the following, 
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(4) Monthly. Cafaloque mctiBUfl dc la fiftraine 
/ranpaisc A alnasified list of moullily 
publications by nulliorE, titles, and sub¬ 
ject! 

(6) Bibliographic dc la France, 

Tlio weekly journal of the French publica¬ 
tions From 1811 to 1002 
(0) AJemorial dc la hbramo frangaiac 

The complement of. tho above Annual, 

(7) Itiblioffrapkic frantai^c 

The publishers' catalogue, composed at trade 
lists of nearly 200 publications 
X), German 

(1) IIei Naina, WiUiELU AlfoeTJieinea ZKlc/ier- 

kxicon An alphabetic. author catalogue 
from 1700 to 1802 

(2) ICaYAKII, ClIIllfiTIAN CoTTLOn, Vo/f- 

Bl&nthges Bdcher-lexican 
Similar io above, covering period from 1750 
to date. Volumes every four years 

( 3 ) ETinhiciis, J C Ftbi/jahra-halalog der im 

deutsr/icn I) uch h an if cl crsefucnoien Ditcher, 
Zeilichnflcn, Landkorten, cLo Similar 
to above, covering period from lSSl Lo 
1005. 

(4) -/faflijahrfl-AoInfoocrcriiiirfcufscftcn flircfc- 

handcl erBchtcnenen Ditcher, Zcttai,hnflen, 
Landkarlen, cLc 

The aomi-annual edition of tho above 
Gives ample rmthor and title liaLs and nn 
index by subject 

(5) TVdcJicMfhc/iea Vcrzachnta tier crschicncnen 

liruf der vorbereiiclm Ncuiffkcitca dca deut- 
scticn Duchhandels 
Tho weekly edition of tlio above. 

E, Delginii 

(1) UiZilioffrnpAie Jiafiorm/e, tfidiomuure dej 

rYrivauu bclgr b, 1B30-1B8Q (Urusacls, 
18S0 ) 

(2) Revue biblwqrflphiqua beige A monthly 

record, with miLlior index: to each yearly 
volume Since 1BS&, (UniBscls) 

F Danish. 

(1) Lhinsfc bogforfcgnclac From 1811 to I0DO, 
Continued by bl-montbly numbers with 
nn annual nijilinbalic index 
O, Dutch, 

(l) Brinkman's Catalogue der ZnuAcM From 
1850 Lo 1801. Continued yearly by Urmk- 
mtin’fl dfpAq&c/tsr/ic li]st r an ImtAen, 
fanrMnur/cn, and by the monthly jYirter- 
/ondsc/ic tilth oQraphic, 

E. Italian 

(1) Bollellino delta pubbhcuziani \tnhanc A 
classified monthly record mill author 
index iiubliilied by iha Jiibhutcca Jinzi- 
onafe ccnfrafa di Firenze* 

I Norwegian 

(1) Norsk booforltQnchc From lfilt Lo 1000 
Continued l)y the ,Vors& hofffortegnche 
annually. 

J. Spanish 

(!) Bibliografiu cspat]ola Sinco 10011. Boldin 
dc hi hfcrcrfa Since 1B73. Monthly 
records 
IC. Swedish 

(1) SoeiuA, bohhatfllog, From 1RG0 to 1QO0, 
(Stockholm, Svcnskn b n k Cf j rl ik p g nr o- 

rprciunfteci) Continued yearly by tlio 
/IruAatnfop far sre/isAa bokhandcln 
VII. CBNbniL IhuLioaaXruiCAL Guide Krorgrr, 
Alice 1J, Guide to Me AVnrfuand L/aa of Reference 
Books, (Boston, 10OB ) 

See Encyclopedia, Official State Publica¬ 
tions on Education; Peiuodicals, Educa¬ 
tional. 

BIDDLE UNIVERSITY, CHARLOTTE, 

NC, — An institution for tlic education of 
negroes, founded in 1807. Theological, colle¬ 
giate, industrial, and preparatory departments 
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are maintained Approximately 5 or 7 points 
of high school weak are required foi eu banco 
into tlic eollcgc, which oilers classical and 
scientific courses leading to tho degree of 11 A. 
and B.S Those who complete tho 2 ycais' 
preparatory comse may teach m the public 
schools of the state. All students m the pie- 
paratory school must take work in tlie industrial 
department, wheic a choice is permitted. 
Carpentry, printing, shocmn.king, and tailoring 
are among the chief kinds of labor provided 
There me 13 professors on the faculty 

BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
BILLINGS, MONT. — Opened in Scpfc,, ]D09! 
to fit the hoys and girlfi for the practical 
duties of vocational life in the state; industrial 
training is to be the leading fentme of the 
institute Science and libeial arts engineer¬ 
ing, commerce, industrial arts, normal, academic, 
and music courses arc oJIcicd. Candidates 
for admission to the fiisfc two of these com sen 
must piesenti a diploma fiom an accredited 
high school or its equivalent Only 2 ycrus of 
regular college work and engineering will bo given 
for tlic present. Lewis T. Eaton, M S , is the 
educational dii cctor and president of the faculty. 

BILLINGSLEY, SIR HENRY — At one 
time Lord Mayor of London. lie entered &3 
a scholar of St John's College, Cambridge, in 
1551, and is said to have studied also at Oxford 
Billingsley had been an apprentice and after¬ 
wards merchant in London, was Sheriff in 
1584, and in 1596 Lord Mayor, and in 100*1 
Member of Parliament for London. In 1570 lus 
published the fUflt translation mlo English of 
Euclid's Z?fcj;icnfs John Deo, the famous aslrol- 
ogist and mathematician of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, contributed nates and nlearned piehur on 
mathematics, It has been suggested Hint John 
Dec wiotc the translation, but thcic docs not 
seem to be sufficient ground to doubt that 
Billingsley la the translator, as he claims to bo, 
and lias been traditionally esteemed Tlio 
title-page is fth follows; The Elements of Geome¬ 
tric of the. most auncicnt Philo&o-pkci Euclid a of 
il fefl ft ra, Faithfully (now first) translated uito 
tho Englishe loung, by II, HiKingsley, Citizen 
of London, Whereunto are annexed artainc 
tSchohcs, Annotations, and Inventions of (he 
best Mathematicians, both of time past, and in 
this our age, with a my fruitful Piaeface made 
by M,J Dec, specifying the chief Mathematicall 
Sciences, what they ore, anil where unto commo¬ 
dious, where also aic disclosed ceitamc new 
Secrets Mathemalicall and Mcchanicall, witiH 
these our dates, Qrcafhj missed. Impnntcd at 
London by John Dayc (Preface dated Ecb. 
9, 1570.) The book was a translation Loin 
the Gieck, not meiely a tianBlation of the cur¬ 
rent Latin text of Campanula which wob taken 
from the Alabin version F. W. 

HeferentB’ — 

Dicfionary of National Biography* 
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BILLION —A number name used with 
two meanings, ( 1 ) to indicato a thousand 
million (01 10 ®), and ( 2 ) to indicate a million 
million (or 10 la ) The formei is fclio usage m 
the United States and Franco, Llic Utlci m Eng¬ 
land and on most oT the continent of Europe, 
The word is found in Chuquet’s Tnpaity (1484) 
with the second meaning (10 IS ): rl On qui 
vcult le premier point pcult aigniflicr million 
Le second poinL byllion, M Trenchant, who 
wrote at Lyons in 1500, need the Word with 
the first meaning ( 10 °) It was not a common 
word in Italy in the sixteenth century, but 
Cntaldi (1002) uses it Tor 10®, in the form of 
bifiom, with (Imhoni na a synonym The 
Dutch arithmeticians adopted the meaning of 
10 12 at an early date, Vander Schucrc ( 1000 ) 
giving the word in the form or bmiUiocn, but in 
a later edition giving bumllion and biUwn. 
The word does not seem to have been used by 
German writers before the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Tho Amciiean usage came 
from the influx of French textbooks eaily in. 
the nineteenth century The double meaning 
offers few practicnl difficulties, because the word 
is rarely used m speaking or writing 

D.E.S. 

BINAURAL HEARING —Tho two ears 
are used m the recognition of sounds ns a single 
complex organ. Each ear of a normal indi¬ 
vidual sends to the cential nervous system a 
senes of sound sensations, whenever a sound in 
produced in the presence of such an individual 
When these streams of Bound sensations rencii 
Iho CQntrnl oigans, they do not flow together 
into a single s Hearn of sensory excitation, hut 
are utilized in some complex way Lo give rise 
to a single perceptual pioccaa. That the two 
streams or sensory excitation do not llow to¬ 
gether is shown by the fact that important 
phases of our auditory perception depend upon 
llic eligliL differences that may exist between 
the intensities and qualities of tho two sLicnms 
of sensory excitation. Tima when a sound is 
produced on the right side or an individual the 
right oar rrcoivos a somewhat mine intense 
sensory excitation, and the individual tends to 
turn his eyes in the direction of this more intense 
blimulus The result is that the sound la 
perceived tin lying on the light side, nlLhough 
the two streams of sensations arc so combined 
that only one sound is heard. The importance 
of these diffei cnees bcLwocn the impressions 
received by the two cars is clearly iccogmzecl 
when n. sound is produced in the median plane 
of tlu) body A sound in this plane, especially 
lMt ia or nouLial quality, cannot bo located 
xv i th accuracy, some Limes a position ibrccLly 
in front of the face being confused wiLh a posi¬ 
tion immediately behind the head. Such con¬ 
fusions of sounds from in front and behind are 
less likely to nmc when the sound has complex 
tonal quality The quality of a sound is 
somewhat different according ua it enters the 


car from in front or from behind. Tina ia duo 
to the form of the external oar or pinna which 
directs the sound into the ear. Tile fact Hint 
fliieh .slight differences in quality affect the lo¬ 
calization of Hounds indicates tho complexity or 
the perceptual process In facL the distinc¬ 
tion and relation between BonRations and per¬ 
ceptions is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the complex relation between the two orts, 

C. H. J. 

Sec Sensation; Perception, Binoculaii 
Vision; Si'ace; and Fusion 

References. — 

PicncE, A H Studies in Auditory and Vis uni Space - 
Perception (New York, 1D01J 
Starch. Paychotooical Hnicir, Monograph Supple¬ 
ment No 20 

BINGHAM, CALEB (1757-1817) — The au¬ 
thor of several of the earliest American school¬ 
books, was born at Salisbury, Conn , Apr 15, 
1757, nnd wna grnduateil from Dartmouth 
College in 17S2 For 2 3 cars lie was lnnsLor 
of Moor's Indian Clmnly School at Dart¬ 
mouth, which wna under the tame manage¬ 
ment ns the college, I 11 17B1 he opened a 
school for giila in Boston, and 4 yciu.s laler took 
charge or one or tho reading schools 111 Lhnt 
oiLy lie. was Llic nuLlior of 11111113 ' or the 
eailicat American textbooks, including Young 
Ladies' Accidence (n grnniinnr), Aiumctm 
JVccunfor nnd Columbian Orator (a rcndei), 
Child's Companion (n apcllcr), a set of copy 
slips for teaching penmanship, and Jimmie 
tellers, a collection of familiar epudles between 
children, calculated to introduce Lhcpi to the 
forms of letter writing and English composition, 
lie was one of the ougiiiiil promoters uf a public 
library in Boston lie died at Boston Api 0, 
1817 W. S. M, 

BINOCULAR VISION.—The images ic- 
ceivcd in the two eyes from a solid object differ 
blightly from each other The image in the 
right eye ia somewhat more complete for the 
right side of the object, while the linage in Llic 
left eye is somewhat more complete for the left 
side of the object The slight differences 
between the two images do not under 01 dinary 
circumstances lend up to a double) perception of 
the objects, There nrc eases whcie the dif- 
fcirncca in farm of the Ltyo images and the 
differences 111 the positions which Lhey occupy 
on tho two re turn .1 may become so uiujhuqI 
Lhnt the observer will be eoiffuaed by the double 
images (Sec DuunLE Images ) If the dif¬ 
ferences between the two images arc of Llic 
usunl type, they are fused 111 perception in n 
single, undivided recognition of a solid object. 
Sherrington (Integrative Activity of f/ie Central 
Nervous System) hns shown experimentally 
that the two streams of reliiml excUnLions do 
not flow together in the central nervous system 
The process of fusing these two streams of 
BQiniory cxciLalions ia a complex one wherein 
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the two streams eaah letain their independence 
ami make n definite contribution to the com¬ 
plex: perceptual process, (Sec Fusion; Percep¬ 
tion ) Tho problem of the recognition of 
solidity through tile fua on of two retinal images 
WM early recognized as a problem of large 
psychological importance Berkeley, in his 
Essay Toward a New Theory of Vmon> pub¬ 
lished in 1709, pointed out the difficulty of 
giving any simple explanation of pcicoption of 
solidity and depth Since the retinal imago is 
on n surface, fill three dimensional character¬ 
istics of this image must be regarded qs reduced 
if not entirely eliminated IIow a solid object 
can bo recognized by a human being through 
a flat retinal image was tho problem which 
Berkeley discussed IIo answoiod this ques¬ 
tion by calling attention to the sensations of 
movement that arc always present in visual 
perception These actuations of movement do 
notj however, completely explain the perception 
of solidity, and the whole problem 1ms been ono 
or tho most pioductivc subjects of experimental 
study. 

About a century after Berkeley, Wheat¬ 
stone, an English physicist, dcscnbcd tho 
stereoscope. The instrument which ho de¬ 
scribed was modified by later students of the 
pioblem of binocular vision, and is now known 
as a popular toy and as a means or instruction, 
The stereoscope is an instrument which tluows 
into each oyc the special linage which would 
naturally coinc into that eye, if the observer 
were looking at a solid object When these 
two images arc presented through U\c sterco- 
scopo, they fuse into a single pcicept of ft solid 
object 

The development of binocular vision in 
observed in young children through a study 
of the movements of their eyes, At the begin¬ 
ning of hfu the Lwo eyes do not coordinate 
exactly in their movements In Intel 1 life tlui 
cooulination is marc complete, though never 
nbsolutc In certain cases the lack of cooidi- 
nation is so marked that vision is not fully 
developed even at a late period C. II. J, 

References — 

Judd, 0, II Laboratory Equipment far Psychological 
/i’r/jcriHimte 

LfOuntf. Swht 

Wm.vi'rro'iH, Philosophical Ti-rmaacfioiig (1820) 

BINOMIAL THEOREM,—A theorem in 
algubia lchvUng to the povma of an expTcaaum 
uf two terms, ft binomial It nssorts that 

(r+a)' 1 = x JI + n x l "~ 1 n + -1 n ~ V 

for nil values of u, positive, negative, integral, 
fractional, or complex In pnrticulai, if a « 2, 
we have 

Oc-H) 1 =^+2x11-1-ci 1 , 


a fact possibly known to the Babylonians, and 
certainly well known to the Greeks, If ? i= 3 
WB llftVG 


(red- a) 3 i= + 3 x l a+ 3 va 1 * a\ 


a fact also known to the Greeks. 

It will bo seen that the coefficients of the 
various powers of the binomial can be arranged 
thus: — 


0 power 
1st power 
2d power 
3cl power 
4th power 


1 

1 1 
1 2 1 
13 3 1 
1 4 G 4 


1 


and so on The fiist knowledge of this arrange¬ 
ment of these coefficients is nan ally at Intuited 
to Stifcl (qu .), since they appear in his AriVA- 
mehca Integra of 1514 Tina is not correct, 
however, foi they appeal in trmngulnr anay 
on the title-page of the first edition of Apianus 
(Blcneivitz), Eyn JNciL'c Fund wolffegruitdle 
vnderwcysnng alter Kanffmansz Rcchnung , 1527, 
nnd wore probnbly known even earlier. They 
were afterwards studied in this foim by TasenL 
(q «)■ and lienee the triangular array has long 
been known as Pascal's tnangle. 

The general, or 7-tli, term of the binomial 
senes has for iLs coefficient 


r 

D.E S 

BIOGRAPHY, USE OF IN INSTRUCTION 
— The ancient Giccks made much use oE 
biogiaphv as a means or education Yet the 
Orcein ei heroes wore too in innately 1 elated to 
the gads to tank Tally as mortal men and direct 
objects of imitation Odysseus in the Odi/i.sep 
is a good example. The Iluinnnb made far 
more use of biography, piosontmg actual lns- 
toncal diameters Plutaich's Lives, for in¬ 
stance, although written by a Greek, seems to 
lmvc fonned tho binds foi nnieh of Roman 
education. At the piesent time biography 
plays li very prominent pail in the education 
of youth, both in out own couuUy nnd alnoad. 
In many of our schools it begins in the lowest 
grades in 1 ho foini of stories nbouL Washington, 
Lincoln, ami otlioi cniincnl men, and while 
most cmphini zed in the middle grades of our 
elementary school*!, it lectures imieli attention 
in om nioic advanced study, and in litciatuie 
foi mlnlta 

Tins prominence of biography is piobnbly 
due, pi mumlyji to the sAiong interest m pevbim- 
nlily So long ns the objcclM about a child, 
for example, lack human chainctcmtics, they 
may be wanting in Intel estj but endow them 
w t i th personality, find they are loved The 
little girl feels ufleution foi hci doll to the cxlent 
that it is imagined to see, hoai, foci, nnd suiter 
If hoys and gills weie asked to tell how n man 
might live, if he were placed on an island by 
himself, the problem might mouse little in tries l 
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But when the situation is personified, us in tho 
etory of Robinson Cniaoc, it becomes thrilling 
Boys and girls rcgulmly weep when Cnisoo 
suffers, nnd they rejoice when he meets with 
good foitune. Thus life and feeling arc greatly 
dependent upon the introduction of pcisonnlily. 
Biography possesses other merits, also, 
With some person as the center of interest, 
most of the facts nmrated must be concrete 
since they happen at a particular time ana 
place, or at least are given a particular setting 
Thus tho great advantage of concreteness is 
gained. 

Further than thaL, the advantages of good 
organization arc to some extent assured, for 
tha central personality tends to establish a 
unity among the ideas presented and to secure 
a close sequence among them These merits 
help to explain the popularity of such boohs as 
The Sto ) {ffl/ Ab — often used in the study of 
piimitiVB life ill tho lower primary school; of 
The Seven Little Sisters — used as an introduc¬ 
tion into geography, of Pilgrim's Progress; 
Uncle Tom's Cabin; Hiawatha, and also 
CaTlylc J h Heroes and Hero-Worship, and Emer¬ 
son's Representative Men 

There are serious limitations to the use of 
biography, however, that should he noted. In 
ccntoimg attention upon the individual hero, 
the innas of humanity is in danger of being 
neglected; and so long as the social point of 
view is accepted as one or tho great aims of 
instruction in history, this is a vital defect. 
This objection docs not fully apply to tho study 
of the Hobiow race through Liogiaphy, Tor such 
men as Joseph, Moses, nnd Joshua lived for 
their people, and tho pioblcms of these individ¬ 
uals were the pioblcms of their race. Nor, 
perhaps, ia this objection so serious, if one be¬ 
lieves with Carlyle that 11 the history of wliat 
man has accomplished in this world is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked 
here " (Sec Carlyle's Heroes and Ifcro-Worshij j, 
Lecture 1 ) Yet there ia little doubt but that 
moat biography so isolates its hero that the 
individualistic, lather than the .social, habit of 
mind is thereby inculcated 
Fui them lore, while biography establishes 
a certain very desirable unity among a large 
body of techs, it does not flee Lire the highest kind 
of orgnniifintLon While different hiogiuphics 
may constitute individual units, taken Logothci 
they may not form a unity An organization 
based on the growth of great ideas, lather than 
that of great men, is of a higher kind, nlLhough 
more abstract In the minds of many students, 
the Imtniy of the world, if presented solely 
through biographies, would bo wanting in many 
important faelg, would Inck organization, and 
would offer n wrong viewpoint 

Owing to such objections the biographical 
method, both in the United Slates and ill Ger¬ 
many, has been largely confined to the ele¬ 
mentary Bchool age, and even there it has been 
much supplemented by other history. It is 


ntleast a question, however, whether i tcould not 
be advantageously followed to n gienter extent 
limn now prevails, both in religious instruction 
ill oui Sunday schools,, and in OUT elementary 
schools nnd our high schools II is ceitninly 
superior, both in interest and in orgamnation, 
to much so-culled lutilory that consists only oT 
facts 1 elated m chronological order 

F 

See Hihtoiiy, Methods of Teaching. 
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BIOLOGY (0(0?, life, and Aoy«i, discount¬ 
ing) — (I) This word was first proposed in¬ 
dependently by Lamarck {q e.) and by Tre- 
virfimis to designate in a broad way the science 
of life or of living Hungs in gcncinl, its original 
significance being clearly defined in the Lille 
of tho chief work of Treviranus, Biologic, Oder 
Philosophic (ter Icbemlcn A 'alur, published in 
1S02 With this primary Bignificiuicr Hip word 
slowly made its way into general use to denote 
the study of life phenomena in llie widest 
sense, that is, of tho properties of living as 
opposed to nonliving things, lbology was 
thus differentiated fiom the much older term 
"naturalhistory," employed in tho seventeenth 
century in the sense of fl natural tcicncc," 
and later applied in n rather i ague way Lo the 
** observational sciences," including Lhc history 
of plants nnd animate, and ateo physical geog¬ 
raphy, geology, and mineralogy. Even ns thus 
limited, biology covers far too wide a field Tor 
any single science Practically, therefore, the 
word hag become a collective term fur a large 
group of biological sciences, such ns botany, 
zoology, physiology, and their many subdivi¬ 
sions, each of which deals with a particular 
aspect of biological phenomena, 

"The term Biolooy, which menus pwlly vhatva 
whh lo express, the Science nf Lift , |ms nfu n bren used, 
and linn of Into hrrnmu noL unennimnn iuhoiik ruou 
writer? ” — IViiEivri.c, Phtlosjphy of the ItuiJthte 
Sciences, 1H17 

" Tint i<j how It lms pome alimil that nil rlmr Ihinkcra 
jliuI lovers of cnnHi«ilcnl non irncln hire lwi\c aubiUtutcd 
for lhc old cunfu^inB ntimp of 1 Natural History, 1 winch 
fins coovrjfro nii’inv mf linings fiifi turn 'Uinlogy,' 
which cleiinLes the whole of blit srit'rire’i which deni wilh 
living tlmiRH, whether llicy lie nimimh or whether llicy 
ho plnnli " — IIuXlev, On the Study of HioloQy, 1670 

In addition to its original significance, tho 
word "biology" has acquired a number or 
secondary and more restricted meanings, as 
follows. 

(2) In technical usage it is often employed 
to denote the 11 life histones" of planLs or 
nnimals — i.c their modes or development, 
habits, and often also their physiological inLer- 
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actiona with one another and with their environ¬ 
ment This usage is a survival of nn earlier 
peiiodj especially in entomology, when it was 
defined to couliaat the living external activi¬ 
ties of the organism wiLli its mere structural 
relations and position in the system of classi¬ 
fication By a Inter extension of moaning it 
was made to apply not only to the normal 
organism as n whole, but sometimes also to its 
constituent parts, and oven ill some eases to 
diseases. In this sense we spook oE the 11 bi¬ 
ology ” of plants, of fished, of purmitos, of 
cells, of bacteria, of tumors, etc, A distinction 
is often drawn, accordingly, between " bio¬ 
logical M investigation and that which ia merely 
morphological (anatomical, histological, nnd 
Lhc like), though in the original broader souse 
both are alike biological. Thia use of Lhc woicl 
is perhaps most frequent in the continental 
countries of Em ope 

(3) In academic practice the term "biology” 
is variously anil not very consistently employed 
It is very often applied, particularly in England 
and the United SLntes, to general elementary 
courses or instruction in which both plants and 
aiuma|a are considered in their relation to each 
other, as illustrative of principles that hold 
true lor living things genci ally Such courses 
arc often divided into a botanical and a zoo¬ 
logical pait. the two being so coordinated as 
to lorm n coiicmnfc whale. Tins me of the word 
is largely due to the example of Huxley, who 
was one of tho first to pub such courses into 
effect and to urge thcii educational value in 
themselves, as introductory to more specialised 
courses in zoblogy, botany, or physiology, or ns 
preparatory to the study of medicine. Huxley 
ami MftrtuiN textbook of Practical Biolojjj/, 
tho first of its kind, was followed by many others 
of similar type It set a deep and lasting 
impress on biological teaching in the English- 
speaking countries, blit its ineLhod bus been 
less generally followed elsewhere. Courses of 
this typo m " elomontary biology 11 or "gen¬ 
eral biology" are now offcied in a']urge number 
of the educational institutions of England nnd 
America In many schools nml academic 
institutions departments of " biology M arc 
maintained, in which instruction is often given 
in botany, aodlogy, and physiology nq well ns 
m the general elementary subject. In the 
larger universities, where the biological sub¬ 
jects are distributed among several or many 
instructors, tho tendency Ima been to maintain 
separate departments of zoblogy, botany, 
physiology, anatomy, embryology, paleontol¬ 
ogy, bacteriology, etc, rcLaming the name 
"biology' 1 only for general introductory courses 
given in one or more of the special departments 
or by cooperation between them. 

There are indications, however, that it may 
bo found desirable in the academic practice of 
the larger universities to recognize biology as an 
independent subject, The rapid extension of 
experimental nnd analytical methods in bio¬ 


logical inquiry is causing aotilogy and botany to 
converge toward the study of many general 
problems that are common to boLh, and i n 
which the traditional line of separation between 
Lhese sciences is oT little or no significance. 
Such problems arc everywhere Cncoimlcicd, for 
instance, in the study of giowLh, development, 
heredity, evolution, mid cell phenomena A 
large and influential group of biologists arc 
devoting themselves to studies or this type, and 
in n very few eases {e.g at the University of 
Cambridge) separate chairs of " biology" 
have been established for the piomulgntion of 
such studies as distinguished fiom those in 
botany or zoology m the nmrower sense lb 
ia not unLikely that thia usage will be more 
widely employed in future At piescnt, how¬ 
ever, the most repiracntntivc institutions in 
Germany, England, and the United SLntes have 
only chairs in the different blanches which go 
to make up the biologicnl studies E 1J AV, 

For selected icfei cnees and more detailed 
information, ecc Botany, Academic Status op, 
Physiology, Academic Status op; Zoology, 
Academic Status of 

BIOMETRY —Tho science which deals 
with the methods nnd results of measurement 
of am mills both in thcii anatomical imrtH audio 
their functional activities It has been shown 
by careful moflsuremGiit that cciInin species of 
animals are undergoing changes which would 
have escaped ordinary observation unsuppoilod 
by accurate measurement Again it 1ms been 
shown that vailaticms can be accurately defined 
only by seeming some sLandaid through careful 
measurements of a large numbel of specimens. 
A deviation m size from the average^ of the 
species may be significant in explaining the 
preservation or destruction of a given animal 
in the struggle foi existence. Such a deviation 
can very frequently be detected only through 
accurate measurements. Measurement'} of 
tho typp which have been made on animals 
and their functions can be enrried on statisti¬ 
cally for many of the activities of the school¬ 
room. (See Statistics ) Individual varia¬ 
tions appear among children, and arc of 
importance in determining educational activi¬ 
ties, These can be measured by methods simi¬ 
lar to those employed m general biometry 

CII.J. 

BIRCH. — See Punishment 

BIRD DAY — See Special Days 

BIRD STUDY. — See: Special Days; Hu¬ 
mane Education 

BIRKBECK, GEORGE, M D. (1770-1841). 
— Founder of Mechanics 1 Institution^; born 
at Settle, Yorkshire (1770), son of a merchant 
and banker, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
where among his fellow students were Brougham 
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(y,u) and JolTrcy. In 1700 lbrkbcck was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry at an educational institution in 
Glnsgow culled Anderson's University, which 
hiul been founded by Di John Anderson (f/ u ), 
Profe^or of Natural Philosophy ui LIig Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow. Anderson, for some yenra 
before lus death occurred in 170G, had been in 
the hnblL of gmng a eomsc or lcetuicson experi¬ 
mental physics, Lo which some workingmen, 
among others, were mvitctl When Ihrkbock 
began lna First course of lee lures at Anderson's 
University, lie found it necessary lo make a 
pood deal of appaiatus, and as no scientific 
instrument maker resided nfc that Lime in the 
city, he was obliged to apply to the workshops 
which were beat able to meet his needs In this 
way ho made the acquaintance of a number of 
Glasgow nrLmm lie found them so anxious 
to acquire knowledge mul so full of intelligence, 
that lie resolved to give n course or experimen¬ 
tal lectures upon mechanics, 11 solely for persons 
engaged in the praclicnl excrcwe of the mechani¬ 
cal arts, men whose situation in early life has 
precluded the possibility of acquiring even the 
smallest portion of scientific knowledge/’ His 
lectures to workingmen became vciy popular, 
ami were continued until Jus loinoval from 
Glasgow to London in 1 SO I During the early 
yoniH or Ins residence in London, Ilirkbeck was 
nhsoibeil in his duties aa a physician, but the 
development of hia Glasgow mechanics’ class 
in 1823 into the Glasgow Mechallies' Institu¬ 
tion led him once more to occupy himself with 
the questions of populai education He took 
the lead in the establishment of a Mechanics' 
Institution for London, lent a large sum for 
the building of a lecture room, and ivaa elected 
the fust president of the society In thifl 
woik he was associated with Lord Brougham 
Throughout the refat of his life, Ilirkbeck was 
the lead mg figure m the movement for the exten¬ 
sion of popular scientific instruction for working¬ 
men lie was also one of the founders of 
University College, London (IS27), and vigoi- 
ously advocated the repeal of the taxes on 
newspapers (1835-1830). M. E, S. 

Roferencea! — 

CrODD hid, J. D. Li/e of Dr, UirKbccl. (1AH4) 

Baui in, M 13 Cont\n\mUoi\ Schcofo m England and 
ICIac where (MiinrhcsLor, 1007) 

Dictionary o/Ndt\anal Dtooraphi/, 

BIRMINGHAM SEMINARY, BIRMING¬ 
HAM, ALA — Pounded in 1S97 Tor the educa¬ 
tion of girh and young women Primary, 
academic, collegiate, and fine arts departments 
are maintained- The college courses are baaed 
on about 2 years ol high .school work Degrees 
are conferred The faculty consists of 14 
instructors, 

BIRMINGHAM, UNIVERSITY OF — 
Founded in 1870 aq the Josmh Mason's College 
for the Study of Practical Science, changed in 
VOL. I ■—2 o 


1881 to the Mnbtm Science College, mid m 1807 
lo Urn Mason University College. The insti- 
In Lion was ciL abb-shed to promote Lhc practical 
mechanical and artistic requirements of Lhc 
Midlands of England, In 1900 Mason Unixei- 
suty College was merged by the lUnnMiglwvin 
University Act in the uinxcisily, which had 
received a Royal Chaiter m the same year, At 
that time, by the public-spin Led efforts of its 
eiLizons who lnised the endow men Is, the future 
pi ogress of the university was a^sined Like 
ah the noithern uimci silies of England, its 
success depends on its adaptation to local 
needs, .Since receiving the Royal Charter, 
considerable addilions have been made to the 
buildings and equipments, winch wero opened 
in 1009 The university mnuiLnina faculties of 
science, arLs, medicine, and commerce, in all of 
which degrees ure given The univeraiLy hits 
power to inspect schools and hold school-leav¬ 
ing examinations winch it may ucecpt in lieu of 
the Matriculation Examination, Many local 
authorities mnintain scholarships at the uni- 
vcisiLy and give finniiuml support The teach¬ 
ing staff in 1908-11)09 consisted of 113 members, 
and the enrollment of students was 010 The 
Right lion Jnyejjh Chamberlain, lo who^D 
efforts the university was largely due, is the 
first Chancellor. 

References«-— 

Dinning!mm University Cnlcndnr 

Engliili Ilnnrrl of Education Heporis jro\\\ L/mrerjifiej 
arid C/mrcrflify Col/fpcj- (Annual,) 

BISCOP, BENEDICT (028-080) — Biscop 
may with sound reason be called the Father of 
English Cultuie lie was of noble stork (piob- 
ably bearing the patronymic " Bnducing "), a 
thejn of flawy, King of Northiunljim, the 
seventh Bretwnlda Boon after the year 050 
he made Ins fiist visit Lo Rome On his wny 
lie stopped at Canterbury, and was cnlrrliuiml 
by the Ai rlilnshop Ilonorius, the companion 
and successor of Augustine There lie met 
Wilfrid, afterwards tin* famous Bishop of York, 
and the two traveled Homeward together, Wil¬ 
frid stopped for a tune nt Lyons with Bishop 
Dalfinus, but 11 Ihseop hastened on lo Rome ' 
Ilcdo tells thnt Ihseup visited Rome in all fivo 
times, and each Lino returned with a great stoic 
of books and pictures We know thaL he wan in 
Home in 008, because in that year, at Lhc request 
or Pope Vital inn, he accompanied Theodore lo 
Britain as guide nnd interpreter, and w T as placed 
in charge of the monastery of St Peter and 
Paul (fit Augustine's) aL Canterbury until the 
Abbot Adi inn arrived In 674 lie founded the 
famous Northumbrian Monastery of Wenr- 
moutli Alter this work was accomplished he 
went again to Home, this Lime with Iiib fellow 
worker Ceolfrid (who succeeded him ns Abbot 
or Jarrow), Bede tells ub (E II IY, IS) with 
respect to the visit thnt he had been there 
M several times before," bo presumably bo had 
vhited Homo once at least between the visit of 
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650 and that of 608 This particular visit waa 
to find a teacher in muaio and sound doctrine, 
and Pope Agatho sent back with him John, 
Abbot of St Mm tin's nt Rome, that lie might 
teach m Lu9 monastery the system of singing 
throughout the year, as it was practiced nt St. 
Peter’s in Romo John's educational work is 
rccoicled in tho same chapter (/£. II. IV, 18). 
IIo taught 11 the singers in the said monastciy 
the order and manner of singing and reading 
aloud' 1 lie also committed to writing fr all 
tlmt was requisite throughout the whole course 
of fcho year for the celebration of festivals” 
Ilia fame as a tcnclicr extended through the 
Noith. ,r such as had skill in singing resorted 
from almost all fcho monasteries of the sumo 
province to hear lum, and many invited him to 
teach in other places ” lift examined into tho 
condition of Lho faith in England, and reported 
it sound. But John died on his homowmd 
journey, and was bmied in St, Martin's Church 
at Touis, He may have been one of tho 
tenchcrs of fcho hoy Bede, who tells us that ho 
(Bede) was, in the year GSO, " given by the care 
of kinsmen, at seven years of age, to he educated 
by the most leuowncd abbot Benedict, and 
afterwards by Ceolfnd" {E, II, V, 2d). The 
next year (G81) Benedict founded the Monastciy 
of Jarrow (which forms tho second pint of tho 
twin monastery presided over by Benedict), 
and appointed Ccolfrid as Abbot. Beda passed 
to Jarrow with Ccolfrid. and Bpent tho rest of 
his life there. Of Benedict’s fourth journey to 
Rome wo arc told, cum xiunwicwfidcni hfero- 
ruiu oiiiiua fleams capiam apporfcufic He 
also brought books from Vienne, Mies Sellars 
tells us (in her edition of the Ecclesiastical 
History, p 257) that lie ennched his twin 
monasteries, tl with furniture, vestments, relics, 
pictures, and a library of vnluablo books 
which ho brought fiom tlio Continent. Tho 
rule which he framed for his monasteries was 
Benedictine, compiled from seventeen difTorent 
monasteries which he had visited." Ills fifth 
journey to Rome must have been between 681 
and 085, when, lie made a sixth visit to the Con¬ 
tinent, " almost entirely devoted to the collec¬ 
tion of books, including classical books" 
(Sandys 1 History of Classical Scholarship , 
Vol I, 2d cd , p. dOB) In G88 he was succeeded 
at Wemmouth by Ccolfrid, who lulcd oyer both 
monasteries and added to Benedict’s library. 
In tho C'ot/cc jlijnrihnttff of the Latin Bible, 
written at Wear mouth or Janow, and now at 
Florence, we have extant evidence of the culture 
intioduccd into Northern England by Biscop 
and Ceolfnd. Moreover, some rentmliable and 
beautiful vestiges of both abbeys remain a 3 
parts of the pansh churches of North Wear- 
moutli nnd Jarrow Benedict Bis cop died on 
Jan,. 10, GSO, wlulo his fellow worker Ccolfrid 
survived till 71G, in which year ho re-signed his 
office and died at Langres on hi3 way to Rome. 
These workers arc definite links in the educa¬ 
tional lino connecting Augustine (q u.) thraugl 


Theodore and Adrian with Bede (gu), Egbert 
of York, and Alenin (qo), J E.G do M. 

Referencas — 

Bede Vitae Abbatum and Ecclesiastical History 
DiunUi A, T CArid fieri Schools (London, 1BS1.) 

BrSHOP, NATHAN (1S08-1SB0). — School¬ 
man, educated at Hamilton Academy and ab 
Brown Univeisity, tutor in Brown University 
(1837-1838); superintendent of the schools of 
Providence, the fust city eupci intendency 
established in the United States, fiom 1S38 
to 1854, and first superintendent of the schools 
of BosLon (1S54-1856). W S. M 

BISHOP, ROBERT HAMILTON (1777- 
1356),—Educator and textbook wntei, una 
educated in tho schools of Scotland and at tho 
Umveisity of Edinburgh; he was profcssoi at 
the Tuuisylvtinia Umveisity fi om 1803 to 1824: 
at Miami University from 1824 to 1845, nnti 
president of Farmers College, near Cincinnati, 
from 1845 to 1855; author of a series of text¬ 
books in logic, civics, etc W. S M, 

BISHOPS' COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF, 
LENNOXVILLE, QUEBEC — A coeduca¬ 
tional institution founded in 1845 and admin¬ 
istered by a Corporation consisting of tho 
bishops of tho Anglican Church of the Province 
of Quebec and the trustees and college council 
appointed by them. Preparatory, college, nnd 
thcologionl courses arc offered Eoi the dcgiees 
3 years' residence is required. There is a 
faculty of 3 professors and 6 lccluicra 

BISHOPS' SCHOOLS. — Tho importance 
of tho part played by bishops in the history of 
modern education, since Christianity became 
the established religion of the Roman Empire, 
can hardly bo exaggerated, Whcthci on the 
whole that part bus been fai the advancement 
of education or tho reverse may pcihnps bo 
questioned Indeed, in ono view the history of 
education may bo considered na the liistoiy of 
tho elimination of episcopal authority from a 
sphere with which it has no proper concern 
But of the importance of lho influence of tho 
bibhop on the school theic can be no question 
When the history of modern schools begins, 
ilie bishops were the only, and they remained 
for many centuries by themselves or their 
officials the chief, educators and directors of 
educators, and their schools the chief scats of 
education throughouL Western Europe, At 
wlmfc exact date the public schools of grammar 
and of rhetoric, maintained either by the central 
authority of tho Emperor out of the fiscus, or by 
the local authority, the mumclpiuin, out of 
local funds, died out and were superseded by ilia 
episcopal schools it is hard to say with cer¬ 
tainty, In Gaul the public schools still flour¬ 
ished in the fourth century, when Aubotuub gives 
a poetical account of the school of Bordeaux, 
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while St Sidoniua Apolhnaris, consul and then 
bishop, speaks of the schools of Vienne, l\!ri- 
gueux, and Lyons as late ns 483, 

In Ituly it is certain that they flourished in 
the first half of the sixth century, Tor Ennodius, 
ci native of Gaul, Bishop of Tiniium (Pavia) 
from 513 to 521, lma preserved 28 spree lies com¬ 
posed for the schools of rhetoric nb Pavia and 
for Milan school when a nephew was eulmiLted 
to it. Vonantiua Fortunntim, author of a 
poetical life of St. Martin of Tours in 570, a 
native of Italy born at Tidvibo, tells how 
he lmd in his youth licked up the small 
stream of the water of grammar and taken 
a slight drink out of the deep pools of rhetoric 
Hut m France public schools lmd apparently 
di* 3 appeared by the sixth century For Greg¬ 
ory of Tours himscir is recorded to have been 
brought up at Clermont, not in tho public 
school, but by bishops Galina and Avitua. 

The identification of tho episcopal olFieo 
with that of the schoolnmaUr was not effected 
without opposition Pope Gregory the Gicab 
(Fp XI, 51), who had himself been in 595 an 
" well-grounded in gruniinnr, logic, and rhetoric 
that no one m Romo was even second to him " 
(Greg. Tur Hist Franc X, i), rates UesidcriuH 
Bishop of Vienne, because, " ns we cun not 
i el ate without shame it has come to our knowl¬ 
edge that your brotherhood leaches grammar 
to certain persons, which wo take all the worse 
ns it converts wlmt we fonncrly said in your 
favour to lanicntntion and woe, since the praise 
of Christ cannot lie in one inoulli with tho 
prnihc of Jupiter. Consider yourself wlinL a 
crime it is for bishops to recite what would be 
improper foi religiously-minded laymen " Tina 
letter ia doubly in teres Ling, na it shows not 
only that episcopal education was an innova¬ 
tion and that tilings were in a transitional 
singe, passing from the lay, and indeed 
heathen, public Bchool to the episcopal school, 
but also that Lho episcopal school wns a 
grnmmnr school m which the " heathen ” 
classics, and we may infer VnigifH FcIoqucb ,— 
A Jove principium Musac, Jovisvmma plena ,— 
hlill formed the principal part of Hip curriculum. 
Gregory the Great indeed, wished to kick 
down tho ladder by which he had risen. 
Though lie had been Nunciu at Constantinople 
for 0 years, lie glories that ho knows no Gieek 
and haswriLLcn nothing in Greek; and nays lie 
despises Hig nrt of speaking; taught by the 
rhetoric school masters lie equally con¬ 
temns the art of grammar, and dues not try to 
avoid the confusion of eases, ,f because I am 
stiongly of opinion that it is an indignity that 
the words of the oracle of Heaven should be 
restrained by tho rules of Donatua” (ge), 
the great grammarian who was St. Jerome’s 
schoolmaster, whose grammar reigned without 
a rival in the schools till 1510. Isidore of 
Seville, some 30years Gregory's j iinior, who lmd 
to fight for the Catholic fruLh with an Arinn 
king, though he forbade the monks to read the 


classics, thought grammar schools necessary for 
clerks r ' Better grammar Limn heresy," and 
he himself taught and produced his Origmes, 
which was the chief encyclopedia or tho Middle 
Ages. Gregory himself, in the very Ictlrr Lo 
Dcsidcrius above mentioned, commanded lho 
missionary monk Augustine (q u) on his wny 
to England to abandon Ins monkish life and 
live with hia clerka as oilier bishops did lie 
had to teach the English converts Latin, so 
that they might understand Hies very elements 
of tlicir now creed and be able to lead its sacred 
books It did not apparently occur to any one 
to do wlmt the modelu missionary docs and 
translate the ancred boohn into lho barbnriim 
dialect. For iLs very words, though themselves 
only a translation, lmd nnpured a supcialilioua 
Handily. Hence, Augustine mind lmve set up 
n. school hoon after Ins arrival m England For 
some 30 j r enrs lnlci, in 631, when Enal Anglia 
was Chmtumiml under King Kigcbcrl, who lmd 
been baptised while in e’dlcjn Gaul, hr, M willing 
to inn Late whnt lie had neon well done in (hull, 
founded a gmmmar School [ncholam in q lift 
7U/cri httens crudircnlur) with the assistance of 
Bishop Felix, whom lie had received from Kent, 
nEo provided them with ushers and masters 
after the manner of Canterbury " (more Cnn- 
titarionnn) (Bede, Feel IX, in, 1H). This is 
proof positive that there was such a school at 
Canterbury, of ah early established lcpuluhan 
such that Felix, though a Buigundiiui who had 
bcGnsomolhrpQorfouryenrs only in Cnnlcrbuiv, 
thought it enough to bind his school thence and 
not from France itself This passage, while it 
demons Ira Leg the existence or the episcopal 
school at Cantei bury and the foundation of one 
at. Felix's ace of Duinvieh, also conveniently 
annihilates the thesis of Dr, Paul Unger 
iVEmcigncmewt d'Ausonc el A/emn, 1905), 
who attempts to show that in Fiance at this 
time there was no real learning, and only 
monastic schools where the inmates worn 
taught lo hobble through their grummtu so as 
to rend the psalms they spent their,tunc m 
ringing Clcrval has shown (L<?.? Ecolex de 
Charlrn an Moi/en-Ago, 1895) Lhnl Si Belhmre. 
who was Bishop oT Chartres (c, 591-01*0,bad 
been made doctor du/mm inn fiftoranuu it 
Hiopis/cj tohm civilatis when a clerk under 
Bishop Pepped, whom he succeeded in lho 
bishopric The bTc of fit Lnifroy (ASH 21 
June, IV. Of) pictuiea him going to school 
first at St. fivreux, near Chartres, then at 
Rouen. 

In England, we find m 035 the first Bishop of 
York, Fnuhnug, had introduced a song school 
(which it can hardly be doubted was in addition 
to n grammar school) and James the Deacon, the 
teacher of this school, stayed when Paulmus 
fled from a heathen reaction 'When Chris¬ 
tianity was restored, James "became master of 
ecclesiastical singing to many, after the fashion 
of Home and Canterbury." AtRamCj the fiong 
school {schola cantorwn) had been instituted by 
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Pope Gregory himself So that besides its gram¬ 
mar school, Cantu bury had its aong school, ami 
these two sohools fti'o found in every secular 
cathedra 1 down to the Reformation. Canter¬ 
bury School has hitherto been wrongly 
to the Greek archbishop, Theodore, who came to 
Cantoibury in GOO Ills learning and that of his 
pupils have been celebrated by Bede, who says 
that even to his day (735) somo survived, 

" wiio know Latin and Greek ns well as their 
own language in which they were born." 
Thcodoie went all over England preaching and 
teaching. Ilis pupil, TobiaSj wlm died Bishop 
of Rochester in 726, is especially said to know 
not only Latin and Greek but to have " a 
knowledge of literature ecclesiastical and 
general," The celebrated poem of Alcuin 
On the Bishops and Saints of the Church of 
York t written about 7S0, says that Archbishop 
Egbert (q v ), who 1 ms often, but- wrongly, 
been claimed ns Bede's pupil and Alcum’s own 
master, was an eminent teacher («ffr« 0 Uis 
doctor) there Or his successor, Ethclberfc, or 
Albert (f v), Alcmii iccorda how he was him¬ 
self educated in York Minster and was made 
"advocate of the clergy and muster in the oity 
of York" Here lie taught everything, tho 
whole seven liberal arts, grammar, r lie tone, 
logic, music, astronomy, geometry, mithmctic, 
especially how to find Easter, — the ordci is 
probably due to the exigencies of meter rather 
fclmti design, — and law and theology to boot. 
When he bocaine archbishop, he did not cense 
to teach, "being made both a wise teacher and 
a pious priest, increasing the sense of Jus pupils 
ami the morals of Ida clergy M But at Albeit's 
death, tho offices of bishop and teacher were 
separated Eaiibald became archbishop, "but 
to his other son," Alcuin himself, " he gave the 
dearest treasure of his books. To the one the 
rule or the church, its treasures, ita lands, it9 
funds, to tho other, the senich for wisdom, the 
school, the mnstei's chair and the library ,J 
When Ennbald II, the successor of Alcuin's 
fellow pupil, wrt9 nrchbEliop, Alcum wrote to 
him to suggest a further division of labor, and 
tho establishment or separate masters for sing¬ 
ing and writing, 

From the end of tho eighth century, then, 
here, as was also the case in France, the bishop 
lumself coa&ed to leach, nt all cvenLs in Lhe 
accular cathedrals Where, ni happened in 
England only (except for a few spoiache eases 
abroad 111 later centuries), the bishop's council 
of clerks, the secular ennons, was turned out to 
make way for monks, it would appear that the 
bishop Jumscif continued to teach. Thin 
Aldhrlm of Malmesbury (7 a) is said to have 
been taught by Bishop Elplicgc at Winchester 
But the monastic lives must be icceived wiLli it 
grout deal of caution It is certain, however, 
that in the secular catliedials by Hie eleventh 
century, the duty, not only oT teaching, hut of 
supervising schools nnd nppuintinginuBLcia, had 
Leon devolved on the schoolmaster, nr, as lie 


came to be called, chancellor 0 f the church, and 
the cathedral schools (q u ) became inoro or leis 
independent of the bishojja In the monastic 
cathedrals the bishop retained tho powei in lua 
own bands, the monks, ns unlearned persons, 
(idiotae), not being considered capable appar¬ 
ently of exercising tho duty properly, nml 
the musters were always accular clerks. Thus 
at Winchestei we find the bishop in 1155 being 
appealed from on a decision as to the light to 
the school between two of his cleiks, at Can¬ 
terbury we hnd a lescript ol Aiclibishop reek- 
ham in 1289 ns to tile powers of the master to 
determine cases between his scholars and out¬ 
siders, and ui 12Q5 we find the same archbishop 
appointing n mnstci of the school of the city of 
Norwich on behalf of the bishop, when that see 
was vacant A whole series of appointments of 
the grammar school masters of Cantci bury 
made by the Archbishop me picscrved in the 
arcluepjscopul registers at Lambeth, langing 
from oi\o of Mai, 11, 1310, to tho end of the 
fifteenth century, when the prior writes to tell his 
11 glide fndeihood " that lie has found a master 
who bad taught grammar at Winchester mid 
St. Anthony's, London, for " your grain in ar 
scolo at Cftuutcrbury 11 At Worcester in 1312 
tho bishop appoints a master to the school of 
that city, " whether tlic appointment belongs to 
my cpiacopnl or my aichidmconnl (uithoriLy, n 
Similar appointments arc found at Ely mid 
Carlisle 1 Ab the Reformation these schools 
were made part of the new catlicdiai founda¬ 
tions, and passed from the bishops to the new 
chapters 

But the Reformation brought tho bishops 
again into direct connection with all tho schools 
Ilenry VIII, Queen Mary, and Queen lUlizn- 
bGlih'CR&li in tm 11 , though from opposite points 
of view, diicctcd the bishops to examine all 
schoolmasters, and, finding them suspect, to re¬ 
move them The canons of the Cliuich and the 
orders oT the Privy Council on successive occa¬ 
sions in 1550, 1560, and 1003 forbade any 
schoolmaster to teach without the license or the 
bishop, while it wns made the duty uf the 
bishop, duly earned out at every visitation, to 
incjuiic whether any sclioolnmslci of suspected 
religion 01 tenets licensed to teach by him, 
doth teach in any public or private piece within 
Jug diocese. This extended even to elementary 
schools After the conimoimenlth successive 
decisions of the Coin la of Law, founded on bad 
history and law but good policy, gradually 
restricted the bishop's jurisdiction to grnmninr 
or classical schools It was not till the En¬ 
dowed Schools Act, 18GQ, duorted the commis¬ 
sioners under that act, afterwards the Charity 
Commissioners, to inseit in all schemes a clause 
abolishing the jurisdiction of the or din pry, 
that the bishops ceased to lmve the right 
to interfere With secondaiy schools The right 
still prevails theoretically Ln those bcUouU 
which have not yet been made tho subject of 
Hellenics under the act 
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Sim'c, however, llm powers under the net 
were in 1002 transferred to the Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion, and that Hoard was enabled to innko 
jrrnnLH of public money to nil schools, anil they 
have made it a condition of llie grant that no 
denominational leatrictions ahull be imposed, 
the schools have bccomo free from even lids 
shadowy right of episcopal government. 

A PL, 

See Cuunuii Schools; Cloisteh Schools; 
Catiikdiial Schools; Ret*oiimation and 
Education, etc. 

BLACK AND WHITE WORK — A term 
usually applied to illustrations, and refers to 
ukalehea nnd drawings made in ink, clmrconi, 
pencil, or black and white oil pmnb It is 
significant in school woik usually m connection 
with drawing anil design (qq v ). 

BLACK DEATH AND ENGLISH EDUCA¬ 
TION THE —-The Iilaek Death of 1348-1310 
— known in chronicles as the 11 Great Death " by 
reason of the fearful destiuction that it wrought 
among man and beast, anil also called the 
,f FirsL Death 1 ' because it wa^ the first of a 
Bcnes of outbreaks that lasted into the sixteenth 
century and possibly only ended with the out' 
break of 1005 — was a turning point m the 
history of English education Indeed, the 
economic changes that it brought about affected 
the whole course of English history. Society 
was ill Mute grated, and f he dingy who under¬ 
took Hie bulk of the educational woik were 
either destroyed or disorganized Wo have 
du eel evidence a.q to this. In a loiter from 
Pope Clement V, to Archbishop Zoucho of 
York, dated from Avignon Oct 12, 1340, 
it i* noted that 11 u\ comvwpicncc of the Plague 
thcie nre not enough priests to administer the 
sacraments "in the piovmcc of York, and the 
archbishop ls iluccled Lo have additional ordi¬ 
nations to supply the need (Historical Papers 
and Letters fiom the Nenlhtrn Registers, Ilolls 
cd, p p. 401) By ii statute of 13G2 <30 Edw. 
Ill, e ft) the Commons pcLiLioncd for relief 
since tlie M priestH be become very seanL idler 
tlw pestilence to Live groat grievance and oppres¬ 
sion or Uic people, 11 nnd the King piomiscd a 
remedy by fixing the wages of the pmiHh priests 
In the south it was as biuL In the Cuuatitu- 
Lion of l.%2, issued by Simon Lslip, Archbishop 
or Canterbury, we read that " the priests Hint 
now nre, nut considering that Lhcj r have escaped 
the danger of the pestilence by divine provi¬ 
dence, not Tor their own merits, but that they 
uught exercise the ministry commit ted to them 
. . . have no regard to the cine of soul 1 ? , . 
so that . . . many churches, prebends, anil 
chapels of our and your diocese, and of the 
whole province, will bp destitute of priests to 
serve them " And again ui the Frofiiflue /o 
Piers Plowman (Passus Primita x 11 B1-B4) we 
read,— 


" Pcrfioiicfi mid iirineli pnrslra jilryimlo to the bishop 
ThrU l]rre|mri''h( , ni , <j wernniiorr mill lho pcBLilcncolymo, 
Tn hnvu [i limirn aiul ln\u at Lonilun In dwell 
And mugc lliiTc for aimonyc, v» hJlc silver i? bq B^ccl,' r 

Wo musk now notice another phenomenon 
arising from the Great Death, and will Lhen ho 
in a position to estimate the influence of the 
plague oil education This iilicnomcnon is the 
almost total disappearance of the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man tongue It ib true that Lho tongue was 
weakening before 1348 In a InLe tliirLeentli- 
century or early fourteenth Oxford University 
Statute it is directed that boys shall bo taught 
to construe in Trend l as well as in English in 
order Lhnl the former longue might not be for¬ 
gotten (see Jlf urn men In A rude mica Ojoh., pp, 
LXX, 438). Hut on the oLher hand we know 
from lligdrn’a Polychromcon (Vol II, pp 151)— 
1G0) that nlmuL the year 1327 “ children in scolc 
agonst Lho usage and mnncrc of nllc otlierc 
rnieiouni beeth compelled for lo love hire ownc 
langnge, and for lo cuuntrue Vnr lcssomm and 
here thyngs in FreiiHrlie, anil so they hauclh 
fleth the Normans come first in to Kngdond 11 
Tliat wa.H the rule twenty years before the Great 
Death. In 1302, twelve yearn Artur the Great 
Death, we find that plena wore ordered ^3G 
Edw III, c 15) to be pleaded m the English 
tongue, defended, answered, debated, and 
judged in English, and enrolled in Latin. The 
same statute tells im the reason by referring Lo 
" the Ficnch longue, which is much unknowen 
in the said realm " As we ahull see dirccLly, by 
1335 Trench ws\s generally excluded from Eng¬ 
lish schools The sudden birth of English as 
an educational and literary fact nfLer the Great 
Death proves dearly enough Lliftt the school¬ 
masters of die country had censed to be Trench. 
We know, in fact, that thu very numerous \acim- 
cws in churches caused by the Black Death 
were net filled up by the alien priories in 13411- 
1350, because of Llio war with France The 
temporalities of the priories were m the Imnda 
of the King, and in ft great number or eases 
(see Patent Roth for those yours) we find 
appointments by llu 1 ICiup such as Liu* following: ■ 
" Translation of John dc Clone tu the Ghureli 
of BKshopcyliow T o in lho diocese of Salisbury, 
in the ICing’H gift by reason of Lhc l’nory of 
Farlcye bring in his IiiiiuIb on account of the 
war with France ” Moreover, the sudden rush 
for orders that followed the lei ter of Pope 
Clement V of 1350 wna made nut by foreigners 
but by Englishmen, and a very mixed company 
of Englishmen, too The chronicler Leifs us 
that Lite vacancies caused by Lho moitidily 
nnd flight of priests were filled up by men of all 
kinds, fit nnd unfit, ignorant nnd learned, 
including many who had iosL Llieir wives 
through Lhc pestilence, This was a new Eng¬ 
lish influence m education, and it is therefore 
not with any great surprise Unit we Tcad what 
John dc Ti ovisa in his edition (concluded ill 13B7) 
of Iligclcn's Po/yc/ironicmi has to say on the sub¬ 
ject of the exclusion of French from the achoolfl, 
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After the passage above, Higden dwells on 
tile use of French ill schools owl good society 
in tho year 1327. Trevisa (writing in Eng¬ 
lish, bo it noted) ndtls the following comment. 
u Tina mancro was mocho i-uscd Lo for firstc 
doth, and is sitli-thc sum del l-chaunged; for 
John (Sir Johan Cornwmlc,) a mnistcr of gram- 
mci, chauiigcd the lore in gramcr ecoIo nnd 
constniccioun of Frenschc in to Englische, 
and Richard Pcncrichc leincd the mancrc tocli- 
ynge of hym and of othefc men of Pencrich. 
so that now, the yore of our Lordc, n Ihowsnncl 
tlirc hundred and fouro score nnd fyve, nnd of 
the sccoimdo Bichard after the Conquest 
nyne, in idle the grnmere acolcs of Engel olid, 
children Icvcth Frenachc and constructh and 
lerneth nn Enghauhe, and lmueth thereby 
aununtngo in oon hide and disauaurdngc in 
another side, here aiiminUgc is, that they leinetli 
hcT granicr m lasso tymo than childicn were 
i-woncd to doo, diami aunt age is that now chil¬ 
dren of grnmer scolc connoth na more Frenache 
than can lur lift lieclc, nnd that in liarmo for 
them and fchoy schullc passe the ace and trnuaillc 
in stnumgc Uncles and in ninny other places 
Also genlil men lmueth now mocho i-left for 
to Lechc here children Frcn 3 clic M Here wo 
hava a document of the first importance in the 
history of English education. It tell a us 
definitely that French was used in tho schools 
up lo the date of the Gicat Death, and that 
within 12 years tho use was abolished from 
" all the grammar schools of England ” Such 
a sudden change can only have arisen by tho 
death or departure of the class who had always 
taught in French. The oducnLional system 
may have been affected by the fact that the 
pestilence paiticularly attacked oLd men and 
boj’s {Ckronicoji q Alonacho Suncli Albany , 
Rolls ed., p. 49). We nro especially told that 
the disease selected males {idem,, p. 50), But 
what is more impoitant to note is that the 
new dcpnrtuie in education was really a 
Wiclifite movement Mr W II, Stevenson 
appears to have identified the priest John 
Gomwailc, the authoi of the movement, na a 
teacher of grammar at Oxford m connection 
with Afciton College) in 11347, Now it also 
appears that Cornwmle's pupil Richard Pen- 
ciichc was a student at Mcibou in 1367, a con- 
temporary of Wielif and also of John dc 
Treviso., then ab Exeter College, who trlls 
the .story of the eh an go It is pretty clear 
that Trovisa obtained Ins information dncct 
from the old fellow students, But from 
Tiovim's nan a Live it ia not easy to see how a 
change in one school, the school of a Collegiate 
Church m Staffordshire, could so rapidiy have 
effected tile change throughout the country 
But when we lealizo tlmL Lhc whole movement 
way an Oxfoid movement, springing from 
Merton and related to Wielif, it can he under¬ 
stood at once The rapidity with which the 
Wielif movement spread is in itself astonishing 
A statute of 13B2 (5 Hie II, c. 5) tells iu that 


the Wielif preachers u in certain hnbita under 
dissimulation of great holiness" preached 
daily in churches, chmchyurds, fans and mar- 
kets,” and drew vast crowds They preached 
in English, their Bible wns m English, their 
action, until 13S2, was perfectly legal Fiom 
the point of view of the histoiy of education it is 
necessary to couple then work with the influ¬ 
ence of the Black Death in accounting for tho 
total disappearance or the Fionch tongue from 
England Nor must we forget the French 
war ami tho import duties nnd Lolls which 
(Patent Rolls 1348-50, p 488) in 1350 kept 
foicign merchants out of Oxford and, pre¬ 
sumably, out of othci places The expulsion 
of the Alien Priories in 1415 gave tlie last 
blow lo the French tongue, That the Wielif 
movement was definitely related to the move¬ 
ment that ejected Ficneh fiom the .schools 
we can &cnicely doubt, when we see that the 
originators of the Intlci movement were contem¬ 
poraries of Wielif at Merton, But apart fiom 
this the rapid change of teaching in the gram¬ 
mar schools must also be attributed to the uni- 
voisiLy origin The grammar schools in the 
fourteenth century were closely lelated to the 
universities, and this fact combined with the 
Wielif movement and tho Great Death ia 
responsible for the extraordinary rapidity or 
the change and the Great Plague is for Lius 
reason a turning point in English education 

J. E. G, de M 
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BLACKBOARDS — Historical Sketch — 
Blackboards weicevidently a modification of the 
waxen tablets of the Romans and the hornbook 
(17 v ) or the Middle Ages Probably the earliest 
Gvidcnco of this diameter is found in a manu¬ 
script of Sncrobosco in 13111 century where 
a child is represented as holding up a large 
blackboard ui Lhc foim or n hornbook having 
figures written upon it Numciouy cula in 
early printed hooka exhibit boards hung 
on lhc wn)l or a schoohoom, lmvmg music 
notes, catechism, or figures written upon 
them. Those arc usually modified hornbooks 
in shape, hung loosely by tin eye iu the 
handle, but being very much laigcr than any 
board which could be held conveniently in the 
hand. The curliest of these definitely located 
is m the till e-page illustration of a schoolbook 
(Compendium octo purliwn orahonwn ) pub¬ 
lished in Basel in 1499 (Michael FuiLcs.) 
A similar one dated 1500 from Nuremberg is 
reproduced in the accompanying lllustiation 
The Nuremberg school-iegulaticm of about this 
timn was to the following effect: — 

" Fot the ‘intermediate' boy in Nuremberg 
there should be written 1 tow arch night,' that is 
in the evening before leaving school, ' with chalk 
on the board, 1 — winch board was then found in 
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excry schoolroom— 'in Lutin, a Latin vprso or 
a imiMin from a complete oration or from the 
proverbs or Solomon, Cato or other a like them, 
ami uith it live German velcro, rhymed or un- 
rlnwil, ai'couliiiR to the Latin moaning 1 — tho 
Geriiiiui translation Avna thus in vetoes, that 



they might licttei stick in the memory n (Seo 
Miinographicn zyr deutschni Kultwgcschichte, 
JhLiul IX, Der Lehicr in der deutschcn VerganQ- 
enhcil p 53 ) 

In the fii^t edition of Comcniua J Q)his P\clas t 
published m 105S, he shows n schoolroom, on 
tho wall of which thcio brings n blackboard, 
mid m tho tabulated description of the Hungs 
in the room, he says Quaedam prnesnibitnlur 
i His Cretn m Tubdla (Certain things fire 
written down heroic them wiLli elialk on a little 
boiud) Ilooletiniishitca Tabella by the English 
word " tnljlc* ,J and this m spite of the fact thnt 
the figure fi designating this object is plnccd 
ttloiiRiide of the board bringing on the wall 
Besides, the pi unary meaning of thin word is not 
table, huthlllo board 01 plunk 

Fium Lliis it i^ enLiicly mh) to Miy tlint the 
Jjlaekhoaid w<is, if not a customaiy tiling not 
mi uiuiMual thing to he found in the flchouhoom 
in the days of C'omvruus. We lmve fui ther 
evidence in Biinsley’s Lmius Litaimnis, pub¬ 
lished in IfiGCh 

When we come to the education id literature 
of our own country, it h exceedingly difficult 
to find much mfoi motion about Hie kinds of 
blackboards used in the schools prior to 1S20 
About this time, if we may rely on Joseph N 
Felt in his Amin/.? of fiakm (sec p *100), Vol I, 
M blackboards wcio lined in our common schools, 
for antlimetical calculations Manuscripts of 
sums, sot for pupils by their musters, which had 
continued for a long period, began lo bo laid 
aside Mi Blackboards were introduced mtu the 


MiliLary Academy at West Point in 1817hy Mr. 
Claudes CYozclj u ginrfuale of the Polj tee lima 
School of Pans, A blackboard wuh intro¬ 
duced into llondoiri College hy Instructor, 
afterward Professor, SmyLh m 1S24 Tho 
account runs <f That novelty, lot me my, inndo 
a hcnanlion, When lie bad tested Lhc experi¬ 
ment m the Sophomore algebra, and with gicnfc 
success, a ronsitlrrahhj poilion of the Juniors 
requested tho privilege of reviewing tlie algebra 
under the new mcLhod at an extra hour, — a 
wont lev iu college experience, and thnt black- 
hoard experiment, I am sure, led to his appoint¬ 
ment ns assistant piofesior of inalheimitic.s a 
year later , . The blackboard caused an im¬ 
portant change in the nmrinor of leaching gen¬ 
erally, hut especially in mathematical brunches. 
In niithniclic, n Freshman study, mill algebra, to 
whichwowcio introduced at the opening of tliD 
Hopliomoio yeai, each sLudent lmd Ins slate, 
mid when he finished his work, lie took the va¬ 
cant chair next the Leather's and underwent 
ex ami 11 til urn of proeeM or principle involved. 
In gconicLry we kept a mamihcript in which 
we drew liguies, and dcnumxlrfiled born Llioin n 
( flit. i/flh/ of Bmvd<iiu College, by Cleveland and 
Packard, pp. 00-91.) 

In Lhc Report of //ic Mml Committee fur 
Boston in lh2d (p fid), the following reference 
to the use of a blackboard 11 made: " In learn¬ 
ing Geometry lhc diagrams of Buell(l arc taken 
off, first on paper, with figures inslcad of letters, 
that nothing imiy he committed to memory 
without being understood When they hn\c 
been demonhtraLed hum the pnper, llioy htc 
afterward drawn by the pupil 011 the black¬ 
board, wiLli figures; when Lhe proposition is 
demonstrated without a book, or any aid to the 
memory whatever ” I 11 'William A. AlcoLL'a 

famous pnze essny pu-scnled Lo the Alum rail 
/midlife of Inbtrurtwn in August, 1N31, he gives 
a floor plan or nn ideal school, xiith its furniLure 
111 place, In this arc shown two large black¬ 
boards on movable frames, and they are placed 
immediately behind the rear row of scabs, and 
serve the double purpose of a blackboard and 
n screen from the flout door In 1H39 Dr 
Ilcnry Barnard wroLe in Ins First Annual He- 
•pint to the fie final Coiwm^umcrs of CunnccUcul 
M JJ lark bon 1 di me not un cumin on, bill are but 
liLtlc resulted lu by the l cue her M 

Construction and Hygiene of. — When wo 
come to it coimlernlion of the construction of 
blackboards, we find Unit up to pi city well 
to waul the 11 ml die of lust century they wcie 
almost invariably of wood piunlcd or stained 
black, and weic generally on inn\ able fiames 
or so Fashioned ns lu he hung on the walls where 
need dictated 

IT easy vision weio the only matter for con- 
9 id or a lion, blackboards would be condemned 
outiight, and in Llicir places would be substi¬ 
tuted Rome form of unglazcd win to or cronm- 
colored surface^ upon which black crayons w'ould 
be used; for investigation haa made it clear 
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that a black letter on a white background lfl 
much more cosily read at a distance than white 
letters upon a black aiiTfacc. Colin, in his 
Hygiene oj the Eye, quotes Homer with ap¬ 
proval, who flays: 11 The hygiene of the eye 
demands the banishment or slates and black¬ 
boards from our schools and the use of pen and 
ink in their place Compliance with Una de¬ 
mand will do something to diminish the danger 
of abort sight, a danger which becomes more and 
moiB menacing to each successive generation ]> 
There is now no question m our country con¬ 
cerning the use of elates. They have gone from 
almost alL the schools, even in the mountain 
regions of the South and West, Cheap clean 

E aper and lead pencils have displaced the slate, 
ufc we have the blackboard still with us, and 
undoubtedly will continue to have The slate 
cliaiippcfucd not chiefly because of eyestrain, 
but because it was so dirty, unhandy, nnd noisy. 
While theie can be no doubt that for the sake of 
acuity of vision woids written in black on a 
white surface have the advantage, it must not 
bo forgotten that the large while surface ex¬ 
posed to the eye is likely to stimulate the retina 
unduly over a large field or else to fatigue the 
ciliary muscles of the eye in its efforts to accom¬ 
modate to the field of vision 
Taking it nil in all, it may be laid down that 
the blackboard, when made of proper material, 
piopcrly colored, propeily placed with reference 
to light and the convenience of the pupila, and 
when used in a legitimate way, does not oiler 
a serious menace to the eyes of our pupils 
T/ib proper material ior blackboards,— (a) 
Reasonably good blackboards can bo made 
by thoroughly mixing with cement plaster a dull 
black coloring matter very slightly tinged with 
dai k green, and then spreading the mixture on 
the laths carefully so ns to get a level, even sur¬ 
face In constructing this form of black¬ 
board, which is one of tile cheapest, the best of 
cement ought to bemused, ana so thoroughly 
mixed with the coloring mnttci that it would 
make the color uniform nnd even. It is best 
nlao to use metal lath fastened firmly on a 
solid sheathing of lumber, 

Before applying the cement the sheathing 
should be kept slightly damp foi nt least half a 
day in order that the dampness fiom the wet 
plaster would not cause a sudden expansion of 
the boards, and hence have a tendency to crack 
the piaster befoio it is thoioughly set By 
having the boards of the sheathing slightly 
rxpanded hcfoic the plaster is applied, the 
shrinkage comes slowly, and tends to prevent 
the premature setting of the plaster, and also 
causes the plaster to cling to the wood ns well na 
to the metal lath, Blackboards so constructed 
arc more solid, firmer, and less noisy than when, 
laid on wooden lath, Care will be needed, 
however, to make sure that the surfriLc of tlio 
board will be neither too smooth nor too lough, 
The advantages of this kind or a blackboard 
arc ite comparative cheapness, its opportunity 


for pioper coloring, its ready adjustment to the 
building, and the readiness with which the 
material may bo obtained The disadvantages 
are, the absorption of moisture fiovn within or 
without, the tendency to become oily from 
contact with the hands of the children the 
liability to crack or chip, the difficulty oi get¬ 
ting a surface which will tnlcc the chalk lendily, 
evenly, but not wastefully, and the inoio dr leas 
inevitable alteration in tire color of the board 
though washings and uneven use 
(b) Recent ycnis have seen the rapid develop¬ 
ment of so-called hyloplate blackboards, and 
these v when thoroughly made, serve their pur¬ 
pose for a time satisfactorily, In general tlua 
Btyle of blackboard is constructed or several 
layers of heavy specially prepnied paper so 
fastened and messed together ns to make a 
solid " board' which can be cut to suit the 
needs and rcqiuicmcntfl of any schoolioom 
The outside layers, or, in Borne cases, to a greater 
depth, nro colored thoroughly and evenly to 
suit requirements, The advantages of this 
style of blackboards arc these theie arc no 
joints, the surface is even, they nic easily ad¬ 
justed, they are temporarily inexpensive, arc 
not easily broken, and take the chalk fairly 
well. The disadvantages in gcncial nrc these, 
they arc likely to absorb moisture from the 
walls, especially if plated close to brick walls, 
and therefore to buckle or warp and draw away 
in places from the backing, they often wear un¬ 
evenly; they are moat frequently noisy; they 
absorb oil and dirt from the handaj especially 
after use has rendered them pervious j they 
often reflect high lights when clean, and arc 
rather easily injured by washings with a wet 
sponge or rag They arc not permanent, and 
thercfoie in tnc long run are pci haps moTo ex¬ 
pensive than most forma of blackboards 
(c) Slate blackboards, ns indicated above, 
have been used m this country since the early 
part of the last century, but cxpcnsivcncss and 
the difficulty oT getting table Is sufficiently 
large and properly sot prevented the use of this 
matenal from becoming at nil common until 
comparatively recent years. 

The following arc the advantages of slate for 
blackboards: it lma in general n dull black 
color, reflects no high lights, or at least not to 
any troublesome dcgicc, will lust indefinitely, 
takes the chalk easily and yet spmingly, gives 
a regular and cleni mark from the crayon, does 
noL absorb moisture readily, cun be set solidly 
and firmly, is not injured by washings or scrub¬ 
bings, and is not noisy when properly set. The 
disadvantages arc those it is expensive when 
the initial cost is considered, but not so when 
ita pcimnnency la taken into account; _ on 
large wall a there arc often troublesome joints 
owing to the impossibility oT economically ob- 
tnimng and handling slabs of the required 
lengLh and width, hence long blackboards 
must be mode or scvernl slabs set together; it is 
not always easy to get slabs of identical color. 
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owing to the variations in the different layers hollow sound when the chalk, is used When so 
and even in different parts of the same a brat inn, prepared they give forth very littlo noise, 
it in time will absorb enough oil from the hands occasion no unpleasant scratchy sensations, 
of the children to render it somewhat variable and seem almost ideal surfaces for blackboard 
in its reflection of the light and the readiness exercises. The advantages of glass blnek- 
with which it will cut the crayon, it ia fre- boards are 1 the color can be maclo to suit 

E —My a very difficult matter to get the exact the most exacting demands of the hygiene of 
of coloring in state mast suitable to the vision; no high lights me possible fiom any 
hygienic requirements of vision, it is rather part of the room; they will not absorb the oil 
difficult to set so that the joints will fit closely from perspiring hands; they aic impervious to 
and evenly, and remain so, aa tho building moisture, and can be sot against outside brick 
settles and" shrinks into its permanent form, walls if the conditions demand it, they arc easily 
Still it ia for getieinl conditions one of the and safely cleaned, they will last indefinitely Qnd 
most satisfactory materials to use in the con- seem to grow more satisfactory through use, 
struction of blackboards, and school boards owing doubtless to the fact that the ground sui- 
rarely made a mistake when supplying it, It is face becomes moic finely and evenly roughened, 
doubtless no exaggeration to say that it is tho they arc not noisy, and display a plain unifoim 
best material now generally available, and mai k; they will in time become inexpensive, and 
should be used for nil brick, atone, or concrete can he adjusted to the wall space as leadily as 
buildings, for in the long run it will prove least hyloplate, The disadvantages which were 
expensive nnd most aatisfaetory, noticed m the London schools, whole they are 

(d) Glass blackboaula were introduced into commonly used, me these: the joints ore 
England a decade or two ago, and on the whole slightly noticeable, nnd, if they separate a 
mo proving very .satisfactory As these are ns little, gather chalk dust, some teachers of art 
yet rarely found m our country, it seems well claim that they do not give an " artistic lino,” 
to explain briefly how they arc made, na well Tlieso objections seem comparatively insignifi- 
as to set forth their advantages and defects, cant when the mam use of the blackboard is 
The glass, which has been cut into sheets to taken into the consideration. Clay, who doubt- 
suit the specific requirements of the surface set le^s had considered all materials carefully, says, 
apart for tho blackboards ia ground on ono "The best material for a black-hoard ia pi olmbly 
side evenly, but lightly, so that it is translucent, roughened glass coloured black or dark green nt 
and yet as smooth aa possible It ia necessary the back, though the objection to this (glass) 

for tins grinding to be done carefully, otherwise is that ib wears away the chalk so quickly that 

the surface will be too rough, or will not take it is difficult to keep a point for writing. J> 
the chalk evenly, and hence render the writing (See Felix Clay, Modern School Buildings, 
variable nnd troublesome. This ground gurlaco p. 0!), Botsford, London, 1902.) In the Report 
when correctly prepared givea to the finger tips of the Schaolhouse, Commission made to the 
when passed over it no gloat sense of roughness, iScnatc of tho United States m 1 DOS relative 
but a aort of smooth, hard, velvety feeling The to consolidation of schools in the District of 
opposite, orunground side, ia then painted a dull Columbia, we me told, " The black-glass board 
dead black or a dull black slightly tinged with is the jdonl board, remaining permanently 

green When this color is dry the glass is then blaek, never needing repaii, and being piacti- 

rendy to set. The ground side ig the outside, cally indestructible. It is, however, cxticmely 
while the black or painted side is sot into the expensive " (See p 20.) 
wall. Because of the fact that the glass m In addition to the kinds of boards here mcn- 
transluccnt, tho color shows through fi om be- tioned, there arc a number of patented composi- 

lund and seems to be a part of the glass The tion. mostly made of papei or pulp compressed 
ground surface cuts the crayon oi talo suffi- and coated with so-called liquid slating They 
neatly well to leave a clear even maik, and nro rather inexpensive, and on inner walls free 
yet, if correctly giound. does not release an from moisture they serve very well for a number 
undue amount of chalJc dust in the room of years. But they wdl not stand much washing, 

If the plates of glass are unusually laige, the and will in time buckle and waip and lose their 

expense is increased; but it docs not aeem color 

necessary to make them any Imger than Position of Blackboards —Naturally blnck- 
Lhe slabs of slate ordinarily used, for, with boaids ought to be located where the pupils 

the piopcr care in setting, the joints of the will have ready access to them, whcie they can 

gbiad can be made to fit so closely that they are be seen easily Tiom the deiks, uiul whore they 

scarcely noticeable will rcccivo plenty of light With uni Intel ill 

fcinec Ll\c painted side is wholly out of con- lighting, the teacher's hoard should be at the 

tact wiLli dirty hands, crayons, erasers, and front end of the room, with preference given to 

sponges, the color of the boaid remains pernrn- the center and right half, as the children sit at 

ncut, uniform, and undiatmbcd in any way. their scats, This board should be higher fiom 

NaLurnlly the glass ought to be set solidly and the floor than any other board in the room, in 

evenly against a woll-picpjircd back of wood or order that whatever may be- placed thereon 

cement so that there will be no giving, nor can be lead easily from all parts of the room, 
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The bottom ol tlic teacher's board should ha out, mid yet be easily removed when necessary 
4 feet from the floor and the width of the boaid to dean the dust out of the trough 
should be at least 3 feet The bottom part of a Under no condition, in old buildings or new, 
teacher's bomd set lower than this is rarely if should there ever be a blackboard between 
ever used, unci the upper part, if higher than window, us it is impossible to road from a 
7 Tccfc above the floor, is usually out of reach of distance anything written on a board so placed 
the average teacher, and tlierefoic seldom used Value. — Blackboards have become sa 

The blackboards especially designed foi the much of a factor in our methods of work that 
use of tho pupils should be placed oil the walL we really wondci how old-time teachers did 
opposite the windows, and also on the wall in without them. Tlmy are not only valuable 
the le/ir end of tho room Ml the available aids in our methods of presenting many subjects, 
spneo of tho pioper height on these walla should they serve as n Bocudkmg n^ent of no small 

be used for blackboards In rooms designed moment. They bring the individual pupil 

Tor the childion af the primary grades (from and his work directly bcfoic the whole class, 
grade I to III, inclusive) tlus bottom of the stimulate him to self-dependence, and fur rusk a 
blackbonul should bo set 26 niches above the splendid opportunity for that democratic giyc- 
flaor, nnd the width of the board from bottom and-takc criticism which he must meet in real 
to top should be 3Q inches In the looms de- life. They save the tcachei much time, and 

signed to accommodate childicn. of tho mtei- furnish a ready means of giving daily drill 

mediate guides (IV to VI inclusive), tho bottom and daily tefcts, It is entirely sale to say 

of the bluckboaul ahovthl be 30 inches from the that American tone hers and pupils get moic 
Horn, and the width o[ the board fiom bottom help fiom blackboard woik than do tho 
to top should be 30 inches In rooms designed teachers and students of any other nation 
for children of the seventh nnd eighth grades nnd F, B f D 

high school grades, it is best to set tho boaid 

3 feeL above tho floor mul moke it 3 feet 0 BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY, CARLIN- 
inches wide from bottom to top. VILLB, ILL, — A cocdu call omit institution 

It will bo well for school authorities to insist organized in 1H04-1SG5. Academic, collegiate, 
that their builders follow these figures closely. and musical depmtincnts nrc maintained, 
for by so doing the expense of blackboards will Admission to the college is by certificate from 
be diminished, loss light-absorbing surface will an approved high school or by examination 
be introduced, and, boat of nil, blackboards will lcquiring about 15 units of high school work, 
be situated within the easy nnd normal icach of Degrees arc conferred in arts, philosophy, and 
tho children. There are many school buildings science. There arc 7 piofessors on the faculty 
in am country, in which they arc set so high Waltci Ilcnsill Bradley, Ph.D , is tlic presi- 
nbovo the flooi that the childicn of the prim Ary dent, 
grades cnnnofc reach them unless they stand on 

foot benches; and there nro a multitude of BLACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM (1723-1780). 
others in which the boards nrc set so high ns to — The author of the famous Commentaries luts 
render the upper half useless boenuso out of a ccrlnin importance m the history of education 
reach of the pupils In the two upper grades ns one who strengthened the drift of thcoiclieal 
nnd the high school there me gicatcr differences oi philosophic thought in the diicction of corn- 
ill Lhe height of the children, and thciefore all pulsory education Ho was indeed one or its 
cannot ha so evenly adjusted to the blackboard eailicst advocates, and gave erpreesion to lua 
as in the lower grades In high school the views bcfoic the samo position waa adopted by 
boys me often much taller than the girh, nnd Adam Smith and Jciemy Bentlmm Writing 
hence Llmic. must be mmc room Toi adjustmeut on the subject of education (Commenterics, 

than in the lowoi grades Book I, eh. 16) in 1705 he says, fl As PuiTendorf 

Chalk trays so placed as to catch nil tho (Law of Nations, Basil ICcmict's translation, 
cluvlk dust and to hold the crayons and erasers 3d eel,, 1717, Bk VI, c. 2,3, $ 12, p. 379) veiywcll 

should be fastened immediately beneath the observer, it is not easy to imagine or allow, 

blackhomds These trays should be rounded that a parent fins coufcried any coil biddable 
on the inside ami out-; inside, to make it enay benefit on his child, by bringing him into the 
to collect mid lomovc the clmlk (lust nnd any world, if he nftcrwnids eiitiicly neglects his 
other dirt accumulating therein; outside, to cultuie and education, nnd supers him to grow 

get ml of sliarp-comeicd pi ejections in the up like a more beast, to lead a life useless to 

room. ( others, and shameful to himself, Yet the 

It is helpful to set a wire screen in the chalk municipal laws of most countries scorn dcfcc- 
t rough so us to prevent the crayons nnd the tive in this point, by not constraining tho 

erasers from coming in eon tact with the dust parent to bestow a proper education upon his 

which lius fallen from the board This wire children. Perhaps they thought it punishment 
must bo sol sufficiently below tho level or tins enough to leave the parent, who neglects the 
trough to prevent erasers and crayons from instruction of his family, to labor undci tliof-o 
falling out It cim be hinged or clasped to tho griefs and inconveniences, which his family, 
sides so that it will not get warped, or knocked so uni ns tr acted, will be sure to bring upon 
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him " This school of thoLight did in this way 
scaiccly less than the practical energy of Bell 
(» v) and Lancastci (q.u.) 01 the political energy 
of Whitbread ( q.v ), Brougham (q.v ), and Hoe- 
buck to produce a levival in English elementaly 
education The Commentm ica of course jil o also 
a useful guide to some historical questions 1 elut¬ 
ing to education (such as Benefit of Glcrgy (3 u,), 
and tell us much as to the history of legal 
education. ^ G de M 

BLAIR, JAMES (1656-1743) —The first 
president of William and Mary College (q u ) 
waa boin in Scotland and gi ad noted at the 
University of Edinburgh in LG7G. Ho was 
sent to America ns a missionaiy by the Bishop 
of London in 1695 He became deeply inter¬ 
ested in the educational needs of the colonists, 
and was the moving spirit in the organization 
or William and Mary College, and the president 
of this institution fiom 1692 to 1743 He was 
also interested in the education of the Indians, 
and endeavored to secure n special endowment 
for this pm pose Blnir coopointod lVJth II. 
Hartwell and Chilton 111 wilting 27ie Present 
Slate of Virginia and the College (London, 1727) 

W S.M. 

References — 

Adams, H B College of TTifimm find Mary In 
US, Circulars af Information, 1897, No, 1 
Hx&loru of (he, Calleffo of T Vilham and Mary from tfa 
f’oiuirJaZifljl, 1000 la 1B74, 

Life of Commiasary James Blair, Founder of TTifbapjL 
and Mary College , Johns Hopkins Uni varsity 
Studies, Scr. 0, No 10 (Baltimore, 1001,) 

B LAIRS VILLE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
BLAIRSVILLE, PA — Founded in 1867 na 
the BlairavilJe Seminary, present title dates 
from 1893 Preparatory, collegiate, and musi¬ 
cal departments are maintained. Girls 12 
years of age arc admitted to the pieparatory 
course Admission into the college is by cer¬ 
tificate from n high school or academy or by 
examination requiring about 10 points of high 
school work. Degrees are given in classical 
and liteiary courses There arc 12 instructors 
on the faculty. 

BLANKS, FORMS AND USE OF. — See 
Reports and Records. 

BLAURER, AMBROSIUS (1402-1564) — 
A German schoolman of the Reformation 
period. He waa born in Constance and edu¬ 
cated at the University of Tubingen Having 
embraced the new faith, he introduced the 
Reformation in Constance, Ulm, and a number 
of other cities in Southern Germany While 
drawing up church regulations for these, he 
always had special regard for the schools III 
1535 he reorganized the University of Tilbingcn. 

BLEDSOE, ALBERT TAYLOR (1809-1877). 
— Educator, graduated from the United States 
Military Academy, 1830; instructor in ICenyon 


College and Miami University fiom 1833 to 
1336, professor in the University of Mississippi 
from 1848 to 1S54, and in the University of Vir¬ 
ginia from 1854 to 1861, author of Philosophy 
of Mathematics W. S. M. 

BLIND, EDUCATION OF THE, — Blind- 
nosa varies tinough all degrees of defective 
vision to absolute blindness, which is inability 
to perceive daylight. In a practical sense 
any one is blind who cannot distinguish common 
objects, and a tlpUl who cannot see 01 din ary 
print is admitted to our schools for the blmcl. 
It has been calculated that there is one .sightless 
pci son in evciy thousand. The census of 
England and Wales for 1001 showa one blind 
person in 1285, The prevalence of blindness 
is gicatesfc in Eastern countries, where little is 
done toward healing the diseases of the eye or 
improving the unsanitary conditions that cause 
them. In Western countiics blindness 1 a di¬ 
minishing, especially among the more prosperous 
classes, which receive the benefits of advanced 
medico! and surgical knowledge Pjobably 
two fifths of all blind ness is preventable by the 
application of modern medical treatment to 
defects and diseases of the eye and by the appli¬ 
cation of simple hygienic principles to domestic 
and industnal life The Massachusetts Com¬ 
mission for the Blind issues a bulletin on the 
prevention of blind ness from ophthalmia neona¬ 
torum, and various agencies in other states 
distribute similar bullctins; but many of our 
co nun on wealths have done nothing to check 
the needless waste of human eyes. A large poi- 
tion of Lhc blind arc stncken in adult years 111 
tlio midst of active lives; many of them are 
blinded by unnecessary accidents in mines and 
factories. Much blindness is but one result 
of disease which hns eaueed other weaknesses of 
mind and body. M Sizoinnne (1887) finds 
that of the 40,000 blind in France and Algiers 
4000 arc minors, and that of these, nftcr the 
feeble-minded and othenvise incapable nro 
deducted, there remain from 1500 to 2000 from 
5 to 15 years of age fit to benefit by the schools 
for the blind. lie also believes that nearly nil 
of the capable blind clnldicn find their way to 
the schools, and this is probably tiue in all the 
moie piogrcssive countries. It hna been esti¬ 
mated that in Germany (1900) there were 
3000 blind of school age and fit for instruction, 
and of these 2500 wctg m the schools, In 
Amcncn calculations based on the special 
census of Massachusetts and on that of New 
York State show that there are about 100,000 
sightless in a population of ovei 80,000,000. 
A proper American census of defectives hns not 
yet been taken About 4500 pupils nro enrolled 
m the schools of the United States lb may he 
that the thin distribution of our people ovei 
a great area tends to isolate some of the blind 
and deprive them of tho opportunities which 
the state institutions offer, hut this condition, 
if it exists, must yield before the increase of 
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noDillar knowledge about the blind and a mom Bnti&h far the great blind men of their 
llioroueli legislation of defective classes nice, Milton, Sami dci son, the mathematician 

Historical —Until new the beginning of the Thamatf Dlnckloek, the bcottiah poet ami 
nineteenth century it was not deemed necessary prcnclicr, and John Mctenlf, the road builder, 
nr DQ 3 Sihlo to teach the feiglitas. Here and a man of astonishing energy and seU-iclimirc, 
there an educated blind person distinguished In Auefcna the first school was opened at Vienna 
himself by remarkable ability, usually one who by Johann Wilhelm Idem m 1801. Austria lias 
had lost his sight after Ida education had been been called the eiadlc or tile education of tho 

completed, and who continued work with which blind, for it uns the Austrian flingcr, Mnria 

he had long been familiar The masses of the Theresa von Paradis, herself blind, vliosc 

blind remained in utter ignorance, neglected accomplishments inspired in Ilafiy and Klein 
shunned They sat by the roadside and begged the belief that the Bight less enn he raised not 

alms and they were looked upon with superfltb merely out of misciy, but to high planes of 

tious pity. The gospel which Christianity had culture and achievement. Klein's splendid 

bi ought bo the inflicted Was strangely mis in- cneigy resulted in the establishment of othei 

terpreted Blindness, deafness, and mental institutions Ln Austria during the fus.t half of 
defects wero regarded as signs of the wrath of the nineteenth ccnluiy, And his influence 
God si gainst sinful man, to be patiently borne, contributed to the foundation of institutions 
Only two institutions for the sightless wero in Germany imd other parts of Europe In the 
founded during the Middle Ages, one in Mem- midst of bitter war — Napoleon was in the 
min gen, Bavaria, in 1178 (tho story of this cityl — the IloyiU Institution for the Blind 
foundation is not well authenticated), and tho was founded in Berlin in 1800. The inslitu- 
other at Pans, the Q\iinzc-Vingh } an asylum lion at Dresden followed in ISOO Nine years 
established by gfc. Louis in 1260 for 300 soldiers later work for the blind began in Drc&lau, mid 
who had been blinded in war. This mstitu- from 1820 to 1S30 schools were opened at 
tion in a modified form is still in existenco Munich, Stuttgart, Bruchsalj Drcumschncig, 

Tho deeper hunmnifcariiunsm and more Hamburg. Hulland made lumte to begin the 
scientific spirit of modern tunes has replaced work of educating the blind, m 1808j Sweden 
the idea of forlorn endurance with the nobler followed m lB10, and Denmark, in 1S11. 
idea of alleviation and cure. In 1771 at a Most of tho early institutions for the blind 
fair m Pans an mnkc&pct exhibited for tho were enterprises undertaken hy generous iudi- 
cdificafcion of the public a group of blind men viduftla aim philanthropic societies, Bub giatl- 
attirod in ridiculoua garb, including pasteboard ually civil authorities came more and more to 
spectacles. They gave a u concert' 1 for tho feel it their duty to extend the education of the 
benefit of their employer; and the people blind ns well as of the seeing To-day most 
laughed, as tho Elizabethans laughed at mad- institutions foi the blind in Em ope and America 
ness, thoughtlessly, good-naturedly. One of receive aid from the prqvincc or state, and ftTc 
tha spec tat ora was Valentin IlaUy, the Mosea under tho control or the government 

of the blind lie cast about for some moans to Tho work for the blindf m America began n 
make the lot of tlic blind less miserable, to generation Inter than the work in Europe Dr. 
teach them solf-rcspect and usefulness, IIo Howe in Dog ton, Ackcrly nnd Russ in New 
bribed a bright-fac^l blind boy, Lwucur, to York, PncblnmlcT in Philndelplm, ^vctd the 
cease begging and submit to instruction Hia pioneers in thia country, nnd entered upon their 
success led to Uio founding, in I7B4, of LTnslr- labors in tho early thutLoa Other states CoU 
lulion Rationale dcs Jeuws Aveuglcs, tho first lowed, until now there arc 42 schools in America, 
school (or tile blind in the world roughly speaking, one foi cadi commonwealth. 

When tlm possibility of teaching tho blind Pennsylvania and Now York have 2 each 
was once demonstrated, the public was filled Some states, such ns New Jersey, Vermont, and 
with wondor, and philanthiopists and teachers New Hampshire, have none, but innke piovL 
wore filled with joy and ambition, they took juon to send blind pupils to neighboring states, 
up the new work for humanity, nnd earned Most of the institutions in America me sup- 
Hally's ideas to other countries Under tho ported wholly hy the State, though several, 
most adverse economic and political circum- notably the Perktna Institution nb Boston, the 
stances — it wna the period or the Revolution Pennsylvania Institution near Philadelphia, and 
— money was macd, unci schools for the Sight- the institution in New York City, arc sup- 
less api'ang up in rapid succession. One was ported also by endowments Only 4 of tlicRo 
founded in Liverpool, 1791, another in Bristol, institutions for the instruction of the young 
1793, another in London, 1709; Norwich blind were founded within tho last 10 years 
Aaylum aiul School, 1805, Richmond National AV1 igu it ia remembered tluvt of the 17 or 18 
Institution in Dublin, 1810, an asylum in industrial establishments for tho blind of the 
Abcrdcoiij 1812. New institutions have been United States more than half came into cyist- 
founded in Great Britain cvciy year or two cnee within tho last decade it will be seen that 
during tho Inst century The early rapid during tho first 75 years of work for tho blind 
development or the work for the blind m Great in Ameuca, attention was almost exclusively 
Britain is duo partly to the admiration of tho confined to the teaching of the young blind 
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Almost all the schools offer some sort of indus¬ 
trial ti mining ar business course. But with one 
or two exceptions they have no adequate 
records of the careers of their graduates in after 
life, so that their efficiency is lmnl Lo measure. 
In this they do not differ from auc common 
schools for the seeing. 

Some Principles in the Education of the Blind. 
— The institutions for the blind in the several 
countries rcHoct the educational ideals of the 
schools for the seeing In France, where the 
public is nrtLbic and music loving, there seem 
to be more successful blind musicians than m 
any other uo unity, though Dr, Campbell's 
gicat school in England, the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind, is 
inferioi to none in the woild. t The effort in 
Germany is to fit each individual, seeing or 
blindj to bo an independent woikman contribute 
mg to the national wclfnie; Germany therefore 
lias built up the best balanced system of intel¬ 
lectual and industrial training, and, ns would 
be expected, the work for the blind in Germany 
embodies a si mil nr ideal of balance, unity, and 
completeness It should be noted, too, that 
in Germany the teachers of the blind arc al¬ 
most all normal school graduates with teach¬ 
ing experience in the elementary schools, niul 
are therefore, as a class, superior to the average 
teacher in othci countries In Gicat Button 
the tendency has been to keep the blind, who 
arc mostly fioin the pooler classes, m the ranks 
of the lower-grade woikman, nnd England and 
Scotland have been remarkably successful in 
carrying out the sensible and piactical idea 
of providing manual occupation for as many 
of tlio blind as possible. Intellectual edu¬ 
cation has not, until recently, been ex- 
tended to so many of the sightless in Great 
Britain ns in America, and yet a generation 
ago no country in the woild would have cqunled 
the readiness with winch the English people 
recognized and promoted to high position such 
a blind man as Ileury Fawcett, who became 
postmastci-gencral In America the pieva- 
lent educational ideal has been to offer to every¬ 
body a common school education, and to tiusfc 
that the individual, following his own inclina¬ 
tions ancl plunging into practiced work, will 
find in the work ifcsolf the special tinkling needed 
to preparo him for itl A beginning to provide 
trades schools even foi the seeing ig only just 
being made. Few states have correlated ancl 
unified the education of the seeing into an 
effective system But under any system, if it 
is ng gencioua and frcc-foi-alL as the American, 
the seeing poison will find himself, whereas Lho 
blind man is left imguidod. Almost any Ameri¬ 
can blind child can go to a school and learn 
geometry and Latin. Bub with our 40 schools 
for the blind we have only a score of industrial 
establishments, of which only 10 are state insLi- 
tutiang or receive bIiiIg aid In them about 
000 men and women are employed In Great 
Britain, which 1ms half tile population ancl go 


about half the number of blind of this country, 
there are 5Q woikshops employing seme 2000 
men and women. Twelve of the state schools 
in America arc combined institutions for the 
deaf and the blind,— a combination which is had 
for both classes A b a whole, the work for the 
blind in America is generous, energetic, and dis¬ 
orderly, and yet scveial of the schools taken by 
themselves are wondeifully fine What n recent 
writer aays about the work done for the dear 
by " the receptive and thoiough American ” is 
true of the work for the blind the blind person 
“is being cxpci imented with on a colossal 
scale, Moie money is being spent on him 
than m any other countiy m the world, and 
although not the shortest, nor the cheapest, 
nor in any some the best way, this is one way 
of getting at the truth — and the Americans 
will get at the tnith whatever it costs. IJ Any 
comparison of the work done in “the various 
countries becomes untrue even as it is written. 
Every country is trying to find out wliftt other 
countries nro doing, and to import the beBt 
Industrial education for the blind and other 
systematic effort to prepcvie the blind to lake 
their rightful places in the social scheme is 
advancing rapidly in Ameiicn. Several slates 
have leccntly created commissions, and volun¬ 
teer associations are being formed in many 
cities, Though Lhc new work docs not always 
merge economically and without friction into 
the woik tlmb is nlvendy established and tra¬ 
ditional, all streams of education and cntcipnsc 
in behalf of the blind must in time find their 
beds, Unite, and flow increasingly together. 
Besides the wcnlth and energy brought to bear 
on the problems of the blind in Amciica, thcie 
is in tlic American system one principle which is 
fundamentally established, ancl more than Any¬ 
thing else insures success in the end, that is, lho 
principle that the sightless arc not objects of 
willful chanty, to be set outside of the social 
scheme, but they have a right to the beat 
education that can be devised, and the State 
must provide it. 

When the education of the blind was a new 
enterprise in Europe and America, philanthro¬ 
pists and teacher a were enthusiastic idealists 
— if they had not been, the woik would never 
have been started They dreamed that tho 
sightless, because of their freedom Fiom the 
distractions of the outei world, would be nbio 
to concentrate then minds upon lofty themes 
nnd become brilliant poets, mathematicians, 
musicians For a while this belief seemed lo 
be justified, only the brighter, more enter¬ 
prising blind went to tho new institutions. 
But later the mediocre and the infonoi came in 
largo numbers, nnd tcachcis found themselves 
confronted with a class of people below the 
nvorago in general health and therefore m 
ability The disappointment, howover, lmd n 
steadying effect; it led teachers to study tho 
nntuic of blindness and put the work on a 
practical basis. The labor of lifting the sight- 
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less out of misery became more and more 
rational without losing nil of its initial enthu¬ 
siasm, svntl thG history of it 13 a touching record 
of dirinteicstcd effoH, patience, and devotion 
Present Position —The education of the 
blind child does not differ essentially from that 
of the child who sees, Both are taught to 
study, to work 1 t o live with other people They 

arc equally susceptible to lessond and discipline, 
provided the blind child has 110 other disability 
than lack of sight. Differences in the methods 
of teaching the blind and the seeing ame from 
differences ill then sense experience Tha 
blind learn through hearing mid touch, they 
read raised letters instead of flat They are 
not shut out from the richest source of civi¬ 
lized knowledge, the spoken words of men, 
and they make the same identity between the 
the embossed Liters rind the spoken word that 
the seeing peTfion niakes between, oral language 
and flat letters Far the blind poison the pro¬ 
cess of leading the World of objects, t and the 
punted leLtci’S that symbolize them, is slower 
than the cor responding process of the sighted 
person. Sight surveys, includes, makes rapid 
and swooping rompfnisons The sense of touch 
perceives points and assembles disjointed mi- 
prossions; it constructs, measures, and synthe¬ 
sizes, ft conveys to the mind very much more 
tlum tlici spemg person h wont to behove 
possible unless lie has read Berkeley and other 
philosopher a and psychologists, The blind 
man who suddenly recovers lus sight can pot 
recognize by sight alone objects with which his 
fingers ate latnttuir. He 1 ms to learn to sec, 
to interpret visual impressions in fclio light of 
tactual experience Touch is the fundamental 
some With tlio sight shut off, the intellect 
is still amply noui jflhcd The gravest ill con- 
sequence's of blindness a\c not intellectual, pul 
physical. 

The normal child constantly sees others 
move, work, and play. He imitates, and so lie 
grows lie is native, eager to do, to explore, 
to investigate. The incentive 0 f things without 
stira the inner impulse to action and cxciciBC 
lie romps and dances through his first years, 
daily moused by the friendly, challenging rays 
of light, Ho revels in the freedom of play¬ 
ground, tile woods, the fields, of tho alley and 
the crowded street. Atti acted by bright 
colors from afar, by the bustle and the thousand 
sights or the city and the country, he is oyer 
m motion The clastic movements of his body, 
which ho unconsciously learns from others, 
keep him straight, graceful, and vigorous 

The blind child who is not taught falls into 
ill health, which is far more damaging to Ins 
mind than mere blindness Cut off from the 
swill arul rush of life m the outer woild, the 
frolics of other children, and the cheerful work 
of men, he is deprived of stimuli tlmt not only 
enliven the brain, but stir the body to action 
He sees nothing to imitate, and be is easily dis¬ 
couraged from imitating the activity that he 


can hear. Unused muscles relax and degen¬ 
erate, and tile whole organism is enfeebled. 

A similar degeneration can take place m cue 
who loses sight in adult years, who sits and 
mopes and takes no exercise lint tlio cnae of 
the blind child is moic heartbreaking because 
lie cannot help himselfj he is dependent on his 
parents, who may spoil hnn with miscliicctcd 
kindness or selfishly keep him "quiet" and 
"out of the way." Intelligent cme can pub 
a blind child on almost equal levins with the 
seeing by deliberately supplying the stimuli 
that uhndncsa cheats him of. lie should bo 
iauglit to walk at the same ago as a seeing child. 
Ho should be encouraged to touch a great 
variety of objects, and should have plenty of 
pimple toys to throw around, to hunt for, to 
nut into lus mouth if he chooses. He should bo 
led into the habit of quick, sprightly movements, 
so that he will skip and run like .other children, 
regardless of bumps ami falls The merry 
fipinfc should be awakened in him, so that he 
will play games alone lie should be per¬ 
mitted to liaudlc eamman household uvtLclcs 
nnrl turn the house into a playroom, act tlio 
sailor, the soldier, tlio carpeiittu, mid Mowgli 
in the jungle, lie can model in clay or putty, 
spin tops, beat a drum, mnko chains of spools, 
peel potatoes, fihell peas, ami play ftb other 
useful occupations* He can WOik at a bench 
with hammer and saw, nails, and pieces of wood. 
He will not cut himself any oftener than the 
seeing child _ Interest jug tasks occupy lus 
mind, keep luiu in health, render hia fingers 
Arm, flexible, piccisc, and cultivate a habit of 
obacivation 

It is important for success and happiness in 
life that a blind poison should have an attrac¬ 
tive face, natural gestures, and good enruage 
The blind child should be allowed to touch the 
/aces of others, So that he can perceive the smiles, 
the varying motions of the head, the looks of 
sorrow or delight, and so imitate them If he 
is left too much alone, he falls into nervous 
liahits called ,r blindisins," habits which bring 
debility and unhappiness, lie makea faces, 
uses lua fork wiongly, Hinds, slicks lua fingers 
in his eyes, anil sways from one, foot to the 
other Such habits arc too ficejuent among 
sighLless children at the institutions, and. the 
schools are thus needlessly burdened With the 
task of oveicoming timidity, ungiaceful man¬ 
ners, and disagreeable gestures that should havo 
been corrected at home Since the average 
home cannot be counted on as a fit school for 
the blind child, there is need !>f nurseries and 
kindergartens in every largo town 

There nrc 3 nurseries for blind babies In 
America, at Hnytfoul, Boston, and Brooklyn 
The first kindergarten for fcho blind was estab¬ 
lished in Mojitztuug, Germany, in 18flL Simi¬ 
lar kindci gar tens have since been opened in 
Copenhagen, Bonnekom (Holland), Duren 
(Germany), Kbnigsthalj Leipzig, M^nchen. 
Non klos ter, NUrnberg, S to glitz , Klccfcld, and 
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Vienna. Some German schools have a kin- 
drignrtcp department, In America there i\tq 
2 kinder car tens, one in Boston, connected with 
the Peikms Institution and the other a depart¬ 
ment, m n scpai ate building, of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Institution. The functions of these 
n in spues mul kiiuLorgaitens aie (1) to furnish 
the blind child with many ideas and experiences 
that come to the normal child without special 
instruction, (2) to corioct tho evils that icaiilt 
from his being coddled at home, (3) to conquer 
nervous habits and avert their bad effects, 

(4) to sharpen and tram homing mul touch, 

(5) ho strengthen tho body' by moans of exercise 

Curncu/a and Apparatus —The curricula 

of the ordinary institutions for tho young blind 
are about the same ns those of the common 
schools for the seeing, — reading, wilting, 
arithmetic, gcogiaphy, history, etc The chief 
difference in method lies in the apparatus, and 
is at once suggested by a study of the apparatus 
itself 

The first embossed book for the blind was 
printed at the Pans Institution in 17SG, Tha 
early books were expensive, not easy to rend, 
and woic used chiefly for exhibition, purposes, 
The typo was a form of Homan letter. Many 
persona experimented with variations of oui 
common letters and arbitrary arrangements of 
lines and curves In 1830 about twenty line 
alphabets were submitted to the Society of Arts 
for Scotland. Thfct by James Gall was chosen, 
and books were printed in it The Boston line 
letter, later improved by Dr, IIowo, persisted 
for long in America, But except for tho very 
useful Moon type for the elderly blind and those 
whose fingers nre insensitive, nil line alphabets 
have been abandoned (the Perkins Institu¬ 
tion only recently discontinued the printing of 
Roman lme) in favor of point systems, braille 
and two valiants of it 

The base of braille is a cell of 6 points, thug ; 1 
The characteis consist of various combinations 
of these 6 points, For instance, 3 points in a 
vertical line form the letter L, If the middle 
dot is struck out and another placed at the 
right of the lower dot, the letter i«r 17, and so on. 
There are 63 eh mac tern Each represents a 
letter, a punctuation mark, or a contraction 
standing for several letters ( This point system 
was made by Louis Biaillo in 1825, and bears his 
name It is used all oyci the world" Amcricnn 
braille embodies Borne changes, not in the form 
of the letters, but m the assignment of the 
letters to tho various combinations Tho idea 
was that the Letters which occur most frequently, 
such ns E, 0, R, S, T, should be made with the 
fewest dots, The changes do not alter the 
mechanical structure of the type any more 
than the mechanical structure of this ink typo 
would be filtered if it should be agreed to print 
u for e and e for s, New York point differs 
from braille in that the characters arc not 3 
points high and 2 wide, but 2 points high and 3 
wide. It has no ndvantages, and boihc disud- 
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vantages qs compared with braille. The 
vimcty or prints has caused some confusion 
and has resulted in reduplication of books* 
Some American institutions arc provincial 
enough to cling to New York point when other 
Amerienn institutions and the whole of Europe 
uto braille both for literal in e 
aiul for music But any 
enterprising blind pcisonwho 
knows one print can easily 
learn another The point 
systems can lie written for 
notes, coricspondenec and 
manuscript hooks, on special 
writing machines and also by 
means of small hand fi times 
and a stylus to indent tho 
points, To write ink print 
tho blind can use any kind or typcwiitcr, and 
typewriting is tnuglil m the best schools The 
blind also wnto pencil sciip^ and there aia 
sevcial ingenious devices to guide fcho pencil 
Far arithmetic Lhc best instrument is the 
bvnm, m which figiucs cun be written on tho 
memory and combined aiul erased with caao. 
Tlicic are several mechanical devices to assist 
the pupil Baku’s cajculator consists of a 
rectangular board divided by raised metal 
lines into equal squares, Each squ am is pierced 
with 0 holes. Each holo con capo nils to tx 
figure, nnd a pin m one of tho holes indicates 
which figure that square stands for. A special 
pin gives zero in one position and ^8 alge¬ 
braic signs in the other positions Taylor's 
frame is a metal plate filled with holes shaped 
like 8-pointcd staTS, the holes equidistant, 
A square peg, with a lidgc on the sido of one 
cud, and 2 points on the side of the other end, 
will obviously take 1G positions in the octagonal 
hole, and so represent the 10 figures and the 
signs of multiplication, addition, etc. Homo 
of the blind become litpid and accurate in 
mental calculations The principles of geom¬ 
etry can bo learned without visible or tangible 
diagrams, To assist the blind student there 
arc several devices. One is a cushion with 


curved mid straight wires, the ends of which nre 

C ted anil cling- to the cushion. Construction 
can be drawn with strings and pms, and 
tho points of the diagram can be letteicd with 
pins, the hends of winch form braille characters 
In studying geography the blind explore 
raised maps and globes with the land raised and 
the seas dcpicssed, tlie rivers Tcpiesentcd by 
fissures, tlio caprtai cities by Luge points, and the 
other cities by small points. It the globe la 
large enough, tho names of the countries, seas, 
riveis, and eitica arc printed in embossed type. 
Dissected maps make a pleasant game and con¬ 
vey useful lessons The physical sciences are 
taught the blind by laboratory methods, with 
the same models and appeuatus that are used by 
the seeing Manikins that can bo taken apart 
are used to teach anatomy. Some of the 
institutions have museums of stuffed birds, 
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animals, and other objects. The institution nt 
Illx&ch, Germany, manufactures embossed pic¬ 
tures of budg and animals, In lustoiy, lan¬ 
guages, and literature, all the hum am tics that 
arc embodied ill printed woids, the resources of 
the blind are all but equal to those of the see¬ 
ing, as will become evident from a glance at the 
entnlogucs of books printed for the blind m 
Europe and America. The United States lias 
printed more books than any other country, and 
the invention of special presses to emboss typo 
has so cheapened and multiplied books lor the 
sightless that in the Inst ten ycais probably 
m 01 o books lmvc been printed hero than in all 
the years before The institutions Iiavo good 
libinticSj and they lend their books to blind 
persona for the asking. The Post-office De¬ 
partment carries them free. There ia no other 
class of people in the world that have hooka 
delivered at their doors foi nothing The 
Amciicnn Printing House for the Illmd at 
Louisville lccoiveg 510,000 cl ycai fiom the 
United States Government, the hooka paid 
for by this fund arc distributed to the vnnoits 
institutions, The Congressional Libiary in 
Washington maintains a spacious rending loom 
for the blind, containing about 2500 volumes. 
The public libraiica in several of the larger cities 
have embossed books winch are taken out on 
enrds hka the books in. ink The Public 
Library of New York City hag a branch for tho 
use of the blind containing about 2500 volumes; 
it maintains a teacher who visits the blind that 
cannot read and gives them free instruction. 
The state of Massachusetts and scveial of the 
private organizations for the blind employ 
teachers to give instruction to the sightless 
at their homes Tho Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society provides books in Moon typo, 
and sends teachers to the blind who live in 
Philadelphia 

There arc speciQl schools oi departments 
for the insti uction of weak-minded and back¬ 
ward blind children in Vicium, Kiel, Chemnitz, 
(in Saxony), Lausanne, Paiis, and Copenhagen. 
In America Lhe feeble-minded blmcf are not 
piopcrly piovided for They should not be in 
the jcguliu .school for the blind, and the ordinal y 
institutions for the feeble-minded aro not 
fitted to cope with the doublo infirmity and 
mitigate it so fm ns mitigation is possible A 
unique institution is that m Yonersborg, Sweden, 
for deaf-blind childicn. In other countries the 
education of the deaf-blind lins been conducted 
m the schools for the deaf and the schools for 
the blind and by private teaehcis (see Deaf- 
Bu^n, Education or). 

iitrfiiAfi ial Training. — Tho education of tho 
sightless does not end with their graduation 
from the ordinary institutions It remains for 
them to be trained so that they can earn all or 
part of then support The manual departments 
of Lhe institutions give elementaly training in 
handicrafts, and special industrial establish¬ 
ments arc multiplying, but this work for the 


blind 1ms not advanced far enough in any coun¬ 
try, certainly not in America, Blind workmen 
need not only ms true ti on in the crafts, but com¬ 
petent supervision aucl assistance after they 
have begun to produce aitides foi sale. Many 
of the blind in Ameiica have buen encouraged 
to make useless and ugly things by the patron¬ 
age of kindly persons who were sorry for the 
workmen. The productions of blind workmen 
should compete fairly in the markets, and the 
handicap of tho woikers should bo recognized 
and relieved by assistance m the piocesses of 
manufacture and of distribution and sale 

The chief industlies of the blind are basketry, 
weaving, cordage, nmtticss making, brush mak¬ 
ing, and chair caning 1 At tiro shops of the 
Massachusetts Commission me manufactured 
not only an excellent patented mop, blit very 
beautiful curtains and rugs. At the trade 
school in Marseilles the blind engage in fine 
bead woik and cabinet woik with tho aid of 
seeing persons A few of the blind are em¬ 
ployed in copying In mile books for the binaries 
and their more prosperous bi others. The prac¬ 
tice of massage is steadily gaming ground among 
tile blind of France, Germany, England, and 
America In Japan massage has long been a 
recognized monopoly for tho blind. Bolail 
trade ia a fruitful field for the blind, and busi¬ 
ness courses and training in salesmanship arc 
legitimate branches of education for mil in¬ 
stitutions to develop In Great Britain the 
Blind Tea Agency sells tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
and employs only blind salesmen. A number of 
successful American salesmen tire blind Sev¬ 
eral expoi b blind typists have found employ¬ 
ment with business firms FIToits are being 
made to find more and moie profitable occupa¬ 
tions foi the sightless. Since trades and in¬ 
dustries vary m different communities the find¬ 
ing of suitable woik foi the blind, and m largo 
part the preparation of the blind for the work 
must be a local matter. 

The most talented of the sightless arc edu¬ 
cated as musicians, organists, piano tniieis, 
teachers. There have been blind men on both 
sides of Lhe Atlantic eminent in intellectual 
woik, Rodenbneh tho Belgian statesman, 
Fawcett, the English statesman, Senator Gore 
from Oklahoma, Hubei, the naturalist, Pres¬ 
cott, the historian, and others. The Royal 
Normal College in England and L’Institution 
Nationnlo in Paris havo educated many blind 
musicians and helped them to positions of self- 
support, but only a few of tho blind aio capa¬ 
ble of becoming competent musicians, and 
in order that the hard-won reputation of the 
blind limy be sustained, cure must be taken not 
to encourage sightless persons of in echo ere 
ability to appeal before the public as products 
of the musical depm tments of the schools 

In ardor to help tho adult blind, both the 
giaduatcs of the schools and those who have 
lost their sight in maturity, there must he 
inci easing cooperation between the institution* 
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and the public between the schools and. their 
graduates, and among the blind themselves 
There are several oigamzations at work bring¬ 
ing about this cooperation; notably the British 
and Foreign Blind Association the Valentin 
Hauy Association of Fiance, tlio New York 
Association, and the Massachusetts Association. 
State commissions working together with local 
volunteer organizations and the already estab¬ 
lished schools could and should form such unified 
systems as have grown up in Massachusetts 
and in .Saxony In Massachusetts the State 
Commission, the Perkins Institution, and tho 
volunteci association, with its valuable paper, 
The 0itilooL for the Blind, arc working together. 
In Saxony the work for the sightless centers in 
the multiple institution at Cliomnitz This 
institution comprises, in separate depart¬ 
ments, a kindergarten, a common school, a tiado 
school, a school for feeble-minded blind, homes 
for nged and incapable blind, and houses for 
capable blind men ancl women It has n fund 
from which sums me lent to blind men who set 
up as artisans, and the institution supei vises 
the work that the giactuates are doing in their 
homes thiougliout Saxony A bond of unity 
and a strong practical educational foico Among 
the blind of Amciicn is the Ziegler Magazine, 
printed m point, which, through Mia Zieglei's 
gcnciosity, is distributed free to the sightless. 
The American blind arc beginning to know 
each other, to know the merits and defects of 
existing institutions, and to learn what is being 
done in Europo 

Scvoinl recent experiments in behnlf of tho 
blind deserve mention, though the lcsulta are 
not yet known, The good Queen of Roumama 
has founded a colony for the blind, the Valra 
Luminosa, where peisons of all luces and 
religions may work side by sido at profitable 
occupations and live in separate houses with 
their families. The principle of segregation 
involved in thus plan i.s contrary to the prevail¬ 
ing effort in other countucs, which seeks to dis¬ 
tribute the blind among the seeing, to teach tho 
public to take tho capabilities of the blind lor 
gianted, and to givo them a placo in the midst 
of normal life Experiments aio being made in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and New Yoilc City to 
teach the blind in the public schools There 
are 30 sightless ohildien in the Chicago 
schools, and the reports of their pi ogress arc 
encouraging The avcinjjc cost is $175 a year, 
whereas the average cost poT pupil in the in¬ 
stitutions is S270. But Lhc institutions me 
bom fling schools, and tho per capita cost in¬ 
cludes food and shelter If the necessary 
books and appaiatus me provided, and a special 
teacher is maintained to prepare the pupils to 
take part in regular classroom woik, there is no 
reason why tho blind child should not keep up 
with his seeing fellow pupils, 1cmn much from 
them, and be a means of teaching the rising 
generation tho needs and Lhc cap abili Lies of the 
sightless. A considei able number of blind 
VOL I — 2d 


students have graduated fiom our universities, 
and there have been several blind professors in 
colleges for the seeing. It has been proposed 
to found a national college for the blind, but 
tins would be a cosily and superfluous institu¬ 
tion A better plan is to give scholarships 
to sightless students, ns is done in New Yoik 
State, which otlcis subsidies of S300 each to 
blind students in the colleges of the state. 
Further assistance to the sightless who me work¬ 
ing for a higher education might be given in tho 
form of braille trimscnpts of such textbooks 
as are not to be found among the books punted 
in embossed type 

The picsent hopeful tendency in the educa¬ 
tion of the blind is, like the tendency in tho 
education of the seeing, to relate instruction to 
the uses of lhc, The methods, the available 
forces, the types of institutions have been in¬ 
dicated. The work of the future ia to strengthen 
and intensify the institutions already estab¬ 
lished, to add otlicTa that arc lacking in the 
various communities, and to bring about full 
cooperation between tho institutions in the 
sovGial states and nations. The collective 
functions of tho agencies at work Tor the blind 
arc: (1) to prevent blindness and ^disseminate 
a knowledge of the methods or prevention, 
(2) to teach the public about the blind, (3) to 
found adequate nurseries, kindergartens, and 
schools, and improve such as ovist; (4) to 
open workshops in papulous centers nnd to 
systematize the marketing of the products 
of tho sightless; (5) to help the blind worker 
over the days when he is establishing himself 
in business, and to provide the materials or his 
work at minimum cost, (0) to seek out the 
blind in their homes and teach them read¬ 
ing, writing, and handicrafts, (7) to find a 
greater vnuoty of paying occupations in which 
the sightless can engage; (8) to register all 
blind children and see that they find their way to 
tho institutions provided for them; (9) to 
reach the blind m their isolation and inform 
them of the possibilities of their blindhood in 
order that they may avail themselves of the 
advantages already provided and of the enlight¬ 
ening experience of oilier blind persons 

II K 
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DLIND SPOT, —■ Diaw hvo small oirclca 
on a piece of paper (1 or S inches apart; close 
tho left eye, anti fixate wi th tho right the lc?rt- 
hand circle, moving the paper slowly back and 
feitii from the oyc 5 ? At a certain distance 
from the eyes (dependent on the distance be¬ 
tween Lho circles) tho light-hand cnclo will 
disappear (com. vision, For the IcTt eye tho 
right-hand circle must be fixated Tho given 
circle disappear because the light inya from it 
have fallen on that area of tho retina where tho 
optic nerve leaves the eye This is called tho 
blind spot, therefore, because tho optic nerve 
is not dacctly sensitive to light The influence 
of tlvc blind spot ia not usually felt c-vcn m 
monocular vision — a printed page or tlio wall 
of a roam appears as a uniform surface* This 
ia partly duo to the fact that our significant 
lcnctiona to an object arc elicited by the sensi¬ 
tive retinal points stimulated and not by tho 
uiMiisihuc; partly, too, to the substitution of 
oilior experience with the object (c./p binocular 
vision (tf.u.), eye movements (q.v ), otc ), Tho 
existence of a blind spot shows, however, that 
we cannot always rely upon the results of intro¬ 
spection in mtcrpicting a given phenomenon. 

R.r a. 

References; — 

IHLUWiN’a Dichennry of Plulosoplitf and Psychology 
Arl blind Spot 

Ilim ei.l, TV II. vlimvi'ran Textbook Physiology, 74*1 
pp. (Philadelphia, IDUi ) 

BLINDNESS. — Inability to aeo normally. 
Theie arc all degrees of blindness, These are 
due ciLher to defects of the organ of sense 
(peiiplicral blindnes‘0 or to defects in tho 
ceiiti.il oigana (mental blindness), Them aro 
also defects in ability to discriminate visual 
qualities, (Sec CoLon Blindness j Deap¬ 
neas ) 


BLINDNESS, PSYCHICAL — Also cnllcd 
miiul or mental blindness, involves nn inability 
torccogmzo the nn Lure and significance of objecta 
by means of vision The visual sensations are 
not ltM; they may exist in their full variety; 
they me simply incorrectly interpreted, oi not 


interpreted at all. This defect ia doubtless 
due to tho disintegration of the rich network 
of associative relationships into which visual 
elements must enter before they signify com¬ 
plete objects Support is given such a view 
by tho chm actor oi the cortical lesions which 
enuflQ psychical blmdncsg They nppcnr to 
ocelli' chiefly in the posterior portion of tho 
parietal association area just in front of the 
occipital lobe, which includes the cortical 
centers lor visual sensation Psychical blind¬ 
ness hag bcon artificially produced in doga 
by extupatmg certain parts oE the occipital 
lobe Woid blindness (inability _ to grasp 
the significance of printed wouls) is a special 
variety of psychical blindness Analogous to 
psychical blindness is mental deafness 

R. P.A 

References : — 

Raldtviv Dictionary of Philosophy and Peythologg 
IUbttan. /ljj/umfi, pp 210-213 
Collins, 27io Faculty of Speech, p, 302, 

BUNN MEMORIAL COLLEGE, BREN- 
HAM, TEX — Founded in 1883 by the South¬ 
ern German Conference of the Methodist Dpia- 
copal Church, and opened in 16B'i Prepsvratory, 
academic, normal, commeLcial, and music 
courses aro ofTciod No degices me given, 
A theological course conducted in German is 
also included There ale 13 maU'uetora on 
the faculty. John Eluennokc, B S , D.D,, is 
the president. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, BLUE 
MOUNTAIN, MISS.— A pvopiicfeavy uwU- 
tution foi the education of young ladies, opened 
in 1873 Preparatory, cullegiatc, and musical 
departments are maintained The 4 years' 
cuiirsc for tha degree is based on about 4 points 
of high school work, 

BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE, BLUE RIDGE, 
GA —A coeducational institution organised 
ns a college in 1004 Primal y, academic, col¬ 
legiate, normal, and business courses are main¬ 
tained, The college coin sc of 4 years, on tho 
completion of which degrees arc given, is based 
on approximately 3 years of high school work 

BLUNDEVILLE, THOMAS — A country 
gentleman in Queen Elizabeth's reign; trans¬ 
lated m 1570, from the Italian of Alfonso 
D'Ulloa, the Spanish treatise of Fedcrigo 
Eurio on tho training of a piince, which con¬ 
tains much educational matter, In the same 
year (1570), it \vaa possibly Plundcville who 
translated John Sturm's bouk on tho education 
of princes under the title, A Rich Storehouse 
or Treasury for the Nobililie, etc. He also 
translated, ia 1574, from the Italian, Pa- 
trisd's Tme order and Methods of wrytmg 
ami reading fly-stones In 15BQ, he wrote 
A Driefe Description of umueisal Mappes and 
Carries anti of their use, aud ateo the use of 
Plhohmy his Tables, Having thus translated a 
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work on education generally, on history study, 
on geography study, lie mote a work on the 
Art of Logihe, 1590, in English, founded on 
Aristotle “ and nil other best account Authors 
thereof." In 1504 appeared his Exercises, cotv 
teitnr}ff six Treatises, viz, on Arithmetic , Cosmog¬ 
raphy , Description of the Globes, descnption of 
the Universal Map of Plancius, of the Astrolabe 
of Mr Dlagrave, and of the Principles of Navi¬ 
gation In this work, Blundevillc established 
lumsclf as the firsL Introduce into England of 
plane trigonometry The Exci cises were issued 
in augmented editions m 1507, the fourth edi¬ 
tion m 1013; the sixth edition in 1621-1622; and 
the seventh edition, enlai ged by R Hartwell, ap¬ 
peared in 1636 Bhindevillo may be said to dq 
tho representative writer of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign on the encyclopedia education of tho 
nobleman, In addition to writings on the 
above subjects of instruction, he is perhaps 
even better known by ills treatise on the Four 
chiefest Office s belonging to Hoisemamhip, in 
editions 1565-1560, 1570, and 1600. F. W, 

BLUSH —The peripheral blood vessels, 
especially of the face and neck, react in ceitnin 
emotional states so as to bring a large blood 
supply into the skm This is an instinctive 
reaction See Darwin's Expression of the 
Emotions foi an interesting general discussion of 
its significance It is a typical emotional reac¬ 
tion, without ndaptivo value at the present time, 

B OARD OF EDUCATIO N, CO N TO NTIO NS 
OF, — See Conventions, School Boauds 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, ENGLAND 
AND WALES — See Great Britain, Educa¬ 
tion in, 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METH¬ 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH — See Col¬ 
lege Doards in Education, Denomina¬ 
tional, 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METH¬ 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. — 
See College Boaiids of Education, De¬ 
nominational. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE RE¬ 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA — See 
College Boards of Education, Denomina¬ 
tional 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS,— Sco Boards 
of Control. 

BOARD OF REGENTS — A term applied 
to the governing bodies of a number of out uni¬ 
versities For this see Boards of Control 
Tho term is also used For wlmt is virtually the 
Stato Board of Education of the State of New 
Yoik For this see tho article on New York, 
Stite of 


BOARD SCHOOLS. — See Great Britain, 
Education in. 

BOARDING ROUND OF TEACHERS,— 
The first reference to the movement of teachers 
from house to house and school to school Ap¬ 
pears in tho Commonwealth Act of 1640 " for 
the better piopagntion and pi caching of Lhe 
Gospel in Wales/ 1 in which provision ib made for 
the appointment of schoolmasters m parochial 
charges or in " itinerary " courses," for the keep¬ 
ing of schools and eduention of children M Itin¬ 
erant tcachcra there were in England in the 
Middle Ages, members or the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who took the license 
of Lheir university mul the letters testimonial 
of their chancellor, and undci the protection of 
the Statute Law of the Realm wandered from 
place Lo pjaec and weic paid with bed and board 
for tho diffusion of scholarship and the encour¬ 
agement of learning The hi&tory of these 
wandering scholars 1ms been traced elsewhere 
(see Special Reports of the Board of Education 
(England), 1008, Vol 21), and it is sufficient to 
say that the universities seem to have issued 
licenses ns late na 1640, when a man was arrested 
ntMaltoil in the North Riding af Yolksline for 
begging with a counterfeit univeisity pass 
(See Quarter Session Tiecords, North Ruling 
Record , Vol. IV, p 183) Apart fiom these 
wandering scholm s, who at InsL (legend a ted into 
common beggars, lbore do not appear Lo have 
been in England proper any itinerant teachers 
But such trnchcrs were common m Scotland 
as well ns in Wales, The Welsh Chen In ling 
Schools (r/.tf.) were started by Griffith Jones 
(10S3-1761) in 1730, and weic at first entirely 
supported out of chinch. oflerfcone 1 ? TIiq 
teachers stopped in each town or college for a 
few months only at a Lime, and were supported 
locally The movement was supported by 
Mra. Devan (g a), and in 1752 there were 134 
schools, with 5118 scholms, In 1760 there were 
10,000 children in the schools, while the evening 
schools weic still maic extensively attended 
The schools ended tluough a olmncciy suit snon 
after Mrs Bevnn's death in 1779, but they were 
lcvivcd undci a dccice of the Com t of Chancery 
in 1807 These ciiculnting schools numbeicd 
34 in 1836. The tcachcra lommncd ftt each cen¬ 
ter from 6 to 12 months. In each center there 
were fiom 50 to 140 children, who were taught 
the alphabet, spelling, reading, wriLing, arith¬ 
metic, line! Scripture By this date, however, 
presumably the teachers paid for board, na 
they received £25 annual aalaiy In Scotland 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the teachers were very often 11 boarded 
round." Mr. Brougham in ina famous speech 
of Juno 29, 1320, in the House of Commons, 
said on tins poult: "In Scotland there 'weio 
ajiahes fifteen miles in length, and six in 
rcndfch It was easier for an adult to go lo 
church thnn for a child to go to school in such 
eases. But what was tho expedient suggested by 
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their zcrI and ingenuity? The schoolmaster of boarding round was common m Westphalia in 
vn\a taken into houses successively, and was his day, the* teachers moving round from house 
boarded ns remuneration for his trouble in to houBQ daily or weekly, In the adminislra- 
teaching the children. Scotland was not re- twe county of Magdeburg it waa necessary in 
markabLe for abundance of animal food, blit 1818 to issue tm ordinance dint no toucher 
the paienta gave him some kind of subsistence, should bo engaged foi any period less than one 
probably better suited to then means tlmn lm year, and that until satisfactory schooLhoiibcs 
appetite," Probably much the same principle would be built tcacheia must be boarded round 
was adopted in Ireland. Mr. Bio ugh am went on An ordinance had, however, been passed in IS11 
to point out that the same principle of "boaid- m Prussia abolishing Lho practice of boarding 
nig round of teacher "prevailed in the Pyrenees, round in part payment of salary; in future 
"It was observed in a Report of tho Ficnch tcachcifl had the option of letnining or giving 
commissioners that 'happy was the school- up the custom. But iii Saxony it wns found in 
master who lived in the rugged districts of the tho comae of an inquiry that aa many as 224 
Pyrenees; there lie was at least sure of not dying teachers received pai t of then- salary in boaid in 
of hunger, J for those having no money boarded 1833. The law of 1S35 abolished this practice 
him by lotation " Exactly the same pimciplc in that state The rise of sLnto systems of 
seems to have been introduced inLo the Cape by elementary education with fixed minima of 
dc MisL, the Commiasionci-Gcneial sent to salaries put an end to a pi notice which wns never 
South Ahum by tho Batavian Republic in 1804 sntisrnctory to eitlici of the pnitics concerned, 
to take over the colony fiom England. In and abvays served to keep the teacheis in deg- 
tlunly populated districts itinerant school- radation. 

masters were introduced by Sh JohnCiadock, In the United Stales ,—Tho pmcLice of 
who had put himself, in 1S07, into touch with " boarding round "is ft veiynaLural makeshift in 
de Mist's Education Commission after the any pool and rural fiontiei community where 
lGSiiinption of the Colony by England. Tho n group of neighbors maintain a school by ngree- 

method waa indeed tho obvious method in any ing among themselves to be responsible for 

half-developed rural area, and forms n definite the sclioolmnstei 'n salary, in whole or in unit 
stage m tho early history of rural education. Wherever such conditions exist, we may well ex- 

J. E. G. de M, pect to find the practice. And we clo, m fact, 

In Germany tho practice of boaidmg lound find it in Ainciica from early colonial days to 
of Icnchcra (hcitmh, Itcihdisch, Waniklti&ch) within lcccnb Limea Of Dclawaie in 1720, 
was quite common until the thirties of the for example, we read that "someschoolmasters 
nineteenth century. In many cases this sys- aic hired by the year, by a knot of families who, 
tcin of part payment of salaries was preferred m their turn, enter Inin lum monthly, nnd the 
to payment m foodstuffs, which the tcacliei poor man lives in thcii houses like one that 
would have to cook himself. The practice of be gged anal in b , moic than like a person in ei edit 
boarding round was pin ticulally ficquont m and authority" The same scorns to be m 
tho ease of the peripatetic teacher (IFamlcr- existence on Long Island m 1728, whine we lead 
lehrer) and the toucher of the winter school that "the usual custom is for a sot of ncigliboia 
(IVhidcischide), for in both cases the local to engage a scboolmastci for one year, . 
community possessed no schoolhoufec or accom- The common mlc foi pnyment is by subscup- 
inodnliun for tho teacher other than the homes tion, £20 with diet ar £30 without" The 
of the membciH But boarding rovmd is found eviclcncc is more abundant for the early ninc- 
nlso in city bcIiooI systems; thus at Zwickau tccnLh-century period Bnrnard states that 
in 1521 Urn Council makes an agi cement that "the dtetncfc system lenuiied of the instructor 
tho teacher anil Ins assistants shall be boaidcd to itinerate among the nifiorenL families of the 
by tho ciLi/cns, In 1515 an agreement waa district," One who taught in Connecticut about 
made nt Ilihlbuigliausen that lho fechoolmnster 1R00 says, " It with an almost iimveisal custom 
should leocive his meals at the pastoi's house foi the tcachei to board lound ” A writer 
In 1753 it was found by the school visitors in m Barnard's Journal says of bis experience in 
tho county of Wildstem that the parents had New York tituto m 1839, " It was the uniform 
withdrawn then childicn from the loral school, custom there, ns now in many quarters, lor 
leaving Lhc teacher without lus icgulnr meals the teacher to ' board iiiomid Wickers bn ni 

for fourteen days In PoLsdnm as into as 1771 says of Pennsylvania dining tho same geneinl 
tho members oT the Reformed Church refused period, "It was customary, m most sections of 
to boaid the Lcachm, the icst of the school the state, for the mastoi to board around among 
community appealed to tho King, who dis- the pations of his school, remaining with each 
missed the niaLtor with n joke, with the result a stipulated time " Even in the last decade 
that all refused Lo bo responsible for the main- of the nineteenth century the custom pioynilcd 
teuance of Hie teacher At the beginning or the in some isolated ruial regions, as no doubt it 
Inst m\tiuy a class of provisional teachers was does yet 

appointed m 8nxe-Mciiniigen, rind roccivccl part The conclusion seems wnriantcd that tho 

of their salary in hoard Wilbrvg, a contcm- piactice of "bunidmg around" was geneial 
poniry of Jhcslcnveg, rccouls that the practice throughout the more rural regions of Ameiica 
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until "well into tho nineteenth century, Since 
that time with the rise of state systems it lias 
gradually passed away 

See Begging Students, CJmcuLATwa 
Schools; Mo ving Schoolb; Thavisunq Teach- 
bus, Wandehing Sciiolahs. 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS.—A term applied 
to a typo of educational institutions in winch 
the pupils have been sunendcLcd by their 
paicnta or guaulians to the euro and supci- 
vision of the teachers of the .school, and in which 
they lccoive not only instruction, but hoaid 
and lodging In England, wIiglc they have 
re reived their gieatesfc development, the Iniga 
majority af such schools are under pnvato 
mmingcmcnt and langc from the great public 
schools to the private establishments, where only 
a few pupils are taken Emm the fact that such 
schools are under private management and the 
pupils arc constantly under the care of tha 
tcnchera, they have affoulcd lmpoitant centals 
for educational experimentation, bo that in this 
respect tho boarding schools on the purely 
educational side do repicsent a wulo vaiicty 
of types, langing from the traditional rlas&ical 
nchoote to the new school (q v ) of the piebcnt 
day (hOQ I'jXPEHi'MEjfi’Aij Schools). Eor a 
long time the boarding .schools were a tool for 
meeting the educational needs of the upper 
classes, although in their origin most of the 
early English boarding schools weic intended 
for the education of tho poor 

The mam line, however, of hoaiding school 
giowth is a matter of upper class mtemts. 
At mi early day the pioblcm of the division of 
label bcLween tho homo and some othci edu¬ 
cational intiLiluLion demanded attention Wo 
find the tange extending from schooling entiiidy 
lu the liamlh of lnonibeia or tlie fnimly to such 
complete isolation in hmuding schools n.s led lo 
questioning the advisability of vacations at 
home, between ihese e\liernes rue found the 
tutoi the day school, boauling foi convenience 
in the neighborhood of a school, the dormitoiy, 
and the hoaiding .school propoi, in which the 
head in us tei or some ropie.sentabvc stiiuds in 
loro patenU's The ndvocaterj of Llictic vaiunis 
systems have picsenlecl their chums in both 
pinelleal and theoretical forms In Khcis' 
Umttn given an account of sehonling away 
fiom home for the youlh of the liclLor elu^ in 
Egypt about 1/500 n c The Book of Daniel 
tells of an institution connected with the couifc 
at Babylon In (lieoec the Spartan bov nt the 
age of 7 was taken fiom his home and placed 
under iluugc of assistants to the par/uiiumin, amt 


was maintained at state expenso in public bar¬ 
racks In Plutarch, Of ihe Ti ahung of Childi en, 
we find the assumption that schooling be done in 
the home, while Quintilian considers tho moinl 
conditions of the home to be such n,s to make 
prefeiablG attendance upon a school The 
monasteries and eoints of fclio Middle Ages 
found it necessary to provide places wiierc 
students might live while they wcic tunning 
for clerical or court life, In a similar way tho 
homes of tho master woilcmcn wcic opened to 
their appientices. Tlie utilitarian aspects of 
the foimer as well as of tho latter fomis of tlie 
school are sometimes lost sight of. They were 
all in a very real sense vocational schools The 
conditions or the life into which pages or bower 
maidens wore placed called for a training in 
manners that meant scrviccablencss hb well as 
courtesy, u it included foi those children knowl¬ 
edge how to carve and wait at table, how to 
serve their lord both at tho boaul and in lus 
ohounbci, the pounngof wntei foi his hands, 
tho handing of iiapkina ( "/uid how alt these tilings 
should be done with urbanity and giace ” 
(Godfrey, St ) 

The rise uf tho univeisilics produced n. variant 
upon the existing foi ms. Tlie boarding houses 
in which students congregated (somewhat 
similar to tlie "chibs" found irenr colleges 
nnci normal schools to-day) became convenient 
units for the purposes af both tcarhois and 
fiLiulcnts These hospitm (qv) wore at liist 
sclf-govcining, und later were reduced Lo con- 
tiol In England the colleges weic frequently 
at iiitffc places in ulucJi poor students' could 
live, but their convenience in school adminis¬ 
tration and teaching soon led to a change of 
function and to an inclusion and predominance 
of well-to-do .students In Germany m Lho 
fifteenth cemtury the college or hoarding house 
sueecedud the nation ns the chief unit af organ¬ 
ization In tins connection may lie noLetl 
some of tho lcccnb ailiriinis of the Anieiicaii 
College, and also the tendency lo the ulilivnlion 
of tlie fiatermty oigauizntions and tlicir club¬ 
houses 

Tim most distinct form of the Ijom chug school 
is found ill the English public schools (q,v ) be¬ 
ginning in WmchesLoi {(jv) (IUS7) and Eton. 
(q a ) (1*110), and becoming well uhUlilislieil in 
the limo ot Julm (’oloL's day school, fit 
Paul’s (l.i Hi). Ill tlie seven Loan th eantury 
appealed one of tlie most potent influences m 
making tln-uo the .significant tool which they 
have become in. Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
This was fonnulfilcil in tlie woik of John 
Locke, despite the fact that he was prejudiced 
in fuvui of homo education, which while ac¬ 
counted by him inconvenient, even under the 
dncetion or lho tutor, who looms largo in his 
sysLem and in that of IlousscaU, } 0 L offered 
less dnngeis tlmn woio met wheie the influence 
of tho sehoolniutpg wag ri cater Limn that, of 
the school m listen He feaicd the "pievading 
infection of lus fallows tlie gtcntoi part of tho 
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four-and-twonty houra," also tLio " malapert- the second term, " to put into jml." It is to 
uesa, trickery or violence lenrnt amongst school France, howovoi, that we must tuin to find 
hoys" the extreme foims of seclusion and restraint, 

A sonic what cliffcient type of liaardmg school This nation lias jnfltlo extensive use of the 
is set forth m Milton's Tractate ( q.v ). This boarding school in the form of the LyeGe of the 
hud much influence, although at a con si dci able internal type. Much of the seclusion so gen- 
chstnnce, upon that form of the school called cinlly deprecated came from the dominance of 
the academy, lie is nu advocate of Lvnvel as the Church, and the opportunity thus given to 
a factor in schooling, aa ia Montaigne. Under control the situation sufficiently to make 
another form this need is taken account of by possible withdrawal from supposedly objec- 
thc new schools of Europe m the exchange of tioliable influences, Yet we find that the 
students, and by insistence upon residence in society which has left its most definite impress 
foreign schools in order to secure n foundation upon Ficnch schools, the Jesuits, opened bomd- 
in other languages than the mother tongue. mg colleges leluctnnily This, however, cmne 
In the sixteenth century Mulcnstoi* lmd about sooner and with loss difficulty in the south 
carefully discussed the merits of pnvatc end and in France than in Gcimany, 
public education, and hud decided that the The problems of boarding schools for girls 
'■ difficulties or upbringing tire too serious for have not differed easentinlly from those for boys 
fill the icaponaibilitics to be thrown into the On the one hand, there has been a tendency 
hands of one alone." (Note the hesitation of towmd the life of seclusion for n young woman, 
the Jesuits to burden themselves with all these particularly in tioubled times when homes wcie 
earcs) unsettled and fatheis awny on public business. 

In Germany m the sixteenth ccntuiy there The court gathered in its bower maidens to be 
emerged the Filrslenschulen (q v ), or schools for trained for court life, but the Chinch has done 

princes, These weio similar to the court the lnigcr work. On the othei hand, there has 

schools of Italy, the beat known of which was always been a stronger tendency to keep the 
that of VitLormo da FcLtio (q a.) at Man tun, girls within the home circle, FGiigIoh and 

1138. As modern rcpicscntatives may be many others in various countries have urged 

taken St Aha in Meissen (1543), Schulpforta education foi them at home. 

(1513), and Ilossleben (-1554) The boniding We find the C/iroiv Nunnery near Norwich, 
school wa «3 found serviceable by Basedow (q.e ) England, with boaiders from itg foundation in 

in the Pk\lan£hro])inuM at Dessau (1774), 1146 Hartford Nunnery dates hom 1355 (see 

This was intended to bring together both riclr Guile, Education or) The Hcfornintion closed 
and poor, and ns in all tho more democratic many nunneiies, but was slow to ofici a substi- 
ventmes, thcic ivns here strong emphasis upon tuLe Excepting tile convents, we have httJo 
Eeahen as object lessons, and even forestalling lecordof schools for girls bofoic the seventeenth 
more reemit work m manual ti tuning. (Note ccntuiy We find Mis. Bathsua Mukynj in 
the relations of Francke's woik to the es- charge of a school at Putney, and others etin be 
tablihlimcnt or the Realschule ) Basedow's in- tiaced by means of Pepys 1 Diaiy and similar 
flucnce was wide-reaching, bub even more so writings of incidental leferenco. Occasionally 
in many wavs was that of Fellenberg ( 17 .P.). a modern gills'trhool lays emphasis upon train- 
whose school at Hofwyl (1S0G-1614) stirred ing f 01 home duties, but these me apt to be 
people to new endeavors in education fiom reduced as social advancement mid iccogiution 
Russia to America is secured, The old type of " finishing ” school 

The schools of PcstaUmi aic too well known is eftientmlly vocational 111 thosonso of pi enuring 
ta tequirc mate than iv/erencc in Lins statement foi the conventions of society, and tins phase is 
of the general movement Another baaidmg still evident, even though the prepnratoiy func- 
school of lmportanca is ICeilltau, founded by tion is taking a leading place This change 
Froebel in 1817, and still in operation, Thcic marks an advance, blit them is room foi 11101 c 
is a delightful simplicity in its atmosphere definite experimentation 111 the working out of 
to-clay, which recalls the charm of the days schools for girls which will finnhly iceogiiizc the 
spent there by George Ebers and described by home and business activities of women ns woithy 
him m The Story of my Life or study upon a scientific basis. (See Dedales ) 

The most definite outcome of tlie Herbarium In Japan practical gardening and kitchen classes 
movement in this lute ifc the Sloy'&chc Erzieh- aic included in the couiscs. 
ungsansiall in Jena (1S43) (See Bussell's Gcr- Ill America conditions line! prevented crys- 
man Higher Schools> c\i x) t frill Ant ion along older lines, and tho main 

In the carhei days of the boarding school wo cuiront during the century was public cduen- 

find them termed " closed" schools in distinc- tion, and that of the external rather than the 

tion fiom those "open" to day pupils, Tho internal type, The latter, howcvci, for reasons 

name Internal is extensively used, and one still oT convenience, has at all tnnea held an nnpor- 

finds deal's m seminars for the training of tant place From tho gioup of boys collected 
teachers marked Convict, The verb urfernare in the home of n Now England cloigyman has 

from which the former term was derived re- come 111 time a boarding school, One type has 

tamed the significance suggested in English by followed, often at a considerable distance, the 
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English public school. Another lias developed 
wiLh many important changes from the acad¬ 
emy of the Puritan.^ this is best seen in soma 
of the town academies ( q it) of New England. 
A third type was seen in the manunl labor 
institutions (q v.) following the lead of Follen- 
Ijerg. These usually took especial account of 
the pnitinl or entue self-support by the students 
found to some extent even to-day in some of the 
otbei type* and expected to bring about a 
thorough physical development in connection 
with it without the sacnfice of scholastic attain¬ 
ments The Atlantic coast saw many of these 
institutions rise and fall, Their failure was 
due, in paH, to inability to lecagnize the fai- 
rcaching con sequences of their schemes if suc¬ 
cessful, and the great amount of time needed to 
make efficient machinery equal to forwarding 
the task. It ia interesting to note in such a. 
school as Hampton how the self-support idea, 
tends to move to tho background as academia 
standards are raised 

When the industrial aspect was thus for the 
time abandoned, the ” ictum to nature JJ tend¬ 
ency, with its appreciation of the importance 
of recognition of the physical nature, led to tho 
establishinent of schools in which self-support 
and productive industry were frankly given up. 
Especial effort was made to provide more ade¬ 
quate physical training, 

The work of Jahn (q v ) and othcis in Europe 
had made progress in this direction much less 
(h/ficult, It is not strange that the military 
training given to youth in many countries should 
have led to the adoption oC tho faun of the 
military school ( q,v ) 

In Adams, So jug Famous American Schools , 
will ho found a somewhat popular account of 
mno representative boarding schools, extending 
from New England to the Pacific Coast The 
tendency toward schools of this type has in¬ 
creased with tho gjowfcli of wealth, Adams 
states that " whoie one such institution existed 
pnor to 18GG twenty may be counted now” 
Among the earlier were Nazai ctli Academy 
(175U), Phillips Andover (1778), Phillips Exeter 
(1781) 

It h not strange that social reformers liavo 
in all periods planned to use tho boarding school 
to accomplish their purposes Nazai cth Hall 
in Pi'jui'jyl ran in was founded in 1759, and for 
a few ycaia exemplified some forma of Mora¬ 
vian Communism, One of the most interest¬ 
ing plans of this kind is that advocated by 
LopeUeticr, n Jacobin, and put forward after 
his death m 1703 by Robespierre in the Assem¬ 
bly Among other provisions was the following‘ 
'* Let us ordain that all children, girls as well 
as boya p girls from five to eleven, and boys 
from five to twelve, shall bo educated in com¬ 
mon, at the expense of the fctate, and shall 
receive, foi six or seven years, the same educa¬ 
tion. " Si mi l m schemes were advocated by 
Foui ler and others Goethe's Pedagogic Province 
is much less known than it deserves for its sug- 


gesfciVDii&ss in nUier sehaol fields as well as tin o 
of the boniding school, 

The more icecnt discussions concerning tho 
community care of little children, by Mrs 
Charlotte Fcihins Gilman and others, also the 
increasing tendency for the community to 
take account of the need of moic adequate 
feeding of school clnldicn, open up phases of 
the subject which may well require more ade¬ 
quate consideration bcfoio long 

Fichte had called for a complete separation of 
children fiom their home ("Works, Yah 11, pp 40G- 
407), In fftet, he seemed to think that by tho 
isolation of children from the socicLy of their 
clay n new start could bo made by which wo 
should he freed from many of tho defer la that 
now tumble us, This, with his interest in 
jihysicnl welfare and vocation, hns been a factor 
in the development of the Deutsche Lnndrr- 
2 iehungdioimc (fa). A further application of 
these ideas to the train mg of apprentices \n 
suggested in Gntndf) agen dcr Schuiorganisuhon 
of Dr Georg Kcischunstcmcr (p 14) 

One of the mast significant developments 
during the last quarter of a century m this 
department of the school lias been that chain 
of schools beginning m Abbotflholmc (g v ) in 
188S under Dr. Cecil Heddic, and carried into 
Germany by Dr, Iloinmn Lictz in the Deutsche 
Landerzioliungiheimo (#/ v.) and into Franco 
by M. Edmund Dcmolina in L'Ecolo dcs Roches 
{q u) One of the most important or these 
schools is the coeducational institution estab¬ 
lished by J H. Bndlcy at Beclalcs (g v ). Others 
have been established in Fiance, Germany, 
►Switzerland, and Poland. Interlaken at La 
Porte, Ind, is the American representative 
Thmc arc in all ovtsi 20, for tho most purt inde¬ 
pendent of each other and showing le mark a bio 
adaptation to national conditions, yet unified 
by the common attempt to afford to the stu¬ 
dents opportunities to meet real piobleim wilh- 
in their range in school oigunization find life 
There is n marked emphasis upon simplicity 
of life, and in ncaily all crises a real interest in 
outdooi life by means of spoits and participa¬ 
tion in various forma of pmductivn labor 
The problems of the boarding school are many 
and complex By no means least is that of tho 
unmoral customs appearing often Limes m a so¬ 
ciety of boys of various age^ The fagging sys¬ 
tem has been at times involved in this, Some 
headmasters have separated tho school into 
sections according to ages Discussion of samo 
of the moral pioblems will be found m Fitch's 
Arnold, p 77, Dx\bhn Reuicv) f Octobci, IfiZ®. 
p, 294; and the prefaco to tho sixth edition of 
Hughes’ Tom Brown at Rugby, 

There is in tho boarding school an oppor¬ 
tunity, too little recognized, to accomplish ex¬ 
perimental work (see ExrEimnSNTAL Schools). 
On the whole, however, the men engaged in 
this work pay too little attention to education 
outside their fields, and, with a few notable 
exceptions, as the work of Arnold and Thring, 
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their contribution to educational literature hag 
been much less than the opportunities justify 
Especially iq theue much to be learned concern¬ 
ing a closer lclation between the school and 
otlici parts of society from these institutions 
The isolation from coitam aspects of social 
life has led to a gi cater development of student 
societies nncl othei social tools These aro 
recognized to & greater extent as important 
factors in training and nob mciely as difficulties 
to bo controlled 01 gotten iid of Dr Findlay 
has wnttcn liiutih upon the corporate life of the 
school, and hag shown the advantages of mak¬ 
ing use of tlie house system and other devices, 
even for day pupils as at Cardiff The devel¬ 
opment of more effective cooperative super¬ 
vision in secondary schools by me ana of class 
teachers, session masters, advisers, social secieta- 
lies, etc , has the same end in view The house 
system, however, gives a permanence by bring¬ 
ing the student into definite, responsible, social 
relations wilh the head of the house throughout 
his entnc corn sc Perhaps nowhcie to-day 
is this lifelong function so well seen as in the 
relation of the best type of English head or 
house master to the "old boys" of the school 
The English college tutor ami the preceptor in 
the recent experiment in Princeton make use of 
the same need, 

Apart from the advantages arising from op¬ 
portunity foi intimate, stimulating, and in many 
cages permanent, relations with men, the main 
arguments for the boarding school have been the 
effects upon a boy of a ayotcin of customs and 
traditions on a plane which has meaning to 
him, and the belief, as Quick puts it, that, "As 
far as our character depends upon others, it 
is formed mainly by our companions at every 
age Men have not enough in common with 
boys at every ago to be their companions, even 
when they arc never out of then company " 
These ate both seen at their best in England, and 
have given riso to Lhc prefect system, to faggmg, 
etc, 

In many countries tho boy is not a pai t of the 
household until he ia a man Wheic initiative 
IS nob counted On advantage, the lmbit formation 
possibilities of the boarding school nre urged. 
Wlicic citizenship ii progressive, thcic is the (an¬ 
ther opp 01 tunity for an epochal development in 
the society of his peers Dc Quinary Ktys (/ln- 
lobioQraphical Sketches, Works, Yoh I,p ISO) "At 
nine or ten the masculine energies of the chnr- 
actci are beginning to develop themselves; oi, 
if not, no discipline will bcttei aid in then 
development than the biacing intercouiso of a 
groat classical school. Tlteio is not m the 
universe such nil Areopagus of fair piny and ab¬ 
horrence oT all clocked ways ns an English mob, 
or one of the time honored English foundation 
schools ,J The value of this experience at so 
curly an ago is less urged now than formerly. 
” I think this is a gain where boys can be kept 
at home, but very much the reverse where they 
arc sent as boardcis to private schools What 


we stand urgently in need of is good day schools 
for the 3 r oungcr boys of all classes 11 (Quick 
Educational Reformers, p, 117.) Thcio me two 
marked tendencies in this development These 
me well seen in the works from which We get 
our impressions of the English public school 
which is beat known in America — Rugby under 
its great headmaster Thomas Arnold,' Fiom 
Tom Brown t\i Rugby by Hughes one goLs wlmt 
is sometimes lcfcired to ns the if Spartan" 
view, while Stanley’s Life of Arnold gives the 
"Athenian.” The former is dcpiecatcd by 
some who feel that the physical interests are 
given entirely too much consideiation An- 
othei view is that of those who object to the 
physical training in a formal sense ns subversive 
of adequate development These problems are 
coming up Tor further consideiation in Conti¬ 
nental and American schools, and also m the 
summer camp ( q u ), that modern device for 
affording the oppoi tunitics of the bonrding 
school foi a part of the year 

A critic of the woik A Famous Eton House 
(Qua)terhj Remew, Yol 208, pp 399-416) makes 
an "attempt to criticize frankly the whole 
boarding school system from an idealistic point 
of view " The dangeis he sees have as much 
bearing in other countries as in England They 
arc "(1) An atmosphere unfavorable to intel¬ 
lectual pursuits, (2) The withdrawal of home 
influences (3) The dangers of encoui aging 
and mcrcn&ing clnss prejudices” The piablcms 
arc ,f how to raise the intellectual tone without 
inducing a piecocioua seir-consciousness, how 
to foitdy tho mon\l standard without develop¬ 
ing a premature nncl oppressive sense of respon¬ 
sibility, how to direct energy into the right 
channel without sacrificing the sense of personal 
liberty, how to govern effectively yet leave 
the community its conscious independence." 

F. A M, 

See Athletics , Dohmitohies , Expeiii- 
mental Schools , Military Schools , Out 
Boon Schools j Public School^, English ; 
Piuvate Schools ; Summer Camps ; and the 
vspeeial aiticlog on the various institutions, Eton, 
Winchester, etc 
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BOARDS OF CONTROL — A somewhat 
genowil term applied to many kinds of official 
bojiuls Ordinarily a Bonul of Control means 
a Board of Tiuatces, or /Managers, or Govcinois, 
having charge of finances and the management 
of some public or private institution estab¬ 
lished for some educational, charitable, or 


philanthropic purpose, such as a Boaid or Con¬ 
trol for a state university, or an ngriculUnal 
and mechanical college, a Board of Control 
lor ji homo for friendless children, or a school 
for the blind or deaf, or a Hoard of Control foi 
a fund foi the anl of negro schools Boauls 
of Trustees, BoarUh of TiegenLs, and Boards of 
Governors me Boar els of Cunt jo), And these rue 
the terms commonly used Sometimes official 
state boards are re oj/icio Boards of Conti ol for 
ceitnin state institutions, as, for example, the 
Massachusetts State JJoiud of Education is 
ex ojjicio a Board of Contioi for the State 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts Any official 
body which has charge of the administration of 
n trust, a foundation, or an established in¬ 
stitution may be called n Board of Control, 
though the term is loss frequently used than 
the othcis given above. E, P C. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, CITY. — See 

City School Administration. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, COUNTY,— 

See County Hoards op Education. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT, — 

floo Distkzct System of Educitiox. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, LOCAL — 

See City Schools, Local Boards. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION, STATE — 

See State Boards of Education. 

BOARDS OF EXAMINATION —See Ex¬ 

amination Boards 

BOARD OF SCHOOL LAND AND 
SCHOOL FUND COMMISSIONERS —See 
School, Fund, and CoMMiHaioNEna 

BOARDS OF TRUSTEES, DISTRICT — 

See Diarwrcr Boards of Trustees. 

BOBBIO, — A town situated on the Trdibia, 
37 mile's northeast of Genoa, famous for its 
nneient moiinsfcery founded by fit Culumban 
about 015 Some of Hid most important of llio 
earliest Mss of classical woiks oiiginatcd fiom 
this monastery. The first catalogue, which 
was made m the tenth cuntury nml n m pi in ted 
by MuinLoii, contained nearly 700 Mss, nml 
included Terence, Liieictius, Ovid, Yngil, 
Lucan, Poiaius, Martial, Jinonal, Clniulinn, 
Cicero, Seneca, and the elder Phny A second 
catalogue was made in MGl The libinry en¬ 
joyed a great leputation during the Renaisgnncc 
period, and was visited by many of the earlier 
humanists. Most of the Mss. were dispersed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
arc now located chiefly in the Ambiosian 
Library in Milan, the Vatican Libraiy m Homo, 
and the Royal Umveisity Libraiy in Tuna 
Some of the oldest palimpsests belonged to this 
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collection, and were found to contain writings 
of Cicero, Fronlo, Symmachus, nnd the Theo¬ 
dosia a Code The most famous relic was a 
Ma. (known ns the Mura to nan fragment in tho 
Ambrosian Library), containing the earliest 
extant CAilcdoguo of New Testament books, 
which is probably of Gigli th-cDiiLury origin and 
is a copy of an oldci Ms of tho second centuiy. 
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BOCCACCIO (1313-1375), —Next to Dante 
mid Pcbiniah the most important of Ilia 
Italian writers immediately preceding and 
influencing the Renaissance. Apart from liis 
josiLion as a retain kablc piosc filter and the 
'ouiulcr of the Italian novel, Boccaccio played 
an important pint in the restoration of classical 
studies, A mixture of skepticism and super¬ 
stition, Boccaccio allowed hun&elf to be Lent- 
tied into a conversion ui L3GI, but although 
he gave up litcrntuic of tho type of the J)ecam - 
eron, hia love foi tho ancient classics did not 
wane nor his studies and rc3cuich.es relax Like 
Petiarcli, he hoped for immortality through his 
Latin works, but though these hopes were not 
Cully realized, he contributed hugely to the 
awakening win cli aoon followed. Many valuable 
Mss, owe their preservation and discovery to 
him lie made a copy, still presetved in the 
Lnurentian Library, of all the wii tings of Ter¬ 
ence; lie was the first Lo quote Vmro; ho was 
the. earliest o( the luunaui&ts to study Tacitus. 
Influenced by Petraich, Uoccnccio was the 
fust modem scholar m Europe to study Gicckj 
that ha did not learn much was due rather to the 
ignomnee of his teacher, Leontius Pilatua, 
whom lie kept foi tlucD years in hia homo in 
Florence With hie assistance he managed to 
give to Europe the first modern tianslation of 
Honici mLo Latin, IIo seems to have read 
something of Plato and of Aristotle. Ills 
Latin writings aie numerous; the majority 
nrc based on nncicnt sources; On Famous 
Women, On, lfie Faffs 0 / Pimees, On Gie Generd- 
o gy oj the Gods , a book of mythology, On 
Mountains, Woods and 1 Voters, a reference hand¬ 
book to the geographical names in ancient 
liteiaturc For the future of the lovivnl of 
classicnl study Boccaccio's defense of pagan 
poetry tluough an allegorical interpretation was 
an important factor in disarming the opposition 
of the Cluucli At his death Boccaccio was in 
Lhc possession of 100 Mss. of classical works. 
He was, indeed, as Symonds said of him, "a 
painstaking pioneer of antiquarian research.” 
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BODLEIAN LIBRARY — The fust pubha 
library in Europe, founded at Oxfoid in 1597, 
tlnmigh the gift of Sir Thomas Bodlev (15d(3- 
1619) A library lmd alioady evicted at 0 \, 
ford through tho benefaction of Duke Hum¬ 
phrey of Gloucester, but this hud boon dostioyod 
in Edward Vi's reign Thus the foundation of 
15D7, the year 111 which Bodlcy convoyed hia 
oiler to the Vice-Chancellor, was 111 reality a 
restoration Bodlcy was a graduate of Ox¬ 
ford and a scholni of repute IIo had intro¬ 
duced the study of Greek into Ins college, and 
was a well-known Hebrew student lie spent 
sovci nl ye ms m the diplomatic service. A 
maniage with n wealthy widow enabled him 
to cany out his project He himself presented 
a large number of books to the libuiry, and en¬ 
gaged a bookseller to make pm chases on tho 
Continent In addition lie induced In <3 fiiciuls 
to make similar gifts to the libriuy, and their 
example was followed in nil pruts of England 
Tho binary was officially opened m 1G03, and 
leccivccl its chartoi and name, Bodleian Li hi ary, 
In 1604, In 1010 the Stalioncis’ Company 
ngiccd to pirsonb the library with a copy of 
overy hook which appeared In 1(111 Bodlcy 
gave tho library a permanent endowment, niul 
nt hia death in 1613 left tho greater pait of his 
wealth to it, Fiurn time to time tho library 
lies received valuable gifLs Thus Archbishop 
Laud presented it with 1300 Mta, 111 diJTeient 
languages Valuable additions wcip obtained 
by purchase The slicngth of tho library is in 
its collection of Oriental, Gicck, Latin, nnd 
Hebrew Mss., and material fui Biitish lnstoiy 
nnd literature, A collection of marbles nnd 
portraits is also included. The moic general 
and common hooks arc now located in tho 
Riulcliffc Camel a, which is used as a reading 
100 m, 
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Draft of the Statutes of the Public Library at Oxford 
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BODY AND MIND. —This subject hasbeen 
discussed by writcis on both philosophy nnd 
psychology The former have been interested 
m the question of the 1 elation of mind to the 
material universe, and may be roughly divided 
into TTuitcrinlistg, who bald tlmt mental pro¬ 
cesses are to he explained as manifestations of 
bodily activity, and into spiritualists, who hold 
that all true reality is mental rather than 
physical in character Intel mediate forms 
of these theories and tho various compromises 
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between them have constituted the major sub¬ 
ject matter of philosophical discussion, 

Psychologists have been interested in the re¬ 
lation between body and mind in then cfToits to 
explain the origin of sensations and the relation 
between conscious pioccs&es and bodily activi¬ 
ties. One group of writers has held that there 
is a caudal relation between mind and body, 
that the physical processes which take placo in 
tlic nervous system me the causes of mental pro¬ 
cesses and that conscious pioccsscs aie in turn 
the causes of motor activities. Tlifc difficulty 
with this causal view of the relation between 
mind and body is that it introduces into the 
conception of the Uuiverse an element which 
docs nob seem to campoit with the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. Tlio physical sci¬ 
ences through which the doctrine of the conser¬ 
vation. of cncigy Ima been established recognize 
the transformation of energy fioin one form 
into another Thus, light may he transformed 
into henfc, and heat may be transformed into 
motion. Thioughout all those transforma¬ 
tions, however, there is an uninterrupted, 
quantitative equivalence and a fundamental 
similarity in character. When now the ner¬ 
vous pioccsscs that arise in one oT tlio oigans 
of sc use are supposed to be earned to the cen¬ 
tral noivous system and from this point to be 
carried back down along a motor nerve to a 
muscle, there seems to be no easy formula 
whereby consciousness can be included in the 
descriptive series. If the nervous energy ib 
even Tor a single moment transformed into con¬ 
sciousness, it would seem to lose its chnrncleT as 
a physical foicc. and thus the principle of the 
conscivafcion of energy would he violated. 
Because of these difficulties in maintaining 
a causal relation between mind nnd body, a 
gene nil formula hag been very commonly used 
in cuirent psychological wilting which evades 
the difficulty. This principle is known ns 
the principle of psychophysical parallelism. 

Accoulingto this doctrine, physical processes 
□re not in any wise interrupted by montnl 
processes. The physical series has a causal 
character cnthcly in keeping with the principle 
of conservation of eneigy Mental processes 
on the other hand unite in an independent 
paiailel series. Mentnl processes constitute a 
cycle of causal relations m no wise interrupting 
the cycle of physical relations Tina docLrino 
of psychophysical parallelism has been widely 
accepted ai the simplest solution far the pur¬ 
poses of psychology of tho difficult problem of 
the 1 elation of mind and body One who is at 
woikon a problem which deals with sensations 
must assume a relation between mind and body, 
hut since lie cannot assume the validity of causal 
relations without involving himself in protracted 
discussions, he m ay be satisfied with a recognition 
of mere parallelism, which serves his temporary 
purposes without in any wise committing him 
to any of the radical philosophical positions. 

See Nervous System, 
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BODY, CARE OF THE, — See Hygiene, 
Personal. 

BOETHIUS, ANCIUS MANLIUS SEVE¬ 
RINUS.— Born about 480 a.u. and executed 
by Theodono Ihc Ostrogoth m 525 Gibbon 
Bays of Boethius, that he was "the fast of the 
Romans whom Cuto or TLilly could have ac¬ 
knowledged for 111011 ' coulUlylnnn. , ' At the bamc 
time, he stands at the opening of the Middle 
Ages, nnd sumnuuizcsfor that pciiod the learn¬ 
ing of the past Boethius was a favorite counsel¬ 
lor of Thcodoric, and assisted in inteiprcLing the 
classic past to its Teutonic conquerors, politi¬ 
cally ns well as intellectually He was a man 
of great influence, was elected to the consulship 
in 510, and later saw hig two sons attain the 
flame height, chosen at Llic same time Lnlcr, 
liowevei, he was unjustly accused of conspiring 
against the King to restore the ancient Homan 

f overjummt, and was Jin prisoned and executed, 
)unng Ins imprisonment he wrote his Conso¬ 
lations of Philosophy, one of the moat widely 
circulated and frequently published books of 
all time'?, It summarizes the pagan ethics, and 
gave Lo the Middle Ages its beat account of the 
ancient philosophy 8a thoroughly did its 
spirjfc hajmojnzc with the ten dungs of Chris¬ 
tianity that during the ages in which it was a 
gicaL favorite the Consolations came to be re¬ 
garded rm a Chris Linn work and its author ns a 
Christian martyr. As the opposition to tho 
Aldan heresy, with which Mews Thcodoric 
sympathized, gave occasion for the false charges 
ngninat Boethius, the legend of martyrdom 
early found credence Though it is yet a dis¬ 
puted point whether Boethius had any connec¬ 
tion with the Christians (certainly none is 
shown in the Consolations), lie aoon came to bo 
regarded as one of tlio great ChnsLian teachers, 
and hia wutings acquiied authority othci than 
that of their own merit, 

Bui a greater influence was crtcrLecl by Boe¬ 
thius through lus summaries of the logical 
work and the scientific knowledge of the ancients 
than through Jus Consolations* As the latter 
interpreted the ethics of the ancient world to 
the mcdlcvnl, so Ins otliei works interpreted 
their learning. The most important of these 
were hia summaries of Aristotle, lie trans¬ 
lated into Latin the first and second Analytics, 
tho Sophisiici Elenchi, the Topicn, nnd the 
De Interpretations , though the first three of 
these were seemingly unknown until the 
twelfth century He wioto extensive com¬ 
mentaries on the De Interpretaiionc nnd the 
Categories of Aristotle, also on Porphyry's 
1sq(joqo i and on Cicero's Topics, 
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It is from thcso sources that the Middle Ages 
hud their knowledge of Plato and Aristotle un til 
the direct translation of the latter's work ill the 
thirteenth century Boethius also composed 
treatises on dialectic and on music, and wrote 
a compendium of tho other liberal arts In his 
own day Cnssiodorus wrote of him " Through 
your translations the music of Pythagoras and 
the astronomy of Ptolcmus arc lend by the 
Italians, tho arithmetic of Nicomaclius and 
the geometry of Euclid arc heard by the 
iVcatcrncitf; the theology of Pinto and the 
logic of Anstotlo dispute in the language of 
Quintilian, tho mechanical Aiehimcdcs also 
you have restored in a Latin dross to the 
Sicilians, and whatever discipline or arts fer¬ 
tile Greece has produced through the efforts of 
individual men! Rome has revived in her own 
language tillough your single instrumentality 11 
These services indeed were pci formed not only 
for his own but for six succeeding contunca, dur¬ 
ing which Boethius was recognized as the great 
educational authority And indeed his work 
continued to be used as the text in music m 
the English universities until recent times 
From lus logical writings the great struggle be¬ 
tween the no mm all sts and tho realists of tho 
Middle Ages took rise, and fiom it the combat¬ 
ants of both sides drew their mntciials or at 
least got their fundamental ideas 

Boethius helped materially to givo permanent 
form to the seven liberal arts (17 v ), 

See Arithmetic, History of, 
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BOIS, JOHN (1561-1614).—A Gieck scholar 
who was Fellow of St John's College, Cmn- 
bmlgt, and Greek lecturer 15B4-1695 The 
fathei of John Bon, William Bois, was biought 
up at school at Halifax, and 11 according to 
tho custom of tho Umo mid place, instructed 
in music and singing Ilis mothci, Mirabel 
Boil, had read the Bible over twelve tunes and 
the Book of Marlyis twice, besides other hooka 
not a few" Between the years five and six, 
it is said John IJoia coulcl read the Hebrew 
Bible and wuto tile Hebrew characters "ele¬ 
gantly 11 IItb father instructed lum in Greek. 
It is Saul that when John Burs entered the 
University of Cambridge at St, John's College, 
only one other .student there could wntc Greek 
"In so short a tune aftenvauls came that gen- 
riiil perfection, which would have made the 
Grecians blush ” In five weeks, it is stated, 
Bojs was io well piepnrccl that he was nble to 
get himself in Louch with lectures only usually 
reached after three years 1 rcsidcnco "He wna 
a most exact grammarian, having read near 
sixty grammars, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 


etc" Bois was one of the translators or the 
Authorized Vcision of the Bible (1004-1611). 
The "Company" to which he was admitted 
held their sittings at Cambridge, ovci the 
translation of the Apocrypha, mid or Bois his 
biographoi (IInrleip.il Ms, 70511, pi iuted in Peek's 
Dcaul Curiosa, Vol, II, p 326 efc seq.) stated 
that ho worked all the week at lus post, as well as 
discharged lus cure on Sunday, and took up the 
part assigned to another, " Four yarns he spent 
in thus service . „ * and then a new choice 
was made, of C of tho 47 translators, to re¬ 
view the whole \voik Bois and the Cam¬ 
bridge Professor of Greek, Andrew Downes 
(g»), wcto two, and with the others went to 
Stationers' Ilall, and in thiee cjunrteis of a 
yeai fulfilled their task All which time 
they received duly 30 shillings each of them by 
the week, — from the Company of Stationers, 
though before they had nothing" Bois also 
contributed to another gicnt undertaking, the 
preparation of notes to the Gicck text of St 
Chrysostom Both the Gicek professor, An¬ 
drew Downes, and John Bois picparcd notes 
Tor Savilc's wonderful edition of St, Chiysos- 
tom published at Eton 111 8 Folio volumes in 
1010-1613 Dr Thomas Baker stated that 
Bois' notes were incai poratod in the Benedictine 
(1636) Pans edition of St, Chrysostom's work, 
whilst those of lus teacher Downes were omitted 
Boia published a treatise oil Greek Accents in 
1630, and his critical notes on passages m the 
Greek Testament were issued m 1665, F, \V- 

BOLIVIA, EDUCATION IN — Bolivia Re¬ 
public nrtMl, G05,400 squaie miles; population, 
1,953,910 (estimated, 100 G). Ol this number 
about 50 per cent mo Indians and 27 pci cent 
mtifcis; the white population, about 14 pel cent; 
lcmiundcr negro and unclassified. Capital, 
Sucre, population, 67,235 

Public Distinction is represented in the cential 
government of Bolivia by a ministry combined 
at present with that nf jyibLich The political 
divisions foi 111 a gi adod series of which the munic¬ 
ipalities lepichcnfc the final unit. The vaiioua 
divisions arc administered by picfccts, subpre- 
iccfcs, etc,, nU appointed by the president of 
the republic, n plan which affords, ns it wcie, 
a guarantee of political solubility, The system 
of public instruction compuses primary schools 
and secondary and higher institutions The 
pi unary schools are undei the direct control 
of tho municipal authorities Sccoiulaiy and 
higher etlvication forms n, united system ad- 
m mist tied through a university oigamzation, 
resembling that of France. 

While the system of public instruction has 
a somewhat Gluhoiate official organization, tho 
political and industrial conditions of the counLry 
have pieclucled its practical development, and 
education is almost entirely under the control of 
the Church and tho religious orders According 
to tho latest official statistics (1906), there were 
710 primary schools, with 1120 teachers and 
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•18,5G0 pupils. Outside of the cities the instruc¬ 
tion is of the moat elementary character, and 
even in the cities the primary schools have a 
very limited iangc, as children of the better 
classes enter the secondary schools ah nn early 
age. The public expenditure, government anil 
municipal, for primary education amounts to 
about 550,000 bolivianos annually, equivalent 
to §214,000, United States currency. The 
official regulations governing admission to tho 
higher institutions, and the requirements foi 
professional diplomas, determine the scope of 
secondary education, which is specially ex¬ 
tended on tho literaly side In 1006 thero 
wcic repoited 8 public colleges, 5 clerical 
establishments, and 5 piivato Ujceos , with 126 
teachers and 2530 a (aidants 

la addition to the secondary schools for liberal 
ndtiirc, there are schools of ait? and trade, and 
schools of commerce, maintained at La Pnz, 
Sucre, and at the departmental capitals Tho 
braining of teachers ia a subject that receives 
much attention in Bolivia, and the city of Sucro 
can boasL a well-oi ganizecl nonnal school whoso 
tinccLor, Dr G Houma, is recognized as a leader 
in those researches which are giving scientific 
precision to the methods of modern education. 

There is no organized university in Bolivia 
bub nearly every civil dopaitincnt is piovidecl 
with schools of law, medicine, and theology. 
The stun fluids of professional tunning and of 
the diplomas that entitle the holders to practice 
the liberal and technical professions are high 

A. T S. 

BOLOGNA, UNIVERSITY OF —' One of 
the earliest institutions of higher learning in 
Europe, whose history can be dcfmiLcly traced 
back to a period before that of Irnoiius (q u.) p 
under whose influence it gained a European 
reputation The earliest legal cliartei was 
given to the university m 115S by Enrpcior 
Frederick Barlnu’ossa, which, however, con¬ 
tains nothing more than an official recognition 
nf the scholars, and grants them some privileges 
'the caily history of the University of Bologna is 
the cmly history of the universities (q.tr.) It 
was here very laigoly that an oigammlion was 
evolved which solved aa a model for numerous 
other institutions The eailicst statutes, which 
juc now in part available, date from 1317 
The faculty of law was the earliest and most 
ruinous Faculties of medicine and arts were 
added A faculty of theology existed, hut 
never attained much popularity Women were 
admitted nob only ns students, but aa in¬ 
structors and pro less oi s, ns early ns the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century The nm- 
vcisity has been reorganized in the last century. 
Faculties of arts, sciences, law, and medicine arc 
maintained, ns well as schools of agriculture, 
phaimaey, and votciinnvy medicine. In 1909 
there was an cm ailment of about 2000 students. 
See Can-on Law; Italy, Education in; Uni¬ 
versities. 
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BOLTON, or BOULTON, EDMUND. — 
An English poet and historian, who in James 
I's reign proposed a scheme Foi an academy of 
lcfctcis ami science which in 1620 wns refened ta 
a Committee of the IIousc of Lords on the 
motion of Lord Admiral Buckingham, The 
idea of an academy (q u ) wns in the air. Prince 
Henry (son of James I) had supported such nn 
institution, in which alt the King's wnrdg and 
others should be educated in England, with¬ 
out the necessity of going abroad to complete 
their training. (Cf Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Queen Elizabeth's Academy.) But Prince Irani y 
died in 1018 The project was also in Lord 
Bacon's mind James I seems to have pro¬ 
ceeded so far ns to grunt n seal, budge, and es- 
cu fccliconfl for the member* of tho academy, Tho 
College was to be in or near London, "Finally 
Ilia Majesty T T graciously added that tho 
censiiTo of all books, which handled not things 
divine, should belong to the oFipeifi " (See on 
this and other projects foi academics, Oxford 
Ilisfc. Society, Collectanea, 1st Series, Pait VI, 
Dr Wallis's LetLer, aiticlc by T, W Jackson, 
p]3. 209-307 ) In 1620 Bolton wrote the 
Cities Advocate t justifying the importance of 
apprenticeship, and showing that in the past 
youths of good family had been " apprentices," 
and arguing that apprenticeship did not ex¬ 
tinguish the "claims to gentry," This is 
significant, as showing the decadence or the old 
idea of apprenticeship by Cliailcs I's reign 

F \V. 

BOMBAY, UNIVERSITY OF — Organized 
in IS57, and reconstituted in 1904 undci the 
India Universities Act It is an examining 
body, consisting of a Syndicate in the faculties 
of mtfl, law, medicine, and engmeemig The 
teaching colleges oigftnized under this umvcisity 
arc Elphinstono, IVilson, St Xavier's, Grand 
Medical, nntl Sir Jamsetj] Jipbho y Znrthosbti 
Madiasm, the last for Parsec students. 

See Biutisii India Education in, 

BONA VENTURA, oi JOHN OF FIDANZA. 
— Born at Bagnnicn in Italy in 1221, and 
died while m attendance at the Council of 
Lyons in 1274, In 1242 he cnteicd the older 
of the Franciscan fiiars, and afterwards Eludied 
at the University of Paris, where in 1253 he 
bccamo a teacher and in 1255 doctor Ills sobri¬ 
quet M scuiplucul" is no belter witness to liis 
fame than the fact that in 123(1 he became prin¬ 
cipal of the Order of St Francis, and might nave 
been, had he wished it, Aiclibisliopor York. One 
finds him persecuting the eminent and liberal- 
minded Roger Bacon, helping to elect Pope 
Girgory X, and being appointed a cardinal 
and Bishop of Albnno IBs works indue] o 
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Sermons, Lives oj the Saints, expositions of tlio 
Scriptures, rind of the Book oj Sentence a. 

13 on a vent urn wqs n 1 enlist, and somewhat of a 
mystic, the latter tendency being beautifully 
expressed in his lima my of the Soul to God 
"In brother BonavenLura/ 1 said Alexander of 
Hales, “the sin of Adam docs not seem to lmvc 
had place. 1 ' 

BOND, JOHN (1550-1612) — An English 
scholar nnu teacher, described by Anthony A 
Wood m " a moat noted untie in Check and 
Latin learning," h nil instance of Iho times 
when a man could easily cluingo from one 
learned piofewon to nnotlun, or indeed piac- 
tica both lie was born at a village (Tinil) 

2 miles fiom Taunton in Somor.sehimo (Eng¬ 
land), educated at Winchester College, and 
fiom thence passed to New College, Oxford, 
wlieia ho was one of tlio "clerks " lie Look 
his dcgice about 1575. About 1579 ho became 
mustci of the Free (Giiuninar) School of 
Taunton, a post confcircd upon him by bis 
Oxfoul college The rest of his story is best 

g iven in Iho woids of Anthony it Wood (Athtn 
'ion, ed., IHI5, Vol II, col. 115) "At 
which place continuing many yeans, he did 
cxeimso such an adnmable way of teaclimg. 
that many departed thencu so excellently well 
grounded in humane learning, LhaL they proved 
iiftcrwauU eminent either m chinch or stale, 
At length, being m a mamun worn out with the 
drudgery of a school, lie did for diversion, I 
cannot say profit, practice physio, though lie 
has taken no degree in tluib fnrillLy in Lius 
(Oxford) University, aiul became at length 
eminent Lheicin, u As for his wutmgH, Lhey 
"are used by the juniors of our umveisilirs, 
and in many Free Hchuoln, and are more ad¬ 
mired ami punted beyond the seas than in 
England." The classical winks edited by 
John Bond weic. (i) Quinli fforaiu Flacci 
Poenioln, scholns sivc annotatiombus, quae 
fcrem Commcntoni vice esse ponsinl, lUusirala, 
Loud , 1006 (with editions published also at 
Leyden, Frankfort! Ilunover, AmsLcidam, 
Leipzig), The British Museum Libiary con¬ 
tains 17 dilTercnt ediLions (2) Ault Pewit 
Flacci So Ci/rne mt, cum pnslhumis Comma i- 
tari\s Johannis flaw/, London, Kill (editions 
also published at Paris, Amsterdam, Nurcin- 
beig). Of John Bond's notes on Horace, 
John Brinsley in his Lndns LitcmHUS says 
" He haLh by Ilia biains made that diifioiilt. 
Poet ho easy that a very child winch hath him 
well entered and hath rend the found bcIiooI 
authors in any good manner, may go thorough 
h‘ e. through 1 it with facility, except in voiy 
lew places” F. W 

BONDED INDEBTEDNESS FOR 
SCHOOLS. — Indebtedness inclined foi the 
purchase of sites, and Tor Lhe crccLion and 
repair of school buildings Compared with 
other forma of indebtedness, this is small in 


amount, but it haa increased faster than eitlici 
the municipal or the state debt during the 
past two decades Tina is due to the new 
interest in providing school buildings of the 
best type, which has called for a largo outlay 
of money. * 

The usual form of tliia indebtedness is serial 
bonds, i ulining for from 10 to 20 years, a cer¬ 
tain piopoition of the bonds being retired each 
year nfLer then issue Sometimes, in cities 
lhe issue in for more than 20 years, but in mra[ 
dis Units 10 years is the common period The 
school laws or the different stales provide m 
detail lor the bonding or school districts, and 
for the collection or taxes to pi o vide for the 
interest and the gradual retirement of the 
bonds 

In mrnl districts, towns, and small cities, 
mid not infrequently in large cities also, all 
Huch bonds are issued only after the question of 
bonding the school district lias been submitted 
to Lite YoLers, and nuthoiizcd by them by a 
two thirds majority vote. In a few of the 
Eastern! slates, the voteia, assembled in annual 
or special school nice Ling, may vote to bond Iho 
distilct for building purposes In large cities, 
pailiculaily in the East, a general vole is not 
mpured, the bonds being issued by the city 
council on Lite loqucub of Llm school nulhoiitiea 

E.P C. 

BONIFACE, ST, or WINFRID — Tlio 
apostle of (leimany, ns ho was known, was 
bum at Credilon in (175, and after an education 
at Exeter and Nursling, became a missionary 
in Tlmimgiii and Fnchlniul. Bis mission 
among the Saxons and Hessians wan fiaught 
with the greatest danger, but also the gicalesb 
micccss. In 723 hu became n bishop, and in 
7-15 Archbishop of Mainz The great monas¬ 
tery of Fuldn, for long the home of the highest 
learning in (jeunany, was elected wiLli his 
approval in 7H Bonifarc himself wiolo 
textbooks on meter and on grammar, founded 
on the clas-ncal oiigmnls of Charisma, Diomedca, 
and Donalii.s, together with sermoiiB, letters, 
and muml ncio.slic poems, typical of the spirit 
of Lhe day anil ih inferior Latin and scholarship 
According to the blandm ds of lib dny, howeverj 
Boniface wna a purist in lUeraliite and nn ardent 
fnend of education One finds him asking an 
nhliPba foi a copy or St Peter's, Epistles in 
letlcis of gold, and writing to England for 
books Boniface lchiguod his lugli ecclesiastical 
preferment in 753, to return Lo Friesland, where 
In 751 he met the death or a mnrlyr, his hotly 
being taken for burial to tlie monnsteiy of 
Fuldn P H C. 
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Kim ill f!(, fJonifacc, (Unrlfl, 1002 ) 
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BONITZ, HERMANN (1814-1888). — A 
prominent German schoolman and classical 
philologist, He was bom in Lnngen.salza, and 
ice Dived his secondary education at the famous 
school in Pfortn, then studied philology at the 
University of Leipzig under Gottfiicd Ilcimnnn, 
iuul in Berlin under Bockh and Each maim, In 
18J0 he became n teacher at the Blochinnnn 
Institute in Dresden! and m 1S38 lie received 
a position at tlic Ericclnch-Werdei Gymnnsium 
in Dcilm In ISIS he was called ns piofessoi 
of clnadctd philology to the Umvciaity of 
Vienna, with the special view of assisting 
Exnor in the leorganization of the Austnan 
soeondniy school system. The two men 
wo iked out the famous Oi ganisaiionaenlwmf 
{Plan of Oiganuahoii), " the Magna Chaita of 
Austrian secondary schools/ 1 which inaugu¬ 
rated a new era in the history of highci edu¬ 
cation in, Austria The Organisationscnlwurf 
was promulgated by the Minister or Educa¬ 
tion, Count Leo Thun, in 18-19, and in its 
main outlines iq &till in force at the present 
day. It contained ms true Lions for the teaching 
of the various subjects, most of which were 
written by Bonitz These instructions are 
permeated by the HerbarLian spirit^ and are 
full of tlic finest pedagogical insight, In 
the philological seminaly winch he conducted 
in the university, he trained capable teachers 
for the newly lefortncd highci schools, and 
through the Zcitschnft fiir die osle) rcichischen 
Gymnasien (Journal foi the Aushian Gymna¬ 
siums), which he edited for 17 yearn, he infused 
life and activity tlnoughout the whole body of 
Austrian secondary tcacheia, and defended the 
work of leforin against the attacks of the lcnc- 
tionary parties In 1867 ho accepted an ap¬ 
pointment as director of the" Grime IGuster" 
Gymnasium m Berlin, and in IS75 he became 
a councilor in the Ministry of Education, n 
position in which he was very influential, nnd 
which lie filled almost up to the time of his 
death. Although a classical philologist him¬ 
self, Bomtz maintained that the time was past 
when the classical Inngungcs wcic destined to 
pci for m the exclusive, oi even the loading, part 
m higher education Ilia published writings 
aie chiefly studies of the Greek classics, espe¬ 
cially of Pinto and Aristotle, with whose philoso¬ 
phies he had a profound acquaintance. 

P. M. 

BONN, THE RHENISH FREDERICK 
WILLIAM UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded by 
King Fredeiick William III of Prussia in 1818, 
being, with the exception of the University of 
Munich, the youngest in the German Empire 
In spite of its youth, it in the fourth largest 
institution of higher lcnmmg in the country, 
Berlin, Munich, and Leipzig alone exceeding 
it m enrollment The Elector Maximilian 
Frederick founded an academy nt Bonn in 
1777, which in 1784 wns transformed into an 
institution of university rank) but ten years 


later the French occupied the city, and the in¬ 
stitution wns disoi ganizod. The final estab¬ 
lishment or the university m 1818 reflects the 
political conditions of the time, inasmuch us the 
institution was intended to constitute the 
center for higher education in the new western 
distncts^of Piiissia after tlic war of the libera' 
turn. The university to-day includes faculties 
of Protestant and Catholic theology, law, medi¬ 
cine, and philosophy, there being about four 
times as many students of Catholic ns of Prot¬ 
estant divinity An agricultural school is asso¬ 
ciated wiLh the univoisity The library contains 
325,000 volumes and almost 1500 manuscripts, 
while the annual expenditures amount to 
nppi oxitnately §100,000. Among prominent 
faculty members inay be mentioned Niebuhr, 
Welckcr, Branchs, Ritsclil, Dicz, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, A. W von Schlegcl, Helmholtz (1355- 
1858), Karl Siiiwock, and Dahliimim A num¬ 
ber of Geiman princes, including the present 
Emperor and the Crown Prince, and Emperor 
Piedcnck III, studied at Bonn During the 
winter semester of 1000—1010, there were in 
attendance 350S students, distributed as fol¬ 
lows. Theology T 03 , law 807, medicine 370, and 
philosophy 2018 In addition there were 2S2 
auditors enrolled IL T, 

BONNET, CHARLES (1720-1793) — An 
eminent Swiss nnturnlist and psychologist. 
Appointed at the age of 20 a coiresponding 
member of the French Aendovny. In 1712 he 
discovcicd the method of the respiration of 
caterpillars and butteiflics The failnic of Ins 
eyesight led him to substitute the study of the 
l'cfleotivo sciences foi that of experimental 
science. He adheied to the doe time of the 
empirical origin of knowledge through the 
sen sea, nnd the dependence of mental life on lha 
nervous organism, but he believed in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and held a metaphysical 
tlicoiy, based on Leibnitz, of the organic unfold¬ 
ing of tlic countless gci ms of which the universe 
is composed, in tegular and continuous order, 
through successive stages. He is accoidingly 
counted among the precursors of Lamarck and 
Darwin. 

His works include, TrailA d’Insectology, 
1745, n Traitd dc Vusage dcs feuiihs, 1751, nn 
Essai de psychologic, 1754, Essai analyhque 
sur le s facidUs do Vdme, 1700, Contemplation 
dc la Naim a, 17G4-1705; La palingfa&ie philo- 
s ojthique, 1769 S. W. 

BOOKKEEPING, INSTRUCTION IN.— 
See Accountancy Education, CoiutEnciAL 
Education. 

BOPP, FRANZ (1701-1867) —A German 
scholar who was the founder or the compara¬ 
tive study of language Born at Mainz, ho 
studied for about 3 years at Paris, when he had 
an opportunity of learning Arabic and Persian. 
Through the medium of grammars and trans- 
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lations Jic taught- himself Sanskrit In 1821 nationalism, In 1908-1000 theio were enrolled 

he became an extraordinary professor in Berlin, Epia copal inns ^ Congregation cilia ts, Methodials 

nnd full professor in 1835, Ilia moat imp or tan b Baptists, Unitarians, Roman Catholics, aiul 

work, Comparative Grammar (1838), aimed at Mohammed an a, The enrollment is about 145. 

tin explanation or the grammatical forma of the Oil the general relation of the college to the 

Inclo'Gormanic languages Like most pioncois English system of training teachers, see fclio ar- 

in the field of knowledge, Dopp was discredited, tide on Training op Tea cue ns, 

and it lcmainccl for hia successors to secure R e fo rones • — 

TOCOgaUlOtl Col' tllO Study o£ philology. Dmm , ll a A CWury of Education. (London, 

100H) ' 

BORDEAUX, UNIVERSITY OF, — Founded 

in 1411 by papal bull on the petition of the BOSCOBEL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, 
■representatives of the English King nnd the TERN —An institution for the education of 
municipality. A riifriiitui generate was cstab- young women, Kindergarten, inlcimediate, 
lishedj though little work was done in medicine, academic, and musical departments are mam- 
The university had no endowment, with the tamed 
result that at tunes professors could noL bo 

obtained to lecture Under Louis XIII, the BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, EDUCA- 
nghfc of giving the doctorate wns taken away TION IN —Bosnia and Herzegovina arc 

from the umvciMty for li time. The decline of under the soveicignty of Austiia-IIungary 

Bordeaux was even inoie lapicl than that of tho Laws enacted by the piovincnil government 

other FrcAichunivcisities, until it was auppressed (Landcsrcgierung) must be sanctioned by the 

in 1793 Early in the nineteenth ccnlmv a Aiiflfcro-Hungniinn government. The admin- 

faculty of letter* and sciences \vv\s established istiation or schools is vested m a praxincinl 

nt Rouleaux, to which were added m 1870 a ministiy of mstiuction. Area. 19,702 flqunio 

faculty of law and m 1873 a faculty of mcdiomc miles Population. 1,5GB,092 (1905) 

and phninufcfly. The 4 facilities mentioned aro Historical —Tlic schools of Bosnia find 
now maintained There were enrolled in 1909 Herzegovina have for scrvurnl centuries been 

27SQ student*), of whom 984 weie m law, 1121 divided into 3 fairly distinct classes. Fust, 

in medicine, 319 in sciences,and 3IG in lcttcis, those maintained by the Croats, who arc nd- 
Scc Fuinoe, Education in, Universities. heronts af the Homan Catholic Chui eh; second, 

those maintained by the Scibs, who me ml- 

BORGO, LUCAS DI —See Paciuolo. heicnts of the Check Orthodox Church; and, 

third, those of the Tuiks, who aie followers 
BOROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, of Mohammed 
LONDON, ENGLAND —Ono of tha earliest The provinces were subject to Tuikoy from 
English noimftl Bchaots for the training of 1503 to 1882, and during this period, while 
tenchcisfoi tho elementary scbools It was tho each nationality maintained its own schools, no 

original, school where Lancaster (ij w.) began to uniform system existed, and, excepting as 

puL into practice 1m monitorial system, prob- legarcls a few Turkish schools, the State gave 
ably in 179S. In 1812 the school was handed no support to education. 

over to the committee which developed later Picvious to 1882 the schools maintained by 
inLo tho British niul Foicign Bible Society (a v ), the Tmks were chiefly lor 1 eligious maliucLjon, 
in whose contiol the school 1ms remained up In tho mosque schools (si&iVm mktcb) children 
to Lhc picscnt In the curly yeaid hoys and weie taught to lead, to recite in Arabic some 
young men fiom all paits of tho United King- vciscs from the Koran, nnd to wntc in TmKish 
dom, Emope, and other pai ts of the world wciq characters There were also religious schools 
trained. A practicing school, which the super- (mAiicssJ), of a high gin.de The mimbci of 
intciubnts endeavored to maintain as a pio- religious schools in Bosnia (1882) \vni 719. 
grc^sive model school, was absaeialcd with tho Secular schools (18) were maintained at public 
institution from the fust The monitorial expense, and provided elementary nibtiuelion in 
system wa* ictamed until 1817, when the pupil- those subjects usually taught m public or 
teachei system wns adopted, accompanied by a national schools. In addition, there weie a 
government ginnb, The effect of tnis lmimuml Turkish normal school, a military school, and 
asustaiice was an almost immediate extension li technical school, nil of sccondaiy guide and 
of the school CUimU wore also paid m aid of supported by the State 

trained Queen's scholars, The institution was Franciscan monks and nuns of the order of 
furthcr enlarged m 1871-1872. In 1888 the col- St Fiancis conducted schools foi childien or 
lege wns removed to Isleworth, a few miles west the Catholic faith They were taught reading, 
of Loudon; lhc old pi noticing school which had writing of the Sciho-Cioatian language in 
been in existence for 90 years at Boiough Iloacl Latin elmrgctcrs, ailtfimolic, geography, and 
was closed, and lornl schools were used [or piac- tho Roman Catholic ealcehism 
ticc teaching. Tluoiighoub ilx career the Seih schools far those of the Orthodox 
Borough Rond Training College lms, like the Greek Church gave instillation In reading 
society which couUals it, stand for utulunomi- (Serb u-Cro atm printed in Cyidlic character), 
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writing, and arithmetic These schools, which 
wcio maintained by gifts and by taxes of the 
communicants, numbered over 100 in 1882, with 
about 3400 pupita As a rule they admitted 
only children of the Scibs belonging to the 
Orthodox Greek faith 

The revolution of 1875 resulted in the 
Austro-Hungarian sovereignty of Bosnia aud 
Herzegovina (1882), and in the readjustments 
that followed education was brought under 
government direction The transition was 
marked by the passage of ft law making pri¬ 
mary instruction obhgatoiy in both piovmccs 
State control of schools has been assumed 
giaduaJly by extending aid to existing schools 
and by opening new schools In the case of 
aided schools the State Lescivcs tho right to 
assist in the nomination of teachers, and, in 
some eases, to prescribe the com,sc of study 
The law specifics that all instruction, shall be 
given m the Scrbo-Cioatian language, 

Primary Schools — Them arc now four classes 
of primaly schools The national schools, con¬ 
sisting of those which have been opened recently 
by the government, and reorganized leligions 
schools, Tmkish confessional schools, of which 
58 have been biought into confoimiLy with 
slate regulations, Catholic schools, and schools 
of the Orthodox Greek confession similar in 
character to the national schools The number 
or schools m the fust two classes in 1007 was 
1063, and )u the last two was 9S The subjects 
of msti uction in the national schools conespoiul 
to those for the elementary schools of Anstna- 
ITuiigary. Much attention, however, is given 
to agriculture. Eleven higher primaly schools 
Tor girls are maintained, ftiid a normal school 
for the tiainlng of tcachcia, located at Sarajevo. 
The sccondaiy schools for boys consist of 5 
gymnasia and. 1 rcnlschulc There arc also 
0 lower commercial schools, a Greek oriental 
school, and a Catholic seminaiy foi priests 
of the respective denominations L D A 

Reference; — 

Jejwnnot, M Bmmti-ITciz^finvinc In Pans, Exjio- 
iiliun uni vend l l*, lopo Itupporia d u jury inter¬ 
national Clnsso I j Lchimlinii do lVnfn.nl, cn- 
wngrirniont prunaire, cnsrigiiL'inunt cli-d luHillns. 
pp flhl-711 (Puns, IfJUl ) Pi op arecl from official 
tlocumonls exhibited at Llio Paris ExposiLion, 1000. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE — 
French prelate and oraLor, born nt Dijon, 
Sept 27, 1027; educated at the Jesuit Col¬ 
lege of Dijon and tho University uf Pans, Col¬ 
lege of Navarre, promoted tu the priesthood 
and obtained his doctorate in 1G52, and estab¬ 
lished ag priest in Metz. lie removed to Paris 
in 1650, and at oncu gamed a reputation for 
eloquence, and was in great demand as a 
pieachci Jar special occasions. In the year 
1009 he was appointed Bishop of Condom, and 
m 1670 he was chosen by Louis XIV as pre¬ 
ceptor of the Dauphin. For 10 years he 
devoted 1 mil self to his appointed taak, but 

VOL. i — 2s 


with indifferent success The prince lacked 
ability, and the mm was too high for the mark 
The pedagogical plan was imposing, niul the 
range of studies comprehensive BosBuet lmn- 
solf Assumed immediate direction of the instruc¬ 
tion in ancient languages, in history, and in 
philosophy. He composed Ins Disco urs sur 
Vhislom umvcrsdU, a logic, and a treatise upon 
the Knowledge of God and of One's fief/, for the 
benclit of his pupil, He undertook La fashion 
the cluuactor, develop the judgment, and lefinc 
the mind of Ins pupil, while picptuing him foi 
hia future profession us king 

Bos suet was appointed Bishop of Mcauv in 
1G8L Jl}£ scholarship and Jus eloquence made 
him the actual leader of the clergy m France 
He wns nlmosfc constantly engaged in some 
form of religious contiovcrsy lie defended 
the liberty of the Gallicnn Church, but he ar¬ 
dently opposed the Tiolestants Ilia attacks 
upon the Quietifdic hcicsy led him into a biller 
conflict with Finolon, which resulted m the 
condemnation of the latter His long life was 
intensely active throughout Ilia death oc- 
curiGd Apr 12, 1704. 3 W 

References — 

SiUNTR-IiEiTVE, C A Monday Chats (ClilcaRO, JR00 ) 
STEniEM, Sin J. F Horae SabbaticaCi Vol II (Lon¬ 
don, lb l J2) 

BOSTON, CITY OP — The largest city 
and the capital of the state or Massachusetts, 
and the chief coituneieial city of New Eng¬ 
land. Incorporated in a city in 1822 In 1900 
tho total population of the city was 560,892, 
mid its estimated population in 1900 was 622 r 
970. Its school census, 5-15 yenis of age, was 
101,150 m 1909, and ih total school emoll- 
ment wns 111,450 m day schools, and 21,409 
in mgliL schools The ciuollincnt m private 
and pniaohiul schools wns 10,563 additional. 
Of the total population in 1900, 35 pci cent 
were fomgn boin, and 2 pci cent coluied 
Of the foreign-horn population in JD0G, 35 per 
cunt were lush, 25 per cent Canadians, 8 
per cent Russians, 7 per cent Italians, and 5 
percent Geimnns 

History — On Api 13, 1635, the beginnings 
of the public school system of Boston wcio 
made by the passage of the following oidoi by 
the freemen of tho town: ,f Likewise, it was 
then gcnoialLy agreed upon, that oui biothcr 
Philemon Piuniont .shall bo entreated to become 
school-master far the teaching and nuihiring 
of children with us ,J The school thus set up 
has maintained a continuous existence up to the 
present, and has long been known as the Boston 
Public LaLin School Its chief function, from 
the first, has been to propaio boys for entrance 
to Harvard College In 1G41 tho income from 
Deer Island was set aside for the support 
of schools, and in 1G0O the General Couit of 
Massuchusetts gave Boston 1000 aeics of 
land Tor the same purpose By 1G82 the school 
established in 1635 had become ao crowded that 
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two others wore established, "to tench children 1875 tlna hoard, by the annexation of territory 
to write and to cipher" These two schools had mcrcqsed in number from 72 to 116, and 
really mark the beginning of general education was then displaced by n board of 24, elected Qt 
in Boston These, and others established large and for 3-year terms, and with the Mayor 
later, became the so-called Grammar Schools and the Chairman of the Council as ex officio 
of Boston, wherein masters taught reading, members, In 1551 tho election of a Superin- 
spclling, grammar, geography, mul the " higher tendont ol City Schools was authorized by law, 
branches." Boys \indei 7 years of age were not In 157(1 tho appointment of a hoaul of G assisl- 
admitted to them, and childicn aver 7 only if ant superintendents was authorized. Since 
they "could read tho English language by that time tho pi ogress of tho schools has been 
spelling the same," Girls were not admitted rapid In 1901 a Schoolhouse Department 
at all until 1789, and from 1789 to 1828 they was established by law, to consist of 3 salaried 
were admitted only between Apr. 20 and ComfliiaaioncYB, who have charge of all school 
Oct 20, In 1823 girls were finally ad- buildings and repairs, In 1005 tho School 
mifcted to tho grammar schools on tho same Commission was cntllcly reoigamzed by law 
terms aa boyfl. In 1830, the process of aegre- and reduced to 5 meinbeis, elected at large and 
gating the sexes was begun, for 3-year terms, not mote than 2 going out of 

Eor more thon half a century the schools offico nt any one time, In 1006 TurLher logis- 
wero under the control of tho selectmen oi tlio lntioii gave a modern business organization to 
town, the clergy being invited to visit them and the system, with authority and lcapons!billty 
to report, In 1789 they were put under tho properly placed, 

control of a board composed of the select- In 1821 a new high school for boys, known na 
men and 12 additional committeemen, elected the English High School, was organiacd for the 
annually by the town meeting On Llic incor- benefit of those not inLcnding Lo go to college 
poralion of the city of Dosttm in 1822, this This is usually rcgauled as the first public 
board was displaced, and tho control of tho high school in America In 1852 a normal 
schools was given to the S aldermen of the school for girls wag established, in which a 
ii gw city, In 1835 this was again changed, and 2-ycarfl' course of tinming was offered, designed 
the control of the schools was given to a School to prepare girla to become teachers in the 
Committee, consisting of 2 persona clccLcd publio schools of Boston In 1855 a third 
annually from each of the 12 wards, with tho year of instruction wag added, and the school 
Mayor, and the President of tho Common was made into a girls' high school aa well ds a 
Council, ex officio, as additional members normal school In 1S72 the school wns divided 

In 1818 tho town appropriated $5000 for into two schools, — a High School for girls, and 
Primary Schools, and directed the School Normal School for girla By the nmlegation of 
Committee to elect annually a certain number adjacent tomtory, and by the establishment of 
of persona in each ward to manage its expendi- new high schools, the city now maintains 14 
turo The 6 cnerfl -l School Committee ap- high schools, 7 of which are coeducational 
pointed what wns virtually a subcommittee, The Mechanic Arts High School, established 
consisting of 3 citizens from each of the 12 in 1880, is one of Lhc best of its kind. A High 
wnrds, constituted them a Piimary School School of Commerce for boys was estfthliahcd 
Committee, ond assigned to them the task of in 100G, and a High School of Pinctical Aits 
providing primary school s, These schools wero for girls wns established in 1907 In 1007 a 
to be taught by women nil the year round, Department of School Hygiene wns created, 
were to admit children aa carlv ns 4 years of to take chaigo of all work in athletics, piny, 
age, and were to prepare them lor admission to health, medical inspection, i\ui sea, military 
the grammar schools Primary schools were drill, etc, In 1908 a city pension fund was 
accordingly opened in 1819, and this primniy created by law 

boaid, by the institution of new schools and Present School System —Tho school system 
the addition of territory, roso so rapidly in of Boston, as organized and conducted m 1909, 
importance and m numbers, that by 1849 it is ns followsi — 

had increased from 3fi to 190 members, and At the head is a School Committee of 5 
Boston had, in effect, two school committees, members, elected fiom the city at laigo A 
one for grammar schools and one for prim my Schoolhouse Department, consisting of 3 
schools This condition continued until 1854, Commissioners appointed by the Mayor, has 
when the Primary School Committee was charge of the construction and repair d school 
abolished, the schools consolidated, and a new buildings, The School Committee elects a 
school committee took clinigc of the schools. Secretary, Business Agent, Auditor, and a 
Tins new committee consisted of the Mayor Schoolhouse Custodian, who hold offico during 
and tho President of the Common Council, good behavior and efficiency, and who appoint 
ex o/ficto, and of 0 members from each of the their own assistants, subject to tlio nppioval of 
12 wards, oiip third to be elected annually, and the School Commissioners The School Com- 
to hold office for 3 years cncli, The oignnizu- missiDiiois also appoint a Superintendent and 
tion of the schools into districts, and the board 9 Assistant Superintendents, who form a 
into district committees, soon followed, By Board of Superinlcndcuts, duel who hold office 
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for G years each, The SccreLary kerpa all 
rccouls of the School Commiasionoig and of tho 
Board of Superintendents; compiles all reports 
and edits nil publications, issues nil notices 
mul certificates, has control of the offices; 
and, in general, oversees all clcncal work 
connected with the general administration of 
the schools. The Business Agent keeps a 
complete sob of hooka, showing in detail nlL 
receipts and expenses of tho schools; prepares 
nil payioils , examines all hills presented for 
payment; approver nil requisitions; submits a 
monthly statement of appropiiations and ex¬ 
penses to the School Committee; and prepares 
nil annual financial report. Tho Auditor acts 
as the executive olficci of tho School Committoo 
for the mu chase, storage, and distribution of 
qII supplies required by the schools, iurnishea 
all supplies as needed and takes a receipt for 
the same; obtains bids for nil articles needed; 
certifies as to the correctness of all purchases 
and bills, and submits an annual reporb of lna 
work and an annual estimato of needs to 
the School Committee The Schoolhouse Cus¬ 
todian acts for the School Committoo in tho 
care and custody of the lands and buildings 
used for school purposes; with the approval of 
the School Committee appoints, transfers, 
suspends, and 1 amoves all janitors and engi¬ 
neers, inspects all buildings; issues requisitions 
foi fuel and all janitors 1 supplies, and keeps on 
file a complete record of the businoag of hm 
department The Superintendent of flchoola 
is Lhc executive officer of tho School Committco 
with reference to all mutters relating to in¬ 
struction and discipline in the public schools, 
may make supplemental regulations, as ho 
deems necessary, acts as Chairman of tho 
Board of Superintendents and msLnicts them 
as bo their woik; appoints and romovea all 
teachers, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee; may transfer or suspend teachers as 
ho sees fit, has overflight of the work of tho 
truancy department, and submits an annual 
report to tlic School Committco The Board 
of Superintendents has control of blic courso of 
Study; pnssoa on fill hooka and apparatus pro¬ 
posed to be purchased; awards all diplomas, 
conducts all examinations for certificates of 
qualification to teach in any of the schools of 
the city; issues all certificates, and arranges 
tho lists of eligible tenchcra 

The school system consists of 1 normal 
school, 14 day high schools, 04 day elementary 
schools, 100 kindergartens, a parental school, 
and a school for the instruction of tho deaf, 
6 evening high schools, 14 evening elementary 
schools, aud 5 evening drawing schools Prac¬ 
tically no children arc excluded iiom school 
bocauso of lack of school accommodation. 
The system employed 2673 teachers in the day 
schools, 40S teachers in tho special and evening 
Bchools, and 148 special teachers, — 78 of 
whom were in household saiencc and arts, and 
49 in drawing and manual tiaming. 28 play¬ 


grounds were opened, and 30 school nurses 
were employed m 1008. A Truancy DepniL- 
mont and n Department of School Hygiene arc 
maintained A city noiiHion system, sabbati¬ 
cal vacations, years of rest for long service on 
pay, and a plan of piomotian based on edu¬ 
cation nnd Lrainmg, are provided Tree text¬ 
books mid supplies are piovided in all schools. 
The high school system is especially complete, 
there being a Boys J Latin School, a Girls' 
Latin School, a Boys' English High School, 
n GitIb’ English High School, a Boya' High 
School of Commerce, a Boys' High School of 
Mechanic Arts, a Girls' High School of Prac¬ 
tical Aria, and mixed high schools in Brighton, 
Charlestown, DarchcsLcr, Enst Bos Lon, Rox- 
bury, South Boston, and West Roxbury. A 
city Normal School, open since 1904 to both 
sexes, completes the system at the top. 

Tho cost of the system for the financial year 
1D0B-1909 wfla §3,957,551, not counting new 
school buildings constructed, which cost S774,- 
020 additional This amount is nil raised by local 
taxation, the rate of which wna fixed by law 
in 1901. The to Lai tax allowed must not exceed 
34 centa on the §100 of Lhc average valuation 
of the city dining Gig 3 years immediately pre¬ 
ceding Of this, 4 cents must be appropriated 
for new buildings, lands, and furniture, and 2 5 
cents must be used for repnirs nnd alterations 
This leaves 27.5 con la with which to conduct tho 
entire school system, an amount lower than 
any other Massachusetts city Though the 
maximum amount is levied, the increase or 
pupils in the schools and the increased school 
facilities provided far outrun tha increase m 
valuation of the city. Between 1901 and 1009, 
tho assessed valuation of the city increased 
19.7 per cent, the enrollment in the day and 
evening schools increased 21 per cent, nnd the 
net coat per pupil increased from §32.00 to 
834.52. During the same period, the enrollment 
in the high schools, where the per capita ex¬ 
pense ia double the average for the system, in¬ 
creased from 7 48 per cent of the total enrollment 
to 10 SB per cent. The result is that the School 
Committee haa been farced to adopt the moat 
rigid economy to enable it io conduct the schools 
within the appropriations available, Tho even¬ 
ing lecture system has had to bo abandoned; 
the reduction of the number of pupils per 
teacher from 50 and 00 to 44, aa proposed, has 
lmd Lo bo postponed; floors and windows nro 
cleaned less frequently than they should bo; 
the day industrial schools, as proposed, cannot 
be started, and the salary schedule for teachers 
is endangered It is probable that legislative 
relief will soon be granted E. P. C. 

Heference&l — 

Among the ijioro useful articles and baokfl Bro the 
following — 

Annual Report* of the School Committee of Boston, 
1B35 to date, 

Annual Reports of the Primary School Committee oj 
Boston, 1B18-1S54 
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Boston Softool Administration Educational Review, 
April nnil hino, 1006 Eftriy cITorla Cor reform, 
find 1005 rcorgjuuzution 

Jenks, Henry F Cataloffito (and History) of the Bos¬ 
ton J’uljfic Latin Scliool (18ft0) 
fliffcs (lrifl fieffiifntjons of the School GoinrmffflJ of Boston, 
(1908) 

Bpenceh, David. School Reform in Uostoii, AlTonfic 
Monthly, July, 1007. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. — 

A Catholic institution for higher education, 
chartered in 1803, and controlled by the Society 
of Jesus Students arc admitted on graduation 
horn the Boston. College High School, winch is 
connected with the institution, on certificate 
horn approved high schools, or by examination, 
tho requirements for which arc equivalent to 
16 units The degree of B.S. is confeirecl 
There is a faculty of 14 professors, 

BOSTON EVENING LAW SCHOOL. 
Y.M.C A , BOSTON, MASS. — Established 
n\ 1895 to provide employed men with an 
opportunity of obtaining a legal course equiva¬ 
lent to that of iiniveiaity schools of law In 
1904 the school wag incorporated and om- 

S lowered to grant tho degreo of BachcLor of 
jaws at the end of a 4 ycaTs' course Tho 
school admits without examination graduates 
of colleges. scientific, and 4 years' doutbgs in 
high schools over 18 years of ago 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASS. 

— A coeducational institution chartered May 
20. 1800. The first department was the 
School of Theology, projected in 1839 by 
graduates and friends of Wesleyan University 
as a commemoration of the first centennial of 
Methodism; nftd 25 vents at Newbury, Vt. 
and Concord, N.H., the school was removed 
to Boston and called tho Boston Theological 
Seminary Adopted by tho university in 
1871, it was tho first seminary in the United 
States to introduce the study of comparative 
religion, and tho first in New England to 
include members of otliei denominations among 
its public lecturcis The School of Law was 
opened in October, 1872; it offmed a 3 
ycaih' coinso fiom tho outset. The School 
of Medicine (Homeopathic), opened in 1873. 
adopted the New England Female Medical 
College and occupied its building The fm,b un¬ 
dergraduate department, tho College of Music, 
established m 1872, liacl a fairly successful career, 
but was taken over m 1801 na a giaduato 
department by the New England Conserve 
tory of Music, ceasing to be part of the umvci- 
bi ty In spite of the depreciation in tho re¬ 
sources of the umveisity consequent upon the 
Boston fire of 1872 and the panic of the follow¬ 
ing year, a second unclcigraduate department, 
the College of Liberal Arts, was established in 
1673, this school grew rapidly, and the ic- 
qunements for admission were soon advanced 
until they were a year in advance of those in 
force at other classical colleges Provision for 


a College of Agnculture was made in the original 
charter of the university, but the Jin uncial 
difficulties of the early seventies delayed its 
ovgivniiivtion. In January, 1875, the Massa¬ 
chusetts AgiiculLural College at Amhciafc was 
affiliated with the university as an agricKilluial 
department A graduate school, overlapping 
in its activities the work of scveuil schools, ana 
intended ultimately to crown the whole univer¬ 
sity stiuctiuc, was projected at the founding of 
tho university, and for a number of years was 
ambitiously styled the School oT All Sciences 
The plan of the university involved a com¬ 
bination of English and German university 
ideas, provision was made foi a group of under¬ 
graduate colleges, not necessarily in one place 
and foi several professional and iionpi'ofcssional 
graduate schools. In organization, the univer¬ 
sity is sectarian; two thuds of a self-perpetu¬ 
ating corporation, of not less than 10 or more 
than 30 trustees, must be members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Each liusteo 
serves 5 years. The full professors constitute 
a Somite, with the usual powers of a umveisity 
faculty In theory, gindimtion from a school 
is held to admit to membership ill the university; 
the ontjre body of graduates, about 6000, is 
styled the Umveisity Convocation, and has 
(1900) 16 representatives in tho Corporation, 
3 in the Council (which compiises the piesi- 
dcut and heads of the schools), and 25 in the 
Son a to. 

Fraternities have been established as follows. 
Beta Theta Pi , Theta Delta Chi; Sigma Al¬ 
pha Epsilon, Kappa Kappa Gftmma; Alpha 
Phi; Gamma Phi Beta; Delta Delta Delta; 
Pi Beta Phi, Pin Delta Plli, Epsilon Tnu, 
Sigma Kappa; Phi Alpha Garmnn; and Gamma 
Eta Alpha. 

Tho bachelor's degree is given in arts, law, 
science, medicine, and surgery, the master’s 
degiec in arts and law; and tho doctor's degree 
in medicine, philosophy, sacicd theology, nnd 
law This last degree (LL.D ) is given to 
holders of a master’s degree, upon presentation 
of a thesis after 2 ycam of approved advanced 
work 

The establishment of Boston University fol¬ 
lowed the bequest for this purpose by Isaac 
Rich of the bulk of his estate, originally np- 
prflisciUt 31,700,000, it had Jcpiociatcd in 1872 
to §700,000, In 1900 the productive endow¬ 
ment was SI,031,365; the total annual income 
wns 3155,305 47 Grounds, buildings, nnd 
equipment were valued at S88G,77G The avci- 
age Bidnvy of a professor is 82466. The 
instructing staA" numbers (1900) 158; there 
are 1450 students, divided as fallows. College 
of Arts, 314, Specials, 275, College of Agiicul¬ 
ture, 500; School of Theology, 196, School of 
Law, 310, School of Medicine, 102, Graduate 
School, 104 Of the students, 410 me women 
Sixteen foreign countries and 31 BfcateB And 
territories in the United States arc represented 

C.G. 
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BOTANIC GARDENS, EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF — The botanic garden as an edu¬ 
cational institution la ft compaiiiLively modem 
development, but may be traced backward 
thiougn ^ aeries of gindunl stages to the fcimo 
when man first began to cultivato wild plants, 
The first gardens weie cultivated for useful 
Tftllicr than ornamental purposes, nrnl tho 
eailiesfc Greek guidons were little more than 
olive orchauJs, Tho Greeks also developed 
ornamental flowci gardens, and this idea Was 
borrowed from them by tho Romans. 

The lcmoto ancestry of the tiuo botanical 

gaulcn is to be found in tho earliest attempts 
to cultivate medicinal plants Pliny (23-70 
a.,d ) mentions such a gaulcn owned by An- 
tonius Cnator, in Rome, and, early in tho 
Chnstian cm, the monks in Italy began to 
grow medicinal herbs in tho monastery gardens 
Tina pinctico was subsequently undcitaken by 
tho early apofchccuiics, giving nso to the so- 
called " physick gardens/' for tho growing of 
44 simples 1J Such gardens were naturally uti¬ 
lized to forward the woik of instruction in 
materia mcdxca, in connection with the medical 
schools. 

About tho sixteenth century occuricd a 
renaissance of the scientific study of plants, 
and the early herbalists began to cultivate liv¬ 
ing specimens for botnnicnl study Thus the 
modern botanic garden may be traced fiom 
the vegetable garden and orchard, through the 
ornamental garden, tho physic gardens, and 
the piivate gaidons of the heibnlists, an nvtei- 
csting and very natural parallel to the devel¬ 
opment of the science of botany itself, for 
plants were first studied as articles of diet, 
then as the source of remedies for disease, and 
only subsequently for their own sake, from tiia 
standpoint of tho modem botanist. 

There arc to-day over 200 so-called botanical 
gardens in various parts of the world, 30 of 
which arc in Germany, 23 in Italy, 22 m France, 
10 in Russia, 13 in Austiiu-Hiingnry, and 12 
each in Gicat Britain and Ireland, and in the 
United States. 

Formal instruction waa undertaken by bo¬ 
tanical gardens as early ns 1543, in the gnrdcn 
at Padua, where lectures on plant life were 
given, and a crude form of laboratory work 
uiulcitaken in the form of ostencio simpliciitm, 
or dcmonstintions of medicinal herbs Even 
bcroie this tin to the public study of botany was 
inaugiunted at the garden af Pisa (1543), by 
order of the Grand Duke Cos mo I, and tho 
second dircctoi of this garden was the cele¬ 
brated botanist Gmsnlpino, the succor tor of 
Ghinua, who, m 1547, founded the gaiden at 
Bologna. 

The educational work of botanic gardens falls 
naturally under six heads 1 Infoimotion by 
moans of well labeled specimens 2. Popular 
lccfcuiea, 3 Rescaich work 4 Periodical and 
other publications 5 Comses of lectin gs 
nnd instruction to organized classes 6 Do- 


ccntiy, These various phases of botanical 
educnLiun developed in connection with gar¬ 
dens approximately in the order here named. 

f. Lifoiination by means of well labeled 
specimens A museum has lccontly been 
described ns a collection of attractive labels 
well illustrated by specimens, The earliest 
educational work of botanic gardens was con¬ 
fined almost entirely to what might be accom¬ 
plished by such means In other woids, tho 
garden was a place where any one sufficiently 
interested could go and ,f educate 41 himself, 
i e, secure without Lhc cud of a teacher a cer¬ 
tain limited amount of information about 
plants, Fiom the nature of the case, this must 
always lemain n prominent and valuable phase 
of botanical instruction by gardens In the 
early gardens the labels gave only the scien¬ 
tific name of the plnnt, but subsequently there 
weie added the common name, the geographic 
distribution, and the plncc of the specimen in 
the system of Clarification — the family to 
which it belongs So long as no attempt was 
made to ll lustra to any phase of botany but 
classification, such labels indicated tho limits 
of information one might obtain; but, ns a 
rather modem development, appearing fust 
in this courtly in the Missouri, J lor van], nml 
New Yoik gardens, plantations were organ¬ 
ized on other bases, such as geographical dis¬ 
tribution, lclation to environment (ecology), 
modification of parts (morphology), economic 
use both for food and medicine, plant bleed¬ 
ing, and tho history of botany. Thus the 
range of lnToimntioii to bo obtained fi om labels 
was gieatly extended. But after all, nrnl nt 
best, the lcsult was For the most part only in¬ 
humation nbout plants, more or less detached 
and mi correlated, not botanical education 
The general public visit a botanical garden for 
recreation rather than information, and while 
these well labclrcl plantings do a leal service, 
and meet with a genuine and Wldospi end appre¬ 
ciation, they leave much to bo desned Thev 
would be justified, however, from the stand¬ 
point of education, if they did no moie Llipn 
extend the interest of the public in things 
botnnicnl, or serve to give mi added interest in 
life 

2. Populfu lee tin on As an educational 
force in botanic gardens, popular lectures arc 
only second, in tnno or development, to tho 
labeling of specimens They ^cre introduced 
ns early as 1515 at the Padua garden At first 
they were no doubl hugely confined to the 
medicinal properties of plants, illustiatcd by 
living specimens from the gaiden and green¬ 
houses and by dried specimens fiom the her¬ 
bal mm. Later they have been extended to all 
phases of scientific botany, from the early spi mg 
flowerc to botanical exploration and theories of 
heredity The mtioduction of the stcrcopticon 
has here, as clsowhere, done much to increase 
the interest in such lectuics At tho free 
weekly lectures given eyery Saturday after- 
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noon throughout* the year tit the Now York 
Botanical Garden, the attendance varies from 
50 to 500, depending upon tho weather, the 
topic, and somewhat upon tho time of ,the year 
and the extent of the lectuicr's leputatiou. 
The average attendance, howcvci, la increasing 

3 Research. Botanical Gaidens, in the true 
sense of tho woid, have always been centers 
of invesLigation, otherwise tlioy tend to become 
moldy plpasuic parks The educational work 
of the caily physic gardens was very largely 
research, while practically no attention Wua 
given to populaming. Thus, when John 
Gerardo, in the latter part of tho seventeenth 
century, acting for Lord Burleigh, prepared the 
letter to Cambridge University! recommending 
that a physic garden be established there, the 
purpose stated was to cncouvaga 11 the facultie 
of simphng ”* and tho gardens of Bologna, 
MonLpellicr, Leyden, Paua L and Ups ala Jthe 
scat of Lima's labors), flounahcd in the middle 
of tho seventeenth century for the primaiy 
purpose of aiding teaching and research, 
Well eg nipped garden laboratories for research 
nro becoming more and more common, espe¬ 
cially in gardens organically connected with or 
affiliated with colleges and universities 

4 Publications At first these were mainly 
confined to catalogues of the living plants, then 
were introduced guides to the grounds, seed 
lists, lists of plants offered in exchange, guides 
to the museum nnd conservatories, mul final[y 
monthly and other periodicals, embodying tho 
results of research, and ofchci matters pertain¬ 
ing to the advancement of botany or the organ¬ 
ization or the institution. 

5. Courses of lectures and instruction to 
organized classes. This is one-of the latest 
and most important educational developments 
of botanical gardens Regular courses Were 
offered to medical students as early aa 1829 
in the Chelsea Physic Garden, and tlna hag now 
become an important plmse of activity, espe¬ 
cially of all gardens connected in any way With 
educational institutions, In fact, didactic in¬ 
struction by botanic gardens haa developed 
parallel with the growing tendency to establish 
them m connection with universities or other 
educational institutions In the curliest mid 
later piivatc gardens, practically no attention 
wns given to teaching. In the physic gardens 
of apothecaries' societies and schools of medi¬ 
cine, tho teaching was confined to tho nature 
and properties of medicinal plants] but, with 
the organization of university gardens and 
gardens closely articulating with institutions of 
learning, wns introduced formal instruction to 
classes m various phases of pure and applied 
botany. The public school system of Pltts- 
buig furnishes wliat is doubtless a unique in¬ 
stance of a botanic gnrdon and laboratory as 
part of the equipment for science teaching in 
high schools, Tne new Botanic Garden, estab¬ 
lished by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Soieacea, while not organically connected with 


any school, and while planning ample piovision 
for research, was inaugurated primarily aa a 
teaching institution.. The plan involves a 
staff of tonchcis, as well ns of investigatois, and 
the oigamzing of classes of both elementary 
and advanced giade. 

fi. Docentry. Docentry is a comparatively 
new idea in education, and is confined to institu¬ 
tions devoting a consulciable portion of time 
to the populating of knowledge, do far ns 
the writer knows, tho Now Yoik Botanical 
Garden was the first, and is to date (1910) the 
only botanical garden employing docentiy, 
The formei system, here as In most other gar¬ 
dens, was tlmt of personal guides for visitors 
who apply, and aids and gardeners were detailed 
far this purpose Under the newsystein tlieic is 
a regularly appointed “ docent/ 1 who leaves 
the front door of tho museum building every 
week day afternoon at 3 o'clock, with a defi¬ 
nite route for each day. Panics may etait 
with the docent, or he may m turn meet with 
two or three intcicsted visitors, volunteer inter¬ 
esting information concerning the tiecs and 
other plants of tho collections, find thus assem¬ 
ble an extempore class The Saturday trip 
is confined to the museum, herbarium, and 
library (containing many rare and historically 
interesting volumes), and is completed in time 
to permit those who wish to attend the weekly 
public lecture at 4 o'clock, 

There is outlined below the educational work 
of various gardens, in tho order of their ago 
The date indicates the year in which Llm 
garden was established 

1, Jardm des Plantes, Paris. (1610) As is 
well known, tho Jnrdin clcs Plantes is only 
partially devoted to plants, tho botanical woik 
being, ( in fact, quite overshadowed the 
zoological. On Sunday afternoons public lec¬ 
tures on botanical subjects arc given in the 
amphitheater of a special building These 
lectures, locally called " conferences/' are illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides, museum specimens, 
tin cl living plants from the conservatories, and 
admission to each course is by ticket. 

2. Tokyo, Japan (1633) This garden, now 
the garden of the Imperial University, was 
established by Tokugana tho Third, at Shnio- 
gawa, on the southern side of Yedo (modern 
Tokyo) After the revolution of 186S it was 
taken over by the Mcji government, and was 
again transferred to the Imperial Univcisiby 
in 1809 At this ksb transfer its old name, 
Oyakuyen (" The Medical Plant Garden ") 
wns changed to Igakloyahuyen ( fi The Mcdicol 
School Garden"). In 1871 it came under tho 
supervision of the Educational Department of 
the Empiro, and in 1875 its name was again 
changed to KaishiLawa, Botanic Garden. In 
1S7G it became part of the College of Science of 
the University. Instruction ia given to uni¬ 
versity students in botany, entomology, and 
pharmacy, while the grounds arc open to the 
general public 
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3. Chelsea, England (1673)* Chelsea is 
almosL unique, among the early gardens, in the 
cxLcnt to which it organized instruction in 
various blanches of pure nnd applied botany 
The gulden was established by the Society of 
Apothecaries of London, on lines similar to the 
private gnidens of the herbalists, differing from 
them in being supported by n public aociety 
lb was the first public institution of its kind in 
London, and la now tlm oldest. As early ns 
1033 the Society of Apothecaries inaugurated 
an annual ,r barbarizing/ 1 which was discon¬ 
tinued after n shoit period; but after the open¬ 
ing of the Chelsea garden these hcrbnrizings 
were renewed, and soon took tho form of a 
demonstration of plants to the members, by 
the {t Demonstrntor of Plants/' In 1820 
weekly demonstrations were begun, confined 
lnrgely to tho specimens in the materia mcdica 
department of the garden, followed by n lec¬ 
ture. Tho successive lectures were planned to 
form a summer course of study in botany. The 
titles of the lectures in quo course wore as 
follows : (1) the diffcient systems of botany, 
both natural and artificial, particularly those 
of Linmeus and Jussieu, (2) tho structure 
and growth of plants; (3) the different parts 
of plants, with their description and uses in 
the process of vegetation, (4) the natural 
and chemical analyses of vegetable mattar , 
(5) the medicinal use of the most important 
arLicloa ill the materia medica, etc These lec¬ 
tures were well attended by medical students, 
and when Lind ley was made Director of tho 
Garden {Ptaefedits Horti) , and Professor of 
Botany, tho lectures were held twico a week 
ntfl'30 a m, in May, June, and July, instead 
of weekly at 10 a.m. from May to September. 
At the close of this courso an examination waa 
given, optional to the students, and a gold 
medal, worth ten guineas, awarded to the candi¬ 
dates attaining the highest grade Tho award¬ 
ing of prizes began in 1830, was discontinued in 
1853, but subsequently renewed. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that among the successful competi¬ 
tors were Iluxloy, Masters, and H, C. Dastian. 

In the lf Rules and Regulations as to Admis¬ 
sion to the Garden, Lecture Room and Labora¬ 
tory/ 1 issued Nov. 20, 1002, it waa stated 
that: " I. The purposes for which tho Chelsea 
Physic Garden is maintained arc; (I) To 
render assistance in the teaching of botany ; 
(2) To provide material and opportunity for 
Botnmcal investigallons, * (4) Teachers 

holding tickets of admission will be allowed 
to introduce their students to tho Garden for 
purposes of study, but each teacher will be 
held responsible for any damage that may bo 
committed by Ins or her students whilst in the 
Garden." Individual students and Glasses with 
teachers take advantage in large numbers of 
the opportunities offcied, and in addition speci¬ 
mens are furnished to teachers for class use. 

4 ICew (176G). The famous Kew gardens 
date from the appointment of William Aiton, 


a pupil of the Chelsea Garden, to organize a 
physic garden for the Princc&s Augusta, orSaxe- 
Gothn. Dowager Princess of Wales The orna¬ 
mental gaiden around the roynl reside nee was 
utilized for this purpose* The only forma! 
educational work at ICew is the training of 
gardeners, but this is thoroughly organized, and 
very unpoitant, for Kew ia the source of gar¬ 
deners for most of tho colonial gardens, Dive 
years of practical experience me required for 
entrnnee upon tho course, which includes lec¬ 
tures in physics, chemistry (ns related to bot¬ 
any and geology), general botany, economic bot¬ 
any, and geographical botany, Each student 
13 required to collect a herbarium of 250 named 
and mounted specimens, and, if his work is 
satisfactory, he receives a Kew certificate at 
the end or two years. Kew remained a private 
possession of the Crown until 1640, when it was 
made n public gnrdcn, with Sir William Hooker 
as the first director 

5 Edinburgh (1703) This garden is a part 
of the University of Edinburgh Ithnsmuacuma, 
classrooms, nnd laboratories, where most of the 
instruction in botany in the university is given, 

^ G* Harvard (1805). Established and con¬ 
tinued primarily to further botanical teaching 
and research in Harvard University 

7 Buitenzorg, Java (1817) The J s Lands 
Plantcntium, at Buitenzorg, is tho finest botan¬ 
ical garden m the world It hns well equipped 
laboratories for research, a botanical librnry of 
over 40,000 volumes, and one large building 
devoted exclusively to laboratories tor visiting 
botanists from other countries. Certain Euro¬ 
pean governments send annually a student to 
Buitenzorg, and other conn tries arc repre¬ 
sented at irregular intervals. The work 15 
almost entirely research 

8 Missouri, St Louis, Mo (1650). These 
nrdens arc known locally as " Shaw's Gar¬ 
ena/ 1 m honor of the founder, Henry Shaw. 

Among the objects named in the enactment 
that established tho gaiden is the dissemination 
among men of a knowledge of plants, " by hav¬ 
ing a collection thereof easily accessible; by 
the establishment of a museum and library in 
connection theiewitli, and also by the estab¬ 
lishment of publia lectures and instruction upon 
botany and its allied sciences/' In 1085 the 
earne benefactor endowed the Henry Shaw School 
of Botany, at Washington University, St, Louis, 
and provided for the cooperation of this school 
with the botanical garden, Tho profeasor in 
the Shaw School of Botany is the chreotoror the 
garden In addition to serving the needs of 
the students and staff of the Shaw School of 
Botany, tho garden grounds are open to the 
public, and tho founder's will provides that 
there must be preached an annual sermon on 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God ns 
shown in tho growth of flowers, fruits, and other 
products of tho plant world. The collections 
are freely used by the teachers with their 
classes in nature study. 
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0. Montreal (1885), It wna the intention 
or the founders ol this garden. to make ample 
provision for formal instruction in botany, 
pure and applied, but the institution was under 
municipal control, and finnlly lf killed by po¬ 
litical differences in the city council.” 

10 The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, N Y. City (180*1) The forerunner of 
this garden was the " Elgin Botanic Garden,” 
of Dr. David Itosnek, in New York City (tho 
piesent borough of Manhattan) The garden 
wns successively transferred to New York 
State and then to Columbia Univcisity, but 
wns finally abandoned for lack of money The 
present garden has a cooperative agreement 
with Columbia University. Tho herbarium 
and botanical library of the university arc 
deposited with the garden, and the university 
students and staff in botany enjoy, without any 
additional fees, nil the piiviloges of the garden 
The undergraduate courses arc all given at tho 
university, but much or tho rcscaich is earned 
on at the garden. Weekly lectures on " popu¬ 
lar " and semi-popular botanical subj'eets aio 
given on Saturday afternoons throughout tho 
year. The system of docentry, inaugurated 
m 1910, has been referred to above. 

Probably the moat elaborate attempt ever 
made on the part of tin institution of this char¬ 
acter to cooperate with and aid the nature - 
study work of public schools, me the courses of 
spring and fall lectures given to tho teachers 
and pupils of grades 4 D and 5 B of the city 
schools. In the Annual Report or the Directoi- 
m-Chicf for 1004, it was recommended that 
u lectures designed with special reference to the 
need of teachers and their pupils might be 
given with advantage, 1 ' and, on March 29. 
1905, the Board of Education of the city passed 
resolutions empowering the principals to ar¬ 
range for the lectures At the close of the first 
course the DisLnet Superintendent reported 
that the results were inoat gratifying, the chil¬ 
dren, m some instances, being stimulated to 
make collections of fungi, ferns, and mosses, 
and to cultivate window boxes fuithcr illus¬ 
trating the subjects of the lectures 

Thcic were two courses arranged, one of two 
lectures and demonstrations to grade 4 B, and 
one of three lectures mid demonstrations to 
grade 5 B. After a lcctuie, illustrated wilh the 
btcreopticon, and given by a regular member of 
tlic garden staff, the pupils arc taken out on tho 
grounds in ^ioups of 30 to 40, whoio demonstra¬ 
tions are given on the subject of the lecture 
This woik is followed up during the noxt week 
m the classioom 

During the first year the lectures were given 
to the pupils of Bronx borough only, but in 
1906 the privilege was extended to the public 
schools of Manhattan, and the afternoons of 
four days of each week wero given over to the 
Icctuics, The pupila, accompanied by their 
teachers, come on trolleys, elevated roads, and 
subway, each paying hia own fare, and, notwith¬ 


standing tills fnct^ and the further fact that 
attendance ia optional with the pupils, tho 
attendance increased from about 5000 pupils 
in 1905 to nearly 13.000 (0378 fiom the Bronx, 
and 3391 from Manhattan) pupils and tcacheis 
in 1900. During 1906 the woik was inspected 
by many tcacheis, including several from 
Europe, and the couise was repeated on Satur¬ 
day mornings for leachcis unable to be present 
on the afternoons i cgulnrly scheduled The 
attendance of pupils from Manhattan was not 
continued, owing paitly to the long lido on the 
elevated railroad. It should be stilted that 
there is na lccoid of any rmahap to tho pupila 
in going to and fiom the garden In 1009 
7273 pupila and 235 tcftchcia fiom grade 4 B, 
and 0622 pupils and 341 teachers from grade 
5 B, oi a total of 10,395 pupils and 576 teachers, 
attended these lectures. 

11 The Brooklyn Botanic Garden (1010), 
This garden wns established by the Brooklyn 
Institution of Arts and Sciences, in cooperation 
with the municipal governinent of greater New 
Yoik It is the primary purpose of the garden 
to combine instruction in botany to classes with 
research work, and to ns sis t in every piacticablc 
way the botanical woik of local schools, both 
public and private. Tho plans piovidc tor the 
organization of a staff consisting, not only of 
investigators to have charge of research, but 
also of members whose pnmaiy duty will be 
tho con ducting of classes tti various branches of 
the science, including courses for beginners 
Ample provision is made for can yin g out tins 
purpose in tho plans foi the laboratories, green¬ 
houses, and plantations 

In addition to the institutions referred to 
above, there should be mentioned the gardens 
at Oxford and at Cambridge (England), at 
Munich, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Geneva, 
St. Petersburg, and Monti cal (McGill Univei- 
sity), nearly all of winch are affiliated with 
umvGisities and arc centers or botanical mstino¬ 
tion and research, while well oignimcd gardens 
arc found at the Michigan Agricultural Guile go 
(Panging, Midi.), the Umveisity of California 
(Berkeley), the University of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia), John Ilopkins University, and 
Smith College. The educational work of the 
Royal Botanic Society's Gardens, at Regent's 
Pink, London, is also extensive, covering popu¬ 
lar lee tuics, the supplying or materials to classes 
in schools, and the organization of n practical 
school foi the training of gardeners Educa¬ 
tional exhibits are also held hero from time to 
tune to illustrate tho nature study of tho local 
public schools C, S. G 
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B OTANY — Tho science of botany hits had a 
peculiar history ns a subject of university study, 
chiefly because its purpose has been misunder¬ 
stood. oven by the umvciaity publio to the 
present day, and also because its numerous 
aspects have prevented nnyblung approaching 
unironnifcy in presentation There are still 
thouHiuuls of intelligent people, intelligent 
enough to be patrons of universities who think 
of botany as the science that gives names to 
flowers, and this deadening conception has 
proved a most effective obstacle to Lho recog¬ 
nition of botany as a university subject, Aa 
a result, botany was the last of the major 
sciences to attain a position of first rank m tho 
imivoisilics Even when established, the sub¬ 
ject is so inaiiy-faccd that it presents a diflcicnfc 
nspecfc in ouch university Especially is Ibis 
tiuoif either a teacher with initiative or a strong 
tradition (loininutcq tho situation. Tor such 
reasons it is impossible to give nn account of 
tho development of the subject ns a university 
study, oi even its present status, which will 
include any considerable nuinbci of universities. 
The following statements, thcieforc, must be 
undcistood to apply to those institutions in 
which botany lma had a history and hna made 
j)rogress 

History of Botany as a University Study, — In 
the sixteenth century, the study of plants was a 
recognized part of medical training in Europe 
Tina study had only in yicw a knowledge of tho 
pioducta of plants useful m medicine This 
waa the first pintle of botany, and it was long 
recognized ns natural that botanists should 
como by way of a degree in medicine This 
panic conception dominates in the provision for 
botanical instruction in the German univer¬ 
sities to-day, where the only icquned work in 
botany is a course for students or medicine 
and pharmacy, a course which includes moat 
of the sLudents of botany m tho universities, 
and involves mosb of flic incomo or the instruc¬ 
tor Foi the same loason, the university text¬ 
books are compelled to devote nlai go pioportion 
of their pages to a classification of "medicinal 
plants ,J 

The second phase or botany followed of 
necessity. It was necessary to classify medic¬ 
inal plants, and this classification began to 
assume scientific Toun toward the close of the 
sixteenth century. The classification or tax¬ 
onomy of the higher plants gradually became a 
university study, and dominated botanical in¬ 
struction until tho lnllcr half of tlio nineteenth 
century. This long preeminence of taxonomy 
is responsible for tho persistont popular mis- 
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conception of the purpose or botauicnl inatruc- after another botany hna emerged from its zq 6 - 
tion. In Tact, them arc even yet univcisitica logical submeigenco; and, although delnyed, ifc 
that represent only this second plmsc of botany, has now become established in most universities 
It must be understood that the appearance of a as one of the major subjects 
new phase of botanical instruction did not in- Present Academic Status of Botany,—In 
volvo the abandonment of the older phases, the German universities botany is an established, 
for they havo been carried forward continu- subject of the fust rank, with its stall of m- 
ously. struct ore, and usually its Bepavate buildings, 

Since what may be called tho taxonomic era To theso laboratories for many years the 
of botanical instruction in American umversh American student went for the special training 
ties was a notable one, it may be used ns nu he could receive in no other country As a 
illustration, The dominating influence in this consequence, the typo of botanical ms true lion 
instmeLion wns that of Asa Gray, whose text- in American universities lias the spmt, if not all 
books and manuals were models of clearness the methods, of that given m German univor- 
nnd convenience The texts were intended to sitics. There arc very few general courses in tho 
make students familiar with those facts and German universities except those given to the 
their terminology which would enable them to laTgc groups of medical and phtumney students, 
use the manual in the identification oF plants the other university students electing botany 
Usually tha student was required to collect and being set at research almost at once It should 
identify a certain number of the plants of the be remembered, however, that such bUi dents 
neighborhood, and occasionally to pretfervo have had ligoious elementary training in botany 

these plants m what wns cnllcd a "herbalmin” in the gymnnsium, which is perhaps more than 
Tina kind of instruction appealed to very few equivalent U tho average amount of wndcrgrnd- 

eollcRCs and universities of 50 or even 30 unto instruction in botany in Amcricnn col- 

ycara ago as deserving the recognition of a dig- leges 

tiuct piafessordup In case it wub recognized In tho Bulish universities the full recognition 
at all, it was given as a short course by so me of botany has developed very slowly, apparently 
instructor whose chief subject was something often being tolerated rather than encouraged- 
else Natuvally the subject was more coftspie- The enormous body of British conservatism, 

nous among the Eastern colleges and universi- especially in education, lias given botany a 

ties than among tho Western, and perhaps for chance in the universities, but hardly what 
this reason the mace modem pluses a[ botany could he called an opportunity* There nro 
liavo not been recognized so rapidly by the two or three notable exceptions to this statc- 
forrnci institutions as by the latter. meat, and they arc the promise of a moro gen- 

Thc modem phase of botany was introduced crul recognition* There arc botanical instruc- 
by the work of Ilofmeistcr, which 10 years tors m the universities, but the equipment and 
later (1659) wag auppleniented by the slimulat- the structure of the curricula do not encourage 
ing effect or Darwin's OriQm of Species , In and sometimes do not pennit students to enter 

Tact, modern biology in the universities may coiusea in botany. In spite of this, and per- 

bc anid to dato from the appearance of Darwin's haps because of this, the British botanists, un¬ 
hook Laboratories supplied with compound hindered by large groups of students, have 
microscopes and their accessories became an been doing notable work in the advancement 
essential part of the equipment of universities, of tho science 

and biological work from tho new point of view In the Trenail universities botany has n 
become established This movement was felt definite place, but it is taken chiefly by students 
first in tho Gciman universities, and was devel- of medicine and pharmacy, Tho classification 
oping there for at least 30 years before it and medicinal uses or plants arc taught with 

became noticeable in American universities great completeness and skill, but the modem 

The method oT introduction cr modem botany phases of botany have made slow progicsa. 
into American institutions was unfui tunaLe, in The peculiar relation of the Trench universities 
the sense that it long delayed a proper iecog- to the University of Paris has repressed indi- 
nition of the subject It came in as a part of victual initiative m developing botanical instruct 
general courses m biology (q u.), the texts and tion, which is more a matter of prescribed form 
laboratory guides lor which were always written than of personal opinion 

by zoologists, As a consequence, zoology ( 50 ) In American universities the newer phases 
received so much the greater emphasis that to of botany are well represented in instruction, 
this day ib is thought ol ns bynonymous with and in most institutions well developed de- 
biology, and botany lnggcd behind in develop- pertinents of botany arc organized There me 
inent and in recognition The real segregation great variations in tho amount of undergraduate 
of botany -from animal biology in university work offered, in the ptiQSca of the subject 
courses began with the appearance of Ecssoy's emphasized, and in tho requirements for giadu- 
Botany (ISSO), which was in effect the introduc- ate work, bub there is always evident the at- 
tion of Sack's Lb hrbwh into American labora- tempt to keep pace in instruction with tho 
torics Since that time botanical laboratories growth of the science In the organization of 
and texts Imvc multiplied, m one institution botanical work in American universities there 
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arc two distinct theories, aa evidenced by the 
results One theory ia to select some particu¬ 
lar Hold of botanical activity for investigation, 
to appoint to the staff instructors trained in this 
field, and to make all instruction in other phases 
of tho subject elementary and incidental. In. 
such a university the botanical Btudent secures 
very superior inatiucLion in one phase of boLany, 
instruction of nn inferior grade in the other 
phases of lus subject, and a distorted perspec¬ 
tive of botany in general, The other theory ia 
to appoint to the staff representatives of ah of 
the major fields of activity, to put all of these 
phases of the subject upon an equal footing in 
instruction and m opportunity for research, 
In such a university, the botanical student se¬ 
cures superior instiuotion in several phases of 
botany, nnd a fairly true perspective of botany 
in general From the standpoint of research, 
the former organization has some advantages, 
hut even in such conditions lcscnrch lacks tha 
cheeks that other phases of the subject always 
supply, Fiom the standpoint of the student, 
to be instructed and guided into research, the 
latter organization has distinct advantages, 

The most striking contrast beLween Euro¬ 
pean and American universities in equipment 
for botanical instruction tho botanical garden. 
Every European university has such a gardon 
na ail essential part of its equipment, lb ia 
true that the botanic garden was developed 
before tho laboratory, and in n sense it is an 
inheritance) from tho oldor phases of botany. 
But none the leas it is regarded also as a t>me 
qua non in botanical instruction and investiga¬ 
tion of the most modern kmd In American 
universities the laboratory developed first, 
and it seems impossible as yet for boards of 
confciol and [mtiona to appreciate that n botan¬ 
ical garden is ruiy more limn an Esthetic ap¬ 
pend ago A university department of botany 
without laboratories is now inconceivable, but 
with the moie recent developments of tho sub¬ 
ject a botanic garden is equally necessary, and 
iLs abscnco ought to he equally inconceivable 
It is the lack of such equipment that has 
become a serious menace to the standing of 
American universities in botanical instruction 
and investigation 

The Differentiation of Botany, — Reference 
has been made to the many aspects of botany, 
and since these aspects differentiate university 
instructors nnd sometimes universities, it is 
important to indicate them This modern 
development of the subject began about 1860, 
following a period of revolutionary ideas that 
culminated in Danvm's Origin of Species, 
Before that time, the taxonomy of plnnta formed 
tho dominant part of botanical m&trucLion 
and research, and taxonomy wns in the grip 
of tho dogma of tho constancy of species. 
Tho establishment of organio evolution as 
a working hypothesis not only transformed 
taxonomy, but also gave rise to new phases of 
botany. 


The new taxonomy faces the problem of 
variable species, whose fluctuations often baffle 
the attempts to define their ^boundaries. It ia 
attempting to arrange these inconslnnfc spccicg 
into natural groupings, which now mean group¬ 
ings on the basis of common descent, AVlulo 
in a certain sense, therefore, the old subject ol 
taxonomy persists in the modern period, nnd 
must continue Lo persist, in a yctv real sense it 
is a new subject, with immensely more diffi¬ 
cult problems and a different purpose. 

Even more significant, however, is the rise 
and development of modern morphology 
which has dominated botanical instruction and 
research for much of the modern period It is 
distinctly nil evolutionary subject, its control¬ 
ling purpose being to investigate those large 
relationships,which will permit the construction 
of an account of the evolution of tho plant king¬ 
dom, In bijef, its topic ia tho evolution of 
plants Morphology obtained its testimony 
first from a comparative study of the structures 
of living plants, nnd most eerviconblc among 
these structures were found to be those con¬ 
nected with reproduction. Therefore, through 
much of its his Lory, morphology has been tfio 
comparative study of reproductive structures. 

There have been at least tluce notable oxpim- 
eions or morphology, which linve made very 
extensive nnd very impel taut additions to Ua 
material, and which havo resulted in the differ¬ 
entiation of as many subjects and groups of 
investigators Fust in order was tho develop¬ 
ment of cytology, winch ia morphology at tho 
limit of technique Tho older morphology 
used the cell m the unit of structure, but ]fc 
discovered that the structure nnd behavior of 
the cell itself waa more fundamental This led 
to the development of microscopes and of 
methods which would reveal the intimate 
structure oflivmg cells, and since the use of such 
technic demands special tiaming, there ]mvo 
been developed morphologists who are called 
cytologieta, Later there developed, in connec¬ 
tion with the vascular groups, such a com¬ 
parative study of the uascufar system that theso 
tissues became as prominent in furnishing 
evolutionary data na find been the reproductive 
structures As a consequence, there have 
developed morphologists who arc known na 
vnaculnr anatomists The development of 
vascolor anatomy made it possible to inter¬ 
pret tho structures and relationships of fossil 
plants in a way that had been impossible before, 
and thus actual history was made to contribute 
its testimony to tho evolution of the plant 
kingdom, and such morphologists nrc known ns 
p&lcobotnnisLs There mo thus four principal 
divisions of morphology to-day, divisions that 
distinguish instructors and often institutions, 
namely, morphology dealing with reproductive 
fltuictuics (often spoken of simply as mor¬ 
phology), cytology, vascular anatomy, nnd 
paleobotany. 

Early in the modern period of botany tho 
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subject of plant physiology began to assume mine the form and structure of plants or of 
prominence in instruction and in investigation, their various oigans, The idea that form and 
its purpose being the study of the activities atruefcme arc predetermined cntuely by wlmt 
of plants, This phase of botany has dcvel- is called heredity has ceased to be useful it 
oped -with such rapidity and is assuming such is known that much is determined by conditions 
importance that it may he regalded as the of growth and that much that is called heredity 
dominant phase at present, It has developed is the passing on of similar conditions rather 
in several directions, which differentiate in- Hi nil of similar structures, 
struefcors and institutions, but its closest coil- Anobhci combination of morphology and 
ncctiana are with chemistry and physics, In physiology has developed the exceedingly im¬ 
pact, plant physiologists have just now more in pendant subject of plant breeding, This has 
common with organic chemists than with plant proved to be not only of fund Amenta! scientific 
moiphologists- Although physiology includes value m connection with the problems of cvolu- 
all activities of plants, a natural cleavage of tho fcion and heredity, hut ulso of immense practical 
subject has developed All those activities importance m agriculture, hoi ticult utc, etc 
which may be comprised under the head of life Naturally the umvcisitics arc interested chiefly 
processes of plants constitute the subject of in the scientific aspects of plant breeding, ns 
physiology proper, while the lcsponscs of plants shown by the multiplication of instiuctois and 
to their environment have been made the basis courses, but they lack sadly the necessary 
of ecology equipment of botanies gardens. On the other 

It is impossible to separate ecology fiom hand, the agncultuinl colleges aie just as 
physiology proper, except by arbitrary con- naturally picssing the practical aspects of plant 
volition, for the two subjects oveilap at many breeding, and tlicii equipment always includes 
points, Such ecological topics as the plant ample space Tor such experimental work It 
associations (known as societies or formations), should lie icmomborcd, howcvci, that m this 
or thcii succession, or geographic distribution, subject, as in all others, intelligent advance in 
aro the most distinct, dealing with plants in practice is only made possible by advance in 
the mass, and demanding field work ratliei scientific knowledge. 

than labointory work in the ordinary sense, A third combination of morphology and 
but the responses of individual plants to such physiology is plant pathology. In ita original 
environmental factors as light, hent, and mois- development the study oT plant diseases wag 
turc arc a paitof the oidmnry life processes, mainly a morphological study, attempting first 
Ecology slimes with plrysiology proper tho to discover the pauisitic plant causing the 
present dominant interest m plant activities disease and then to trace its life history. Tina 
as contrasted with plant stuicturcs, and in soma knowledge was followed by suggestions ns to 
of its aspects has overlapped tho science of treatment, most of which were empiric til, It 
geography. One of the conspicuous practical is lecognizcd now tlinL these diseases involvo 
expansions of ecology has been forestiy (g.u.). not only the presence of a pmnsiLo, but also a 
Forestry had long existed as a sentiment and deiangement of the functions of the pjlnnt body, 
ns an einpnical pi notice, but it has become n In other words, they aro physiological conch- 
science by being put upon an ecological basis, tiong induced by the piesencc ot a parasite. 
Another j notnblc development of the physio- This new aspect of plant pathology has appealed 
logical (Including ecological) aspect of plants strongly to muveisity intoicst, foi it represents 
is the immensely practical subject of agronomy, n thoroughly scientific attack upon problems 
The name, perhaps, is not a happy one, but it of immense practical importance 

stands foi the scientific basis of agriculture. Related to plant pathology, and in certain 
involving chiefly a study of tho lclation of aspects a part of it, is the wiuc-ninging subject 
Boils and soil treatment to various plants of bacteriology The bacteria me plants of 

This subject is being investigated on a largo such pccuhni powers, aie so closely connected 
scale by the government, but it is also a promi- with human interests, nnd demand such a 
nciit field of investigation in the university special technic for their investigation, that 
laboratories of plant physiology bacteriologists lcprosclit an unusually distinct 

The overlapping of the various fields of group of botanists In fact, the subject of 
botanical activity is due to the increasing tend- bacteriology is so broad Lhat it has been sub- 
ency to at Lack the most fundamental prob- divided into several special topics, for example, 
lcms This is illustrated not only by the over- bacteria inducing human diseases, bacleiiu 
lapping of the morphological topics and of the inducing animal diseases, bacteria inducing 
physiological topics, blit ako by tho necessary plant diseases, bnetena inducing fermentation, 
combi nation of morphology and physiology in bacteria fixing nitiagen, bacteria in gcncial, 
attacking certain problems This has resulted without reference to their economic icintions, 
m a further differentiation of investigators and etc, This has resulted necessarily in more or 
institutions, ( leas overlapping with other subjects, ns, for 

One of these differentiated combination sub- example, in tho case of pathological hac- 
jeets is experimental morphology, which 19 an terialogy m its relation to human disensus, 
experimental study of the factois that detci- which is thought of chiefly as a medical subject, 
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In the same way, the study of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria is naturally associated with soil in¬ 
vestigations. 

The foregoing outline, insufficient because 
it neglects many important subdivisions of 
botany which differentiate instructors and in¬ 
stitutions, will serve to indicate the great 
range of the subject ns loprescntcd in umvcisi- 
ties It is evident that there does not exist 
nny uniform piescntation of botany in univer¬ 
sities, except in some of tho fundamentals of 
morphology and physiology. Each univer¬ 
sity is a type by itself, and impresses Us own 
interests and its own perspective upon its 
botanical students, J M C 

Botany in the Schools. — United Stales — In 
the elementary schools plant life is used vciy 
gcncially in some part of the instruction. 
Where organized couises in nature study exist, 
plants sometimes constitute the dominant part 
of the materials for woik, and in plans for 
nature study plant 6 ! arc never omitted entirely 
Even in schools where there is no organized 
course in naturo study, plants receive atten¬ 
tion that is more or less casual in its nature, 
In some elementary schools the work consists 
solely in niiswciing didactically the pupils' 
intermittent questions about the specimens 
that they chance to cncounlci Usually, how¬ 
ever, such topics as seed distribution, gcminia- 
fcion. types of leaf forms, and the local tires 
receive some attention In schools m which 
an attempt ia made to arrange an oiganization 
of natm e-study material that ia oohuiont and 
sequential throughout the giades. plant topics 
appear in all 01 nciuly all the guides, the topics 
of one guide being inoic 01 less related to 
those which follow, fiy moans of schoolroom 
experiments, field observations, and garden 
studies some schools develop acquaintance with 
common vegetables and flowenng plan La, their 
ways and conditions of growth, then methods 
of establishing succeeding generations, plants 
as means of decoration and us food for man and 
otlici animals. The school garden as an out¬ 
door lnbimilory for the study of plants by 
elementary school pupils is now found in con¬ 
nection with every school in Austiia, in most 
schools in Franco, Germany, andotliai European 
count]ic.s, and is becoming common m the 
United States and Canada. In some elemental^ 
schools in the central and southern United 
States (Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Texas, Georgia, and others) 
considerable study is made of plants under tho 
title of elementary agriculture, in which the 
plants of the farm and home arc studied 

Few of the secondary schools included 
botany until within (he past 50 years, and 
most of them not until within the prist 30 years 
Tile subject is usually elective, but throughout 
tho central, southern, and western United 
Slates is now almost universally taught In 
the casern United States it is taught in the 
bettui high schools. The subject constitutes 


a year’s course in some schools, while in others 
the course is a half year in length, the remainder 
of the year usually being given to zoology or 
human physiology. The number of full-year 
courses is constantly increasing, the majority 
of teachers bclioving that it is better to have 
a full year of one acienco rather than half 
years of two 

In some parts of this country, notably in 
New Yoik State, a combination course is 
presented under the title of geneial biology 
(q u.). The advocates of tins course arc readily 
classified into two gioup3‘ first, those who or¬ 
ganize a yeni'scouiac consisting of two smaller 
colirseSj one in botany mid one m zoology, or 
lliicc courses, botany, zoology, nnd human 
physiology f and secondly, those who organize a 
course of biological topics such as nutrition and 
reproduction, using illustrative material from 
plants ar fi oni animal*., 01 from both The latter 
point of view ia extiemoly difficult to npply m 
secondary education, since at the outset the 
pupil has no knowledge of the plan la and 
animals selected for illustration, and more oi less 
confusion must result Few secondary schools 
follow this plan, The first plan ia adopted by a 
largei numbci of schools, but the courses arc too 
fragmentary to give the best educative icsulls 
Almost without exception the advocates of 
courses in geneial biology me specialists in 
zoology, mtliei than in botany 

The year of the high school iu which botany 
n taught vanes greatly, but most schools give 
the subject in tho first oi second year, some in 
the third, and a few m the fourth, This varia¬ 
tion m the length of the course and m the year 
in which it is given is evidence of the stnking 
absence or generally accepted stniulaida con¬ 
cerning botany as a high school sricncc, nnd of 
an oi gunned plan of science instruction based 
on a determined relationship of the sciences to 
one another. These considerations nnd otlicis 
to be mentioned later suggest the acuLo need 
of the most careful scientific investigation of 
the best oiganization for efficiency of instilla¬ 
tion, not only m botany, buL in all tho sciences 
that appeal in the secondary .school cinneulum 

In most ur the slate noiinnl bdiuols boLnnyis 
universally iccognized as one of (lie subject 
requisite for tho education of those who are 
preparing to teach m demonlary school b or 
m high schools. The length of the comse 
varies from one twin of llnce mouths to two full 
schoul years Not only is botany thus recog¬ 
nized as an impoitanL factor in a teacher's 
pi operation while m the normal school, but m 
some of the stales tho noimal schools requiic 
that prospective students shall present botany 
ns ono of tile entrance subjects All Contra! 
and Western, anil most .Southern and Eastern 
colleges and universities will accept botany ns 
an entrance subject, but they do nut specifi¬ 
cally icquire it 

Gcrmauif. — l\\ the elementary schools botany 
is grouped under and included in .Vnfi/rGuufc, 
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Nalurbeschrcikung — a. conglomerate of alL 
brandies of tlie sciences. Suoli botany ns ia 
taught docs not go beyond description nnd 
names of local plants and their moiphology. 
In fchc secondary schools the subject is similarly 
grouped with tho other sciences and includes a 
knowledge of the more impoitant families in 
tho natural system, tho commonest diseases of 
plants and their causes, and the essentials of 
morphology, anatomy, and physiology or plant 
life Generally eloscr attention is paid to the 
local and native forms, followed by some ac¬ 
count of the geographical distribution and tho 
elomcnls of foreign plants Classroom work 
is supplemented by sketches and excursions. 
In the Prussian gymnasium about two hours 
a week arc given in each class to Naturkundc, 
which includes zoology, physiology, nnd anat¬ 
omy; in the rcalschulc the subject receives 2 
hours in the fust 4 class da, then 5 hours m tho 
next 2, followed by 0 hours a week in the 
three classes of the oberrcnlschule, 

England, — A study of plants is not included 
in the curriculum of nil elementary schools in 
England, Where it is found, botany is a part 
of cither nature study or object lessons, wJiicli 
rarely receive more than ono hour of instruction 
each week In the rural schools nn attempt in 
made to teach botany in the form of elementary 
agriculture, In tho Suggestions to Teachers 
issued by the Board o! Education simple ex¬ 
periments, sketches, labels, nn avoidance of 
technical terms whero possible, scliooL walks and 
excursions are recommended, while the difliculty 
of teaching Lhc subject in town schools ia rec¬ 
ognized 

The higher schools for boys, however, give 
vciy little, if any, attention to botany, tho 
science studies including generally only physics 
and chemist! y Most largo schools have 
natural Insloiy clubs or societies, but these are 
extra-class and are voluntary, Ilotany has, 
however, for a long timo been a favorite sub¬ 
ject in girls’ schools, who ic the extent of the sub¬ 
ject hns been very much like that given for tho 
German schools above. About two boms a 
week are usually given to this subject, 

France — Very little attention is given to 
botany in the French pnmnry schools Some 
attempt has been made to relate the "first 
scientific notions 1 ' with agriculture, and it is 
probable that developments will take place in 
this direction For tho present such elements 
of botany ns are taught seem to be purely names 
of plants which the pupils do not seo 
In the higher, schools the scientific studies 
apart from physics and chemistry arc grouped 
under the title of "natural history," but even 
in the. modem schools only 1^ hours per week 
arc given to the subject in the first 2 years 
and in the last, the division of science, 

Botany, Methods of Teaching.—Botany 
was formeily taught in European colleges 
and universities from the points of view 
that were then dominant in botanical study, 


which were first medicinal and then sys¬ 
tematic Quite naturally, when physicians 
were the only persons who were particularly 
interested in plants, and the only students 
who studied plants were those who expected to 
be physicians, the medicinal aspects of botany 
received attention, nnd the teacher v,as a 
physician who was supposed to be versed in the 
"virtues of plants/' At the present day, when 
there arc frequent claims that the practical 
values of plants should be recognized in educa¬ 
tion, it is mteicsting to note that botany as a 
subject of education originated os an applied 
subject and was taught almost exclusively to 
Btudenla directly iuteiestcd in a vocational 
pursuit, 

The study of plants with real or supposed 
medicinal values natuially led to attempts to 
classify plants; and accompanying this work 
wctq many endoavoia to collect, name, and 
preserve specimens of all available plants 
Acquaintance with plants of the world and 
work with systems of classification became 
foremost, and tlicso furnished the whole of 
botanical materials that were used Tor instruc¬ 
tion, That tho purpose of teaching botany 
was still related to medicine is clenrly shown 
m tho introduction to Lindley's Text-Book of 
Botany . written in 1830. an unusually success¬ 
ful book which passed through several editions 
and greatly mihicnced the educational develop¬ 
ment of the subject in Englnnd Addressing the 
lefnee to "The Court of Examiners of The 
ocicty of Apothecaries, London/' the author 
says . "As guai(linns of the education of a very 
considerable prut of the Medical Profession, the 
subject of the following pages cannot be other¬ 
wise than interesting to you. If a knowledge 
or tho plants, from which medicinal substances 
rue obtained, is m itself an object of importance, 
aa it moat undoubtedly ia, the science which 
teaches of tho art of judging of the hidden 
qualities of the unknown vegetables by their 
external chnrncteia is of a till gi eater moment. 
To what extent this can be safely earned, it is 
not, in the actual state of human knowledge, 
possible to foresee; but it is at least certain, 
that it depends entiiely upon a eaieful study 
of tile natural i elutions of the vegetable king¬ 
dom 11 This book, ns others of its Lime and 
those immediately following it, presents first 
the punciplcs of classification, then n discussion 
of tho characteristics of each of the families of 
plants, To the latter discussion are appended 
remarks upon affinities, gcogiophy, nnd proper¬ 
ties, and in a sense these may be intcrpictod as 
prophesies of the recent development and use m 
education of morphology nnd physiology. 

During this same period numerous attempts 
were made to put botanical material into form 
for use in education of pupils below the colic go 
age, These usually took the form of talks or 
conversations on botany/ in which the writer 

1 A tvpo nf thesn books is, Cornier bo ha ns on Dotnnu 
with Pfates, <1 th e(l , Improved (London, 1023,) 
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attempted, m the form of conversation or dia¬ 
logue, to present the structures of common plants 
used in classification The most successful 
attempt to pioscnt for young students the pre¬ 
vailing noLians of botany of tins period was 
made by Dr Asa Gray (q.v ) who began in 
1M2 the publication of a rcmaikablo senes 
of textbooks which in the United States wcie 
the mean ^ of giving botany a place in the sec¬ 
ondary school. Furthermore, tlicso books pre¬ 
sented to beginners not only the systematic 
point of view of botany, hut as physiolog}' and 
mol phology began to develop, the series was 
so revised and augmented as to include these 
aspects, 

Dunng the eailicr influence of Dr Gray in 
this country there appeared m Germany 
■Sc hlci den's Principles of Scientific Botany , or 
Uotany as an Inductive Science, which was later 
translated into English This book, which was 
intended for students of college age, illustrates 
by its chid divisions the giowth of botanical 
knowledge and the accompanying change in 
point of view of boLanical instruction There 
arc tieated,Tho Chemistiy of Plants (30 pages), 
The Plant Cell (02 pages), Morphology (330 
pages), Organology, (chiefly physiology, 116 
pages) The characteristics of the gieat groups 
arc presented under the section of morphology, 
and the usual systematic presentation of the 
great groups is omitted. 

Slowly there came a change in the point of 
view in secondary botany, and classificatoiy 
studies gave way to anatomy, morphology, 
and physiology. So completely was systematic 
woilt omitted in some pLaces that not intro- 

ucntly pupils in secondary schools and stu- 

ents in colleges did detailed laboratory work 
upon plant puits concerning whose gross out¬ 
door appearanco they were entirely ignorant. 
Then came ecology as the aspect of plant study 
that combined outdoor study and acquaintance 
with planLs with an investigation of the dy¬ 
namic factois that have to do with the life of 
plants in various regions This point of view 
in its turn became recognized by some as the 
dominant one foi use in secondary and element¬ 
ary education Similarly, as the science of 
botany has grown through a study of applied 
botany in agriculture, hoiticulturc, forestry] 
bacteriology, plant diseases, plant bi coding, etc., 
there have been attempts to accept one or more 
of these points of view as the one to determino 
tho educational use of botanical material. It 
is natuial perhaps that, as the science has devel¬ 
oped, each newly recognized aspect, by virtue of 
its fresh attiacfciveness and significance, should 
seem most useful in education Textbooks 
for secondary schools and colleges have been 
prepared with each of the aspects of botany 
as. the determining featuie. It is at about 
this period that wiitcis of textbooks began to 
differentiate high school textbooks from those 
for colleges It was not uncommon to find a 
book written "For High Schools and Colleges," 


and even to-day there arc occasionally seen 
vestigial remains of tins old idea, which rested 
upon a failmc to differentiate the two fields of 
instruction 

At the picsent time most teachers of botany 
in the secondury schools believe Hint the course 
should be synthetic, in cl inlingnn introduction to 
all the important aspects of plant study, without 
treating plants under any of the rather nrbili ary 
divisions —morphology ? physiology, ngnculture, 
etc, — that arc recognized in more advanced 
fttudy of the subject. This point of new has now 
been adopted by the two lending oi gamzaliona 
in the United States that have considered tho 
question. The Botanical Society of America, 
though its committee on education, consist¬ 
ing of three college teachers of botany, and 
tile North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, through its committco 
on the unit in botany, consisting or twenty- 
two college find secondary teachers of botany, 
have adopted a synthetic unit course in 
the subject for the secondary schools lb 
is also believed by these committees that 
the science of botany has grown to such 
proportions that it is not wise in secondary 
education to attempt to keep abreast of bo¬ 
tanical research There is now a fairly well- 
defined body of botanical knowledge that should 
be organiyed Ionise in elementary and second¬ 
ary education, almost regardless of what may 
happen in the lcsenrch development of boLnny 
It is assumed of course that elementmy, second¬ 
ary, nnd eolLego instruction in the subject will 
avail itself of cvciy opportunity to correct its 
body of knowledge in the light of the most 
recent botanical research. 

Method of Work —In present-day practices 
in teaching botany in the secondary schools, 
laboratory work is general, though not universal 
The quantity, kind, and purpose of the labora¬ 
tory work varies so gicatly ns to force upon our 
attention again the great need of a careful 
scientific study of the teaching or tho subject 
In some schools laboi atoi y work is interim tten t, 
being used when favorable material is encoun- 
tcicd, and then foi only part or all of a single 
lccitntion period Ill other schools one or two 
recitation periods pci week are regularly given 
to laboratory work, while in the best schools 
two doubled periods each week (occasionally 
more) arc given to work in the laboratory. 
The purpose and kind of work done in the labo¬ 
ratory arc closely associated. A comparatively 
small number oT tcncheis use laboratory mate¬ 
rials as means foi an inductive Btudy of plants 
Some make no attempt at an inductive study, 
using materials to demonstrate statements 
previously made by the textbook or teacher. 
Not infrequently physiological experiments are 
performed by the teacher in the presenco of the 
class entirely aa demonstration. As such they 
are useful and commendable in case first-hand 
contact and first-hand inference has piccedcd, 
so that there is a basis for interpretation, other- 
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wise the instruction is wholly didactic and not 
experimental Ill many schools the pupils arc 
given independent laboratory work, and arc 
required to make dofinita Btatcmentfl in draw¬ 
ings and notes concerning their inferences, 
which inferences aie to be made entirely from 
this study of materials Following this kind 
of Inbointory woik, text assignments, recitations, 
and additional discussions from the teacher 
have a basis for interpretation and organization 
by the student because of his contact with 
plants in the laboratory Field work and tho 
greenhouse are important factors in the effi¬ 
ciency of the laboratory side of the study of 
which they are a part. They are increasing 
With commendable vapidity. 

The types of textbooks in most general 
use arc those by Coulter and by Dei gen. In 
the former it is assumed that Ubointory work 
is ta be a pmb of the course, and the textbook 
inateiials are presented so as to constitute an 
elaboration of information that tlie pupil is 
expected to sccuie from a first-hand fctudy of 
plants These books do not include Jaboiatory 
directions, which arc given apart in a separate 
booklet in order that tnoro may lie independence 
in the study of materials The books by Ber¬ 
gen also are designed for use with laboratory 
work, but are not so arranged na to demand as 
much laboratory work as the other type. The 
latest book by each of these authors represents a 
synthetic eouiac m the subject, There ore 
numerous laboratory manuals, ranging in plan 
from those that include a relatively few topics 
and present them in such a way as to leave tho 
pupil to his own rcsouices in interpretation, 
to those that present- ail impossible an ay of 
topics and by thoroughly detailed questions 
attempt to inform tho student about all that 
botanical knowledge possesses regarding these 
topics. 

The Teacher of flotany — In its outline of 
the unit in botany the committee of the Noith 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools makes tho following statement rcgaid- 
mg the qualifications of fchr teacher, “It is be¬ 
lieved that the teaclici of botany in the high 
/school should have a minimum picpmatiou in 
botany equivalent to two ycaus of college woik. 
This woik should include the general morphology 
ofUielowoi mulhighoi gioups, clomeiUury plant 
physiology and ecology, some knowledge of plant 
disease sand acquaintance withlacal plants, phys¬ 
iography, zoology, and a course in general biio 
tci lology ate also desirable. The teacher should 
have some knowledge of the puipase of botany 
in high school education and of cui rent and de¬ 
sirable practice in teaching botany. Since the 
teacher of botany usually Leaches other sciences, 
each demanding somewhat similar preparation! 
obviously to maintain this standard more gen¬ 
eral and more extended preparation needs to bo 
urged. This standard of preparation is deemed 
highly dc&hablc to give botany its proper 
plncc in aecandaiy education, but it may not 


always be practicable It is the standard that 
should be met by those who arc now preparing 
ta teach the subject/' 

lb ia generally lccognizcd that the determin¬ 
ing factor in botany, ns in other science teach¬ 
ing, is the teacher In subjects thnfc are moio 
completely oigamzcd for educational pmposes 
less depends upon the quality and prepaiation 
of the teacher, When definiteness or organiza¬ 
tion or luatciial is fanly general, somewhat 
less ia i canned of the teacher. This definite¬ 
ness is directly helpful in secondary school 
teaching; but in the college preparation of tho 
teacher it is helpful m that in some subjects the 
part af the body of knowledge that l\aa proved 
good foi secondary school use may be mndc 
distinct from the parts that arc for college use, 
or for specialists m research The usual course 
of preparation, if such it may be embed, oT a 
Jngli school teacher of botany canies him 
through a senes of courses that (tic planned 
primarily foi students who oventunlly may do 
research in botany Possibly some may aiguc 
that picpai alien for lesearcli is the best prepa¬ 
ration for teaching, but this is not yet proved. 
Furthermore, colleges and universities empha¬ 
size different aspects of botany, some agricul¬ 
tural, some cyfcological, some morphological, 
and since young tcachcis naturally wish to 
teach tho things that they arc most interested 
in, this leads to unbalanced cquiscs, determined 
not by what nro the educational, social, and 
liidustiiftl needs of high school boys and gnls, 
hut by tho pavtmibvv line of botany m which 
a paltioular college or university is doing its 
rescatch work 

In England botany is not elected generally 
by secondaiy school students, hut by tbouc 
who expect to take a mcdienl couisc. It is 
said that tho subject is not elected by more 
pupils because it is taught so that it seems sig¬ 
nificant only to those who arc going to study 
medicine This suggests a very renl difficulty. 
Botany must be taught an that, while having 
educational values, it 1ms appiccmble signifi¬ 
cance to tlm.se who are studying it In this 
country and m England it is not uncommon for 
university teacheis of botany and zoology to 
feay tlmt these subjects would bettor be omitted 
from secondary schools until adequately pre- 
pmed iGiieheis nro fit hand It is true that an 
altogether too large number, foi tumitcly a de¬ 
creasing number, or bceondary school teachers 
aie teaching botany without any academic prep¬ 
aration; but, besides these, the tcachcis are the 
college and university product, and the univci- 
siLies and colleges arc getting the result of their 
own students' woik If the schools omit these 
subjects, pending the further picparntion. of 
teachers, the situation is likely to be reached 
where H biology is not taught because there atc 
no tcachcis; thorc arc no teacheis because 
biology is not taught" Father it must be 
frankly recognized that the adequate prepara¬ 
tion of tho teacher of botany is a piece of work 
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commcnfiiii ntc in importance with the adequate 
nrouiurticm tilc ^search botanist Botany 
L a rear a r eh subject depends much upon the 
□utility of the teaching of those gencial students 
who may perhaps bocomo special research 
students of the subject The teacher and the 
icsutiich m,i" or the prospective teacher and 
the prospective Kescaroh sLudent, may be coin- 
limed in the same person, hut, if so, the condi¬ 
tion is a fortunate by-product and by no means 
a regular occurrence. O W. C. 
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BOTTA, VINCENZO (1818-1804.)—Edu¬ 
cator and writer on cducntion, educated in the 
schools of Italy and at the University of Turn, 
served on the educational commission in Sar¬ 
dinia, was professor in New York University 
for many years; autlioi of Education in Pied¬ 
mont and of numerous articles in Barnard's 
American Journal of Education Vf.S hi 

BOURNE, STURGES (17G0-IB46) —; A 
member of Parliament who played an active 
part in the English House of Commons between 
170S anrl 1831, and frequently held office Ho 
Home Secretary in 1827. lie is known 
in the history of English education in connec¬ 
tion with Mi Whitbread's famous Education 
Bill of 1807 (see AViiituuead) Mi. Bourne 
objected to the compulsory establishment of 
parochial schools, and in committee on July 21, 
1807, proposed ns a substitutional elnuse, 
" that it shall bo lawful for the church wardens 
and ovciseers in any parish, township, or place, 
with tho consent of the major port of the 
parishioners or inhabitants in vestry or other 
p[irish or public meeting for that purpose, 
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afier one month's notice assembled, or of 
ao many of them as shall be so assembled, 
to establish, if they think /it, within their 
respective imiishes, a school or schools for 
the instruction of the children of the poor, 
and Lo purchase or hire any buildings, or 
to purchase any land for the erection of any 
buildings, and to erect any buildings which may 
be found requisite for that pmposc, and to 
employ 01 contract with any person or persons 
to be approved by the minister of such parish, 
to mstiuct the children of the poor, under such 
rules and regulations as they may think it expe¬ 
dient to adopt." This clause was adopted on 
August 4 and power given to the parish officers 
to build schools The bill thus amended 
passed the Commons, but was thrown out by 
fcho House of Lords J* E G dbM, 

BOXJTWELL, GEORGE SEWELL (1915- 
1905). — Educated in tbc common schools of 
Massachusetts; Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Slate Board of Education (1953-1S58); author 
of Educational Topics and Institutions and of 
sovoml lusboiicnl and political works 

W.S.M. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 
— A nonsectnuan institution, incorporated 
June 24, 1791, by the General Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts, to meet tho demand for a college in 
tho district of Maine, since Harvard College, 
the nearest institution, was accessible only to 
the richer mhnbitnuts The location at Bruns¬ 
wick was selected ns it compromise, that town 
bemg midway between Portland and small 
towns along the Kennebec that had oUored 
sites for the new college. The name was chosen 
m honor of James Bowdom, Harvard 1745, an 
important figure m the Revolution, and twice 
Governor of Massachusetts; lio died in 1790. 
Ilis son, also James Bowdoin, the first minister 
to Spain, besides gifts in money and land, 
willed to the college his libraiy and a valuablo 
collection of di'awihgs Owing to tho fact that 
the resources consisted largely of inactive wil¬ 
derness land, no building was emoted until in 
1802 the " House J1 (now called Massachusetts 
Hall) was completed In September, 1802, 
the Rev Joseph Mcltccn, Dartmouth 1774, 
was installed ns first president, nnd a class of 
8 students was matriculated In 1800 a dor¬ 
mitory wQB built, in 1814 the general court 
appropriated 53000 a yeni to Bowdoin In 
1821 the first college commencement in the 
BtatG of Maine wag marked by the erection of 
a new hall and by the entrance of tho hugest 
class so far received, among its members were 
Longfellow and Hawthorne By 1837 tho 
endowment had increased to §100,000, and 
Bowdom had gained a widespread reputation 
for scholarly thoroughness; during this panic 
year, however, tho tiustcca appealed for aid and 
received gifts amounting to 870,000, most of 
the aum coming from members of the Congre¬ 


gational churches, a denomination with which 
the college had been in Sympathy fiom the out¬ 
set In 100S the icmovft! of sectarian icstric- 
tions accompany mg tho funds foi certain pro- 
fessoiships and the transfer to the Andover 
Theological Scminniy of the fund foi the Stone 
professorships, led to the admission of Bow¬ 
dom by the Carnegie Foundation for tho ad¬ 
vancement of Teaching (qv) as participating 
in its system of retiring allowances to profes¬ 
sors. (See the Third liepoit of the Founda¬ 
tion, 1909.) 

Bowdoin lias tho student life of a typical 
,r gmnll college u Membership in f l atcrmtica 
included (IDOS) 302 students, SO 8 per cent of 
tho total number, in chapters averaging 38 
members each, most of the chapters occupy 
houses The following fratormLies lmve been 
established: Alpha Delta Phi, Psi Upsilon, 
Delta Kappa Epsilon, Theta Delta Chi, Delta 
Upsilon, Zetn Psi, Kappa Sigma, Beta Theta 
Pi, Alpha Kappa Kappa (medical), and Phi 
Chi (medical) The president in several 
reports lias called attention to the need of a 
now gymnasium, plana for which were drau n 
in 1901 Athletics nift regulated by the Ath¬ 
letic Council of tho General Athletic Associa¬ 
tion, consisting of two members of Llio faculty, 
and five members each from the almnni and tho 
students. According to tables {BowduinCollege 
Bulletin i New Senes, No. 10) based on returns 
from 200 undergraduates, a typical low expense 
account ia $273 80 a ycai; a liberal nocounL, 
$389, In 190C-1007, 107 students earned on 
the avorngc $283 51 each, 

Bowdom has a remarkable list of distin¬ 
guished alumni, including Pi evident Eianklin 
Pierce, Chief Justice Puller, John P. Ilalc, 
and Thomas B He eel, not many years ago the 
Senate, House of Representatives, and Supreme 
Court, wore all three presided over by Bowdom 
graduates 

Degrees given by the college are A.B., and 
M.A. foi one year's giaduu tc study in lcsidcnee 
Admission is by examination and certificate 
of an approved high school. The institution is 
a member of Llie New England Association of 
Colleges and Picpaintory tichools and the New 
England College Entrance Certificate Board (sco 
College Entrance Bo Alina). In 1907-1009 
tho entiancc requirements were advanced. 
Aftci the freshman yeai, the studies arc nearly 
all elective. The Medical School of Maine, 
established m 1820 by the fiist legislature of 
the state, was by its charter made the Medical 
Department of Bowdom College; the woik of 
the first two years is given at Brunswick and of 
the last two in Portland, on account of clinical 
advantages in that city Nearly all the touch¬ 
ers m tins school arc officers of the Maine 
Gencial Hospital in Portland. 

The coloration is a self-perpetuating body, 
styled The Picsident and Trustees of Bowdom 
College, the mcmbeislnp of which ia never 
less than 7 nor more than 13 (in 1909, 13); in 
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addition there is a Beif-perpetuating Board of 
Oversecia, which has only a voto power anti 
wlucli has a membership of not leas than 
25 nor more than 45 (in 1900, 42) For half 
of its vacancies, the Board of Overseers 
accepts nominations of alumni. This bicameral 
Bystem of Government was modeled originally 
on that of Harvard College 

The campus of 40 acres is 1 mile from the 
Androscoggin Rivor, and about 1 mile inland 
from Casco Bay, The library contains (1901)) 
92,000 volumes Grounds, buildings, and 
equipment are valued (1009) at about §1)00,000 
In 1897 the income-bearing funds amounted to 
£500,000; in 1900, to £2,000,000 For the year 
1908-1909 gifts, many of small amounts, from 
alumni amounted to 8542,552.10, includ¬ 
ing S20,59o Gt from the General Education 
Board §23,812 50 from the Elizabeth 

D, Cummins bequest, £20,000 from Mi. 
Aiuliew Carnegie, 533,187 from an nnonymous 
donor, S50,000 fiom Mi. W 11 Porter, and 
§310,000 the bequest of J E. Merrill. The 
total annual income is about 380,000 Tho 
average salary of a professor Is 52000, tho presi¬ 
dent ha9 urged the application of part of 
the new endowment to nn increase in salaries 
There arc (1909) 23 members on the acadoimc 
instructing stall and 33 inoinbeison the medical; 
the total instiacting itnff is 57 (deducting for 
names counted twice) There are 419 students, 
divided as follows academic department, 346; 
medical school, 74, Wiliam DeWitt Hyde, 
D D., LL,D , is president, C, O 
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BOWDON COLLEGE, BOWDON, GA. — 
A coeducational institution opened in ISfifi 
and chnrtcicd in tho following year with power 
to confer degiees. The primary and prepar¬ 
atory departments give the woik of the eight 
grades, which is continued in a four years' 
ncademic course, 

BOXING — Since the fist forms a natural 
means of offense and defense, boxing appeared 
early. Among the Giceks its invention wag 
attributed to Theseus, References to it arc 
found in Homer, and some of tho gods, e g Apollo 
und Hercules, were ciedited with gicat skill in 
it. Boxing was introduced into the Oljnnpio 
games about 0S4 n c , and was always included 
in the pentathlon It wag also found at other 
national contests The contestants fought 
naked, and their hands were covered with 
boring- gloves, of which there were several 
varieties, according to the severity of the blow 
winch it was desired to inflict. Thus these 


gloves varied from the light rawhide thonga 
wrapped round the fingers to tho heavy leather 
covering studded with iion nntl lead, or knots 
and nails The IntLer were frequently used at 
Rome The aim of the boxing match was to 
fight until one of the contestants declared him¬ 
self conquered. It was agninpt the rules to 
use tho feet The blows were inflicted on the 
head and upper path of the body The ears 
wore usually heavy suJTcrcis, so that in Jightor 
practice ear protectors were used If both 
sides weie agreed, pauses might bo arranged for 
a rest Severe wounds were common, and death 
was not infrequent, Boxing was introduced 
into Home at an early date, and continued info 
the days of Lhc Emphc, 

In modern times boxing is practiced chiefly 
in America, Great Britain, and the British 
Colonies It is known also under the terms 
"sparring, 1 ' "tile Manly Art,'" and "the Art 
of Self-Defense." Tho participants wear large 
padded gloves to eliminate the danger of in¬ 
jury from blows The rules of Lhe sport pci init 
only blown given with the Imuds and delivered 
on the parts of the body above the waist 
line Boxing affords all-round vigorous exer¬ 
cise and serves to develop etioiiglh, agility, 
and endurance The combative element m 
this oxercisc makes it valuable for Lhe develop¬ 
ment of self-control and manliness, but when 
not properly supervised, it may degenerate 
into brutal lighting with disastrous results 
physically and moinlly Boxing is taught in 
most A merman colleges juirl in many pre¬ 
paratory .schools The instruction is usually 
given individually, but in a number of col¬ 
leges tho pimcipnl blows anti guaids are taught 
to Itugc classes by the same methods as me used 
in teaching calisthenics or (Itiriciiiff steps 

The association of boxing with pris'e-fighLing 
has interfered materially with its general use 
as a legitimate branch of the physical education 
curriculum, but with the Jbettci oigamzalion 
and supervision of pliy&ical activities m educa¬ 
tional institutions, boxing will undoubtedly 
come to be Tccognund ns u valuable fotm of 
exercise in tho physical education of boys and 
young men. G L. M, 

See Athletics, Educational. 

BOY, PROBLEM OF THE. — See Ado¬ 
lescence, Adolescence, IIyoiene of, Boys' 
Cluiis, 

BOY BISHOP,—Tho boy bishop, "barnc- 
bishop,” " littlo bishop, 11 " youths^ bishop," 
"scholars' bishop, M "Bishop Nicholas,” wivb 
one of the most curious of mcdicvnl institu¬ 
tions, The mention or a sham bishop to 
perforin mook masses mis one of the oldest 
methods of holiday making for those m s/niu 
pupillan. In the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, there was no going homo for the holi¬ 
days for tho schoolboys, any more than there 
was for the boys in tho monasteries Qlrcndy 
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devoted, (o&fab) to becomo monka Put human London J c 1100, a stntuto prescribed that a 
nature must have relief and the ecclesiastics new residentiary canon was to escort tho boy 
reproduced under a religious, or rather a Clms- who represented him on Innocents' Day back 
tian, disguise, the holidays of the Homan popu- to the Almonry with dances and songs and 
lar and leligioua wintor feasts of the Saturnalia, torches and to give the boy bishop supper on 
New Year's Day (tho Kalends of January), and the octave of tho day, and if ho waited for him 
the Feast of Fools on Feb. 17, Tho older till late at night, was excused Matins in the 
members had their OOOs ns they were called, morning 

beginning on Dec, 10, the day of 0 Sayienha, In the eleventh century the boy bishop's 
from which day to Clniatmus Day the an- feast was combined with that of St Nicholas 

thema began with u 0," 0 radix Jesse for the gar- of Myra, lately translated to Bari in Italy He 
dener, and the like, in which in turn each officer was made tho patron saint of scholars and 
of ft oathochal or monastery gave a dinner and schoolboys be cause of the tale of his raising to 
wine to his colleagues, days still commcmo- life again threo boys on their way to school at 
rated in the Bursar's dinner at All Souls 1 Col- Athena, who had been murdered and pickled by 
lege, Oxford, held till 10 years ago on Dec 19. a greedy innkeeper. In many places, the elec- 
These days corresponded with tho Roman tiou of boy bishop took place on St Nicholas' 
Saturnalia, which also began on Dec. 16 Day, Doc. fl. At York m 1390 the boy 
After Christmas there were four triyudia , or bishop was elected on that clay, and his episco- 
dancings, says a canon of Amiens c. 1182, in the pacy lusted to Candlemas Day (Feb, 2), 
church, of tno deacons (on St Stephen's Day, during which time he lode about the country 
he being accounted tho firat deacon), ot priests on with five attendants, including a tenor and a 
St John's Day (lie being a priest), of boys on middlo voice ginger, nnd performed plays bc- 
Inuoccnts'Day, and of subdeacons Innocents' fore, and levied contnbutions on, neighboring 
Day reproduced the Juvcnnlia, wlnoh concluded inngnaLcs, especially the heads of religious 
the Saturnalia at Borne, Licenso wua of tho houses An account rolL for this year is at 
essence of the Saturnalia, the slave sat in his York, nnd shows that the Countess of Nor¬ 
ma star’s place, public gambling wns permitted, thumborland contributed no less than £1 and 
there were public feasting, processions, and a gold ring, and the boy bishop had n surplus 
giving or presents On the ovc of Innocents' of over £30, £GG0 of modem money, after 
Day, m like manner, afc Vespers when the Mag- paying all expenses Various fulminntiona 
nifml was sung, at fclio verso " lie hath put were aimed at abuses of the ceremony In 
down tho mighty from their seats and hath 1203 at St Paul's, a statute especially forbade 
exalted the lmmblo and meek," the depo&uiL tho real dean nnd canons from being made to 
as it is shortly called, tho real bishop vacated perform services for tho Boy, nnd limited hia 
his throne in favor of a bishop elected by the immediate attendants to sup with the Dean to 
boys, tho precentor handed over hia stuff of 15 and those of the boy dean to 3, and m 
office, with which ha ruled the choir, to a boy 1319 nt Salisbury, statutes were aimed at pre- 
prcccntor, and tho othor dignitaries and canons, venting the ciowds nnd disorderly processions 
such aa tho schoolmnator or chancellor, gave Yet tliB schaol-foundeis specially recognized it, 
place to boya that took their titles and In 1300 we find Merton College paying for 
duties Tho boy biahop for tho whole of tho dica or offering of Blessed Nicholna for 
Innocents' Day performed tho services, inclucl- one of the Founder's kin boys m the grammar 
ing the mass itself, clad in full pontificals, school attached to the college. A century 
preached a sermon, and gave the solemn later, William of Wykeham's Statutes for Win- 
cpiscopal blessing to tho people. One bishop Chester College in 1400, while providing that 
at least gave his own miter, by will, for tho Warden and fellows weic to officiate on 
tho use of the boy bialiop, while gorgeous fcaat day a, says," We allow however that on 
oapea and albs wero provided for his com- the Feast of Innocents the boys may perform 
panions. They went round the town in pro- the divine offices after the use of Sarum," and 
cession, the boy bishop riding, and ended with lie gave a miter of cloth of gold, and a crozicr 
a great supper. We first hear in Englnnd of of coppergilt foi the boy bishop, who is called 
the inpudia in a letter of Aldhclin to llocddi, tho Scholars' Bishop in 1400, when men from 
Bishop of Winchester, about 000, excusing him- Eopley enmo and danced (ft ipudiantibus) be¬ 
ad! from coming to the Christian inpudia with fore him. The Eton Statutes of 1443 m the 
hia old companions, because of his immersion same connection, allowed the bishop of the hoy 
in his atudiea. _ In Oil, when Conrad I or Ger- scholars to be yearly dcctcd on the feast of St. 

many was staying with the Bishop of Conatanee, Nicholas nnd not on Innocents' Day, to do all 

ho visited the monastery of St Gall on purpose services except tho secret 1 of the mass This 
to see the Christian inpudia, especially tho last qualification was in consequence of a dead 
Procession of the Infants, which was then so set mado at this and the kindred Feast of 
solemn that the boys 1 ranks were not broken Fools by the Council of Basle in 1435 In 1464 

even when apples were rolled on tile pavement of a monk of Canterbury records as a notnblo 

the church close by them This decorum was by event that there was no boy bishop in the grnm- 
no means general in later times. At St, Paul's, nmr school there, through the masfcer'fl default. 
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Archbishop Rothorham says ill his will in 1405 
that ho lmd given bo hia college at Rotherham 
with lbs schools a miter of cloth of gold with 
silver enameled n Jenops 11 to be used by the 
Bnrnc-bishop, The Puritanical Colct, who 
did not allow the boys of St, Paul's School 
M remedies/' i,e, casual holidays, did not allow 
them a boy bishop of their own, bub dncotcd 
in 1518 that they should attend St Paul's 
Church, " ouery Childermasae day . . . and 
here the Cliyldc Biashopes sermon . and 
offer Id to the childo bisshop/' In 1541 Henry 
VIII, by Proclamation, put down throughout 
his dominions the boy bishop as childish and 
superstitious, It is odd to find the Aberdeen 
Town Council the very next year ordering that 
the <l maister of thair grammar scuyll sail have 
4s, Scotch of the sobirest persona that resaives 
him and the bischop at Saint Nicolace day/' 
Tlie boy bishop waa revived under Queen 
Mary, which is remarkable, as, even at Catholic 
Sens in Prance, the boy bishop was suppressed 
in 1547, He died in England under Queen 
Elizabeth, though what is piobubly his lest 
sermon was preached in Gloucester Cathedral 
on Childcrmasa day, 1558, and lias been printed. 
At Noyon in France, he was auppresaed in 
1022 , at Cologno ill 1062, In the Cntholia 
part of Germany, the Sohul-Biachopp of Mainz 
Burvivod to 1779, It is said that at Sens the 
choir boys still elected an dne or asa archbishop 
in tho nineteenth century Santa Claus (Saint 
Niklaus) is Ilia modern survival. A, F, L 
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BOY SCOUTS, —See Boys’ Bhioades 

BOYHOOD, — See Adolescence. 

BOYLE, ROBERT (1627-1691). — A promi¬ 
nent English man of science A nobleman by 
bn fell, the son of tho Earl of Cork, he was m a 
position to attract general attention and lend 
dignity to tile study of science After spending a 
Tew years at Eton, he tiavclod on the Continent 
and visited Fiance, Switzerland, and Italy. 
IIo early allowed a bent for study, particularly 
scientific, combined with a strong religious 
temp eminent In 1851 ho settled in Oxford, 
and soon becamo an influential member in a 
small coterie of men interested in science Tho 
group had already met corker in London at 
Gresham College under tho title of Philosophic, 
or, ns Boyle calls it, the Invisible College, in 
1645 Out of these meetings grew the Royal 
Society (g }},) m 1602, with which Boyle was 
connected until shortly before his death At 
Oxfoid Boyle established a laboratory and 
experimented on the aii pump and the elas¬ 
ticity of gases, tlie permanent contribution of 
which is embodied in Boyle's Law. His ofchci 


interests were mainly leligious. For many 
years he wns Governor of the Society forllha 
Spread of the Gospel in New England, and spent 
much money on the circulation of Bible fcraim- 
lations, lie also left money for the payment 
of a stipend for eight flcrinona to be preached 
each year in London in defense of Christianity 
against all other beliefs, Ho consigtcntly 
refused to take orders, as a consequence of 
which he wai unable to accept an offer of the 
provoatship of Eton I. L II. 
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BOYS' BRIGADES. — Organizations which 
began in Great Britain to provide a definite 
kind of moral and civic training and a high 
ideal of conduct to boys in the Adolescent Htage 
who have been compelled in most cases to 
complete their education with the elementary 
schools, Nearly all the bngades are organized 
on a military basis, and a large number aro 
connected with lcligions bodies In addition 
to military drill, athletic clubs, gymnastic 
exorcises, games, i ambles, as well as Bible classes, 
Sunday service?, and church parades, are em¬ 
ployed qs means of training. Tlie brigades have 
served to popularize summer camps, which 
form a strong and important feature in their 
organization The oldest association of tlna 
type is the Boys' Brigade, founded in 1933 
with headquarters at Glasgow with definite 
religious motives,although on uudcnomiimtioniiJ 
lilies Ill 1891 wna organized the Church 
Lads' Brigade, & Church of England association, 
The Jewish Lads' Brigade was formed on simi¬ 
lar lines and with similar aims on tho disciplin¬ 
ary and moral side Apait from the organiza¬ 
tions with a religious motive, there mosc other 
associations with a purely natriotic aim, and 
these have been fostered by tho influences 
which came out of the Boer Wav They aim 
not only at moial tmining of adolescent boya 
through athlclics and recreation, but at the 
preparation of a military organization and 
education without the necessity of resorting 
to conscription. Of these the emliest was tho 
Lads' Drill Association, which was founded m 
1800 and was incorporated in 190G with tho 
National Smice League, which frankly aims at 
military picparation, not even excluding con¬ 
scription. The League includes among its 
objects the popularizing or rifle shooting and 
the establishment of rifle clubs. Of a similar 
type organized with a similar mm but without 
definite military dnfl is the recent association 
known as the Boy Scoids, which anus to tram 
hoys to quick and ready action, to self-reliance 
ns well as cooperation, to serve ns an intelligent 
subsidiary force to the army in. ense of necessity 
Thn year the organization received permission 
to send a detachment of Scouts to the annual 
military maneuvers. Tho moving spirit in 
437 
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the association is General Sir It. 9. S, Baden- 
Powell The pledge taken by the members 
of the association is "I will do iny duty to 
God and my country. I will do my best to 
help othersj whatever it coats me I know 
the scout law and will obey it." 

The Boy*' Life Brigade definitely exaludea 
military drill, but makes life-saving its coutral 
object as a means to religious and moral train¬ 
ing. The physical instruction is given with a 
view to train a spirit of helpfulness to others. 
The association insists that its membera should 
attend Sunday school or Bible classes. To 
inculcate the same principles and to piovido 
the same training for girls a Girls' Life Brigade 
wa*3 organized In addition to march!ngj 
gymnastics, and stictchci drill, life-saying from 
fire and water, hygiene and first aid, the girls 
me also taught sick nursing 

On the whole these mo vein ants represent n 
healthy tendency. In connection with and sup¬ 
plementing the work of lha boys’ clubs they arc 
all combining to teach principles of discipline, 
helpfulness, courtesy, obedience, and self- 
1 ell Alice and to provide that comiadcslup and 
healthy re ere a Lion which me essential to ado¬ 
lescence and which otherwise could not he 
attained by the clnss of boys who are thus 
reached Of the excellent moral and social 
influences and the training nlTordcd to make 
healthy citizens it is not necessary hero to speak 

I L K t 

See Boys’ Clubs, Moral Thawing, 
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BOYS' CAMPS, — See Camp Schools, 

BOYS' CLUBS — The formation of boys' 
clubs represents a phase of pioventivo phi¬ 
lanthropy, which has developed timing the last 
quarter of a century in the laigcr cities of Eng¬ 
land and the United States Many varieties 
have been experimented with, ranging from 
induatiiul classes to groups whose chief objects 
arc athletics, or young people’s work in religion, 

As uuly ns 1878 the famous St. Marks 
Plncc Boys’ Club was atm ted in New Yoik, 
ns a menus of combating the neighborhood 
gangs which hud grown up, In subsequent 
ycais numerous othei boyt’ clubs have been 
founded, some by churches, some by settle¬ 
ments, and many quite unconnected with exist¬ 
ing institutions A form of club activity now 
evicts under fcho direction of the public school 
in the so-called evening play centers, where 
instructors arc provided for groups of boys in 
athletics, etc, 

A well-known boys’ club in San Francisco 
has developed as a special feature an annual 
walking ancl camping tup, which may extend 
hundreds of miles, and which is made partly 
self-supporting through entertainments given 
on the way, The summer outing or camp for 


two or more weeks lias become a common feature 
of boya’ clubs in Eastern cities, and in some eases 
land for camping puipoBes is owned or rented 
by tlio club, and its management rests on a 
self-governing basis 

In 1900 some 8000 oi 0000 boys were enrolled 
in the clubs of London, Many of these liavB 
no connection with the churches. Apparently 
the London and other English clubs make less 
of self-government and paihamentaiy law tlinn 
do the American, but in othei respects they are 
quite similar, 

The theory underlying tho formation of 
boj'fl’ clubs is that children from 14 or earlier, 
whose homes me crowded and unattractive, 
greatly need social life, and, if left to them¬ 
selves, will find it in the f< gang Jl life of the 
sheets, and rapidly drift toward immorality 
and ciimc. Most of the boys reached arc 
already wage carncis, and their need of social 
relaxation and physical exercise in the evening 
ia especially great Some clubs have developed 
features of industrial education, leading even Lo 
tiadcs teaching, but this woik is elTectivc only 
with selected gioups of boys. Games, gymnns- 
lics, debating, and leading arc the activities 
usually found successful, but the fundamental 
object of the club is not bo much to get definite 
results m these as to employ them as a whole- 
some environment to keep adolescent cliildicn 
off thesticet or away from disreputable resorts. 
Of Into, theatricals, interclub contests, and 
history classes have become piominonb means 
of developing tile kind of activity needed to 
attiact and impiovc mcmbeis 

In piactice boys’ clubs arc still in the experi¬ 
mental stage; the successful ones owe their 
permanence oftm to magneLic lenders rathei 
than to any parliculni systems yet developed, 
Some make a feature of hard work and firm, 
though kindly, discipline; otheis allow much 
freedom, and stiive to secure control laigely 
through self-government. In foinung clubs in 
congested quiuters of cities, laeial differences of 
considerable importance have been encountci ed, 
the most marked contrasts being between the 
Iiish and the Ilebicws. Irish youth have a 
fondness for sports and athletics, caving little 
for the moic intellectual or purposeful pursuits, 
while Ilcbicws care most for these latter 
ac Li vi lies, 

From the standpoint oT social economy, 
the preventive or constiuctive significance of 
bays’ clubs is vety great, and it is believed tlmt 
the movement is too important to be left to 
private philanthropy. In n few cities public 
school buildings aie now utilized foi club pur¬ 
poses, and paid leadcis employed This de¬ 
velopment ia still experimental, Bincc it ia 
not possible here to procure the same degree 
of personal devotion ns has been found m the 
philanthropic developments. Gymnasium work 
and swimming have proved most successful 

D. 9. S. 
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BOYS, ELIMINATION FROM SCHOOL 
— See Elimination of Pupils from School, 

BRACE, JULIA (1807-1864), —A blind, 
denf iniitCj who, at tho age of 4 years and 5 
months lost her flight and hearing and shortly 
affcet wards her speech, was taken to the School 
for the Deaf afc Hart fold when she was IS yenra 
old, tmd attempts were made to tiain her mind. 
She acquired some skill in tho performance of 
household duties, and her sense uf smell gicw 
remarkably acute, but it was not found possiblo 
to train her by means of the manual alphabet 
as was later done with Laura Bridgman (q u.), 

W. S U . 

See Deaf-Blind, Education of, 


subject. In 1870 Bradley was eleoted master 
of University College, and m 1881 received tho 
appointment of Dean of West mins ter, which 
he held until within a year of his death, 
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BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
PEORIA, ILL — Opened in 1897 by the gift 
of Mrs Tobias S. Bradley A 6-ycar course 
is provided in the following 2-year divisions, 
lower academy, higher academy, and the college 
where freshman and sophomore work is done 
Courses ara arranged fca prepare foi business, 
trade, or technical work, for advanced study 
in college, university, or school of engineering, 
and for teaching manual training, domesLic 
science, and drawing. On students who com¬ 
plete the G-ycnr couisea the degrees of Asso¬ 
ciate in Scienco, Aits, or Literatuic aie con¬ 
ferred. There arc 9 professors, and 25 
instructors and assistants. Theodore Chnlon 
Burgess, Ph.D., is director of the institute. 

BRAHMAGUPTA — The second great Jim- 
du writer on mathematics whose works lmvo 
caiiiG down to us, and the founder of the cole- 
bmted mathematical school at Ujjnm. Ho 
was boin in 598 a ix, and spent )us hie in tench' 
mg, in wilting, and in aati Gnomical observe 
tions at Ujjnin IIis work on arithmetic and 
algebra was translated into English and pub¬ 
lished by Colebrooko in 1817 D.E S 


BRADLEY, GEORGE GRANVILLE (1S21- 
1903) — Ono of the great English school¬ 
masters of the nineteenth century who contrib¬ 
uted to the reorganization of secondary educa¬ 
tion. Boin in 1S21 in London, ho attended 
n local school until tho age of 10. when he 
went to Rugby and came under the personal 
influence of Arnold (q y.) In 1840, he went 
up to Oxford, where upon graduating he be¬ 
came a fellow of University College. Two 
years later ho cntoicd upon Ilia career as n 
teacher at Rugby In 1858 he was appointed 
headmaster of Marlborough College Tins 
achool, then m ita sixteenth year, had suffered 
largely through Jnxncss of discipline, but was 
just beginning to recover, Bradley brought 
with him the ideals of Arnold, and fcmleasly 
devoted himself to the work before him, with 
the icauLt that Marlborough came to rank with 
the leading public schools m scholarship and 
spirit. Biadlcy was an excellent teacher of 
the classics, and knowhow to inspire all around 
him with his own untiring energy. Scathing as 
his criticism often was, lie had that personality 
which could inspire fear without losing the affec¬ 
tions of those with whom he came into eontnefc. 
But lna influence was not confined to his school; 
his works on Latin prose composition soon won 
an established place in nil English schools and 
contributed to a reform ill the teaching of the 


BRAIDLEY, BENJAMIN (1792-1815) — 
Braidley, the famous pioneer in the 1101 th of 
England of "Week-cvermig Sunday schools," was 
bom atSedgofjeld near Durham in 1 792 He was 
apprenticed to a firm of linen importers in Man¬ 
chester. In 1813, the year in which the Sunday 
(School Teachers 1 Mfiflazinc ami Journal of Ndnca¬ 
tion was started, Mr. Braidley, then 21 ycais of 
age, became an active worker in the Bennett 
Sticct Sunday Schools. In 1S15, 1635 Sunday 
scholars from this school received prizes, whiia 
in 1816 there were 2020 pupils on the roll, 
Working as a camini&Mon ngent he became very 
wealthy and occupied various positions of 
importance in Manchester. Jji 1834 he gave 
evidence ns to lus Sunday school before the 
Select Committee on Education In 1835, he 
t\Yieo stood (unssuccessfullj’) foi the MnnchestcT 
I 1 m Ha mental y Seat, In 1837 he went to Am er¬ 
ica, and was deeply intci ested m American piob- 
lcma of slavery and education. In his later 
years he lost, through the failtuc of n bank, his 
ample fortuno lie died of apoplexy in 1945. 
His evidence before the Select Committee of 
IS34 (pp, 174-187) and liis notbs on Sunday 
schools me valuable documents in the history of 
nineteenth century education, Ills sehaol had 
2700 scholars who wcic tnught by 120 unsal¬ 
aried teachers, all, save two or three, former 
scholars The secular instruction given in 
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Sunday schools played a vital part in. the 
growth of the nobler aspects of life in Manchester 
Mr. Briudlcy told the committee that Sunday- 
flqhools in Manchester were open for secular in¬ 
struction foi 5J hours on Sundays and for 2 
evenings ill the week The age of the scholars 
varied from 5 to 25 years. Many of the chil¬ 
dren wore too worn out. when tho evening 
came, to think: "I have frequently seen some 
of them asleep befoio they have gona home 
at half-past nine ” Mr Braidloy considered 
that in 1834 the manufacturers wore (at Inst) 
favorable to bho instruction of children, "tnul 
many of them the moat liberal contributors to 
our Sunday and other schools " But Mi Bimd- 
loy, with prophetic mind, considered that a 
compulsory measure of education would not 
bo unpopular among the operatives of Man¬ 
chester. But that was not to come for nearly 
forty years, J, E. Q de M. 

See Sunday Schools. 

References: — 

Dsn-neit fit HfentonaZs (Manchester, 1060} with n 

memoir by Itov. H. Taylor 

Report of the Select Committee on Education, (London, 

1B30.) 

BRAIN —This term is used in ordinary 
parlance to cover all of tile higher parts of tho 
nervous system, especially those encased in the 
skull In tcohnical language, the term is little 
used bcoause it is better to describe the portions 
of the nervous system to which rcfercnco is 
made with pracision, using the definite) names 
of parts. 

Sec Nervous System. 

BRATHWAITE, RICHARD (1688-1673).— 
Poet and author of several books of interest in 
educational history. The two books on TJlb 
English Gentleman (1630) and JVie English 
Gentlewoman (1031) belong to the type of 
educational literature which was called out by 
the demand for courtly training In tho 
former of these books Brathwaite defines educa¬ 
tion ns "the scaaoner or mstruotressc of youth 
in tho principles of knowlcdgo discourse and 
action." But tlio English Gentleman is note¬ 
worthy for a remarkable characterization, at its 
close, of a gontlcman, "a man of himsclfc with¬ 
out the audition of either Taylor, Millcner, 
Seams ter or Haberdasher.” The whole clmptor 
is ns remarkable For its literary stylo as for the 
excellent portrayal of tho ideal man. Brath- 
wnitc was also tho author of an interesting 
history, the Schollers 1 Medley 3 later changed to 
A Survey of History or a Nursery of Gentry 
(1038), in which he gives several reasons for the 
study oE tlm subject lie pomta out its value 
for social tiaining, for enabling one to "live in 
all age?" and to reconcile "tho future and the 
picsent tense " 

References . — 

Mctionartf oj National Bworaphj/, 

IIai.kiliii, "W. floby'a Translation of the M Conriier,’ 1 
Introduction, (London, 1000.) 


BRAUNSBERG, EAST PRUSSIA, THE 
CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OP 

— Known as the Lyceum If osianum, was founded 
in L5G9, owing its name to Stanislaus Howua, 
Bishop of Er inland, who established a Jesuit 
college at Bi (iiinsbci’g in 1565 The insti tution 
died out caily in the nineteenth century, but 
waa rcdstnbhshed in 18IS at the instigation of 
Prince Joseph of Hohcnzollern by a cabinet 
older or King Frederick William III of Puiasia 
The faculties of theology nnd philosophj' alone 
are leprcacntcd, the institution numbering only 
a dozen instructors and about 40 students. 
The librmy contains 25,000 volumes, and the 
annual expenditures amount to about 815,000. 

U T. 

BRAY, THOMAS (1656-1730). — Founder 
of charity schools and parochial Hilaries in 
England and tho British colonies j barn in 
Shropshire (1656) and educated at Oswestry 
School and Oxford, took orders in the Churcn 
of England; in 1095 appointed by the Bishop 
of London (Compton) as hia Commissary for 
church business in Maryland. While en¬ 
gaged in seeking for missionaries for work in 
Maryland, he found it ncccs&ary to equip 
eclcotecl candidates with books, anti obtained 
the help of several bishops in providing libraries 
for tho cleigy in that colony. lie next pro¬ 
jected a scheme for establishing similar pnio- 
ohifll libraries in every rural deanery through¬ 
out England and Wales. Bruy’s first colonial 
library was established at Annapolis m 1697— 
1608 lie advocated the establishment of 
a Protestant congregation for the Propaga¬ 
tion of tho Faith in North America, i.e an 
Anglican organization for missionary work, 
with purposes analogous to tho congregation 
de propaganda fide of the Homan Catholic 
Chuich. State aid not being foithconung for 
this enterprise, Bray laid a plan for the estab¬ 
lishment of a voluntary society, which became 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl¬ 
edge (q o) Tho first sketch of the objects of 
this Society — which included chanty schools, 
the establishment of parochial libraries at home 
Qnd abroad, and missions both to colonists nnd 
natives—was submitted by Bray to a small 
meeting, Mar 8, 1698-1690 In 1699 Bray 
sailed for Maryland, bub subsequently returned 
to England to enrry out bis larger plans for 
missionary work In 1701 he obtained from 
King William a charter for tlic mcoiporation of 
the Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel 
\q a.), IIo was thus the fatner of the two oldest 
societies of the Chuich of England, In 1700 his 
efforts led Parliament to pass an Act " for the 
better preservation of Parochial Libraries in 
England" Ho devoted himself till his death 
in 1730 to tho organization of charity schools in 
England, the foundation of clerical libraries, 
and the provision of schools for the negroes 111 
North America, The charity schools {q») 
which Bray wag chiefly instrumental in cstab- 
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lishine In England were the outcome of a wave 
of educational enthusiasm which especially 
influenced the High Church party in the Church 
of England During the fir at 30 years of 
the eighteenth century, they rapidly increased 
m number, and received the warm support of 
Joseph Addison [q i».) and other friends of reli¬ 
gious toleration and sooial refoim, The prog¬ 
ress of tho movement, however, was arrested, 
partly by tho collapse of the political in¬ 
fluence of the High Church party after tho 
death of Queen Anno, and partly by the igno¬ 
rance and incompetence of many of the teachers 
chosen for service in the schools. A largo 
number, however, or the charity schools estab¬ 
lished at this period have continued their work 
to the present day, though all of them have been 
reorganized and placed upon a new financial 
and educational bQsis, through tho reforms in 
English elementary education since 1848 

M. E S. 
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BRAZIL, EDUCATION IN —Brazil, re¬ 
public; population, 19,910,640 (estuunted 1007). 
Capital, Rio de Janeiro; population, 811,265. 
In 189Q the population was composed as fol¬ 
lows' 6,302,198 whites; 4,038,495 M6tis; 
2,097,420 negioes; 1,295,790 Indians. 

Historical,— The history of Brazil as a depend¬ 
ency of the ciown of Portugal covers a period of 
three centuries, beginning with the arrival of 
Pedro Alvarez. Cabral, who took possession of 
the country m the name of the King or Portugal 
in 1500, and ending with the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence in 1S22. During this colonial period, 
the Church and religious outers established 
schools and missions of flic same character as 
those in the neighboring Spanish colonics A 
few zealous missionariea penetrated to the 
intcuoi of the country, but, ns a rule, the ciTovts 
of jnissionancs and teachers were limited to the 
const region 

A memorable event in the later history of the 
colony wns the arrival of King John of Portugal, 
who with Lhc royal family fled before the ad¬ 
vancing aimy of Napoleon and sought refuge 
in his American possessions The presence of 
the Portuguese couit gave peculiar prestige to 
Rio de Janeiro, and the influence of the King 
excited an interest in intellectual ptiisiiits 
Recalled to his kingdom in 1812, he left his 
historical library as a souvenir of his exile, and 
this became the nucleus of the great libraiy at 
Rio do Janeiro, 

When the King returned to Portugal he left 
Ilia eldest son Dom Pedro a a regent of Brazil, 


and tho following year the independence of the 
country was proclaimed with Doin Pedro as 
constitutional Emperor In 1831 ho abdicated 
in favor of his son Pedro, then a child of 0 
years of age. A regency was formed, but the 
majority of tho prince was early declared, and 
in 1840 he began his reign, which continued till 
the Republic was proclaimed Under the 
leadership of this remarkable sovereign a iaw 
was passed (1871) providing for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves The final extinc¬ 
tion or slavery was due to an u resistible popular 
movement, above 200,000 slaves were freed by 
private owners; twostatea, then called provinces, 
Maranhao and Ceara, emancipated their slaves 
before the system was abolished throughout 
the land by a unanimous vote of Piirlianient. 
May 13, 1888, and the nation made a graiul 
forward movement in the cause of humanity 
and liberty. 

By the constitution adopted in 1824 Brazil 
wns organized as n confederacy of twenty Blntes 
and one federal diBlnct in which the capital, 
Rio do Janeiro, is situated. Each state was 
given control of elementary and secondary 
education, but tho direction of higher education 
throughout the country and thcciitnc control of 
education in tho federal district were reserved to 
the federal govern merit. 

In 1827 a law was passed authorizing the 
establishment of public primary schools in all 
the cities and towns and most populous places 
in the country. But little piogicss was made 
in the application of the law, even m the cities. 
The fust decisive step in the matter was taken 
in 1051, when the Chamber of Deputies gave 
full power to the government to reorganize the 
system of clcmontniy education ill the federal 
district. This action was lendmed clTccLivo by 
a decree of Feb 18, 1854, and from this 
time public educntion has mnde progicss m the 
capital and in the coast stales, ancl has been 
giaduaily extended in the states of the interior, 
following the lines of railroads, of which tho first 
was opened to traffic in the ycai the decree wns 
issued 

Present System —The transition from a 
monarchy to a republic wns followed by the 
adoption of a new constitution (1890) which 
reaffirmed Lhc existing provisions regai d- 
ing educntion and declared blither that pri¬ 
mary education should be lice and secular 
Tho central administration of education was 
organized under a cabinet officer, at picsenl 
tho Minister of tho Interim, who beais also 
the title of Minister of Public Instruction 
During this revolutionary and organizing period 
tlieic was a strong centralizing tendency oi 
disposition to increase federal control, blit the 
states jealously guarded their constitutional 
lights While, however, each fltnta acta inde¬ 
pendently in respect to primary education, 
there is them cticafly, at Jenst, an approach to a 
common school system throughout the republic), 
State control is exercised by a superintendent 
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or director, assisted by general inspectors; local even in the capital arises from the vory irregu- 
flahool committees arc formed for cities and lar attendance which it seems impossible to 
districts, local inspectors are generally cm- prevent, notwithstanding the fact that 15 school 
ployed; courses of study and tho qualifications inspector aic engaged in the city service, 
of teachers p,nd the mode of their appointment A somewhat marked feature of this municipal 
are determined by official regulations, and in all system is tho absence of higher primary schools 
the states primary schools arc supported by which are flourishing in several other cities and 
state and municipal appropriations. Several especially so at St, Paul, This is an iinpor- 
or the states have made education compulsory, tnnt matter because the higher puinary schools 
and in St. Paul a law was passed in 1895, afford pupils an adequate preparation for tho 
fixing penalties for failme to comply with this primary noimal schools to which candidates 
requirement. On account, however, of fcho arc admitted at 15 years of age Will la want- 
widely scattered population, the indifference mg in this important intermediate grade, Rio 
of parents, and the consequent inability to is well supplied with secondary schools, public 
enforce the compulsory provision, it has been and private, and there is also a highly developed 
generally disregarded. At present efforts me professional or trade school maintained by tho 
being mndo to give effect to the principle in the city, The latter is a boaiding school with 
federal district and in the states of St, Paul separate departments for boys niul girls, and 
and Mmas is completely gratuitous. The boys nic ad- 

Thc primary school where fuLly organized mitted at 12 years of age, after passing tluongh 
comprises two divisions, the elementary pri- tho primary school, and arc taught cabinet 
innry for pupils 7 to 13 years of age, and the making, carpentry, and punting, Girls tiro 
higher primary for pupils 13 to 15 The couiso admitted at. 7 years of age, and receive pi Unary 
of study f ot the elementary primaries includes instruction before entering upon the industrial 
the Portuguese language; the inctiic system, training, which includes eh ess in liking, cmbroid- 
elements of geography and histoiy, especially cry, and cooking From the fact that piofcr- 
of Brazil; introductory lessons in physical cnee is given to orphans in selecting from 

science and natural history, mural and civic applicants for vacancies in the gills' depart- 

instraction; drawing, elements or music; gym- ment, the latter has become a kind of orphan 
nasties and military exercises, manual training asj'hini, 

for hoys, and nccdlcwoik fai giiis; practical Training of Teachers —Normal schools arc 
ideas of surveying. The course for tho higher maintained in all the states of Brazil Lind, ns n 

primaries adds to the above studies olomcnts of iule, arc situated in tho chief cities and pio- 

riencli; higher arithmetic, elementary algebra; videcl wiLh truly pnlnhal buildings. The 
gcflinctiy and tngonomctiy, elements o[ physi- theory of piofessionnl training is highly dcvcl- 
cal science mid natural history ns applied to oped, and the normal schools aic prugicssivc 

industries, agriculture, hygiene, elements of and Ehoiough The course of instruction and 

national law and political economy, diawing, training covers 4 years, including work m 
urnauusntal, moriicuuctil, nnd to popup hie ill the pi notice school The normal school at 

This wide range of studies must be logarded St Pnul comprises a maternal school, a 

rather as the expression of a liberal purpose in primaiy school for both sexes, complement ary 
Lcspcct to popular education than of Actual or higher primary schools, nnd two normal 
achievements in the brief period of primary aeebons, one foi men, the other for women 
instruction The higher primary schools, and The normal school at Rio was limited to women 

the trade and commercial schools, which aio until 1000, when the examination was thrown 

usually correlated with Lhc primary schools, open to young men also, 

nfford opportunity for adapting the programs Tho pcdngagium is a national institution 

to the age and mental capacity of pupils, cicnted primarily to cany out the i dorms in 

It was undoubtedly the intention to make education initiated by Benjamin Constant, 

the school system of the federal disti ict n model but it lun bceotnc a general center of influence 
for the several states, and to a certain tlcgroa compiehcnding hi its scope nil doctrines and 
this purpose has been i call zed. Tho capital grades nf education The institution pub- 
citv has many elementary primary schools, liabcs n magazine entitled Rcvisla Pcdagogica, 
well graded and admirably equipped. In a and other works relating to educational mattcis, 
few schools, which are maintained as models. It bolds evening sessions fot disseminating 
boys and girls arc taught together, but, na a mlc information respecting agricultural science, 
the schools arc for boys exclusively or for gills pedagogy, natural history, and inoial nnd civic 
exclusively. The latter number L tO as against education, ns well as conventions of literary 
52 schools for boys, a difference probably men and well-known professors, It is located 
arising from the fact that tho majority of boys in the building of the Academia Brazilian! tlo 
begin their education in the preparatory classes Lclras, founded to foster the national language 
of acdondary schools The race prejudice anti literature, 

appmcutly docs not exist, ns both white and Auxiliary Agencies — Besides the publia 

colored childien are found in the same classes schools maintained by the states, there are 

The chief difficulty in the conduct of the schools many schools established by the religious orders, 
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which. lifiVQ exorcised a marked influence upon 
publia education. In Sfc Paul the official 
regulations for tho conduct of the schools and 
t|ic piogrnms oT instruction bcai tlio impicsa 
or the Paulist fathers, who hnvo bean active m 
the gcncL'ul cause of education In the same 
state them aro many foicign schools, espe- 
cndly Italian, some of wlucli are independent 
and others aro supported by Italian societies. 
Their main object is to preserve and foster 
devotion to Italy, but except for a slight sur¬ 
veillance by the Brazilian authorities, they aro 
110 L intcifered with, 

Secondary Education,—Secondary schools 
maintained by public funds and controlled by 
public authorities aro found in the chief citing 
of Brazil^ but private secondary schools, secular 
and clerical, arc preferred by the majority 
oT the people who arc able to give their children 
liberal education This is due in part to reli¬ 
gious sentiment* hut more pm ticulmly to tho 
fact that the piiyate colleges arc boarding 
schools, gene 1 ally situated in the country, 
and thcrcfoic they attiacl; the pationago of 
the great rural propnotoia 

The national gymnasium of Bio de Jancno, 
which is under the direction of the federal gov¬ 
ernment, and the state college of St Paul 
arc tho highest types of public secondary schools 
in Brazil. They rue well organised, and offer 
extensive courses of study. Tho program 
of the national gymnasium, which may bo 
taken as a model, is arranged for 7 years, and 
includes Uvo modern languages, i q, Picnch and 
either German or English, which are pursued 
throughout the course, 9 years' study of 
Latin., and 3 _ of Greek. The Portuguese 
language and lilciaturc arc studied from the 
first to the seventh year. The program js 
equally extensive on tho side of mathematics 
and tho sciences Pupils may enter the insti¬ 
tution between the ages of 11 and 14, and those 
wlio finish tho com go and successfully pasa the 
rcquiied examinations lcccivc the diploma of 
graduation which admits them to the higher 
institutions Tins is a privilege of all tho pub¬ 
lic secondary institutions and of the private 
colleges that submit to government inspection. 
The public coinmcicinl school of Rio de Janeiro 
corresponds to the modern secondary or com¬ 
mercial high schools of tho United iStates. 

The General Situation — Tn general it may 
he aaul that the basis of a comprehensive system 
of education hub been laid in every state of the 
republic. At the same time, little pi ogress 
hrv? been made outside of the chief cities and 
the surrounding districts This is indicated 
from the fact that only about 3 per cent of 
the total population of Brazil attend school 
The causes of this backward condition aro to 
be found in the vast extent of the countrjr, tho 
tropical climnte of the larger portion, and the 
mixed character of the population. The 
Portuguese present the axtrernes of high culture 
and apathetic ignorance, and tho Indians and 


negroes show the samo traits m Brazil as in 
the United Stales Tho latter aic rcpicscntcd 
in the list of graduates from sccondaiy srhools 
by some lcally brilliant students , but, in gen¬ 
eral, they help to swell the mass of the illiterate 
Thus far the piovision for popular education 
lias been the work of leadcis unsupported by 
public sentiment or customs, at the piescnt 
time there arc nulicalions that Lhc people 
themselves arc awakening to the importance 
or the subject One sign of this interest ia 
found in Lhc recent endeavor on the part of 
the bureau or gencial statistics to secure com¬ 
plete returns of primaiy mul secondary educa¬ 
tion ttuoughout Lhc lepublic, 

Fiom the report of this investigation it 
appears that in 1908 there were 1815 public 
municipal schools, 7089 public schools under 
state control and inosLly in the smnllei Lou ns 
and villages, and 2243 private schools, most of 
which wcic in the larger towns and cities. 
The state schools had n total eniollnicut of 
348,327 and an average attendance of 240,GDO, 
tile public municipal schools had an enroll¬ 
ment of 100,754 and an average attendance of 
09,432 Puvatc pnmnry schools had i\ total 
enroflinent of 110,841 and an average attend¬ 
ance of SlpOGG. Of the 327 institutions of 
secondary education 29 were public and 208 
private as ty contiol, the former had an enroll¬ 
ment of 4031 and tho latter 26,258, 

Commenting on these returns, the report 
gays.— 

11 In ilia cnao of Ihr Federal District, -where the popu- 
Iftiion la almost cnUvely urban, Uwtq ia a population of 
S5N.OOQ ami a school unroUnicuL of 01,033 (7 2 per rent], 
while Lhc StftLa of Alntuas, villi a population almost 
ns pirnt nnd with Lhe exception cf a fo\v ruiisL townB 
nltogcjthor rural, has a school p n roll men L of 14,092 
i 0 per cent]- Tho State of Perennibuto, iniJi n popu- 
nLlon almost entirely tuthI, uith lhe exception or Lhe 
capital, Ilc-cifc, lms a school enrol intent of 22,652, tho 
total population bane 1.310,COO ” 

Higher Education, — There is no university 
in Brazil, and higher education is represented 
by specialized faculties nnd technical schools, 
following the system advocated by the Ficnch 
revolutionary lendcis and long pcipetuatcd in 
Fiance by the Napoleonic System, 

The piincipnl faculty or school of medicine 
nnd pharmacy is located at the capital and 1 u\b 
the additional advantage of connection with 
the magnificent hospital of the Misciicordin, 
which offers unsurpassed advantages for clin¬ 
ical study and practice The two lcmnimiig 
schools of medicine and pharmacy arc situated, 
respectively, at Bahia mid Porto Alegic. The 
law faculties arc at St Paul and Pernam¬ 
buco The diplomas conferred by these sev¬ 
eral faculties entitle the recipients to practice 
the professions to which they pertain in any 
pait of Brazil 

The Polytechnic Institute at Rio de Janeiro 
offers a general course, which all students 
must attend, anrl five spccinl courses; students 
who pursue these and pass successful examina- 
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tiona may receive r degree of bachelor in physi¬ 
cal or .mathematical science, dt certificates as 
civil, mining, industrial, mechanical, or ftgri- 
cultural engine era The Bcliool of miuca, situ¬ 
ated at Ouro Pfeto in. tho state of Mines 
Gernes, educates engineers for mining and 
metallurgical works and for the vaiioua 
branches of civil engined! ng Tho plan of 
studies comprises a fundamental course and a 
special course Foi admission to the latter, 
tho candidates must present a certificate of 
efficiency in tho studies of the fundamental 
course of this school or piool ol similar studies 
in the polytechnic, military, Or iiiival schools, 
or in foreign schools whose grade is BimiUr 
Prom the most distinguished graduates in tho 
special course the government in empowered 
to send one or two, at the cost of tlie nation, 
to perfect their studies in the United States or 
Europe The government also provides for 
the training of military and naval officers 
by a graded senes of institutions including 
preparatory and secondary schools, and mili¬ 
tary and naval colleges The national academy 
of fine art a and the national institute of music 
at Rio dc Janeiro and the school of fine arts at 
Bahia are liberally supported from the public 
treasury The distinction which Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro enjoys A3 a center of scientific activity 
ia due, primarily, to the ^influence of Dom 
Pedro II. The Astronomical Obscivatory at 
the capital and the Historical, Geographical, 
and Ethnological Institute boar witness to the 
breadth of the Emperor's scientific interests, 
and have kept Brazil at the front in the scien¬ 
tific movement of the age. In like manner the 
national institute for the education of the deaf 
and dumb and the national institute for the 
blind established at Rio testified to the Em¬ 
peror's practical solicitude for the welfare of 
his subjects, and early brought Brazil into the 
humanltm inn movement that is n distinguish¬ 
ing mark of modem states, A. T S, 
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BREATHING. — Changes in tho rate and 
intensity of respiration arc important as emo¬ 


tional expressions (q.v.) The system of mua* 
clea controlling thu proccaaea of rebpiratum aro 
variously affected in various individuals by 
different degrees of emotion Fur therm ore, 
there are great individual diffci cnees in tho 
lmbits of respiration. Some persona respire 
through the use of their intercostal muscles, 
while others employ chiefly the muscles of tho 
diaphragm. iSucli activities as laughter nnd 
articulation arc intimately related to the mus- 
oular processes involved in respiration. 
Breathing is an involuntary form of activity, 
and consequently not oidinfmly considered ns 
an appropriate subject foi educational dis¬ 
cussion As an. important form of emotional 
expression it deserves moic attention than it 
has had, and as n form of activity which ia 
readily modified by individual training it 
should he treated as worthy of definite cultiva¬ 
tion and control. 
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Behwke, E„ and EtiOwne, L The Child's Voice; its 
Treatment nt Iiegnrtl to After Development* (Now 
York) 

Bremen, M. tJcber die Brdealung bchi-ndertcr Nasen- 
fllmiiTUr 101 e(loBek 6 ei jScJmffcmdtm (HixmbtiTn, 

1800 j 

Cnni-iH, E* C Children 'g Voices, How Harmed and 
Hew lldpid. (New York, 1805) 

Mackenzie, Sin Moubll, Hynie He of the Vocal Organa, 
(Now York, lflflD ,) 

Terms, V. H. Science and Art of Breathing (New 
York) 

BREATHING EXERCISES, — Special ex¬ 
ercises designed to increase lung capacity liavo 
occupied a large place in the various systems 
of light gymnastics. Among the many forms 
of breathing exorcises advocated, the most 
commonly used are (a) simple breathing with 
emphfisia upon coatnl or diaphragmatic move¬ 
ments, (6) deep inspiration followed by hold¬ 
ing the breath as long as possible, (c) deep 
breathing; accompanied by arm movaments, 
mainly elevations; (d) deep bicathinn prac¬ 
ticed with small tube held between tlie lips 
for the purpose of raising intrapulmonic proa- 
sure and thereby dilating all the air vesicles; 
(c) forced mspiintion followed by forced expira¬ 
tion into gpirarnctei 

The advantages claimed for breathing exer¬ 
cises ai o increased lung capacity, chest develop¬ 
ment, and fortification against consumption 
and other disease* of the lungs A hotter 
understanding of the physiology of exercise 
has brought about a change oi methods in 
teaching breathing exercises The labored 
breathing tm tilt mg from vigorous or even 
moderate cxciciso in untrained persons gave 
the impression that tins condition wt\^ caused 
by insufficient lung capacity, but the difficulty 
lies chiefly in the hemt, which fails in such cases 
to adapt itself quickly to tho need for rapid 
circulation of blood through the lungs. Res¬ 
piratory efficiency is boat secured by general 
vigorous exercise which increases the functional 
activity of the heart and lungs 
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Under these condition a tho amplitude and 
rapidity of respiration arc augmented auto¬ 
matically in response to a physiological need 
for increased absorption of oxygon and elimi¬ 
nation of carbon dioxide. Very littlo benefit 
lesultg from the practice of voluntary deep 
breathing exercises _ unless accompanied bv 
fairly vigorous exercise, because the blood will 
not absorb more oxygon from the nir in the 
lungs unless more oxygen is needed in the 
muscles as a result of increased activity. The 
greatest Yiihia in breathing exercises is in aid¬ 
ing the gradual readjustment of the respiration 
ancl circulation after vigorous exercise winch 
CCQSC3 abruptly G L M. 
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Diaiiar. E, M Americanized Physical Cuttura (Mead- 
villc, Pn , 1SQ2.) 

Call, A. P Power throuah Reposts, (Boston, 1H02 ) 
Motion for }{eaUh itm<I Grace 

BREMEN, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN — See Gbiiman Empire, Educa¬ 
tion in 

BRENAU COLLEGE — CONSERVATORY, 
GAINSVILLE, GA — Founded in IS7S as 
the Georgia Baptist Seminary for Young 
Ladies, In 1980 it became n private pro¬ 
prietary school for girls Primary, prepara¬ 
tory, collegiate, and fine arts departments are 
maintained, Students arc admitted by cer¬ 
tificate of an approved school or by examina¬ 
tion with rcquiromcnta equivalent to about 
8 points of high school work. Eight 
degrees are conferred on the completion of 
tile appropriate courses The callegG has a 
faculty of li instructors 

BRENZ, JOHANN (1499-1670). — A prom¬ 
inent educator of the German Reformation 
period. He was born in Weil in Sunbia and 
educated for the piles thood, but aa early as 
1522 joined the party of Luther His work 
for the erection mid reorganization of schools, 
both lower and higher, in Wiirteinberg was 
of great value. He wrote A large catechism 
(Catechunuts pia et vtih explications illuslratun, 
1551), nnd helped to draw up the Wiirteinberg 
School Regulation of 1550, one of the most 
important and most widely imitated German 
school regulations in tho sixteenth century 
It provided for a complete school system under 
state control. (Consult bibliography in MerU, 
Bus iSc/mhreeen der deulschen- Reformation, 
p 82) 

BREREWOOD, EDWARD (d. 1613) — 
Mathematician and antiquary, wna the son 
of a wot glover at Chester, and was educated 
in grammar learning in that city Pic was of 
Brnaenose College, Oxford, and took his M.A. 
degree in 1690. In 1600 Brerewood wite 
appointed First Professor of Astronomy in 
Gresham College, London. Wood (Alhnx. Oxon 


cd. 1815, Vol II, coL 139) says* " Ho was ever 
most ready in private, either by conference or 
writing, to instruct others, repairing unto them, 
if they were desirous of his instruction m any 
doubtful points of learning, within the ample 
circuit af his deep apprehension " 

Bi ere wood wrote a number of books, which 
relatively to the times may count ns considerable 
research. Amongst these were treatises on the 
Sabbath (1030) and a Declaration of the Patri¬ 
archal Government of the Ancient Church (Oxford, 
1041) Ho wrote Latin comment rules on the 
first four books of Aristotle's Ethics (Oxlbid, 
1G40) Ilia more educational works were tho 
following : — 

1 . Dg Pohrlenbus el preilia vclerum lium- 
morum, eoTUTnqne cum rcccnrioribiis collalione, 
(London, 1614) This had the honor of being 
incorpoiatecl in the great Folygot Bible of 
Brian Walton, 1057, and also in the Cntici 
tfacn, 1600, edited by John Pearson, Anthony 
Scatter good, and Francis Gouldman. 

2 Enquiries touching the Diversities of Lan - 
gauges and Religions through the chief parts of 
the World (London, 1614.) 

3 Ehmenla Logicae in graliam studiosae 
awenhihs m acdt/emtrt Oxaniatia (London, 
1614.) 

4 . Tiaclahis duo: quorum primus cat dc 
mcleons, ffccundiw de vento, (Oxford, 1631.) 

F. W 

BRESLAU, SILESIA, THE ROYAL UNI¬ 
VERSITY OF.— One of the few German univer¬ 
sities that does not include in ita titlo tho name 
of a ruler; it owes its present status to n consoli¬ 
dation effected in 1811 under King Frederick 
William III of Prussia of the University of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, established in 1500, and the 
LcopoJdimschc Vmm siltltin Ercslau, founded in 
1702 by a "golden” bull of tho Emperor Leopold 
I. The latter institution awed its origin to n 
Latin school organized in the city of Breslau in 
1638 in connection with a Jesuit mission, the 
school being in the course or tune transformed 
into a gymnasium. Before its consolidation with 
the University of Frankfort-on-thc-Odcr and its 
consequent reorganization, the University of 
Broslmi performed the functions of a Catholic 
theological aemmaiy, but later became the 
first university in Prusaia to include faculties 
of both Catholic and Protestant theology In 
addition it coinpiisea the remaining traditional 
faculties of law, medicine, and philosophy, de¬ 
riving much of its importance from the iact 
that it is located in the intellectual center of 
eastern Germany Breslau is especially well 
supplied with clinics, ancl alao devotes consider¬ 
able attention to instruction in agriculture A 
tochnologiant school is being organized in the 
city. The uni varsity library includes 350,000 
volumes and 3700 manuscripts, while the city 
library contains 160,000 volumes and 4300 
manuscripts, Tha univeisity is also closely 
associated with the Royal Archives, the official 
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depository Tor the records of Silesia, containing 
at piescnt about 85,000 documents The mi¬ 
nimi budget nppi oxinifttcs §175,000 Among 
former piufouois of eminence maybe mentioned 
Stobbcni law, Purkinjo, Cohnlicim, and Foerstcr 
in medicine, Stenzcl mul Neumann in history, 
Wcsfcphal in elnasicnl philology, von dor 
llngcri, Hoffmann von FallerslcbcHj Gustav 
Frey tag (i/.u), Ifcmrich Rllckeifc in Germanic 
philology, Kolbing in English philology, Dun- 
sen in chomistiy, ICirahhoff (r;,u) in physics, 
Gopperfc in botany, Colin in bacteriology 
Fiom the standpoint of student attendance 
it is the fifth Digest university in Germany, 
being exceeded only by Berlin, Munich, Lcip- 
sup;, and Bonn, During the wmtci semester 
of 1900-1910 there wcie enrolled 2339 students, 
distributed follows theology 3-JO (of thrso 
there wcie about three times as many m Catho¬ 
lic ns in Protestant theology), law5G0, medicine 
-114, philosophy 1036. In addition there were 
LQO auditors enrolled, R, T, 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE. 
— An aignmxation which originated in Hol¬ 
land m the fouiteenth century, and had the 
gicatcst influence in religious and educa¬ 
tional reform, Tho ovclni arose as a reaction, 
against the decline and moral luxnosa of tho 
clorgy and the begging orders Its orig¬ 
inal purpose was to luuta together men of piety 
in one house m ordci to leduce the expenses 
of living by contributing to a common fund. 
The lucinbcia wcie not bound by vows ov viilc> 
They woia clones extra reiigumcm (not bound 
by religious vows) Self-restraint, humility, 
and love were demanded from all, but any 
member could leave when he pleased The 
man who inspired the establishment of the 
order was Gerhard Cfvoolc Born at Deventer 
of wealthy family in 1340, he studied at Pans, 
and on returning to his home was intrusted 
with a mission ta tlw Pope at Avignon. As a. 
lewaid he was piescnted with two lich pre¬ 
bends nt Cologne, which he used to live tho 
ordinary irresponsible life of the clergy of tho 
tuna, and bccanio known moie for bis foppish¬ 
ness than anything else In 1374 lie wns sud¬ 
denly converted, and sought the advice of the 
mystic Ruysbroek As a result he lenounced 
his worldly possessions, surrondcietl his houte ta 
the use of poor women who wished to conse¬ 
crate themselves to the sei vice of God, and, ic- 
seiving but oneioom Tor himself, lie retiled to 
a life of inward spiritual meditation. In 1360 
lie came out fioin hh retirement and began to 
preach throughout Holland in the vernacular, 
attacked the abuses of tho clergy, and soon 
gamed a large apinLunl following His labors, 
curried on amid great opposition, were cut 
short by his death m 1381, During Ms icthc- 
ment Gt'ooto hnd read assiduously It was in 
order to satisfy his need of material that ho 
exchanged Msa and hived poor scholars wIid 
flacked to the school at Deventer to copy them, 


and was also assisted by men "of good will," 
lay and ecclesiastic, Among these was Florcn- 
tius Rndcwynms, himself a graduate of the 
Univeisity of Prague, mul attached to the 
Chui ch of St. Lcbuinus at Deventer, In 1371 
Floroiitius made the suggestion that the ropjush 
should place their earnings in a common fund 
and live together With some reluctance, since 
lie feared tho opposition of the mendicant 
orders, Grootc agreed, and a timl wns made 
Florcntius gave his house lot this purpose, and 
soon another was added Here the copyists 
lived together and followed a regular routine, 
dividing their time between writing and praying 
and discussing questions of loligious moment, 
To these discussions ( collationcs) many citizens 
revolted, until it became nccessaiy to hold them 
in the open. Tho gicutest ahihty was shown 
in the copying of Mss , not only of sacied hut 
of literary and classical content, with the re¬ 
sult that the price of Mss went down at that 
period Gregory XI approved of the order, 
and soon mnny houses were established in Die 
Ncthm lands and Germany 
To this account, aa so far given, all authorities 
agice. Some doubt was, however, cast on the 
educational work and influence of the Bietlnen. 
It was claimed for ft time that the ouloi 1 under¬ 
took educational activity from its oiigin. But 
K Ilirach in the Rcalcnzyklopudic fw Proles- 
lantischc Tkeoloqic mid Kirche (2d ed.) not 
only attacked this view, but denied that the 
Dicthrcn exorcised any influence nt all on 
education, IIin argument, however, mats on 
but one authority, who lifts been proved to be 
incorrect HiVfach points out that Lhe mis¬ 
take arose through the confusion of Florendua 
Itodogmus, who hnd charge of the school at 
Deventer, with FlorentiiiR lift dewy mug, tho 
friend of Cuootc It is highly probable, how¬ 
ever, that the two xvorc one and the same mnn, 
In any case there is the authority of Erasmus, 
Mclnnchthon, Bndiua, HuschUis, aud many 
obhera, ns well aa the title Fuihes Scttolarcs , by 
which the Brethren wcie also known, to prove 
that they were associated xvith the education 
of northern Europe; but this connection was a 
late development. 

At the time of the foundation of the order 
the schools in the Notlieilands and Germany 
wero of three types, monastic or cathedral, 
parish, and municipal schools Pool bcholivTB 
camo from a distance, and had to cndiuc the 
gicatcst lmidships to maintain themselves 
by begging and mcmol xvoik, Among them 
xveic many who could make no propped in the 
scholastic disciplines a.ncl nbitiusc disputations 
of the time through inability to read or write. 
Furthermore, the school mndc no attempt to 
exercise any moral control over their pupils, 
xvith the mauit that they ran riot. It xvas in 
the latter direction that the Brethren first 
turned then* attention. In older to enable tho 
poor scholars to maintain themselves, they pro¬ 
vided them with the work of copying Mbs., 
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and hostels (q v ) were opened for them, they 
looked carefully after the moral welfare of their 
clmi ges To the backwnid they gave tuition to 
enable them lo benefit by the school work. 
Many of these tutors became so able that thoy 
were invited to teach in the schools, with the 
result that their influence among the pupils was 
extended Thus, while they had no schools of 
then own, fcho Brethren took a deep interest in 
the schools at Deventer, Zwolle, Utrecht, 
Groningen, Gouda At Deventer, for example, 
Siiithiiis, the tcachci of Ei nsinus, was a member 
of the order; at Zwolle, Cele r the rector, while 
not a member, stood in intimate relations with 
the Brethren At the latter place the Brethren 
had two houses, one for oldci boys who taught 
in the lower school, and one for poor boys whoso 
studies and moral training they supervised 
Soon the success of tho Brethren attracted 
attention, and they were invited to take full 
charge of schools or to open now institutions. 
Thus the Brethren wore summoned from Delft 
to Utreeht, from Hcrzogenbugch to Nijmegen, 
while tho school at Ilerzogcnbusch was taught 
by Brethren called from Zwolle, in 1160 thoy 
opened a scliao at Biusanls, Stnndonkh, 
at one time lector of tho University of Pans, 
opened 4 schools under the charge of tho 
order (Louvmn, Mechlin, Cambray, and Valen¬ 
ciennes). Thus by the end of the fifteenth 
century tile whole of the educational system 
of northwestern Eiuope was under the in¬ 
fluence of the Brethren. Buschius enumerated 
50 schools m 1470, 

The educational influence of the Brethren 
cannot bo too highly valued In their woik 
were blended togcthci fchostiivings of northern 
Europe foi lcligious reform and tho litcraiy 
icnai usance of the South From them ciuno 
the ideal of the "cultured Christian gontlom n,” 
who combines n love for literature with mystic 
devotion {pietan hlcrata) In place of the old 
scholastic] domination they introduced a marc 
liberal curriculum; m place of the previous un- 
oignnizcd and uncontrolled assembly of pupils 
under constantly changing teachers, they estab¬ 
lished the School as it is now known. The best 
ac eon lit of a school under the management of 
the Brethren comes from Sturm's rcpoit to tho 
Magistiatos nt Strnssburg in 1538 Sturm had 
himself been a pupil at the school in Li&go 
Tho school had a rector who divided the Bcholms 
into classes which wgic placed under clnss 
teachers) the upper classes usually were taught 
by specialists: he pi escribed the leadings for 
each class, and looked after the general progress, 
moral nnd intellectual, of the pupils The 
classes were further subdivided into declines or 
groups of ten under the chargo of monitors, 
The masters were among the beat teachers of 
the day. In addition to the Brethren^ men 
of distinction wcie summoned fioin Pans and 
Prague universities, and. since the schools wcie 
always well attended and the salaries weic good, 
there was introduced a stability and continuity 


in the lives of teachers and taught Among 
these teachers may be mentioned Regius, 
Sintlnus, Cole, Macropedius, and Despauteiius, 
Lhc author of a grammar which for two cen¬ 
turies aupcisedcd that of Alexander de Villa 
Dei (gy). The lower classes were sometimes 
taught by senior students. The schools were 
divided into two sections, elementary, lor 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, and 
classical, for Greek, rhetoric, dialectic, and 
other humanities Even modern subjects, 
such as history and geography, were introduced 
There were from six to eight classes ill each 
school Tile discipline was rigoious, but good 
woik and conduct received recognition in the 
shape of prizes, Demosthenes, Plato, and 
Aristotle in Greek, Cicero, Crcbar, Vergil, and 
Horace in Latin were included in the readings, 
while consi dci able attention was paul to the 
Scriptures A piny of Terence was pcifotmed 
by the pupils "Nor do I see/ 1 says Sturm. 
n how that infrequency of studies can be avoided 
and removed throughout Germany except by 
an education of this typo in curly youth." And 
the Brcthien were successful m inaiigiirating 
a leform winch is comparable lo that of Arnold 
at Rugby, and certainly lmd a greater influence 
Scarcely a name can be mentioned among the 
northern European scholais who was not af¬ 
fected directly or indirectly by them—Thomas 
fr ICcinpis, Rudolf Agricoin, Buschius^ Erasmus, 
Stuim, to mention only the more important 
From Holland their schools spi cad to West¬ 
phalia, and thence over the Rhine to Alsace, 
where the flourishing towua of Schlcttstadt and 
Strnasburg became important centers of cul¬ 
ture on a religious basis (pi etas htcrola ) 

To sum up, the Bictliren cared for the poor 
scholars, introduced grading of schools, new 
textbooks, the Renaissance studies, copying and 
later printing of books, the elements of modern 
subjects, and more or less permanent instruction 
in the schools The introduction of punting 
took away a considctnblc source of icvenue from 
tho houses of the Brethren, while the Refor¬ 
mation dealt a deathblow to their activities 
Their houses were shut lip, then schools either 
declined or were taken over by municipalities 
By the seventeenth century nearly all had 
disappeared; the last of all, the s house of tho 
Brethren At Emmerioh, continued until lflli 

I. L K. 
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BRIDGES, NOAH —A school master of tho 
seventeenth century lie liad studied at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Took B.C.L. in 1640, nnd 
was Clerk of Parliaments nfc Oxfoid, I643-1G44. 
In 1653 ho kept a pnvate school at Putney, 
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whcrcj ho says in his prospcotuB, “ is taught the 
Greek and Latin tongues; also arts and sciences 
Mathematical!, viz , Arithmetic, Fair Writing, 
Merchants' Accounts, Geometry. Trigonom¬ 
etry, Algo bra, etc." His school was there¬ 
fore a private grammar school, with a leaning 
to wlmt are called the “modern subjects" 
In the earlier private schools, ordinarily tho 
subjects taught wore those excluded from tho 
good public grammar school, e.g, writing, 
arithmetic The value of the private school 
for these subjects apparently induced good 
teachers to increase the ourriculum, so ns to 
encroach on the curriculum ol the public gram- 
mar school, and eventually to become com¬ 
petitors of tho endowed schools, and ibis notice¬ 
able that many of the improvements in teaahing 
of method in the English schools were initiated 
in these pnvnte schools In 1053 Bridges 
published his Vulgar Arilhmelique “peculiarly 
fitted," aa ho claimed, “for merchants and 
tradesmen, made useful for nil men., familiar 
to the meanest capacity; and for the public 
good laid down in a school method “ Dc Mor¬ 
gan praises Bridges' book especially for its ex¬ 
plicit account of the modem method of division. 
Bridges also wrote on stenography and cryp¬ 
tography. F. W. 

BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, BRIDGE- 
WATER, VA —A coeducational institution 
owned and controlled by the Church of the 
Drcthien. Acftdcmio, collegiate, normal, musi¬ 
cal, and commercial departments are main¬ 
tained, The college courses leading to d&- 
grees arc bnsed on about 12 points of high 
school work Thcro is a faculty of 16 profes¬ 
sors and instructors, 

BRIDGMAN, LAURA (182D-1880), — The 
first deaf and blind person in tho United 
States to receive a formal education At the 
ago of IS months she lost sight and hearing. 
When 8 years old she was taken to the Pci- 
kins Institution for the Blind, find by means of 
the embossed letters she received, wilder 
the direction of Samuel G. Ilowo, a general 
literary education. She acquired soma shill in 
piano playing, and considerable dexterity in 
needlework and other household duties 

W- S, M. 

See Deaf-Blind, Education of. 
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IfAiisoN, Mahy Swtft Life and Education of Laura 
Bridgman* (Boston, 1870 ) 

Elliott, Maudes Howe Laura Bridgman. (Boston, 

looa) 

BRIGGS, HENRY (1501-1630). — A dis¬ 
tinguished mathematician, born at Halifax in 
Yorkshire, England, 1561, Ho was a scholar 
of St John's College, Cambridge, and took his 
M.A degree m 1585, Ho became First Pio- 
fcaaor of Geometry in Greaham College on its 
foundation in 1506 and m 1G20 became First Sn- 
vilian Professor of Geometry He was thus tho 


first professor in the first two professarshipa 
in geometry, established in England, Briggs is 
noteworthy as an opponent of nstrology in 
days when the subject was currently ac¬ 
cepted, lie recognized the value of Napier's 
work on Logarithms, in the making of prac¬ 
tical computations, ivncl in 1616 urged Napier 
to use a decimal base, cm which Napier 
acted Tho Arithmctica Lognnthmica of Briggs 
and of Vlacq in extension of Napier's tables 
has hold a unique position Mr. Ball is of 
opinion that the introduction of the decimal 
notation was duo to Dnggs. See the article on 
Ldgaiutjiws, F W. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG COLLEGE, LOGAN. 
UTAH. — Oponccl ill 1878 as a coeducational 
institution controlled by the Church of tho 
Latter-Day Saints, Preparatory, collegiate, 
normal, musical, business, domestic science, 
and mechanical arts couraes are offered. The 
work of the college ia open to graduates of the 
state district schools, or those who pass the 
necessary examination in the common school 
branches. No degrees are given, 

BRIGHTLAND, JOHN — The writer of A 
G] annuar □/ Ike, English Tongue . , making a 

compleai System of an English Education for 
the Use of the Schools of Great Biilain and Ire* 
land, (London, 1712) The significance of 
Briglitla-ncPa book consists in the lccognition 
that the study of Latin grammar was not con¬ 
sidered by him as necessary to the knowledges 
of English If Greek and Latui aie assumed 
aa necessary to the study of English grammar. 
Blight land argued that the greater part of 
mankind would be doomed to “spare ten or 
eleven years in learning dead languages/ 1 before 
beginning their own. Our language is indebted 
to Greek and Latin, but it is also indebted to 
Spanish, Italian, High and Low Dutch, French, 
Old (t.e. Anglo-Saxon), Welsh, Runic, Gothic, 
and Icelandic, but no one thinks it is necessary 
to acquire these before wo can begin English. 
The effect of the Port Royalists {qv.) can be 
traced on BrLghtland He not only treats of 
English grammar, but is also able to include a 
treatise an the Art of Pantry, so as to open up 
to Englishmen the ait of poetry, “ ns the 
Greeks and the Romans did ancl the French 
nation does at present 11 So, too, the English 
scholar, who has English grammar ns lua center 
instead of Latin and Greek, may bo led to 
rhetoric and logic, and Bri^htlnnd provides 
him with treatises on these subjects. The poet- 
laureate of Queen Anile's reign, N Tate, sup¬ 
plies a prefatory poem on the excellence of Mr 
Briglitlnnd's suggestions for an English educa¬ 
tion Tate suggests' — 

11 To Grecian. Hills our Youlh no more shall rorun, 
Supply’d with tlieso C as Lallan Springs at Homo " 

And Isaac BickerstnIT, Esq , declares in an 
Approbation that Bnghtland's English Gram- 
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mar has done that justice to our language 
which " till now, it never obtained " F, W, 

BRIGHTNESS —By the brightness of n, 
color sensation is meant technically its equality 
to a particular gray of the ^chromatic scriea 
(g u ), when its special color tone is abstracted 
from. An increasing degree of brightness of 
any color would correspond, therefore, with 
grays progressively approaching white, a 
decicasing brightness with grays progressing 
townid blnck One may have, thus, difleicnt 
colors of the same bnghtncss or the same color 
with different brightnesses, The physical cause 
of brightness is amplitude or extent of vibration 
of the other particles that give rno to the par¬ 
ticular eoioi (see Coloii Intensity'). Change 
in bnghtncss is usually accompanied by change 
in saturation (q,u ) 

References'— 

Baldwin's Dichopiaru a/ PJiifaaopFq/ end Pbi/c/wIcgi/i 
p, UO , also Art on Vision, 

IlaWEiJj., H. IV Amcnedh Textbook of Phuaiotogg, 
(Philadelphia, 1301 ) 

Scitarfeii. E, A Textbook of PhyzioIoQU, (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1 SOB-l OOO) 

BRINSLEY, JOHN (date of birth and 
death unknown),—The educational writer; to bo 
distinguished fiom lus aon ; John Bmisley, the 
well-known Yarmouth Puritan divine, Ho was 
educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, and 
graduated M A. m 1589. lie was headmaster 
of Ashby - d e -1 a-Z on eh school (Leicestershire). 
Willimn Lilly the nstrologci was cntcicd as a 
pupil in 1613 and records that the nuthois 
taught by Brinsley were, ScnleiUiae Pwerifes, 
Cato. Corded us, yEsop's Fables , Tully's Offices, 
Qvurs da Tmldins, Vergil, Horace, Camden’s 
Greek Grammar, Theogms, Homer's Iliad, and 
nn entrance into John UdnlVs Hebrew Grammar. 

Brinsley's chief work was tho Litdus Litcra- 
rius. or The Giamwcn School , published, first 
edition 1G12, second edition 1627 This work 
contains n complete account of the educational 
methods practiced in the English grammar 
schools of the time, from the lowest to the 
highest forms, and is the most important state¬ 
ment of t.lie details of school arrangements and 
organization Tor the study of Latin grammar, 
reading of authors, and composition of the 
Creek language, and school study of Hebrew 
for the first half of the seventeenth century 
A noteworthy feature of the Lucius Lilcrarius 
is the insistence on the teaching of English as 
well as Latin Brinsley's iccisans arc (L) be¬ 
cause it is the language which all sorts and 
conditions of lutm amongst uS must use in 
speech and writing, (2) purity and elegancy of 
our own language is a chief part of Lhe honor 
of our nation; (3) because of those who arc 
for a time trained up in dchools, there aio very 
few who piGcecd m learning, in comparison of 
them who follow' other callings. The outstand¬ 
ing fcatiuc of Brinsley’s method for the teach¬ 


ing oT Latin is a thorough drilling in tho pre¬ 
paratory steps for construing Pupils must 
always be familiarized with the subject matter 
of the Latin or Greek which they arc to bo 
required to construe. The 11 hard words 11 are 
to be given tho pupijs by tile master. Then 
the pupil is to inquire (with regard to the 
passage to be translated into English) lf who 
fipeaks, in Wliat place, what he speaks, or to 
wlmt ciul, when he speaks it, at what time it 
was, what went before in the sente nets nearest, 
what lolloweth next alter! n Then the pupil 
is to arrange, or to have an ringed for him py 
the mas tor, the Latin wouls in the grammatical 
order m/uc/i is required ly -Enplisfr construction. 
This is Brinsley’s distinctive doctrine of trans¬ 
lation, though it is not original to him, lor ho 
himself acknowledges he took it from Martin 
Crusius, a German grammarian lie calls tho 
order in Latin, an "artificial" order, u, au 
older determined by tho standards of tho " art" 
of the Homans, He insists that the pupil must 
transpose tho Latin words to make them take 
the order or English giammaticnl construction. 
Tina ho crdla the ff natural ,J order (natural, 
that is, to the pupil) Having obtained tho 
" natural" order, translation then ciut proceed 
verbatim. lie maintains that this method 
makes parsing easy and quickly develops trans¬ 
lation iib sight To help the pupil Brinsley 
devised "grammatical translations" foj tho 
Latin books read by tho pupil in tho curliest 
stagey viz Pneriles co)ifab]ihliui\cylae. Sen- 
(enliae Pucriles, Onto, CoidenW Dialogues, 
HSaop’s Fables, Tully's Lpisllcs, Tully’s Offices , 
together with the De Amicilia, De Scncclvte, 
Paradoxes , Ovid's de Trishbits , Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses, Vergil Of these, at any rate, the 
Cato, Vergil's JFcfonues, Corderuis' Dialogues, 
Tully’s Offices (Book I), Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(Book I), arc still extant. He further requires 
the pupil to be well acquainted with the best 
commentators on Vergil, IToiace, Penrius, 
Juvenal. Brinsley omits fiom lus list the 
classical historians, In Greek, Brinsley began, 
ns was usual, with tho Greek Testament, with 
which a translation was to be used, Latrn or 
English lie then proceeded to Isocrates, 
Thcognis, Ilcsiod, or Ilomer, Elementary He¬ 
brew was also required Disputations (q.u) 
were to be conducted m the Latm language on 
grammatical questions, Religious instruction 
musb be given m tho histoiics of the Bible and 
on the grounds of religion. Pupils must go to 
church and take down the substance of the 
sermon, which must afterwards be Written out 
in good Latin style, and, further, a brief repe¬ 
tition of tho whole Sermon be lUndc, " without 
book,” Brinsley also supplies chapter^ on 
school government, punishments, school times 
and reel cations, diversity of grammars, the 
relation of the schools to the umvei^ities, and 
a. very quaint chapter on " discouragement of 
Schoolmasters by unLhankfulncss of parents." 

Besides the Liiduj LiJerarius, Brinsley wrote: 


vol. i-—2 a 
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A Consolation for our Grammar Schooles, or 
A faithfull and most comfortable incouragement, 
for laying of a sure foundation of all good learn¬ 
ing in our SchoaZes, and for pra&peious building 
(hereupon More especially for all those of the 
mfe > Lour sori i and all ruder counlnes and places, 
namely for Ireland, TFafcs, Virginia mith the 
Summer Islands, and for their mo\ e speedie attain¬ 
ing of our English tongue by the same labour, 
that all may a peaks one and the same language. 
And mlhall, for the helping of all such as are 
desirous speedily to recover that •which they had 
formerlic got m the Grammar Schooles, and to 
proceed aright therein, for the peipeLuall benefit 
oj these our Nations and of Die Churches of 
Chnst, London, printed by Richard Field for 
Thomas Man, dwelling in Patcrnostei Row, 
nt the sign of the Talbot, 1022. (4to.) 

This is a vigorous appeal to all who have 
charge of schools to icsul the author 1 b Liuliis 
Liieramts, and goes over much or the same 
ground, But it contains an important Appen¬ 
dix, which gives a list of the school textbooks 
which Brinsley considers the best in each 
subject, F. W< 

References! — 

Abwsojr, J IV. Tiflrtcera a/ Modern Education . 
(Cambridge, 1005 ) 

Watson, Foatkiu The Enahsh Grammar Schools up 
lo lflt>0. (Cambridge, 1U09 ) 

BRISTED, CHARLES ASTOR (1820-1874). 
— Author, educated at Yale ColLego and at 
the University of Cambridge in England; 
author of Letters to Horace Mann and Five 
Years in an, Eupltah Umuersiti/. W. S. M. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO¬ 
CIETY — Tins organization was founded in 
1804 on the suggestion of a member of the 
Committee of the Religious Tiact Society, 
when the subject of the want of Bibles in 
Wales was bi ought up by a Welsh clergyman, 
llev Thomas Charles, The Society at onco 
succeeded in obtaining support for its object, 
to bung the Biblo within the icach of tho 
destitute of all lands. For this purposo the 
society has issued translations of the Bibla 
into about 350 languages and dialects of tho 
world. This sacicLy was tho parent of many 
othois in Eui ope and the United Slates 

Reference: — 

C\mon, W. Ilxatorg of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1901 ) 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SO¬ 
CIETY. — Au orgt\m/.[itum which arose out of 
a sncioLy founded by Joseph Lancaster (q,v ) 
and two of Ins supporters in ISOS “ for the pur¬ 
pose of alToiding education, procuring employ¬ 
ment, and ns far as possible to furnish clothing 
to the children of the poorer subjects oF King 
George III." This society was organized for 
two other purposes, which were, however, soon 
chopped. Thoro were soon attiacted to it 


men who had an earnest and intense interest 
in education and who were liberal in their 
religious views. They combined to suppoifc 
and spread the monitorial schools of Lancaster. 
Capital was raised, and subscriptions emne in 
from all parts. Lancaster was relieved of his 
duties at his school, and made a successful 
piopngandist tour of the British Islcg In 1810 
the financial suppoifc was increased, and men 
who were thou prominent in all walks of life 
joined the society, In 1811 the National 
Society for Educating the Poor m tho Prin¬ 
ciples of the Church {q u ) wqs established 
on a denominational bnsig, but failed to 
withdraw any support from the other society. 
From 1812 to 1814 the society was involved in 
qunrrcla with the shiftless Lancaster, and in 
1S14 the final separation with Lancaster took 
placo In the same year the title The British 
and Fdi eign School Society was adopted T1 \b 
society had now the_ patronage of the Crown, 
and enjoyed the active assistance of members 
of the Royal Family. The aim of the society 
was to encourage the formation of local com¬ 
mittees to found schoola, to train teachers for 
ail pmts of the world, to maintain the volun¬ 
tary basis, and nbove all to teach the Bible in 
the schools on undenominational lines The 
Soclefcy took over tho Borough Rond School 
which Lancaster had founded; a girls' school 
and an institution for women teachers were 
opened, and woik was done in foreign paits. 
When a committee reported on the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the training oF teachers, 
which was entirely mechanical and very 
limited in scope, leading, writing, history, and 
geography were ordcicd to be taught, Local 
subcommittees sprang up in many places, but 
huge parts of England remained untouched 
Auxiliary societies wcie established to obtain 
information as to local needs, the population, 
the number of the poor, and the educational 
facilities. Schools were to be established for 
which the central society promised aid For 
the purpose of propaganda woik a Manual w ns 
published m 1810 and was soon translated into 
foreign languages, New textbooks were pub¬ 
lished, and a depository wns maintained from 
which books and school materials were sold at 
cost price At the Borough Roacl School, 
teachers hom all parts of tho world were being 
trained. The Society had its agents and 
representatives in Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
India, all parts of Euiopc, and in ’Washington 
(Robert Ould). It was only in Catholic coun¬ 
tries that the Society failed to meet with con¬ 
tinued success. In 1BS0 the Society was \n a 
position to appoint propaganda agents and 
inspectors of schools The Refoim Bill nols 
still further emphasized the need of increasing 1 
schools in the agricultuial districts, and tho 
Society olToied assistance to rural teachers, 
In 1834 stale aid was given for the fust tunc, 
but the method of allotment was so poor that 
support was not given where the needs uero 
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greatest In 1S42 tho normal school nt Borough 
Iloiul was leblldt under the inducement of im 
olTcr of aid from the Treasury to training 
schools for ttofttrare About Uuft tuna gitat 
anxiety was caused to the Society by the un¬ 
satisfactory report made on the British schools 
by the government inspector, In 1847 the old 
monitorial system was abolished, and pupil and 
assistant tcacheis were appointed In 1847- 
1840 tho Society was torn by disputes concern¬ 
ing the acceptance of state aid, since it was 
feared that this might endanger the voluntary 
principles and the undenominational BlUc 
teaching for which the Socioty stood. Between 
1855 and lflBO tho Society established five 
normal schools at Bangor, Stackwcll, Darling¬ 
ton and Saffron Walden and Swansea. In 
1875 the Society contributed laigely to the im¬ 
provement of the education of infants by doing 
propaganda work for the Frocbelian System 
and establishing a kindergarten. The Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1970 wns a vindication of the pnn- 
ciplcs for which the Society stood, and was 
brought about largely through the efforts of 
men who then or later became members of the 
Society 

With the increase of national and popular 
control of education the function of the Society 
is giaclually dig appearing. For English educa¬ 
tional development it did a great sci vice through 
collecting reports and through geneial propa¬ 
ganda work, The Society, which wns incor¬ 
porated by Lcttcis Patent in 1000, sLill supports 
about 1500 schools, but its chief work is in 
tho training of teachers for elementary schools 
Apart from serving ns a rallying point for 
those who dcsiro to letain the Bible in the 
schools, the Society by a resolution of 1C07 
proposed to employ its funds for the " propa¬ 
gation and encouragement of agencies for the 
education and training (physical, social, and 
moinj) of youths of both sexes timing the 
period of rapid development which succeed* 
Hie age of childhood and primmy school.” 
Tins will piovidc Ike society with ti sphere of 
work ns important as that which it so success¬ 
fully undertook at its inception n century ago. 

See Lancaster, Joseph, Tuainino of 
Teachers in England, Biijle in the 
Schools, 

Reference; — 

Dinna, II B A Ccnluru of Education, 1603-1003 

(Loudon, 1008.) 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, EDUCATION IN 

— See Canada, Education in 

BRITISH GUIANA, EDUCATION IN.— 
See Cjuiina, Education in. 

BRITISH INDIA, EDUCATION IN. — See 
India, Education in. 

BRITISH SCHOOLS — A term formerly 
applied in England to the elementary schools 


provided and mum tamed by the British and 
Foreign School Society (tf.u), It still survives 
in tho names of a few schools. 

BROCKETT, LINUS PIERPONT (1820- 
1803) —Educated nt Brown University and 
Yale College, several years professor in George¬ 
town College, author of History of JUduca- 
lion, which was published under tho pseudonym 
" Philobug " W. S M. 

BROCKLESBY, JOHN (1811-1880) — 
Educator and textbook writer, educated at 
Yale College; tutor nt Yale College (1830- 
1840); professor in Trinity College at Hartford 
(1842-1874); author of textbooks on physical 
geography, astronomy, and meteorology, 

W. S M 

BROOKBANK JOSEPH (b. 1612). — A 
schoolmaster anti educational writer. Little 
is known of lus life except a few facts. lie 
w T aa a minister and private schoolmaster. (Sec 
Dictionary of National Biogniphy) For his 
parishioners at West Wycombe, Buckingham¬ 
shire, ho wrote a catechism entitled Vilis 
Bnhtlaris { or the Vine of Catechetical Divimiic 
and Savmo Truth, Ilia educational works aio 
deserving of notice. Among the most im¬ 
portant of these aro his translations of Joh 
Am 09 Comenius, His Last Porch of the Latin 

S ue, etc (the title is both in Latin and 
isli) The translation wn3 made fiom the 
Low Dutch translation of the onginnl by 
Henry Sell oof. The work appeared in 1G47 
and 1057. 

Brookbank in his address to the Candid 
Reader urges that there arc Three Fount or 
Ranks of Teachers “iVoith and ability ill 
school-teachers; set them ns their scholars in 
their forms, or ranks, in the highest thereof, 
arc those who have been long approved foi 
their skill, experience and success, m IhciT 
pi fti sc worthy labours; unto whom here I hnvo 
nothing to say hut \ttipere The next arc 
those, who as yet have not ciUiei studied, or 
mndo trial of school linvels, though otherwise 
able aud deserving, bub eithci upon ocrnsion, 
or otherwise, desire and endeavor to overLako 
or cxccdc the foimcr; unto whom my advice 
is, That they would advance thoii judgment 
and experience, By the JEeadtnp o/ Aul/iun for 
that Pin pose, such ns arc Pin latch, te/iI 
irrufiuv Ayci)yn?» Quintilian, lien, Srhan spe¬ 
cimen, Martinuifl {Ejus vracfatwiwn anto fun- 
dmncnla Graccae Linguae), Ascjiam his Henoot- 
master , lhinslcy his Ludus Literarius, and 
Consolation to Grammar Schools, tho Preface to 
our Latin Grammar , Mi, RobolhnnVs Epistle 
before lus translation of Jaittta Linguarum. 
Mulcaslei his Flcmenlnry, anil Po &i(io7is, and 
his Epistle before his Cato, Chrishanus, Vossius, 
Do Arte G) ammalien, Ifugoms Groin el aliorwn 
dissertations de stmUis wslituendis, J A. 
Comenii Prodromes, The ready way to the Latin 
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Tortpife, etc., attested by Mr Hart lib. And 
those who intend to fit themselves for the educa¬ 
tion of Noble Youth, I commend them to the 
reading of Sir Thomas Eliot hie Govern our, Stur- 
nnus De Principibus Instituendis, Orosvus 
de Ptincipibus Instil rnndis , Clerk de Auhco, 
MulcnstuT Ins Fasitmns, Move's Principles, 
the InshVirtmn, oj a Gentleman, Mr. Brmfch- 
waifc's English Gentleman, ^pio-nuioEia ) or the 
InMMliQ u of a Ypunfl C?eiiileman by James Clc- 
lftnd,Potrus Truellius de Noutechnia, PossevimiH 
de Cultura Inysniorum, }leroich t Education, 
winch books, well weighed anti digested, will 
enable an ordinary genius to find out the best 
way and method for the teaching of this book 
or any other; unto which, and then own 
parts, I leave them. The last sort arc those of 
meaner parts, learning, abilities, and experience, 
unto whom the diicctioii ensuing may bc of 
great use " (Braokbank then proceeds to give 
oocl, practical, detailed rules of learning tho 
ookfl.) In addition to this woik, Brookbauk 
nlso published class textbooks on spelling 
(An English Syllabary, London, 1GG1) and 
directions on tho use of this book and A 
B remale of our Km p's uihole Latin Grcnujnar, 
Vulgarly called Lillie's , etc , 1060, 

Brookbank gives detailed dii fictions for using 
his BTeviatG. He mentions Tido books to be 
read with the Breviate u for tho perfecting (of 
pupils) in Q\m Genus and the Syntaxia, lob 
them learn to say without book, and ta con¬ 
strue and parse Mr Leech's Dialogues nt tho 
end of his <7nm?jiar Questions oi in Mr. Clark's 
Duj? Grammaticus , whereby they may be per¬ 
fected. m the understanding and practico of all 
that tlicy have learned in grammar, And in tho 
whole Syntaxis." Brookbauk has not been 
given the attention which is merited by liifl 
importance as n textbook writer and his in¬ 
terest in school education. P. W. 

nofereacB — 

Dictionary of Nationgt Diooraphy. 


BROOKLYN, CITY OF, — Formerly an 
independent city, but Hour a part of the City 
of Greater New York (g,if.). Church and pri¬ 
vate schools were established here early by 
the Dutch. In 1813, publio school district, 
No 1 wni organized, nn(l in 1916 a Lancas- 
tcrian school was opened, Other districts were 
organized, and by 1813,10 disLnets had been organ¬ 
ized. In that year tho legislature consolidated 
these districts, and established a Board of 
Education for the city of Brooklyn. In 1853, 
a cAty superintendent, of schools was elected. 
In 1854, tlic city oi ‘Williamsburg and the 
village of Bush wick were consolidated wiLh 
Brooklyn, and the Board of Education 
increased to 45 members In 1808 Brook¬ 
lyn united with New York City to form the 
Borough oF Brooklyn m tho City of Greater 
Now York. 


R&IeranceBi — 

Annual Uoporlfl, iSuro?rMifen</ent of Public Instruction ta 
the Board of Education of tfs City of Brookkn 
1S64-18D7. y ' 

PALMEn, A E Tho New York PiibUa School, chs. 23- 
20, (Now York, 1005.) 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, THE, — Founded nnd incor¬ 
porated by the legislature of tho state in 1824. 
under tlio name of tho Brooklyn Apprentices 1 
Library Aasocmtion On July 4, 1825, tho 
cornerstone of tho (mt building owned by the 
Association wag laid by General Lafayette, at 
the junction of Henry and Cranberry streets 
In 1835 tho Association changed its quarters 
to a more commodious building In Washington 
Street, Its acopt? Was broadened under an 
amended charter in 1843, and the name hence¬ 
forward wna the Brooklyn Institute. Among 
the speakers fiom its platform were heard 
" such eminent scientific men ns Agassiz, 
Dana, Gray, Henry, Morse. Mltchell | Torrey, 
Guyot, and Cooke; such Icnvned divines as 
Doctors McCoah, Hitchcock, Storra, nncl Bud- 
dington, mul such defenders of the liberties of 
the people aa Phillips, Sumner, Garmon, Emer¬ 
son , Everett, Curtis, King, Bellows, Chapin, 
and Beocliei.” From 1843 to 1867 iliQ work 
of the Institute wna brilliant nnd re markable, 
being largely expanded by two important 
donations fiom Mr Augustus Graham. From 
18Q7 to 1687, however, tho work of tho Institute 
was unfortunately cnpplcd for want of funds, 
so that " tlio most that it was able to do was 
to circulate ita hbraty, to keep up its classes 
in drawing, and to provide for the annual ad¬ 
dresses on the 22nd of February." Tho debt 
was finally paid in 1S87j when the assets of 
the Institute) amounted to a value of $130,000 
and a Library of 12,000 volumes, 

During tho year 1887-1SSB tho now policy 
win adopted of faiming im Institute of Arts 
and Sciences worthy of the wealth and culture 
of Brooklyn, and by the unions of learned 
bodies with the Institute, and in other ways, 
there were formed in 1888-1880 the depart¬ 
ments of microcopy, astronomy, entomology, 
photography, physics, cheuustiy, botany, 
mincinlogy, geology, /oology nnd archeology 
In 1888-1880 were added the departments of 
architecture, electricity, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, pmntmg, philology, political science, 
nnd psychology, ancl in 1891-1802 the* scope 
of the Institute woik was still fill tiler bioiul- 
ened by the establishment of the departments 
of music and pedagogy The inpid growth of 
the new Institute of Arts and Sciences, which 
v r ng completely amalgamated with the old 
Brooklyn Institute in 1891-1392, may ho indi¬ 
cated by the fact that its membership grew 
from 350 in 16SS-1S90 to 3457 in 1393-1894; 
while in 1908 it nfcood at 0703, The number 
of lectures and meetings open to all mcmbeia 
in 19G7-1Q08 Web 488, and the total attend¬ 
ance for the year amounted to 497,445, Tho 
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receipts of the Institute for the same year, in- BROOKS, PHILLIPS (1835-1803). —Noted 
eluding only moneys available for the payment clivine and preiiclici, educated, at the Boston 
of curient expenses and the purchase of objects Latin School and nl Harvard College, instruc¬ 
tor the museum, amounted to $200,894, wlula tor m the Boston Latin School (1855-1SGQ), 
the poi ma.no lit funds stood at $388 541, cntcied the ministry and became Bishop of 

The ramifications of the work of tlic Institute Massachusetts m 1801, author of Oldest School 
arc so many and various that it is impossible m Amenca and of several theological works, 
to enumerate them The motto of the insti- \V S. M. 

lutioii is "For the people by the people", Reference ~ 

and it endeavors to bo to Brooklyn what Allkm, A Y G Biography of PMUtps Brooks , (Now 
the Lowell Institute, Society of Natural His- York ' 1D0I| I 
tory, and Art Museum are to Boston, wlmt the 

Fisinklm IiudUutG, Academy of Science, and BROUGHAM, HENRY, BARON 
Gallery of Line Arts nre to Philadelphia, what BROUGHAM AND VAUX, 177S-1808 —Lord 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Anieiicnn Chancellor and educational reformer; born in 
Museum aic to New York. P. R C. Edinburgh of an English North Country family; 

educated at Edinburgh High School and Uiu- 
BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE versiLy; one of the founders of the Edinburgh 
BROOKLYN, NY,—Ail institution founded Review, In 1805 Brauglmm came to London 
m 18G3, svliich gives college preparatory train- and studied law He was an active writer m 
mg and a college engineering com sc, Tho the Whig interest lie became M.P for Ciimel- 
iatlcr course is given during tile day and lord in 1810, and quickly won a great rcpulu- 
cveiling, and affords a training for engineers tion ns a PiulmmentAiy orator In 181C he 
and chemists. About 12 points of high secured the appointment of a Parliamentary 
school work me required for admission; cci- Committee on the education of the loivcr 
lUicatcs of proficiency from the public high orders in tl\& metropolis, the Repent of winch 
schools of New York and other accredited drew public attention to the cducntjonnl dcsti- 
schools mo accepted in lieu of examinations. tution of London and prepared the way tor 
Courses nre given in chemistry, chemical, me- subsequent Parliamentary notion In ISIS, 
chanical, civil, and electrical cngineciing, lead- on the reappointment of the CommiLLce, he 
ing to appropriate degrees, A graduate depart- extended its inquiry jnto the admimstiation of 
ment is also maintained. There is a faculty of educational chariLics, provoking bittci resent- 
14 professors, and 27 instructors and assistants, meat, but paving the way for later Tcorgtuu- 
Fred \V. Atkinson, Ph.D., is the president zalion of cliaritnble endowments by a state 

department Brougham was untiring in his 
BROOKS, CHARLES (1705-1872) — One advocacy of adult education for workingmen 
of the coworkers of Horace Mann (qu) in by means of mechanics' institutions Por 
the revival of the Massachusetts school sys- many years ho Look a leading part in Pnrlia- 
tem, wag born at Medford, Mass , Ocfc, 30, ment in pressing questions of educational re- 
1795 lie was educated in the common form upon the thoughts of the nation In 
schools of Massachusetts and at Ilaivard 1820, bnsing his proposals upon the lesulls of 
College, and engaged in tho woik of the minis- his Committee's investigations, lie introduced 
try He became acquainted with the system a hill, the object of which was to establish 
of normal schools in Prussia, and devoted elementary schools wherever needed, Lo give 
seveial yenis to the attempts of James G. the magistrates the right to establish schools 
Carter (q v ) and others to secure the necessary Lhc cost of which was to full upon local rates, 
appropriations from tho Icgislatuio of Massa- to sccuic efficient teaciieis, to establish religious 
eimsetts to establish such institutions, For instruction upon a nondcnonumhcUifil basis, 
scvcinl yenrs lie waa piofossor of nnlurnl Ins- and Lo uLilizc obsolete chaiilies in aid of clc- 
tory in New York University, and ho was one meutiuy educntiun, The bill wrs opposed by 
of the roundcis of the American Association Noucniifoimists anil Roman Catholics who 
far the Advancement of Education (q u). lie thought that llusir mtercsla were imperiled by 
was the nufchoi of two textbooks on ornithol- it 

ogy, Pence, Laba), and Education m Euiopc, In 1S25 Bioiigliam published his 
mid several pamphlets ort naimal schools, upon ike Education of lhc Peo/j/c, which ran 

He died at Lancaster, Mass., on the 7th of thiough 20 editions in one your In 1S33 he 
July, 1872. W. S. M. recanted in tho House of Louis hia former 

views m favor of compulsory education. In 
BROOKS, NATHAN COVINGTON (1810- 1S35 Jin addressed the House of Lords on tho 

1SUS).—-Educator and author of textbooks, education of the people, and ill god that the 
graduated from St John's College in 1837; elementary schools then in existence were too 
piincipal of the Ealtiinoic High School (1839- few in number and Hint they gavo n kind of 
1848) and fust president of the Baltimore instruction exceedingly scanty and imperfect. 
Female College (184B); author of a number of In order to relieve the educational destitution 
Latin and Greek textbooks. \V. S> M. of the large towns,, he uiged that the btato 
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should furnish funds, but should apply its aid 
in such a manner as not to interfere with tho 
exertions of individual zeal or to cut off tho 
supplies of private munificence. He recom¬ 
mended that government grants should be 
offered on condition that they wore met by 
an equal amount of local contributions Ho 
strongly uiged the establishment of infant 
schools and a reform of the treatment of 
juvenilo offenders Ho advocated state aid to 
normal sDimnnriea for liaimug fcoachcTs, and 
reforms in the administration of educational 
charities by means of the establishment of a. 
Board of Commissioners to bo appointed by 
Parliament All Brougham's recommenda¬ 
tions were subsequently adopted by tho gov¬ 
ernment, though after considerable delay Ho 
was a mail of neivous tcmpeiament, vain, elo¬ 
quent, profoundly convinced of the need of 
educational reform, but distrusted by his con¬ 
temporaries on the ground of defects of char¬ 
acter and somo instability of political judg¬ 
ment. lie stands out, however, as one of the 
p;icat advocates of educational improvement 
in England during the years 1S1G-1835, and 
on the whole his policy wns sound in view of 
the complex conditions of English life. His 
early experience of Scotland had convinced 
him of the value of popular education; his 
knowledge of Continental ays terns made him 
realize how indispensable was the action of 
the State in any extensive development of 
popular education; but he appreciated the 
services which the cleigy of tho Church of 
England and the various religious bodies had 
rendered to English education and saw that 
it wns necessary to secure their continued co¬ 
operation m any plan designed for the further 
development of educational work among tho 
poor M. E. S. 
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BROWN, GEORGE (1S23-18D1). — Edu¬ 
cator, attended Phillips Academy at Andover, 
the University of Vermont, and Jefferson Medi¬ 
cal College; organized a piivnte school for 
feeble-minded children at Barre, Mass , 1851, 
and conducted it for 40 yemsj active in the 
movement foi providing schools for feeble¬ 
minded anti idioLic children, and the author of 
several addresses and pamphlets on the care 
and training of the feeble-minded W S M. 

DROWN, GEORGE PLINY (1836-1010) — 
Superintendent of schools at Rich monel, Ind , 
from I860 to 1871, principal of the high school 
nt Indianapolis during the next 3 years, 
and superintendent of schools nt Indianapolis 
from 1874 to 1S7Q, Dining tho next 7 
years he was piincipnl of the Indiana at a to 
normal school nt Terre Hauto. Fiom 1B97 


until liis death he was tho editor of School and 
Homo Education (formerly tho Public School 
Journal). He was tho author of a textbook 
on grammar ancl numeious essay s on tho 
philosophy of education, W. S. M. 

BROWN, GOOLD (1791-1057) — JSoliool- 
man and textbook writci, educated in tho 
public and private schools of Rhode Island; 
teacher in the Friends' schools (1310-1813); 
principal of a private school in Now York City 
(1813-1833). uuLhoi of a long series of gram¬ 
matical textbooks, including Institutes of Eng¬ 
lish grammar, First Lines of English Grammar, 
and Grammar of English giaimnars. W S M, 

BROWN, JOHN (1715-1760). —- Son of a 
clergyman in Northumberland; educated at 
Wigton Grammar School and St. John's, Cam¬ 
bridge; in I75G became rector of Great Hor ics- 
lcy near Colchester Brown published in 1757 
An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times Ill 1705 he published Thoughts on 
Civil Libel ty , on Licentiousness and Faction , 
In this work he ndvocatcd the establishment 

of a national system of education under tho 
authority of the State He argued tlrnb " For 
want of n pioscnbccl code of education to which 
all the members of the community should 
legally submit, the manners and principles upon 
which alone the State can rest me in England 
ineffectually instilled, and are vague, fluctuat¬ 
ing, and self-contradictory." In an appendix 
to this essay, Blown made more detailed pio- 
pasala far a code of education, defining it as 
11 a system of principles, religious, moral, and 
political, . to be instilled effectually into 
the infant and growing mm da of the com¬ 
munity foi the gieat end of public happiness " 
These proposals indicate tho existence of a 
body of opinion in England nt that time favor¬ 
able) to the establishment by tho State of a 
system of national education analogous to 
those set up in diJTeicnb parts of Germany 
during this period of philanthropic monarchy. 
In England, however, the existence of the Non¬ 
conformist interest, unflinchingly opposed to 
the inculcation of Anglican doctrines by means 
of a system of state schools, prevented tho 
realization of Brown's hopes, and caused the 
social and educational development of England 
to be entnely different from that of the Ger¬ 
man states, Brown's pamphlet derives its 
great importance in the iustoiy of English 
education from the fact thaL it provoked 
Joseph Priestley (17 0 ,) to write and publish in 
tile same yoai (L7GG) his Remarks on a Pro¬ 
posed Code of Education l m which he states 
with passion the ai gum cuts against any attempt 
to organize education by government. Priest¬ 
ley's essay is the locus dassicus in English 
bterntlirc of the eighteenth century foi Non¬ 
conformist niguments against national organi¬ 
zation of education by the .State acting in 
concert with tho Established CUuich 
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In the last years of hia life Brown, in corre¬ 
spondence witn Dr. Dumaresquc, who Jmd been 
consulted nbout the provision of a school sys¬ 
tem lor Russia, submitted to him an ambitious 
plan for the civilization of Russia. This wag 
laid before the Empress, Catharine II, who 
suggested Brown's undertaking a journey to 
St Petersburg for consultation At the last 
moment, in fear of the Russian climate, Brown 
canceled the arrangements 

Brown sulteicd constitutionally from severe 
depression of spirits, and in September, 1766, 
committed suicide. M E. S. 
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BROWN, MATTHEW (1776-1653).— 
Educator, graduate of Dickinson College; 
teacher m the schools of Pennsylvania (1704- 
1796); instructor in Washington College (1805- 
1815); president of Jefferson College (1822- 
1846) W 3 M. 

BROWN, SAMUEL GILMAN (1818-1885), 
— Educator and author, educated in private 
schools and at Dartmouth College; teacher 
in the high school at Ellington, Conn. (1S32- 
1834); principal of Abbot Academy at Andover 
(1835-1833); piofcssor in Dartmouth College 
(1S40-18G7); president of Hamilton College 
(1807-1981); author of Spirit of the Scholar 

w. a m, 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, 

RI. — An institution chaitered under the 
name of Rhode Island College, by the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island in 1764, and owing 
its foundation to a proposal made in 1702 to 
the Philadelphia Baptist Association by tho 
Rev. _ Morgan Edwards, pastor of tho First 
Bap List Church in Philadelphia, looking toward 
the establishment of a Baptist college, Rhode 
Island was selected as the location because it 
recognized religion, 1 ? liberty and was Baptist in 
origin and attachment, The president. 8 of 
12 members of the Board of Fellows, and 22 of 
the 30 members of the Board of Trustees, 
mu'sb be members of Baptist churches; 4 trus¬ 
tees must belong to Congregational churches, 
and 5 each to the Episcopal Church and to tho 
Society of Friends. The Chancellor, Secre¬ 
tory, and Treasurer, however, are chosen with¬ 
out denominational restriction; in adminis¬ 
tration the university is strictly nonscctarian. 
Both governing boards are self-perpetuating. 
There is a sentiment among the alumni in 
favor of removing the denominational provi- 
Hions from the charter 

The first president was the Rev James 


Manning, deeded Sept. 4, 17C5, n graduate 
of Princeton (1702). In 1700 the first chss of 
Rhode Island College wn? giaduatccl at Wm ren. 
in 1770 the present University Hull, modeled 
after Nassau Hall, Princeton, was erected on 
tho college grounds 111 Providence, chiefly by 
subscriptions from residents of that city The 
first college funds, amounting to §4500, were 
collected 111 England and Ireland m 1707-1708. 
In 1804 tho name wag changed to Brown 
University, in honor of Nicholas Brown, 178G, 
a benefactor, The successors of president 
Maiming, nil of them Baptist clergymen, have 
been. Jonathan Muxey, 1792-1S02; Am 
Messer, 1802-1620; Francis Waylaml, 1827- 
1855, Barn as Scars, 1S55-18G7; Alexis Cas¬ 
well, 1866-1872; Ezekiel G. Robinson, 1872- 
1989, Elisha B, Andrews, 16S9-1S9S; arid 
William H, P, Faunae, 1SD0- Picsidcnb 
Way land reorganized the studies on an elective 
basis, established a 3-year course for the bacca¬ 
laureate, encouraged ^nulurilc research, and 
made the sciences prominent in the curriculum. 
During tho administration of President An¬ 
drews, the number of students increased from 
296 to 860, the number of graduate students 
Tose from 3 to 101, all the old departments were 
reorganized and new departments added, Iho 
funds reached 31,125,685, rind important addi¬ 
tions were made to the buildings and grounds. 
One year after the inauguration of Piesident 
Ftuinee, the endowment waa increased by 
$1,000,000, a second million being added a year 
later, The sudden increase 111 the number of 
students coincident with the accession of the 
new president made both internal mid external 
reorganization necessary. Ill the 10 years 
Bmeo lSDUj the faculty has been reorganized: 

G now cha-ira of instruction have been ciontca 
and Tilled, and the numbei of courses offered 
has increased from 93 to 119 The graduate 
department has been fully organized The 
departments of Civil and Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering have been installed in a fully equipped 
engineering building A summer expei iment 
station for biological study has been opened 
at Warwick, R.I. Under an arrangement 
with the Rhode Island School of Design, 
the university sends its art students to the 
School of Design for instruction in drawing 
and painting, in return for which privilege the 
School of Design uses the university's machine 
shops, A system of visiting committees, 
similar to that in foice fit Harvard University, 
involves the appointment of about 150 men 
from business or professional life, 5 to 10 for 
each clepnrtment, who annually inspect the 
courses of study, labor atones, Qnd equipment 
Brown University maintains undergraduate 
courses for men, in arls, pure science, and 
electrical and mechanical engineering, leading 
to the appropriate dcgrcca; admission is by 
examination and certificate from approved 
high school, Tho university is a, member of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, of 
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the Now England Certificate Doaul, and of 
the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools (see College Enthance 
Boards) , Gra-duato courses Cor men and 
women lend to the doctor's and masters de¬ 
grees In October, 1891, n women's college was 
founded, which at first gave only admission to 
university examinationsnntl awarded certificates 
of proficiency; m June, 1892, all degrees and 
graduate courses were opened to women, and 
the college was designated the Women’s Col lego 
ol Brown University* The Women’s College 
is housed nr a separate building; there me also 
n women's dormitory and a gymnasium, Tins 
college is scpaintely endowed with about 
SSSjOOO A system of student self-government 
is maintained. All teaching lit the Women's 
College is by mombeis of the instructing staff 
of the university Extension courses enrolling 
annually fiom 250 to 400 teachers are given m 
the university buildings, nnd give ciedit toward 
a university clegicc. A medical school wns 
established in 1811, which existed until 1828 
and had 87 graduates. 

Student life at Brown partakes of the char¬ 
acteristics of both tho traditional ff small col¬ 
lege " nnd the large university; this state of 
affairs is due to the rapid growth of the studont 
body Tho fraternities arc an impoitant ele¬ 
ment, and still occupy a position somewhat like 
that which they hold in smaller New England 
colleges Their membership includes a large 
proportion of the students, anil their life centers 
in chnptci houses, 5 of which have been creeled 
or leased in recent years, a development which 
has been criticized ns tending to draw men from 
college dormitories nnd refee tones The fol¬ 
lowing fuitermtios have chapters at Brown 
Alpha Delta Phi, Dolta Phi, Psi Upsilon, Beta 
Theta Pi, Delta ICappn Epsilon, Zetn Psi. 
Theta Delta Chi, Chi Psi, Delta Upsilon, Phi 
Delta Theta, Alpha Tau Omega, Chi Plu (local), 
Delta Tnu Delta, Phi Kappa (organized by 
Roman Catholic students, local), ICnppa Signm, 
Phi Gamma Delta, Phi ICnppa Psi, and Kappa 
Alpha Theta (women) _ In 16B9 the old play¬ 
ground of the university, now known ns Lin¬ 
coln Field, was graded for athleLic pm poses, 
m ISOS a new athletic field was Imd out on 
Camp Street, a mile and a half fiom the uni- 
vcisity. The Brown Union, a social club for a 
majority of the students, occupies a building 
in which are the headquarters of nil the student 
entci pi lacs There Is a Supervisor of A thlcticjs: 
stringent eligibility rules have been established 
by the faculty, but nil other questions concern¬ 
ing athletics are settled by the students them¬ 
selves 

The library dates from 17C7. In 1842 it 
contained 1000 volumes, it has now (1909) 
about 1G0 000 volumes In June, 1008, there 
were enrolled 6081 graduates of tho university, 
of whom 457 were women nnd 617 had lccciyccl 
honorary clcgicca In April, 190S, the flunk of 
Brown University, exclusive of those pertaining 


to the John Carter Brown Library, amounted 
to S3,306,300. The average salary of a pro¬ 
fessor is 52600, There aic (1909) 91 members 
an tho instructing staff, of whom 29 are full 
professors. The students number 967, divided 
as follows. niulcrgiaduato men, G01, Women's 
College, 183, graduate students, 111 C. G 
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BRUNI, LEONARDO D'AREZZO — A 
humanist of tho fourteenth century, born ab 
Arezzo, whence he wna known aa Aretmo. He 
studied civil law at Eorencc nnd Ravenna 
While at Floience be was attracted to the new 
movement by Chrysoloras (<; u.), and became 
an ardent student of Greek lie translated 
Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Plutnicb. 
lie also wrote Hislonavum Flormliarwn, Lifoi 
XII, and lives of Dante and Petraich. He wna 
Papal Secretary under four popes, and ab 
Florence enjoyed the patronage of the Medici. 

BRUNSWICK, DUCHY OF, EDUCATION 
IN —See Geuman Empire, Education in. 

BRUSH WORK,— See Art in toe Schools; 
Design* 

BRUSSELS, UNIVERSITY OF - This 
institution for highei learning awes its origin 
to the faculties established at Brussels under 
the Gontiol af the Imperial Umvcisity (1806). 
although tho university as such was not created 
till 1S34 The university is independent, nnd is 
not an incorporated body. It ia maintained 
by municipal grants nnd the libcinl gifts or 
wealthy manufacturers Among the special 
schools supplementing the work of the four 
faculties (law, science, medicine, and philosophy) 
ftvc several scientific institutions with ample 
laboratory facilities, a higher commercial school, 
nnd the school of political and social sciences 
The last named, cionted in 1889, soon after 
took possession of the Solvay Institute, the 
giTt of the citizen whose name lb boais, a unique 
structure admirably arranged for the researches 
carried on by Lho professors and students of tlio 
specialties to winch it pertains. The activity 
of this free center of learning mid research is 
indicated by tho Revue de VUnivcmM, the organ 
of the institutions, the Union des anciens 
Ehtdiants, which extends aid to young and needy 
students, and tho uinveisity extension work, of 
which Bmsscls la the inspiring center. In 
1907-1908 the students were distributed as 
follows 1 philosophy and letters, 128; law, 1SB; 
sciences, 224, medicine, 207; special schools, 
353 

See Belgium, Education in. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
PA — A college foi women situated m the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, founded by Dr Joseph 
W Taylor in 1880 The college was opened 
for instruction in the autumn of 1885. The 
rollcgc ground a covei 52 acics, on which are 
located 3 buildings, which include the librniy, 
lecture looms and lnboiatones. Six dormi¬ 
tories are provided /or the students The 
students are divided into 3 classes — graduate, 
undoi graduate, and hcaroia A large number 
of fellowships and scholarships arc offered in 
the graduate school. For entrnneo into the 
11 ndcrgrnduate department candidates must 
pass the matuc-iilation examination of the 
college, the requhcments foi which aie equiva¬ 
lent to 17 5 units The examination of the 
College Entrance Examination Board {go) 
is accepted as an equivalent Com sea are 
offered leading to the degree of B,A,, but candi¬ 
dates must elect their courses in accordance 
With the Gioup System (q v ) The liemcra 
me admitted to the com sea under certain condi¬ 
tions, but may not proceed to a degree In 
1900-1910 thorp was an enrollment of 425 
students, of whom 83 were graduates, Tlio 
faculty includes 10 piofcasors, 14 associate 
profcssois, Qnd 33 associates, rcadcis, lecturers, 
and demonstrators The president la M Carey 
Thomas, Ph.D,, LL.P. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1600-1582), — 
A humanist and educationist of eminence, who 
wns placed by his con temporaries in the very 
front rank as a scholar and a poet, Eorn at 
Killonrn m the county of StnUng, Scotland, ho 
became at tha ago of 14 a student at the 
Uiiiycisity of Palis, and hia lire from that time 
till its end was devoted, almost without a 
break, to education and letters He responded 
at an eaily period to the new spmfc that was 
fast spreading over Western Europe, and ns a 
humanist attacked tho barren teaching of the 
schoolmen and the ignorance and superstition 
oT the Roman priesthood, Ills native country 
was unnlTccLccI by the Renaissance, and even 
tho University of Pans, to winch he returned 
after spending a few years (1522-1526) in Scot¬ 
land, was dominated by scholasticism Bu¬ 
chanan, howcvci, introduced genuine classical 
Etudics into the College of Stc. Barbe, of which 
he wns regent, and signalized lus rupture with 
tin? Chinch of Rome by writing Unco sahrea 
on her clergy, the /famnium, Pahnodia, and 
Franciscanus. lie also advocated in lus Dc 
Jyic Regni the rights of subjects, and held that 
kings who ruled tyrannically ahonld he de¬ 
throned. Buchanan's humanism did not take 
the form of mere verbal scholarship. He used 
the Latm tongue as a man of letters to convey 
to educated Eui ope bis views on public a [Taila 
and lus criticisms on human life Ills real work, 
howcvci, was that of an educationist. This 
wi b not so deeply recognized by his contcrnpo- 
niiins, who were impressed chiefly by hia scholar¬ 


ship and his noetic gifts. But it is now gener¬ 
ally admitted that the impetus which ho gave 
to tile cause of education m Scotland lias been 
of more value to his countrymen than Ins great 
reputation aa a poet The chief business of lus 
life from his twentieth year to lus death vna the 
Leaching of youth He wns a piofcssnr, suc¬ 
cessively, at the College of Sic Barbe, Pahs, 
the College dc Guyeune, JDoidenuv; again in 
Paris m the College du CaidinAl Lemomn, 
and in the Umvcibity of Coimbra ill Poitugal. 
Ills last scholastic appointment was the pnn- 
eipnMnp of St Lconnid's College, St. Andrews, 
Scotland ITo acted also na tutor to the son of 
the Farl of Onsnlhs, to nn illegitimate son of 
James V of Scotland, to the £>on of the famous 
Mai6chal dc Bnssne, and to King James YI of 
Scotland This Inst post ho nominally held 
till Ins death in 1582, foi in hia Testament 
dative he is described as " piceeptoui to ye 
ICingc's majestye the tyme of lus dcccis,' J so 
that he may bo saicl to have died teaching 
This indeed is litoially Uno, foi James Melville 
records that visiting lum m hia inat illness, 
along with hia uncle Andrew Melville, and 
Thomas Buchanan, they found him sitting in 
his chair " teaching lus young man that servit 
him in hia Chalmcr to spell a, b, all, e, b, eb; 
&c. After salutation Mr Andro snyes, ' I sic, 
sii, ye me noclit ytlle' 'Batter this, 1 quoth 
he, ‘nor stelling shtep or sitting- ydlo quilk is 
ilIb ill' " Indeed, it is the spmt that underlies 
this act and pervades these uords that has (lone 
more for education in Scotland than any special 
scheme of reorganization of school or university 
teaching with which Buchanan's nnino may be 
associated. It is true that he translated Li- 
nacre'a Latin grammar And was one of the Com¬ 
missioners appointed to prepare a plan for the 
reconstruction of St Andrews University lie 
was also instrumental m securing several bene¬ 
fits foi Glasgow University, but his enduing 
woith ns nil educationist after all lies in the 
inspiration which lie gave to Scottish youth and 
in picscnlmg to them nn idenl in the world of 
literature and learning which it lias been tlicrr 
aim to realize D McM 
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BUCHANAN, JAMES. — Tho hist teacher 
of the first infant school in Groat Britain, Al- 
thoiigh a poor weaver who at liTst could scarcely 
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rend, write, 01 spell, Robert Owen (fly) selected 
him in 1816 to take charge of the infant school 
at Now Lanark on account or his love or children 
and lus readiness to bo instructed, In 1818 
Buchanan wns appointed by a committee of 
the most prominent leaders of the time m Eng¬ 
land, including Lord Brougham and James Mill, 
to take clmi'go of a aimilfti sahool in London 
But removed from the influence of Owen he 
failed In 1810 lie left for South Africa, where 
two of his children were infant teachers. It is 
very probable thatY?ildcrspiu u), who came 

to be regarded ns the leader of fclua infant school 
movement, gained his inspiration from Bu¬ 
chanan 

See Infant Schools. 
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BUCHAREST, UNIVERSITY OF, — See 
Rotf mania, Education in. 

EUCHTEL COLLEGE, AKRON, OHIO 
— A coeducational institution, founded in 1S70 
by Ihw Ohio UiuverBiilisfc Convention, and 
opened in 1972. Academic, collegiate, find fine 
arts departments «ro maintained. In tho 
college classical, scientific, arul philosophic 
courses jive ofllircd, leading up to the appropriate 
degices. The requirements for admission arc 
15 units Admission is by certificate from an 
approved high school oi academy or by exami¬ 
nation. The college stands on n campus com¬ 
prising 0 acres, on which there nrc 8 buildingp, 
valued, together with the equipment, nt about 
§130,000, There are on the faculty 10 profes¬ 
sors and 12 instructors and assistants, There 
were enrolled in. 1900-1010, 132 students in tho 
college, 120 in the academy, and 57 in the fine 
nTts department. Rev A, 13. Church, D.D., 
LL.D., ia the president. 

BUCK NELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, 
PA, — Incorporated ns a lionscctnrian insti¬ 
tution in 1816 The admimsfcifttion is in tho 
hands of a self-perpetuating board of trustees 
The property of tho institution exceeds ono 
million dollnrs, and the productive investment 
amounts to over S'?00,000. This money ia 
largely the gift of several hundred persons. 
An academy, an institute for young Women, 
and a school of music are maintained m addi¬ 
tion to the college Pupils aic admitted to 
the institute for young women ab tho ago of 
12, and receive courses extending over 5 
yen vs, At the end of which they are admitted 
Lo the sophomore year in tho college!, Students 
arc admitted to the college either on certificate 
from approved high schools, Pennsylvania 
state normal school^ the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and New York State 
Board of Regents, or by oxaimnation. The 
requirements for admission aro approximately 


15 units. Tho college offers 8 courses, 
each of 4 years, leading to the appropriate 
degrees. The buildings of the college proper 
arc 0 in number. Tho enrollment in 1909- 
1910 was 527, There org 21 professors, 2 
assistant professors, and 11 instructors ftn d 
lecturers, John Howard Henris, Ph D , LL.D., 
is the president. 

BUD.EUS, on BUHE, GUILLAUME (1467- 
1540) —Trobably tho most renowned Ficnch 
scholar of his time, and largely instrumental in 
the revival of interest in the study of the Greek 
language and literature in Pans. lie nob only 
wrote extensively on philology, philosophy, and 
jurisprudence, but Wns also a man c>f public 
affairs under Louis Xll and I'rancis I. The 
foundation, of the College do Trance wns largely 
the result pf Uucircus' continued pleadings with 
Frnncis I, nncl it wns doubtless at his suggestion 
that Ids friend Erasmus was invited to come to 
Paris as director of that institution Most im¬ 
portant works: Annotntiones in XXIV h&roa 
7 ?anrfccforum (150B); D& nssc cl parhbiis ejus 
(1514), a treatiHo upon ancient coins, nml the 
Coitmienlafii linguae graccae (1519). His con¬ 
tribution to pedagogy wna a French treatise, JDe 
I'lnstitulioifdu Prince, written in 1510, but not 
printed until 1547 in order to avoid comparison 
with a similar work by Erasmus Ucbidcs the 
Renaissance plea for humanistic Learning, the 
Work is remarkable for the emphasis attached 
to tho imp or tan co of a study of histoiy, 

F, E, J». 

Hflforences:— 

Eudei, E, de|i Jo GitxUttume (Ppria, XQQdO 

- Lcltrcs jTiidUcs, (Paris, 1807 ) 

SanuYS, J 13, A Il^tory oj Classical Scholarship, Vol. 

II. (Cambridge, 1003 j 

Wqodwahu, W Hi Studies ta Education diinno Nib 

Ago of fhe Renaissance, (Cambridge. 1DD0.) 

BUDAPEST, THE ROYAL HUNGARIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF.—The lineal descendant 
of the institution established at Qfen in 1300, 
win oh hud a somewhat checkered enreor. It 
was disorganized, reestablished at Tyrnau in 
1035, moved back to Ofen in 1777, removed 
to Pest m 1783, and finally placed ,on a level 
with tho other Austrian universities i n I860. 
The university includes the four tiaditionfil 
faculties of theology, in which mstiuction ia 
given in Latin, law and political science, mech¬ 
anic), ami philosophy The city also boasts of 
a technological school, including among othcra 
departments of mechanical engineering, archi¬ 
tecture, and chemiatry. Other institutions of 
the city arc a school of veterinary medicine, 
founded m 1736; the Reformed Theological 
Academy (1855), the Jewish Theological Semi¬ 
nary (1877), the Hungarian Academy of Scienco 
(1325), tho Royal Hungarian Geological Insti¬ 
tute (1869), the Hungarian National Museum 
(I860), etc The Library of the latter institution 
contuma over 400,000 volumes, 16.000 manu- 
scripts, and 500,000 documents, while tho uui- 
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vcraity libnu'y, established in 1635, contains 
275,000 volumes and over 2000 manuscripts 
The annual budget amounts to about 3500,000, 
half of which sum is appropriated by the govern¬ 
ment About 7000 students and 796 auditors 
wore inattendance on the university during tho 
winter semester of 1909-1910 R T. 

Sec AusTniA-HuNGAiiYj Education in 

BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM — The woid 
"Buddha" means the Enlightened One," 
and was used in ancient India as n religious 
title, Buddhists call a Buddlm him who has 
solved the problem of existence, who knows 
and preaches the tiuth, and thereby becomes 
the teacher and the savior of mankind _ Hav¬ 
ing attained the highest gold of life, Nirvana, 
he is no longer boin again, and his death is 
called a final cntiy into Nirvana, leaving 
behind no tiling mortal of a continued badily 
existence 

According to the statements in the Buddhist 
Saciecl Books, Buddhas appear from time to 
time, and their doctrine flourishes for a certain 
period, but when its light has been dimmed a 
new Buddha rises who preaches tho sclf-snmo 
eternal truth that is bnefly formulated in the 
Dhammapada thus 1 ff Not to do wrong, but 
to do good, and to keep the heart pura, That 
is the religion of all Buddhas ” 

There is blit one historical Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism ns it now exists in Burma, 
Coylon, Siam, Tibet, Chinn, and Japan Ilia 
name is Siddhnrtha Gautftmn- of the Shakyn, 
tribe, ii son of Shuddhodhana and his wife Maya. 
All previous Buddhas are legendary, It hna 
been calculated that Gnutnmn was boin G22 
n c, attained to Buddhahood in 588, and died 
in Ida eightieth year, in 543 d,c Buddhist 
chionology counts tho years after tho Bud¬ 
dha's Niivann, 543 n c. 

Religious zeal hns .so overlaid Duddha's lifa 
with legend that Professor Wilson, of Oxford, 
and latei on Sennet, found sufficient argument 
for the theory that Siddhiutha Gautama had 
never existed and that Buddha’s lifo was origi¬ 
nally a solar myth This hypothesis haa never 
been taken very seriously by scholars, and the 
reliability of Buddhist tradition, leaving out 
the obvious accretions of myths, has lather 
been strengthened with increasing information 
thiough the discovery of ancient monuments, 
relies, and inscriptions 

Tho Slmkya constituted a small republican 
state of Indo-Scythinns who hud settled at the 
foot of the Nepalese Himalaya. Shuddhodhana 
appears to have been a wealthy and powerful 
nobleman, a chief or even rajah of the Gautama 
clan, and Siddhnrthft enjoyed a good educa¬ 
tion, lie was married to lua cousin, Yasho- 
dhara of IColi, who bore him a son whom they 
named llahula, i a ” fetter,” because tho child 
was likely to serve as a tic which would bind 
Sidrlhnrfcha to the worldly interests of life 

Siddhautha wng of a religions turn of mind, 


and (as tradition most dramatically tells), 
having beheld the sight of the three ills of life 
to which all flesh is heir, — disease, old Qge, 
ancl death, — he left his comfortable home ana 
renounced the world He first sought salva¬ 
tion in the ways of Brahman philosophy and 
asceticism. But he rejected the traditional 
doctrines, the authority of the Vedas and the 
means of salvation by praj'er and sacrifice, 
and founded a school of Ins own which rnjudly 
developed into a powerful religious movement 
distinguished by the rare combination of philo¬ 
sophical depth and a popular mode of presen¬ 
tation, 

Tho canonical books of Buddhism are written 
in Pali, a language which bears the snme rela¬ 
tion to tho older Sanskrit that Italian benrs 
to Latin However, during the first ccntiuy 
of the Christian era, at a time when Buddhism 
began to assimilate some of the most popular 
tiftditiona of the past, Sanskrit came into 
vogue again, and nlmost simultaneously a dis¬ 
tinction was made between this new, tho 
broader and more popular chuTcli, the Malin- 
yana, i.e, tho ,f large vessel ” (viz or salvation) 
and the older and mote austere school, now 
called Hinuynna (or " small vessel ”) At 
this juncture Buddhism aprend over Tibet, 
China, and Japan, and so it happened tlmt in 
Northern Buddhism the toims and names 
assume tho Snngki.it foim, while in Southern 
Buddhism the oiigmal Tnh prevails 

According to the dualialic notions of ancient 
India, nil material existence was deemed evil, 
and the soul, called alman t or self, was supposed 
to be n being by itself Deeply religious people 
thcieforo sought salvation through self-morti- 
ficntion, which should serve ns n means foi the 
liberation of the sou! from the body, and for 
the attainment of Nirvana, Lhc state of perfect 
spiritual bliss 

Nirvana is characterized as a state of perfect 
pence where thcie is no pain, no sorrow, no 
toimcnling desires, nor wants, ancl this was 
to be attained by extinguishing oi blowing 
out the flaino or passion — hence the name 
for Nirvana (Pali, NMana) means fl extinc¬ 
tion ” 

Among the Western pcojdo the notion pre¬ 
vails that Nirvana means " annihilation,” and 
this view was ou gin ally held nlso by Professor 
Mnx Milllci until he investigated the question 
and settled it by collecting all the passages in 
the Buddhist books which refer to Nirvana, 
when ho discovered to his own astonishment 
that there was not one passage which described 
this state of highest blius, Nirvann, aa annihi¬ 
lation His book on tho subject, entitled 
Nuvana (fiist edition, 1S09) should have put 
an end to the dispute, and ycb even such 
scholars ns Oldonborg arc found upholding the 
old view. The difficulty lies in the inability 
of some people to comprehend the significance 
of Buddhist philosophy and psychology. 
Buddhists distinguish between two atates: 
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Samara, whichig the restless and atormy ocean 
of life with iba troubles, and Nirvana, the bliss 
of eternal rest. The former is pictured qs a 
wheel, the eternal circuit of which consists 
of the twelve Nidanua, — a chain of twelve 
links, Nirvana is called the immortal, the 
uncrcatc, the refuge, the happy island, etc, 
Buddha taught that Nirvana can be attained 
in this lifo, and its attainment constitutes 
Ducldhahood, 

Buddha's main doctrine is the nonexistence 
of the alman (self) Since there is no separate 
cgo-bcing, there is no soul-transmigration In 
its place Buddha teaches the doctrino of 
rebirth or reincarnation based on the observa¬ 
tion of the persistence of life forms As the 
banana scccl changes into a tree and finally 
reappears in the npo fruit, so tlic chnrnctcr 
or mon ia preserved and transmitted There 
is no entity that migrates, but the type persists* 
There is no alman (self), but there is majia 
(mind). The translation of atmaji by ** soul" 
has given Tisc to the idea that Buddha teaches 
the nonexistence of the soul Ilia conception 
is monistic, not, like that of the Brahmans, 
du alis tic, 

Budclha J s explanation of the problem of 
existence is dynamical YVhilo the existence 
of the ego n an illusion, he teaches tlio persist¬ 
ence of action, or Karma Every creature 
is the pioducb of its previous ICnrma, and its 
Karma will continue according to tho law of 
causation Karma therefore is tho root of 
existence, of pniticulnriby, and of individuality, 
and ICarma 1 a perpetuated by clinging to one's 
individuality The result is suffering, but ho 
who has attained enlightenment cuts off tho 
thirst for existence ( ianha ). lie lives in the 
world, but he elmgs no longer to lua self When 
the ego is recognized aa a sham, egotism loses 
its meaning, These views are formulated in 
the four noble truths: (1) existence is suffering, 

(2) the cause of suffering ia dcaire (tanka), 

(3) the cessation of sulYeiing is brought about 
by cutting off desire (clinging to individual 
existence), and (4) tho cessation of suffering 
is biought about by the eightfold noble path 
which consists of (1) right comprehension, 
(2) light resolution, (3) right speech, (4) right 
acts, (3) the right way of earning a livelihood, 
(6) right efforts, (7) right thoughts, and (8) 
the right state of a peaceful mind 

Truth, or religion, or the doatrme of lcligion, 
ia called Dharma t and the congregation of tho 
followers of Buddha, the brotherhood, is called 
Sangha, Thus the formula which is repeated 
three tunes upon joining tha Buddhist faith, 
reads, ff I take my refuge in the Buddha, I 
take my refuge in the Dliarma; I take my 
refuge in tho Sangha, 11 

Thcro is na prayer in Buddhism; but thero 
are vows, and all Buddhists are expected to 
avoid the ten evils, which arc three of tho body, 
four of the tonguo, and three of the mmd 
(1) killing, (2) atcnling, (3) impurity, (4) lying. 


(5) slander, (0) abuse, (7) gossip; (8) greed, 
(0) malice, and (10) ignorance, Five trades are 
forbidden to monks' (1) traffic in arms, (2) the 
slave trade, (3) traffic in flesh, (4) the sale of 
liquors, and (5) the sale of poisons. 

Further, there arc five precepts for laymen 
(1) not to destroy life, (2) not to take what ia 
not given, (3) not to tell lies, (4) not to drink 
intoxicating liquors, (5) not to commit adultery, 
And there arc three additional precepts tor 
monks. (1) not to eat food at night, (2) not 
to use peifumca, (3) not to sleep in high beds 
but on mats 

A remaikablc institution is the Uposalha or 
confession, which is howevei not to be made 
pnvntely to a pater confessor (as in the Roman 
Catholic Church), but publicly before tho as- 
Bemblcd brotherhood 

Thcic arc indications that in tho (lay of 
Buddha there were several teachers who taught 
moic or less different ways of snlvation, but 
Siddhaitha Gautnnm is the one who alone is 
called tho Buddha lie eclipsed all oLhcra, and 
lus formulation of tlic doctrine proved fittest 
foi siuvival. We know that Buddha's cousin 
and disciple Dcvadatta tried to form a schism 
by outdoing Buddha m soveiity, but he Tailed* 
Outside or Buddhism a certam Mahaviia 
preached tlic doctrine of the Juinns and founded 
a lcligion which is still in existence, though 
limited to a small community of followers, 
VYhilo Buddha's religion indicates a strong 
monistic tendency, Mnhavira was a dualist 
who claimed to have conquered materiality 
and all evil, ancl was thcicfoi’G worshiped by 
Ins disciples as tlic Jama oi conqucroi. The 
title Jama was an equivalent foi the name 
Buddha, and is still used by Buddhists qs a 
synonym for Buddha, 

While other leligious teachers limited their 
field of activity to their immediate disciples, 
to monks who had retired from the world, 
Buclclhn spread the seeds of Ins lcligion broad¬ 
cast, and accepted also lay disciples who did 
not renounce the world, but remained with their 
families and earned on their trades. 

Bucldlm is called Bhagavat, the Blessed One, 
or Shakya muni, tho Sngc of the Slmkyn; or tho 
Tafchngntn, a term not quite clear It la 
mostly translated the ,r Perfect Ono," and haa 
been explained to signify one who has fulfilled 
nil the requirements of being a Buddha. 

Buddha was an educator of the first rank. 
Ilia personality must have been possessed of 
nn unusual impressiveness, and most of the 
doctrines hold by Buddhists to-day were 
formulcited by himself; nor is it improbable 
that lie composed many of tlic verses of tho 
Dhammapndn. Ho lias impressed his spirit 
upon a good half of mankind, and may bo 
called a reformer on the largest scale possible. 
IIqw did ho succeed? (1) He lived the religion 
which he taught and set the example to others. 
(2) He endeavored to make every ono of his 
disciples independent, claiming no authority 
460 
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except that of a teacher and adviser, " Be 
ye lumps unto yourselves," he said in his fare¬ 
well addicss to his disciples (3) He was 
clear ill his statements, and practiced the 
method of enumerating the several points 
ho wanted to impress on his followers. (4) Ho 
illustrated his doctrines by allegories, parables, 
and stories (5) Though he rejected the Brah¬ 
man doctrines (belief in the Vedas ns inspned 
hooka, the Brahman ritual, sacrifice, prayer, 
and tiic caste system), ho did not nntngoniZB 
either Brahmanism or any other religion 
Certain criticisms of Brahmanism have been 
attributed to Buddha, one in which the Brah¬ 
mans arc compared to a stung of blind men 
(not unlike Christ's pai able of blind leaders of 
the blind), and anothci ridiculing the preten¬ 
sions of the god Binlmm to omniscience and om¬ 
nipotence, but even these are more humorous 
than satirical (7) Buddlm points out eiror 
and its consequences, but he does not chide, nor 
does ho assume t.he [mthoiity of a Lord. In 
this sense even the code of moi til precepts aro 
not called the ten commandment a, but ** avoid¬ 
ing the ten evils." (S) He thrilled liis hcareis 
by pointing out the blessedness, the beauty, 
and the glory of his ethics. He nailed lus 
religion the "glorious doctime" (an analogy to 
the Christian " gospel ”). (0) He presented 

the truths he taught in poetical form, which 
added the euphony of Pali verse to a convincing 
appeal to truth 

The many striking similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianity suggest histoiical 
connections, but the influence of Buddhism on 
Christianity must liavo been indirect; them 
was no direct borrowing On tho other hand, 
the influence of the Christian Ncstonana on 
the formation of Lamaism (the hicrarchio 
Buddhism of Tibet), is undeniable A most 
curious coincidence ia the accidental similarity 
in sound of names, such as Mann. — Maya, 
Johannes — Annnda, Petros — Shanputrn, Ju¬ 
das — Devndatta, etc. 

The literature on Buddhism is very extensive. 
The ancient canonical books arc collected in a 
libinry called TnpUaka, the "three baskets," 
consisting of tho Dharma (docliino), tho Vmaya 
(piccepts and mbs), and the Abhulharma 
(philosophy) 

The best known and moat characteristic 
books of the Buddhist canon arc the Dham- 
7iiapada, a book of stanzas, religious poems of 
deep earnestness, the Sutta Ni^ata, a collec¬ 
tion of discourses; tho Dhamma-ChakKa-Pra- 
valana Sulla , or the Foundation of the Kingdom 
of Righteoumess, and the jl/nAapumubbaim 
jSidfa, n story of tho last days of Buddha, 

Further there aro several biographies The 
Bnddhncharila ia a life of Buddlm by Ash- 
vaghoslm. Another life of Buddlm, in the 
original Sanskrit, 1ms been Jest, but. exists still 
in a Chinese tiauslatian under the title Fo Sho 
JhrtQ Tsan King. Tho best known of the later 
biographies and the most fantastic story of 


Buddhti's life ia tho Lahla Vhtara. Tho 
Jataka. or " birthstoriea,” contain the folklore 
of Buddhism. They aro popular tale* with a 
moral p. c 
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BUDE, — See Dud^eub, 

BUDGET, SCHOOL. —National, ^Tlic lack 
of any national educational plan and the 
absence of any duect federal control or or¬ 
ganized public education in the United States 
serves to reduce education to a position of very 
minor importance as a factor in the federal 
budget Nevertheless, each of tho executive 
depaitinents of the national government directs 
and carries on entel'pliscs of an educational or 
qunsi-educational character, the expenditures 
for which arc authorized and approved by 
Congress Consequently, while the annual 
amount of aucli expenditures is insignificant 
in comparison with the total national outlay for 
all purposes, it does contain items of signal 
importance to the educational welfare of the 
nation The appropriations of Lho Sixtieth 
Co lie res a (1007) m behalf of education may be 
cited as typical of the existing fiscal position of 
education ns a federal undertaking. The total 
assembled from the scvernl departmental 
budgets amounted to more than fourteen and 
one half millions of dollars Tins included 
funds for tlio public schools of the District of 
Columbia, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Library of Congress, intern ationai scientific 
congresses, military and naval academies and 
training institutions, Indian education, Bureau 
of Education, and the continuing appropria¬ 
tions for colleges of agriculture mid mechanic 
arts. Excepting the last-named item, the 
appropriations were in every case for the benefit 
of special institution? and for extraordinary 
purposes having little or no relation to the 
general system or public schools Numerous 
proposals have been made in Congress for the 
enlargement of the sphero of federal influence 
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through nppropi intions to the severed states for 
various general educational purposes, the most 
significant of winch have been those providing 
for national appropriations in aid of element¬ 
ary and secondary industrial and commercial 
schools Until, howcvei, theie is a more logical 
organization of the educational activities carried 
on uuder national auspices, the importance of 
education in the federal budget will be uncertain 
and varying (See Fedehal ArD to Educa¬ 
tion ) , 

State. — The fiscal adminutuition of public 
cducntioii in the dilTciont states of the Union 
presents the gicatcst diversity. Practically 
speaking, elementary and secondary schools 
receive their major support from local taxation, 
supplemented by an annual appoi Lionincnt 
from the income of peimancnt state funds 
established for schools by general state taxes, 
and by various special aids. (See articles on 
Apportionment; Funds, Taxation ) Higher 
and piofcssional institutions, and schools Tor 
special classes, being administciccl directly by 
state bomds and ofificcis, arc dependent entirely 
upon the state as n supporting unit Very 
frequently the slate constitution icndcia it man¬ 
datory upon the legislature to maintain these 
institutions They nrc, therefore, of consider¬ 
able importance in general state finance 

Two general policies are to be observed with 
refcicncc to the ordinary support of special 
state educational institutions Under the first, 
a more 01 less slnblo amount of support is 
granted to each, through either continuing 
appropriations, or specified state bn os As 
typical of the pnncipnl different budgetary 
methods whereby a fixed portion of suppoit 
is attempted may be cited such instances ns 
the special stato taxes levied m California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 
for the unhcijjity, agricultural colleges, normal 
achooltf, etc ; the special state lax (one mill) 
m Noitli Dakota (apportioned as follows 1 
Ihirty-Unce one hundredths of a mill to the 
state umveisity and school of mines, lu'enly 
one hundredths of a mill to the agucultural 
college,' fifteen one hundiodths of a null to one 
state normal school and thirteen to luiothci, 
su one liuiulrcclLhs of a mill to the Btutc school 
foi the deaf, tiro one hundredths of a mill to the 
state school of forestry, four one hundredths of a 
null to the academy of science, scrcn one hun¬ 
dredths of a null to btnteindustrial school), and 
the general education fund in Tennessee, con¬ 
sisting of 25 per cent of the gross lcvcnuc of 
the state (hi per cent fur general uppoition- 
ment to local comnum 1 ties Toi elementary and 
secondary education, 10 pci cent for special 
apportionment to local communities; S per 
mib for special nitl to county high schools; 
1 per cent foi school librnnes; 13 per cent for 
state nmmal schools; and 7 pur cent for the 
min Milt?) These fixed funds are usunlly 
a lignum led through appropriations for build¬ 


ings and sundry special purposes at each legis¬ 
lative session 

Under the second, and moie widely adopted 
policy, the lesponsibiLity of pioviding for the 
supperL of the scvcial state educational insti¬ 
tutions and interests is committed to each 
annual or biennial legislative session In 
practically oveiy instance controlling boards 
and officers arc inquired to present at the close 
of each financial pciiod (annual ar biennial) 
proper leporta containing among other things 
an account of fiscal operations. These pub¬ 
lished reports become the medium of direct 
communication between institutions and legis¬ 
lature, Thcoictieally they are the basis for 
the legislative determination regarding sup¬ 
port for the next fiscal period Practically, 
lowevor, the needs and claims of the institu¬ 
tions are presented by then officers diiectly, 
or indncctly through special committees of tho 
legislature, to the legislative budget committee 
(committee on finance, committee on claims), 
which is under the necessity of adjusting the 
total of appropriations to the estimated rev¬ 
enues While this second policy is the more 
flexible, and enables the readier adaptation of 
financial means to educational needs, it un¬ 
doubtedly leads to competition among institu¬ 
tions for financial preferment, and frequently 
permits the sacrifice of education in the interests 
of party expediency Tho contemporary trend 
is toward the fhst policy in older to insure to 
institutions a support consistent with noimal 
development nnd to lamove tile details of thl& 
feature of public finance from the uncoi'lnin 
action of political foicca 

Which ever of the foregoing policies as to 
ordinary financial support or special and higher 
institutions is followed, two methods are em¬ 
ployed for the general legislative control of 
expenditures. By the one, the limit of expen¬ 
diture for each purpose — salaries, repairs, 
library, etc —is specifically indicated { by the 
other, no detailed prescnpfcions me imposed, 
the distribution and expenditure of the appro- 
pi intions being left to the discretion of the 
coiltioiling bonuls 

Originally the financial policy of the states 
townul higher ami special schools was one of 
decentralization; that is, each was treated 
independently of the other The marked 
tendency oT the lust decade has been to bring 
public expenditures for these purposes more 
and nunc within the control of special odniin- 
lstintive boards, thus preventing to a laigc 
degiec unnecessary institutional competition 
and duplication oT cIToit, and establishing a 
basis far Lhe best development m bo fm as this 
is dependent upon support The well-defined 
movement foi the moie thorough audiLiiig of 
the finances of nil public institutions lias also 
introduced a factoi calculated to piotliice more 
economical financial adminibtmtion 

Fiom a fiscal point of view, the relation of tho 
state to local systems of elementary and scc- 
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ondftry schools is of much larger significance the support of the public school, The double 
than that involved in the mere mechanical position occupied by the public school System 
distribution of state school funds, The appoi- of the city (a) ns tho instrument of the 
tionmenb of general state taxes foi education in carrying out tho slate policy, (b) as tho 
and the distribution of the income from pci- means for the satisfaction of local needs and 
nmnciit school funds me made in accordance the realisation of community ideals, compli- 
with some general plan that assumes to dimin- cates in ninny wnj r s such questions as those 
isli to some cvtcut the differences m educational involved in the budget and the conduct of 
facilities existing between local communities, financial operations To the extent that it 
especially diffei cnees primalily due to the in- shares in the appoi tionmant of state school 
sufficiency of the local souiees of support, funds and the allotment of special aids to 
The establishment of the vaiious foims of education, the city falls within the scope of the 
special aids mins, in addition, to stimulate general contiol of the state These nppor- 
locahties ta laigor effort in behalf of education, tionments and aids constitute bub a relatively 
In consequence, the state plays n not ummpoi- small pnit of the nccc&saiy losources foi tlio 
tanfc part in the making of the local educational public schools. The supporting funds, to a 
budgets; chiefly though the attachment of much larger extent than m tlic ease of non¬ 
conditions to the funds distributed and appor- urban arcus, aic derived from volunLniy local 
tioned Tho requirement that local communi- property taxation and vaiious foims of special 
tics shall raise by taxation for the support of taxes and licenses On this account, tho 
their common schools a sum proportional to agencies and methods for the control of revenues 
that received fioin the state is quite uniformly and expondjtuici are of immense importance 
found in constitutions 01 statutory enactments. Fiscally, American cities rmiy be divided into 
The acceptance of special aids commonly two pnncipal classes, those m which the local 
imposes pioportional (injuiuml obligations upon boaid of school confciol possesses (within the 
the community. As fuither channels of m- limitations imposed by the State though 
diicct state influence upon local finances may chaitcr 01 gcnoial statute) authority over the 
be mentioned the prescriptions. of maximum 01 raising and expending of funds ncccssaiy to 
minimum tax levies for schools, the segregation carry on the public schools and other activities 
of certain pioportions of funds for special undci its control, independent of the general 
puiposcs (California, CO pei cent of county municipal government; and those in wineli the 
school money exclusively foi the payment of board of school contiol is ticalcd as a dupm t- 
Lcachcrs' salaries in elementary schools), and incut of the lmmicipnl government and con^c- 
ininnmim salary laws quontly must submit its annual financial esLi- 

Local, — In those states in which tho district mates for approval and revision to that nu- 
is the unit foi local educational ad mi initiation, tlionty of the municipal government (board of 
the details of fiscal policy aie largely prescribed estimate and apportionment, or council) which 
to the local bum cl of control by tho electors ultimately determines the budget, Evidence 
at the annual meeting, ab which the amount of based upon the experience of cities in diftcicnt 
the local tax is determined find levied, cxpcndi- sections of the country lends to the conclusion 
lures authorized, and accounts audited for the that each of these financial methods 1ms its 
preceding fiscal period All of the financial advantages. By reason of the distinctive 
powers and duLics of the district meeting arc character of education ns a municipal function, 
oxcimaed and par formed within the general and in older to safeguard tho public schools 
provisions of the state code If the district fiom those parliban influences that have in the 
meeting should full to comply with the state past characterized municipal government in 
prescriptions concerning school support and the United States, the quite uniform judgment 
funds, authority for such compliance is usually of those competent to pass upon the situation 
delegated to the district school officers The is that municipal boards of education should 
question of the issuance of bond* or certificates have the powci to make tax levies, within the 
of indebtedness niusL be submitted to the elec- limits set by the State, without being subject 
tois of the district for decision Under the to review or supeivision by otlitw municipal 
township mid county system of school control authority. (See City Boaiids of Education , 
tho financial Lilian's are under the immediate City School Adminkstiiation ) 
supervision of the town 01 comity school officers The magnitude of the public cxponuiLuies 
The expansion of the accepted duties and for tho vaiious social undertakings of the 
functions of government in recent years hns modem city is causing not only a cm'ciu 
multiplied many fold the expenditures for pub- scrutiny or the various factois that make u] 
lie purposes This incicasc lias been moat the total animal outlay foi the system ci 
noticeable in the budgets of uiban communi- public schools, bub also a scientific compniJso^ 
tics Of the items responsible for the increase or this outlay with those for other public pur 
that for public education has been conspicuous poses Obviously, cities will piescnt W 
Traditionally tho democratic conception of differences with respect to the cdiicatio 
education has impelled local governments to budget. Diveifaily m the various sLato 
piovido, if not generously, at least first, for tcina of education, as well as difference in s 
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and in environmental conditions render difficult 
the standardization of urban expenditures 
On the other hand, public welfare requires 
the application of those principles of financial 
procedure that contribute mo^t directly to the 
efficiency as well as the economical adminis¬ 
tration of municipal enterprises. This pic- 
supposes a scientific) analysis of the public 
budget, such an analysis as litis not yet been 
made. AmciFan cities do not know within an 
even reasonable certainty the real east of their 
public schools, No reliable measurements have 
yet been made to determine the actual cost of 
elementary education, secondary education, 
and the several forma of special education 
The numeious published statistics oT per capita 
cost of public education arc valueless as a 
basis for administrative procedure In so far 
as the facts arc known, and considering all 
cities in the United States having a popula¬ 
tion of 30,000 and above, from 0 to 40 per 
cent of the totnl amount annually expended 
for the maintenance and i operation of all mu¬ 
nicipal activities is devoted to public school a 
The central tendency is that 25 per cent of 
the total annual budget goes foi education 
That this wide variability js due in sorno 
degree to the present inadequate systems or 
public accounting there can bo no doubt In 
the mum, however, it may be attributed to tho 
influences of differing municipal ideals of the 
importance of the educational function. Fur¬ 
ther and more detailed investigations are 
needed as a basis for determining tho pioper 
budgetary position oF public education. 

Trustworthy conclusions, concerning the eco¬ 
nomic effectiveness of ui ban expenditures for 
education are made impossible, owing to the 
Wide differences among cities in the methods 
of accounting and reporting resources and 
expenditures These differences preclude ready 
eompaiiaon and the establish me nfc of normal 
units of Expenditures. Efforts lmve been 
made to bring about greater uniformity in tho 
financial reports of city school systems. The 
principal recent movements in this direction 
were the ropoit of the Committee on Uniform 
Financial Reports of tho National Educational 
Association in 1809, and the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education amuo 
1907. The studies byStrnycr (see bibliography) 
on the school budgets of cities indicate not only 
the method of analysis, but the need or con¬ 
tinued mV estimation E. C. E 

Sea City School Administration j City 
Boards op Education, Cost of Education 
and the various articles on National School 
Systems . 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE, STORM LAKE 
IA — Opened in 1891 under the auspices of 
the Synod of Iowa ns a coeducational institu¬ 
tion. Aendcime, noiinnl, and business depart¬ 
ments arc maintained Admission is by cer¬ 
tificate from au accredited high school or 
examination requiring about 12 units of work 
Degrees arc conferred There arc 13 profes¬ 
sors and 4 assistants 


BUENOS AIRES, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 
Argentine Repuulic, Education in tiie, 


BUFFALO, CITY OF — The second largest 
city in the state of New York, and the chief 
commercial city of western Now York Incor¬ 
porated aa a city in 1832 In 1900 the city 
had a population of 352,387, and its estimated 
population in 1900 was 305,535 Of the total 
population of LOGO, 30 per cent were foreign 
born, mid but one half of 1 per cent were of 
the colored rnco, Of the foreign born in 1000, 
39 per cent weie Goimana, 23 pci cent English 
and English Canadians, 10 per cent Poles; 
11 per cent Irish, and G per cent Italians 
The school census, d to IS years of age, was 
90,515 in IQG0, and the total school enrollment 
was 62,217 m day schools, and 7874 in evening 
schools In addition, 23,510 were cm oiled in 
private schools. 

History — The first schoolhousc was built 
in Buffalo m 1806 The fust school tax was 
levied m 1818, to rebuild the schoolliousc, 
which had been burned in the file of 1813 
At the time of the incorporation of the city 
in 1832, there were G school districts, each 
with one small sclinolhouse and one teacher. 
In 1830-1837 n law was passed authorizing the 
appointment by the City Council of a Super¬ 
intendent of Schools for the city, to net under 
the duaction of the Council. As there were 
but 7 school districts, with one teacher each, at 
the beginning of 1830, the duties of this super¬ 
intendent must have been blit nominal 

The free school system of Buffalo practically 
originated m 1838, in a general movement of 
prominent citizens to consider the educational 
welfare of the city At that tune, the district 
and private schools together fulled to leach 
one hair the children of the city Public meet¬ 
ings weie held, much interest wns awakened, 
and a committee of 5 was appointed “ to 
inquire into the condition of the school, both 
public and private; to ascertain the number 
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of chihhcn who attend school, nnd the expenses 
attending their education; and to report the 
same, together with some plan for the improve¬ 
ment of our schools.' 1 The report, when pre¬ 
sented, was discussed at length, adopted, and 
sent to the Council It recommended that the 
Council " take the necessity steps to cause tho 
city chin ter to be so amended . . , ns to enable 
them to carry into full effect the recommenda¬ 
tions of the report of the cominiLLco," , . viz. 

»' an entire free school ays Lem, under the au¬ 
thority and government of the Common Coun¬ 
cil." The report also recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a central high school, as soon ns 
the resources of the city would permit On 
Feb. 14, 1830, the city charter was amended 
by the logisla tine so as to contain substantially 
what the citizens 1 leport had recommended, 
and the free school system of Buffalo lmd its 
beginning Tho school districts were sub¬ 
divided so as to increase the number to 15; ( 
schools wcie ordered established in each dis¬ 
trict; and tuition was oulered to be fiee to all. 

In 1843 primary and higher dopaitmcnts 
were provided foi, and in 194G a "Thud 
Department JJ was organized, wluclr, in 1853, 
became the ” Central School." In 1853-1854 
the city clmiter was revised Tho control of 
the schools of the city by the City Council was 
continued Colored childicn weic to bo ad¬ 
mitted to any school, but one colored school 
must be maintained The cost of sites and 
‘jchoolhouses was to bo paid by each school 
district, but the expense for maintenance was 
to he paid by gcncial taxation, The city 
Superintendent was to be elected by the people 
of Llie ciLy, on the general city ticket,, and for 
a 2-yenr term, instead of being appointed by 
the City Council 

In 1S73 the city Superintendent endeavored 
to secure the puss age of a law providing for a 
city Board oT Education, who should manage 
the schools, but the plan elicited little popular 
favor, and tho bill failed to pass, In 1SD1 a 
revised charter was gi anted by the legisla¬ 
ture, which, m addition to reauthorizing the 
previous form of government of the schools, 
piovidcd foi the appointment of a Board of 
Examiners to examine teachers and to inspect 
the schools In 1895 an amendment increased 
the term of the Superintendent of Education 
to 4 years. A committee ia now (1909) at 
work on a complete lcvision. of the chartei, and 
may change the foim of educational organisa¬ 
tion for the city. 

For many years no marked piogicss was 
made in Lhe schools, the city suffering largely 
from the lack of leadership m educational 
matters Since 1893, however, when tho present 
Superintendent was first elected to office, much 
has been done toward bringing the schools of 
the city up to a modern standard. New 
modem bull dings have been Greeted, and tho 
use of lentcd looms decreased, Two new high 
schools have been opened, nnd have been filled 
vol. r— 2 h 


to overflowing almost from tho first Since 
1903 manual training, sewing, and domestic 
science have been intioduced, kindergartens 
established; and the grammar school course 
reduced from 10 years to 0 and the ninth year 
made vn fcually a high school year Educational 
standards for ndmission to tile examinations 
for tcacheia' certificates have been set up: 
teachers’ meetings have been introduced, and 
a training class for future teachers established 
Supervisor have been employed to assist the 
Superintendent in the introduction of the 
special branches; antiquated textbooks have 
been discarded, a new course of study has 
been adopted, free textbooks and. supplies 
have been provided; promotions have been 
made moie flexible; and a IruimL school has 
been established. 

Present School System. — There is no Board 
of Education in Buffalo, the nearest approach 
to it being the CoinmittcQ on Schools of the 
Board of Aldermen Thn functions of tins 
committee arc to coiisklct and report on ouli- 
nanccs relating to the public education in. the 
city. All matters relating to education not 
detcimined by the general law of the state 
are fixed by the city charier or by ovdinances 
of the Council Such mat tors ns changes iu 
textbooks have to he appioved by Lhe Coun¬ 
cil, and it is also within their power to deter¬ 
mine the Course of Study All executive 
functions are given to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the city, who is elected 
by the people for 4-yenr terms. lie recom¬ 
mends the Course of Study, changes in text¬ 
books, salary schedules, and other legislation, 
selects new teachers and appoints them Tor the 
period and at the an.]aiy dclcmimed by the 
Council, may dismiss teachers by pi ef or ring 
charges, and after a lieaung before and with 
the approval of the Mayoi; and presences tho 
subjects and the nature of the examinations 
for teachers' certificates. lie appoints Lho 
Secretary of the depnitment, who must be 
educated in the Gorman language^ and who 
also ads ns supervisor of the teaching of Ger¬ 
man in the hcliools The Superintendent is 
further assisted by a Supciviaoi of Primary 
Grades, and a Supervisor or (hmimiar Chnilcs. 

The Mayor nppoinLs a city Boaid of Ex¬ 
amines of 5, 1 being appointed each year 
and for a 6-yeai term They conduct all 
examinations for the position of teacher in the 
schools, which are in the iiaLuic of Civil Service 
tests Ceitain educational picrrquisitos have 
recently been laid down foi admission to these 
tests, nnd four grades of city certificates pro¬ 
vided Those who pass are arranged in order 
oil eligible lists by the Board of Examiners, 
nnd the Superintendent can appoint teachers 
only from these lists This board mid iti 
work stands as a check on political pressure 
The Board of Examiners acts also as a Board 
of Visitors, being required to visit each sahool 
m the city at least once each year, ancl to m- 
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port on ita educational, hygienic, and material 
condition, 

The school system consists of 1 city normal 
tiaining class, 3 high schools, elementary 
schools, and kindergartens, Ill 1008-1909 the 
city employed 79 supervisory officers, 1399 
teachers in day schools, and 92 teachers m 
evening elemental y and high schools, A term 
oF 192 days was provided in day schools and 
62 cveilings m evening schools, 27 kindergarten 
teachers were employed The total expense 
for day schools wns $1,537,414, E* P. C. 
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BUFFALO, UNIVERSITY OF, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT, BUFFALO, NY. — Opened 
in 1S4G A 4-yeai medical courso is given 
Candidates are admitted under the regulations 
contained in the laws of New York ? 1893, and 
as amended to June 1, 1906, providing for the 
preliminary education oF medical students 
There is a faculty of 33 professors and 60 in¬ 
structors 

BUFORD COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

— A projirictaiy institution for the highci cul¬ 
ture of young women Collegiate and fine 
arts departments and schools of journalism 
and library training are main tinned There 
are no definite requirements for admission 
Dcgiecs aic conferred 

BUGENHAGEN, JOHANNES (M8G-1558) 

— A German reformei and Mend of Luther 
and Melanclithou, called also Di. Pomcranus. 
lie was born in Wallin, and educated at 
tile University of Gvcifswuld Ho entered 
the piiesthoocl and became at the ago of 20 
lector of the town school in Treptow, where 
his excellent humanistic teaching widely at¬ 
tracted attention, lie became deeply interested 
m biblical iludy and delivered lectures on the 
various books of tho Bible find on the Church 
Fathers, which were aLtended by the towns¬ 
people and bha clergy Inspired with the zeal 
of the Reformation tluough the wntings of 
LuLher, lie went, in 1621, to Willcnbcig, where 
lie boon wns appointed professor in the uni¬ 
versity, as well as pastor of the city church 
One of Ins first actions in this capaoity was 
the restoration of the town school, which had 
fallen into decay Bugenhagen'a most un- 
puitnnl activity, however, Lognn when lie was 
called to the north or Germany to establish 
the Uefonnation and to regain Ic the a (fairs of 
chinches and schools In 1528 he drew up a 
church and school constitution for the city of 
Brunswick, in 1529 for Hamburg, in 1530 for 
Lubcck, in 1634 for hia native Pomerania; and 


these church constitutions became tho models 
of many others In 1537 lie wns called by 
King Christian III to Denmark, where he was 
received with great honois and remained until 
1639, being occupied with tho reorganization 
or tho Umveisity of Copcnlingen and of the 
Danish church Tho last ycaia of hie life 
were cmbittoicd by political and theological 
strife; lie became partially blind, and died at 
Wittenberg, wlieic lie is buried m the city 
church, Bugonlingcn must bo considered ns 
one of the foremost men of the Gcimnn Refor¬ 
mation, Ilia linpoitnncc foi the religious and 
educational development of the north of Ger¬ 
many is equal to tlint of Mclanchthon for the 
aoutli. But while Molanchthon's interest wna 
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chiefly directed toward tho higher schools, 
Bu gen ha gen's work was especially fruitful in 
the field of popular elementary education, both 
for boya and giila He was the fust, not only 
to insist upon, but actually to introduce, ele¬ 
mentary schools in cities mul villages in lvlnch 
nil childicn should receive ins true lion in catc- 
rlusm and in the rending and writing of LLe 
moLliei tongue Thus lu* may be culled the 
father of tho Protestant Volknxchule, especially 
oT the mral elementary school IBs inleicst in 
female education ih especially remarkable lie 
considered the Limning of mothers the mast 
effective means foi Lhc moial elevaLion of Hie 
people He did, liownvor, a great deal nlso for 
higher education, and even planned a system 
of adult education in the so-called Lcklorien, a 
kind of people's universities. In all hia work 
Dugenhagen showed gient tact, a genius for 
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organizing and practical insight into the real 
needs of the people. I 1 . M. 

Relerencea. — 

JlfjjjjNO, DoKlor Pomeranus, Johannes Duticnhaffan, ei'n 
Lcbcn*h*l4 ana dsr Zeil der Reformation (Hallo, 
10B0) 

McriTZ Uns Se/iuluicapa der (leulachen Reformation uii 
10 len Jahrhundcrt, (Heidelberg, 1902.) 

Host D\e. plldanoffi&ehe RcdculUnp Bupenhagens* 
(Leipzig, 1800.) 

BUILDING MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL- 
HOUSES.— Sco AuciiiTECTunn, School. 

BUILDINGS, SCHOOL. — See Auciiitec- 
tuhe, School, 

BULGARIA, EDUCATION IN. - Bulgarin, 
con Btitutionnl monarchy area including Eastern 
Itumclia, 36,080 AC|iiare miles; population, 
4.035,G23; capital Sofia, population 32,621; 
divisions for local administration, districts, 12 
in number 

Historical. — In 187S when Bulgaria entered 
upon its career as an autonomous principality 
under the slizci unity of the Sultan, the functions 
of government ant] nearly nil other activities 
of a modern statu were yet to be organized, 
Education formed an exception, for although 
the Turk had exploited the country, the work 
of instruction ns curried on by Christian 
chinches was not intended with, The in¬ 
fluence of the Greek Church, which comprises 
about 80 per cent of the po] nil at ion, was over¬ 
powering, and its ecclesiastics had long con¬ 
trolled Jocnl institutions of every kind in Bul¬ 
garia Thus ft system of clcucal schools existed 
which was national in extent But within the 
Church wcic two antagonistic elements, on 
Hie one side, the Giecks, numbering Jess than 
70,000 people: on the other, tho Bulgarians, a 
peasant people forming the great majority of 
the population. The small, compact body of 
Greeks, flupcificiaJ but brilliant and proud of 
their lmtoric culture, monopolized the higher 
offices of tho Church and contioiled the schools, 
They regarded the sturdy natives aa bai banana, 
and eliminated their language from the school 
progiams, thus pupils were taught the Greek 
exclusively, and through tho insidious influence 
became converts to Hellenism 


school became the center from whioh similar 
schools that came later into existence drew their 
teachers These Bulgarian schools, primary 
ftnd secondary, depended wholly upon private 
resources, and had not really the sanction of 
law for their existence Each school had to 
secure a special license from the authorities, 
and although the applications were seldom 
refused, the institutions were under constant 
surveillance and were closed on the slightest 
protest. It was in these schools, maintained 
at great sacrifices and in tho face of bitter 
opposition, that the national spirit was formed 
which supported the patriot leaders in their 
final struggle for freedom* 

The constitution of 187$ recognized primary 
education as nn essential factor in the State, 
and declared it to be obligatory and gratuitous. 
A ministry of public instruction wns created, 
but no piovision was made far the support of 
tho schools, A law of 1881, the first dealing 
with primary instruction, leTt the matter en¬ 
tirely to tho individual cormmnieSj which re¬ 
tained ns a lasting effect of Turkish rule an 
inherent passion for autonomy. Only in the 
ease of very poor communes was the Stato 
authorized to aid in the support or schools 

Under tho leadership of Ferdinand I, who 
wns ambitious to create n solid and permanent 
nation, the policy with respect to primary 
education was completely changed. I 11 tho 
first year of Ins reign, 1887, the state expendi¬ 
ture for this interest was doubled, and the 
next year it wns still further increased. In 
1891 the organic law 0 / public instruction was 
passed winch gave the supreme control in this 
matter to the Stale. 

Present System. — The direction of all public 
enierpnsos having for their purpose Die moral 
and intellectual dev el op merit of the people was 
confided to tho minister nr public instruction, 
and an administrative S 3 r stcm was created lifter 
the model of the French system, though less 
elnborate. Two dejiartmcuts were formed in 
the ministry, the one pertaining to primary, tho 
other to second ary, education, and each under its 
own chief or director. The minister is assisted 
by a. corps of general inspectors who arc his 
personal representatives in their circuits, in 
each district there arc subordinate inspectors 


The efforts on the part of the Bulgarians to TJie official authorities arc completed by dis- 
fi'ec themselves horn Turkish rule awakened tricf ^ councils, which exercise adviBOiy and 
nlso the clesiro for national expression through judicial lunations in regard to education, and 
social institutions, nnd the movement for by local school committees. These cominiUcca 

liberty was marked from tho beginning by are formed by election, and women may be in- 

cITorts to free education from the moral in- eluded in tho number, provided they have taken 

flucnce of tho Giecks, To the few Bulgarian the course of secondary instruction, Tho com- 

sdiools that Jind escaped destruction others imfctees have direct charge of the schools, select 
were added, in which at first only the merest tho sites and arrange for the huildmga and 
elements of the native language and history equipments, and nominate the tcuchem, who 
were taught. In 1835 two wealthy Bulgarian must, however, be approved by the minister 
mezchnnts founded, at Gabrovo, a small city The State supplies two thirds the amount re¬ 
in the Balkans, a secondary school of the quired for the Bupport of tho schoolfl, the com- 
modorn European type, and furnished with niunea furnish the balance. Tho school pro- 
modern appliances, globes, maps, etc. This grams and the qualifications for admission to 
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the teaching service are regulated by official have also been considerably augmented. In 
orders. Thus, without destroying the cherished 1897 the averago annual salary was only $120 
local autonomy the State enters as a regulat- at present it ranges from $264 to $384 
ing and supporting factor into the walk of While it lias not been possible to maintain 
national education. Not only lias the spirit definite standards of qualification for primary 
of local independence been safeguarded in the tcaohera, this purpose is kept steadily in view, 
organization of the schools, but the present Normal schools have been established, 6 for 
Interests and capacities of the people are care- boys and 4 for girls, haying a 4 years' course 
fully considered in the arrangement of the of study The number of normal students is 
school programs. Desiclca tho native 1 align ago rapidly increasing; but the graduates do not 
and literature, the primary school course in- yet suffice foi the needs of the service, and the 
eludes roligion, the history and geography of one test that can be universally applied to 
Bulgarin., clcmcnta cf natural science, and in- candidates for employment is that of a very 
dnstnal training The industrial training is simple examination; the great improvement 
of the most practical character; the girls are that has taken place is indicated by the fact 
taught to sew and to cut and make garments; that whereas, in 1878, of the whole body of 
the boys learn tho use of ordinary tools Aa teachers employed, 03 per cent had only Te- 
agricnLtura is the ohief industry of tho people. ceivcda primary education, in the present year 
a special law provides for the support of school (1010) only 12 per cent represent this low 
gardens, of which more than 600 wore main- stage of attainment. Moreover, the teachers 
tamed tho prcaant year, all cultivated by show great enthusiasm in their work, they 
school children. carry on evening classes for illiterate adults, 

The course of study for the primary aohoole organize popular lectmes; interest themselves 
is restricted, as the period of compulsory school in local industries, and are especially active in 
attendance is very brief, comprising only 4 promoting improved agricultural processes 
years, the ago limits being 8 to 12. The Whore complementary, or higher, primary 
annual school term is 10 months in the cities, schools are established, they have developed a 
reduced to 6 months in the country. The tendency toward technical training, and thus 
minifltor has therefore authorized tho establish- form a basis for higher trade and industrial 
merit of complementary courses of 3 years, schools; among schools of this special class 
and in many places these are already organized, may be noted a commercial school at Sofia: 
Continuation classes arc also maintained in there aro also reported high-grade agricultural 
Gitics and villages. These are conducted in tho schools, and 4 industrial schools in which 
ovoning and on Sunday, and offer to young theoretic instruction is combined with voca- 
pcopla and adults a chance to Tovicw clc- tiaml training, 

mentary subjects and even to oxtend their Statistics — According to the official stntis- 
knowlcdgc. tics, there wctc 4681 primary schools in 1£>07, 

Tho greatest obstQolcs in the way of the with 8771 teachers and 400,308 pupils; of 
practical development of this system of primary these 251,037 were boys; 148,371 girls Tho 
instruction, which has been carefully planned number of children of the compulsory school 
to meet tho present condition of the people, age was 436,000. and of these 328,000, or 76 per 
ara (1) tho lack of schoolhouscs; (2) the cent, were enrolled in the Bchools; in. 1003 tha 
difficulty of obtaining competent teachers. corresponding propoilion was only 61 per cent 

Many villages havo no achoolhouBcs, and re- A bill is now pending which provides for the 
course is had to old mosques and hams; often BtrLcler enforcement of the compulsory school 
oven this poor accommodation is wanting law. This is a matter, however, depending 
Tho government 1ms therefore authorized com- largely upon the supply of seffiool buildings, and 

inuncs to contract for loans to meet the ex- hence tho communes are urged and assisted by 

penso of providing tho necessary sohool build- tho government to provide this fundamental 

nigs, condition 

As regards teaahcrs, it can be readily under- Secondary Education — In the endeavor to 
stood that those who were employed in the create a system of public education ns the 

Bulgarian schools maintained by private effort source of national strength and perpetuity, tho 

be Soto 1878, had been taken without regard to first efforts of the government were directed to 

any special prcpaiation for the work. In its the primary school, which alone affects the 

caily endeavor to ornate a system of primary entire population. Bub the importance of 

tho government left nil arrange- the higher orders of education, and especially 

incuts in respect to teachers to the individual the need for infusing into them the national 

communes (cities and villages). But ns a rule spirit, have not been ignored. In 20 yenra the 

theso were not fitted to meet this responsibility, state cvpcndituie for secondary education haB 

By tho law of 1801 the State took upon itself increased threefold. There were 3 state 

the payment of three fourths of the annual gymnasia m 1878; at present there are 11, 

salary of teachers, and subsequently assumed Meanwhile there has been marked increase in 

the entire charge of this particular. Aa a con- the number of incomplete gymnasia main lamed 

sequence, the salaries are paid promptly, and by the communes with the aid of the State. 
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Instead of the full 7 years' course, the 
schools of this inferior order have 2, 3 or more 
classes. The entire registration m secondary 
schools has tripled during the Inst 20 years, 

Of still greater importance than the increase 
in numbers ig the improvement in the teaching 
service, whereas in 1S8B only 27 per cent of 
tho professors in the secondary schools had 
received a university education, at present tho 
proportion is abovo 50 per cent As a rule 
these men have studied in Gpnnan universi¬ 
ties; consequently they have introduced Ger¬ 
man methods and standards in the secondary 
schools of thoir own country. At the same 
tune the spirit of the Bulgarian people, which 
is eminently practical, has determined the 
general trend of secondary education Tho 
German realacliule has been taken as tho 
model rather than the German gymnasium, 
Thus the classics have little place in the second¬ 
ary programs; in fact, they nro taught only in 
6 out of tho 11 gymnaam, and, even in tins 
number, to a limited extent. In their picscnt 
stage of development Bulgarians have more 
need of practical chomist'j and engineers than 
of highly accomplished scholars. The modern 
spirit of the new secondary education ia em¬ 
phasized by con trust with that of the older 
Gicck schools which still maintain the hu¬ 
manistic studies 

The biLI for the further development of the 
system of public instruction, which was intro¬ 
duced into tho legialntmc in 190D, pi ovules for 
a complcto revision of the scheme of secondary 
education. Under the proposed plan three types 
of secondary schools would be recognized 
schools offering Latin and Greek; Latin only, 
and noithor Latin nor Greek. The scheme in 
detail indicates the purpose of the government 
to maintain classical studies mid high scholastic 
fllnndimls in the state schools. 

One of tho most important mensmes of the 
present government liaa boon the creation of 
secondary education for 3 'oung women. This 
ayoiIi is still m an experimental stage, the 
prognuns me rather feeble copies or those in¬ 
tended primarily for the schools for young 
men, unci the instruction is committed to men 
professor, pending the preparation nl women 
for this service But the work has begun, and 
the subject of its improvement and proper 
adaptation engages earnest consideration. 
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The official statistics for 1907 give the fol¬ 
lowing particulars under the general head of 
secondary education without distinction be¬ 
tween pubha and private institutions : — 

Higher Education, — The University of Sofia 
comprises a faculty of history mid philosophy, 
organized in. 1968; faculty of mathematics and 
physical science, organized in 1880, and facility 
of law, organized in 1902. In 1008 tho univer¬ 
sity was attended by 1680 students, or whom 
248 were homers only. A few women arc 
remsfcpi ed annually. 

Them 19 no provision as yet for medical 
studiea, and theology 15 IcB to denominational 
BQminarioa 

The expenditure by the Stale Tor public in¬ 
struction amounted m 100S to 11,S7S,047 kua, 
equivalent to $2,202,037 United States cur¬ 
rency. a. t, a 
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BULKLEY, JOHN W. (1802-188B).— School¬ 
man, educated 111 the common schools or Con¬ 
necticut and at Hamilton College; teacher 
and principal of schools at Troy (1832-1838); 
principal of schools at Albany (1838-1851), 
pnncipal oE fcho WjJhflmaburgh schools (1851- 
1855); superintendent of schools at Brooklyn 
(1855-1873); assistant superintendent at Brook¬ 
lyn (1873-1885); active in the early educational 
associations m the United States W 9. M, 

BULLETINS, SCHOOL, — Official publica¬ 
tions appearing periodically, sometimes called 
" teachers' hullo tins u Bull cl in a fire usually 
issued by norm nl schools and city school systems. 
They are designed to ditfuso mtelhgunco ns to 
the methods and materials to be utilized in 
teaching according to the courses of study laid 
down in tho particular locality They repre¬ 
sent one of tho means for the supervision and 
improvement of teaching See SurEn vision 
or TfiACiiEna H, S 

BULLOKAR, WILLIAM. — A photicLiflt 
who scivcd in the army in Queen Mary Ts 
roign, studied agriculture and law, and engaged 
m teaching lie then became convinced of tho 
necessity of phonetics as a basis for teaching 
English, and in 1680 published his book with 
the natoundmgly long title: Bullokar’s BooA-s 
al large, for the Amendment of Orlhographie 
for English Speech, wherein a mosJ perfect 
swpphe is made , for the wanlcs and double sounde 
of letters in the aide Orthographic, with Et ample s 
for the same, 1 eith the easie conference and use 
of both Orthographies to save expepccs m Boohes 
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for a time, unlill this amendment grow to a generall 
use, for the easie, speedie, and perfect reading and 
writing of English, (lAe speech liol changed, as 
some untruly and maliciously or at least ignorant- 
lie blow ahroade) by the which amendment the 
amd Aulhovr hath also framed a ruled Grammar, 
to be imprinted hereafter , for the same speech, 
to no small commoditie of the English Nation, 
not onli/ to come to easie, specdic amt perfect 
useof our owneLanguage, but also to tfiei) casie, 
specdie and readie entrance into the secretes of 
oilier Languages, and casifl and speedie pathway 
to alt Stramgers, to twe our Language, herelofoie 
very hard unto Ih^m, to no small profile and 
credite to this our Nation and slay thereunto in 
the weightiest causes There is also imprinted 
■With tins Orthographic a short Pamphlet foi all 
learners and a Pnmei agreeing to the same, mid 
as learners shall go forward theiein, other neces - 
sarie Booles shall speedily be provided with the 
same Oi thographie Hereunto are also joyned 
written copies with ike same Orlhographie, 

Give God the praise, that teachcih alwaies, 

When truth Ineth, errour fludh 


Secne and allowed according to order. (Imprinted 
at London by Henrio Denham, 1580 (4to, 50 

pp0- , , , 

This treatise is of unusual importance not 
only for its advocacy of phonetics and a perfect 
Alphabet, but also foi Bullo leal's experience 
with regard to the teaching of his own children, 
making the book a pioneer work in language 
study and also in tho method of child study, 
William Bullokar also published /Esop's 
Fables in tru Orlography with Grammar nolz 
(translated into English from a Latin Text), 
1505 


John Bullakai, possibly a son of above, a 
doctoi of phj'sica of Chichester, published an 
English dictionary, entitled, An English Ex¬ 
positor; leaching the interpretation of the hardest 
woids used m our Language, lfllfl. F. W. 

See Phonetics, SfellIng. 
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BULOW-WENDHAUSEN, BERTHA VON, 
— Sec Maivbntholtz-RIjlow-Wendiiausen, 
Beuttia vqn» 


BULWER, JOHN. — A physician in tho 
time of Charles I, who styled himself Ghneto- 
phci, He wrote his Chiialogia in 1644. This 
lie explains as u the natuial language of tho 
hand, composed of tho speaking motions and 
discoursing gestures thereof." In the same 
volume, lie ndds GAironowia, or " the art of 
manual rhotorickc, consisting of the natural 
expicssions digested by Qrt in the hand, na the 
chiefesh instrument of eloquence." In 1648 
Bulwer published IubPAi toe op A-us, or the Deaf and 
Dumb Alan's Friend. In this important trea¬ 
tise Buhvcr proves that a man born deaf and 
dumb may be taught to "hear tho sound of 


words with his oyc, and thence learn to apeak 
with his tongue." Bulwer Bays ho had made 
the subj ecb hm 11 darling study " He discoursea 
of ff ocular audition," and suggests t( the model 
of a New Academy for those originally deaf and 
dumb, with an edifice and gymnasium, and all 
kinds of materials requisite " Bulwer plain¬ 
tively remarks that when he mentioned tho 
idea to some " rational man," they only re¬ 
garded it na so "paradoxical, prodigious, and 
hyperbolical," that they professed they must 
renounce their i casein " before they could have 
faith to assist such nn undertaking." Buhvcr 
claims that he warf the hist to make the subject 
a close study He wua nob, however, the first 
to draw attention to the possibility of training 
the deaf and dumb It had been suggested in 
the X)e Inventions Dialeclica of Rudolph Agri- 
cola [q.u.) (died 1485), by Juan Lula Yivcs (q v.) 
in his Dc Anima (1530), and in 1590 Franciscus 
Vallnaius in his Philosophia Sacra mentiona that 
his friend Pctrua Pontius, a Bcncdicbmc monk 
in Spain, had taught tho deaf to speak. J. P. 
Bonnet in 1G20, punted at Madrid in Spanish 
an account of tnc method of Ton turn, and Sir 
Kcnelin Digby, an Englishman, gave nn account 
of what he had seen of Pontius' method m 
Spain, when he returned hom that country 
after accompanying tho Pimco Charles in 1G20, 

See Deaf, Education or F W. 
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Sin William Hamilton Essny on the History of Dig 
Institutions of (.ho Deal and Dumb, in hifl Dmciu- 
ixona on Philosophy and Education, 1053, 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, UNITED 
STATES. — Sgg Commissioner of Education, 
United States. 

BURGERSCHULE —A term whioh waa 
used at an early period in Germany to denote 
schools maintained by municipalities (See 
Middle A ana, Education in.) The signifi¬ 
cance of the term changed somewhat in. the 
last century, and was applied to a type of school 
M which mm3 to educate those classes of ciLizena 
who without being scholars should still bo 
cultuied ” (Mager, K , 1810-1859.) Under tho 
term hoheic Bilrgei schitle such schools alTordcd a 
higher Latinlcss educ ation, When the different 
types of higher LaLinless schools were differ¬ 
entiated, the need for nnothcr class of schools 
in whioh the education of chiklicn up to 15 
could be cairicd on was felt, and led to the 
establishment in Prussia and Austria of what 
came to be known under the special teim of 
Bdrgcrschule or Miitelschvlc (5 f .) . Theso 
schools treat the subjects of the elementary 
schools more completely and biaadly, in some 
cases adding Eiench They pro usually main¬ 
tained by municipalities and tuition fees, and 
rccoiva no state aid Nor aro there specific 
fatate-ic^ulated curricula, so that local adap¬ 
tation la possible. The tenohers, however, 
must have passed special state examinations, 
470 
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The Bilrpersc/ude is thus a school which stands 
□ut independently from the rest of the state 
systom. Frequently the lower grades in a 
complete middle school of tins type are pre¬ 
paratory to the higher schools, particularly 
when those aro ovei crowded. 

See Germany, Educational System op; 
MiTTEL3CIIULE 

BURGH SCHOOLS —See Scotland, Edu¬ 
cation in, 

BURKE, EDMUND (1720-1797). — States¬ 
man and writer on political philosophy; Son 
of n Dublin attorney; lus father being n Protes¬ 
tant, his mother a Roman Catholic, ri circum¬ 
stance which led him to sympathize with the 
older traditions of religious life, and to cheiJsh 
them ns a factor in national well-being. He 
wn^ educated at a school kept by Abmliam 
Shncklcton, a member of tho Society of Filends, 
otBallitoic, County Kildare, and evei afterwards 
spoke in the wannest terms of the training ho 
had received there. Ho aftcrwaids was entered 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and studied them 
1743-1748 Burkc J s political careen docs not 
fall within the purview of this notice; but lus 
influence is important ill the history of educa¬ 
tion because of his eloquent defuse of tho 
ancient educational institutions of England 
against Jacobinical attacks He interpreted 
to Englishmen the significance of their own 
traditional formB of higher education, and 
showed how closely mtcitwined they were with 
tins social and political institutions of the 
countiy. The most stnking passage on this 
subject is found in the Reflections m the Rcuo - 
IiihVm m Fiancd, Burke impressed hia point 
of view upon the most thoughtful among con¬ 
servatively minded Englishmen, and caused 
them to gee that, in orclci to secure tlie safety 
of the older institutions of learning, it was 
necessary to bring about aeniclung reform from 
within Burke's influence, together with the 
lessons drawn fiom the French Revolution, 
may be traced in the work of Cyril Jackson, 
Dean of Christ Church, to whom was chiefly 
due Lhe reform of studies at the University of 
Oxford in the year 1800 Burke was also tho 
progenitor of tho View of national education 
taken by Wordsworth, S. T Coleridge, and Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby (q.v>). MBS. 
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Buiike, EuMnrji) Rcflcciiarw on tf|0 JJcpoJufvjrt i?i 
France. (1700) 

D\ciiomuy of National BioQraphy 
Muiiley, John, iftbiiund Durke. (English Mon of 
Loiters Series, 1B70) 

BURLESON COLLEGE, GREENVILLE, 
TEX —■ A coeducational institution belong¬ 
ing to the BaptisLs of Texas, Preparatory, 
normal, collegiate, musical, and commeicinl 
departments aro maintained The college 
courses, which are based on approximately 5 
points of high school work, lead up to degrees 


Thcro is no division into classes by years, but 
the certificates, diplomas, and degreea are given 
for actual work dono. There is a faculty of 0 
instructors. 

BURR, AARON (1716-1757), — Educator, 
graduated at Yale College 1735; principal of 
private Bcliool at Newark, (1737-1748), presi¬ 
dent of the Collego of Now Jersey (now Prince- 
tan) from 1748 to 1757; author of the WewjarA, 
Gramma), W B M 

BURRITT COLLEG^ SPENCER, TENN — 
A proprietary coeducational institution. Pri¬ 
mary, mteimediate, preparatory, Qnd collegiate 
courses nrc given. The last course is baaed on 
approximately 4 poinUi of high school work. 

BURRITT, ELI HU (1811-1879) —Self-edu¬ 
cated, aiul devoted a. large part of bis life to 
movements in tended to piomotc sclf-cducation; 
active ill the American Lyceum and other 
popular edurational movements^ authoi of 
numerous works calculated to aid in self-educa¬ 
tion W- S M. 

BURROWES, THOMAS HENRY — School¬ 
man and author, born at Strnsburg, Lancaster 
Co, Pa, Nov, 10, 1805; educated by private 
tutors and at Tnnity College, Dublin, and Yale 
College, private tutor; state superintendent of 
public instruction in Pennsylvania (1800-1803); 
superintendent of the Soldiers' OrpluuiB Schools 
in Pennsylvania (1861-1SG9); president or the 
Pcmiflyl vania tJtntc College (1609-IS7I); author 
of Pennsylvania School Arc/ufccfnre, and editor 
of the Pennsylvania School JoimiaZ (1851-1870). 

W S M 

BURSAR, BURSARY — A tci m derived 
from tho Greek, originally " hide,'" Latin fm^a, 
English purse The word soon took on the 
mcaning of a " chest " or box whore money was 
deposited for the support of students Such 
suing of money were applied to the maintenance 
of hulls of residence at the University of Pans 
aiul the German universities The hulls were 
known as Rursch and the students living in 
them as hursimi or hoursiers. Tim hulls of 
residence were under the chaigc of a Rector 
tursne The term bursniu came to be npplicd 
to all students who received support fium the 
university chest In the monnstciics the 
monk who had charge of financial mutters wns 
called bursar ins. Both meanings have been 
retained in the modem use of the word bursar. 
In universities and colleges in England nnd the 
United States the o/Rnnl who has charge of tho 
financial management 19 called a Imrsnr In 
Scotland, however, the bursar is a scholar at 
school oi at the university who holds a bnzaary 
or scholarship, although it was only until 
recent times that bursaries were restricted to 
poor scholars and not thrown open for compe¬ 
tition. In England tho terms 5un?ar nnd bur- 
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sary have recently been introduced in tlio 
Scotch sense to refer to "those boys or girls 
who intend to become in tlie future elemonfcfiry 
school teachers and are attending full tiino at 
a secondary school . , . but require assistance 
in order to render their continuance at the 
School financially possible " 

See Sciiolahships and Fellowships ; Train¬ 
ing of Thaciieiis in England. 
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BURSCHENSCHAFT,—The name of a 
student organization in German universities. 
It was formed in Jena in 1815 in opposition to 
the Corps ( q,v ) or Landsmwnscfmfteni which 
had got into bad repute through their luxury 
and excesses Its aim was to establish t a 
Clmsturn, national character in the universities 
of Germany. The Burschenschaftcn quickly 
won favor with a large section of the professors 
and students, and spread to other universities. 
Politically these organizations rallied to the 
call of Fichte and JiUin for n mitional revival 
They opposed the foreign influences in Germany 
at that time and tho police control This op¬ 
position found expression at the festival on the 
AVurtburg in commemoration of tho Reforma¬ 
tion, 1807, As a result of this meeting tho 
Allffemeiiw deutschen Burschenschaften was 
formed m 1818, Tho political activity of some 
irresponsible members brought down tho sus¬ 
picion of the government and led to such ex¬ 
treme measures os press censorship, the disso¬ 
lution of student associations, nnd supervibion 
of the universities (Kailsbad Decree). But 
tho associations continued in secret or un¬ 
der different names ( In 1940 the Bui ackers 
schajten were split into two sections, — tho 
Arminia nnd the Gei mania —tha one stand¬ 
ing only for national freedom, the other for 
larger political activity, Since 1848 these asso¬ 
ciations have had a good influence in fostering 
national feeling among tho students in the 
universities A third division was formed — 
the T&utonea — which combined the principles 
of the Ihirschmschaftci i and the Zafldswmin- 
schaften. In 1874 the AllgcmeniB Depulierlen- 
Konvent waa formed aa a central executive 
body for tlio Bitrschenschafte-n, Since 1883 
another atudent society has developed under 
the title of Die deutsche Burschen&chajLen to 
put dawn excessive luxury and dueling among 
tho students, Tho central executive bod}' for 
this organization is the Allgemeine deutsche Bur- 
nchenveTband. 

As distinguished from the Landmans 
schaftcn, the Burschtmschaflm recruit their 
members from the masses of tho student body, 
and nominally wo not bo narrow or exclusive 


ns the older oiganization The service of tho 
Bm schcnxchaftm has boon to abolish the un¬ 
clean and dissipated student life of the early 
nineteenth century and to develop a Bfcrongly 
loyal and patriots body among the educated 
classes. 

See Conm 
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BURTON, ROBERT (1577-1640). — Author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy, Educationally 
this book is remarkable not only as a storehouse 
of classical learning, but ns an indication of the 
state of knowledge and attitude townid modem 
subjects which pi evaded n.b Oxford, long tho 
home of the author There is displayed n good 
acquaintance not only with the early but the 
contemporary foreign geographers and cartog¬ 
raphers. On gcogiaphy as a subject —"to 
clmim the mind with sweet delight, to Btir it 
by the incredible variety and pleasantness of 
the world to a fuller knowledge of itself 11 — he 
grows eloquent Burton shows equal enthu¬ 
siasm, and displays an equal amount of knowl¬ 
edge of the contemporary state of biology and 
mathematics A man of wide interests be is 
well described by Anthony Wood na " qu 
exact mathematician, n curious calculator of 
nativities, (i general lead a c ho lor, a thorough¬ 
paced philologist, nnd one that understood the 
surveying of land well ” 
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BURTON, WARREN (1800-1900). —Ac¬ 
tive worker m the lyceum and other popular 
educational movements; was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1821 He wng directly 
interested in the notions of domestic educa¬ 
tion advocated by Pestalozzi. Author of 
District School as it IFaj nnd Helps to Home 
Education W. S. M, 

BURY, RICHARD DE (128M3d fi). — Born 
at Bury St, Edmonds, the son of Sir Richard 
Aungervillc, in 1281, this sole English repre¬ 
sentative of humanism in the early Renaissance 
adopted as his name the name of his birthplace, 
His intellectual gifts maTlcccl him out for orders 
and for great distinction. lie passed from 
Oxford to Durham, when ho became a Benedic¬ 
tine monk. He wna selected as tutor Tor the 
prince who was to become King Edward III. 
On the accession oT his pupil he received many 
honors, was ambassador to Pope John XXII m 
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1333, waa made Dean of Wells, Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, and (m 1330) High Chancellor and 
Tj insurer of England. lie traveled largely 
in France and German}' aa English ambassador 
Dub he managed to carry out lna episcopal 
duties with great assiduity, and his Chancery 
Holla at Durham (the earliest extant) show 
him to have been capable, good, and a father of 
the poor But above all things ho was a lover 
of books (though not a great scholar) and a 
patron of learning, IIo surrounded himself 
with learned rnen, suck as Thomas Brnd wartime 
(subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury) and 
Fitsralph, and lie possesacd more books than 
were owned by till the other bishops together 
(qitam omnes Vontifices Anghac, SurLccs Society, 
Vol 0, Ihstoriae Dundmenm , p 130). He 
overhauled the neglected monastic libraries, and 
saved many priceless Mbs. from destruction. 
He founded a library at Durham College. 
Oxford, and drafted rules for the library based 
on thoso of the Sorbonno at Pans. He wns a 
sue censor of the school or Greek and Hebrew 
learning created by Grosseteste and Bacon, and 
piovidcd Ins Oxford library with Greek and 
Hebrew grammais. We may BUrniisG that 
thc-so >veio the grammaia lvntten by Roger 
Bacon He laid gieab sticsg on the literaiy 
Bide of education, and declared that he preferred 
literal y studies to the study of law and he urged 
the rending of the poets He is known to 
literature by his great work, Pkdobiblon, which 
wna completed on his birthday, Jan, 2d, 1345, 
Loss than tinea months later he died Thia was 
his famous work, "wriLtcn as a sort of hand¬ 
book to his library at Durham College, It is an 
admirable treatise in praiac of learning, at times 
rhetorical, but full of genuine fervor J No ono 
can serve books nnd Mammon,' he exclaims, 
and lie urges the refining influence of study, 
lie gives an interesting doacriptian of the 
means by which he collected his hbiary, he 
examines the state of learning in England and 
Franco. lie apeaks oT hooka ns one who loved 
them, and gives diicclions for their careful use. 
('They arc maatcis who instruct ua without rod 
or ferule If you approach them they are , . 
not asleep, if you inquire of them, they do not 
withdraw themselves, they never elude, when 
you make mistakes; they never laugh if you are 
ignorant ') Finally, lie explains his rules for 
tho mnnagcmoiiL of the binary uhich he 
founded Tho work is an admirable exhibi¬ 
tion of the temper of a book lover and a libra- 
nan " (Ci eighton). Toward the end of the work 
lie declare a that lie had long " cherished the 
fixed resolve of founding in perpetual chanty 
a hall in the leveled University of Oxford, the 
chief nursing mother of all liberal arts, and of 
endowing lb with the necessary ic venues, for 
the maintenance of a number of scholars, mul, 
moreover, to furniah the hall with tile treasures 
of our books," Pic never fulfilled this purpose, 
but he built a librmy for his books, and this sur¬ 
vived the Tudor acstruction of the monnstia 


College of Durham, nnd aLill remains beside the 
Trinity College that utoso on the nil ns of Dur¬ 
ham College. At the Dissolution "some of tho 
books went to the Bodleian, some to Dallied Col¬ 
lege, and some to Dr. George Owen of Godstow. 
who purchased Durham College from Edward 
VI." (See Camden's Jhilonma, 1772, p 310.) 
The catalogue has not survived. Richard do 
Bury died Apr 14, 1345, before the Block Death 

v ) had come to revolutionize English educa¬ 
tion, but his life and scholarly ambitions show 
that even before tha Black Death, in days when 
the Anglo-Norman dialect (g u ) was still the 
medium d instruction in the schools, education 
had passed out of the purely medieval stage mid 
was bending toward humanism and general 
culture Unless we appreciate tlio intellectual 
attitude of Richard do Bury, we shall fail to 
appreciate the later tendencies of medieval 
education m Europe. J, E. G. de M. 
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BUSBY, RICHARD (10D(MOD5). — Head¬ 
master of Westminster School, the great 
schoolmaster of the seventeenth century. He 
was bom at Sutton, Lincolnshire, Sept, 22,1600 
Ilia father removing to Westminster soon after, 
lie went Lo Westminster School, and was elected 
thence to a studentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated Fab, 10, 1625- 
1620. Ilia parents wore evidently poor, aa when 
ho took lps D.A. degree in 1628, the vestry 
of St. Margaret's gave him £5 toward his 
expenses, and another £0 13. 4 to enable him 
to take his M A. degree on June 18, 1631. He 
spent some 7 years ns a tutor nt Christ Church. 
In 1638 he wm appointed tcmpoianly Master 
of Westminster by the canons to fill the plncc 
of Oabaldistcn, deprived for calling Archbishop 
Laud " a meddling Hocus-pocus JP On Dee 14, 
1640, he was confirmed in " the office nnd room 
of Schoolmaster 11 with £20 a year stipend and 
20 marks (.£13 G 8) in lieu of " diet," that is. 
Ins commons at the common table or Lite 
" College" of WcbtminsLoT, In this office 
Duaby stayed for no less Limn 55 years. lie 
duly conformed to nil the changes of regime 
ana religion which tho Civil War, the Restora¬ 
tion, and the Great Revolution of 108D produced, 
lie must have taken the Presbyterian Cove¬ 
nant in 1644 and the Engagement to the 
Commonwealth in 1649, and must have been 
more than passively Parliamentarian^ in lna 
utterances, or he would not have kept his plnco 
For in 1042 the Chapter was sequestered Ail 
ordinance of Nov 18, 1645, made a joint com¬ 
mittee oT Lords and Commons governors of the 
school m place oT the Chapter; and when the Com¬ 
monwealth was established an Act of Parliament 
or Sept 26, 1049, incorporated a Governing 
Body of 50 persona. It wqs during tho Com- 
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monwcalfch, thanks probably to the disappear¬ 
ance of the Chapter, that Busby raised the 
numbaa and prestige of the school to heights 
unknown before. The earliest known school 
list of Westminster is that for 1655-1G56, and 
shows 241 boys, though the statutes res trie ted 
the school to 120. Busby, having no less than 
170 under himself, sot lip the first assistant 
master, besides the usher, at .£40 a year, and 
gave him the fourth form to teach The in¬ 
sufficiently of stipend was made up by fees from 
boarders, of whom, tho statutory maximum 
being 4, Busby had 40. One of his account 
books, which haa been preserved, shows that 
he made soino £1200 a year; an enormous 
sura for those days. Hn reputation seeing to 
have been due rather to the intellectual activity 
he awoke in bho boys and to their social status 
than to any system of teaching. " lie had 
the power/' says Steele, " of raising what the 
lad had in him to tho ufcmogt height in what 
nature designed him, . . His acholais were 
the finest gentlemen or tho greatest pednnta ill 
tho age/' A famous contemporary master, 
Charles IIoolo (q.u ), reports that Westminster 
scholars made (nations and verses, not only in 
Hebrew, but m Arabia and other oriental 
languages A list of 13 bishops educated by 
him 1ms been pioduccd, and Dryden, Locke, 
Attcibnry, and Prior wero Ins pupils Hia 
reputation ns a mighty /logger lests on no very 
sure foundation, lie left few writings behind 
him a Greek grammar which long held sway, 
a Hobicw grammar published after hia death, 
mid an Arabic grammar novel published, Tho 
general public still know his name because of 
the stoiy of his refusal to uncap in tho prcscnco 
of Charles II, when visiting the school, because 
it would never do to let the boys believe there 
was ft gieater man in the world than himself. 

A F. L 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — See 
Commercial Education 

BUSINESS COLLEGES, — Sco Commeii- 
ciaii Education. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION. — Sco Com¬ 
mercial Education, 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND MANA¬ 
GER. — The office of Business Manager in 
our city school systems is one of relatively 
lccent creation, and one that hns arisen because 
of the absolute inability of Boards of Education 
properly to attend to tho city school business, 
which haa developed ns our cities have increased 
in size, School Board committees, no longer 
able to handle the business of the system in an 
acceptable manner, are being forced by neces¬ 


sity to delegate it to officers selected because of 
expei t ability, The Superintendent of Instruc¬ 
tion, too, to whom business affairs were fre- 
cpiently delegated, has seen a, great increase 
in hia duties along the educational side, and 
can no longer look after business interests 
except at a great educational sacrifice J 
A Secret at y, or Clerk for the Board, is usually 
the first appointment in small cities, nnd lie 
assists both tho Board and the Superintendent. 
In a number of our larger cities good business 
methods have been introduced into the man¬ 
agement of the school system, and a differen¬ 
tiation of official functions has taken place 
within recent years which hns resulted in the 
appointment of a number of new officials, 
To these officials have been assigned definite 
executive functions, they lmvc been paid a 
good salary, and they linvc been placed under 
heavy boncla foi the faithful performance of 
their duty The Board of Education hns then 
withdrawn from the work of management, and 
has become n legislative rather than an execu¬ 
tive body. Under these new conditions, the 
Bomd decides policy, fixes appropriations, and 
determines lines of action. Once tins has been 
done, it is then the duty of the different officials 
to follow the hno of procedure or policy deter¬ 
mined upon by the Board This makes the 
Board or Education a unifying legislative body, 
and delegates the executive work to officials 
soleuted because of special ability along those 
lines 

The Business Manager is one of the new 
officials evolved. To the Business Manager, or 
Business Agent, is usually assigned the duty of 
keeping a complete set of hooka or accounts, and 
an itemized record of all income and expendi¬ 
tures; of issuing all warrants for the payment 
of regular employers, and fov all labor nml 
materials furnished, of nppioving all requisi¬ 
tions foi supplies and material, and of classify¬ 
ing and recording all cxpcnditiucs of whatever 
kind Under close duection of the Board, ho 
nets as its financial agent, and ia permitted to 
incur a limited indebtedness, ami to act in 
emergencies without picviona authoilzation 
Wheic no other officials exist for Lho special 
pm pose, be handles the purchase nnd distiibu- 
tion of all school supplies; employs and over¬ 
sees the janitor and engineering forco in tho 
care nnd management of the school property, 
executes all contracts for the Board; and over¬ 
sees the construction and repair of school 
buildings. 

The original Cleveland Plan (q v ) was for 
the Business Manager (there called School 
Director) to appoint all other officials and 
employees, even including the SupoiIntcndcnfc 
of Instruction and the recommendation of the 
Chicago Educational Commission (<7 u) was that 
tho Business Manager should appoint and 
contiol nil employees except the mcinbcis or the 
Department of Instruction. The plan followed 
within recent years, in tho reorganization of 
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city school systems, howcvci, has been for Lho 
Bouul tiT Education to appoint nil bends of 
departments, define thr duties of each, and then 
hold each responsible for efficient and coopera¬ 
tive service The result of the cieation of these 
new executive officials is that the Board of 
Education has been freed from all executivo 
functions, and now acts much ns a board of di¬ 
rectors for the management of a largo corpora¬ 
tion The Superintendent of InsLiucLion and 
his assistants, too, have been fiecd from all 
business affairs, and now have only the educa¬ 
tion a1 work of the schools to look after 

The separate articles on the diJTcicnt city 
school systems in C ihc S 0 r 100,000 inhabitants 
or over, ns well as tlio article on City School 
Oignmzntion {q,u ), give detailed information 
as to the dilTeicntuition of functions, and the 
officers provided, m the diffeicnfc cities, See, 
in particular, the ai ticks on UofiTax, Cleve¬ 
land, CincAao, und St. Louis, and on City 
School Administiiation. E. P. C, 
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BUSS, FRANCES MARY (1827-1805) — 
A leader in the movement for the higher educa¬ 
tion of gills and women in England, Like Misg 
Beale (qv,), with whom she had much m com¬ 
mon, she contributed to (in a wakening m the 
education of gills, clcpm ting fiom the tnulition 
then pi evading of Leaching only " the accom¬ 
plishments " To hoi the ideal education for 
guls was to include the same subjects ns were 
taught to boys Miss Buss began teaching at n 
very early ngo as a pupil teacher At 11 ic ago 
or 18 she assisted her mother m a private school 
which they opened in partnership She con¬ 
tinued to teach and study m day and evening 
classes at Queen's College, London, which was 
opened in 18dS. The school grew rapidly in 
numbcis, and developed into the North London 
CollcgiaLe School for Ladies In 1805 thiougli 
the cuorLs of Miss Buss, girls' schools wcic per¬ 
mitted to take the papers set for the Cambiidgo 
Local Examination9, which wcio thrown open 
to gills m 1807 Miss Buss' success was recog¬ 
nized by her election m 1873 to an honorary 
fellowship in the College of Preceptors In 
187*1 she became the first piesidcnt of the Head 
Mishcsws 1 Association Miss Buss took an 
active pai t m the movement to establish kiiulci- 
gftrtoni and training colleges foi women foi 
sccondmy schools In the establishment of 
Girton and Ncwnlinm Colleges at Cninbudge, 
she took n strong in Lei cat, and many of the 
students there came from hei school. She was 
influential m securing permission for women 


to proceed to degrees m Lho University of Lon¬ 
don. In 1870 she auricmlercd the prnpeiLj r in 
her school, which was placed in trust as n public 
foundation. The new liisLiLuLion received the 
title of the North London Collegiate and 
Camden School foi Gills, including two schools, 
an upper and lower, the latter charging lower 
fees and only cairymg the pupils up to Iff 
ycais of age. In all contcmpoimy moveinenls 
for the highei education and emancipation of 
women Mi&s Blips' influence was felt Miss 
Buss was a woman of great peisonnhty mid 
untiring energy, endowed with remarkable 
oigariking ability. Like Mian Beale hoi influ¬ 
ence on education of girls m England wn& exer¬ 
cise cl through the miinbci of headmistresses 
who came from her school mul the readiness 
with which she was ever ready to udi ise 
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BUSY WORK —A term applied by pri¬ 
mary teacheis to the aoLivitics assigned to one 
group of young children, slill incapable of 
lending oi writing, clunng the period when the 
teacher is busily engaged m teaching another 
group The work is usually designee! lo keep 
the cliddien pleasnnLly engaged until the 
teacher is able to rcassurne pcisonnl direction of 
them The need for ff busy Work " occurs in 
large "receiving ,J oi ff find grade ” classes, and 
usually consists of some form of activity at the 
desks, such as drawing, niranging of blorks or 
forms, selecting familial words, woid building, 
etc, Tho term is 1 cm used now than formerly 
It is bocoming more clearly recognized tluit 
profitable educative activities may be nssigned 
to the youngest cluiclien, hence there is less need 
for mere " busy work" II. B. 

BUTLER, CHARLES — An English school¬ 
master and giiuiiinnrinn who it ns the niuhter 
of Basingstoke Griiniimn School, 1503-1000, 
and after win da jiiusLei of tho Kong School of 
Magdalen College, Oxfoid Ills Rhetui irac Duo 
Mini (Oxford, 1598), though wiili.cn in Lnlin, 
intioduccd specimens of Englkh acisc from 
H pen tor's Faaic Qucenc. Buller'a Rhduiic 
was written for the use of schools, mul inn 
thiough 11 editions. He mole in English, 
Principles of Mmie for Ringing nnd Selling ; 
with the twofold use thcitof (Ecclenatihcall 
and Civic) (London, 163G) In tho Daihcation 
to Pi nice Charles he considers gininimu and 
music should never be separated m tlic teaching 
of children,for each needs the oLher Butler, 
further, wrote the English Grammar (Oxford, 
1933), which is of particular iiiLciTsfc fiom the 
etyurology of the index. Tho book is a genuine 
accidence of tho English Language lie main¬ 
tains that the uncertainty of our writing m 
English is due to tho imperfection of our alpha¬ 
bet, lie utilizes Anglo-Saxon signs for tho 
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different soundg of th , and makes other innova¬ 
tions IIo quotes n passage from Sir John 
Price, He mains, that four secretaries writing in 
English from dictation differed in the Ictteis 
used, while the samo number of Welshmen 
"varied not in any lcttci." In 1G0D Butler 
had published a book at Oxford on the Feminine 
Monarchic, or a Treatise concerning Beea, In 
1634 this was reproduced so qb to illustrate the 
phone tia spelling advocated in the English 
Grammar of 1633 tho Femmm ' Monarcki 1 
oj the Histen of Bees J etc In 1C29 Butler 
published Oratoriac Libri duo (Oxford) for tho 
use of schools This was reprinted in 1033, 
and in a new dedication it is stated that ButLor'fl 
Rhetoric was used in tho chief schools of the 
kingdom F, W 

BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, IN¬ 
DIANA. — A coeducational institution, founded 
as the Northwestern Christian University, and 
legally styled Butler University, chaitered by 
the Indiana legislature Jan. 15, 1S50, and 
opened Nov 1, 1855. The original funds 
were subscribed by members of the denomina¬ 
tion known aa the Disciples of Christ, the 
" Christian Church , 11 or " Cjijnpbelhtcs ,J Tho 
institution at first ocoupicd the buildings of tho 
old Northwestern Chusfcian Umvei sity, Indian¬ 
apolis Tho ColLege of Liberal Arts has had 
an uninterrupted existence; other schools have 
from time to time been affiliated with Butler 
University or established by its directors. 
Hu tier University (the corpora to name) is a 
stock company controlled by a Board of Du ac¬ 
tors, the 21 members of which are elected 
by the stockholders The trustees elect their 
president from Lheir own number, and choose 
a secretary and a trcasuicr either from among 
themselves or from the stockholders. In 1875 
the institution was lemoved to Irvington, a 
suburb of Indianapolis; the name was changed 
on Feb. 23,1877, from fl Northwestern Christian 
University" to the present title, in recognition 
of tho benofactions of Ovid Butler. By resolu¬ 
tion of the Board of Dircctoia the name " Butler 
College JJ was adopted Apr 8, ISOfl, to designate 
tho undergraduate department. In connection 
with this school, there arc maintained a prepara¬ 
tory department, courses in music. aiul art, a 
minima sesiion (established IflOS), a Teachers 1 
Training Course (1909), extension courses for 
teachers, and graduate courses leading to tho 
dcgice of M.A The institution plans to 
establish a Graduate Divinity School; mean¬ 
while, a number of courses of importance to 
ministers are glouped under the head of a 
" School for Ministerial Education" Asso¬ 
ciated with Butler Callego arc the Indiana Law 
School and the Indiana Dental College, both in 
Indianapolis In 1808 Butler College affiliated 
With Chicago University, the latter institution 
granting privileges to students of the college, 
candidates for a Chicago degree; this affilia¬ 
tion will be dissolved in 1910, Benefactions 


recently (1009) received aic. fiom Mr, Joseph 
I. Irwin, S100.000; from Mr Marshal T 
Reeves, $25,000; from Mr. Charles T. Wbitl 
sett, $12,500, and from Mi. Andrew Carnegie 
$25,000, this last donation completing the fund 
of $250,000 culled for by the conditions of Mr 
Whitsott's gift In 1006, the giomuls, buildings 
and equipment were valued at $227,000 The 
total annual income is SID,702 The average 
salary of a professor is $1250. There arc 
(1909) 25 members on the instructing staff 
of whom 13 nrc full professors The students 
munbci 507, divided us follows college, ICO 
graduate students, 6, sub-freshmen and spe¬ 
cials, 32; extension, 141, department of Art 
20 ; Teachers' Training Course 28, Summer 
Session 101. Thomas Carr IIowc, A M, is 
president. C G_ 

BUTZBACH, JOHANN (1477-1526) — 
Prior of the monastery at Laach He was 
born in 1477 at Miltcnbeig, whence he called 
himself Piomontaous. At an early age ho 
joined a wandering student (q, i/,) as an A-B-C 
shooter (g.u.) in the hope of obtaining an edu¬ 
cation in that way. His ambitions were, how¬ 
ever, frustrated, and although he gained con¬ 
siderable woildly experience fiom his wander¬ 
ings and hardships in Bohemia and the south 
of Germany, lie failed to learn anything After 
returning to his home lie turned Ihh attention 
to tailoring. On entering the monastery nt 
Johannisbcrg as tailor, his desire for knowl¬ 
edge was again kindled, and lie was sent nt the 
age of 21 to the famous school at Devon lei ( q.v ), 
where he made very inpid progress At the 
request of the Abbot of Laach lie was with some 
other pupils recommended to enter the monas¬ 
tery there, which lie did in 1500 HuUbnoh 
is chiefly of interest for a delightfully naive 
account of his wandeunga mul lus life up to the 
time of his entry into the monastery at Laach 
The Hodoponcon, or Lillie Book of Wandering, 
lilco tho Autobiography of Thomas Platter (tf.r), 
gives an excellent picture of tho life of the 
wandering student, and differs from it in the 
simplicity of the descriptions of the country, 
people, and manna a with which BuUbnch 
came into contact. Uutzbach was a prolific 
writer in piosc and verse, but with exception of 
the IhdopOl Lhc majority of his woi'kfl have, 
remained unedited in the Bonn Lihiary 
Among his other works is an Auditorium (or 
Supplement) to the Do Senptonbus Fededas- 
ticis of Abbot Trithenrins of Sponhoim, con¬ 
taining 1155 biographies. 

Sec Bacchants, 
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CABANIS, PIERRE JEAN GEORGE — 

A distinguished French physician, psychologist, 
and poll Lici Ail, born nb (Joanne m the ye nr 1767, 
died at Mcuhin in 1803 Aa a youth he wns 
dismissed horn the College of Urivoa on account 
of lna independent spnit. Later lie studied 
at the University of Paris After spending 
two yean aa a private secretary at Warsaw 
he returned to Paua and devoted himself to 
literature, but at the request of his father 
renounced his literary ambition and took up 
the study of medicine In 1789 lie wns ap¬ 
pointed administrator of hospitals in Paris, and 
later Professor of Hygiene, and m 1797 Pio- 
fesaor of Cluneal Medicine lie became a 
member of the Institute in 1700 lie w*ia a 
member of the Council of Fivo Hundred and 
later a member of the Senate, 

IJia chief work, Rapports clu physique d du 
moral de Vhotnmc, was in reality a treatise on 
physiological psychology; All higher intel¬ 
lectual activities he derived fiom sensation, 
which, in turn, was dependent on physiological 
and physical conditions 

Among the papers of his intimate friend, 
Mil ah can, was found tho manuscupt of a 
Travail sur l'instruction puhliquc, which expert 
opinion has attnbutod to Cabanis, by whom 
it was also edited and published There are 
four diacouiscs in the collection, The first 
treated or public instruction and the organi¬ 
zation of tho corps of teachers, the second 
concerned public festivals, civil and military; 
the third discussed the establishment oF a 
national Lyc6o; the fourth dealt with tho 
education of hho heir to the crown Cab urns 
favors general education under state authonLy, 
but does not go ho far as to make ctlucalion 
compulsory or gratuitous Instruction in tho 
national Lyede, or university, might be freo 
to a limited uumber of chosen youth Thcio 
should lie a classical secondary school in each 
department, with instruction in Chock, Latin, 
oratory, science, and philosophy, These propo¬ 
sitions weic made at a time when France had 
no system of public instruction The later 
years of the Revolution In ought forth plana of 
a much inoic radical character, .S W. 

CAEN, UNIVERSITY OF —Founded in 
1432 by Ilcnry VI, when Noimandy was under 
English control, m opposition to the Univer¬ 
sity of Fima The faculties which were gradu¬ 
ally established were in law, theology, and 
medicine. The Papal bull wna obtained in 
1437, m spite of much opposition from Pans. 
A new clinitcr wns received from Charles VII 
m 1452, giving the same privileges ns those en¬ 
joyed by Pniis The history of the university 
down to the Revolution wns one of decline, and 
at that period it wna closed It was reestab¬ 
lished in 1894, mid received tluj status of 
slate uiiiveisity in I BOO At present the uni¬ 
versity includes faculties of law, letters, sci¬ 
ences, and a preparatory school of medicine 


and pharmacy In 1000 thero were enrolled 
719 students, of whom 384 were in tho facully 
of law, 

See Fiunce, Education in. 

CJESAR, GA1US JULIUS —Tho greatest of 
tho Romans, the 11 perfect man," According to 
Mommsen's oxnggcraled tribute, is famous ns 
a warrior, a state smiui, uul a man of Letters 
As a warrior he conquered and added to tho 
Roman dominion the pioyincc of Gaul, which 
he subdued so thoroughly that it remained tin 
integral part of the Homan Empire without 
disturbance for centimes, lie also in tho 
civil war against the dominant parties at Rome 
obtained the headship of lhc Ramnn world, nnd 
made himself tho founder of a ctynasLy which 
in various forms lasted for n thousand years, 
Aa a statesman ho reorganized a moribund 
government and laid the foundations lor mod¬ 
ern civilization. As ail author lie wrote nn 
account of his cainpnign« in Gaul and in the 
civil war which have taken rank as important 
historical sources and onu of wluoh nt leftist has 
been one of the chief reading books m schools 
for centuries, 

The life of Cinsnr wna written by Sue ton lus 
in Iua Lives of the Twelve Casara and by Plu¬ 
tarch. There arc also numcious references 
to him in the literature of luy period and later. 
On these sources modern disciiRSiana of the 
events of his lire have been based. The most 
available and pmctiral for teachers ib that by 
AVardc Fowler (New Yoik, 1S92), The sketch 
by Fronde (Now York, 1884) suitors from the 
faults of Froudo'a hiatoricnl method, but is 
well worth reading, A short sketch by Trollope 
(New Yoik, 1885) adds nothing to the subject, 
Baring-Go aid’s chapter (The Tiagedy of the 
Crcsnis, New York, 1907) is popular, but not 
of great value. There are, or course, oLher 
treatments in French and Gorman, etc An 
analysis of Ins character is given also m Momm¬ 
sen's History of Roma and in Men vale’s Ilhlonj 
of the Romans, both of which arc well worth 
caieful study Those who aic interested in Lhc 
liulitftiy sido of Crosar’q cnioer will lind this 
treated aL great length m Colonel Dodge's 
Casar (New York, IS!)2). To the compre¬ 
hension of hi9 woik m Gaul much has been con¬ 
tributed by the work earned on under the 
auspices of Napoleon III, entitled ffialoire de 
Jufes Cesar (Puns, 1805). Tins gicat work is 
pftiticulnrly valuable for Lhc detailed surveys 
and plans of the vauous battlefields, and has 
lendoiod fill ther investigations in this line 
almost aupri fluoua, though occasional studies 
have since been made of individual campaigns. 
The subjugation of Gaul lins been inrule tho 
subject of a very extensive study by Holmes, 
Casar's Conquest of Gaul (London, 1899), 
which, m addition to a paraphrase of the narra¬ 
tive of the Gallic War, contains in a series of 
appendices exhaustive treatment of all ques¬ 
tions of ethnology, trustworthiness, mid military 
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management Tins book hafl been supple¬ 
mented for Britain by a .similarly exhaustive 
treatment by the same imthoi, entitled Ancient 
Britain and the Invasion of Julius C&sar 
(Oxford, 1907). 

During the last two centuries the Gallic Wai 
has been a household won! among all who luivo 
had the advantages of a high school or college 
education. T1ub is due to tho fact that accoid- 
ing to the system of instruction m vogue during 
this period the CWhich tones on tho Gallic 
llhrr have been tho fust Latin work with which, 
students of Latin Imvc become acquainted. 
This was not always the ease, for in the improve¬ 
ment in teaching which began with the Revival 
of Learning when Latin was studied as a living 
Longue, the chief model of stylo was Ciceio, and 
outside of Cicero only authors of n distinctly 
literary character, such ns Vergil, Horace. 
Terence, Seneca, were read Cicsnr was lead 
in courses in histoiy, which need not sm prise 
qs when we remember that in the Middle Ages 
most of the textbooks on all subjects were 
will ten in Latin. In the corn so of time other 
authors than Ciccio came to ha used m the 
schools, but it was not until the latter part of tha 
eighteenth ecutvny that Cresar nvmo tobnic- 
gunlcd as the main author foi early loading. 
The first actual mention of Civsar's Commen- 
lanes in tho statement of leqiurcmnnts for 
admission to college is found m tho announce¬ 
ment of Columbia College for the year 1780, 
where it is provided that the candidates for 
admission must be able to lender into English 
Cmsai’s Commenlanes on lhe Gallic TFar, 4 
oiubions of Ciccio against Catiline, the lust 4 
books of Vcigil’s iEncid In the lequircmcnls 
for admission to Princeton in 1794 we find 
.Sallust and Crcw’g Commcntancs substituted 
foi Tally's Oiations Since that time the 
curriculum m Latin has fluctuated moio oi less, 
but Caspar's CoMm'Hfcmes on 11 ie Gallic IFor 
have held their place. 

The early editions of Cmsar wcio not dis¬ 
tinguished paiticularly foi ciiticnl accuracy 
'Plus commentaries of the Middle Ages and later 
turned pai licuhuly on matters of content 
The Hist attempt to settle the text of C’resar on 
a scientific basis was made by Nipperdey in his 
edition (Leipzig, 1817) In an exhaustive 
study of t\ie various manuscripts of Cmsar, Nip- 
perdey discovered evidences of two families of 
Msb. which hud come by sepal ate trniismihsion 
fiom an aichctypeof perhaps the third oi fnui Lh 
century We have no mniuiscnpts of Ciosar 
earlier tliiui the ninth oi tenth centimes, but 
we have a huge number of good ones fiom this 
period Nippeidcy came to tho conclusion 
that altogether tho manuscripts of one family 
(«) were to be pi of erred to those of the otlicr {(I), 
and this view uns dominant until the ediLion 
of Mcnsel (Berlin, 1891) Meiisel, after nnothov 
exhaustive study of the manuscripts, came to 
the conclusion that the second family of manu¬ 
scripts (ft) was Lhe more tiustwoitliy., and bus 


authority was regarded as preeminent for 
some years. In the edition of tho Oxfoul 
text by Du Ponteb (Oxford, 1900), however, we 
find the /list family again regarded as the more 
important Practically both families mo 0 f 
equal value, and in a difference of leading it 13 
often impossible to pi cfor the one to the other 
The fact that during tho last two ecu Lines 
Crcsar has been lead particularly m the 
schools has probably been the 1 enson why no 
extensive editions of the Commentaries with 
notes lmve appealed. Stack's edition of tho 
Gallic War (Oxford, 1S9S) has a pretentious 
but not veiy valuable inti eduction, and a poor 
commentary. Numerous school editions linvo 
been published in all the European languages, 
and great efforts have been made to impiovo 
these editions by maps and illustiations of 
every conceivable vai icty. The maps lmi c been 
taken Inigely fiom Napoleon, the llluslialions 
from Trajan's column, but often photographs 
of the battlefields as they appeal to-day have 
been inserted. Ochlcr's Bilder Allas (Leipzig, 

1890) is impoi taut 111 this connection, as well 
asGurlibb's Anscfiauungstafdn (G charts, Gotha), 
whilo the best collection of lantern slides (about 
400 in number) may be obtained from George 11 
Swam, Bay Citv, Mich A small but serviceable 
book is Judson's Caisar'ft A) my (Boston, 1891), 

The language of Cicsnr has been nindc the 
subjccLor ciucful study, particularly in thelcxi- 
e .0113 of Mcu&cl (Beilin, 1S87), Mcrguct (Jena, 
1SSG), Menge, and Ti’ciisa (Leipzig, 1885) 
Studies in tho syntax from Lhe point of view of 
Leaching have boon made by Ileyiuicher (Bei¬ 
lin, 1886). 

A complete bibliography may be found in the 
books above quoted and in Touffel'a Ihsloiy of 
Latin Liicrolwc (translation by Wnrr, London, 

1891) Tor Methods of teaching Cicsnr, see 

Latin, Teaching or. G. L 

CJESAREA, SCHOOLS OF —See Cate¬ 
chetical Schools 

CAGLIARI, UNIVERSITY OF. — Founded 
by Papal bull in 1G0G, receiving the sanction 
of Philip or Spain in 1020, It was inaugurated 
111 H)2(i, The institution met with very little 
success until it ivas icsloied in 1704 liy the 
rulers of the House of Savoy Its statutes have 
been frequently ie vised since then Faculties 
of law, medicine, and pharmacy, and sciences 
lire maintained In 1008-1909 them wcic in 
attendance 245 students, almost hair the nu 111 her 
being in tho faculty of law. 

See Stain, Education in, 

CAIRD, EDWARD. —Bom at Greenock, 
Scotland, 1S35, and died nt Oxford, England, 
1908 Aftci being a Follow at Balhol and ab 
Morton colleges, he was appointed to the profes¬ 
sorship of moial philosophy ill the* tinner si ty 
of Glasgow. After 27 yenrs' service at this 
post, he succeeded, in 1890, Benjamin Jowetb 
470 
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ns Master at Bui hoi III health led to liia 
resignation in 1907 Ilia whole life was devoted 
to the educational interests in teaching and 
writing, rcpicscnting the full claims of modern 
idealism He early began a study of the specu¬ 
lative philosophy of the Continent of a century 
ago lie philosophized for himself by intoi- 
preting and criticizing the views and systems 
of others In seeking to make securo the foun¬ 
dation or an idealistic, spiritual conception of 
the world, he became one or the sluupest critics 
of recent empiricism in English thought, Hia 
intellectual powcis were tempered by the uni¬ 
versal element of fairness which over sought 
to bring to light the truths which might lio 
imbedded ui the views of those he criticized. 
He also wrote on religion, literature, and politics. 
As a tcaehei as well ns an author he sought for 
au cs^u’cssinn af a philosophy which would 
reconcile and unify Jill the aspects of experience 
Ills chief works are The Philosophy of Kant 
(1S78), Hegel (1SS3), Social Philosophy and 
Religion of Comte (I8R5), Critical Philosophy 
of Immanuel KanL (LSS9), Evolution of ftclv- 
gion (1893), Fundamental Ideas of Christianity 
(1899), and Evolution of Theology in the Creek 
Philosophers (1903). E, F B, 

CAIUS, — A learned priest of the Chinch of 
Rome, and a disciple of Iren® us, born nbout 
a d 180 At a time when there was blit 
little learning in the Roman Chinch hr won a 
high reputation aa mi eloquent mul ciudito 
teacher of religious tiuth, For infoimotion 
about lu<i life and work we aro dependent al¬ 
most cnLnely upon the Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius (II, 25 nncl VI, 20) Like the 
othci loaders of the Roman Olmich m his day, 
he vvlote in Check Hi's chief literary work was 
77ie DiffpifiatiOJLj a dialogue in which he argued 
with Fiorina, the lendci of the Phrygian heresy. 
Fragments of this have been preserved by Eusc- 
liius, a translation of which \s given m the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, Yol Y, lie also com¬ 
bated the MLllonarian theories, but his writings 
on this subject have been lost To him has 
been ascribed the nufchoialiip of the eclcbialcd 
i\[uralcnan Fragment, discovered in the Ambio- 
smn Lilnaiy nt Milan in 1740, and of groat value 
as a Riunmaiy of the opinion of the Western 
Church on the Canon of Holy Scripture shoitly 
after thu middle of the second century. It 
is translated ill Yo! Y of the Ante-Niccno 
Fathers, and the ouguuil la given (with valuable 
critical common La) m Wes toott on the Canon, 
pp. 521-538 To him also were formerly attub- 
uted tliice works— A Treatise Against all Here - 
aics, The Lillie Labyrinth, and A Treirhsc on 
the Universe — but these aie now assigned by 
almost universal consent to Ins contemporary, 
Hippolytiifl. W. It. 

References! — 

Fa an ah, F, W. Ly ves of \h 0 Fathers (Now York, 1Q07 ) 
RodehtS, A., and Donaldson, J The Anfe-Nicene 
Father b, Vol V, (New York, 190O-1BQ7 ) 


CAIUS, JOHN (1519-1573) — Physician 
and scholar, After studying at Gonville Ilall, 
Cambndgc, he became fellow of that institu¬ 
tion At fust lie devoted himself to the study 
of theology, but later changed his mind niul went 
to Padua in 1539, wlierc he studied medicine 
In 1541 ho lectured at the Umvoisity of Padua 
on the logic nnd philosophy of Aristotle. After 
leaving Padua lie traveled in Italy, and in his 
work De Libris jmpnis Liber he gives nn 
account of the educational conditions of the 
time and of the libraries. lie also traveled in 
Franco and Germany, collaLing Mss. of Galen 
and Hippocrates As a result of lus investiga¬ 
tions he added to the Cambridge controversy 
on the question a work De Pronuniintione 


Graecac el Latinae, supporting the old school, 
On his return to England he gained eminence 
as a physician m London, Nonuch, and Shrews¬ 
bury lie wag royal physician to Edward VI, 
Mary and Elizabeth In 1557 lie devoted his 
wealth to the endowment nnd refoiuidation of 


Ins old college, which came to he known as 
Gonville and Cams College In 1559 he 
became Master of the institution, but was 
never happy there, owing to fiiclion with hia 
colleagues. Always augpccLcd of adherence to 
Catholicism, he could not suivivc the burning 
of vestments and ornaments which were found 


in lus rooms Cams took a deep intcresL in 
everything that affected bis umvcisiby nnd 
college, For the former he entered inLo a 
controversy with an Oxford namesake on the 
comparative antiquity of the two universities, 
and published m 15GS De Anhrmdflfc Canlabrigi- 
cnsis Acadcimae, hbn duo, and in 1574 he wrote 
Ilistoriae Cantabngicnsis Acrrdcimflc a& uibo 
condita, libri duo lie nlso wrote the Annals 
of Gonville and Crums College Trom the founda¬ 
tion, but this is only preserved m Ms. 


References: — 


Dictionary oj National IhoQmjihy 
Venn, J Cams ColUgc (CauihridfiO University 
CJollcKQ Series (London, 1001) 


CALCOTT, LADY MARY (1785-1812).— 
Wife of Sir Augustus Wall CnlcoLt, the painter. 
In addition to descriptions of her many travels, 
which included India, South America, mul 
Southern Europe, she is best known for her 
children's books The most famous of these 
is Little Arthur's History of England, 1835 
In 1811 she published The Little Bracken - 
burners and LiUfc Mary's Four Saturdays. 
While in Yalpni niso she acted as tutor to 
Donna Maria, who later became Queen of 
Portugal, 

CALCULATE, — From the Latin cakulare, 
to compute; from coiciiJns, a pebble, pebbles 
being used by the Romans in computation on 
the abacus (q «,), The word ig used in elemen¬ 
tary ten clung pnrticulnrly with reference to 
mensuration, as to calculate the volumo of a 
cylinclci. It 1ms of laLc been replaced in the 
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schools by the simpler word " find/' although 
the latter ia not so expressive of the numerical 
work to be done D, E. B. 

See also Calculus* 

CALCULI, — See Abacus. 

CALCULUS —The Latin word for pebble, 
used by the Romans to designate the small 
counters used on the abacus %q y ) At pres¬ 
ent it ia loosely used to mean various methods 
of analysis, but ia commonly taken to desig¬ 
nate thQ differential and integral calculus, a 
branch or mathematics that has developed from 
the infinitesimal calculus founded chiefly by 
Newton and Leibnitz 

Differential and Integral Calculus. —That 
branch of analysis which studies diiTcicntials 
and integrals. If a function of x bo given, as 
1 / = f and if we taka some arbitrary value 
of x ns il'oj we have ya = f (x 0 ) If, now, we lot 
Xq take an increment &x t \ve may say that 
^-F 3 ', Then y' will equal 1 f(sc / ), and 
we shall have y* ^ y Q + A y, Then y 0 + Ay 
= /(^o + Arc) p whence, by subtracting and di¬ 
viding, 

A Aj) -f(x n ) 

A$ Ax 

Thou as Ax approaches 0 as a limit, wo shall have 
limit of £* = limit of 

and this limit is called the derivative of y with 
respect to x and is written D a y, From this is 
deuved tho relation dy = D x y dx. in which dy 
is tho differcntial of y and dx is the differential 
of T, 

It ia impossible within reasonable limits to 
give any satisfactory description of the subject 
For this the reader must refer to standard 
works on the calculus 

The following is a typical problem in maxima 
and minima, as solved by the calculus; Find 
the moat advantageous length for a lever by 
means of which to raise a weight of 100 pounds, 
if the distance of the weight from the fulcrum 
is 2 feet and the lever weiglia 3 pounds to the 
foot If the weight ol the lever is not considered, 
the longer the lever the less the power required, 
but soon tho lever becomes too heavy to be 
used advantageously, The result la found by 
the calculus to be 11 4 feet, the power thou being 
34 (3 pounds. (Osgood.) 

The reverse of differentiation ia called inte¬ 
gration. That is, if the diffei ential of i 1 ia 2 x dx, 
then the integral or 2 c dx, written §2xdx : is x\ 

or x 1 *f some constant. Tho following la a 
typical problem in the integral calculus. A 
water mam 0 feet in diameter is half Tull oE 
water. Find _ the pressure on tho gate that 
closes tho maim The pressure is found to be 

jo Q — £ 2 dc, where k is the weight of a Cubic 


foot of water, The Tcsult ia found to be 1120 
pounds (Osgood.) 

The general natpro of the calculuB us now 
considered is that of a particular form of analy¬ 
sis dealing with differentials (the differential 
calculus) and integrals (the integral calculus), 
Of these the former is usually considered first 
although a kind of integral calculus historically 
preceded the differential Teachers ofLen find 
it economical to take up the simplest forms of 
integration along with differentiation, reserv¬ 
ing the more difficult eases until late) m the 
couisc. The tendency at the present time is to 
make mucli more of the applications of tho 
calculus than was formerly the ense, owing to 
the extensive demands of technical education 
and the corresponding increase in applied prob¬ 
lems, This movement owes much to the works 
of Perl y and Giccnhill in England, Autcnhcimcr. 
Nernst, and Schonfltes m Germany, and Osgood 
in the United Stotes, 

History —An initial step may be send to 
have been made m the calculus when Antiphon 
(c. 420 n,c ) attempted to find the area of a 
circle by considering it ns the limit of a regular 
inscribed polygon of n sides as n ia indefinitely 
increased Bryson of Ileraclea, his coiUem- 
poraiy, proceeded m an analogous fashion, and 
to these writers is due the ancient mcLliod of 
exhaustions, the exhausting of the difference m 
area, for example, between a rectilinear and a 
curvilinear figure, nyhioh ia essentially what is 
done in quadrature problems in the integral 
calculus. About the same time Democritus 
(400-c, 370 n c ) suggested the atomistic philos¬ 
ophy and hinted at the infinitesimal in mathe¬ 
matics. Archimedes (q v.) t in the third century 
n.c, extended the method of exhaustions and 
applied it to the qimdratuie of the parabola 
Practically no steps were taken in tho calculus 
from this time until about 1600, whon Kepler 
(q.u.) laid down hi* principle! of continuity in 
geometry and suggested the use of infinitesi¬ 
mals, as in the considering of n circle as a poly¬ 
gon of an infinite number of udes.. He was 
followed by an Italian writer, Cavalicn (J 509— 
1647), who developed his method of indivisibles 
in 1020, and published it In 1635, In this he 
considered a line as composed of an infinite 
number of points, a surface as composed of an 
infinite number of lines, q,nd a solid as com¬ 
posed of an infinite number of planes Al¬ 
though he subsequently improved his theory, 
the foundation was not solid enough foi perma¬ 
nence Tho theory is intcicsUng as a connect¬ 
ing link between the Greek method of exhaus¬ 
tions and the calculus of Newton and Leibnitz. 
It influenced men like Wallis and Barrow m 
England, and Fermat, Iloberval, Pascal, and 
Descartes in France, to consider the possibili¬ 
ties of using the infinitesimal in mathematical 
investigation 

Newton (1042-1727, g,u.) was a pupil of 
Barrow's, cind was by him made acquainted with 
the work of his prcdecessoia, Ho sought to 
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justify the use of the infinitesimal, but by a 
differont line of approach. He considered 
x and y ns flowing quantities, and % and y aa 
their velocities, and called tho new science by 
the name of Fluxions He worked oub his 
theory about 1665, but published nothing upon 
jt until considerably label. 

JVlcnntimo Leibnitz (1040-1710) (q u.) lmd 
probably heard of Newton's efforts, if not of his 
methods in detail, and had set to work upon the 
same problem. He developed a theory that 
was independent of Newton’s, and suggested 

the notation dr and §xdv. His thcoiy waa 
worked out by 1670, and he published it in 
10B4, thus antedating Newton's publication, 

It i9 now generally considered that Newton, 
worked out hia theory of Fluxions (essentially 
the calculus based upon the theory of rates) at 
least 10 years beforo Leibnitz worked out hig- 
fclmt Leibnitz knew that Newton had developed 
a theory, that Leibnitz worked out a new 
theory with a new symbolism, publishing hia 
results before Newton The Leibnitz notation 
finally supplanted the Newtonian, and the 
foundations of both theories have been replaced 
by the works of later wiiteia. The subsequent 
development of the subject lias led to making 
the fundamental principles more secure, to 
improving the symbolism, and to increasing the 
range of applications. 

Methods of Presenting- — There am four gen¬ 
eral methods of presenting the calculus The 
first ia the Method of Infinitesimals, which 
started with Kepler and Cnvalicri and culmi¬ 
nated in the work of Leibnitz Tina assumes that 
dx is a very small quantity, not zero, such that 

jjj is mensuiable, but such that dx is negligible 

with respect to x, and that (h dy is negligible 
with respect to ydy. Tins method, whilo hav¬ 
ing the advantage of simplicity or treatment, 
has generally been discarded as entirely lack¬ 
ing in mathematical ligoi 

The second general method is that of Flux¬ 
ions, duo to Newton, winch has developed into 
the Method of Rates. This defines a differ¬ 
ential of a function or variable, at any value, 
as what would be its increment m any interval 
of tune, if at that value its change became uni¬ 
form _ One of tho leading American exponents 
of this method is the textbook of Rice and 
Johnson. The method is not, however, as 
popular as the one next mentioned, although 
it lias certain advantages in the way of con¬ 
creteness. 

Tho third method ia what is now called tho 
Method of Limits, suggested by Newton and 
used by him in his work on the quadrature of 
curves. This is the method used in the intro¬ 
duction of this ai tieje, and is the one generally 
followed in modern textbooks 

A fourth method, suggested by Lagrange in 
his Throne des Fonctwis (1013), depends upon 
tlio expansion of a function into a power senes 


This offers a number of obstacles, however, in 
tho matter of convergence, and has not been 
considered usable for beginners 

Bibliography, — Such cm extensive subject 
should be investigated by reference to the 
literature. An excellent bibliography is given 
in iin article by Meyer in the Encyklopddie deT 
nialhcmatischen Wu&enwhqften, Vol II (Leip¬ 
zig, 1900). The beBt history of the rise of the 
calculus is given in Cantor, Gcschichtc der 
Malhematik, Vols III and IV (Leipzig, 1908), 
and in Zeuthen, Gcschichte der Mathemalik iiu 
10 . and 17 JafohundaL (Leipzig, 1003). 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. — See India, 
Education in 

CALDWELL COLLEGE, DANVILLE, KY. 

— An educational institution for young women 
Clinrtciccl in 1854 as tho “ Henderson Femalo 
Institute 11 , the present title adopted in 100 i, 
though the work is clue/ly preparatory in 
diameter The school is under the control of 
the Second Picsbytcnan Church Degrees 
arc conferred There arc 23 instructors on the 
faculty of the institution 

CALDWELL, JOSEPH (1773-1835) — Edu¬ 
cator, graduated at Piinceton in 1701 and was 
4 yeais a tutor m that institution lie was 
professor of mathematics in the University of 
North Carolina from 1705 to 1804, and presi¬ 
dent or that institution born 1811 to 1S35 
In 1624, lie made an educational tour through 
Europe, and in 1827 he built an astronomical 
observatory for tho University of North Caro¬ 
lina, the first of its kind m the United States. 
Author of Elementary Geometry (1822) and of 
ndcliesses on educational subjects. W. S. M 

CALDWELL, MERRITT (1806-1846). — 
Educator and textbook writer, graduated at 
Dowdoin College in 1826. He was pnncipal 
of tho Wesleyan Seminary, Arc , for 4 years, 
and professor in Dickinson College for 14 
years lie was the author of textbooks on 
grammar and elocution and of numerous 
essays on religious subjects, W. S. M. 

CALDWELL, SAMUEL LUNT (1820-1880). 

— IVas giaduatcd from Watorville College (now 
Colby Univoisity) in 1839 He was several 
years principal of academics in New Hanip- 
shiie and Massachusetts, and was picsidcnt of 
Vaasar College from 1878 to 1889. W. S. M 

CALENDAR. — The computation of the 
calendar played a very important part in 
medieval ecclesiastical education. (See Com¬ 
putus.) The word is from, tho Latin Kahn- 
danum , a list of interest payments due upon 
the kalends (J lahndw) of every month. The 
Romans did not, therefore, use the term in 
tho present sense, using Fash to indicnto a list 
of days in wlncli tlio holidays were marked, 
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In medieval Europe Fash was changed to 
Kalendarium, and the Spanish-Arabic Almanac 
(q v ) was also used in the same sen so. The 
earliest known Chris linn calendar elates from 
354 ,\.d , nnd the. computing of this, as of other 
religious calendars, expressed tho highest mathe¬ 
matical attainments of the caily religious 
schools 

The primitive unit of time was the clay, and 
this was doubtless looked upon by early 
peoples fts unvaiying. With the development 
of the mac, however, various kinds of day 
wcio distinguished. First fioin the standpoint 
of invarmbilily came the sideieal day, the 
length of time of revolution of the carLh ns 
shown by observations on the fixed slnrs, 23 
hours, 5G minutes, 4.09 seconds of our common 
time. First from the standpoint of the casual 
obscrvci was, however, tho true eolm day, tho 
length of time between two successive passages 
of Lhc sun across the mciidian, varying 51 
seconds with the change of seasons, but answci- 
mg the pmposoSi of tho woild foi thousands of 
ycais, and mcnmircd by the dial Aa clocks 
of one kind or another came into use, a third 
kind oT day became recognized, the mean solar 
day, equal to 24 hours, 3 minutes, 5G 56seconds, 
of sidereal time, and sLill other kinds of clay 
arc lccognizcd by writers on chionology. Tho 
next obvious division of tiino was the month, 
originally the period from one new moon to 
the next This served ns the gieater unit for 
a long timej but with incieased accuracy of 
observation it was seen that Lheie were scvcinl 
kinds of month as well as several kinds of day, 
Thus the sidereal month ling 27 days* 

43 minutes, 12 seconds, while the 
month, fioin one conjunction of the 
moon to the next one, overages 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds The next longer 
pcuotl is naturally tho year, a period obseiv- 
ablo only about T ’j as often as the month and 
only ns often as the day, and hcnco not 
bo easily fixed It took the world n long time 
to find the length of the year with any accuracy, 
and the struggle of tho mind to lmimunizc the 
reckoning or lime by days and months and 
ycais has given riso to aa many different 
calondnrs as tlicro havo been diflerent races 
and religions, and 'has rendered the subject a 
difficult one For tho schools to tieat. There 
arc* several kinds of year, the sidereal of 
3G5.250358 days, the tropical of 300.242204 
do.ys (in 1800), tlio anomalistic, about 2G 
minutes longer tlmn the tropical, the lunar 
year or 12 ^nodical months, and so on 
In addition to these obvious pciiods theic is 
the cycle, as in the lunar cycle of 19 years, 
the solar cycle of 28, ami so on, besides the 
longer unit or the " peiiod,° compounded of 
cycles or other units An ailificml unit is also 
the era, tho Byzantine beginning Sept, 1, 
5509 n o.j the Alexandrian in 5502 ji c., the 
cm or tho Exodus in 14SG n c , the Olympiad 
era in 779 n.c., the Homan m 753 u,C, (Vano) 


or 752 n.c (Cato Censorius), and many others. 
The Chiistinn cm was intioduced by the Abbot 
Dionysius Exiguus, c 500 a.d , recognized by 
the Church in the sixth century, and brought 
mta general use largely through the influence 
of Bede m the eighth century 

In elementiuy textbooks Lhc two calendars 
usually mentioned aic the Julian and the 
Giegoriau. The first derives its name from 
Julius Crcaan, who reformed the Ilomnn calen¬ 
dar by decreeing that the year 4G n c should 
have d'15 days (the annus confusionis) t and 
that subsequent years should have 305 days, 
with one leap ycai in cvciy four. He changed, 
oi attempted to change, tho old custom of 
having the year begin with Alaicli, n custom 
that accounts Tor such names as 8epLembcr, 
and for the names Quintilis (the fifth month, 
chnngcd to Julius because Cresm was born in 
that month), and Sextilis (afLenyurd changed 
by Augustus), The Julian calendar lcniaincd 
in use in Christendom until its lcformnlion 
under Gregory XII l in 15S2, and is still in 
use by the Greek Clnucli, including the Rus¬ 
sian bianch The Julian calendar now dilTera 
from the Gregonan by 13 days. 

Tho development of punting and Lhe easy 
distribution of almanacs naturally led to diop¬ 
ping the study of the calendar from the schools 
anil monnstciica, although the adoption of the 
Gi Ggoiian calendar in England in 1752 necessi¬ 
tated the ictention of the chnpter upon the 
subject in the arithmetics unLil tho new system 
became generally understood. That it per¬ 
sisted in the American aiithmctics for a century 
after ib had scivcd this purpose, until well 
toward tho close of the nineteenth century, 
is an illustration of the conservatism of the 
schools and of the effect of tradition 

D. E S. 

CALHOUN, WILLIAM BARRON (179G- 
18G5). —Statesman, graduated at Yale in 1814. 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Instruction (q a.) (for 7 years its 
president), and was prominently associated 
with Horace Mann (q u ) in tho reform move¬ 
ment in Massachusetts W, S M. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE, OAKLAND 
CAL. — Organized in 1870 at Vacaville and 
trnnsfened to its present position m 1687 It 
is under the nuspieca of tho Baptists or Cali¬ 
fornia Sub-acadcmic, academic, collegiate, 
fine arts, and business departments aic main¬ 
tained The college courses arc bnsed oil about 
12 points of high school work. Degiecs aic 
conferred Vciy few of the students, Iiowcvci, 
remain for tho college course Theic is a fac¬ 
ulty of 5 professors and 2 assistants. 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OF. — Acquired by 
conquest from Mexico, and admitted to the 
Union in 1S50 as tho 31st state, and without 
any previous organization or existence as a 
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tenitory. It forma a pail: of the Western 
Division, anti has a land area of 156,172 squaie 
miles III size it is the second largest slate in 
the Union. ^ about tines fifths of the ami of 
Texas, and about na huge as the New England 
states, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey combined For administrative pur¬ 
poses the state is divided into 58 counties, mid 
these are in turn divided into cities, towns, 
and school districts, In 1900 California had 
a population of 1,485,053, oi about one hnlf 
that of the state of Massachusetts, and ft den¬ 
sity of population of 0.5 persons per aquaro 
mile. Its estimated population in 1910 was 
1,750,708. 

Educational History —Under the Mexican 
occupation the Tew schools wluch existed were 
church or mission schools The foundation of 
the public school system was laid in the first 
constitutional convention, held at Montcicy 
in 1849, when, after a long debate, the 500,000 
acres of new laud, granted to the states for 
internal improvement by Congress, was set 
aside for education by a majoiity of one vote 
The Icgislatmo was then dncctcd to provido 
for a State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion; Lo encourage, 11 intellectual, scientific, 
moral, and agricultural improvement ,, l to 
(lovoto to schools the pioccods of all gifts of 
lands; to provide for n 3 months' school m 
every school district in the state: and to 
piotect and pie^crvc the lands given for the 
suppoit of a university The first school in 
the state, other than mission schools, lrncl been 
organized in San Francisco the year before 
In 1847 a fachoolhousc had been oidcicd to be 
built by the town council, and in 1818 a school 
board wvw elected and a teacher employed, 
The school was a tuition school, under public 
control, and was free only to indigent pupils 
This school began with 0 pupils, soon increased 
its numbers to 37 pupils, and then, after the 
discovery of gold, dwindled to 8 pupils and 
was closed In 1850 the first school ordinance 
in California wns parcel, and the first freo 
public school was opened in San Francisco under 
its provisions, The first stnto school law was 
cimcLerl in 1851 It ordcicd a survey of the 
school lands; the apportionment of the intoicst 
on the school fund to the counties on the basis 
of the school census, and to districts on actual 
attendance, mid provided for the establish¬ 
ment of schools, and the making of school 
lepartb Religious and sectarian schools, na 
well ns almshouses and orphan asylums, were 
to ahnre iu the school fund distribution on the 
same basis ns other schools The iirsL schools 
organized under the new law wore those of 
Ran Francisco, wluch at once provided for a 
City Boaul of Education and a Superintendent 
of Schools, and organized a town school system. 

In 1352 ft lcvMed school law was adopted, 
which contained the main outlines of the pres¬ 
ent system A State Board of Education was 
provided for; constables wctq appointed as 


school census marshals, the duties of County 
Superintendents were laid down, a slate school 
tnx of 5 cents on the SIQ0 was ordered, and 
all state money was directed to ho used only 
for teachers' salaries; an optional county 
school tax of 3 cents and an optional city 
schoul Lax of 3 cents were allowed, and aui to 
denominational and Bectaiian schools was for¬ 
bidden. In 1853 county Assessors were di¬ 
rected to act ez o[f\cw qh County School Super¬ 
intendents, the county school tax was changed 
from optional to mandatory and raised to 5 
cents, and the limit of taxation for cities, and 
the prohibition of aid to sectarian and de¬ 
nominational schools, were removed. In 1855 
County Superintendents of Schools, City Super¬ 
intendents of Schools, and City Boards of 
Education were piovulccl for m the law, and 
aid to denominational and sectarian schools 
was^finally cut ofif In I860 the Statu Iloaul 
of Education wns authorized to adopt a senes 
of toxLbcipks, mid ill 1870 this •series was made 
uniform foi the whole state State and County 
Boards or Examinntion were also provided Tor, 
In 1SG1 the question of whnt Lo do with tho 
16th and the 36th section school lands was 
finally settled by oriloung them to be hold 
and the proceeds to be paid into the state 
school fund. In 1862 the firsL stale normal 
school was establish ad, and in 1809 the fatnto 
univeisity was established In 18113 .state aid 
fai teachers’ institutes was providrd; new 
regulations were made regal ding the certifica¬ 
tion of tcachcis, and the funding of the state's 
debt to fcho school fund w as begun In JSG1 
tlic county school tax was changed to the now 
basis of not less than §2 per census child, and 
a 5 months 1 school ordcicd By ISCfi more 
than hnlf of the schools wore flee from “ ratc- 
bjlls," and in 1867 the “rate-bill" was defi¬ 
nite^ abandoned and the schools made fice 
to every child In 18GG the state school tux 
was raised to 9 cents mul the county hcliool 
tax to 153 per census child, and in 1874 the 
.state school tax also was changed to the new 
basis and made not less than 57 per census 
child In 1884 the county school tux was 
fintlicr raised to SI per census child; m 1893 
to $6, and in 1905 to 57 

In 1879 a new and a reactionary stnto con¬ 
stitution was adopted, the educational section 
of winch did awny with the State Board of 
Education and the Boards of Examiners, and 
piovidcd for County Boards of Education, with 
power to certificate all teachers and to adopt 
nil textbooks for the schools of tho county, 
This soon proved unsatisfactory, and in 1884 
an amendment to the state constitution w’as 
submitted and adopted which provided foi an 
ei-(#cio State Boaid of Education, and rnndc 
it then* duty to edit and compile a state scries 
of textbooks, ancl to have them printed and 
,-- iliccl by the state, Beyond this the new 
was given no duties of any consequence. 
State authoisliip proved so extremely unsatis- 
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factory that it was finally abandoned in 1903 
for tlic purchase of copyrights, though state 
publication is still letained 
The firafc high school in the state was organ¬ 
ized in San Francisco in 18158, but the num¬ 
ber of high schools had mcicased to only 12 
by 18S5, ami few others were oigamzcd up to 
189 L, The constitution of 1870 had included 
high schools ns a pait of a possible state school 
system, but had forbidden the use uf any part 
or the state school Bind for then support. In 
1891 the Union High School Act was passed, 
whereby a number of districts might unite to 
maintain a fico high school for their children, 
and after the passage of this act the develop¬ 
ment of high schools was rapid. In 1002 the 
state constitution was amended and a state 
high school fund created, to he raised by gcneinl 
taxation Since 19011 the high schools of the 
state have been placed on ft good financial 
basis. The inspection and accrediting of the 
high schools, begun by the state university in 
1881, hai done much to stimulate and stand¬ 
ardize the schools Fiona 12 high schools in 
1SS5, Lhc number l’o&o to 2-1 in 1S90, 93 in 
1805, 105 in 1000, 143 in 1903, and 187 in 1009, 
Present SchooL System — The school system 
of California as at pioscnt organized us as 
follow* 1 At the head is n Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and a .SLatc Bonid of Edu¬ 
cation. The superintendent is decked by 
popular election for a 4-year term, and 
receives ft salary or S5000 lie 1ms general 
oversight of the schools of the state; prepares 
all blanks, apportions all state school money 
bo the counties; visits Lhc schools of the state, 
hcais appeals from tho decisions of tho County 
Supeimtcndeiita and County Boards, and com¬ 
piles a bienninl leporb. lie is also ev officio a 
member or the State Board of Education, tho 
Board of Regents of the state university, and 
of tile different bom da of trustees of tho 5 
state normal schools, The State Board of 
Education consists, ex officio . of tho Govctnoi, 
State Superintendent, president and professor 
of education m the fctnte university, anil the 
presidents of the 5 state normal schools. 
The chief functions of tins board arc to adopt 
a scries of uniform textbooks for the schools of 
the state, to determine tho credentials upon 
winch ccitifioatca to tench in the high schoola 
may bo issued, to acciedifc normal schools in 
other states for teachers' cciti lien Lion, to 
designate an educational journal for the state, 
and to giant lire diplomas on Lhe recommenda¬ 
tion of the County Domcls of Education. 

Foi epeh county there is a County Superin¬ 
tendent of Schoola, devoting all or Ins time to 
the work, and a County Board of Education 
The County Superintendent superintends the 
schools of hia county, js required to visit 
evciy school at least once n year; apportions 
fill school money to the districts; passes on nil 
requisitions; conducts an annunl teachers' 
instihuto, approves all plans for new school 


buildings; issues temporary certificates io 
teach; fills all vacaneies in bnuuls of district 
trustees; anil makes an annual repuiL t 0 the 
State Superintendent Each County Board 
of Education consists of the Counly Kupeiin- 
ten dent ms .scoreLaiy, and 4 othens appointed 
by the Uumd of County Sapor visa ns, a majority 
of whom must ho exp cue need teavlievs. Thb 
board is paid 55 per person pci dav ami 
mileage foi its seivices It examines all can¬ 
didates for tenchei.s' eeilificaios, guilds certi¬ 
ficates to leach to those who arc successful, 
and to those who piosmit pioper eiedenliukjj 
adopts rules and i egulations nncl a mu.sc of 
flLudy foi the .schools of the county, deter¬ 
mines what boolcs and appal nlus district boards 
oT tin a tees may purchase, and fixes the prices 
that may bo paid foi the .same; and examines 
the schools of the county and issues diplomas 
of graduation to the pupils 

Cities nre governed by Boards of Education, 
ns provided for in their charters, but m other 
respects rue governed by the proviMom or the 
general school law of the state. Each employs 
a tfupei in tender) l of CiLy Schools, as presided 
for by law, for a 1-yeni term, For a more 
detailed statement us to the form of city school 
government, sec special ni lidea on Los An¬ 
geles, Oakl vnu, and San Fiiancjsco, 

School distiicts, of whatever size, aie gov¬ 
erned by boards uf ft school tiusstLcr>, i4eetc.il 
by tho people of tho distiich for 3-ycnr 
terms The powers or school trustees in dis¬ 
tricts, and of Boards of Education in cities, 
arc about the game, and include the employ¬ 
ment of teachers, the building and impairing 
of school houses, the piepnrntion of mi annual 
school census, the admission and exclusion of 
certain children, furnishing free textbooks to 
indigent children, and making an annual re¬ 
port to tho County Superintendent of Schools 
Neither hoard can employ as teachcis any 
one not regularly certificated by the County 
Board of Education, acting in accordance with 
the laws of the state. Cities may make their 
own comae of study, may examine ami pro¬ 
mote their own children, and me exempt from 
county supervision, but school distncts undoi 
hoards of distnet tiusfcces do not have such 
privileges 

ICimlcrgnrtcna, evening schools, high schools, 
and technical schools aie definitely mcoiporated 
by the state constitution as a part uf the slate 
school system, and piovision lias rcrcnlly been 
made m the law for careful and thorough 
hcalLli supeivision, though all of these special 
advantages arc as yet movided only in Lhe 
larger cities The school system of the sLato 
is cssonLially a senes of counLy systems, ns the 
(Jaunty Boards of Education posses large 
powers, while tile State Bonnl of Education 
and the State Supcimtcndonfc possess liLtlc 
real powei, At the same time the countv 
system is as yet only impelfcctly developed, 
as the sehool districts still retain, large powers. 
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The publication of school textbooks by the 
state, which is a feature of the California 
system, has proved to bo a very expensive 
undciLnking, and has never been satisfactory 
to the schoolmen of tho state 

School Support and Expenditure —The 
state originally leccivcd from Congress for 
schools tho 50(^000 acres of land granted to 
new states, and m 1S53 was granted in addition 
the IGth and the 30th sections, amounting to 
6,719,324 acres of land for schools. All of this 
was devoted to education, but so far ling 
In ought in but little to the state, the fund 
amounting to but SI.737,500 in 187G, and to 
but $5,314,050 nt the time of last report. 
The large mcieaae in the fund wiLhm recent 
ycais has been duo to the leccipb of about one 
mill ion of dollars front Congress in 1007, in 
payment of the 5 per cent of sales of public 
land within tho stato. The annual state fund 
for the maintenance of elementary schools 
within the stnto comes from tho interest on 
this pciinancnt fund; the proceeds of a general 
slate tax, which must be equal to not less 
than $7 per census child, 6-17 years of age, 
about S250.000 icccived annually fiom the 
collateral inheritance taxes, and all poll taxes 
All of this must be used only for the payment 
of teachers' salauea m elementary schools. 
Iligli schools arc maintained out of separate 
funds, partly derived from local taxation, and 
pnrlly fiom an additional state tax, which 
must be equal in amount to $15 per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the high schools 
of the state during tho preceding year About 
53 per cent of all school money expended comes 
from state somces, Tho elementary school 
fund is apportioned to the counties on the 
basis of 8250 for every teachei allowed to the 
districts, towns, and cities by the County 
Superintendent, and tho balance (§10 13 per 
census child ill 1908-1009) on the school census 
Tho high school tax is distributed to tho 
different nppiovcd high schools by first divid¬ 
ing 1 of the total amount equally among tho 
schools, lnespectivc of size (SG30.00 m 1008- 
IfKlO), and then the remaining j of f/te total 
on the basis of the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance m tho high schools during the 
picceding ycai (S9 37 in 190S-1D09) 

Each county must also raise, in addition, a 
county tux for elementary schools of not less 
than 87 per census child In making the 
county apportionment of elementary school 
funds"to the difTeicnt districts, the California 
plan is pniLiculnily noteworthy in Lhat it en¬ 
sures n good school in cvciy school district in 
the slnte, ami in that it favors tho small and 
needy distuct, The state and the county 
school money, for elementaly schools, nie added 
together, and are then apportioned by tho 
County Superintendent to tho cities, Lowns, 
and distncts on the bnsia of S550 for every 70 
school census children, oi fraction thereof of 
20 or more (this is called tho teacher appor¬ 


tionment); and the remainder is then appor¬ 
tioned to all on the basis or the numbci of 
children in average daily attendance during tho 
preceding year The result of this apportion¬ 
ment plan is that California can pay good 
salaries to the teachers in all of its schools, 
hns an 8 months' school practically every¬ 
where, and no better rural schools nrc to be 
found in any state in the Union. Local taxa¬ 
tion la employed for both elementary and high 
schools to secure any additional funds that may 
be needed About 40 per cent of all school 
money expended comes from stale sources, 
about 55 per cent cornea from county taxation, 
nnd the remainder from local taxation. There 
arc no township or counly permanent school 
funds in the state, all having been placed m 
tho state fund 

Tho total expended lor nil kinds of public 
schools m 1908-1909. was 816,986,256. Bnsctl 
on the total population of the state this was 
equal to n per capita expenditure of S3 47 ns 
against 87.40 for the Western Division, anil 
S4 27 for the United States as a whole The 
average daily expenditure per pupil was 8 303, 
and tho ycaily expenditure per pupil in aver¬ 
age daily attendance was S54 93, expenditures 
which were exceeded only by Montana and 
Nevada Nevada and Washington nlone 
among the stales lftise more money (832.34) 
er child (5-IS yenra of ngc) in the population, 
ut so great is the per capita wealth of Cali¬ 
fornia that §,G2 from each adult male will 
produce SI for each census child, as against 
an average of S 71 for the Western Division 
and SI 02 for the United States as a whole 
The totnl expenditures for nil purposes arc 
large Only 60.5 per cent of the total expense 
is for teachers’ salaries, yet salaries in California 
nrc compmatively high. 

Educational Conditions —Of the total popu¬ 
lation of 1900, 24 7 per cent were foreign born, 
these being distributed widely among the 
different nationalities. Japanese and Chinese 
constituted 4 per cent Of thes total population, 
but 22 8 per rent nrc children between the 
ages of 5 find 18 years, California ranking with 
New England m this respect. By sex, 55.3 per 
cent are males Less than I per miL of Llio 
population aie of the colored lace, so that the 
(date has no negro problem to deal with. 
While agriculture is one of the great icsoutcgs 
of the slate, only 47 0 per cent or the popula¬ 
tion live in country disturb, nml 43 8 per cent 
live m cities of 6000 inhabitants or over. 

Tho average length of term provided was 
172 dnys in elementary schools and 194 dnya 
in high schools, the average for all schools wna 
193 clays Both tho pciccntage of the school 
population enrolled in the schools (89 08 per 
cent) nnd the percentage of attendance bnsed 
oil cniollincnt (75 43 per cent) atc high Tina 
wa'j equal to an average daily attendance of 
122.4 days per year for each child bcLwecn 5 and 
If) years of age in the state, nnd 130.5 days for 
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each child enrolled, ag against 70 1 and 109 8 
for the Uiuted States as a whole» The long 
term provided is a result of the wise taxation 
and school apportionment laws of the slate, 
hut the attendance is duo to the quality of the 
schools and to the strong sentiment m favor 
of education -which exists among hhc people, 
ns the stale 1ms as yet practically no means of 
enf Dicing its compulsory attendance laws, 
Parental schools mo provided for in the laws, 
but they have aa yet been established in only a 
few cities. The cities generally have local 
truant officers, and juvenile courts and pio- 
bation oflficcis exist in a few of the larger 
cities. The state has a good child-labor law, 
which is well enforced, the school principals 
issuing the permits to work, and the inspection 
of factories and packing establishments being 
under the charge of the state laboi bureau, 
Theic is little illiteracy in the state, except 
among the forcigrvbom population. The. total 
illiteracy for the state in 1900 was 4 r 8 per cent, 
of which 1 per cent was among the lmtivo 
whites (mostly the Spanish and Portuguese ele¬ 
ments) and the remainder among the foreign- 
bain whites 

In material conditions the schools make an 
excellent showing The school pioperty of the 
state was estimated as worth about S3S,GGG,7G1 
in 1909, and the estimated average valuo of 
the schoolhouses is about 510,000 each. Many 
of the town elementary school buildings, and 
ncaily all of the high school buildings, arc Llio 
host of their kind Tho rural schools arc well 
giadccl, and arc taught by good teachers, A 
good school library everywhcic is a feature of 
tho California school system Nature study 
in some form is taught in ncaily all of the 
schools, agnculturo m many of the rural 
schools, puuvuftl training and domestic science 
in the city schools, and manual training in 
many or the town schools, Kindergartens and 
evening schools, and special classes for tho 
InsLrucLion of the deaf, me to be found in tho 
cities Health and development woik, under 
the care of trained men, is to be found ill tho 
laigcr cities. Little 1ms been done as yet 
towaicl the consolidation of rural schools, 
though this hns been authorized by [aw, 
chiefly because the state has ns yet so few 
people per square mile All schools of tho 
state arc equally open to negro children, 
though in cities Boards gf Education may 
establish separate schools for Indian and Mon¬ 
golian children Under this piovision San 
Fiancisco maintains separate schools for tho 
Chinese, and has tiled to establish them for 
the Japanese 

Secondary Education — The Si ate assists in 
the maintenance of an excellent system oT 
high schools, of which there wcie 187 entitled 
to leccivc md in 1909. To be entitled to 
receive state aid a school must have n loason- 
ably good equipment of building, laboratories, 
and library; must employ at least 2 teachers, 


must maintain a 4-ycars p course of instruc¬ 
tion, and for at least 9 months, and must have 
had at least 20 pupils in aveiage daily attend 
mice during the preceding vear. Fiovision hna 
lcccntly been made by law for 2-ycar and 
for G-ycar high schools In addition to tho 
public high schools, 49 pnvnte high schools 
and academies me reported, though most of 
theqe mo small institutions The universities 
of the state depend directly upon the high 
schools, and do not maintain preparatory 
departments. 

Teachers and Training. — The state em¬ 
ployed 10,737 teachers in 1008-1909, of whom 
about 13 5 per cent were men. Of this number 
179 woio employed in kindergartens, and M&Q 
in high schools The average monthly salary 
paid to teachers in high schools is about Si 10 
and m elementary schools about SfiO per month * 
foi a term of 194 and 172 days lcspectively ’ 

Of tliG teachers amp lay cd in tho element ary 
schools of tho state, 47 per cent aic graduates 
of a California normal school or or some normal 
school accredited ns of equivalent rank, nmj 
about 15 pci cent of all the teachers employed 
arc graduates of somo college or miiversily 
Something of the training required of teachers 
may be ascci tamed from the requirements for 
teachers' certificates For a liindcigarton cer¬ 
tificate the applicant must have hud a high 
school training, and be, in addition, a graduate 
of some kindergarten training school. Foi a 
grainmai grade certificate (the only certificate 
issued for clcinentaiy woik) the applicant must 
bo a graduate of a California state normal 
school, which requires graduation from a 4- 
yenrs’ high school course for admission, and 
2 years of training, must possess similar 
credentials from some ncciedited normal school 
clscwhcvc; ov must take an examination lasting 
5-G days, held semi-annually, and embracing 
nil of the elcmentmy school subjects, most of 
the high school subjects, and professional sub¬ 
jects, For a high school certificate, which is 
required of all teachers in any kind ol a high 
school, the applicant must be a graduate of a 
college oi univcisriy requiring 8 years of high 
school and college work, and in addition must 
spend I year in graduate woik in one of the 
two largo California universities, or in some 
uniyeisity elsewhere accredited as of equal 
rank For normal graduates and teachers of 
sufficient experience half of the graduate year 
la waived All certificates are valid Cor G years 
and credentials of graduation from norma 
schools and umvcisilics, upon which ceitifi- 
entes may be gianted, arc valid until revoked 
for cause 

For some years the state hns maintained 
5 normnl schools Tor the training of touchers, 
located at San Diego, Los Angeled, San Jostf, 
San Francisco, and Chico, and in 1900 it estab¬ 
lished n sixth school at Santa Barbara for tho 
ti Hilling or teachers in manual training and 
domestic science and art. The state also fully 
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accredits the work done in about 60 normal 
schools located elsewhere in tho United States 
and in Canada. Tho two largo universities 
act as training flclioola for high school teachers 
for the state, though the state also equally 
accredits the work done in about 20 institutions 
of high rank in the United States, In the 
matter of interstate recognition of credentials 
and certificates, California is one of the most 
liberal states in the Union, and offers an ex¬ 
ample) to other states well worthy of imitation, 
Higher and Technical Education. — Tho 
University of California at Berkeley, opened 
in 1809, stands as the culmination of the public 
school system of tho state. The agricultural 
and mcalmnicnl college, provided for by the 
Mon ill Act, ia combined with tlic state uni¬ 
versity The Leland Stanford, Jr , Univeisity, 
located near Palo Alto tuul opened in 1891, 
though endowed by private funds, shares tho 
work of higher technical and piofcssional in¬ 
struct ion lYJth the state umvoisity, and may 
bo classed ns a semi-public institution Be¬ 
sides these two, both of which aro coeducational, 
there arc a number of colleges m the state, 
nearly all denominational, which offer collegiate 
instruction, as follows,— 


COLLEQH 

Location 

Cqntiiol 

Opened 

Fon 

linn., of llio 
Taci fie 

San Jonfl 

'Moili, 

1951 

Doth sexes 

Santa Clara 
Colkga 

Santa Clara 

R C. 

1S51 

Mon 

EL. Iftnathld 
CoJJpao 

San Frail cisco 

Jl C 

1B55 

Mon 

Sl Mnr> ’h 
C ollege 

Oakland. 

n.c 

1S03 

Man 

SI. VJncent’s 
Colic R a 

IjQfl Angeles 

n c 

1805 

Men 

Cull brain. 

Co If ego 

Oakland 

Hapt 

lS7fl 

Doth sexes 

Mills Colbffa 

OakLnml 

Non-SooL 

1B71 

Women 

Vnlv dT Sd 
C alifornia 

I.oi Angeles 

Me Lit 

lego 

Doth Bflxes 

OcculcnLnl 

CnllOKO 

Loa An go lea 

Presb 

1889 

Bolh noxca 

roinoim CdI- 
lcfia 

Thro up Poly¬ 
technic Inal 

C Inrot non l 

Con fir 

1BBB 

Dolli BCfiea 

Pasadena 

Nan-Sccl 

| 1BD1 

Doth stilus 


The state also maintains, in addition to tho 
work of the state university, an. agricultural 
and mechanical high school at Sail Luis 
Obispo, known ns tho California Polytechnic 
School. This institution wag established in 
1001 "to contribute ta the industrial welfare 
of the State of California " A farm school, 
connected with the state university, was estab¬ 
lished in 19flG at Da via, n farm of 700 acres being 
purchased, with tho intention of developing a 
large agricultural experimental farm nud school. 
The state also maiutams tho Institution Tot the 
Deaf and Dumb, nt Berkeley; tho Whittier 
State (reformatory) School, at Whittier; the 
Preston School of Industry (for boys only; re¬ 
formatory), at lone; and the California Home 
for the Care and Training of Feeble-minded 
Children, at Eldndge E, P, C. 


Raforences, — 

Monographs on E’ducalian in California (Sun Fran- 
ciflco, 100*1.) Four monographs on tho history and 
present. Hiatus of the California schools, as follows 

1 Bwett, John, The .Elementary Schools of 
Cahforn ia, Id pp, 

2. McUiiesney, J, B. iSecondary Education in 
CahfoYii ia. 28 pp. 

Van LrEW, Q C. The California System of 
Traimrifl Elementary Twchm, 23 pn. 

4 Oveestubet, H. A Tho Uniumti/ of Cah- 

forma, 20 pp. 

Numbers 1-3 reprinted in Rep Supl. Pub Intlr- Cal , 
1003-1004. * 

Faulkneu, 11 D. 'The CnhComid State ToxUbaok Sys¬ 
tem ; If due, I?£\r, VdI XX, pp 44-GO (June, 
1000 .) 

■Reports of the Superintendent of E*iiWic irtsfritclion of 
California, Annual, 1852-1B63 ; biennial, lBfli- 
1B05 to 1907-100H. 

School Lain of CaUArn\ct % 1900 cd 

Shinn, Ciias. H Spaniah-Cahrormn Schools, In 
Edirc Rcd. (Jiinc, 1B03 ) 

Sweet, John. Ris/orw of (Vie Public School System of 
California, (San Francisco, 1870 ) 

Statistics hnsed on Rep. U S. Cotn, £duc, 1009, and 
Pep Supt Pub, Iml., 1910 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY OF, BERKE¬ 
LEY, CAL, — A stnto university forming 
part of tho system of education of the stnto 
of California. ^ The uiiivcisity is the out¬ 
growth of two institutions, one tho Collage of 
California, established in 1855 in a suburb 
of Oakland, which later received the name of 
Berkeley, and the oilier the Agricultural, Min¬ 
ing, and Mechanical Aits College projected by 
the state in 1SG0 in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of the Mqmll Act (q u.), and located 
a little to the noi Lh of the College of California 
As the result of an agitation to establish an 
institution of brondcT scope than Lhc Agncul- 
tural College, the College of California m 1S07 
agreed to cede its property Ip the slate for 
the foundation of an institution " at least 
equal to those of eastern colleges and imiveisi- 
ties." The proposal was accepted, and the legis¬ 
late c passed an act to organize the Univer¬ 
sity of California in 18G8 m accordance with 
the requiicinente of the constitution. The 
union of the two matitulions thus alTordod a 
means of providing a thorough general educa¬ 
tion in the humanities, and courses oT instruc¬ 
tion in accordance with modem piofcshional 
and industrial needs The university was 
opened in 1&09, and instruction was given tem¬ 
porarily at Oakland until new buildings were 
completed in 1873 at Berkeley. No tuition 
fees were charged, and in 1870 the institution 
was made coeducational. Professor Durant 
was the first president, and was succeeded in 
1872 by President Daniel Coil Oilman. The 
maintenance of the university is derived from 
income from invested hinds obtained from the 
sale of lands, private endowment, mid state 
appropriations of 2 cents o/> each $100 
of taxable property In IS96 an open 
competition was announced Tot plans for a 
system of buildings to be erected at Berkeley, 
the cost of which was borne by Mrs. Heurst. 
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Tho first prize ii\ the competition was aval (Led 
to M fiimle Bdnnrd of Pans, and a beginning 
was at once made to carry out the plans 
Tho fust structure was an open-air Greek 
Theater, the gift of Ml. W It. Kcarst Four 
othci buildings were added within the next few 
years 

The government of the university is m the 
hands of the Regents of the University of 
California, The university comprises 10 de¬ 
portments at Berkeley, — colleges of letters, 
social sciences, natural sciences, commerce, 
agriculture, mechanics. mining, civil engined- 
ing, ahcimqtiy, and the first 2 years of a 
medical department Five other institutions 
moic or less closely affiliated with the univer¬ 
sity iuc located at San Francisco /It Mount 
Hamilton is situated the Lick Astronomical 
Department, with the famous Lick Obscryatoiy 
The university was one of the eailiesfc in tho 
country to introduce m ISS-l a system of Ac¬ 
crediting high schools, which in 19QS numbciod 
H7. A highly important part of the woik of 
the univcihity is earned on hy the D opart- 
merit of Uiuveisity Extension m Agriculture, 
which assists /annois though visits, bulletins, 
advice, and instruction Tho univcisily hag el 
farm of 775 acres for purposes of experiment in 
agriculture. In 19DS, 70,000,000 pages of 
literature were published by the agricultural 
department Tor the instruction of farmers, and 
15,DOG personal letters were written in answer 
to inquiries. 

Students are admitted by parsing the cx- 
ajijjjmtJon ol tho university or the College 
Entrance Examination Board, or on recom¬ 
mendation fiom an accredited high school. 
The undergraduate course is divided into 
lower and upper divisions A junior certifi¬ 
cate is given on the completion q[ the work 
of the lower division, after which they con¬ 
tinue the work of the upper division ovei at 
least 2 years, except in the College of En¬ 
gineering, which requires 3. A graduato 
school is maintained granting the highci degi cea 
on the completion of the appropriate! courses 
to candidates who hold the Imcheloi's degrees. 
In the year 1908-1009 there were enrolled 3390 
students m the university, distributed as fol¬ 
lows: letters, sciences, and engineering graduato 
aLudents, 396; undergraduate, 2080; SanFian- 
cisco Institute of Art, 139; Unkings College 
of Law, 100 ; medical and denial departments, 
88 , California College of Pharmacy, 67 The 
oflicera of instruction and administration in 
1908 numbered 525, Benjamin Ido Wheeler, 
Ph D, LL D , is the president 

Reference' — 

Slosh* v. E E, University of California. The Inde¬ 
pendent, May 0, 1009. 

CALI GR A PHY — See Writing; , 

CALISTHENICS (Gr k&W □$, beauty -\- 

o-fiei/os, strength) —A term oiiginnlly applioil 


to forma of cxeiciae designed to unpai t grace of 
movement and physical strength Tina term 
ia now applied to practically nil forms of free 
movements of aims, neck, trunk, ancl 1 CRS 
executed with or without hand apparatus, in 
modern physical education, callsLhenic ’ exer¬ 
cises aie used to imprut not only grace of move¬ 
ment and muscular strength/but alio good 
posture and organic vigoi. 

These objects uve not attained uniformly and 
in equal proportions from the practice of cali^ 
thcnics, Tho specific off eels produced arc 
determined bv selection of movements and the 
method of then execution Grace of move¬ 
ment is secured mainly from rhythmic move¬ 
ments executed to the accompaniment of 
music; muscular strength i h acquired most 
quickly from vigorous localised contractions 
of musculai groups against the resistance of 
antagonistic muscles or weight — eifchei of the 
body alone or augmented by holding weights 
in the hands; good postmc results from the 
execution of selected movcincjifca with emphasis 
upon intcimediate and tcrininnl positions, 
organic vigor is gained in greater oi less 
jneasiu c from nil kinds of body activity—the 
degree of organic vigor gained being propor¬ 
tional to the number of large muscles brought 
into pJny and the quantity of wojk done, 

In Greek nhysicnl education calisthenics 
were practiced in the form of free movemonls 
and poses in connection with dancing and sing¬ 
ing at the feasts or Apollo Plato advocated 
calisthenics in picference to a tide tic exercises 
because of tbcii Esthetic value. 

Calisthenics, like other kinds or formal 
physical training, were neglected entirely during 
the long period between the fall of Athenian 
education nnd the beginning oT modern physical 
education in Europe duiing the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the opening of the nine¬ 
teenth century, To Snlzmamt Guts 

Mutha {no ), and Jalin ( 511 ) in Gcimany; Ling 
(q n.) m Sweden, Anioios 111 France, and Clius 
in Switzerland, ia due the ciedil of restoring 
physical training to a place iu educational 
proccdliic 

The methods developed by these pioneers 
were based very lmgcly upon the old Greek 
exercises and games, such as running, jumping, 
throwing, riding, and wiestling, they also 
introduced new f 01 ms, such ns fencing, dancing, 
ball games, vaulting, and climbing Calis¬ 
thenics occupied a very small place in these 
early methods of physical training, except in 
the Swedish system onginnted by Peter Henry 
Ling, which accords a prominent place to free 
movements, 

Organised physical tiaining was first intro¬ 
duced in American schools about 1823 by A 
German, Di Follcn, who taught jumping, 
climbing, nnd gymnastic feats on the lioi&e. 
parallel and horizontal bars at the Round 
Ilill (School, Northampton, Mass A few 
schools and colleges followed the example of 
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the R<nmcl Hill School, but the inteicat was of i 

8 'real 1 beg 1 n m n g of the modem physical i 
prlucation movement in the United States i 

oeSmcd in 1S48, when a group of German 
; >D UUcal exiles jiiLioduced Jnlm Rvmnaat.es in a 
nil mb or of colleges This method consisted 
i the main of jumping, vmiHing, and excises 
nil the wooden house, parallel nnd homontnl 
° JflY . usually clcsoL’ibed us heavy gymnastics 
These exercises weic suited best to robust 
vn mrr moil, nnd for that icnson did not And n 

place in the schools. , . , 

Til 1SG0 Di- Dioclebiau Lewis, a school 
teacher and physician born in New Yoilc .State 
developed a simple system of cubs 11 ionics and 

opened a gymnasium in Hoston , 

In AugusL, 1800, Di Lewis was invited to 
nxnlAiii ami illustrate his new hyHem of pYiyai- 
' I lumU R before the convention of the Amen- 
erni Inrdillitii of Instruction (r/ v ) at Horton, Mass 
At this meeting attention was drawn to Dr 
lewis’ methods, aiul a committee was appointed 
to visit his gymnasium The report or the 
committee was entiirly favorable Di Lewis 
wi\s also invited to give an illustiation of lua 
system before the Institute. A lesolulion was 
passed advocating tilts intioduction of his 
system into general use in schools 
In lSfll Hi Lewis established the Normal 
Institute for Physical Education in Newton, 
Mafl^ President Cornelius C Felton, of 
Harvard College, lOiulily consented to serve na 
its president, and continued to take an active 
interest m the onterpilso until his donth, a. year 
later The Institute graduated 421 men and 
women leaoherd, m about equal numbers, dui- 
luc the 7 yams of its existence. 

The influence i»I Dr Louis in seeming recog¬ 
nition for physical training in the school curnc- 
ulum is shown in a letter fiom Weld to Henry 
Barnard, winch was published in the Awcncan 
Journal of Education for June, ISfiG Allot 
giving expression to his changed view rcgftidmg 
the manual labor system, lie speaks as fol ows 
"Tlmt systematic physical limning should be 
made a pait of the daily loutuio of every school 
h with me an abiding conviction, anil that this 
should not be made optional, but be made 
liltin’rati ra The change in public opinion during 
the last tlmty ycnib is a most hopeful rign or the 
times The intiodnet.on into lmndiods of 
achooh of Dr. Lewis’s Lifihl Gymnastirs is 
ulrcmiv achieving large lesuits, aud its promise 
foi tlu* fu tin o most iiuspJ clous.’ 1 

During the 30 vein a following Llieir mt induc¬ 
tion into public and private schools, cidirinenics 


although other forms of exercise, buck na gym¬ 
nastics on apparatus, athletics (q u ),mul danc¬ 
ing (q y), arc now consideicd essential in any 
complete scheme of physical education, 

„ , a. l u 

llelerencBB — 

Ulaie, Alfred. CafisfAeiiics and Light OymnasCica, 
(New York, 1 H 8 H) 

IiBErilEii, CA-rwiniNfc. E. Physiology and Calisthenics, 
(NrwYork, Utf S ) 

IIohnubim, Carol, Sour and Palis Llionlc IXountloJ far 
tiida of Ei gill Yonis Mmd and lioily. An gnat, 
1U03 

De Ciimr, E V, Cnfi.vfAcnics nruf Diiciphnary Exer¬ 
cises (Hyntcusp. New A oik, IhSt) 

Gill, G Cafisthcnic fionp Hook (Boston ) 

Gmn in, Lillian ]) New C alisLlirniua for Children 
Pnrifim il/fifloinu?, l l J00 

Le\vih, Dro T/ie Ww (rT/ranns/ics Jor Men, ITWrcn, 
arni Children (Hostnu. 18(18 ) 

Noam- s, NLiiauNj-ftUjoii, ,S G Free Gymnastica and 
Light Dumb Hclh (London, IHOIh) 

I’AiiaciNs, l' 1 . T. Cirlist/ieaic Eouga, (Ntw York ) 

Phatt, Di. M L jVhu Ca/isfAcaic-A/Vihiirri uf II tall h 
i i7id Jhauly (Hosluii uml Now York, 18X0 ) 
Wat&OV, J M JJandbuok Of Calisthenics ai\d Gum- 

navies (New York, lb82) 

CALKINS, NORMAN ALLISON (1822- 
18D5) — Schoolman, born nt Gainesville, N Y , 
on Sept, 0, 1S22 He was educated in the dis¬ 
trict schools and at local academics lie Was 
foi several yens teacher in the hchools of 
Gainesville, nnd later Superintendent He 
became intei cslecl in the natural bcienco move¬ 
ment which had been introduced in America by 
the New Ilaiiuoiiy community and the Lyceum 
Association, and for many years he lectured on 
object teaching Jit teachers' institutes in New 
Yuilv, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connec¬ 
ticut, at the same time cell Ling the SfitrfciiC and 
Schoolmate) In 1862 he became assistant 
superintendent of schools in New York City, 
which position ho held until the time of Ins 
death. He was greatly interested in the 
scientific study of educational subjects., nnd 
for 20 years lie conducted Saturday teachers' 
clashes in New Yoik City, He t\ns active in 
educiitionnl associations, and was one oT the 
rouiulcis or the N E.A. Author or Primary 
Object Lessons (1801), I J /jomc Chtnh (1809), 
Manual of Object Teaching (1SS1), Ft am Blach- 
hamdlo liftoU (1883), and (jointly with Homy 
Kuldlo and Thomas F Ilnnlsoii) llov'lo Teach, 
lie died in New York City, Dec 22, 1895 
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CALVIN, JOHN 0599-15(H) — Although 
he called himself " a man of the people, M 
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sons. At 14 Calvin came under Che sound 
grammatical training oT Coidicr (q.y.). After 
his couisc in arts (chiefly at the college of Eras¬ 
mus and Loyola), he took his degico in law 
after 3 ycais at Orleans and Uuuiges underdo 
I'Estode and Alemti {q.v ,), mean-while studying 
Check with Wolmar Ills father's death kft 
him free to follow his piefeicncc for humanistic 
'.Indies Ills first book, a commentary on 
Seneca's Dc dementia, displayed keen interest 
in morals and classics. In 1532 oi 1533, 
through God's "secret piovidcnco/' Calvin 
expeiionced " a sudden conversion," " received 
sqiuq taste and knowledge of true piety," mid 
turned to the study of theology. When barely 
26 ho completed his insididio C/irtshrtnric 



John Calvin (1500-1509). 


Religions, tlicneofoith the textbook of Prates- 
tfint theology and nmcmi! Iol opponents of looso 
discipline or arbitraiy government Ills fun¬ 
damental preinihcs hum which all his teachings 
sprang were the absolute hoveingnly of God 
and the nulhoiily of hb " Word " A lmlliant 
and laborious student, winning distinction in 
debate and lectine mom in the university, ho 
early acquired, habits of lahoi nt Pans, \\heio 
hr was hied to 11 hours oT school work, and at 
Orleans, wheic after a light sii])pei ho studied 
until mid nigh l, waking early to think ovoi what 
he had learned the nrevnms day Oeniu.s and 
incessant lahoi cimlilod him to accomplish n 
piodigious n mount of st a terra ft and writing, 
his punted Opem filling 50 quailo volumes 
Cahm find his followers had no sympathy for 
11 idle l>ellles who chap swoollv in Lhe shade n 
Obedient to 11 llm calling laid upon him by 


God," he twice abandoned sciiokily hf c to 
remodel Piotostnnt but unreformod Geneva. 
The Arfi'cfcs of 1537 aubmittod by Paid and 
Calvin to the magistrates outline the states- 
manlike program of a reformer working on long 
lines The " Word of God " rather than lhe 
canon law r should be obscured Tlie Chinch 
has a light to scriptural creed, worship, and its 
own organization, involving discipline and 
excommunication, Children lnuhfc be eaiefully 
timnccl ff to give a reason foi their faith *' and 

f ass an examination on a catechism Calvin's 
’reach cnlcclmm (1537), briellv lestalmg the 
teaching of the Institutes, formed the basis of 
the Sunday noon catechism which every cluhl 
must attend punctually under civil penalties 
imposed upon patents, who weic also obliged 
to train their children at homo Revised 
(1512) in the form of question and answer, 
it went through 70 editions in nearly all 
languages of Em ope (14 in English) befoie 
1630, and was among the four, one of which 
was loquncd of nil Oxroid undergraduates 
in 1578 The child] on were trained in slug- 
ing the psalms an hour daily in school, Lhat 
undoi their lend the whole congregation 
might learn to "lift their heaits to God," 
Calvin's successful insistence upon trained 
eongieRational binging, his use of btining melo¬ 
dies, and the translation of psalms by himself, 
I3cza (r; v ), and Maiot introduced an invaluable 
democratic and emotional element into public 
worship. On Jan 12, 1538 (before Sturm's 
Slnmslmrg program), Calvin, Couhei, and 
Samuei published a pi cwpcalu* of the Genevan 
elementary schools, marked bj' three progressive 
fcatuies, careful gmmnmtiral dull before 
rhctoncnl display, a bubst initial place fur 
teaching the vernacular and piaclicnl aiiLh- 
mctic, training for civil as well as ecclesiastical 
leadership The principle that " the liberal 
nrts and good training arc mds to n full knowl- 
edge of the Word," rcn^seitcd in Cabin’s 
Ecclesiastical Ordinances adopted by Geneva 
in 1541, necessitated inhtmction m " langunpes 
and humanr sciences " and " the orgnni7iilion 
of a college for instructing; the childien to pic- 
pare them foi hotli the ministry and civil govern¬ 
ment" Education wns a logical necessity for 
both layman and minister in Calvin\ Jhmical 
ConimoiiwenUh, and Calvin was both teacher 
and pastor. lie began his work nt Geneva ns 
" Professor of ftacicd LcUrns," lcfluml in 
theology throughout Ins ministry, sometimes 
tn an audience of a thousand (Ope)a, XIX, 20), 
and worked out Ins programs or 153R and J5J1 
into a unified system of pi imnvy,.secondary, and 
university education tluough the Colligv and 
TJniveiffitv (AcruUmic) established hi 15511, 
-which served ns a Irnimng school and model 
hn Protestants, and whoso laws, u.s Richer and 
ICnnipschulte have shown, wcie uLiliyod hv (he 
Jesuits in thou Uaiw Sfudimum. The Mini- 
uoua moral Lrauung of the Genevese ami lhe 
peoples who studied Calvin’s Institutes mid his 
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Genevan institutions was an essential part of 
Calvin's \yoik an an educator. All wcie trained 
to respect and obey laws baaed upon Scilpture, 
but enacted and enCoveed by Ycpui’oCiYtatma 
of the people, without 1 aspect of persons. 
How fully tha training of children, not merely 
m sound learning and doctmic, but nlso hi 
marine!s, " good morals," and common sense 
xrn*i earned out ia pictuicd in the delightfully 
human Colloquies of Cordici, Calvin’s old 
teacher, whom he twico established at Geneva, 
Luminous and majestic in Jug theology, con¬ 
vincing in lnfl reasoning, if we grant his prem¬ 
ises, Calvin was far more than a theologian. 
Even the Institutes, especially in the remark¬ 
able book on civil government, suggest the wide 
range of Ins activity Galvin's memorials to 
the Genevan magistrates, Ills drafts for civil 
law mid municipal administiation, his com>- 
apondeiicc with reformers ^ and statesmen, Ins, 
epoch-making defense of interest taking, his 
growing tendency toward civil, religious, and 
economic liberty, his development of piiinavv 
and university education, hla intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the dialect and ways of thought of tha 
common people of Geneva, and Ins broad under¬ 
standing of Euiopcan princes, diplomats, mid 
politics mark him out as a gicat political, eco¬ 
nomic, and educational as well as a religious 
reformer, n consfci liefcivc uncial genius enpabJo 
of icoiganizmg and molding the whole life of 
a people. IIo had the intense aggressiveness 
of the unflinching reformer. Though ha won 
the undying affection of those who really knew 
him, his temper ament was essentially masculmc, 
and fchoic was a lack or sentiment, liumoi, and 
those gentler qualities which win the affecliona 
of the woild, In St. Peter’s and the consis¬ 
tory, in the city hall and the streets of Geneva, 
he waa the tciror of evil-doera and heretics, the 
prophet of righteousness, Hith a majesty of 
conviction and a clearness of sound masoning 
which convinced magistrate and common man, 
ami won their awe and achnimLian, if not their 
affection. However men mav differ in their 
estimates of fclio theology find personality of 
John Calvin, the outstanding fncts regarding 
hia historic woik arc not its narrowness, but its 
bicadth of range and its fecundity of influence 
in two continents II, D. 1<\ 
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Stale in Geneva, 1530-1511. Harvard Theological 
Rcricu>, Vo\. I, pp 'AUl—13i. 

Heuminjard, A L, Cortespondo-neo dcs rJ/’o-raici/cijri! 
dans lea pays d& krnpmj franqaise, (IQ \ 0 Ib, 1512- 
1514, Genova, 1BQO-1&97) Sclioul inogrnm d( 
Jan, 12, 1530,18 in Vol IV, pp 455-400 (cf F, Uliis- 
eon, Sfibaslion CflshJlian, Vol I, pp 115-119) 
ICATrfracinTi/TE, F. W Johann Calvin. acinc Kirchc untf 
setn £faat m GtwJ, (2 vola, Leipzig, lPiCO, 1 BOD) 
On Jcsuila 1 Indcbtednr^ to Calvin, Vnl II p 337 
foil.l cf Illclier, Obsftiru /fnimorurii, eli vl, r SO. 
Lefjukc, A La Jcuuwu de Calvin (Pano, 1000.) 
WaIaer, W. John Calvin . (New York, llll)6) Tho 
best brief hfo of Calvin anrl Lhc mosl judicious. 
Conliuna a diaenmlimlitiE bibliography 

CALVINISTS AND EDUCATION — One 
of the fullest and most permanent influences of 
Calvinists in Geneva, France, Holland, Scotland, 
England, and America was thejr contribution 
to education Calvin and his followers empha¬ 
sized intellect niul will more than feeling in tho 
religious and moml life. 

1. Calvin's Institutes taught that " God 
has fumiahed the soul of man with a miiul 
capahlo of discerning good from evil and 
Jiifafc From unjust, and of discovering, there¬ 
fore, by the light of reason what ought to 
be pursued or avoided , . To this lie lias 

annexed tho will" (I, xv, S) Henson, ” being 
ft natural talent, could Jiol be totally de¬ 
stroyed but js partly debilitated,” and 
" amoLhered by ignorance.” Yet "not only 
the Divine Woicl but also the experience of 
common sense ,J enables ua to "perceive m 
the mind of man some defaitc. of iiWQBtignling 
truth " The capacity for such myesligation 
was especially strong in " civil polity, domestic 
economy, all the mechanical ml£ and liberal 
sciences Pl (II, ii, 12, 13). Calvin in hisintei- 
pTclatian or n the Word of God ,J did not hesi¬ 
tate to Appeal to reason nnd equity. Jr hn 
epoch-making refutation of the Mosaic prohibi¬ 
tion of int.eicst, he held that ” the law of Moses 
(Dcut xxiu, 19) is political, and conhtrnma us 
no further than h doinnmfcd by equity and 
human reason” (Opera, X, 2-16). Calvin did 
more than make tho appeal to reason; his 
ZrtJriiftriea and catechism arc marvellously cogent 
pieces of reasoning which taught the Protestants 
of western Europe and the colonials oT America 
to test and revise Calvin’s own piemiscs in tha 
effort towmd a larger freedom of thought than 
he dreamed of. ff Although we yield the first 
place to the Word of Gad, wo do tioL rojort 
good training . , the Word of Cod indeed is 

the foundation of all learning, but the lihcial 
nrta are aids to the full knowledge of the Word 
and not to he despised." With these premises, 
viz.' the light of ions on, man's desire and capac¬ 
ity foi investigating tiuth, tho need of training 
and the arts to undcistand the Word and the 
fundamental authority of that Word, the Cal¬ 
vinist, with his logical temper, flaw that learning 
was nob merely possible and desirable ns ” an 
ornament nnd no small private gain, 1 ' bub also 
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n public necessity m order to secure ff political 
pd inj lustration, sustain tho church unharmed, 
mid maintain humanity among mcTl. ,, The 
quotations in the two preceding sentences, taken 
from the school program drawn Up for Genova 
by Calvin, Cordior l? a), and Simmer in 1538, 
mo typical of the aims and reasoning of the 
Calvinist This education was moreover for 
Laymen as well ay for ministers. Calvinism 
with its teaching of the political rights and 
duties of " populai magistrates ” appealed to 
peoples who behoved in representative govern- 
ment Its emphasis of the lights of laymen 
in the Church, and Us systematic provision foi 
the exercise of these rights through local con¬ 
sistory or kiik session, provincial synod and 
national assembly, not only trained Jnmes I's 
"Jack and Tom, and Will, nncl Dick, ,J Morrniy, 
Aldcgoiulc, or William the Silent, in the exercise 
of judicial and legislative and administrative 
Junctions, bub also showed them the need of 
education in ordor to train up an intelligent 
laity to serve in " cluiich and commonwealth " 

2, Added to Jus intellectual love or premise 
n\ul conclusion, the Calvinist developed a 
strength of will, moral intensity, and practical 
temper which compelled him to put principle 
into practice, to enforce hn ideals upon himself 
and othois and embody them in concrete work¬ 
ing institutions, <f It is stupid to fed in one's self 
the capacity to do something well and not to 
seek out the means of doing it," wrote Moinay, 
Icadci of the Huguenots, counselor of llcnry IV, 
and founder of the University of Saumur 
44 Wo d/ir and will/' was tho spiut of Melville, 
roorgnnizci of Glasgow and St Andrews Uni¬ 
versities 44 One of the next things we longed 
for and looked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity," wioto one of those 
Puntans who weie the roundels of Harvard and 
the New England common schools Not to 
bo aoiitcnt to feel oi long for things, but to 
dare, to will, to ueek out, to look after things, 
these were characteristics of the Calvinists 
which impelled them to found school and 
college’. 

3 1 The funds for maintaining education were 
forthcoming through a productive economic 
policy and habit of giving based on a sense of 
social obligation fl He who will not work 
shall not eat " was the motto of Geneva and of 
Calvinists of all lands. Six days of productive 
labor was quite ns much a part of the Fourth 
Commandment, accoiding to the Calvinist, as 
resting on the seventh, IIis catechism taught 
the Calvinist that one objeet of Sunday rest 
win 11 to get men into the lmbit of working the 
vest of the tune" (Ope}a, XXII, 41) 

God himself, according to the Calvinistic 
tcnching of Frovidonee, is “ not idle and almost 
asleep, blit vigilant, efficacious, operative and 
engaged m continual action " (Inst I, \vi, 3) 
11 Clnistianity is a busy trade, tho estate of a 
Christian is a working estate," wiote the 
Puntan Sibbes, widely lead and honored in old 
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and New England, whose books went from 
John Harvard to the founding of Harvard 
College In Geneva, ,f every one wns obliged 
to work without obBcrving holidays, save on 
Sunday." In England, ClmsLophci Goodman 
and Robert Fills, former exiles j n Geneva, the 
authors of the Admomhon to Parliament 
William Crawshiuv of the Virginia Company 

(1600), Crom well's Major-Gcnei da, and in. Plym¬ 
outh Governor Bradfoid illustrate the Puri¬ 
tan objection to idleness on both &criptinnl and 
economic gioundb, liaird has shown that the 
Huguenot's non-obsci vance of ecclesiastical holi¬ 
days gave hi in an advantage of about one day a 
week over his Catholic neighbor, "Some 
handyci'affc," " some trade," “ some vertcouso 
Industrie," "learning nncl labor," "idleness 
and lack of education," — these phrases from 
tile records of school IcgifclnLion among Scotch, 
Huguenots, and New England Puritans suggest 
the close lolation between education nncl itidus- 
tiy which Inv in the minds and the policy of 
Calvinists Tho teaching of the lawfulness of 
interest sprend by Calvin, Francis Junius of 
Leyden, William Perkins of England, James 
Spofctiiwoodo of Scotland, ancl Sulmasius, 
Huguenot tcachei of Leyden, nml by Huguenot 
synods, gave Dutch, Huguenots, Scotch, Eng¬ 
lish, and Amciiean colonists n gieat advantage 
over peoples who still clung to tho canon law 
prohibition of intciest. The Calvinist’s iiim 
belief in Providence increased ]ns economic 
efficiency, because it lessened his worry about 
his future, which lay m God's hands, and in¬ 
creased his devotion to his daily task, big 
11 calling," which equally with Ins future life wns 
a part of God's plan 

4 With_ thrift and " gainful occupations" 
tho Calvinist combined to a remarkable dogreo 
the habit of generous giving, Fortunately 
these men who acquired and lmd enough to 
give had nlsa the sense of social obligation 
Genevan, Scotch, and English Calvinist offered 
this 41 Piayei to be said befoic a man begin 
his work" - "Stiengthen us with thy Holy 
Spiut that we may faithfully tmvn.il in our 
state and vocation without fraud or deceit. . 
And if it please Thee, O I^oid, to prosper our 
labor, give ua a mind to help them that have 
need, according to that ability that Thou of 
Thy mercy shalt give us" ICmt together by 
the common allegiance to the higher law of the 
Word of God to which high and low were alike 
subject, loynL to this Woid of then " Com- 
mnnder-in-Chief," ,f before whose royal sceptre 
every head must bow and every knee must 
bona," facing common dangers, yielding com¬ 
mon subjection to tho moral discipline exer¬ 
cised by their own chosen representatives, 
acknowledging daily to Divine Providence their 
common responsibilities ns Ilia instruments and 
aa children of one Father, the calvAcn BoldicTa 
of the Calvinistic commonwealth, the Puritan 
State, had a compelling sense of corporate 
unity and lcsponsibiliby u I am master," 
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wrote Calvin in his discussion qf freeing ser¬ 
vants ,f not tyrant, I am mnstci, but it 
is oil this condition that I bo also brother; I 
am master, but there is a common inastei in 
heaven both for me and for those wlio me sub¬ 
ject to me we are all here like one family" 
(Coinm, onDeut xv, 12, in Opel a, XXV11, 351), 
n Tina world., 11 fluid Paul Baynes, Colvin's in¬ 
fluential Puritan followci in the next century, 
** is a piece of God's household" Such a 
commonwealth, bred on such teaching, logically 
demanded compulsoiy common schools so tlmt 
"ncAthii the sonis of the lichc, nor yit the 
sonifi of tho poorc, may be pcrmittid to reject 
leamyuKJ but must be chargeit to contmew 
bhnir studic, sn that the Commoun-wcaltho 
nmy have some con Tort by them" (fluke of 
Disciphne, Knox, IVorAs, II, 211). Such a 
social sense illuminates the records of the 
Genevan councils and con&istoiy, the synods 
of the Huguenots or Fiance and then fncndly 
societies lu London, Dublin, and Chailcston, 
the Kirk Sessions, pi csbytones, general assem¬ 
blies, and the burghs of Scotland, the New 
England towns, churches, general com Is, and 
"the Commissioneia of the United Colonies of 
New England/' with a stoiy of ay^temaliG and 
self-?nci'Lficing provision for bettor social con¬ 
ditions, improvement of health and morals, 
care of the sick in hospitals, fue protection, 
aewage, and notably for diA'uaion of knowledge 
and the training of youth in " knowledge of 
Clod and his m\ya ,f and m ** gainful occupa¬ 
tions " IntcUcctwal liberty and L etui am of 
inqniiy were not the chief aims of the Genevan 
refoinicra or their Puiilan followers, but they 
were tho pnccless by-pioducts of what may be 
called m the larger sense of the woid tho 
Puritan commonwealths of England, Scotland, 
Holland, the American colonics, and of the 
nttcjnptcd Puritan. republic in France 
5 However intolerant toward what he 
believed error, the Calvinist was " not fearful of 
Knowledge." IIo felt rather that " the fearful 
estate is to /lee from Knowledge " Thcicforo 
he ,f did not mislikc nil JIcav inventions nor sus¬ 
pect nil new discoveries nnd hold that what¬ 
ever is new is nought ( M Such was the Altitude 
of the Puritan minister, William Crawshaw in 
a sermon to ]m fellow mcinbeia of the Virginia 
Company of London Another Puritan mims- 
tci, Paul Baynes, who influenced the New 
England clergy both directly and through 
Sib be s and Cotton, wrote in a book owned by 
Elder BrewsLer u God hath not stinted us to 
any cei tain dogice of knowledge but would 
have u? sceko to be filled with nil knowledge 
and wisdom." "Tiutli is strong next to the 
Almighty she need? na policies, nor stiatngema 
nor licensinga to make her victorious " was the 
fine defense of the liberty of the pi ess by the 
Pimtnn poet in polities A Tost appropriately 
did the first two New England universities 
take tiutli ns their motto, Harvard with its 
Veritas, Yale with its Litx et wmfflfi, " Vigor¬ 


ous free thought ” was stimulated by the appeal 
to renson mid the consequent 11 desire to in¬ 
vestigate truth." It wn*. applied and tested 
because of a strong will, moral sense, and 
practical bent It was pos.siblo to " advance 
it and perpetuate it to postciity," because of 
tho bociq] insight wlucli founded and the 
economic productiveness which main! allied 
tho college and common school 

As one follows the writings, statutes, nnd 
practices of the Genevans, Dutch, Huguenots, 
and the Scotch, English, and American Pm dans, 
it becomes cleni Lliat in their ptluenliomd 
system they had a common method and ami, 
and a common inotn c power behind these 
Finthcimore, it is clem that tlic.sc methods, 
nuns, nlid motives weic developed tluough n 
in murk a bio international exchange of ideas 
through books and tcacheis. Tho common 
aim of Unhung men foi both civil and ichgious 
scivice, for "chinch and commonweal Lli," is 
recorded repeatedly m tiic ennelinontH of all 
these Calvinibtic peoples Houichcnm Inns 
shown tlmt -10 Scotch tenchcrs Lnuglit in the 
Huguenot institutions, while the men trained 
in the University of Geneva who went forth 
to teach and preach are numbered hy the 
hundreds rather than by tiic scores The clis- 
tiibution of CalvinisLip books wan icninrUblc 
Of Calvin's Intdilutcs 74 full editions and 14 
abbreviated editions lmd been published heroic 
tho Puritan exodus to New England in 1630, 
and by tha same date 77 editions of his enle- 
chiswv. Each of these woiks was printed m 
0 languages by 1030 Ilia catechism was 
adopted by the Scotch, Huguenot, French- 
Swi^, and Walloon chinches, and accepted nnd 
widely used in Holland, England, and America 
The seholaily editors of the standard Opcm 
noted 394 titles of works by Calvin published 
hy 401 a. Even tins is incomplete An ex¬ 
amination of the .Stationers' Regis tern nnd of 
Dibdm lcveals in the si.xtecnLh ecutuiy alow 1 
not loss than 41 Additional titles not me hided 
by Calvin’s editors Of Beza's Latin text of 
tho Now Testament no fewer than a bundled 
editions iug said to bnvc been published Of 
Bezn and Mmot’s tinnslatian of the V minis, 
at lenit 25 editions were published the Just 
year and more than 00 m tho fiist 4 yean, 
1501-1565 Nearly a score of wnteis who hail 
shared in tho reform aL Genova oi come under 
tho influence of its leadeis aic to ho found in 
one or moro of the seven early American libraries 
oF Ilaivaid, Win tin op, Bclhnghnm, Urewfiler, 
llov. John Goodborne, and the Virginia Com¬ 
pany of London and the “provincial libiary" 
of Eden ton, N.C. To tho influence of Hugue¬ 
not writers upon English thought Sidney Lee 
in lus recent Oxford lectures has called atten¬ 
tion. The influence of this intellectual net¬ 
work of CalvinisLic men nnd books upon the 
teaching and thinking of Lhc sixteenth nncl 
seventeenth centuries is enormous 

England. — The educational activity of tho 
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English Puritans mniufcstecl itself in the found- seventeenth centuiics, Anglican as well as Puri- 
ing of colleges and the contiol of the teaching of tan, Wintgift and Hooker, as well as Cartwright 
the universities Of the founding of Emmanuel and Travers, quoted Calvin's theology with 
College, Cambridge. 1584, the Pmitan oak that approval It was over the questions of cl lgc p 
grow From Walter Mildmay^s acorn, Puller wrote, pllnc and worship thnt Anglican and Puritan 
" Sure I am at this day it hath overshadowed differed, Tho remarkable predomiimnce of 
all the University, — more than a moiety of Ciilvimstic and Genevan books in England is 
the present Masters of Colleges being therein” indicated in the Stationers' Registers for the 
From this collcgo manned by the most rigor- sixteenth century and m the list of early girts 
ous Calvinistic thinkers in England enme about to the Bodleian (1G00-1G1O), the printed enta- 
60 of the first generation of New England loeuo of the Bodleian foi 1G05 and of ]\{ng- 
clcrgymen Puri tans from Emmanuel and from dalen College, Oxford, foi 1011, the catalogue 
Scotland, friends and piobably pupils of "of approved divinity do oka 11 for 1G5 5 and 1G57 
Andrew Melville, the Scotch reformer tinined and of 11 the most readable books in England ” 
in Geneva, founded and manned Trinity Col- for 1657 and 1G58 By vote of the University 
lege, Dublin, which for the first generation, of Oxford m 1578, Calvin’s Catechism and 7n- 
1501-1630, remained a stronghold of Puntnn- slthitcs were included in the list of hooka uhich 
ism and gave to tho Church of Ireland a stiong had to be studied by all undergraduates The 
and lasting Calvinistic character conclusions of Gardiner and Sidney Lee that 

On the univeiaity and intellectual life of the Calvinistic theology was dominant not 
England a strong influence was cxei ted through only in Cambridge, but also in Oxford, in the 
exiles, students, and professors from Geneva, closing years of Elizabeth's reign is corrobo- 
and through the voluminous writings of Calvin, rated by the books owned or prescribed by 
Beza, and their Huguenot and Dutch followers the university, and by the nows of the pvofes- 
likc Mornay, Hotmail, Chcvallier, Scnliger eors of divinity or heads of colleges So far as 
(g,u.), and Isaac Casaubon fou). Of the ild theological thinking was concerncd J Oxford 
exiles at Geneva some gave England the was in lme with Cambridge, Heidelberg, 
Genevan version of the Bible, the version Trinity College, Dublin, and the Scotch, Dutch, 
which Cartel has shown was used by Shake- and Huguenot universities well into the seycn- 
speare, and which was tho popular edition up teenth century. 

to tho Puritan exodus to New England, over Palatinate —The University of Heidelberg 
100 editions home issued 1560-1017 Four became a strong Calvinistic center m tho 
exiles became heads of college'!, and two wcie Rhine region under the teaching of TromelHus. 

E ipfcssora of divinity at Oxford and Cam- OlcvirtnUs, Uiainiis. Parous, all of whom had 
vidge. Thoimis Eodlcy, sou of the printai of come into personal relations with Calvin at 
the Genevan version and Btuclonb under Calvin Geneva, and nil of whom published translations 
and Beza, founded tho Bodleian (q,v), said to oi defenses of Calvin’s writings, Of the writ- 
have been the first practically public library ings or these four Heidelberg Calvinistic 
in Europe One hundred and thirty-four of teachers there are at least 14 in the Bodleian 
Calvin's writings were issued m English Library catalogue in 1G05; 12 were m the 
alone in the last half of tho sixteenth century libraries of Eldei Drowatcr, Governor Delling- 
by 52 English publisher, no fewer than 40 limn of Massachusetts, Rev John Goodbonie 
in London Of Bern's works at least 110 in Virginia, and the library of Harvard College 
wore issued in English or in England and iScot- nt its founding English and New England 
land by 1611, and on Ins Latin text of tho Puritans preserved also books about the 
New Testament the Genevan version in Eng- Palatinate, and evinced keen iutoiest in its 
lish was largely based Calvin's Institutes con- fortunes 

tinned to be the ordinary hook of divinity for Holland — Tho universities of Leyden, 
theological students, both Anglican and Pun- founded by William of Orange, 1675, Gronin- 
tftii, well into the seventeenth contuiy, as wag gen (1614), Utrecht (1030), Amsterdam (1630), 
testified by Sanderson, Chailes I's chaplain and 10 other universities or higher institutions 
and the nominee of Laud, Aichbishop Laud of learning m the century following Leyden 
studied it na an undergraduate at Oxford, aiul had an international reputation, maintaining 
as late as 1630 felt it necessary to complain close relations with Geneva, Fiance, and Eng- 
to the Bishop of Winchester that " the probo^ land, through teachers like Scnliger and Junius 
tioncr fcllowa at New College were examined Brutus, who lmd been at Genevn, or Snlinnsius, 
how diligently they had read Calvin's Insti- n Huguenot, Of the list of famous men of 
Jii/cs" Moreover for over 50 years (1575- Leyden, published in 1G25, moio than one 
1004, 1611-1033), whatever inay be held as to fourth liad been students in the University of 
the exact amount Of Calvinism in tho Thirty-nine Geneva 

Articles, the sympathies of the piimates of the Popular education wns cared foi by both 
English churali, Grindal, Whitgift, nnd Abbot, Church and State, The Synod of Dort re- 
were with "the Calvinistic theology" (Gar- solved that "Schools in which tho young shall 
diner: cf, Creighton on Grinclnl, Did Nat, he properly instructed in piety and ftindn- 
Piop,). In the controversies of the sixteenth and mentals of Christian doctrine shall bo inshi- 
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tuLeil That only in cities, bub also in towns 
find country places where heretofore none have 
existed, The Christimi magistracy shall be re¬ 
quested that honorable stipends bo piovidcd 
Toi tcacheia, and that well-qualified persons 
nmy be employed and enabled to devote them¬ 
selves to that function, and especially that 
the children of the pool may bo gintuitausly 
instructed by them and not be excluded fiom 
the benefits of the schools” {Se&s, XVII, 
Nov. 30, 1618 ) The Synod also directed the 
pastors to exercise careful supervision of schools 
by frequent visits, encouragement and examina¬ 
tion of ichgious instruction, ndvico to teachers, 
and report of fniluics in their duties to magis¬ 
trates, Dronfehc (1G30) ouleicd that for all 
cinldi en ovei 7 years, whether attending school 
or not, a school tax should be paid, and 
later endeavored by withholding of poor relief 
to stimulate school attendance, Ovcrysscl 
(1GGG) had an obligatoiy sohool tax for chil¬ 
dren between H and 13 Amstci dam and 
many other cities demanded an examination 
of teachers; nrnl Groningen required the pnslioia 
to bi ing the chddicn to school Provision for freo 
education of poor became general, sometimes 
by special schools for tho poor, at the begin¬ 
ning of seventeenth century, The Dutch, with 
theii native intelligence and thrift stimulated 
under Calvinistic ideas and directed under 
Cnlvimstic leadership, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries founded noted univer¬ 
sities, and made elementary education acces¬ 
sible to the poor na well ns to the rich. 

The Reformed Church of Holland sent minis¬ 
ters not only to the Du tell Reformed Church 
in America, but also to the German Re¬ 
formed Chuicli in the United States, made 
up largely of refugees from the Palatinate; and 
foi the Germans m the United States it " rniscd 
nearly 560,000 for tho erection of churches and 
echoolhouscs and the support of ministers ” 
(See Holland, Education in.) 

Scotland —The history of the influence of 
Calvinism in Scotch education is so nearly 
identical with the educational history of Scotland 
fi om the time of tho Reformation that only a 
Rcncial summary need here bo given For a 
detailed ticatment the reader is refoned to the 
article, Scotland, Education in 

On ICnox's return from Geneva to Scot¬ 
land he and hia colleagues incoipointed m 
the first great nationalized epitome of Calvin¬ 
ism, 77ic Buke of Discipline (1GC0), n plan for 
a comprehensive national system of compul¬ 
sory education 

_ The scheme for compulsory national educa¬ 
tion could not be cairied out m its entirety, 
because of lack of funds Tot tlie lecords of 
the Calvinistic chinch and commonwealth 
□liow a notable development of general educa¬ 
tion in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
(1) The Cluueh laid down a program, giving 
reasons and methods foi the compulsory edu¬ 
cation of rich nncl poor alike. (2) Tho acts of 


gcneuil assembly, synods, presbyteries, kirk 
sessions, and of the national. Parliament show 
that the Church exorcised supervision over 
schoolnuistcia, scholars, ami schools (3) "Tho 
ecclesiastical records abound with acts of 
charity toward the sustentalion of the ill-paid 
master and the ficc education or poor scholars ” 
(Grant, History of the Bwgh Schools of Scot- 
land) (4) Tho Church not only gave money 
itself, hut stirred up its vruioiia bodies to in¬ 
cite Ciown, Parliament, and town councils to 
lestoTo or apply old funds, or to ciefttc new 
ones for schools 

In 1011 the General Assembly icqucstcd Par¬ 
liament to establish a school for instruction in 
rending, writing, and the rudiments of icligion 
m evciy parish, and a grammar bchool in every 
con'ndci able place including all preaby tcnal 
scats The assembly nlso appealed to Parlia¬ 
ment foi support of the pool in school; and it 
directed all minis tors to repoi t to bheir pres¬ 
bytery whether a school exulted in hia pariah 
Five years later Parliament cnacLcd that tho 
lien bora of every pariah lacking a fachool should 
provido a school hou&c and a stipend foi tho 
master, oi it would be done by 12 men nomi¬ 
nated by the picsbytery with power Lo tax 
tho heritors In 1600 Parliament; ordcicd that 
schools be established and that lomlloida 
should biukl schools and master's house and 


provide hia salary, the pupils paying a small 
fee Tho minister and landlord wcic to ap¬ 
point the teacher and detcunmc the fees, vlulo 
sup di vision waa left to the presbyteries, which 
could conam c and dismiss schoolmasters, sub¬ 
ject, however, to the conti ol or tho by nod. 
Through the persistent efforts of ministers, 
assemblies, synods, kirk sessions, town coun¬ 
cils, nnd Parliament, there vas gradually 
worked out in Scotland m the sixlecnth and 


seventeenth ccnluiics a system of education 
which wna religion?, democratic, making edu¬ 
cation necessary and passible for ncli mid poor 
alike, fiom elcmeniaiy school to university, 
anti probably ns near to deserving to be called 
national ns nny system of the same penod in au 


equal area 

France — The Huguenot educational insti¬ 
tution? grew out of (1) the logical need of 
" those of the icligion 11 for institutions lo 
give moral and intellectual tmining to both 
laymen nnd clergymen; (2)_ the Calvinistic 
spirit of putting principles into practice lit 
nny cost; (3) the carefully knit organizations 
of the rcfoimcd churches of France; (i) the 


existing model wl Geneva 

Coligny founded and maintained a college 
cit Chfttmon (1500) because lie believed that 
M ignorance or letters hna plunged the republic 
and the church into thick darknes?,” and that 
education was a " singular gift of God " " In 

order that the youth of our land may be belter 
instructed that they may be able to serve the 
public better,” the Queen of Navarre founded 
the Academic of Orthez " to tench letters, good 
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momla, and discipline to the children n (1506) to carry out their educational ideala nt the cost 
"To preserve learning, the sure and certain of great sacrifices on the pint of municipalities 
foundation of the true religion," and to " ad- churches, individual founders, and ill-paij 

Vance the public good " were the motives for rectors and professors Tho CalvimaLic genius 

the founding of the Acad&me at Sedan urged for organization furnished effective channels 

upon the Duke of Douillon by his Huguenot for founding, maintaining, and supervising edu- 

mother So the church synods established cation, through the consistory of the local 

schools not only " that our churches may bo church, colloquies of neighboring churches 

always furnished with a sufficient number of and the lay and ministerial deputies gathered 

pastors," but also tlmt they should hnvo m provincial and national synods Elenien- 

" other persons fit to govern them," ic lay- tary schools; teaching reading, wilting, the 

men, The laymen, who regulally formed n catechism, anil elements of arithmetic rounded 

majority of consistory and sometimes of the and supported by local consistory or Huguenot 
synods (never being in a minority), necessitated nobles woic numerous, usually one for each 

a high standard of .lay education. “Tho church and evidently sometimes more, for the 
Huguenots will bo instructed," wiotc the dccicc of 1671 restricted the loformed to one 
Catholic Mnrquis cl'Agucssau, govornor of school in each place where their public worship 

Languedoc; " it is certain that one of tho wns tolerated- Even the lower classes came 

things which hold them to their religion is tho to have an astonishing knowledge of Soup lure 

amount of information they receive from their Careful provision was made for the education 
instructors " Even a common Huguenot sailor or the poor “ In every colloquy one poor 
like Taid Clinillnud thought it folly to “ be- scholar at the least was to be maintained , 
Iigvq everything which the church says with- in tho Universities, nnd rather than this design 
out informing yourself of other things through should miscarry, the fifth penny of nil our 
conscience," The national synod of 1012 charities shall be set apart . to bo employed 
petitioned then majesties " to grant leave unto in this service," was the provision of the lluguc- 
uSj in nil cities and towns where there be a not Discipline. Each colloquy was obliged to 
number of families of our Religion, to keep repoit on this matter " unto their provincial 
lesser schools for the education of our children synod, and the provincial synods shall give an 
. , . this being a matter which can never bo account thcicof unto the National" (Synod, 
dismembered nor severed from our liberty of 1594) Scholarships for poor scholars wcic also 
conscience." " Universities nnd colleges are established by individuals who usually en- 
tho workshops where the spirits of men arc trusted the administration to Lho local consis- 
fonnod and fashioned, the springs and fowl- tory Each province was " to do its utmost 
fcnina of power, discipline, and mb" (Laws of that a college be erected in each of them" 
Montaulmn, 1600) " Virtue and learning are (Synod, 1596) This provision was bo well 

tho seeds and the fruits of universities; tho carried out tlmt m each of the 15 provinces, 
university is the nuraery of future members of with the possible exception of Provence, one oi 
society" (Laws of the University of Nimea, more colleges were founded by municipality, 
1582) 11 1 desire to excito myself to the loyo nobles, or piinccs or churches. and supported by 

of virtue and the hatred oT vice, and to aid tho endowment, tuition fees, ana subsidies from tho 
studious youth in the same endeavor, an national or provincial synods, the 11 helping 
object which hns been too little legarded by hand" of colloquies, or gi ants fiom consistory, 
former commentator/' declared Isaac Casau- Thirty-two of these Huguenot colleges were in 
bon (q o ) f child of Geneva and Professoi at operation between the reform mul Lhc Rcvaca- 
Montpcllier Tho charmingly human and tion of 16S5 (Horn chciun, 6G fb), The National 
naive fl little grammarians " of Cordicr's Collo- synods also urged the founding of Academies 
quies show how tho boys were taught to think or universities, and granted funds foi their 
and practice a sound morality of boyhood, support Eight of these Huguenot universities, 
and to pnze "virtue ond tho knowledge of wiLh degree grunting powers, were cstnbhuhecl 
honest things " Tho boy unfit foi scholarship between 1501 and 1604, by consistory at Nhnes 
was recommended " to lenrn some trade suit- and Montpellier; by the local chinch and the 
able to lus capacity" (32d Colloquy) Such pioyincial synod of Dnuphmd at Die; by na- 
expressions of founders, rectors, professors, mul tionnl synod at Montnuban; by joint actions 
pupils reveal the puiposo to give both ele- of Duplessis Mornay nnd the national synod 
mentary and university training not merely to at Snumur; by the Queen of Navaiic at Orthez, 
clergymen, but also to laymen, so that all erected into n royal university by liei son Ilenry 
might be brought up m sound molality ns well IV; at Change by Louis of Nassau, who had 
ns sound learning to seivc "the rcpublio and come under the influence of Calvin and 13cza at 
tho church" The education of Huguenots Genova; by tho Duke of Douillon at Sedan 
was not merely ecclesiastical, but civil; not These universities (save Orthez and Orange, 
only intellectual, but also moral and economic which were outside the kingdom) received 

The Cnlviinstic spirit of putting principlo moneys and laws from the national synod, 
into practice, of turning principles and possi- The bu bines alike quality of the Huguenot is 
bilitica into aobunhfcies, enabled the Huguenots seen in the handling of the funds. Each pro- 
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vjjicjjil iynotl had to account to the national examination Jorpromotion at end of year Sonic 
synod for subsidies lor universities and colleges, attention was paid to music, and pupils were 
A province or umvciaity tardy in. ita accounts taught the worcla and imiBic ol MaroUuul Bm J s 
had its awaicl delayed for satisfactory nacount- translation of the Psalms Cordier's Colloquies 
jng and auditing. Each of the synods from indicate that there was some regard for exercise 
159S to 1644 apinopnatcd fiom 3000 to 10,000 and relaxation, but the provision seems to have 
livics to the umveisilics, the amount from 1607 been less systematic than with the Jesuits, 
not falling below 12,000 livres (Tables in Thcic was more emphasis on the vernacular, 
JJourchenin, 302-3Q3), u Scholius received by arithmetic, and Greek, mid Jess prescription ol 
the Provinces aa pensioners shall give in good Latin to the exclusion of French than in the 
security for lepaying the sums received by schools of Sturm aiul the Jesuits * r M Nistu-d 
them . in case that through their default sn/y3 that after the definitive triumph of cathol- 
fhoy do not Sc-i'Ve the church in the ministry icusm in France, Greek became offensive as the 
of the Gospel 1 ’ (Synod 1G07). language of heiesy, This is perhaps to say 

Tlie uniYCisity councils " weie to see that too much, But it ia certainly true that more 
the synod's laws were obeyed ,J and " that the strenuous efforts were made at this moment to 
scholars do carry themselves with all mod- keep up Greek mid Hebrew in the Protestant 
csty 11 In order that 11 the said statutes may Academics, poor as they were, than in the 
be better observed," the national synod directed Catholic and Jesuit Colleges and Universities ,J 
tlie provincial aynoda to depute annually two (Pnbtison, Casaufion, p 113), Ilugncnot colleges 
pastors to inspect the universities " and make And universities, Bays Bourchenin, put tc\ts 
enquiry whether the professois and scholaia move fully into pupils' hands, discussed context 
both of them do faithfully and diligently intend and history more fully, and developed the spirit 
and mind thcii duties 11 The finding of these of inquiry and investigation more than did 
irispDctoi'5 iwu? to be reported by provincial the Jesuits, This spirit of inquiry, so cbsqr tin 1 
deputies to the national synod (Synod, 1G17). a characteristic of Calvinism, subjected Cnlvin- 
" These inspectors,” says Lorefc {Rev. Franc, istic theology to reexamination and restatement 
lS5G,iVol. VI, p 404),"are proof of a rcmaiktiblo oftci conflicts, It also gave a larger element of 
organisation and direction of the divoisje/ormod spontaneity and progress to Huguenot mstitu- 
lnstitulions, not to be found in the Catholic tiong, 

universities, either Jesuit or oLhcis,” While The universities wero urged 11 to do their 
there was in nil the Huguenot umvcieiticfi and utmost in getting a public library," and the 
colleges the same spmt, there was also, as churches to ” got libraries for the service of their 
Deni clionin hay shown, a large amount of ministry ” The synods followed uj) ( their 
initiative, and spontaneity in each college, recommendations, and all tlie uiuvcisilies sa- 

Thc acts of synods show that the incnsurcs for cured libraries The library at Die was ci enled 

the education of tlie pooi were well earncd out by the Academic Council through gifts from 
Education, as in Genova, Holland, and Scotland, notables, synod, and canclulnies foi degrees, 
was for all classes, poor and rich alike Casau- at Ntmes by tlie consistory, at Sedan by a 

bon was struck in England by the absence of fund established by the university, supplc- 

M what we call poor sehoJais ,J Equality of men ted hy Ilcnry of Bouillon, at Saumur by 
subjection to law was maintained for both pio- Duplcssis Mormiy'fi gift of his library Si»dau 

fcssoi mid scholar, both of whom were subject and Samui* had collections of Euiopcnn repu- 

lo the annual inspection, Coidici’s Colloquies tation 

suggest wholesome lelafckm* between muster At the opening of the seventeenth cciittny the 
and pupils, with a simple soit of sclf-govcm- Huguenot umvcraitic!i 1 according to the testi- 

lilent among moniLoi.s and boys who mo laitglit mony of the Catholic historian, dc 1(1 Fond, 

to avoid tnlc-beaiing and to distinguish lie- ri held their place among the most learned of 
tween senaiiK faults and little things honestly Europe 11 tittr Aowhin, 02) The lone 

l up Pitted Accoiding to Conlier, even in choice list of ruinous teaching reveals the mterniilioiml 
of monitors the opinion of H the better pupils, 11 character of Calvinislic teaching Uoninr uf 
was consulLcd The discipline was caieful and Leyden, later the opponent of Armiiuiifl, was 
rigorous, and much attention was paid to both called to iSaiimur, 10M, John Robeit C'houefc 
manners and morals, but apparently the regu- of Geneva, an ndmncr of Uncoil and a follower 
lutions wore tempered with some luiinoi and of experimental research, the first to teach the 
common gcusc To the English observe*, philosophy of Descartes m the Huguenot iiinver- 
(Juitik, the boys seemed to be too liHle icsfci’ictcd sifcies, professor of philosophy at itauimir and 
mi(l on too familiar terms with teachers, future master at Geneva of Pierre Bnyle, 
Pupils lived not in an intcnuit, but m homos, Pierre Yirefc mul Nicholas des Gnllms, pastors of 
often of logents or piofessora in the city. Tlicy Geneva, at Oithez, Isaac Cnsnubon, born and 
were taught reverence for parents, and fathers educated at Geneva, teacher there, at iUont- 
wcrc concspondcd with as to their sons 1 welfare pcllier, Paris, and in England; Lfiinbcit Dancau 
Neglectful students weia dropped and posted, of Geneva and Leyden, nt Orthez; Trcmellius, 
Prom Geneva they adopted the idea of censures n converted Jew, and ardent Calvinist, teacher 
at the cloiso of daily session, and the annual of Hebrew in Cambridge mid Heidelberg, ut 
yol i — 2 k 497 
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Sedan, Andrew Melville of Geneva and Scot¬ 
land, professor of theology at Sedan, 1G11-1622, 
John Cameron of Glasgow, Geneva, mui Heidel¬ 
berg, at Sedan and Saumur, and nearly 40 
other Scotchmen given by Baur dunlin (p, 403) 
The significant characteristics of Huguenot 
education woie, an emphasis on education of 
laity; training for "the republic" and "so¬ 
ciety" as well as for tho Churchj mbi&tencc 
upon virtue as well qs knowledge, the wide¬ 
spread demand for education and a view of it na 
essential to libelty of conscience; ft compre¬ 
hensive woiking system of elementary, college, 
and university training foi nil, poor ns well ns 
rich, an astonishing familiarity with Scripture 
even among the lowest classes, ^ utilization of 
representative church organization for round¬ 
ing, supporting, and unifying education, lcadi- 
ness to sacrifice for education, a spirit of cany- 
mg ft thing through at any cost; businesslike 
supervision of money, ana systematic super¬ 
vision of both professors and studentsj a notable 
emphasis on vernacular, arithmetic. Greek, 
u«jg of full texts and libraries; and finally a pro¬ 
gressive spirit or inquiry and investigation. 

The Huguenots in exile show their character¬ 
istic care for education and social welfare. In 
London they cstnbhahed a famous hospital 
In Dublin they founded a Huguenot Charitable 
Society to educate poor children and put them 
out as nppientices, " being persuaded that idle¬ 
ness and the lack of education are the greatest 
of evils," The Huguenot refugees established 
schools also in Holland. England would have 
had schools foi the pool in cvcrv parish in 1907, 
had Parliament passed a bill supported by 
Roinilly, a grandson of a Montpellier Huguenot 
cxilo oT 1085, and ail observei himself of Gene¬ 
van and Swiss institutions. (Sco France, 
Education in ) 

America —Perhaps the most rcmaikablo, 
because the most widespread and complex, 
illusticition of its educational genius is to bo 
found in the American colonies, where tho 
various European streams of Calvinism do 
converged that tho seventeenth-century colo¬ 
nists were predominantly Calvinists, nob merely 
the Puritans of New England, but the Dutch, 
Wnlloons, Huguenots, Scotch, and Sootoh-Iriah, 
with a considerable Puritan admixture in 
Anglican Virginia and Catholic M my land 
The Calvin is tie founders of New England 
who brought over the Institutes and books of 
Calvin and Ilia followers, and who read, quoted, 
and bequeathed them, led tho Puritan exodus 
with Lhc intent to establish a Biblical Com¬ 
monwealth, one of whose logical comer etones, 
like that of Genova and Scotland, was education. 
"One of the next things we longed for and looked 
nftci was to advance learning and perpetuate 
it to posterity," wrote the Puritan author of 
New England's First Fruits, In pursuance of 
this ideal the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay,, composed entirely of members of the 
Cnlvimslic churches of the colony, voted 


£400 for a school or college 6 years aTtcr tliG 
coming of the Puritan exodus under Winthrop. 
Forty men educated m Cambridge, England 
were in New England m that year, nccoidmg to 
Savage, Dexter e^timates that 11 of the early 
emigrants to New England about 60 wcie from 
Cainbiidgc and about 20 fiom Oxfoid"; but, 
as 1ms been shown, even Oxford at the opening 
of the century was Cnlviwistic m Us theology 
and the New England ministers were fiom the 
CnLvinistio Puritan element in both universi¬ 
ties, Among the hooka which went to the found¬ 
ing of Harvard College Mbrniy were Calvin’s 
Institutes and lus commentaries on 20 of the 
books of the Bible, nnd works by seven other 
Huguenot, Pnlatine, English, and Dutch Calvin¬ 
ists associated personally with Calvin at Geneva 
Governor Wmthrop owned and gave to Har¬ 
vard Calvin’s Institutes and books by two 
Geneva-trained men, and Governor Bellingham 
gave books by foul such men Elder William 
Brewster’s library continued 7 volumes of 
Calvin and 18 by followeis of Calvin who hnd 
studied at Geneva. The i cimundcu of tho books 
in the libiftiics or these four men were over¬ 
whelmingly Calvinistic The Massachusetts 
Bay Act of 1647 requiring reading and wilting 
schools in every town of 50 families and g\tvm- 
mar schools preparing youth for the univer¬ 
sity hi towns of 100 families, reflects tho same 
premises and conclusions of the Calvinist that 
have been noted among the Genevans, Scotch, 
and Huguenots Not merely in New England, 
but whenever Calvinistic colonists settled in 
America, they founded schools and colleges 
The earliest permanent settlers of New Amstci- 
dam, the Walloons of 1623, woic guaranteed by 
their leader as being or la religion rijoi Hide, i,e 
Calvinistic, and were giantcd pci mission by the 
Stntos-Gcneml of Holland on this basis. Not 
only the Puritan founders of Boston and New 
Haven, of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and 
Brown, but also the Wallaou and Dutchfaimclera 
of New York, Brooklyn, and Albany, and of 
Rutgers College, and likewise the Scotch-lush 
founders of Princeton and the pioneer schools 
and colleges of Pennsylvania nnd the South were 
all Calvinists, not moicly in dogma and disci¬ 
pline, bub also in the widei features of the 
CalviniBtic program and temper In New 
Nctherland, Peter Minint, the second Director, 
had been a refugee from religious persecution, 
and a deacon in a Walloon clunch, and became 
an elder of tho chinch in New Amsterdam, 
Peter Stuyvesant, of wooden leg and tinderlike 
temper, Director-General of the colony, had 
married the daughter of a Iluguonot clergyman, 
and became one of the elders of the Dutch 
Rcfoimcd ohuioh of Now Amsterdam 

The Scotch and lush, or " Scotch-Irish/ 1 
Presbyterians in America developed the impetus 
received from Knax and the pariah Anri high 
schools of Scotland and from the influence 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Wherever they 
settled they established schools Of 317 peti- 
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Lion era from North Ireland to Governor Sluitc 
in 1718 foi land in New England, 0 ministers 
and 3 others were graduates of Scotch univer- 
si ties Four years after they settled in London¬ 
derry, N.IL, these Scotch-Irish built a school- 
house on the Common near the meeting house, 
and 2 years Jn-tcr were employing 5 school 
teachcTa and expending £36 45 annually In 
the 95 years from 1753 to 1848, Londonderry 
had 55 college ginduafccs. 

S. S Giccn states that the Scotch opened the 
first classical school in the central and western 
part of New York (1741), and furnished many 
of the schoolmasters in provinces south of New 
York prior to the Revolution. In Pennsyl¬ 
vania, William Tennent, a graduate of Edin¬ 
burgh, pustoi of the Pj csbyfcorian church nt 
Ncshinuiny, founded a log college to prepare 
men for the niimatiy (172G). Pupils of Tennent 
established other colleges. Tliiee other Pres¬ 
byterian ministers stmted chinches unci log 
colleges in WesLern Pennsylvania, from which 
developed Washington, Intel Washington and 
Jefferson College Scotch-Iiish Presbyterians 
also established Princeton, winch absorbed the 
forces of Tennent J s log college Hampden 
Sidney (1770), incorporated 1783, the second 
oldest college in the South, was founded through 
the exertions of llio Presbytery of Hanovci, 
Va., which collected subscriptions of £13,000 
in 1774-1775 Ono of the members of Lhe fiisfc 
faculty was Samuel Doak, who about 17S0 
founded Washington College, Tenn , " the hist 
liteiary institution in the Mississippi valley," 
North Carolina owed her first classical schools to 
the Scoteh-Insli Presbyterians, mainly graduates 
of Princeton, itself a product of Scotch-Inah 
Calvinism, Missionaries sent by the New York 
and Pennsylvania Pjoabytoruin Synods estab¬ 
lished churches, arid, says Foote, "whcrevci a 
pastor was located, in that congregation fcliero 
was a classical school" (Sketches t N C., 513). 
Tate's Academy, Wilmington (1760), Crow- 
field Academy, Mccklenburgh County (1700): 
the famous log cabin academy school and 
eommniyof David Caldwell (pupil of Turnout's 
log cabin), Gull fold County (1700-1767), Alex¬ 
ander's olassical school (1767) at Sugar Creek 
Prcsbytciinn Church, out of which gicw Queen's 
College (1770), later Liberty Ilall Academy, 
under supervision of the Change presbytery, nie 
examples of such sellouts, 

In South Caiolina the most famous academy 
was founded (1793-1794) by Moses Waddel, a 
Presbyterian minister, agiaduatcof Ilnmpdcn- 
Sidney College, who educated a remarkable 
number of South Carolinians eminent in na¬ 
tional alYaus, including Calhoun, Crawford, 
and a score or more of senators, judges, and 
cabinet membcis. 

The Virginia Company, while under the con¬ 
trol of men in sympathy with Puritan and 
" Genevan ideas" (1618-1625), made a vigo¬ 
rous attempt to found a college, Unfortunately 
checked by the Indian massacre and James' 


annulling of the company charter Sir Edwin 
Sandy a, an admirer of Genevan republican 
ideas, secured a grant of 10,000 acres for an 
Indian college and English seminary, and the 
company sent Thorpe over to superintend them. 

_ A detailed discussion of the educational ac¬ 
tivities of the American colonists is given in 
the article Colonial Tehiod in American 
Education, and further details m tho historical 
section on tho educational system of the Severnl 
original states Sec also the articlo on Acad¬ 
emies for tho educational influences of lhe Scotch- 
Irish 

The remarkable development of colleges and 
compulsory free schools among Calvinists was 
not entirely due to any single theological tenet; 
but the historic working Calvinism of Calvin, 
Genevans, Huguenots, Scotch, Dutch, English 
Puritans aiul the American colonists wns far 
more than a theological dogma, Calvin and 
all Lheso. Calvinists had a common program 
of broad scope — not merely doctrinal, but nlso 
polilicfilj economic, social — and aimilur ideals 
mid institutions Their common program and 
their Rocial insight demanded education of all ns 
instruments of Providence for church nntj com¬ 
monwealth Theinndustnous ImbiU and produc¬ 
tive economic life provided hinds for education. 
Their representative institutions in both church 
and commonwealth not only necessitated general 
diffusion of knowledge, but furnished the or¬ 
ganization nccc&snry for founding, supervising, 
and maintaining in wholesome touch with tho 
common man both elementary ami higher insti¬ 
tutions of learning, Their disciplined nnd 
responsive conscience, their consequent inten¬ 
sity of moral conviction and spirit of self-sacri¬ 
fice for the common weal, compelled them to 
realize in concrete and permanent form kJiuir 
ideals of college and common school 

H I). F. 

See also rcra cnees under articles on Calvin, 
and Geneva, University of. 

Retereoxes — 

— 

Admonition to Parliament three ctUlionfl, 1571; 
Thomas CnrUvnRht, Sccanrf 4(luiamhun fo Parlia¬ 
ment, 1572; WIilIri It'll Answer, 1573, CnrUvriRlil’a 
Reply, 1573 , Wlulfiifl'fl I>tfct\cc of Ins A?isu’er, 
1573 (Parker SoclDly), CarLwngl) L’s iScconrf Reply 
lo inii/pi/t'd Second Anaitfcr, 1675, 1577 (Iwo parts). 
Ames, JoHBrn, Typographical AJifigui/ica Regis¬ 
ter of bcoAs Printer/, U71-1G00, elc, (Loncum, 
1749 ) Auamented by W, Herbert, 3 vnls, (Lnn- 
don, 1765-1700) Ilnknrgcil, clo , by J F Pibilm, 
4 voIh. (Lomlon, 1HIO-1W1U) 

Annan, Edwin. „1 '/Voriffcrcj)t of lAu Pc/jistcr.s of the 
Company of A'fufi oners of London, 1551-1010 
Haynes, Paul C7g rumen fan/ on Ephesians (London, 
1018) (Cf Mnlllcr, Maonaha, Dk, III, eh l, 
ecc. G ) 

CAnTKii, TnOMAB. »S/in Kespeare and the Holy Scripture, 
with tho Version he iuca (London, 1DQ& ) 

Ca{ahffuc of Uavllcl/in LrJjnary, i 1105. 

Fiieue), W. II , and Doonna, C. E, Admonition, re¬ 
printed in Puri tan Manifestoes (London, 1007) 
Hbyeh, Thomas Notice Jirr le Colon™ Anglaiso A 
Geniue, de 1555 A 1500, Jn jU^jjidtVca cl Docuracrita 
dc laSoc\6t6 d'fhstoire ctd'Arch&oloote deGcniftii, Vol, 
IX, pp. 337-3DO. Tho Ual ol names willi notes also 
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printed by A F M. in Litre dea Anglaia or Register 
of the English Church at Geneva, (n.d,, n p ) 

Laud, Apcnnanop, William P'ofM cd. by Srott and 
Dllsg 7 volfl (Oxford, 1617^1800-) v _ , 

ftemains, cd by Wharton (Vol II, p. 82) (London, 

8A«DBi\gor? ( IlotjEnT Works, ad. by W Jiico^aon, with 
Lifo by IsiJink Walton. 0 volfl, (Oxford, 1861 ) 
Siddeb, HicirAHD, Complete Works, cd by A, II Groaart. 

Ovola, (Edinburgh, 1662-1803.) 

WlLKrN&QN, It, Caiafaflua of flooJLa in LihrarU of Mag* 
da Jen College, MU 1 

IVoon, Anthony a. Fasti or Annate of Oxford, added 
to various cda. of Allman Oiomcmta, oq 1721, 
1913-1B20. 

Holland,— 

Ada SuKodi ATnb’oflflba . . Dordrechti Habitue Anno 
MDCXVI1IH AIDCX1X. Dordrcclib, Bercwout, 
1020, cum pnvilcclo (Sco eapcfdtihy Bca/nonXVlI, 
Nov. 30, 1019 ) For ncta or Synods sco nlsa ■ A II, 
Kuypor, Dc Fast Acta , Dordrecht, AmBlertlnm, 
1600; W. P C. ICnuttcl (South Holland), lingua, 
1008; J. HciVBma.il en S D Van Venn, 6 vela, 
Groningen, Ifi0i-16DD, F, L< Rutgers (Marnix 
VerecrUBunij), Utrcoht, 1889 ; Z,ii>re synodal , , dea 
^£ 7 hseg Wallonnca, Vol I, pp 1603-1GB5, (Haguo, 
1600 ) 

ppiNaTETiBti, G, VaM. La IToJlaudo et VJnfthcucc do 
Calvin (Hnguo and Amsterdam, 1804.) 

Vos, a. J. Amici ’s Kcrkchjk Lemi, (Amsterdam, 
1003.) 

lVrcKBTEHP, P II. Ecclesiastical ImlMuliam of Hol¬ 
land, (London, 1876.) 

Scoi/and — 

Kitown, T. Hume. John Knox 2 vols (London, 
1006 ) George Buchanan, (Edinburgh, 1600.) 
Extracts from burgh records of Edinburgh. Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, etc , havo been published by the Scottish 
Burgh llacQTtlB Society , of Old Aberdeen by the 
Now Spa!ding Club , of Presbytery Book of SLralh- 
bogio anti of ICirk Session, l’resbytory and Synod of 
Aberdeen (1502-1081), by tho Spalding Club, 
Jltcarcte of /Ac pre&bytcnca of fTUicrnesa and £)iuau'afl 
in Vol, 24 of Scottish Historical Socicly 
(JniNr, James Hnlaru of the Hurgk Schools of Scot¬ 
land (London, 1676 ) 

Knox, John IVorJU, etl by David Laing Groin (Edin¬ 
burgh. 1610-1004 ) For schools sro Vol, II, pp, 100- 
100, 206-221, the Bide of Discipline is leas accu¬ 
rately ropnnlcd in Cnldcrwooil. History of tho Kirk 
of Scotland, Vol. IT, pp 61 IT 
Matiuesdn, W 1j Politico mid Jlriiffion, a Study in 
Scottish Ih&iory 2 vola (Glasgow, 1002 ) 
Petejikin, A. The Booha of tho Umvcraall Kirk of 
Scotland. ole , Acts and Proceedings of Goiicrnl 
Assembly, 1590-lfUfl, (EfflnbiMBh. 1B3D) 
PiTOAinN, T The BooKc of the (hiiversall Kirk of 
Scotland, Ac la, 1G3B-1B42 (Edinburgh, 1043 ) 
SplioTT, Q W , niul Lmsiimann, T. The Book of Com¬ 
mon Order at /Ac Church of iScflllaud (Edinburgh, 
1009 ) 

77ie Acta oj the Parliament of Scotland, 1421-1707, Yol^ 
XX-Xl (1811-1621) 

Ujiwick, William Early History of Trimly College, 
Dublin, 15D1—I COO, na told ip Contemporary Records. 
(London, 1B02.) MnhftfYy,in his dilatory of Trinity 
College, Dubhn, speaks of Ibis aa of ’’real and in¬ 
dependent value," "n notablo contnbuLlon." 

France — 

Aymon. Jean Toiffl lea Synode^ Jfahojiaux dca Eohsca 
Jlifornices dc Franco, (La llayc, 1710) 

IU1M>, C W ffaflucniil. ISimpraliim Jo Awrcnca 2 vo]g 
(New York, 18H&) 

llAlun, H M History of the R iS e of the HuffUrnota of 
France. 2 volfl (i^ew York, 1800.) 

IJouuciiEMN! P D. L’fiufc sur fjcs jlcarldmics Proba- 
fmilcs cu France an XVIe Cl an XYIJe Sifalc. 
(Paris, 1082,) 

BuUetui de la iS‘ocj^/4 rfc VFlisloirc du Prolrslan/isiiic Jjfrnn- 
qais Vol IV^ pp 107 IT , 6S2iT M M, Nico]fts,r/ei Ecoka 
Primaires el </cs CoUigci cIipz lea Protestants Freut- 


gais, 163B-10SG; Vol XV, pp. 317 iT , Tourruil d',i 7 i 
MannProkattnd duXVIlc Sihcle <Tar6 Ghiulland) - 

Vo] XVII, pp 440 El,, J, Bonnet, Wumi cSi 

Vol XXV, pp. 481 IT , hi J. Gaufrfea, Histoiredu PlZ J 

xxi/xxiir^xxiv^ 1 “ s ° GAUfriiH ln Vo)9 ' 

Contemn, Mat, OolleiiuioTiurv olashcorum z,ih n 
IV 1st ed (Lyons, 1504.) Frequently printed 
in various cdu nines , 20 oditionH with Latin ac¬ 
companied by Enehali translation mo noted in 
tlia British Miacum Catalogue, the, 2,0Ui pubhahed 
in Edinburgh, 1800 

PiiESsffl Mon Nay, PifiLLirrn Du. JlTdmomM el Carre-* 
spondance, Vol, III, p, 407 12 vols (Pam. m4- 
1625 ) 

Quick, John Synodicon. in Calba Brformata , or the 
Ads, etc „ of National Councils of the Reformed 
Churches in Franco , out of Ms, Ada of those 
renowned Synods 2 void. (London, 1002.) 

A*nericitn Colo men, — 

For references on American Colonies, nee Hrliclo do 
Colonial Period in American Education 


CAMBRIDGE, CITY OF - A city in W 
anchusetta, fourth from the largest in point of 
&izc. Harvard Uiuveibity nivd RatlchfTc Col¬ 
lege arc located in the city In 1900 Cam¬ 
bridge Imd a total population of 91,886, and 
in 1900 its estimated population ivaa 101,872 
Its school census, 7 to 14 years of age, wna 11,500 
m 1909, and its total school enrollment was 
17,135 in day schools, and 2652 m mght schools 
In ndcliLion the cm oil merit in private and paro¬ 
chial schools was 4014 Or the population of 
1900, 04 por cent were native born, ancl tho 
foreign born wcio chiefly Knghsh nnd Cana¬ 
dians. The city is essentially residential, 
History — The first school in Cambridge 
wa q opened m IG42. This was a privately 
supported school until 1054, when a small 
"rate" was levied to help to support the 
teacher For 150 years after this time the 
schnola in the town hud a struggle for existence, 
During tho fiist half of the nineteenth century 
a immbei of schools wns opened, and a School 
Committee wna appointed, In 1840 the first 
printed school report was issued. This shows 
that Cambridge was one of the cailicsfc cities to 
gTadc its schools, there being It) schools m 
existence, divided into alphabet, primary, 
middle, grammiu, and high school grades. In 
1834 a ccntiaL classical high school wns estab¬ 
lished, but this met with much opposition, unci 
in 18*13 it was abandoned, and 3 classical teach¬ 
ers wore put into 3 different giflinmar schools 
in the town _ III 1S47 the contial high school 
wns reestablished, and In 1848 the classical 
teachers in the gram mm schools weic discon¬ 
tinued. In 1846 the city was incorporated, 
nnd a School Committee of 7 was piovidcd 
for in the new city charter In 1858 the num¬ 
ber of committeemen wai raised to 10 l and in 
186S to 15, at which number jt lomnincd for 
40 years In 1851-1852 a private evening 
school was established, which in. 1808 was taken 
over by the city In 1871 evening schools of 
drawing wcic established, and in 1889 an even¬ 
ing high school wns provided In 1845 a supeT- 
visoi of music was employed, in 1SG9 drawing 
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was introduced; and in 1877 sewing waa m- 
cluclocl in the cuiriculum. In 1808 the first 
city superintendent of schools was employed; 
anil in 1873 the first city truancy officers were 
appointed. In 1870 a city training school wns 
opened, which in 1884 was transformed into 
the present Wellington Training School. In 
1885 free textbooks nnd i supplies were pro¬ 
vided. In lSfifl the English and the classical 
departments of the high school were divided, 
and 2 high schools cieated, In 188D the kin¬ 
dergartens of the city, winch had been under 
private control lor 11 yenrs, were adopted by 
the city school department In 1896 medical 
inspection was introduced. In 1S08 the Cam¬ 
bridge Manual Training High School, estab¬ 
lished and equipped by Mr F, H IUnge, wns 
given to the city and became n third high school 
known as the Ringe Manual Training High 
School In 1909 a icorgunization was ellccted 
and a new School Committee of 5, elected 1 
from each of 5 wards, displaced the old Com¬ 
mittee of 15 A Superintendent of Schools, 
elected annually, acts as the executive officer of 
the new committee in nil matters of instruction 

Present System. ■— In 1000 the school system 
of Cambridge consisted of 52 schools, and em¬ 
ployed 430 tcaclicis and 25 supervisoiy officers 
Of these 71 were in the 3 high schools Sixteen 
kindergartens arc maintained, employing 30 
teachers The city school depiulmeiit employs 
supervisors of music, chawing, physical train¬ 
ing, nncl primary woik, n corps of truant offi¬ 
cers; and n school nurse. The Wellington 
Training School, maintained by the city, is 
an apprentice school for fiituic elementary 
touchers Only graduates of approved high 
schools and a state normal school (ire ad¬ 
mitted The term of service is 1 year The 
first 7 grades of the school nre taught by Lhe 
apprentice teachers, under the supervision or a 
master and 3 assistants. About one thud nr a 
tegular teacher's ^alaiy is paid to an apprentice, 
The object of the school is to initiate now 
teachers under conditions likely to msura 
thou becoming successful teachers m Ilia schools 
of Cambridge A school term of 188 days was 
provided in 1908-1009 The 8 evening .schools 
employed 93 teachers, and cm oiled 27SO 
pupils Four of those weic clpmcntniy schools, 
2 weic drawing schools, 1 an industrial school, 
and 1 an evening high school, Vacation 
schools were opened m G buildings in 1008 
Suinmui play Ri ouiuls, wiLh oiganizcd play and 
occupations, ai*o maintained in the schoolyards 
and public parks The total cost of maintain¬ 
ing the schools of Cambridge in 1908-1909 
was §199,5915.01. K. P. C 

Reference,^ 

Aaiirrflf Itcjrorts of ihc School Committer, City of CfnnbrutQe, 
1840-11)08 Thr Jauiird licporl for 1SIM tontams 
li historical sketch of the school aystriu 

CAMBRIDGE PLAN OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. — SccGiudingandPiiomotto^ 


CAMBRIDGE, 1 UNIVERSITY OF. — The 
CQrly history ol the University of Cninbridgo 
and that of the town la so closely interwoven 
that a few words about the latter nre necessary 
in order to render the former intelligible. The 
town of Cambridge lias been proved by recent 
research to be of dual origin, (Tlic view taken 
by the historian E A. Freeman, that the whole 
town stood originally on the northern bank, is 
now abandoned; the late Professor Maitland 
having conclusively proved the contrary See 
hjs Township and Borough, p 90 ) There was a 
town that grew up round the castle on the north 
or left brink of the Grant or Cam, and there was 
an oldci town tlmt had grown up on tho south 
bank round tho church of St Benefc The 
laltci church belonged to pre-Normnn times, 
and from its towers the townsmen nmy have 
marked, not without misgiving, the toil of the 
workmen employed by William the Conqueror 
to build the castle In the expanse thnt lay 
between St Denet's nnd the river, there was 
also a hospital of Augustimnn canons, dedicated 
to St John the Evangelist, whose employment, 
as distinguished fiom that of secular canons, 
was mainly to say masses and Lo visit and tend 
the sick In Domesday, the town had borne 
the name of Grnntbriggc, and, standing, ns it 
did, at the point of junction of two great Roman 
roads, must always have been a place of some 
importance In the early part of the twelfth 
century, Ely was made the icat of a bishopric, 
and as Cambridge lay in lhe newly created 
diocCvSc, it continued from tlmt time to be sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Bifchop of Ely, 
In 1280, Hugh Dnlshnin, Bishop of Ely, and a 
distinguished patron of learning, introduced into 
the hospital a body of ftcculnr scholars, at the 
same time pioxfiling fui the maintenance of the 
lntter by nn augmentation of the revenues 
The regular canons mul the seculars proved, 
however, to be in con giuous elements, nnd in 
the year 1284 (shortly before lus death), Hugh 
Ualshnm transferred his frcholais to two hostels 
near the Church of St Peter, outside Truinping- 
tun Gates, and hcic the scholars held their reli¬ 
gions seivices The gules opened on to a 
bridge over what was known as tlm King's 
Ditch, — a narioAV confluent of the Cam which 
repi csented the southern boundary of the 
town, — and within the loun, near the gates, 
stood St. Botolph'fl Chinch St Butolph nas 
the pntioii saint of the traveler, and m the 
ohapcls of the church LravcloTs, on salting 
out from the tonn or arriving bom the south, 
would olTev up their prnycis for thrir protection 
tn Lheir thanks for a journey safely accom¬ 
plished. It is in these piimnry conditions thnt 
ive have the key to tho original relations bc- 

*T|ic writer nf tills article IS under nhl Italian lo Tra- 
fessors Sir CUtTonl AUliutt, Livcing, Huplios, Tunica 
M aril, [met Sluliloy nnd lo Mr Rome Rail for vnlunblo 
assistance*, flho lo Messrs. Jiotijimniia & ^o. of Lon¬ 
don Tor permission lo usn lus ov li shorter History 
ttj the Umieruiff ( 1889 ), now oul of print. 
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Lwccu tho town and the university, — lor it is these we may note that of the 30 scholars for 
evident that tho students of pcterhouse, who, which the college wns designed, 6 at icaafc 1V cie 
when the gates at the bridge were closed at required to be in holy orders, and the whole 
night, found them selves practically shut out body were to apply themselves to the faculty of 
from communication with the town, must have arts or of theology) that, of tlic two rectors ap- 
considercd the risks attendant upon a chance pointed, one was a Franciscmi and the other a 
attack by mnrauders in the open preferable, secular priest, both of whom were required to 
on the whole, to tjio chronic molestation of tho have graduated in the univcieiby A fellow 
townsmen. In the thntcenth century, how- might bo of any nation or realm, but picferencc 
ever, \vc find botli the Franciscan and the Do- was to be given to a native of France; piior to 
minican friara establishing themselves within the his admission, ho was rcquiicd to pledge lumsdf 
town boundaries, soon to be followed by tho by oath to vacate lna fellowship as soon aa he 
Carmelites and tho AuEUstiniana Then, in was appointed to any more lucrative place’ 
1229, the student body received a considerable and in the choice of aoliolurs on admission' 
accession in the migration of a number of stu- preference was to bo given to duly qualified 
dents from the Univeisity of Paris, and in 1240 candidates from the parishes pertaining to 
by a like migration from Oxford, On the other the college rectories 

hand, there arc instances of emigration of stu- Clare Hall, founded ill 1359, adopted with 
dents, as, forcxample, from Cambridge to North- little modification the rule of Walter do Mcifcon ■ 
ampton in 1261 and from Oxford to Stain- but King's Hall, founded in 1337 by Edward II] 
ford in 1333; such secessions, however, were was designed by him to encourage the study of 
systematically discouraged both by tho Crown the civil and tho canon law. The execution of 
and by the ecclesiastical authorities, and no his design, howovci, devolved upon Edward 
third university was actually founded until the III, while the statutes were given by Richard II. 
time of Ciamwell, by whom the foundation of With the fifteenth century other influences 
Durham University (q») was sanctioned in come into play. LollnTdism, while it had been 
165S, In Cambridge itself collisions often productive of increased mental activity, had 
took place between the students and the towns- also been a source of much contention at both 
men, the hostels in which the foimcr lived univcisitics, and wns now lepiessed by Arch- 
being frequently attacked, and lienee, partly, bishop Arundel (1390-1413) with a strong hand, 
the recognized necessity for colleges, But oven By virtue of his millionty as metropolitan, lie 
colleges were not secure, and in 13 SI Corpus cited the chan cello vs of both universities bc- 
Christi lost nil itg books, charters, and other fore him to take the onLli of obedience on as- 
writings. Similar attacks about the same Burning office. lie wns, however, confronted 
time were made upon the house of the Cnimel- by a display of ultramontane feeling alike at 
ites, and qIsq upon St Mary's (the university Oxford and at Ciunbndgo, which led them not 
church), where the university chest was nfied only to refuse compliance, but to appeal to tho 
and numerous official documents destroyed,— Roman pontiff, and in 1430 Pope Mai tin V 
events winch further uttest the difficulties and was induced to appoint a commission to in- 
dangers amid which the university developed, quire into the whole question, and the prior of 
and to bo regarded ns partly attributable to the AuguaUniana in Barnwell (ail ancient 
the less stringent discipline of either the Friary suburb of Cambridge) acted as f president 
or the College, when compared with that of Certain documents were produced in evidence 
the monastery, where the inmates were isolated which were unquestionably spurious, bill which 
Trom the outside woihl. The rule of Peterhouso the pnur accepted ns of good authority; and 
— as the modest foundation outside the gates the cliancclloi, accoidmgly, was able to obtain 
wns now called — wag little more than a simple formal exemption from all ecclesiastical juria- 
adaptation of that given by Walter do Merton diction within the realm, that of the Bishop 
to his scholars at Oxfoid (1274), and a better of Ely not excepted The foundation of ELon 
model could not have been found in any univer- College and King's College in 1441 by Henry 
sity in Europe Forty years later, Michael- VII afforded occasion for a similar display of 
house (afterwards merged in Trinity College) church feeling In each ease the endowment 
was founded, with statutes of its own, and the was derived from the confiscated estates of the 
foundations of Pembroke Hall (see Col- alien, priories (?v.),— " cells/' ns they were 
leobj IIall), in 1347, by Mane St. Paul, a termed, or diffcicnt ldigious oidcrs In Eng- 
wnrm friend of the Franciscans, and that of hind which represented dependencies of foreign 
Gonvlllo Ilall, in the following year, by Ed- monasteries, — and tho revenues thus appro- 
mu nd Gonville, an equally warm friend or tho piiatcd to King's made it the wenlthiest of all 
Dominicans, afford satisfactoLy evidence Uinb the existing Cambridge collets. Its code was 
the college was not, ns yet, ncccssiuily regarded little more than a lcniocluction of flint given 
as nn institution hostile to the religious orders, by 'William of Wykeham — Archbishop of 
It is ill connection with Pembroke that we have Yoik, and a noted opponent or tho monks — to 
the earliest example (1366) of an original col- New College, Oxford; blit just ns the chancellor 
lege rule at Cambridge, and the statutes are of the univcisity had been made independent 
consequently of couudeuablc interest Among of episcopal nutlioiity, bq the community of 
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King's College was declared, by pupal bull, 
independent, not only of the Bishop of Ely, but 
also of the university authorities, in all matters 
of discipline aa distinguished from instruction. 
For four centuries, accordingly, tho Hociety, 
although it remained subject to the university 
as fm as regarded keeping of scholastic acts, 
exercises, Icctmea, and disputations, was noted 
ns one in which the primary designs of ncndamic 
life were, to a great extent, ignored. 

Queans' Collego, founded under tho name of 
the 11 Queens' College or St, Margaret and St 
Bernard," and endowed in 144S through tho 
good offices of Margaret of Anjou, lomamcd 
(owing probably to the Civil War) without 
statutes until 1475, when Elizabeth Woodvillc, 
the consort of Edwuid IV, took the new society 
under her protection and gave it statutes Tho 
credit of creating the college having been thus 
shared by two queens, the name is written 
Queens 1 College, as distinguished from Queen’a 
College, Oxfoid, founded by Queen Philippa. 
The statutes of St. Catherine's Hall, founded in 
1476, are chiefly to be noted for the fact tlmb 
the society was to be composed exclusively of tho 
eecular clergy In the tin ee foundntions of Jesus 
College (1497), Christ's College (1B05), nnd St. 
John’s (1511), we Imvo successive illustrations 
of the great revolution then in progress, — Jesus 
College rising on tho site of the extinct nunnery 
of St. Rhndcgund, St John's on that of tho 
founcr hospital of St. John tho Evangelist, while 
Christ's College was the Hist to represent the 
learning introduced by Erasmus ( q.u .) That 
great scholar while in Cambridge, "kept" in 
Queens’ College, and there it was that lie 
earned on lua labors on the Novum Jmtruincn- 
tum and on hia edition of Jerome Bishop 
Fisher, lus patron, was confessor to the Lady 
Margaret, the mother of Ilcnry VII, and also a 
distinguished benefactor of the university; 
and he also drew up successive codes of statutes 
for Chiist f 9 College anil St, John's. But whilo 
the studies which he especially patronized were 
partly new— for it wna now Llmt Hebrew and 
Greek first began to bo recognized — lus stat¬ 
utes cannot be defended from the reproach of 
embodying much that wa^ becoming obsolete. 
In 1521 a translation of the Dc Temper amcnlis 
of Galen by Thomas Linacre was printed apud 
'praeclarawi Canlubngiam , at the press of .John 
Sibcrch, most probabl}' a native of Cologne. 
Sibcrch printed also other books about the same 
time, but it was not until more than half n 
century had elapsed, in 1583, that Thomas 
Thomas was appointed University Printer. 

The Reformation ushered in a series of 
changes to which Cambridge, from its geo¬ 
graphical position, was especially open, — the 
commercial intercourse between Northern Ger¬ 
many, on the one hand, and King's Lynn, Nor¬ 
wich, nnd Ipswich, on the other, being in those 
days already considerable Under the auspices 
of Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII 1 a chief 
minister, the movement acquired great force in 


the university, which was, however, partly saved 
from the hands of the courtiers who sought 
to pLunder it. by Henry's personal interven¬ 
tion, an occasion ou which he is said to have 
observed that he thought he had not, elsewhere 
in lus realm, fl so many persona so hones tly mayn- 
tayned m iyvyng bi so little loud and rent." 
By tho Hoynl Injunctions of 1535, provision 
was further made for instruction in logic, rheto¬ 
ric), arithmetic, geography, and music, while the 
study of Aristotle was tendered more intelli¬ 
gent by the substitution oT the commentaries 
of the humanists for the obscuro glosses of the 
schoolmen An additional stimulus was im¬ 
parted by the presence of some distinguished 
scholars as teachers, — among them Sir John 
Cheke (o v ), John Redman, and Roger Aschnm 
(i q i\), Aachnin was appointed Reader in Greek 
at St. John's, where lie received a liberal salary, 
ancl consequently wns emboldened to make a 
timely protest against a crying abuse, — the 
indiscriminate admission of tho sons of the 
wealthy, who had come up with no intention of 
serious study and with correspondingly small 
attainments, Ilia protest, addressed to (Trim¬ 
mer, reached the cars of Ilcnry VIII, nnd in tho 
new statutes given to St John's m 1545, it was 
expressly provided that no pensioner should bo 
admitted who did not already possess a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of Latin to enable him to profit 
by the course of ins true lion. This proviso 
may be regarded as ushering m a more general 
nnd highly important enactment, whereby tho 
university formally renounced tho function of 
teaching " grammar ,J (i,c, Latin), thereby 
recognizing the instruction given in the gram¬ 
mar schools throughout the country ns pre¬ 
paratory to its own. 

Magdalene College, founded in 1542, alToida 
another illustration of tho change in progress, 
as it rose on the site of nn ancient foundation 
designed by the Benedictines for the housing 
of members of their order studying in the uni¬ 
versity. Sir Thomas Audley, the founder, — 
himself curie lied by the plunder of the mon¬ 
asteries, — provided an ample endowment; but 
it xv a a not until the your 1554, in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, that the college received 
its statutes, which consequently reflect com¬ 
paratively little of that regard for classical 
learning to be noted in the original statutes of 
Christ’s and St, John's. 

During the Reformation, moreover, the li¬ 
braries throughout the university had sus¬ 
tained irreparable losses u At the present 
tune," says Dr James, " only 19 of tlic Uni¬ 
versity Library books are known to exist out 
of 330 At Corpus Christi, 3 out of 75; at 
Queens’, I believe, none; at King’s, 1 out of 170, 
at Trinity Hall, 1; at St. Cathciinc's, none out 
of 100." (See "The Foundation of Libraries, ,J 
in Vol. IV, pp. 422-425, of Cambridge History of 
English Xi/crnbire, 1909.) To Matthew' Par¬ 
ker (Archbishop of Canterbury 1550-1675) 
bcLongs the credit of being almost the first to 
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introduce into the university, not only the dis- 
crimination of the bibliophiliat, but also nn ade¬ 
quate sense of the duties that devolve on the 
libraiinn On succeeding Lo the mnsteiship of 
Corpus Chrwtt College in 1554, ho lmd drawn 
up a series of regulations designed to protect 
the collection which bo ultimately bequeathed 
to the college from like spoliation, and in ft 
small chamber over the antc-cliapd the famous 
Parker Mss. were safely housed for some 250 
years As archbishop, again, he had the hist 
pick of the wliolo or the pluiulei of the lib lanes 
and muniment rooms of tho dissolved leligious 
houses, and bis suA'rivgans wore only too ready 
to gmn his Xnvor by almost foicing upon him 
the ti ensures of the cathedral libraries 

Of the transition from tile medieval to tho 
modem conception of education and learning, 
Trinity College (1510) affords a sLriking exam¬ 
ple. The original society was composed exclu¬ 
sively or members of the univcisity; while 
several distinguished Gieck scholars from St. 
John's were among those elected to. the first 
fellowships It was also a promising sign, 
that tile only limitation imposed m such elec¬ 
tions, with respect bo counties, was that not 
more than 3 fellows at any one time should ho 
natives of the same county. 

The enforced exile of a large number of 
Protestant scholar*, during tho reign of Mary, 
must be looked upon as marking a pcnotl of 
reaction, mid the burning of Cranmci, Latimer, 
tiud RklLcy at Oxford and that of John IIulLier, 
n Protestant schalat of King's College, at Cam¬ 
bridge, brought home to both those com¬ 
munities the stern realities of the religious 
crisis The administrative changes that weva 
introduced, Iiowovct, along with fclio new 
statutes, given in 1557, generally known na 
those of Cardinal Pole, provad almost inopera¬ 
tive, and from the acceptance of the cliauccllai- 
ship of tho university by Sir William Cecil in 
1550 we may date the commencement of a new 
era; but on the other hand, the political cIYects 
of the rigorous measures that characterized the 
preceding IClgn weie long and severely felt 
The Maiian exiles, ns they were termed, hod 
oncounlcred abroad privations and sufTcringa 
which gave peculiar intensity to their sense of 
wrong, and during their intercourse with the 
Protestant theologians of Germany and Swit¬ 
zerland, they had exchanged views and arrived 
at conclusions which materially modified their 
own former theological opinions. On their 
return to England, many of them, again, came 
bcfoic long under the influence of the Scotch 
School of Presbyterian doctrine, and out of 
these several phases of Protestantism, English 
Puritanism was, in turn, developed Eliza¬ 
beth, however, who had a genuine predilection 
for the Anglican ritual, was distinctly opposed 
to these foreign influences; and, assisted by 
Ceail, did her best to hold the new movement 
in check, while it also soon became evident 
that it was her design and that of most of her 


ministers, at once to make the universities more 
efficient training schools for the clcigy find also 
to bring them into closei relations with the 
Grown It was Lima that, out of the 5 faculties 
of which Henry VIII had fomuled professor¬ 
ships, • theology, civil law, medicine Hebrew 
and Greek, — only those which subseived the 
cleiical profession continued to flourish. The 
study of the civil law almost (lied out, disso¬ 
ciated ns it was alike from the canon law and 
from English law; while that of medicine, which 
generally formed part of the education of the 
cleric, maintained its giound, and was adorned 
in the seventeenth century, by names such as 
those of Dr Cnius (j.a.), Gilbeit, Harvey, and 
Gliason Theology, however, lcmnincd the 
piedominant study; and to tiain and send 
foith well-equipped divines, possessing a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the original tongues of the 
Old and the New Testament, adequately read 
in the most authoritative Patristic litciature, 
and fitted by practice in the art of disputation 
to hold their own against the assail ant a of their 
Church's doctrines, became almost the aoIg pro¬ 
fessed aim of the instruction imparted and the 
exercises required either at Oxford or at Cam¬ 
bridge 

Enough, however, still remained oF Roman 
observance, ritual, and adornment in the serv¬ 
ices of the Chuich to afford the Puritan a 
pretext for the manifestation of serious discon¬ 
tent; and the repression of such reeling seemed 
to the compilers of the Elizabethan Statutes of 
1570 a foremost necessity The new Code, 
accordingly, while still retaining earlier enact¬ 
ments (known as the Slntula AiUiqua, nnd 
medieval alika in their conception and their 
origin), also embodied new piovisions with re¬ 
spect to the constitution of the Caput and the 
conditions of giaduation, which tended to place 
the ad minis t ration of allairs in the hands of a 
virtual oligarchy. The Caput — so called 
from its being composed exclusively of tho 
Heads of Colleges — not only became the 
supreme autlvnity, but the annually elected 
Proctors, who, fiom the opportunities they had 
before possessed, had represented, to somo 
extent, the views and aims of the academic 
body at large, wave so fm depiived of their 
privileges that their office lost much of its 
original importance The process of gradua¬ 
tion was not only made main stiingont, as re¬ 
garded the times of "proceeding/' from matri¬ 
culation to each subsequent stage or the aca¬ 
demic career, but tho requirement of taking n 
solemn oath, on each such occasion, served to 
lender the coiemony, afterwards known as 
"subscription," a powerful weapon in the asser¬ 
tion of a spiritual authority, owing to the terrors 
with which the guilt of perjury wns |n those 
days invested, 

The foremost promoter of the new Statutes 
was John Whitgirt, master of Trinity College 
(1567-1577), whose sbi vices wore recognized by 
hia promotion in 15B3 to the Primacy of Can- 
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tcrbury, — ftn event which roused the Puritan guislicd giadunLes mlo exile both on the Conti- 
pint y fco renewed efforts, His foremoat oppo- nent aiul m Americn, and the foundation of 
nent ftt Cambridge had been Thomas Cart- Harvard College (q v.) in 1636, — n measure 
wiifiht, formerly Lady Margaret's Professor of dictated by the dread on the part of the 
Divinity, who m 1584 printed at the University founders oT having an illiterate ministry in the 
Press a translation of Walter Tiavers* Disci- churches, — is a well-known episode in the 
phna, — n treatise propounding an improved liialuiy of education m Lho New World. As 
system of Church discipline, and aimed alike the result, Massachusetts can claim to have 
at the Church and at the lloynl Supiemncy, presented the earliest example of a system of 
Whitgift forthwith caused the whole impression public education Mippoilcd by the contribu¬ 
te be seized and burnt; but before the year lmd tions of the citizens and imposed ns obligatory 
closed, the foundation of Emmanuel College on their childicn. It may nlso bo noted (a fact 
gave significant proof of the determination of less generally known) that it was at Cambridge 
the Puritan party not to bo driven from the m England that a meeting was held, in 1620, 
univcisity Its founder was Sir Wnltei Mild- of the Massachusetts Company, which resulted 
may, one of Elizabeth's most trusted ministers, in their final resolve tn cross the Atlantic and 
who was openly taxed by Eliznboth, at the time settle in the New World, 
of granting the charter, with the design of In the course of the Civil War and through- 
fa unclmg a Puritan college The justice of the out the period of the Commonwealth, the domi- 
loyal comment was soon attested by an agitn- nation of the strictly Puritan parly was super- 
tion which took its rise at Emmanuel; ^ and seded by that of the Presbyterians, who, during 
before long, William Whitaker, the eminent the Piotcctoratc, were, in turn, displaced to 
master of St John's (1590—1505), evinced hiy a great extent by the Independents, and both 
sympathy with the movement; while the universities were anticipating futLlior nicnsurcs 
foundation of Sidney Sussex College m 1506, of reform, especially in relation to the colleges, 
with statutes which were little more than a when the restoration of monarchy took place 
trails on pt of those of Emmanuel, piovcd an With regard to the state of either university 
additional accession, Sidney is also to be noted during the years 1640 to 1GG0, it appears to 
as the first Cambridge college which opened be undeniable, thnL the influence of the acn- 
lts fellowships to Scotchmen and Irishmen dcmio authonlies was on the whole auccessfully 

In 1604 both the universities received the exerted in promoting sound learning and l|iq 
right of each returning two burgesses to Parlia- maintenance of discipline, and even Clnion- 
lncnt, whose special function was to be that don, who succeeded at the Restoration to the 
or giving regular information to the House Chancellorship of Oxford, uns fam, notwith- 
" of the true state of the Univcisity and of standing his royalist sympathies, to admit that 
every particular College ” The Caput who such was the ease In the great reaction that 
made an in judicious effort to an ogntc to them- accompanied the Restoration, loyalty to the 
selves the light of selecting the candidates were Crown and conformity to the liturgy of the 
defeated, — Sir Francis Bacon {q u) and Sir Church became, howcvci, almost inseparably 
Miles Sandya being returned by a large, major- blended in political theory, and in 1062, the 
ity of the qualified voters in the university. Act of Unifoimity made it imperative that all 
The great name of Bacon tlnis stands associated those who held office in the university should 
with the earliest assertion of the political rights subscribe n declaration of compliance with the 
of the academic body, of lus subsequent loyalty principles enunciated in the said Act At 
to Cnmbridgo and his zeal lor her interests thero Cambridge, dunng the years that immediately 
can he no question, The Puritan movement followed, the chief symptoms were those of 
also continued to gather force, and John Proa- lethnigy with regard to learning and laxity 
ton, who succeeded to the mastership or Em- with regard to discipline. Tho Cartesian, or 
manuel (1622-1628), and William Perkins, " new ,J philosophy, as it was termed, gave rise 
fellow of Christ's College, alike famed as learned to a considerable controversy which distinctly 
divines and eloquent prcachcis, gave powerful traversed the divisions of party, — John 
aid both by their tcnching and example. Laud Pearson, master of Tnnity, Tor example, being 
himself was so dissatisfied with the aspect of among its opponents, and his successor, Isaac 
affniTs that he announced hia intention of visit- Barrow (master, 1G73-1677), one of its sup- 
ing the university in his capacity of metropoli- porters. In mathematics it pioduccd almost 
tan, — a design which lie was never able to a revolution, nnd it also found favor with some 
carry into effect. In Apnl, 1641, the House of of the leading n Cambridge Plntojiists, 11 who 
Commons resolved that a statute passed in hailed the prospect of attaining by its method 
1603, imposing subscription upon young schol- to greater certainty in questions both of mental 
ars, should be rescinded, and that neither grad- and natural philosophy than could bo rcnchcd 
uates nov undergraduates should in future be by the mere dialccticinn 

called upon to subs&ribc the customary oaths. This remarkable school, — also designated 
In the meantimo Laud’s cocroive policy, m as the " Latitude-men," on account of their 
which lie was actively supported by some of advocacy, not only of a less narrow standard 
the heads of colleges, drove not a lew distin- of religious orthodoxy than that prescribed 
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by tho Creed nncl Articles of the Church, but 
filgo of the recognition of n certain genuinely 
religious element in philosophic- teaching pricy 
to tho Christian era (sea, m connection with 
this subject, Sihler, Testimonium Animae, 
or Greek and Roman before Jesus Chnst, 
New Yolk, 1909), — attracted to itsolf no 
am a 11 attention both fit the university and 
abroad, and continues still to oiigago the notice 
of investigators in the gamo field Chief among 
its teachers was Whichcotc, Provost of King's 
College (1644-1660), famous both ns a tutor 
and a preacher, but especially distinguished, 
by tho catholic spirit and enlightened judgment 
which dun tie ten ze his celebrated Aphorisms, 

— a collection of pregnant utterances, -—the 
outcome of his observations on some of the 
moot questions of his day, and especially on 
certain aspects of Cambridge life and thought, 

— still riot unfrcquently quoted, and moro 
particularly the aphorism wherein he asserts 
that there is nothing more unnatural to religion 
than contentions about it, Whichcotc, indeed, 
may be best described ns the Socrates of thia 
new philosophy, lie published nothing; while 
at Christ's College, which became tho center of 
the movement, — as originating partly in the 
teaching of Joseph Mode, a famous tcachci of 
that society, — Cudworfch, the mnstci (1GM- 
1G9&), and Henry More, o. fellow, were volumi¬ 
nous miters. Other notable members wero 
George Rust, John Smith, and Nathaniel Cul- 
vcnvel (all Lhrec distinguished as authors), 
and John Woithmgton (the master or Jesug 
College), who undertook the labor of editing 
Mode's works 

The Cambridge Platonists were by no means 
free from tho credulity, the supers Lit] on, and 
the mysticism of their ago, but at the same 
tune they rose considerably above the average 
standaid of both belief and sentiment, and 
were themselves united by one common con¬ 
viction, which may be described as the key¬ 
note ol their discourse, that the aims of 
religion and philosophy being alike directed 
toward tile attainment of truth, it was im¬ 
passible to believe tlmt the results of each would 
not ultimately be found in harmony. This 
belief it was that led them to look with sym- 
pathy on the rise of the Royal Society (f.u.), 
which was regarded with no little appiclicnsion 
by mnny of the defended of orthodoxy Tho 
society, although it took its rise at Oxford, 
included from the first a considerable Cnrn- 
biidge element, represented by the names of 
Seth Ward, Walter Pope, John Pell, Lawrence 
Rooke, William Croone, and Henry Power. 
By the Church, on the other hand, the Plu- 
toniats were at first gladly hailed fia virtual 
champions of its cause, and Henry Moro 
especially distinguished himself by the ability 
With which lie exposed tho prevailing tendency 
to what waa then known as " enthusiasm," oi 
the right of unrestrained private judgment in 
Lho enunciation and declaration of religious 


belief. The multiplication of sects during the 
Commonwealth had in fact been accompanied 
by so much dangerous speculation with regard 
to the relations of Ohui eh and State, and also 
by such sweeping projects of reform — includ¬ 
ing, it is to be noted, the abolition of the uui. 
vcrgitieg themselves — that More here /omul 
himself in sympathy with the great majority 
of educated divines throughout the realm 
And down to tho time of Charles Simeon (17B0- 
1836) the void " enthusiasm " became a cus¬ 
tomary cxpiession with those who held it to 
he their duty to discourage all attempts to 
establish theories of theology as a progressive 
science, or of church history ns admitting of a 
mode of treatment whcieby ib might be ren- 
deied susceptible of illustration by the study 
of the history of other religions, and the Chus- 
tiim belief itself thus receive more adequate 
application as a rule of individual belief and 
practice. " Religion," said John Hmith, one of 
the ablest of the Platonists, "though it hath 
its infancy yet it hath no old age." 

On the other hand, such works ns Pearson 
On the Ciced (1002) and Tillotson’s Ride of 
Faith (1G0C), the latter written against Roman 
Catholicism, wore designed to define find, io a 
certain cxLcnl, stereotype the outlines of ortho¬ 
dox belief, — the suppression of 11 Dissent" 
ciud of Catholicism alike having now became 
a primary object with the Church In relation 
to the former, indeed, the clients or the clergy 
weic attended with so much success that m 
some parts of the country the 11 meeting house " 
almost disappeared. In 1081 the university, 
in an addicsa presented to ICmg Chmles at 
Newmarket, rmulo form at declaration of the 
theory that the King derived his title, not fioin 
tho people but from God, " by fundamental 
hereditary right of succession"; and when, 
nine years later, a Itngc body of Epbcopnhnn 
divines throughout tile country refused to 
violate the oath that they had taken to James 
II by swearing allegLiince to Wdlintn and Mary, 
n fresh source of contention and disunion waa 
created in the umvoisity, At «St. John's Col¬ 
lege no Ic&s than 20 of the fellows were ulti¬ 
mately ejected as Nonjurora, among whom 
waa Thomas Baker, the antiqimiy (1656- 
1740), who continned notwithstanding to reside 
ill college, his high character and eminent 
services to learning pleading effectually in his 
favor. During his lifetime lie presented 23 
volumes of his nrnnii.smnpfc, ccillceliona to Har¬ 
ley, Dari of Oxford, which arc included in the 
Ilarlcmn collection now preserved in tho 
British Museum, eighteen othcia were be¬ 
queathed by him to the univeisity hbraiy in 
Cambridge, and the whole senes is of the highest 
value in relation to the history of the uni¬ 
versity and the colleges at large Ilis History 
of St JohiJs College, edi ted by the Rev Professor 
J E B. Mayor (2 vols , 18G9), is especially to be 
recommended to all Btudenta of Hie literature 
relating to learning and education in England. 
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Although ft ceitain apmt of individual self- 
naacifcion and independence cunlnuird to mani¬ 
fest itself in Cambridge, and Wlntton, the 
Bucccbscn of Newton. m the Lucasian profes- 
Boralup (1702-1710), nnrl Conyers Middleton, 
Bentley's leading assailant at Trinity College, 
who from 1721 to 1750 filled tho office of Pio- 
tabibholhecarius,' were distinguished by the bold¬ 
ness with which they assailed the Irndiliona 
of religious belief, after the accession or the 
Hnnovcrmn dynasty the controversial spirit 
to a grout extent died out; and throughout the 
nation nt large, well ay in tho universities, 
the study of theology itself ceased to aLtnict 
the same attention. "Latitmlinuri amain," anys 
Lccky, "had apread widely, but almost silently, 
through all leligioua bodies, and dogmatic 
tclicking was almost excluded fiom the pulpit,” 
Montesquieu, indeed, on tliiB very nccount, 
commended the English Chinch af his time, 
ns an institution "that was divested of some of 
its worst prejudices nnd wns the source of many 
pinctical advantages" It was nob surprising, 
therefore, that an apathy which poivaded the 
nation should have extended to tho universities. 

In the meantime the genius of Bentley, who 
had succeeded to tho mnstership of Trinity 
College in 1700, nnd that of Isaac Barrow 
and of Isaac Newton, solved to sustain tho 
leputation of Cambridge as a scat of exact 
learning nnd scientific lcscnrch. In the 
limo of Newton and lug school the special 
characteristic of Cambridge mathematics was 
its application to astronomy and physical prob¬ 
lems, tuid in the latter notably to the theory 
of light In 1717 the first examination for tho 
Mathematical Tripos was held, and occupied 
at first only two and a half days; while through¬ 
out the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the study itself made little advance In 1836, 
however, the examination ayas prolonged to 0 
days, and subsequently to 8 The interest it 
now excited invested mathematics with nn 
importance which cannot but bo regarded na 
excessive, it being required that even candi¬ 
dates for classical honors should pioviously 
have obtained tho like distinction in mathe¬ 
matics, — Whowell himself defending this re¬ 
quirement on the ground that the latter study 
was u the principal means m the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculty." On tho other hand, 
Adam Sedgwick and Sir William Hamilton 
{q v ) gavo an opinion Unfavorable to the main¬ 
tenance of the restriction tlieieby placed on 
clossical studies, and in 1850 it was abolished, 
and since 1885 Trench or German have been 
admitted na alternatives in what is known qs 
the il Previous Jl or simplo pass examination 
In the Tripoa itself, moreover, changes Qnd 

1 An office created on tlio occasion of the prescntalion 
of Lho magnificent library of Moore, Bishop of Ely, lo 
tho university by George the FlrsL m 17L5; na this 
collodion was In itself more tlinn double l.ho then 
exia l ii) ff university hbrnry, (mother officer was up pel d Led 
lo provide for its adequate surveillance 


modifications have been introduced, and in 
1900 it wns generally admitted tlmt the system 
in force was unsatisfactory, tbaL the subjects 
of advanced study were not suitable Tot com¬ 
petitive examinations, and tluiL it was desir¬ 
able to give facilities to students for fust 
passing through a vigorous course on the 
broad principles of mathematics, and then 
passing an examination m the same,—after 
winch they might devote themselves to special 
departments m mathematics, ov lo new sub¬ 
jects, such ns physics, engineering, and other 
branches of science, Eventually the Tripos 
itseir was remodeled for what wag essentially 
a new system, the older of merit in each divi¬ 
sion being abolished, and candidates being 
allowed to lake the examination ns early ns 
the second term of ichidcncc, although not 
thereby obtaining a degiec, Throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century lo the 
present timo tho Cambiulgo school has enjoyed 
a wide and well-deserved reputation, adorned, 
as it has been, in mathematical physics by 
tlic names of Sir George SLokes, Lord Kelvin, 
Professor Clerk-Maxwell, Lord Rayleigh, fiir 
J J. Thomson, and Sir Joseph banner, — in 
nstiononiy by Profrssoi Adams nnd Sir 
Gcorgo Darwin, — in pure nn the mat lea by 
Proles sol a Cayley and Sylvester. In the last- 
named branch it has ac(pined greatly increased 
vigor within the last twenty yenrs under the 
tcnching of Professors Forsyth and Ilobson 
and Dr, Dakcr. 

As early ns 1815 examinations wore held 
far the eivd law classes, but were limited to a 
modicutn of Roman lnw With the institution 
of tho Downing Professorship of the Laws of 
England, however, regulations for the Act in 
Law were drawn up and tho degree of MasLer 
of Laws instituted, 1 and the first Lnw Tripos 
list was published. Temporarily merged in 
186S in a Law and History Tripos, this ex¬ 
amination was again mcnnstiluted ill 1873 as 
that of the Law Trinos only, — the Historical 
Tripos being started ng a separate examina¬ 
tion In 1800 Downing College icccrvcd ita 
charter ns designed for studenh in r< law, 
physic, and other useful ails in learning”; 
but nt the picsent time the examination ror 
minor scholarships is rcsLricled to mathematics, 
law, history, and naLural science The diffi¬ 
culty presented in. couueatum with the new 
Trip OSes of adequately recognizing not only 
their increasing litemtiue, hut also their rela¬ 
tions to etnctly cognate fields of research, 
gradually brought home aliko Lo teachers and 

1 Down to 1535, tho lOTmfrdiiift denoted llio Homan 
or Civil Law as distinguished from Canon Ln/w, doRrcea 
at Hint timo being given In bolh, blit from 1535 to 1654, 
alLhough the plural waa re I allied, it denoLed only lha 
Hcmnn Lavi aa Lho sole subject of Icflnl chorees, a usage 
defended by Sir Henry Maine, on the ground lh»l the 
plurn Irntfs Jfl, In fuel, enm valent to tho singular ji« (id 
winch tlia Cambridge degree ib conferred), nml thua 
covers all the lnw XV In eh may ha BLudJed in Ilia univer¬ 
sity, or any pari of it, 
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examiners the necessity of dividing the Tripos independent footing; and since that time iLs 
itself into two parts such parts being distinct expansion, both as regards the number of atiu 
from each other and having different examiners dents and variety of studies, has been ronmilfr. 
In 1681 the Classical Tripos (which dated from able, and it was found necessary to divide the 
1824) wan thua divided,—the First Part Tripos mto two parts. In IDO 3-1000 the mini* 
representing tile original examination; tho her of those who passed the examination had 
Second, the cognate subjects of literature, risen to 99 men and 9 Women (respectively), 
ancient pluloaophv, history, nrchtcology, ana in Part I; and to 72 men and 6 women in Part 

language (of which only two could be taken) II The conUibu turns subsequently made to 

In tho First Pait composition in Latin and historical scholarship and learning by not a 
Greek prose and Verse continued, as before, few of those who have thug acquired elk tine- 
to be obligatory, and the candidate who passed tion g and tho mannei in which komo, both by 
tho examination was thereby qualified for an promise and perform mice, have acquitted them- 
honor degree. At the same time it was do- selves in English pul)lio life l is also noteworthy 

dared pel mis Bible for those who had passed evidence of the value or their tinunng, It 

in tho First Part of some other Tripos to tnko is in this connection, indeed, that some differ- 
tho Second Fart of the Classical Tripos; and cnco of opinion has manifested itself with re¬ 
in Lins manner candidates not possessing the gard to the moot question of the extent to 
required competency in composition wcio on- which a university may, with advantage, adjust 
jiblud to obtain recognition of their attainments its training so us to lender it diicctly piepara- 
in any two of the five above-named sections, lory foi a profession, and some exception has 
Thua, although in the opinion of many there is been taken to the bias imparted by tho Into 
reason to apprehend a decline in exact scholar- Sir John Seeley (Regius Piofcs/Sor, 1860—1805), 
ship, the recognized area of classical learning to Ins generally admirable teaching, ns cnlcu- 
has undoubtedly received considerable oxten- Jnted to create a school lather for the training 
sion, and its utility in relation to the history of of statesmen and public officials than for stu- 
the past hns been correspondingly incicftscd dents pioposing to devote their energies to 
The Moral Sciences Tnp os, instituted in prolonged original research. Such a ten den oy, 
1851, mainly through the eiTot ta of Dr. Whcwell, however, Jina been partially rectified by the 
hns Bimiltuly undergone material alteration, relegation of political science, political economy, 
Originally, like the Law Tripos, it incorporated and international law to Part II of tho Tripos; 
subjects from which it has since been dinao- although a yet moro icmit innovation, 
cinfccd, — that of ancient philosophy, which whereby general modern history lias been 
now belongs to Lhe Classical Tripos, and that eiinilmly deferred, may be regarded ns at least 
of political economy, which was transferred in questionable, seeing that in England it ifj not 
1905 to the Economics Tripos On tho other often that any public schoolboy comes up to 
hand, the creation of ft lee tines hip in lagio the university possessing, Ilka a Gorman 
(ISS4), of a piofcssorship of mental philosophy Abiluncns, a fair knowledge of the outlines 
and logic (1807), and of a lectureship in ex- not only of modem, but also of ancient and 
perimcntal psychology, have attended further medieval, history. The introduction of essays 
facilities for similar or cognate studies. In in both paits of Llie Tripos appears to have been 
1902 n moral acicnec lectureship was founded attended with excellent lCftults 
in memory of the late Professor Henry Sid^- In connection with medicine tho question of 
wick, a distinguished benefactor to tho uni- the direct relevancy of university instruction 
versity in not a low relations At the present to professional practice forces itself still moro 
time the encouragement held out by tho colleges prominently on the attention Somewhat moro 
to the study may be regarded as adequate, than half a century ft go it began to bo aigucd 
while the standard of examination is un- that a university, as contrasted with n tccli- 
doubtcclly high. Aud although the number of meal school, finds its function in the training 
students is small, the number of professor of of the mind as an instrument, and in Mic foster- 
philosophy at present holding dual's in the mg and developing of sound knowledge from a 
United Kingdom, who linvc liscerved their oclu- disinterested point of view; and that in the 
cation in Cambridge, la at least equal to that university, na such, the practical calling can- 
of those who have been educated at Oxroid not be learned, but that it must be learned 
The recognition extended to history hn.9 among piactifcionera actually engaged in the art 
kept pace with the gicat development of tho u When accordingly the theory of education 
conception and literature of the subject during was Lhought out afresh,” Says Sir Clifford All— 
the lust 30 years. Associated ill the first butt, " it was perceived that in neglecting to 
instance ns a Tripos subject with Law 7 , it wns piovidc, in tho University itsclr, a pielimniaiy 
legardcd as concerned chiefly with institu- tniining ground and proceeding dirpcLly to 
tions anti with textbooks such aa Waltz of apprenticeship in the hospitals, physicians had 
Gottingen, Stubbs, Freeman, and Sii Henry been guilty of a gicat eiror. Students so 
Maine, In 1875, however, u9 tho result of a educated would be mentally untrained and un- 
senes of iliacuBaionB presided over by the Into progressive, although they might prove good 
Henry Sidgwick, the study was placed on an craftsmen Under the inffuencu of FngeL and 
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Humphry in Cambridge, and of Aclnnd and 
Holiest on in Ox foicl, the faculty of medicine 
sprung again into fertility and be^nn to flourish 
na of y ore In the fu Bt hah of Uus nineteenth ceu- 
tuiy, medical ginduates wcic rare, and in somo 
years there woic none. At the present elate 
the school in Cambndgo numbers somo 400 
students, — " all of whom mq well aw me that 
in the University, whethei the branch of study 
be medicine, or any other field of disinterested 
reseat eh and sound learning, they arc being 
educated, not with the immediate! intention 
of practice, but af mental enlargement and cul- 
tunJ.'' Tins done, they proceed to tlic great 
technical schools in largo oitics to be instructed 
in the art of medicine, 

Chemistry has been studied at Cambridge 
[ram very early times, and ivns the first special 
branch of natural philosophy for which a pro- 
fessoiship was founded (1702) Newton had a 
laboratory in n small garden behind his tooths 
hi Trinity College; and it may heic he noted, 
as one of the advantages afforded by the colle¬ 
giate system, as distinguished from the mere 
" hostel ” or lodging house (to common in 
Continental uiuveifcitieg), that the piecxiBUng 
arrangements for scientific nisti notion m the 
colleges often ennble them to supplement tho 
work or the university professor 01 lccturci. 
Them arc, for example, at the present tune, 
among the 18 existing colleges, 15 duly ap¬ 
pointed teachers of zoology (most of them spe¬ 
cialists) whose instiuction la available by nil 
mcnibeis of colleges In Newton's time, 
and clown to about tho middle of the last 
century, chemistry was held to include nil 
branches of molecular physics, such as tho 
sciences of heat, electricity, and magnetism; 
and a camUdute foi n degree m " Alta ” (under 
which term " sciences ” were often included) 
could make a chemical problem the subject of 
his exercise, or 11 net" After the middle of tho 
eighteenth century, however, the only avonuo 
to honors m natural philosophy wan by its 
mathematical treatment, and students of 
clioimstiy, othci than those taking up medicine, 
weic very few A new era dawned in IS50, 
when the Natiiml Sciences Tiipos was insti¬ 
tuted, The profeasoi of chemistry had, how- 
cvci, to work m Ins own Inboiatory, equipped 
mid maintained cnthcly at his own cost, with one 
or two 11 advanced M students as his assist an Is. 
St John's, indeed, in 1853 ccjuippctl a Inboia¬ 
tory foi its own students; and 12 years later 
Lhc uniYOV&ity fitted up an old building foi 1 a 
like purpose; but it was not until 18S7 tlint the 
present commodious building was created and 
fitted in accordance with modern rcquiicmciiLs 
Since then the work of the school has gone on 
apace, tho buildings have been extended, the 
appliances largely increased (with special pro¬ 
vision for these engaged m research), and there 
is a very extensive spectroscopic equipment, 
including one of Rowland's largest giatings and 
an echelon spectroscope on Michclson's plan 


There are now 000 students, including* a fair 
number of researchers who have the oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating their investigations to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, thereby 
profiting by the criticisms of experts, and being 
enabled to publish the results in the Tfocecd- 
inflR of the Society, Advanced students from 
other laboratories, duly recommended, na well 
aa graduates from other universities, me ad¬ 
mitted to share the advantages for study which 
the chemical laboratory affords, By the foun¬ 
dation of the Cavendish Professorship of Ex¬ 
perimental Physics (1S71) the Professor of 
Chcmistiy was relieved fiom the duty of lee- 
tuung on heat, electricity, and magnetism 
The following ^ enumeration of scientific 
chairs founded within the last half century 
marks the steady advance of the university m 
this duccLion 1 professors hip of zoology and 
comparative zoblogy (18G6), mechanism and 
applied mechanics (1875), physiology nml 
surgery (1883); pathology (18S1), ngricul- 
tme, with special reference to protozoology 
(1S0D), biology (1006), agricultural botany 
(190S), biology, with spcrinl reference lo eugen¬ 
ics (100&); astrophysics (1600) Labor atones, 

where i equired, have also been erected, which, 
With their adaptation to modem method, 
entitle the university to be considered a pioneer 
in this lcspcet Among the newly ereoLod 
buildings, that appropriated to geology is per¬ 
haps the most palatini, while to trace the 
commencement' of the study it becomes neces¬ 
sary to revert to Lhc seventeenth century aiul 
to note the observations made and the collec¬ 
tions formed by Martin Lister (1638-1712), 
Agostmo Scilia, and Dr. John Woodward, tho 
foundei of the professorship, who died in 1728. 
Woodward stipulated in his will that the uni¬ 
versity should piovidc for the aafe keeping and 
proper display of his collections and buck addi¬ 
tions as might he made to them, while the occu¬ 
pant of his chair was especially chniged to 
guard thft reputation of the fossils from the 
assertions of those who maintained Lheni Lo bo 
mere lusus naturae One Thomas Nichols, of 
Jesus College, aho published at the University 
Press in 1652 n curious old Lieutisc by Uc Boot 
(1008) grounded on the ticalisc of Theophrastus 
(n c.‘ 374-286), and containing many quaint 
conceits respecting stones, both piccious niul 
common A century inter, the great contro¬ 
versy between the Wernerian, and Iluttoniiui 
schools set men observing and collecting with 
renewed energy, blit although valuable material 
was added to the Woodwordian Museum, little 
was done in the way of research until the time 
of Adam Sedgwick, whose tenure or tho profes¬ 
sorship lasted from ISIS to 1873, ana who 
carried on a memoinble controversy with 
Murchison Sedgwick drew sections across his 
typical legions, collected largely, cuvl employed 
such skilled paleontologists a 3 McCoy, Salter, 
and Morns to name and arrange Ins collec¬ 
tions and to illustrate his works. On Ins death 
COO 
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n meeting was held in the Senate House to 
consider what steps should bo taken to do honor 
to his memory, and ultimately a fund was 
raised which, including value of old prom¬ 
ises nnd buildings, amounted to more than 
£50,000, wherewith the Sedgwick Museum has 
been erected and partly fitted up, The Museum 
contains many private collections especially 
valuable from their association nnd from tho 
collector's name Among others, there i a one 
of ox skulls from the neighborhood of Cam¬ 
bridge, which illustrates tho line of descent of 
our modern breeds of cattle, — the bison, the 
uius (of which there is a specimen from tho 
neat, with a polished stone lrrmleniGnt sticking 
in its skull), and fumlly the Celtic shorthorn, 
which, crossed with the Roman bleed, is tho 
origin of nil our domestic cattle The history 
of tho Fens themselves, carrying us back to tho 
beginning of the age of Neolithic man, ia also 
well illustrated Last term (Lent, 1910) there 
were 8 lecturers and demonstrators engaged, 
along with 2dG students, in currying on the work 
of education and research 

The matriculation in tha univcisity for the 
academic ycai 1009-1910 was 1217. The 
Council have icccntly published a Rcpoit on tho 
Constitution and Government of the Univer¬ 
sity, in which a material alteration is proposed 
with respect to the fees now payable in order 
to ontitlc live payer to lire members hip of the 
Senate; and also, in place of the present 
Electoral Roll, the establishment of a (t House of 
Residents, 11 the composition of winch is to bo 
more strictly limited to residents who arc actively 
participant in the work of the university and the 
colleges, but from whose deciisiona provision is to 
bo made for appeal to the Senate undei certain 
apccifted conditions ^ J- R, M, 

The following table gives the dato of the foun¬ 
dation. the enrollment of students, and tho mem¬ 
bers oi the Senate of each collcgo: — 


Founded 


Mem- 
m re 
DP TIIE 

Sen¬ 

ate 

Unded- 

(MA.1)U- 

ati-h 

1610 . , 

Trimly Callcgo. 

215Q 

7 DO 

1611 . , 

St, John's Collcso , . 

047 

25J 

1040 

Cmud Co lice a . 

101 

313 

1317 

Pembroke Coll ego . . , 

424 

25Q 

1111 

Kmc's Colkgo .. 

456 

175 

1605 

ClinsL'a College . . 

112 

2QS 

15S4 . , 

Emm«nueJ Caffega .... 

J75 

229 

1320 , 

Clnre Collcto. 

309 

210 

1150 , , 

Trinity Hall , . .... 

212 

115 

1490 

Jesus Colleuo , , , , , , 

216 

1S7 

IUB 

Queens 1 Colloga , , , 

100 

m 

1352 . 

Cor inn Chris LI College , . 

217 

IOQ 

12S4 

Sl Pelcr’H College . 

217 

70 

1690 

Suluoy Colli'na. 

101 

el 

1000 , . 

Downing Collcgo , . , 

DO 

140 

1473 . . 

81 CallinrinG’fl CoIIcro . . , . 

na 

HH 

1610 . 

Mftgdfilcno Caltogo 

m 

QL 

1682 . . 

8elw>n College , . , , 

GO 

122 


Non-Col Icgtala SLiulcnlfl , . , 

22 

97 


Meuibera not an Llie Collogo Boards 

151 
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See England, Education in; Uni yehsity* 
and tho articles on the various subjects o/ 
study, Chemistry, Greek, etc. 
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CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623) — An 
English schoolmaster and historian who was 
educated at Christ's Hospital and St, Paul's 
School nnd waa in residence at Oxford, though 
lie apparently left without the oi dinary de¬ 
grees From 1575 to 15D3 lie was usher nt 
Westminster School, and in 1593 succeeded 
Edward Grant as headmaster, In 1597 he 
published his famous Gteek Giamma j, which 
in tliG first half af the succeeding century be¬ 
came as much the standaid texLbook for Greek 
os Lily was for Latin grammar In 1647, 
however, Camden's Gieek Crammer was super¬ 
seded by that of the famous Dr. Busby (g.v.) 
Elsewhere, howcvci, Camden's book waa re¬ 
tained. There had been 40 editions by 1601, 
and it is said altogcthci has run through over* 
100 editions. John Brinsley, m Iub Ludus 
Lilerarvus (1012), says lie would have scholars 
use Camden’s Ginmmnr for Gicck, ^notwith¬ 
standing the faults in the print (a** indeed there 
arc very many) and what atliei exceptions can 
be taken; because, as it ia one of the slioitcsfc, 
as yet, so it is most answerable to oui Latin 
Grammer, for the older of it Whoicby* schol¬ 
ars well acquainted with our common gram¬ 
mar will be much helped both for speedy 
understanding and learning it Also tile words 
of art set down in it in Greek, as well ns Latin, 
will be a great help for reading commentaries 
in Greek; na upon Hesiod and Homer ” In 
1660 Charles IIoolc, m lus New Discovery oj 
the Old Art of Teaching School, says: "I prefer 
Cnmdcn's Greek Grammar, bcfoic any that I have 
yot seen, though perhaps it be not so facile or so 
complete ns some Intel printed, especially those 
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Hint are set out by my worthy frie-nds, Mr, 
Busby of Westminster and Mr, Dugard of 
Met chant Taylor's School ” Camden at WcsU 
minster School had to share with one other 
master, the teaching of 120 boys, though ho 
would "use the services of monitors and the 
cuatos In his time the Dean of Westminster 
(Launcclot Andrewes) " would send for tho 
older boys of the school to the Dcanciy and 
tcaoh them Gicek from 8 till 11 o'clock/' It 
must have been in the vacations (1578-1000) 
that Caindon made lus touis of antiquanau 
discoveries, which lie eventually published in his 
Urtfauma (5th edition, 1G00) It may reason¬ 
ably be suggested that his researches into early 
British history must have brought an influence 
oT a practical kind into the boys' studies. Any¬ 
way, his close interest in Westminster Abbey, 
the epitaphs in which building lie edited in 
1000, hia collection of old chronicles in 1003, 
his Remains concerning Britain, 1005; lus An- 
nates of Queen Elizabeth's reign, published, 
first part 1589, second part 1628, represent the 
now spirit of historical research, and mark 
Camden ns the gicafc historian-schoolmaster of 
Queon Elizabeth's reign Finally, in 1G22, 
Cmndon endowed a leadership in the Univer¬ 
sity or Oxford foi a lecturer in history, thus 
showing lninself, cduontionnlly, a pioneer in the 
uniYcrfidy teaching of history ns a cliitciciitmted 
subjoflt, F, W. 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM, — The friend 
of Mclftnchthon at wittenbeig, and a prolific 
writer and ediLor of classical texts; wna born at 
Bamberg, in 1500, died in 1574, He is inter¬ 
esting in the history of education as an cditoi 
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of Homer, tho Greek Elegiac Poets, Theocritus, 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Herodotus, ami Ahb- 
totie's Ethics , Politics , and Economics , the 
Aristotelian editions being posthumous Ilis 
Plautus , edited in 1C52, is an important link m 
the chain of the collation of classic id Mbs,, 
whi ch at length resulted in the restoration of the 
ancient literature to a worldly form Camera- 
rius wrote several works directly upon educa¬ 
tion, including a Dialogue on the Pioper Life 
of Boyhood) annotations on the first and second 
books of Quintilian's Institutes, Prcccpls of 
Honor anti Behavior in Boyhood, and a di- 
dactio wnik which he called the School of the 
Wise, or the Seven Wise Men, P. It C. 
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CAMP SCHOOLS. — Summer camps for 
boys and girls conatitutc an interesting phaso 
of educational development in Iho United 
States. Tho long summer vacation and the 
remarkable changes in tile character of tho 
home resulting from the growth of cities mid 
tho specialization of commerce and industry 
have created a need for new forms of education 
The home, paiticularly in the city, no longer 
affords opportunities far boys to secure that 
physical, morn!, and mental Limning that our 
fathers received fiom participation in the 
manifold activities which weic carried on in 
the homes of our grandfathers The wai k of the 
world has been removed from the home to tho 
factory, tho office, and the store, wheic it is being 
done better than ever before by special! s la, 
each in his own class, AH-round manly develop¬ 
ment demands sturdy work and innnly play, each 
with its own special contilbuticm of moral power, 
phj'aical vigor and experience in social relations 
The summer camp supplements the city school 
mul the home by furnishing certain educational 
advantages, which the home no longer affords, 
and tiic city school ennnot provide in adequate 
mensure In tho fliinuncr ennips, which are 
usunlly conducted foi from 1 to 10 weeks, tho 
boy lini the compniiiomhip of boys of lus own 
ago, and of men of strong clmrncter who under¬ 
stand boys; lie lives a simple outdoor life in 
close touch with nature; he develops his latent 
powers for inventing nnd making things; he 
acquires valuable physical accomplishments in 
land ancl wnLer spoils: and, through intimate 
social relations, learns now to play, work, mid 
live with ofcliois 

In some of the summer camps regular instruc¬ 
tion in school subjects is given, mainly to assist 
boys who have Tailed of promotion in school or 
who wish to prepare for the September coljcge 
entrance examinations. Study is usually limited 
to 3 oi 4 hours a day, tho rest of the lime being 
devoted to outdoor pliyeicul activities In 
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other camps there is no formal study of school 
aubjeots, but instruction is provided in natino 
study, manual training, photography, music, 
otc, besides the usual activities in land ana 
water sports In addition to the fonnal in¬ 
struction, summer camps aliend valuable train¬ 
ing in health habits, discipline, and self-reliance 
The boys sleep in tents, cat simple wholesome 
food, exeicisc, play, and lest under the most 
favorable conditions for health and noimnl 
development. HabiLa of order and self-reli¬ 
ance aro fostered by compelling each boy to 
make his own bed, keep his clo thing and belong¬ 
ings in older for daily inspection, and pcrfoim 
simple duties, such ns waiting on table, gathering 
wood for the camp lives, etc There arc camps 
for all classes of boys, The camps foi the 
childien of wealthy parents arc owned and 
conducted by piivnto individual, the tuition 
ranging from §10 to §25 a week. Other 
camps are conducted by philanthropic institu¬ 
tions like the Young Men's Chnstian Associa¬ 
tion, Institutional Chinches, and City Settle¬ 
ments. In these camps the tuition ranges 
from S3 to S8 a week, nnd them arc some 
camps for very poor boys where no cliarge ia 
made, even lor transportation to and fiom the 
camp 

The beginning of this movement dates back 
to about 1885 In 19U0 there were about 100 
camps, with a membership of between four nnd 
five thousand boys. During the last 10 ycaifl 
the movement has developed with great 
rapidity. It is estimated that in 1910 there were 
seven or eight hundred camps, with an enroll¬ 
ment of about 40,000 boys. Since 1000 sum¬ 
mer camps have been organized for gills on the 
Bame gcnoial plan ns the camps for boys In 
1910 there wero more than 100 camps for girls, 
with a mcmbeislup of about 5000 girls, 

See Excuiisions, School, O, L M. 
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CAMPAN, MME, JEAN-LOUISE-HEN- 
ftlETTE GENEST (1752-1S22). — Lac\y-in- 
w ading to Marie Antoinette, aiul friend of 
Napoleon; one of tho few women that 
deserve a place in French educational history 
Her reputntion as n teacher, as head of the 
Inslitut Saint-Germain, led Napoleon „ to ap¬ 
point her directress of the school at Ecouon, 
winch was founded for the daughteis and sisters 
of the mcmbcis of the Legion of Honor, She 


was persecuted moat cruelly by the Bourbona 
on account of her indirect relationship to Mar¬ 
shal Ncy Shu maintained tlmt the punish! 
ment of the child should be proportional to the 
offense, nnd should not be too often repeated 
She was one of the first to speak seriously of tho 
education of women, enlarging its scope Trom 
the elements of reading and writing so as to 
in elude liia tor y f geography, anthmetic, elemen¬ 
tary science, and especially modern languages 
not only for reading, but also for a Bpcakmg 
knowledge. Among hoi writings are Db 
Vdducation; Cornells ani jetines ftUcs, Theatre 
pour Jes jcuncs pet sonnes; Qudques mats 
dc moialc F E, P 

CAMPANELLA, THOMAS — Student, poet, 
and lcformci, bom in the village of Stegnano 1 
a small town on tile coast of Calabria, m 
156S Though of humble birth, at the age of 
6 he impressed alL who saw him by hia piodi- 
gioua abilities, memory, and imaginativeness; 
and ab 13 lie was ahendy an ardent student 
and a poet. He soon mastcicd all the known 
sciences, and even entered upon the study of the 
occult branches in which the Hobiews excelled 
alchemy, astrology, and magic. But tho 
scholastic philosophy did nob satisfy lus spirit 
ff We,” he wrote, " with our souls attached to 
dead books nnd temples, prefer these to the 
divine book of natuic, to which through trouble 
fatrifc, lgnoiance, grief, and fatigue we should 
return through the knowledge of God" At 
tho age of 30 Cainpanella begun to apply his 
principles in the spheic of politics and religion, 
by ennom aging the people of Calabria to n 
revolt against the dominance of tho Spaniards 
and the Older of tho Jesuits, Betrayed, cap¬ 
tured, and delivered to the vengeance of tho 
Spaniards, he was seven tunes subjected to the 
most cxtieme tortures, which on the lnsfc occa¬ 
sion enduicd40 houis and left the heioic sulTcrcr 
apparently lifeless, without having cxuctud a 
single word u unworthy of a philosopher,” 
Having conquered torture, he was doomed to 
permanent seclusion, but being allowed the 
use of paper, pens, and ink, he wrote poems, 
pleas for unhappy Calabria, Atheism Con - 
qitcredj the CxLy of the Sun, and a number of 
other ivoiks p including a defense of Galileo 
Aftoi 20 years lie received his liberty, cleared 
himself before the Inquisition, and was smug¬ 
gled by friendly aid mto France Welcomed 
and pensioned by Ilichelicu nnd Louis XIII, 
consulted in matters of state policy, and vene¬ 
rated by the monks of the Dominican convent 
ol Sb llonorc, Camjmiiclhi passed bia old ago 
ill peace and honor. ILc enjoyed the reputation 
of il prophet nnd died on May 21, 1030, a few 
days before the timo he had picdictcd for him¬ 
self 

Tho City of the Sun is the most important of 
the works of Gnnipanclla from the point of 
view of education The supreme magistrate 
ia a grand metaphysician who is most skilled 
512 
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in the knowledge of tlie city ( and who must 
retire if ab any time another is found to have 
more knowledge than lie The magistrates net 
under Jih advice, Instruction is said to be the 
best guarantee of capacity, and the people of 
the sun have a higher degree of instruction 
than Europeans, Umvoisnl knowledge is possi¬ 
ble to them, because they disdain scholasticism, 
and behold on the walls of the great central 
temple the representation of all human knowl¬ 
edge Each net is with them a scientific 
Btcp, and accordingly they len-m ill a Mllglo 
year what human beings may in ten, The threo 
chief assistant magistrates arc ehoacu as the 
most skilled m the several departments of tho 
arts over which they aro to preside, and lesser 
magistrates arc to be elected on the same 
principle, 
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CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1786-1860), 

— An educator who attended schools of Ire¬ 
land and the Umvcisity of Glasgow. For 
several years he was principal of an academy 
at Buffalo He was the founder and the first 
picmlenfc of Bethany Oollcgo (Ifili-lfiGG) 
Campbell was the founder of the sect known ni 
the 11 Disciples of Christ ,J or tho fl Cnmpbcll- 
ites," In 1823 he established the Christian 
Baptist, a periodical which under the title of tho 
Millennial Harbinger continued to appear until 
1803 Campbell wag the author of several 
doctrinal woiks, a number of hymns, a trans¬ 
lation of tho New Testament, and Memoirs of 
TAojjias Campbell t his father (lfiGl) W* S, M. 
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CAMPBELL COLLEGE, HOLTON, KANS 

— A coeducational institution foimcd in 1903 
by the amalgamation of Lnno TJnivcrsi ty„ 
Lcconipton, Itans, and Campbell Univci'fiity, 
Ilolton, Kuna It is under tho auspices or tho 
United Brethren Chinch Academic, colle¬ 
giate, educational, musical, and business depart¬ 
ments are maintnirial The work of the col¬ 
lege is bated on about 12 points of a high school 
couific, Students arc admitted on graduation 
fiom an accredited high school Degrees are 
coufcircd in the college and educational depnit- 
incjiis There arc 6 piofessois and 9 instruc¬ 
tors and assistants on the faculty 


plction of which diplomas arc conferred, There 
is a faculty of 22 instructors, 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM HENRY (1808- 
1390) — Educator, studied at Dickinson Col¬ 
lege and Princeton. Ho was principal of Eras¬ 
mus Ilnll (1S33-183D), principal of Albany 
Academy (1318^1851); professor of moral 
philosophy jji Rutgers College (1851-1862), and 
president of that institution from 1863 to 1882 
Author of System of Catechetical Instruction, and 
of several religious works. W S. M. 

CAMPE, JOACHIM HEINRICH (1740- 
1818). — Ones of the best known representa¬ 
tives of tho Philanthropinisb movement, author 
of many hooka for children, German lexicog¬ 
rapher He was bom at Decnscn in Bruns¬ 
wick, and studied theology nt tho University 
of Halle In [777 lie was called to the chnrgo 
of the Dessau " Philemlhrapinum,” which had 
been nearly ruined by the erratic management 
of its founder, Basedow (qu), Unable to agree 
With Basedow, ho left rather precipitously after 
a Sew months, And established an educational 
institute of hia own at Triton, near Hamburg 
From there ho went (1780) ns "Councillor of 
Education " Lo Brunswick, where Duke Karl 
Willi el in Ferdinand attempted to make tho 
ecliool system independent of the Chuich, 
Owing to the opposition of the clergy, the plan 
failed, and from 170U on Cnmpc devoted him¬ 
self to a very prolific literary activity, espe¬ 
cially in the field of juvenile writings Ilia 
most popular work was Robinson dcr Jungcre 
(1770), baaed on Defoe's story, but interspersed 
with numerous remarks of commonplace moral¬ 
ity which arc exceedingly tedious Ilia most 
important educational work is his Allgetucine 
Revision dcs gesamlen Schul- ttnd Eiziclntngs- 
U'esens {General Heumon of the Whole System 
of Schools and of Education), a pedagogical jour¬ 
nal in 10 volumes (1785-1701), in which he pub¬ 
lished translations of the works or Locke and of 
Rousseau, besides numerous ouginrd articles 
by lnmsdr and other adherents of the Philnn- 
thropinist school In his Dictionary of the 
German Language (5 vols , 1S07-1B12) he Lned 
to introduce native equivalents for lnntiy of the 
foreign words which had gmdiudly crept into 
German Some of the new words created by 
him have become firmly established in the 
language, 
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CAMPBELL-HA GERM ANN COLLEGE, CANADA, EDUCATION IN. - Historical 

LEXINGTON, KY —A proprietary school Development—Dy the British North America 

for girls ana young women. Preparatory, Act of 16G7 the control of public education wna 

collegiate, fine arts, domestic science, and bust- left to the governments of Hie four provinces 

nesa departments are maintained English (Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 

and classical eouisea are offered, on the coin- wick) which wero then united under the 
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general name of Dominion of Canada. The 
same light has boon assured also to the prov¬ 
inces that lmV0 since enteicd the confedera¬ 
tion (Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, and the Provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, formerly included in tho North¬ 
west Tern tones Prioi, however, to the feder¬ 
ation, education had become a matter of general 
inteicst Ontario, “the core of tho confedera- 
tion, 1 ' had at tho time of Its adoption a well-or- 
ganized system of public schools, Quebec had 
brought its parochial schools under public 
supervision, and the smaller maritime, prov¬ 
inces bad proved their interest in the enuso 
botli by legislation and by grants for schools 
fiom public funds. From the beginning rivo 
forces wcic nt work directing the educational 
activities of the people Both tho English and 
French settled brought with them traditional 
respect for parochial schools and for ecclesias¬ 
tical control of education, but the English 
settlers, of whom many came from the United 
States nrtcr tha Declaration of Independence, 
were also imbued with the idea of public respon¬ 
sibility in this matter. Before the union of tho 
two older provinces, which took pi ace in IS 11, tho 
legislature af Upper Canada had passed meas¬ 
ures providing for tho establishment of town¬ 
ship “ oominon schools" and of district gram¬ 
mar schools of the English type, thioughoub tho 
province, The need of higher scats of learning 
wnstdao mcQEm-zedjimd ns early us 1797 a grant 
of 500,000 acres of land was secured as an 
original endowment for a university and sec¬ 
ondary sohools. In 1621 a royal charter wad 
obtained authorizing the establishment at or 
near York (now Toronto) of a college “ with 
tho style and privilege of a university " Tho 
institution wns organized and the erection of tho 
college buildings begun in LS42, the next year 
the first class of students matriculated. An 
equal regard for the higher learning wns shown 
in tho province or Lower Canada, where tho 
Church directed the educational work. Laval 
University was founded by the Seminary of 
Quebec (ecclesiastical body) in 1852, and the 
Game year a royal clmrtct Was granted to the 
institution These institutions fixed tho stand¬ 
ards for tho colleges and seminaries which 
multiplied around them, and gave leaders of 
learning and ability to tho cause of popular 
education. In the opening address before tho 
fust Parliament of the united provinces, which 
convened in 1841, the Governor-General em¬ 
phasized the need of adequate piovision for 
public instruction A school law for tho United 
Provinces was passed the same ycai, winch, 
although it proved futile, served to settle tho 
policy of provincial independence in school 
affairs. 

The Ontario System of Public Instruction — 
In 1843 measures were adopted looking ta tho 
organization of the olomentnry schools of Upper 
Canada (now Ontfiriq), and in IS4G the Com¬ 
mon School Act for that division was passed, 


upon which is based the system of elementary 
education for which the province is distin¬ 
guished, This Act was inspired by Dr. Eger- 
ton Ryerson, who had been appointed Chief 
Superintendent of Education in 1844 and had 
mado careful study of European systems of 
education and those of Massachusetts and New 
York The measure, therefore, embodied the 
best elements of several systerns, to which wero 
added a number of important original features. 
Dr. Ryerson held his official position for 30 
ycnia, and thus was able to develop and perfect 
the work of which he wn b founder. The 
Ontario schooL law of 1871, passed 4 years after 
the Dominion federation waH founcd, embodied 
tho principles upon which Dr Ryerson had 
standby insulted, viz , flee tuition, compulsory 
education of children of school age, county 
inspection by qualified pci sons, and uniform 
examinations for promotion from elementary to 
high schools. 

Central Authority, — In 187G the office of 
chief superintendent was abolished, and its 
duties transferred to a Minister of Education, 
who included within his province all the publio 
agencies of education Thus, the 11 common " 
or “ public schools" wcic brought into closer 
relation with the secondary schools and highei 
institutions, although they continued to bo 
separately administered. As a member of tho 
government council, the Ministers powers 
greatly exceed those fonneily ilcyoiml upon 
tile Supciintolulcnt lie initiates and largely 
dnects school legislation Ills annual report to 
the Lieutenant-Governor comprises nil the public 
agencies of education and such statements and 
suggestions foi promoting the interest, gener¬ 
ally, na he may doom useful and expedient, 
lie has power to decide upon nil disputes and 
complaints laid before him, the settlement of 
which ]S not oLhenviso piovidcd by law, and 
upon nil appeals made to lmn from decisions of 
subordinate school officcis, The education 
department includes the minis tor's official 
stnfi^ piofcssionnl assistants, advisers, and 
spccul inspectors, all selected with regard to 
their piofcssionnl competency The cvcr-in- 
cieasing scope and complexity of the system is 
indicated by the development of the depart¬ 
ment. The most recent illustrations of this 
growth me the caoalAon n\ 1906 of an Advisory 
Council of Education, coinpiising rcpioscntn- 
tivea of the universities, of the various classes 
of public schools, of tho inspectorate and local 
trustees, and the appointment of a superin¬ 
tendent who acts as the minislci's representa¬ 
tive m the council Tile incumbent of this 
office ja necessarily an educational specialist, 
Ins duties being not executive, but advisory, 
The depnitinent comprises within its province 
kindergartens, public schools, ami night schools, 
high schools, and collegiate institutions per¬ 
taining to secondary education, and special 
schools for tiaimng teachers, artisans, etc 
Locat Authorities* — The municipal system 
G14 
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of Ontario affords ail admirable basis for the 
local contiol of school affairs. The province 
is divided into counties, which arc subdivided 
into minor municipalities* These arc town¬ 
ships, which for school mutters jiro subdivided 
into sections, and incorporated villages, towns, 
and cities The responsibilities and privileges 
of each of these divisions, as regards education, 
arc dearly define cl by law. They tire exercised 
tlirough school trustees elected by tho rate¬ 
payers (men and women) of tho respective 
communities, The public or common schools 
based upon the laws af 1840, 1871, and subse¬ 
quent measures, and the complementary high 
schools and collegiate institutes as provided 
for by the High Schools Act of 1085, farm 
together ft unified system of publia education 
leading up to tho university matriculation. 
Tho system is marked by the judicious balance 
ing of central and local control Tho central 
authority determines the scholastic standards 
by ofTicial requirements, the local authorities 
establish schools, appoint teachers and inspec¬ 
tors, regulate expenditures, etc., but are 
governed at cvciy stop by tho ministerial 
mandate. Thus are secured equality of pro¬ 
vision and umfoim standards throughout tho 
province, professional tiaimng to somo degree 
for all teachers, careful adjustments of courses 
of study, uniform textbooks, and an inspection 
service, strictly professional m its personnel 
The Public Schools — The establishment of 
the " common ” oi‘ " public " schools is man¬ 
datory upon the local school boards l which 
must meet certain prescribed conditions ns 
regards sites, buildings, and equipment, for 
instance, in the ease of rural schools, the build¬ 
ing must be at least 30 feet from the public high¬ 
way; where the average nttondance of the sec¬ 
tion for the previous ycat exceeds 50, thcschool- 
liouso must contain 2 rooms, an nddilionnl room 
and teacher being required for each additional 
50 pupils in overage attendance; there must 
also bo separate entrances with covered porches 
and suitable cloakrooms for boys and girls. 
Conditions as to lighting, heating, sanitation 
arc all included in the official icquircmcnts 
The schools arc classified or graded in 5 forms, 
promotions being made twice a year Exami¬ 
nations conducted by the teachers determine 
in part the fitness of the pupil for promotion; 
but tho record of lug clnsa work 1ms greater 
weight ui this respect The official program, 
which is followed by all schools, includes read¬ 
ing and litcnituic, geography, grammar and 
composition, history, arithmetic, writing, draw¬ 
ing, temperance and hygiene, music, drill and 
calisthenics, moral and religious instruction; 
in the fourth form agriculture ia introduced. 
Tho fifth form was intended as a sort of high 
grade division in rural schools, and from it has 
developed a system of continuation classes or 
schools which havo rapidly increased since 
1905. Tlio purpose of tho Department in 
fostering these classes is not to serve the par¬ 


ticular interests of the rural population ns 
opposed to other scatlons, but Lo meet tlio 
larger interests of the State as a whole while 
contributing to tho best development of the 
individual pupil The completo plan for the 
continuation schools includes. (1) a fixed 
course for general culture; (2) an elementary 
course in agriculture or allied subjects, (3) a 
course in the economica of the homo Two 
teachers are really required to carry on tho 
work, but at present, as a rule, only one teacher 
ia engaged in each schooi for tho special duties 
of tho continuation class. These classes, or 
schools, if organized as such, arc under tho 
charge of a special inspector They arc care¬ 
fully distinguished from the regular high schools, 
and the law prescribes that they shall not bo 
opened within the high school districts 
Separate Schools —Tlio law provides that 
any number of heads of families, not less than 
five, residents of tho place nnd Roman Catho¬ 
lics, may unite and establish a separata school. 
Supporters af such schools arc exempt from Lho 
payment of local taxes for tho support of tlio 
publia schools, The separata schools arc all 
under government inspection, and are gener¬ 
ally conducted in accordance with the same 
regulations as the publia schools Like tho 
latter, they are managed by boards of trustees, 
who aro elected by the separate school sup¬ 
porters. The teachers, except those who aro 
members of ceitam religious orders, are required 
to comply with Lho official regulations in order 
to receive certificates. The coursa of Btudy 
pursued by the pupils js needy the same as Lliafc 
for tho public schools, and the textbooks, except 
tboso for religious instruction, pro in mnny 
instances the same. The provision as to sepa- 
rateschools applies to Protestants and to colored 
persons ns well as to Raman Catholics; but as 
a rule only tho latter avail themselves of lho 
privilege Efforts hnve been made from timo 
to time to do away with this feature by tho 
establishment of a system of purely secular 
schoolsj but Lius purpose has little popular 
support, and nanacctarian religious exercises, 
t.e. selected Ihlilc readings nnd the Lord's 
Prayer, tiro required in nil public schools, 

Compulsory School Attendance, — Tho law 
nob only requires the establishment of public 
schools by local Authorities, but obliges parents 
and guard]fine to secure the cduenlion of the 
children under their charge, between the ages 
of 8 nnd 14 years, cither by public or privQLc 
agencies, The legal school ngc, it may bo 
observed, is longer, i.c. 7 to 21 years Children 
me required to conform to the rules and disci¬ 
pline of the school, nnd vicious or incorrigible 
children arc remanded to industrial schools 
The compulsory school provision is supple¬ 
mented by labor laws winch forbid the employ¬ 
ment or children under 14 years of age with 
penalties for viola Lion of the same The con¬ 
ditions under which exemption from school 
attendance! may be granted aro carefully do- 
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fined Truant officers must be appointed for 
Gvoiy city, town, and incorporated village, 
and may be appointed for every school seotion. 
These officers aro invested with public powers 
and large authority for the investigation of 
truant cases As a consequence the compul¬ 
sory law is well enforced in the cities; in the 
rural sections, in Ontario ns elsewhere, it is 
little regarded 

The Legislative Grant. — The apportion¬ 
ment of the legislative grant to publia schools 
is made with special reference to stimulating 
locnl support, Formerly the grant to each 
school was based upon the averago attendance 
of pupils Under legislative acts of 1007 the 
grant to rural public and separate schools is 
apportioned on the basis of the snlarics paid to 
teachers, the value of the equipment, the char¬ 
acter of the accommodations, the grade of the 
teachers’ professional certificates, and the 
amount of the local expenditure Special 
grants arc also payable to schools in new or 
poor disfciicts To meat the increased expendi¬ 
ture thus incurred the grant foi rural schools 
in 1007 was raised to 8380,000, as against 
$120,000 in 1900, TUo grants to schools in 
urban municipalities are apportioned as hereto¬ 
fore on the basis of the average attendance of 
pupils for the previous year County and 
township authorities arc required to make addi¬ 
tional grunts up to a specified minimum for 
cqcIi school, and local taxes supply whatever 
may be required to mako up the remaining 
expenditure The effort for improving the 
conditions of rural education by the changed 
basis nnd incieased amount of the usual legis¬ 
lative grant is supplemented by a spcoinl grant 
of SfiOOO made in aid of libraries for the rural 
schools, The increased grants for continua¬ 
tion classes, and lor the encouragement of 
school gardens, although applicable also to 
oities, are specially helpful in the rural com¬ 
munities, 

The Professional Guarantees, — In respect to 
the two main conditions of an efficient school 
system, namely, qualified teachers nnd compe¬ 
tent inspectors, the Ontario system is unrivaled 
No person can enter the service who does not 
hold a government certificate, and no teacher 
secures a permanent certificate u who does not 
possess qualifications of a threefold nature: 
(1) scholarship, (2) a knowledge of pedagogical 
principles, and (3) success shown by actual 
experience 11 

Training of Teachers, —Provision for train¬ 
ing teachers is afforded by kindci gm ten train¬ 
ing classes; county model schools; normal 
schools, Leachers' institutes, and university 
faculties of education 

The County Model School — In caoh county 
one public school, at least, is set apart by the 
Education Department for the purpose of 
training intending teachers for the third or 
lowest grade certificate The training covers 
a session of 4 months, and each school receives 


a grant of $150 from the legislature and an 
additional $160 from the county council to 
inauro. an adoquato staff for the work, This 
provision is regarded n9 a purely tomporary 
expedient, but it has saved the rural schools of 
Ontario from tlio evil of totally incompetent 
teachers. Every effort is made, however, to 
provide normaL schools, even m the remote 
and newly settled portions of the country. 
Two normal schools, with large model or prac¬ 
tice schools ns adjuncts, were ctuly established, 
one in. Toronto nnd the other in Ottawa, Four 
additional normal schools have recently been 
organized, and 2 others have been provided for, 
The course of the model schools is the same as 
that of the ordinary public schools, Tho course 
of instruction in the normal schools is strictly 
professional, including history of education: 
science of education; school organization and 
management; methods of teaching each sub¬ 
ject on the program of the public schools; 
prnotico in managing classes and in teaching in 
the model school, also instruction in the special 
subjects of the public school course, such as 
temperance and hygicno, agriculture, etc In 
order to obtain a permanent license to teach in 
the public schools, n teacher must hold a second- 
class certificate, which is awarded only to stu¬ 
dents who have attended a regular normal 
school and passed the final examination, Can¬ 
didates for admission to the normal school 
must have obtained the junior high school cer¬ 
tificate and liaye had ono year's experience in 
teaching, Tho highest positions in the teach¬ 
ing profession aro open, only to persons holding 
a certificate of qualification awarded on the 
results of examinations hold by the university 
faculty of education 

The Inspectors.—School inspectors me ap¬ 
pointed by the local authorities, but the law 
determines the conditions on which the inspec¬ 
tor’s certificate shall be issued These aro as 
foLlows: (a) 6 years' successful experience as a 
teacher, of which at least 3 years shall have 
been in public schools, and (&) a specialist's 
certificate obtained on a university examination 
ot a degrea m arts from the University of 
Toronto with first-class graduation honois in 
one or more of the recognized departments in 
said university, or an equivalent fiom any other 
university of Ontario, with a certificate of 
having passed the final examination in peda¬ 
gogy, Once appointed, the inspector has a life 
tonuic, unless he forfeits his position by mis¬ 
conduct or inefficiency 

High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, —* 
Tho high schools of Ontario, which were organ¬ 
ized under their present title by the law of 1871, 
are a development fiom the grammar schools 
of the early colonial pciiocl With the colle¬ 
giate institutes, which are high schools of an 
advanced type, they offer very full provision 
for secondary education. The pi oyincc of tho 
high schools is oaiefully distinguished from 
that of the public schools, and while the courses 
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of study ill the two foim a continuous scheme 
of education, pupils fiom the public schools 
who wish to cntoi the high school, as well tia 
all oilier candidates foi admission, must puss 
an examination prescribed by the Department 
and imifoi m thi on gliout the pioymcc. The 
ideal of secondary education which these schools 
illustrate may be inferred from bheii program, 
which is arranged for -1 [buns In forms 1 and 
2, special attention ia paid to reading, English 
grammar, comp option and rJiotoiic, English 
poetical litoiutuve, modem history, especially 
that of Canada and the British Empne, and 
geography, the mathematical couise includes 
arithmetic, algebra, fchiough simplo equations 
of one unknown qunntity, and the first hook of 
Euclid; the sciences taken up me physics and 
bo l any; ^ l eg arete languages, op Lion is al¬ 
lowed between Latin, Eionch, and Gcimnn 
To Ihejd branches arc added drawing and what- 
is called a commercial course, which is obliga¬ 
tory for all pupils, At the close of form 2, 
pupils may take the high school primary exam¬ 
ination, winch has special vaLuo in the business 
world The studies of forma 3 and 4 arc ar¬ 
ranged with special rcrcienco to the high school 
leaving examination or the university matricu¬ 
lation examination These examinations, there¬ 
fore, determine the standard of secondary 
education, and the latter also regulates the 
coursa of private schools that prepare students 
for the university. The subjects comprised 
in the mntiiculiition examination arc; Latin, 
mathematics, English histoiy and geography, 
and choice of one of the following groups* 
(a) Check, (6) French and German, (c) French 
and either physics or chemistry, ( d ) German and 
either physics or chemistry, The lugJi school 
certificate is recognized for admission to univer¬ 
sities and various professional courses The man¬ 
agement of the .secondary schools is intrusted 
to local trustees whoso duties arc similar to those 
of public school trustees A sneejal corps of high 
school inspectors is maintained by tha education 
department The current expenses of public 
secondmy schools are mot by (1) government 
grants, (2) county grants, (3) distinct armunici¬ 
pal grants, (4) fees of students, The amount 
or the government grant is based on the efTarta 
made by the locality As a minimum each high 
school icecives a fixed giant or $375, and each 
collegiate institute an additional giant of $275, 
tile grants in full varying from about 5500 to 
S1900. The comity council supplements this 
grant by an ecpial amount to each school, 
which is intended to meet the cost of Instruc¬ 
tion for the county pupils who do not reside 
in the municipality or district where the high 
school is situated Tuition fees arc small, and 
inny be and often arc remitted. 

The practical result of the training in the 
commercial course or tho high schools has led 
to the establish men t of special courses m agri¬ 
culture In 1906 tho experiment was made of 
instituting a special department of agriculture 


in 0 selected high schools niul appointing to 
the charge G gi ad nates of the ngiicul Lnnil 
college. In 1007 two schools wero added to tho 
original gioup 

Departmental Examinations ,—The high 
school entrance examination begins the series 
which the department conducts as n means of 
maintaining scholastic standards, and at tlm 
same tune of lewaiding earnest students by an 
official diploma In addition to the two high 
school certificutes, priinajy and leaving, and 
tenches 1 cm ti lie ales, thoic me exaimnationa 
for specialists' ceitificates which have equal 
value with a university diploma. 

Statistical Summary — The number of 
schools of each clnsa comprised in the Ontario 
system, for the latest year leported (1908), 
the distribution of pupils among them, and the 
expenditure for each class so far as the item 
is separately reported, are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table* — 
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The total enrollment in public and separate 
schools was 453,221, and the avrrngo daily 
attendance in the same 272,190, or GO per 
cent of the enrollment A lore than half tile 
whole number of pupils, viz,, 53 47 per cent, 
were in rural schools. Of the teachers em¬ 
ployed in the schools named, iS42,or IS per 
cent were men, as against 30 per cant in 1S97 
As regards ceitificntes, it appears that 707 
teftcliuH, or 7.B per cent, held first-class certifi¬ 
cates, 31)79, or 39.4 per cent, second-class; and 
35G5, or 35 per cent, third claaa The small 
number remaining were temporary appointees 
The avciagc annual salary foi men teachers 
in the piovmce was 8024, for women teachers, 
S432; tho avciagc salary in cities was for men, 
SI350, the highest salary $2000 The influ¬ 
ence of the university matriculation examine 
lion is indicated by the choice of lnngungca 
on the part of high school pupils In 190D 
the number taking Latin was 21,928, Greek, 
080, Ficnch, 18,000, Germnn, 4009. It is ob¬ 
servable further that the number tnking Latin 
has steadily increased during tho decade, French 
and German show slight increase, and Greek 
slight decline. 

The folia wing tables show the progress of 
the schools in respect to salient conditions for 
Hie tivo decades 1SS7 to I9D7: — 
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SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE 
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'With the development of continuation 
school a, the growth in the enrollment of high 
schools and collcginto institutes, which waa very 
marked in the decade 1SB7 to 1897, — i.e. from 
17,459 to 21.390, or an inareaso of nearly 40 
por cent, — has naturally somewhat declined; 
BfcUl, a normal growth is main tamed, as ia shown 
by the increase from 24,390 high school pupils 
in 1807 to 31,012 in 1908, n gam of 90 per cent 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES (Public School* 
Only) 
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The sources of the soliool income and the 
proportion from each sourco, for fcho years 
considered, wore as follows — 
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Rural versus City Schooh —The very com¬ 
plete provision for anporvision and inspection 
by the central department haa brought tho 
rural schools of Ontario to a comparatively 
high standard At the same time the highest 
possibilities of the system arc realized in popu¬ 
lous centers In Toionto, lor example, a city 
of 209,000 inhabitants, the legal requirements 
of the system ate not only fully met, but they 
are orten anticipated by tho action of the local 
school board, which, it may be anid, sets the 
pace for the province, The school provision is 
very complete, and eoinpnsea the entire range 
of institutions from kindergarten to high 
schools, classical and technical The teachers 
arc well trained, mid the system is maintained 
at a high degree of efficiency thiaugh tho devo¬ 
tion and energy of the chief inspector, a posi¬ 
tion long held by Mr James L. Hughey who 
has achieved wide reputation as an educational 


leader, Tho official staff of the board includes 
also an assistant inspcctDi and a aenior Jijgh 
school principal whoso experience is utilized 
in the adjustment of courses of study, The 
current expenditure for the maintenance of 
the city schools in 1908 amounted to &S5a 230 
equivalent to 332.23 per capita of average 
attendance, 

Quebec, System of Education, — The 
public school system of Quebea had its origin 
m parochial schools and schools maintained by 
the religious orders, the Jesuits, Hccollcta 
Christian Brothers, etc,, from the tune of the 
earliest settlement of tho colony, The basis 
of the system wns laid in 1846 by a law which 
mado the parish the unit of school administia- 
tion Government inspectors of schools were 
appointed in 1852, and in 1859 tho form of an 
organized system was completed by tile ap¬ 
pointment of a council of public instruction, 
This council, which has general charge of the 
dual system of Catholic and Protestant schools, 
as provided for by a law of 1875, comprises! 

(1) The Roman Catholic bishops or adminis¬ 
trators of the dm cases in the province, and an 
equal number of Roman Catholic laymen ap¬ 
pointed by the Lieutenant Governor in council, 

(2) a commit tea of Protestant members ap¬ 
pointed in like manner The two committees 
sib separately, and administer the affairs of 
the Catholic and Protestant schools respec¬ 
tively, The superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion appointed by the Governor is ex-ojjicio 
chairman of the joint council of public instruc¬ 
tion, but is entitled to vote only on the com¬ 
mittee to which ho by religion belongs Each 
committee mnkeg its own list of textbooks, 
and all regulation a for the courae of instruction 
in its own schools, and on the presentation of 
the two committees tho Lieutenant Governor 
is bound to appoint Catholic and Protc&tunt 
inspectors to visit the several schools The 
piocceds of the special tax, of the general public 
school fund, and of any legacies which may bo 
bequeathed for the purpose of education, are 
divided between the two committees in the 
proportion of the number of Catholic nnd of 
Protestant mliabitan ts, In regard to the spe¬ 
cial tux or one fifth of a cent per dollar, Cath¬ 
olic and Piotcgtnnt ratepayers may elect to 
which fund their contributions shall be paid, 
The statutes of the province contain piovisions 
allowing dissentients in any district, if of 
snfhcient number, to demand a school of a 
religious character different from that oT the 
majority of tho inhabitants, but practically 
it ib found that the two classes of schools 
satisfy the wants of the inhabitants, nnd that 
no private schools exist outside the general 
system, or public mstuicbian. In the Catholic 
schools the catechism is taught, III tha 
Protestant schools the Bible ia the textbook 
for lcligious instruction. Scnpturc history ia 
taught, and tho school exercises begin with 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 
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A. few of the rural schools nre mixed, but in 
them Toligioua instruction ia generally given 
in accordance with the views of tho majority, 
the children of the minority being exempted 
from tho obligation to attend the religious 
lesson. 

Local Authorities. —Tho local unit of school 
administration in Quebec Is a school munici¬ 
pality, u any terntoiy erected into a mu¬ 
nicipality for the support of schools under the 
control of school commissioners or of trustees 
elected by those who pay a property tax (rate¬ 
payers). ” Tho commissioners are empowered 
to divide a municipality into school districts 
and to maintain one or two schools in each 
district. The commissioners, or trustees, 
elected as provided above constitute what is 
technically termed ft school corporation These 
officers have full control of the public schools 
in their respective areas, subject only to the 
general requirements of the council. They 
engage fclio teachers, determine their eidarics, 
provide the sclioolhouses and equipments, 
and in general discharge the same duties ns 
tho school trustces of Ontario The separa¬ 
tion of the schools in each district by religious 
differences completes the policy begun by tho 
division of the central council into two auton¬ 
omous committees 

Classification of Schools — In addition to tho 
schools under control, that is, schools in chargo 
of the elected school commissioners or trustees 
of each municipality, there arc many Homan 
Catholic schools, in charge of the clergy or of 
the lcligious orders, characterized as indo 
pendent or pmtly independent schools, which 
receive giants either from, provincial or from 
local funds The public schools of Quobcc, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, ara 
distinguished as elementary schools compris¬ 
ing five grades, model schools, and academics. 
The Roman Catholic model schools and 
academics do not include tho classics in their 
couisc, these studies being reserved for clas¬ 
sical colleges founded and maintained for tho 
most part by tho Church or by the religious 
orders; the Protestant model. schools and 
academics include coiuscs in Latin and Greek. 

In general it may be said that the schools 
under the charge of the Protestant committee 
nrc similar in their classification and conduct 
to the public schools r»f the other piovinccs 
In the sysLcm under the charge of the Catholic 
committee, tho tendency is to draw sharper 
distinctions between schools for the children 
of the poorer classes and those that will nat¬ 
urally attract the patronage of men in business 
and professional life. On the other hand, it 
should bo lcmcmbercd that the clerical teach¬ 
ing otcIciSj especially the Christian Brothers, 
have always paid great attention to the indus¬ 
trial training of tho young, combining it with 
tho instruction in elementary brandies. Thus 
the recent effort for promoting manual training 
and gardening through the agency of elemen¬ 


tary schools accords with the traditions of 
Catholic educators What was formerly done 
in a few sahoola is simply becoming general 
under tho new impulse The inspector of 
horticulture in piiinary schools under the 
Catholic committee reports that while in 1907 
gardening was earned on in 20 counties ancl 
60 schools in respect to 1258 pupils, in 1008 
it was extended to 27 counties, 97 schools, 
and 2200 pupils, It is worthy of note, also, 
that of the total pupils in the Catholic elemen¬ 
tary and model schools and academies, 94 per 
cent are French; whereas in tho corresponding 
schools under the Protestant committee. 95 
per cent of the pupils arc of English origin. 
In many schools both languages (ire employed 
as media or instruction, The CaLholic model 
schools have, ns a tuIc, preparatory depart¬ 
ments for the elementary instruction of pupils 
who will presumably continue their education 
up to 16 or 13 years of age Tho model school 
course is continuous with that of Lhc academies. 
Many of tho classical colleges also have pre¬ 
paratory divisions For these reasons a classi¬ 
fication of tho schools of Quebec on the basis 
of grades is quite misleading, 

TrainmQ and Qualifications of Teachers .— 
Besides the schools above enumerated, tho 
law makes provision for the establishment of 
one or more normal schools with attached 
model or practice schools. Boards of Exam¬ 
ine! s appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
upon the recommendation of either committee 
of the Councilor Public Instruction arc author¬ 
ized to examine candidates far teachers' posi¬ 
tions And to issue diplomas lo those who pass 
the teats The examining boards for Montreal 
and Quebec arc provided foi by special statutes. 

Sources of Support .— The support or the 
various classes of schools comprised in tho 
system is derived from legislative grants, local 
taxes, and fees. The fees nrc low, not exceed¬ 
ing 50 cents a month, and they may bo and 
□flan ate remitted. 

Montreal as a Type, — The system has in it 
elements of friction as well as of power, both of 
which arc most active in the cities Montreal, 
with ft population of 208,000, has piacticaliy ti 
triple system of tchoola, t.c public schools 
under tho Protestant board, public schools 
nndci the Catholic board, and subsidized pri¬ 
vate schools, Tho Protestant schools, which 
in 1008 enrolled 11,056 pupih, including 508 in 
kindergartens and 1431 ill Lhc 3 high schools, 
resemble schools of the United States. The 
enrollment in the Catholic schools tho sumo 
year was 27,154, of whom 5858 were in private 
subsidized mstitu Lions. The teaching force 
numbered 822, of whom 411 were members of 
religious orders for women and 106 of religious 
orders for men. The total expenditure on the 
part of the Catholic school board was $373,050, 
of which 543,250 were supplied by fees, These 
particulars indicate the deep distinction be¬ 
tween the two pnrts of tho dual system; the ono 
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wholly modern in its spirit find aims, the other 
freighted with ecclesiastical traditions. 

j/nhslical Summary .—In 1907-190B, the 
latest year covered by an official report, there 
wore 210,543 pupils enrolled in elementary 
schools, 07,032 in model schools; 45,360 in 
academies; total, 352,944, Of this number 
SS per cont were in schools under Catholic 
control, The numbei of teachers in the schools 
was 11,774, Of whom 10,830 were in the Catholic 
schools The latter included: lay teachers, 
204 men, 5309 women, and clerical tench ora, 
1831 men. 3300 women Of the total number 
of Catholic lay teachers, 4713 had obtained a 
teacher’s diploma. Tho Piotcatant teachers 
numbered 1173, viz 34 men, 1139 women, 
Of these teachers 23 men rind 725 women lmd 
secured diplomas, In addition to the above- 
named schools, coiresponding to tho public 
and high schools of Ontario, there were reported 
under the head of special schools, 11 schools of 
arts and manufactures, 4 schools for defectives, 
and G2 night schools, with a total attendance of 
0352 pupils; 4 normal schools, with 526 stu¬ 
dents in training, and 690 pupils in the attached 
model schools The classical colleges subsi¬ 
dized by the State numbeicd 19, with 6274 
pupils, of whom tho majority were preparing 
for matriculation at some one of the umvci- 
Bitiea The total expend!Lure for this system 
of schools and colleges was 35,148,997, which 
was derived as follows Provincial appr op na¬ 
tion, 3683,350, or 13.2 per cent, local taxes, 
52,624,438, at 51 per cent, foes, chiefly in sub¬ 
sidized institutions, 81,841,099, or 35.8 per 
cent 

Other Provincial Systems, — Apart from 
the great intcicst which the Ontario system of 
public and high schools has excited by its com¬ 
pleteness and results, it is of importance be¬ 
cause it has served as a model Toi the other 
provinces, Quabec alone excepted, in the devel¬ 
opment of their systems. All the provinces 
have sought to secure uniformity of school 
provision and educational standaids by means 
oT government control, but no other province 
lms invested the chief officer of education with 
such extensive powers as those exercised by tho 
head of the Ontario system In Nova Scotia. 
British Columbia, and Manitoba the central 
educational authority is the Executive Council 
of the respective province The chief officer 
of education in each, who is appointed by the 
provincial Governor, bears the title of Superin¬ 
tendent, The ccntial conti ol oT public educa¬ 
tion in New Brunswick is vested in a Board of 
Education, comprising the Lieutenant Governor, 
the membcisof tho Executive Council, the picsi- 
dent of the University of New Brunswick, and 
tho chief superintendent of education, The 
last named is the sccrotaiy and chief executive 
officer of the board. The local conti ol of school 
affniis in all the provinces is vested in elected 
boards of tins tecs, 

An interesting leatuie of the local organiza¬ 


tion in Nova Scotia is the annual school meeting 
in each rural school section, which the law 
requires to be held on the last Monday of June 
just before the close of the schools for the year* 
and 7 or 8 weeks, or more, before the opening 
or the schools m the new school year It i<? 
the annual parliament of tho section, where the 
taxpayers assemble to discuss the educational 
administration, elect the new trustees, and 
vote the amount of supply to be levied upon the 
section foi the suppoi t of the bcIioqIb for Lbe 
following ycai 

Nova Scotia, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island, in common with Ontario, have 
compulsory school laws Separate schools for 
Roman Catholics arc piavidcd in the recently 
formed provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The public schools of all the piovinces except¬ 
ing Quebec are free schools, their support being 
derived from provincial grants, local (municipal) 
appropriations, and school taxes 'While the 
mode of appiopnating tho legislative giant 
among the school districts differs m the different 
piovinces, the principle is generally followed of 
making the giant a means of stimulating local 
efTort in behalf of the schools In determining 
the basis of distribution, the tendency is to pay 
increased recaid to the grade of certificate or 
license held ny the teachers and to the length 
of the school session. 

The Manitoba Law of 1890. —* Prior to the 
passage of the education law of 1S90 Manitoba 
maintained separate schools for Roman Catho¬ 
lic and for Protestant children, The hitter 
contest to which this law gave rise, the appeal 
to the Dominion government, and subsequently 
to the English Privy Council, the remedial order 
issued by the Dominion government, and the 
lefusul of the Manitoba people to submit to 
this dictation, rccnll the stiuggle over the same 

Q uestion which from time to time agitated 
mtniio until the passage of tire Separate School 
Act of 1903. On account of the contest over 
the question in Manitoba, the provisions of the 
law of 1890 arc of unusual intcicst The 
gcncraL control of schools was vested in a Depart¬ 
ment of Education, consisting of the Executive 
Council, or n committee thereof, appointed by 
the Lieutenant Governor in council, and an 
Advisory Board composed of 7 members, 4 of 
whom are appointed by the Department of 
Education, 2 by the teachers of the province, 
and 1 by the university conned Among tlie 
duties of the Advisory Board is the powci * to 
examine and authorize textbooks and books of 
reference foi the use of the pupils and school 
hbrimes; to dctciminc the qualifications of 
tcacheis and inspectors for high mid public 
schools; to appoint examiners for the puiposo 
of preparing examination papers, to presCuba 
the form of religious exercises to be used in 
schools ” The law provides " for the forma¬ 
tion, alteration, and union of school distuets 
in mini municipalities, and in cities, towns, 
and villages”; for the election of trustees in 
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encli district, for the maintenance and control 
of tlic schools It is further ordeied that:— 

All pubh() schools shall bo free aulionla, and every 
per huh in rural muiuUnuli ties between tho ago of S and 
10 yearn, and in cities. towjia, and villages between tho 
n K a nf 0 anil 10 , shall have tho right to allcnd boiiiq 

BcllOOl , 

Sic 0 ndigioua exorcises in publio scrUnola ah nil bo 

concluded according to the regulations of the advisory 
board The lime for such relijjiona oxoroiaca shall bo 
just before flic cloning hour in Lhe afternoon III caflo 
llie parent or guardian of any pupil notiRcB the lonelier 
liint bn doua not wish such pupil to attend such religious 
exercises. then such pupil aliali bo dismissed before 
turb religious exorcises tnkc place 

Si r 7 Religious exerciser shall be held jn a public 
school entirely at tlid option of llio school Lrustcoa Tor 
[lie (lislncL, and upon receiving wuLLen authority from 
tho Iruatec-a it fihnll bo the duty of tho Lonelier to hold 
such religious exorcises 

Stic 6 Tho public ( schools ah nil bo entirely non- 
Hcclnimn, and no rrhgioua exercises shall ba allowed 
Llierrm except ns above provided. 

General Statistical Surrey. —- Tlie follow¬ 
ing tables bring into comparative view tho 
piincipnl data pertaining to tho several systems 
of the Dominion 


STATISTICS OF PROVINCIAL NORMAL 
SCHOOLS — 1008 



Numeeh 

Ntjmiieu of SraDENTa 


School,* 

Men 

TFor/l en 

Total 

Ontario , - „ 

0 

128 

1021 

1140 

Quehea 

7 

400 

019 

DIB 

Nova Scotia 

1 

— 

—■ 

101 

New Hrunswink 

1 

45 

304 

340 

Manitoba . 

6 


— 

131 

British Columbia 

I 

—■ 

— 

45 

Fnneo Edward Is¬ 
land , , V , . 

1 

_ 

_ 

285 

Alberta , , , 

1 

44 

00 

140 

Saskatchewan 

1 

30 

02 

131 


PnoviNCt'a 

AvunaE AxxuAh Shuuiita 
of TtM:m,ns 


Meta 

Female 

Ontario 

$024 

5132 

Quebec 

289 

107 

No\ a Srolia 

i 21B-924 

i 104-60B 

New Brunswick 

i 202-041 

i 21S-3D5 

Manitoba . 

090 

Pruico Eclwwrd Is¬ 
land 

1 164-460 

i 15L-2B1 

Albeiln . 

1 035-h09 

i 02(5-000 


1 Tho ruornflr? nalary in thc«;o proi Incoa i» given in tho D/Iiclnl 
reports for cadi rlnBs nr lonchera, Tho urnounli InliulaM aro 
Ilia liigliidL nnd lowest nvflrngea roparted 


Special Schools — In addition la the ole- 
mentaiy, high, and normal schools, all the 
provinces main lain special schools for denf 
mutes and for those deprived of flight, on tho 
principle that the State owes such chilthcn 



equal facilities with those provided for normal 
children. The combos of iiibtmction in these 
institutions are analogous, so fnr as the capac¬ 
ity or the pupils will allow, to those of llic 
elementary schools. The industrial dopnrl- 
menta aie well equipped and the training care¬ 
fully adapted to the aptitudes of the pupils. 

Movement for Manual Training and Rural 
Education —The Macdonald movement, per¬ 
taining to both maimed training and rund 
education, nlTecLs every province of Canndn> 
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It dates from 1899, when Sir William C Mac¬ 
donald funnelled funds to establish manual 
training con tors in connection with the public 
schools in 21 places from Pnnae Edward Island 
to British Columbia, and to maintain them 
without cost to the pupils or the public for a 
period, in most eases, of 3 years At first special 
teachers of ability and experience were brought 
in fiom outside, mostly fiom England Some 
27 manual training teachers were thus secured, 
As time went on Canadian teachers weic trained 
and became duly qualified Before, the end of 
the period of maintenance by the Macdonald 
fund, there were 45 manual training teachers 
on the salary roll at a cost of some S3CQG per 
month, and moio than 7000 boys were taking 
the courses. As a ruLo the work thus begun 
was taken over by the education authorities 
when the initial period closed, and in such eases 
tho equipment was presented free to the school 
bo aids, and in the ease of the normal schools 
to the provincial governments, In 1D07 over 
20,000 boys and girls in Canadian schools were 
receiving tho benefits of manual tiaining in 
their regular course under tho school authorities, 
The Macdonald rural school fund made pro¬ 
vision for a school garden at cnch of 5 ruinl 
schools in each of 5 provinces A tiaincd in¬ 
structor was placed hi ohmge of each group of 5 
gardens and or the natinc-study work at thorn, 
the expenses being met fiom the fund. Tho 
educational purpose has been kept clcaily in 
view m tho conduct or the gardens They aro 
attached to the ordinary mini schools, owned 
by the school gqi palatums, and conducted 
under tho ailthonty of the sehool trustees and 
with the express appioval of the ratepayer 
The work is recognized as a legitimate part of 
tho school progiam, and it is intciwoven as 
fai as possible with other studies The gniden 
is merely an outer classroom of the school, 
This i elation has been in good part established 
by the traveling instructors whom Professor 
Ilobeitson appointed to aupcivisc the work in 
each piovinco, The instructors weic chosen ils 
tenchois of experience in rural schools, and were 
sent for special pioparation, at the expense of 
the Macdonald fund, to Chicago, Cornell 
Columbia, and Clark univeisitiob in the United 
SLutos. and to the Ontnrio Agiiciiltnrnl College, 
Guclpli, The movement, which 1ms thus pro¬ 
gressed on two distinct lines, is intended to 
biing the education provided for the people at 
public expense into more immediate relation 
Lo the industrial demands which they must 
meet when the pcnod of school training 13 
closed The work is passing now from tho 
e\poi lineiUal stage Lo that of an integial part 
of the general scheme of education. Marked 
advance has been made in Lins icspcct m New 
Uninsuick, Nova .Scotia, and Ontario. Tha 
first-named province piosents srveial examples 
of consolidated rural schools with admirable 
equipment foi both manual training and gul¬ 
den culture In Nova Scotia manual tmining 


centers have been organized both in cities and 
rural districts which arc attended Toi 2 hours a 
day by pupila on the public school registers of 
their respective sections The schools ate 
divided into two groups, mechanic scionco and 
domestic science, In 1D08 the former were 
attended by 1824 pupils, and the latter by 1G10 
or a total of 3434, 

In Ontario the entire scheme of technical 
education, including manual training, household 
science, and ait instruction, is under the direc¬ 
tion af a special inspector on the official stail 
of the Education Depnitinent. This officer 
hns made an exhaustive study of tho industries 
of the province) with a view to adapting tho 
technical training to the actual conditions sur¬ 
rounding the pupils, After the preliminary 
training in manual woik and drawing in the 
lower grades of the public schools, he ndvisea 
that a system of vocational training be organ- 
ized parallel with the last 2 years of the public 
school courflo and tho high school couise, as a 
means of fitting the boys industrially inclined 
for entrance upon the trades of their reapccLive 
localities. Tho permanency of the work is 
assured by the provision of two centers amply 
equipped for the double purpose of trnining 
Epecinl teachers for the new service and nhord¬ 
ing models of its methods and purposes, The 
first of these centers is Lhc Macdonald Institute, 
an adjunct of the Ontniio Agi[cultural College 
at Guelph, Sir William Macdonald gave the 
sum of S1S2,500 to provide buildings and equip¬ 
ment for tlio institute, which has become tho 
headquarters for manual tiamiug, Eot house¬ 
hold science, and for providing short courses 
of instruction and training for Tanners' daugh¬ 
ters and others in cooking, sewing, domestic 
art, and other branches of domestic economy 
Short courses of instruction in nature study and 
school gardens were piovided without fees to 
teachers, and the governments of 4 eastern 
provinces where consolidated schools were 
established gave scholarships to enable teachers 
to attend, Over 200 tcachcis have already 
taken these courses. The second cento. is 
Macdonnld College, which occupies a bcauLiful 
site overlooking the Ottawa Ilivci at Sto, Anno 
dc Bellevue, 20 miles west of Montrcnl, The 
college comprises 3 departments the School 
for Teachers, which piovklcs practical and 
thorough tiaining for Lcacheis m the art nnd 
science of teaching; the School or Agriculture, 
which nuns to provide a thorough theoretical 
and prnctical training 111 the seven ill branches 
of ngii culture, and the School of Household 
Science, in which young women receive trnining 
in household economy The school for teach¬ 
ers takes the place of the McGill Noimal 
School of Montical, nnd is amply equipped for 
the more extended tunning winch Icaehois must 
receive to meed Lhc lnrgoi requirements of the 
service. Macdonald College 1ms been incor¬ 
porated with McGill University, and thus tho 
comscs of instruction leading to degrees arc 
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planned under the advice and with tho approval 
of tho university authorities. In addition to 
donating the whole property without mouin- 
branee, Sir William Macdonald placed a fliun 
of over 32,000,000 in the hands of the trustees 
of McGill University ns an endowment for tho 
maintenance of tho now college. 

Higher Education. — The agencies of higher 
education in the Canadian provinces aie uni¬ 
versities and affiliated colleges which have 
preserved through n long history the scholastic 
traditions and standards of tho universities of 
the Old World Tho colleges as a rule have been 
established and are maintained by tho various 
religious denominations The greater number 
dato fiom tho last half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but a few have a history coveting two or 
more centuries, among these me in Ontnno, 
Knox College, Toronto (founded 1501), Albert 
College, Belleville (1757); in Quebec, Tucker 
Seminary (10G5), St, Sulpicc, Montienl (1767) 
Sixteen institutions bear the title of university, 
and of these 13 situated in the older provinces 
bear witness by their numbers to etirlj' political 
and denominational antagonisms At pics- 
ent there is a strong tendency toward the con¬ 
centration of the icaourcea of higher education 
by means oT the federation of the colleges and 
higher technical schools with the universities 
In view of a Bchcmc for promoting agrioulturnl 
education under discussion in the Senate of 
New Brunswick, in the session of 1609-1000, 
the Chancellor or the University of New Biuna- 
wick mges in his report for the same year that 
any action that might lesult should keep the 
matter m close affiliation with the technical 
work nlioady earned on by tire univcLSity. 

In Nova Scotia the impoitnnce of a common 
standard for universities has long been icc- 
ogmzcd, especially in respect to piofcssional 
diplomas, which tho government has declined to 
recognize because there was no guarantee of 
equivalence in those of the different institutions 
In connection with plans Tor piomoting higher 
technical education in tho province, which 
weic brought to completion in 1908, the repre¬ 
sentatives or the thiec univcisitics agreed to an 
arrangement whereby the Nova Scotia Techni¬ 
cal Cullcgo is alhliftled with the other colleges 
or the province By this ngi cement the estab¬ 
lished colleges will insist on a uniform matiicu- 
lalion requirement, and a uniform first 2 ycais' 
cnginroimg com sc The general training m 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, English, for¬ 
eign language, sliopwork, drawing, eLc., which 
constitute the basis for any engineering course, 
will be given in the older colleges, leaving the 
piofcssional finishing 2 years’ couiso to the 
technical college 

Laval University,established at Montreal in 
1378, a branch of the ancient uiuvciMty whose 
scat is at Quebec, is the cenlcr of nn important 
group or colleges and schools including tho 
polytechnic, dentistry, and phnrmaoy schools, 
tho agricultural school of Oka, founded in 1863 


by the Reverend Trappist Fathers of Notro 
Dame du Lac. and the school of superior edu¬ 
cation for girls founded by tho Sisters of La 
Congregation de Notre Dame, which was sol¬ 
emnly inaugurated in 1007 As an immediate 
result of the relation with the university, the 
agricultural school ling arranged for a superior 
couiee in its specialty, The university affilia¬ 
tion of the sahool of Notre Dainc raises the 
standard of higher education for women in 
Catholic circles of Quebec. 

The most sLriking illustrations of tho uni¬ 
versity federation movement arc afforded by 
recent measures affecting tho University of 
Toronto and McGill University of Montreal 
The federation of tho University of Toronto 
wna proclaimed by the Lieutenant Governor 
Nov 18, 1603, and came into effect Nov 1, 
1904. Among the affiliated institutions are 
tho University College, Victoria College, Trin¬ 
ity College, the Toronto School of Practical 
Science, the Toronto College of Music, and tho 
Agrioulturnl ColLcgc at Guelph, Ontario, encli 
of which has n representation in tho university 
Senate The university comprises a faculty 
of arts, faculty of medicine, faculty or law, and 
a faculty of applied flcicncc and engineering. 
In addition to the customary dcgiecs in arts, 
in medicine, and in law, the university offers 
in applied science the degree of Bachelor of Ap¬ 
plied Science, and the degrees of Civil Engineer, 
of Mining Engined, of Mechnnical Engineer, and 
of Electrical Engineer, also the degree uf Bache¬ 
lor of the Science of Agriculture GradunLesin 
the course of pedagogy who hold a ijpgirc m 
arts oi a first-class diploma fiom the Education 
Department arc admitted to the examination 
for the dcgi ee of Bachelor of Pedagogy Candi¬ 
dates for the degree ol Doctor of Pedagogy Jims t 
have obtained the fonner degree, or have had 
7 years' successful experience ns teacher or 
school inspector in Ontario The university 
also offers a 2-year course leading to the 
diploma m commerce, and one of 4 yearn lend¬ 
ing to the degiee of Bachelor or Household 
Science, By the libeinlity of n piivate donor, 
the university has been leccntly piovided with n 
special building for home economies. Tho 
educational work of McGill Umveihitr is 
earned on m McGill College, the Iloyal Victoria 
College for Women, and other imiveisity build¬ 
ings in Moulicnl; and also in Macdonald 
Collrgo nt Stc Anne do Bellevue; Lhe McGill 
Univcisity College or British Columbia, Van- 
couvei, Il C, and in the affiliated college at 
Victoria, II C Thus it will be seen Hint the 
standardizing influence of this nnivciMly 
i caches to the newer provinces Macdonald 
College is the latest addition to Lhc fednaliOTi 
or which McGill Univei.sity is the center By 
this relation the school for Conchoid which lias 
taken the place of the McGill Normal School 
of Montreal, nntl the two schools pci tinning to 
tho latest developments of education in the 
Province namely, the School of Agncullurc and 
523 
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Llie School of Household Science, are brought 
under the direction of committees composed of 
representatives of the university and the college. 
At the amne time the univciaity is broadening 
its own scope by the inclusion of faculties of 
agriculture and education. 

The creation of faculties of education m the 
leading universities increases then relations to 
tho public school systems which bcgmi with 
provisions for tho inspection and affiliation of 
high schools, and for the tunning and certifica¬ 
tion of teachers aspiring to the highest portions 
All the colleges within tho borders of Manitoba 
arc affiliated with the university of tho pi ovince, 
which has the exclusive right to confer degrees 

Among the universities of the Dominion 
three distinct types may be recognized Laval 
Umvcisity is ecclesiastic m Us origin and coil' 
fcrol The Archbishop of Quebec is visitor and 
apostolic chancellor, the Archbishop of Montreal 
is the vico'chnnccllor; the rector, the ex ecu Live 
head of the university, is assisted by a council 
in winch llie several facilities nnd the Seminary 
of Quebec (ecclesiastical institution) are repre¬ 
sented, The university compuses the profes¬ 
sional faculties of theology, of law, and of medi¬ 
cine, and the faculty of arts, all of which aro 
duplicated in the branch university at Montreal 
The lalfcci, as already stated, comprises affili¬ 
ated technical schools The gcnei ill organiza¬ 
tion and the dcgices confoired, i e, bachelor, 
licentiate, and doctoi, follow Fi each precedents 
McGill University, a Protestant institution in 
MonLieftl, presents the highest type of a private 
foundation to which imperial character has 
been given by the amended chartci of 1855 
Tills olmifcei constituted "the Governors, 
Principal and Fellows" of the university a 
body politic and corporate, but at the same 
time vested Biiprcme authority in the Crown, 
the same to be "exercised by His Excellency 
the Goycrnoi General of Canada, for tho time 
being, as visitoi ” The development of tho 
university has kept pace with the ever grow¬ 
ing diversity of publio interests, which depend 
for their forceful direction upon trained intel¬ 
ligence, Toionto Umvcisity is the highest 
type of a state institution, It was endowed 
oiiguuilly by land grants, and began its active 
operations in 1843 under the predominant 
influence of the Church of England It was 
brought under sLate control fliul completely 
secularized by the act or 1849 < Originally the 
umvcisity was merely an examining and legis¬ 
lative body, tho teaching function being re¬ 
served foi University College, The first event 
m the developing history of the univeisity was 
the formation of a teaching faculty, the uni¬ 
versity professorate, by the federation act of 
1887 The crowning event is the act of 1906 
reorganizing the university on a comprehen¬ 
sive plan This measure, aheady foreshad¬ 
owed by the federation act of 1903, was re¬ 
el uned to meet a crisis in university education, 
arising from the advance of science. The 


Commissioners, upon whose recommendations 
the plan is based, did not protend to forecast 
and regulate the Tutuic, "We could do no 
more," they say, "than provide a home for 
culture and science, under the same academical 
roof, uniting them ns far as possible, yet leav¬ 
ing each in its way untrammclcd by the union," 
The federation of the Ontaiio Medical College 
for Women with tho umversiLy and the admis¬ 
sion of women to the examinations for the 
university degrees in medicine arc significant 
facta in recent development. It may he 
noted that women n,rc admitted to the arts 
faculties of nearly all tho Canadian universities 
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Naue; 

Date 

ov 

Foun- 

D VTION 

EkDow- 
MKNT AS 

III POUTED 
in mn 

Approx- 

IiCVTE 

Nuuntn 

OP 

Students 

University of ICuijq’a CoIIorg, 
Windflor, Nova Scotia 
University of New 11 runs wick, 
Fred crln la n, I'fmv Bruns¬ 
wick 

1700 

31-10,000 

25 

1BQO 

1 9,0G1 

150 

McGill University, Montreal, 
Quebec 

DhIIidiisid Cull gra nnd Uni¬ 
versity, HttUfnn, Novu. Sco- 
Ln 

1821 

2,074,501 

1500 

ISIS 

120,000 

a go 

University of ToronLo and 
University CoIIlro 

1B27 

3,700,000 

2500 

University of Ac culm College, 
WdIMg, Novu, gcoLin 

JB38 

211,070 

115 

University of Queon’a Col- 
K'Rc, Ivinas Ion, Onlniiu 

1811 

500,000 

BOO 

Unlvorally of Bishop’s Col- 
Icru, Lennow il|c, Q ucIipd 

miy 

102,018 

Cl 

Uimormiy or OUawn, QLln- 
wii, Ontario 

ISIS 


£00 

University of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Toronto 1 , 

1B52 

400,000 


Ln\id University* Quebec find 
Montreal < 

ias2 

None 

1300 

University of Mount Allison 
College, Non brims wink 

1S02 

120,000 

125 

Universal} or Maul (.aim, Wln- 

VlelSrfnUnlverBlty, Toronto, 

1877 

J 100,000 

401 

Ontario 1 , , , 

MoMnstcrUmverBily, Toron¬ 
to, Ontario , , , 

1BJ0 

-1B7.455 

i — 

lbB7 

000,000 

200 

UniversityqfSt Joseph's Col- 
Ld|| 0,bl Joseph, Ndw Bruns¬ 
wick 

1S(H 


200 

University of Alberta, Sltnlh- 
conn 

1000 


50 

University of fioskalchewAii, 
Rtuliih , , 

1007 

- 



1 Government, urnnl 

1 Pedum ltd w|tli Uni mini} or Toronto, 

1 Included in loLnl of University of Toronto 
‘Quebec BotiHnnxy, fin oaclcsinitical organization, defraya nil 
oxpciLso, 

» Acred of IniuL, 

The laLo&t estimates give 83,315,900 ns 
the endowment or Toronto University and 
$7,000,000 as the endowment or the federated 
university RcconL donations and bequests 
have brought the endowment of McGill Uni¬ 
versity, with inclusion of Macdonald College, 
up to 86,000,000. A T. S. 

For educational condition in Newfoundland, 
see Newfoundland, Education in- 
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CANON LAW ON EDUCATION. — The 
Canon Law, in the- sense in which that term is 
used in this article, is that body of law winch 
arose in the Middle Ages from cedes)astical 
legislation, derived its authority from the 
Church, and was enforced in the tribunals of 
the Church. It waa composed of tho enact¬ 
ments of local and of general councils, extra eta 
from the Fathers of the Church, rules nncl ordi¬ 
nances of individual bishops, and decretals of 
the Popes; the last Here by far the most im¬ 
portant of its constituents, as they were the 
decisions of the supreme pontiff on points of law 
niismg in cuses actually before ecclesiastical 
courts, and were embodied in dueetions to those 
before whom the cases were being heard In 
the Canon Law, as it was ultimately codified, 
all these laws derive their authority hom the 
fact that they were officially promulgated m 
tho thirteenth and fotii Leon ill centuries ns the 
authoritative body of law to he used m all 
□onrts. These official collections make up, 
together with the Deerchm of Gialian, winch 
appeared between 1140 and 1150 a d , what is 
known ns tho Corpus Juris Conomci In 
addition to this law, the jus commune of the 
Chuich, there was in every part of tho Church, 
especially befoie 1200 a d , much law enacted 
by local synods, holding good in the disLnct 
in which they were cn Acted and of force so far 
as they did not contravene tho jus commune 
This distinction ia necessary m staling the 
bearing of the Canon Law upon education, as 
there was always much local canon law bearing 
on the subject, though thcio was ULLle that be¬ 
longed to the general legislation or the Church, 
and none he foie the twelfth century 

The impoitnncc of a study of tire Canon Law 
for tlie liia torv of education can hardly be over¬ 
estimated For evciy educational institution 
from the elementary school to the university 
and evciy foim of instruction from tho AliC to 
astronomy and divinity was regulated by tho 
Canon Law. For nunily 1100 years, from the 
year 000 to 1700, the Chuich Comts had exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction ovei schools nnd scholuis, the 
Bcliool being icgnrddll A 1 ) An lid]unci of Dio 
Church (q v ), and the scholar and Ihnse who 
ministered to linn wen* a brunch of the great 
clerical profession, oi body of clciks (gr). 
The earliest legislation Tor education or ichoola 
to be found in the Canon Law nppears to he m 
the Sixth Council of Constantinople?, held m 
0S0. Canon 5 dnocls that pncsLs shall keep 
schools in towns (villas) nnd m villages (nass) 
and ][ any or the faithful wishes to commend his 
little ones to Llicm (the priests) to learn gram¬ 
mar (fri/enrs), they shall not refuse to take 
them, but Lhey shall not demand any fees for 
them or accept anything from them, except 
what their parents in their /cal for charity shall 
voluntarily offer This was an attempt, prob¬ 
ably piemalmc, to utilize the parochial clergy 
as fcchoolmasters and cHLabh.sli through them 
a system of Lee elementary schools in the rural 
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diatiiGta, Canon 4 of the Bamc Council apply- requirement wag made more stringent and cl¬ 
ing to the greater schools in the large towns fectivc by being particularized It was iiq\v 
provided that if any priest wanted to send his provided that, to prevent the opportunity of 
nephew (we may guess that tho word was orig- reading and becoming proficient being denied 
inally son) or other relation to school in tho to the poor, who could not be assisted by their 
churches of saints (i e. the seculat cathedrals or parents' means, a competent benefice should be 
collegiate churches) or in the monasteries, " tho given in overy cathedral church to a master to 
government of which is committed to us, wo teach the clerks of the chuieh and poor scholars 
give them leave to do so.” The Sixth Council gratis; while at the aaino timo the taking of fees 
or Constantinople was accepted by Pope Adrian for granting licenses tD teach was forbidden. 

aa ecumenical, and thcrefoie an thou tut ivc. Alexander III m a rescript (c, 1160), said to be 
These Canons nave been usually attributed to addressed (ibid , 2, 3) to the Bishop of Win- 
Charlemagnc and Theodulph of Oilcans, from Chester, but winch, as it speaks of the Gnllia 
their appearance among their Capitularies in Church, seems mote likely intended for tho 
771 ami 797, but were of course only revived Archbishop of Victme, reiterateB the last order 
by them As usual, the law only crystallized oil the giound " Ficcly (gi atis) ye have received, 
and extended practice For, long befoie this, ficely give," and directs that if nnywliero 
at least in Franco and England, the bishops masters have not been appointed beenuse of 
(seo Bishops 1 Schools) had assumed the eon- the demand of fees, proper persona shall be 
trol and furnished the supply of schools. The appointed nt once If this was really addressed 
Council of Aix, in 789, under tho influence of to a Bishop of Winchester, it may be the result 
Alenin and Charlemagne, ordered that boys' of the appeal in the case of Fantosme n. Jckcll, 
schools should be kept in evory monastery and referred to the Pope by John of Salisbury {Hist. 
bishop's see, to teach the psalms, singing, arith- Winchester College , p 37). 

metic, and grammar, and Catholic books well In the next Latcran Council in 1215 Inno- 
corrected should be kopt, but the boys should cent III added to tho requiiement of a master 
not be allowed to spoil them eithei in. reading ff m the faculty of grammar,in every cathe- 
or writing, and d gospels, psalters, or missaks drnl, a similar requirement in every church 
were wanted, grown-up men should be cm- whose means allowed it, the irmstcr to be ap- 
ploycd to wnto them, A later council, pointed by the Chapter, and also m every 
assembled at the same place m 813, closed the mother clmrch a theological school Houorius 
monastic schools to oxterns, if they had ever III, m 1210, in highly rhetoiical language, 
been opened, decreeing, "No schools shall be repeated tho lost decree, and, to prevent the 
kept in monasteries except for ohlntes." So scarcity of musters being alleged ns nn excuse, 
that when the injunction of 7SG was icpcatcd dncctcd that teachable persona should be sent 
at the second Council oC Chalons it was confined ta n university to be trained up foi the purpose, 
ta bishops' sees "It is desirable that, aa the so that they might shine in God’s church like 
Lord Emperor ordered, they should establish stais in heaven; and Lliat students should for 
churches in which the scholastic learning and five years receive tho profits of their canonries 
the proofs of holy scriptmo should be learnt." and livings ns if they weie resident It does 
In 826, a General Council, under Pope Eu^miius not seem to luive been nccessniy to repeat these 
II, treated the provision of schools by bishops injunctions again Grammar and theology 
as a matter of couise, and complaining that were well provided for But in 1311 we find 
"of some places we are informed that neither Clement V nt the Council of Vienne insisting 
masters are kept nor any care taken for a on the necessity of having for bishops and mis- 
grammar school (studio lilferarum)” decreed, flionaries men learned in cveiy language, par- 
"ThcreroTC let all care and diligence be exhibited tieulurly those used by infidels. So he ordered 
by all bishops and Llicir subjects and in other that at Faria for France, Oxford for England, 
places where necessary, that masters and teach- Scotland, Iielnnd, and Wales, Bologna for Italy, 
ers shall be established to teach assiduously and Salamanca for Spain, the universities should 
grammar schools and the principles of the libeinl provide tcnchcis in Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee 
arta, because in them especially God's com- to tench and trnnslatc books into those law- 
maiuls arc made clear and explained" The guages, and that funds should be found by con- 
council under Pope Leo IV in 855, treating of tributions from prelates, monasteries, chapters, 
schools ,f of human as well ns divine learning, ,J and collegiate churches, For some yenrs this 
confirmed this, and lcdnactcd it, because “by was actually cmned out, At tho same council 
long intermission many of God's churches had (Clem m, t 10, c, I), at the end of a long 
been invaded by lgnoiancc of the faith and a statute as to the disorders of monks in dress, 
complete want of learning." A council at conduct, and worldlincss, especially m abandan- 
Hornc held by Grcgoiy VII m 1078 contained mg their conventual Jifo " to wnntlcr at large in 
a chapter headed "That all bishops shall the com ts of pnncca and magnates,” an attempt 
cause the art oT grammar (nrtes htteiarum) to was made to introduce learning into the monas- 
bc taught m Lheii chuichcs," Almost exactly tcrios, by piovidmg Llmfc in every monastery 
a century later, in the Lateian Council of 1170 whose means were sufficient, a fit master should 
(Decrelaies Greg , 7A r , tom, V , til, dc Magiatris) , the be kept to ins true t the monks in the primitive 
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sciences, i c, grainmai and rhetoric Pope 
lJjiiediefc XII took this question up, aiul m 
i J35 made elaborate constitutions foi tlic Uone- 
dictino monks, which worn followed by similar 
constitutions for tho Augustiman or regular 
canons, prmulmg not only for a grammar 
master in the moimsLcrica, but foi sending a 
ccitarn prupoition of tho monks of each monas¬ 
tery to tho univciMty The Canon Law, the 
Co? pin Juris Canamci l scema to have been 
crystallised at this timo mid censed to grow, 
one canon only of Benedict's two successors 
Clement VI nnd Urban V, being incorporated 
in the Exlrava pontes, or extra genes The schism 
in the Papacy, no single Pope being lccognizcd 
by the whole of Christendom, accounts foi this. 
But education was still governed by Canon Law 
Tho Pope's sanction was still requned for the 
establishment of univciartics or colleges All 
attempt was made in England in M10 in tho 
Gloucester School case to bring ginmmur schools 
under tho cognisance of tho Common Law, But 
it fmlcd, the judges holding that schools and 
education woie n spiiitunl mallei, foi tho 
ecclesiastical courts only, 

Even after tho Reformation, when the 
Canon Law was repudiated and its study at the 
univoisities forbidden, it flLill governed educa¬ 
tional institutions. The Canons of 1603 con- 
tained provisions with lcgard to schools and 
schoolmasters Not till the time af Lord Coko 
was it held that umvciaity colleges, though 
composed of ecclesiastical peisons, were lay 
corporations amenable to the Common Law. 
Not till after tho Revolution of 1GBS did a 
series of decisions of the couits emancipate tho 
lower branches of education fiom ecclesiastical 
control. Grammar schools still remained sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of the H Ordinary ,r until 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1809 enabled the 
Commissioners under that Act by scheme to 
abolish it, A. F L, 

See Benefit of Cleiigyj Bishops' Schools; 
Cathedral Schools, Church and Educa¬ 
tion; Middle AaPJb, Education in 

CANON LAW, TEACHING OF,—Tho 
teaching of Canon Law may be divided into 
two periods, marked by tho appearance of Gra- 
tian'a DccreUun between 1141 and 1150, With 
that woik began the systematic and scientific 
study and teaching of Canon Law Somo 
study of this subject had always been a practical 
necessity for the clergy in their adniimstiation 
of the diocesan mstilulions nnd in the euro of 
aouls, Foi the Canon Law was not only public. 
ot constitutional law, but also a sorb of criminal 
law administered in the ordinaly penitential 
discipline of the Church In the East, how¬ 
ever, during tho patristic period, the great 
councils dealt chiefly with theological and con¬ 
stitutional oucations. Though many of their 
enactments became imperial laws, neither they 
noi the works that appealed on the penitential 
discipline seem to have given rise to any sys¬ 


tematic study or teaching, In tlic subsequent 
development of the Eastern churches the rela¬ 
tion of the Church and Lite Slntc prevented 
an independent treatment of ecclesiastical law. 
In tho West tlio course of development of 
Canon Law wna di Anient A multitude of 
local synods elaborated the penitential disci¬ 
pline and endeavored to adapt the Church to 
the changed aocial condition of the new king¬ 
doms The Church lived according to Roman 
Law in the midst of the conflicting Barbarian 
codes, and tins independent position of the 
Church nnd its law was developed as it became 
more nnd more the international organization 
of Western Christendom Wo therefore find 
a tendency oven at the beginning of the sixth 
century to make collodions of canons of coun¬ 
cils and papal decretals, of winch by far the 
most important was that of the monk Diony¬ 
sius Exiguus, before 520 Other collections 
Boon appeared, among them the Cayitula of 
Martin of Braga in 572, and llio Collccho 
Havana asciibcdto Isidore of Seville (d, 03G) 
(qo )- The next step may bo marked by Llio 
revised code of Dionysius presented by Pope 
Hadrian to Clmiles tho Great in 772, which was 
adopted for the Frankish Church rvt Lho Council 
of Frankfort in 802, A body of Canon Law 
came into circulation in ibis way which might 
serve ns a basis for fill tlicr developments, and 
which was itself carefully studied and even 
glossed, To it should be added the Pscutlo- 
Isidorcnn deereUls, nbouL a.d. 847, which after 
some use in the ninth contury drop from Sight 
as important factors in ecclesiastical law, to 
conic forward in the later development of tho 
occlcsinsticnl constitution, 

There met this stream or Canon Law founded 
upon concilia! enactments and dccrcLals an¬ 
other stream founded directly upon the peni¬ 
tential discipline, nnd of prwaLc origin This 
appears to have arisen in the monastic ally or¬ 
ganized Irish Church, ami to have been earned 
to the Continent by the wandering Iiish monks, 
the Scoti jm'cQTiJianleSi of whom Columban 
(cl. G15) {q.v.) was llm best representative 
This waa embodied m pcnitenlinls, or handbooks 
prepared for tho use of the elerpry m administer¬ 
ing penance, and containing hats of sins with 
appro pi late penalties, These hooks had no 
official authority, and owed their reception to tho 
reputation of their authoia, real or reputed, 
Among these books tho pcmlcntini of Theo¬ 
dore of Canterbury, in its various forms, seems 
to have been the most famous, but there were 
also widely used pciutciitials by, or attributed 
to, Bede, Egbert of York, Ilalitgnr of Cnmbray, 
and Ilhabanus Maurus. In time almost every 
diocese Iind its own penitential, which was 
studied by the diocesan clergy aa a part of 
tlicir necessary training for their office. 

These two lines of development may be said 
to have joined in the collection of Itogino of 
Prum, Libri duo dc synodalibus enuais d dia- 
ciplinis ecclesiastic^ a.d. 906, a work of great 
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practical utility, summing up the actual law 
ns it then existed and giving an impetus to new 
study, Dining tlio no\t 200 yeans the system¬ 
atic arrangement of the inaterinl was followed, 
and several important collections appealed, 
e (j. tho works of Bmchard of Worms, between 
1012 and 1023, Anselm of Lucca (d. 1086), 
Deusdedit, about 1090, and Ivo of Char tics 
(d 1117). During this period we have no 
information n? to methods of instruction in 
Canon Law Tho clergy must have used these 
or similar books, especially the pomtentials, 
and were expected to be familiar with them 
Bui thoie is no trace of systematic in&truclinn 
Canon Law had not yet become a scientific 
sLudy, and there worn no institutions whcic it 
could have been taught as such Students thero 
were of Canon Law, but the whole subject was 
in the prescient]fie stage 
In the course of the twelfth century a revolu¬ 
tion took place in the teaching of Canon Law, 
ns, indeed, of nil other branches of knowledge, 
and it became one of the principal subjects taught 
at Bologna and later at all universities In 
addition to the general intellectual lovivnl of the 
twelfth century, which had made itself felt 
first at Bologna and Paris, there were sevcinl 
causes for the change that came over the study 
and teaching of Canon Law, There was, m the 
first place, tha revival of a scientific study of 
Roman Law, whereby under the lead of Irnerins 
(gu.) and hia followers that law became the 
leading subject studied at Bologna There 
lmd nevci been a time when Homan Law had 
not been studied nnd taught to some extent, 
and since tho latter pait of tho ninth century ita 
connection with Canon Law was constant 
Secondly, there was the new dialectical method 
used by Abelard (g u ) in Ins £ic el Non, with 
its fascinating task of balancing and reconciling 
conflicting authorities, the method first em¬ 
ployed in the new teaching of Canon Law. 
Thirdly, there was the new interest given to tlio 
study of Canon Law by the great development 
of the constitutional and legal sides of the 
Church in the great strugglo which had been 
lnnugurated by Hildebrand nnd brought to a 
preliminary triumph in tho Concordat of Worms 
in 1123 The work with which the new method 
was introduced was the production of a monk 
of the Convent of St Felix at BoLogna, Grattan 
by name, who appears to have taught Canon 
Law and to have published, between 1141 and 
1150, his Concoidia Discordanlium Canonum , 
latci known as the Decrelum The importance 
of the work was that it introduced a method 
of handling the great mass of Canon Law which 
lmd giowii lip, of ridding it by a dialectical 
method of its innumerable contradictions, and 
building up from it a consistent body of legal 
doctrine Teaching Canon Law was now 
possible as a scientific pursuit. Tho reform 
Gratinn introduced was due to his careful dis¬ 
tinction as to the force of canons uud other 
legal material, based upon the authority of tho 


councils in which they were i eapectively enoctcd 
and the dnLe at which they were issued, and 
wliul is more important for the ndvanuo in 
method of teaching, to the thoroughgoing em¬ 
ployment or the .scholastic method of logical 
distinctions The effect of the work was in¬ 
stantaneous, Although the Decrelum never 
became nuthoiitfttivc in courts of law, and the 
force of a citation was mcicly that or the cita¬ 
tion in Hs original form, yet the book v as hardly 
the less influential, for it became at once tho 
recognized textbook, displacing all uvula, nnd 
for a time serving as the sole basis of instruc¬ 
tion in the flame way blmt the almost exactly 
contemporaneous /Sentences of Peter Lombmd 
became the basis of instruction in theology 
Tho relation between these books was tliciefore 
well expressed in the fable thnt these two 
natives of Lombaidy were twill brothers 

The mcLliod of teaching Canon Law became 
at once that wluch had been inaugurated in the 
University of Bologna in teaching Civil Law, 
that of gLossing There was Hus difference 
the text of the Pandects was itself authoritative; 
the Dec) Hum was at once a text, not always 
authoritative, and a gloss upon that text We 
have therefore in the woik of Die glossators, 
who begin even m Grattan's tune, an advance 
in the interpretation of the law, not always in 
exact accordance with Glutton's theories, The 
first of these glossators wns Paneapalea, some of 
whose glo^sca, mjuked na Paleac , lmvc been 
incorporated in the text of the Decrelum He 
was followed by a host of other teachcis, 
several of whose svmmae have been published, 
among them MagisLer IloUmlua, at once a 
pupil of Abelard and of Gratinn, and afterwards 
Pope Alexander III, the first of the long line of 
great lawyer popes, Mngislci Rulinus, Stephen 
of Torn nay, and still otliei s, B mu anus (d, 1197) 
was the fiisb Doctor lUnusguc juris. 

The next development in Canon Law arose 
out of the study begun by Grntian'a work, 
The leaders of tho Churclj for moie than a cen- 
tuiy were either professors of Canon Law or 
students of that science, and several, holding 
pontificates or i datively long periods, produced 
a muss of legislation which rapidly antiquated 
the collection of Gratinn, though conceived ill 
his spirit. These great legislators were Alex¬ 
ander III (1150-1181), Innocent III (1108- 
121 (1), Ilonoriua III (1216-1227), Gregory IX 
(1227-1241), nnd Innocent IV (1243-1254), who 
wn^ one of the gicatcst canonists of the Church 
Theic wci o also held three gieat councils, the 
Latoran Councils of 1170 and 1215, intro¬ 
ducing throughgoing reforms in the adminis¬ 
tration and law of the Church, and the Council 
of Lyons, a n. 1245. This became, theicforc, a 
period of new compilations of which the most 
important, the Quinque compilations* antiques, 
have been published (ed. by Fnedberg, Leipzig, 
1SS2). They weio all arranged afLer a new 
system devised by the author of the first com¬ 
pilation, Bernhard of Fnvia, who arranged hia 
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mute rial, not under tlic logical divisions of a 
legal system, but under five geneial heads, ac¬ 
cording to the vcisc, Judex, judicium,clcru&, can- 
nubia, enman, with the canons and decretals 
under various titles. In lliia fiist compilation 
were gathered the decretals oF the popes since 
1139 and the canons of Lhe councils. The first 
official compilation was one of the five, known as 
Tertia, made at the command of Innocent III 
by Petrus Colli vaemus in 1210, and sent to the 
Umveisity of Bologna, aa the great legal uni¬ 
versity of the Church, that it might be used 
lain injudicus quam in scholis Thenceforward 
the teachers of Canon Law commented upon 
the decretals in this new collection along with 
the Deere him, and a distinction be tween Ordinary 
and Extraordinaiy lectures was built up similar 
to that which had become established in Civil 
Law between the portions of the Pandects 
known ns the Digestum Veins , the Infortiatum, 
and the Dige&lum Novum, AnofcJici compila¬ 
tion, the Quinta, was sent by Honorius III in 
1226 to the canonist Tancied who had been 
made? Archdeacon of JJolagria, the official who 
since 1219 hml taken tho leading part in the 
confeiring of dcgiccs at Bologna and so acted 
in place of Chftjicclloi, and also to the Univer¬ 
sity of Pans, which had been rapidly foigmg to 
the front The Inst step in this development 
took piece m 1234, when Gregory IX sent to 
these two univcisilica his great collection drawn, 
up by the clistinguisliecl canonist, Haymimd 
of Pennaforte, and designed to bo. of exclusive 
authority In this collection we have for the 
fust Lime a code similar to the Codex of Jus¬ 
tinian, a complete collection or laws of general 
authority comprising all the law up to the date 
of issue fchftt was to ictaiii its force. This code, 
known aa the Dccrctalcs Oregani IX, was to 
servo as the authoritative text not only in 
courts but in schools (BoZenfe? ig\lui t ut hoc 
tantum coinpilatioiio univcrsi utanlur m judi- 
cris et in scholis, distnchus prohibenles, tie 
qitis pracsurtiat aham facere absque audoritale 
sadii (ipodolicctc s peciali, Bullar. Tain* III, p 
4S5 ) But this will understood as not displac¬ 
ing the Decretum of Gratitm as the basis of in¬ 
struction as well, for on the Deerdum the moio 
important lectures, Lhe Ordinary, were Jong 
after still delivered Two subsequent collec¬ 
tions were officially piomulgated, the Liber 
Serins, compiled under Banifaco VIII and pub¬ 
lished in tho same way as tho Dccictals of 
Gicgoiy IX, and the ComlihUiones Clemenlis , 
oi Ctcmcnlma, of Clement V, published in 
1317 by John XXII, nfloi the death oT Clement 
at Avignon. To tlicso wcie ndded two un¬ 
official collections, the Dxlruvaganlcs Johamus 
XXII and the Exlravagantcs communes, decic- 
tnlg which, because of their general use in um- 
veisibes as tlie basis of lectures, wore brought 
together for convenience 

The method of treating these official collec¬ 
tions, fcho genesis of which 1ms been stated, 
was that of glossing or commenting upon the 


text. Tho teacher read a portion of the text, 
analyzed it, pointed out the significance of tho 
legal principles involved, and showed llicir 
application. The task which (Jr a linn lmd set 
the toucher of treating the whole mass of law 
so as to effect lhe reconciliation of inconsisten¬ 
cies by means of distinctions fell mto the back¬ 
ground The aim now wag to nseerLiun the 
exact meaning and implication of each state¬ 
ment, To this no little assistance was di awn 
fiom the Civil Law Tho contrast between 
the two methods can be sepn at a glance by 
comparing such a work as the Summa nf Jlos- 
tiensis with the Stmiwrn of ILufinus, the former 
based upon the DccLetals, the latter upon Grti- 
tlnn Tho new method wns earned to tho 
highest pitch of refinement by the great Canon¬ 
ists, the first who composed ft commentary or 
Appq?-fiiusto the five books of the Decretals being 
no one less Limn Simbaldiis Flisciis, or Innocent 
IV, who wrote his Cot/imcnlan'a %n quinquc 
libroa decrctahwn, one of the best ever wntlcn, 
about tho time he held the Council of Lyons, 
a.d. 1253. The uurnbei of the corn men tutors 
is legion. One of the most imp oi taut wag lien- 
ricus do Segusio (d. 1271), Inter known aa 
IJostionsis, having become Bishop of Osim, 
jEgidius Fuscanua (d. 12S9) was the fust 
layman to teach Canon Law willi distinction, 
bub what is of jnoio importance for tho his¬ 
tory of the teaching of Canon Imw at Bologna 
waa the honor paid to hia memory and later to 
all the other toaoheis of Canon Law in Bologna, 
of burial with the same honors as Lhe Doctors 
of Civil Law, for bcfoic his death there had been 
some disparity between the Canonists and 
Legists. Pioininout as teachers were AVllhelnuig 
Dm antis, Guido dc Baytio, known as the Arch¬ 
deacon, because bolding thnt nasi lion at 
Bologna, appointed by the city prolissoi uf the 
Decretum, with a special salary. Johannes 
Anclrea, ** foils cl tuba juris canonyci ' J (il, 1314), 
and many others, nil at Bologna. Among the 
later canonists were Nicolaus do Tudosclu 
(d 14*13), known ns Piinoi mil amis fiom Ins 
diocese, Palermo, and Johannes Tui reel cumin 
(d 14G6) But the lisL of teachers of the first 
rank is very long, for there wna no more profit¬ 
ably employment for legal talent tlmn inactive 
in the ccclcMnsticnl courts, where important 
cases wcie constantly being tried, tmd no more 
promising ground for rapid advance in prefer¬ 
ment than n reputation for canonical learning, 
For this reason the aLudy of Canon 1 aw was 
carried on more industriously than even that 
of theology, for tlie proficient in theology 
obtained little advantage in the sluipglc for 
ecclesiastical patronage Tho pfliish pnt?st 
needed little theological training, and obtained 
even less. The cedesmaticnl lawyer held flic 
key to a)) the high offices. 

The University of Bologna sot the example 
to he followed by the other institutions in the 
method of teaching, In the first place, the in¬ 
struction was divided into two groups of Icsc- 
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turcs, the OidLnaiy, or the moro important, and 
the Extraordinary. The Ordinary covered at 
Bologna was very probably at first the Dm elum, 
but afterwards lb came to cover the Dcciotals 
of Gregory IX. The Exfcraordinaiy covcicd 
the Liber Sextus, the Clementina, and the 
Exlrauagantes Tne division between the two 
groups became less important than in the Civil 
Law because of the great difference m extent 
between the two groups, and Oidinary subjects 
were necessarily treated in Extinoidmary 
lectures At Pans the division was also some¬ 
what uncertain The principal difference be¬ 
tween the two classes of lceturoa, apart from 
subject matter, was that the Ordinary lectures 
could bo delivered only by tlio doctois or nrn- 
gistcrg (the names arc synonymous) and ill the 
morning hours, but the Extraordinary lectures 
might be delivered by advanced scholars as a 
part of their training for the doctoiate, and 
were in any case dclivcicd in the afternoon. 
The Ordinary lectures were formal and covered 
long passages, but the Extraordinary lectures 
were frequently in the form of discussions of 
special points, were leas formal, and admitted 
questioning on the part of both instructor and 
student 

In teaching Canon Law tho importance of tho 
glosa was hardly less important than in teaching 
Civil Law. Tho gloss a ordmaria to tho Deere- 
turn was composed by Johannes Tcutonicus in 
1215, and had tho aelvantago of giving a sum¬ 
mary of all tho best opinion on the text to that 
date. This glosa was henceforward aopiod with 
the text and used both in the lectures and in 
tho courts. In this way the lecturo room was 
kept in touch with the piactical application of 
the law The disadvantage was that the com¬ 
ment of the fccnchci was upon the gloss even 
moro Ilian upon tlio original text, a failing which 
charqc tori zed the teaching or the Civil Law 
even moro when a glossa ardimria to that had 
been composed by Accursius in 1200 Gfossao 
woro also provided for the official collections 
of decretals, which acquired recognition in tlio 
schools and courts aa having a sort of authority 
as glossae ordinanac They in turn were sub¬ 
jected to the same Usd in lectures ns tlio basis of 
instruction Theso glossae do not appear m 
the modern editions of the Canon Law, of 
which fclio best is that of Fricdberg, Leipzig, 
1879-1881. Tho last edition with the glossae 
such as was used in instruction throughout 
the Mitldlo Ages was that published at Lyons 
in 1G71 

Up to the time of the Reformation the center 
or the study of Canon Law was undoubtedly 
Italy, and the University of Bologna was the 
fountainhead In the sixteenth century tho 
lend was taken by France, and Paris and Tou¬ 
louse became more prominent than Bologna. A 
little. Inter Germany began to taka a new inter¬ 
est in the subject, At the Reformed and 
Protestant universities generally, in the cen¬ 
turies following the Reformation, the study of 


Canon Law undoubtedly fell off The study or 
the Civil Law, however, flourished because of 
the official introduction of the Roman Law on 
the basis of the fiction that the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German people was the con¬ 
tinuation of the Roman Empire of Constantine 
and Justinian With this largo paits of the 
Canon Law had become closely connected 
especially in mat tel a treating of him rings and 
in the civil piocosses of the courts, the laltei a 
matter in which the Canon Law fa loo cl m closer 
connection with the German practice or the 
courts than did the Civil Law. Thus in spile 
of tlio repudiation of the Canon Law by the 
Reformeis (c/. Luther's burning the Book of 
tiio Decretals along with the Pope's Bull Dee, 
10 , 1520), the Canon Law so fur ns it did not 
touch tile lneiarchicnl system mid the doctrines 
of the Church continued to be taught in the 
legal faculties of the German mnvcieities 
under non-Roman control In the Roman 
Catholic institutions attention continued to be 
given, the subject was indispensable, but there 
weto no longer the same bnlliant prospects 
open to tho canonist. 

On account of the importance of Canon Law 
for the scientific and lustoilcul study of many 
legal topics, it is still studied in the umversiLies 
oT continental Europe, and of oLher countiics 
where the Roman and tho Canon lavs have 
been subsidiary laws. Every term courses are 
announced in the legal faculties of the huger 
of these universities on tho Canon Law as a 
whole and upon special topics It is due lo 
this interest tlmb new textbooks constantly 
appear in French, Geiman, Italian f and Latin, 
and the liveliest interest ia taken in all topics 
connected with its history. Tims some or the 
best texLbooks have been written by Trotes- 
tunts, eg, Richter and Fncdbcig, and the 
Btundmd edition of the Corj)v& i funs Canonici 
is by Fncdbcig, and the eminent historian of 
French law, Esmcin, has written ll mastcily 
work on Mariage en dioit canoniqvc Canon 
Law is also studied in all seminaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church fia uil essential part of 
the professional training of the clcigy. In 
English-speaking countries tho professional 
sLudy nncl teaching of the Canon Law has al¬ 
most disappeal ed among Protestants, even 
■where, ns in tho case of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, a very Inigo part of the ceclcsiasLical 
law of tho various blanches of tlint communion 
is dellyed fiom tho Canon Law. Tina is due 
largely to the attitude taken by Henry VIII 
toward the Can on Law., He nboli&hccl its 
study nb the universities in 1535, encouraging 
Roman or Civil Law in its place, Though 
Canon Law remained in lorco in England tiller 
the breach with Rome, it did so only so far ns it 
did not contravene the King's prerogative, a 
very vague term, or the atntutos of the realm, 
This was further limited by the u ml era Landing 
that only so much was to retain the force of 
law as could be shown to havo been observed in 
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England prior to the breach with Home, The 
fiction wa? invented that the Canon Law had 
noyer been binding in England propno vigore. 
but had been lcceivccl by the English people and 
only in pints Aboitiyc attempts weic made 
in Lho sixteenth century to revise the law, but 
with judges violently opposed to the Canon Law 
on religious grounds and accepting tho pre¬ 
ambles ta Henry's statutes aa historical truth, 
much of tho law was set aside by judicial inter¬ 
pretation. Still there was enough to warrant 
serious study, if only in tho matter of wills and 
marriage. Yet here a body of law, known ns 
the King's Law ecclesiastical had grown up, 
and much study of the decretals would have 
been regarded as antiquarian research savoring 
of popery, eg< AylifiVs Paragon, To this 
condition should bo added as a cause for tho 
disappearance of tho teaching of Canon Law 
the disappearance of all legal professorial teach¬ 
ing, for until recently law was read entirely m 
clmmbois Them have not yet appeared, so 
far as can he ascertained, any courses in Canon 
Law in England, and the study has been con¬ 
fined to the students of history largely. In theo¬ 
logical saniiiiunes of the Anglican Communion, 
the study has been revived to a slight degree, 
especially in th-c United States In American 
universities some courses have been announced 
in connection with tho study of Medieval and 
Church J-Iistory, ns at Harvard by Professor 
E Emerton The writer has also lectured ab 
Ilarvaid on Canon Law There arc at present 
na courses now being given in the subject so far 
ns oan bo discovmcd. In the Jaw schools 
Of America, Canon Law fares even worse than 
the Civil or Roman Law. In these schools, in 
epito of their great advance in methods of teach¬ 
ing English and American Law, a subject bo 
elightly connected with actual praafcica of law 
has obtained no leeogmticm. 

Tho literaturo bearing on tho teaching of 
Canon Law is scanty and fragmentary. In 
addition to the textbooks of Canon Law, of 
which aomo of the mosb important are those 
of Schulte, Fnedberg Richter. Vering, yon 
Scherer, and Walter, all of which con tain. Inigo 
sections devoted to tho history of the science, 
the following works may be consulted, but thn 
list is merely suggestive. Thcro is ns yet no 
history of the Teaching of Canon Law. But 
in addition to the works cited much information 
may be obtained from the histories of univer¬ 
sities in Europe m tho Middle Ages, such ns 
those of Raahdall, Denifle, and Ifaufmann. 
The modern method of instruction has taken the 
form of systems of Canon Law corresponding 
to the elements of jurisprudence which have 
been popular in all Countries, or to tho Pandeo- 
lenrechl of tho Germans Among tho moro 
notable taxtbooks m ubg at present aro those of 
Frieclberg, Richter, Vering, and Devoti, More 
elaborate treatises have appeared by Hinschina, 
von Schcror, and Phillips, which, although 
planned upon the form of a textbook, aro very 


elaborate and profound treatises in several 
volumes, J, c. A., Jr. 
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CANTOR —See Precentor; also, Cathe¬ 
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CAPE COLONY, EDUCATION IN'. — Seo 

South Africa, Education in. 

CAPELLA, MARTIANUS MINERS FELIX. 
— Flourished m North Africa probably in tho 
lato fourth and enrly fifth ChrisLinn century; 
though some lmvc plncccl him a century earlier. 
Ho was a lawyer, possibly also a loaclicr, but 
little is known of lum personally Ho lives as 
the anti)or of & curious nllcgoncal iTcntJUD on the 
Seven Liberal Arts, entitled He Nu-plna Philo - 
logiae cl Meicum {Concerning the. Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury) This work consists 
of 9 books, the first, 2 of which contain the 
allegory of the marriage, which takes plnco 
before the assembly of all the gods of Latm 
mythology. Apollo presents as girts Lo the 
bride seven maidservants, the seven arts, Gram¬ 
mar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic. 
Astronomy, nntl Music, Aa each maid is led 
forward she relates her parentage and expounds 
the subs Inn co of her aria. These Bpcechea 
constitute the last 7 bookB of tho treatise, 
Tho entire work ia extremely pedantic, formal, 
and involved; the allegorical parts fantastic, 
the expository ones extremely tasteless and 
clumsy, Hut the treatise forms on encyclo¬ 
pedia of tho various subjects, displays much 
learning, and served as text on tho entire ran go 
of culture ns known during the Muldlo Ages. 
The book on astronomy clearly foreshadows the 
heliocentric theory of the universe, but Us 
significance to the Middle Ages was as a con¬ 
venient summary of the past With Boe¬ 
thius representing logic, and DonntUB and 
Priacian gmmmnT, Capelin completed tho 
authoritative curriculum of tho Middle Ages; 
though objection was often raised to the Mar¬ 
riage of Philology arid ilfcrcury aa being tho 
work of a pagan. 
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CAPITAL UNIVERSITY AND THEOLOG¬ 
ICAL SEMINARY, COLUMBUS, OHIO — 

The university wag established in 1850 to pio- 
vidc academic preparation for the seminary 
which had been founded in 1830 by tho Evangel¬ 
ical Lutharan Joint Synod of Ohio and other 
states. Classical and scientific courses leading 
up to the appropriate degrees are offered, 
A two years' department preparatory to the col¬ 
lege is also maintained, to which students who 
have completed the eighth grade of n common 
school are admitted. A three yeara' course ia 
given in the theological seminary, in which both 
German and English are used in instruction, 
There is a faculty of 11 professors 

CAPS AND GOWNS — See Academy 

Costume. 

CARBON DIOXIDE, — Sec Ain of Tin: 

Schoolroom. 

CARDAN. — Girolamo Cardano (Latin, Hier¬ 
onymus Carclanus, English, Jerome Cardan), 
was one of the foroinosb algebraists of the 
sixteenth century lie was born at Pavia in 
1501, and died at Romo in 1570 lie was pia- 
fesaor of mathematics at Bologna and at Padua. 
Of liis numerous works tho mo&L important is 
the Ai'tf Magna , first published at Nlirnbcig 
in 1545. (Sob Algebra ) In this ia contained 
the first printed solution of the cubic equation, 
a solution that lie accms to have obtained fiom 
Tartaglin (gw) mulct pledge of secrecy, but the 
proof of which he claims to lmvc supplied. 
Tho solution usually goca by the name of 
,f Cardan's method." D. E, S. 

CAREW, RICHARD (1555-1620), — An 
English scholar who was educated at Oxfoid, a 
country gentleman, Justice of the Peace, mem¬ 
ber of Parliament for Saltask,translator of paifc 
of Tasso, and wiitor of an antiquarian book on 
Cornwall, 1002 Educationally Carew is im¬ 
portant as tho translator (1594) under the title 
of The Examination of Men’s lVhlsof the Span¬ 
iard Juail IIuATtc's JSmmen de Ingenios pm a 
las Ciencias (1557) (see IIuahte, Juan), a 
book advocating the education of youth in 
Qccordnnco with the mental characteristics 
which they showed before and during the time 
af instruction, thus ically the pioneer of educa¬ 
tional psychology Cmow aho wrote a short 
but valuable essay on The True and Ready 
Way lo Learn the Latino Tongue, expies&ad 
in an Answer lo a Quen {query) t whether the 
ordinary way of teaching Lahne by the Rules of 


Grammar , be the best Way Jot Youths to Learn 
iL This was reprinted by Samuel Ilartlib m 
1054, along with the views on tho same subject 
of Eilhardus Lubmus, the Gorman, and Mon¬ 
taigne, the Frenchman Carew gives an ac¬ 
count of his own education lie spent at 
school 9 oi 10 years over tho rules of Lily’s 
Grammar For 3 years he was at Oxford, and 
3 further years at the Middle Temple. IIo 
then traveled in Poland and Sweden, and had 
to attempt to use the Latin language qs tho 
medium of communication, and found his 
grammar ti aining fuil him. lie then went into 
Franco, and m three quarters of a ycai learned 
more French than he had learned Latin m 13 
years. He thence argued that Latm should bo 
taught by " usual talking and much reading 
and writing,” He maintains that the rules of 
grammar rinse from the common practice of 
speech, and not yicc vevflci. Finally, lie anys 
” I hold ifc likewise very necessity for every 
teacher to be na diligent 111 observing the ex¬ 
ceeding different nature of all their scholars, 
according to the dispositions of then person 
and age, rathei than according to their common 
rules, for some can learn the same thing better 
at 7 than otheis at 14, mid yet those at the 
14 years' end will many Limes overturn and 
outgo the fiamo persons, who so much outwent 
them befoLC " F. W 

CARIES. — Sec Teeth, Ply an: ne of. 

CARLETON COLLEGE, FARMINGTON, 
MO. — A coeducational institution founded ii\ 
1854 na an academy. It is now under tho 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Preparatory, academic, collegiate, and musical 
departments aie maintained, though the work 
given is chiefly preparatoiy. Degrees arc 
confcried. 

CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
MINN — A coeducational institution founded 
as Noi’fchfickl College, which received ith first 
class in 1870 The fust tiustecs, nominated in 
I860 by the State Association of Congregational 
Churches, adopted articles of mcorpoiation and 
became a self-pcipetuating body of 24 mem¬ 
bers, free from denominational control; each 
trustee serves 4 years A preparatoiy school 
was opened in 1S07 and discontinued in 1906, 
Upon the location of tho college in Noithficld. 
its eitimia gave $20,000, and the Congregational 
churches of the state Si0,000, toward the 
establishment of a ,f Founder's Fund 11 Tho 
college is one of 23 institutions fostered 
by the Congicgatioiinl Educational Society. 
In recognition of the first large donation, 
550,000 from Air. William Cnvleton of Charles¬ 
town, hi ass, the name was changed to Carle- 
ton College, Jan. 16, 1872 Othei gifts 

foimcd the nucleus of the General Endowment 
Fund, including S50,000 from Di D. IC Pear¬ 
sons of Chicago The InrgcsL Single gift 1ms 
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been SlOOjOOO from Mi William II Laird of 
Winona, m 1905 The college is cndcnvoimg 
to complete an endowment of $500,000 
Carfoton College is one of tlic instituljons 
originally accepted by tho Carnegie Eouiuln- 
tiQji for tho Advancement of Teaching (g u ). 
Besides the usual under giaduntc courses, 
admission to winch is by examination or cci- 
titicato, the college ninniLains a school of music 
and giaduntc courses, the dogice of M.A is 
given for 1 year’s study m residence, or 2 
yenis' study in absentia, in each case requiring 
a thesis The department of mathematics and 
astronomy offers courses lending to the Ph D 
By Arrangement Willi the University of Minne¬ 
sota, students intending to study medicine may, 
during their senior yeni, take piofcssionid stud¬ 
ies in the univcisily. Women must reside 
in Gndlcy Ilall, the women's dormitory, or in 
other buildings exclusively foi their use; tho 
supervision of the women is committed to a 
dean, and regulations governing social relations 
huLwccn men and women me stud There are 
no fraternities l J lu Kappa Psi maintained a 
chnptei from 1883 to 1888 The college owns 
the Land Athletic Field, situated on the bank 
of the Cannon Rivei. Thcie lire no dornu- 
toiies for men The library has 23,000 volumes, 
Giounds, buildings, and equipment wcio valued 
(1006) at S232,QO0 m the total annual income 
was $33,000 The average salaiy of a pro¬ 
fessor is S1400 The instructing stnlT (100D) 
liuiiiboia 21, of whom 8 mo full profcssois 
Thmc arc 310 students, divided as follows* 
College, 310, School of Music, 30 Donald J. 
Cowling is president C. G, 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, AS AN EDUCATOR. 
— The chief cvcntt. in the life oF Cnilyle, em¬ 
phasizing especially those related to hia cure or 
ns a teacher, a Lcacher m the technical senao 
of the woid, aic as follow'?. Thomas Cailylc 
(born Dec 4, 1795, at Ecclcfcchan in southern 
Scotland,) learned tho alphabet, lie says, at Ins 
mother's knee At the age of 5 he was in tho 
village school At about 7 lie was icporlcd 
M complete m English, ... I must go on to 
Latin or write my time," To Latin then he 
went, and soon " made lapirl mul sure way." 
At Leu he cnteicd Ammn Academy, May 26, 
1SQG After three yonis of gen mil-grin ding ho 
could rend Latin and Flench " with finrwr," 
and lie knew something of geometry, nlgcbia, 
and geography. On Nov 0, 1SOO, while he 
was yet 13, he entered Edinburgh, having 
walked from Eedefechan in thipo days The 
earliest reference to Carl yip aa engaged in teneh- 
ing is uppaienlly tho following, from the euilinsb 
letlei ficmi lus fulhci that 1ms been preset ml: 

EctiiRi trn\N, 27ill April, 1811 

Dear Sn , — I lcenived yours yosteulny, 
and was very glad to lmai that you were well 
and wiia* teaching, foi uc did not know what to 
do, whether you were coming homo or going to 
atop at Edinburgh, 


In the summer of 1S14— in June — Carlyle 
urns appointed mathematical master in his old 
school at Annan, ,f salary about £70." Here ho 
remained about livo and dug half years, " a clear 
and conact expositor," but doing violence to 
educational doctrine ill that he did not mingle 
fieely m the social life of the place In Into 
autumn of 1816 lie became parish schoolmaster 
at ICultculdy, a few miles beyond Edinburgh, 
where he and Edwaid Irving (later a distin¬ 
guished Loudon preacher and founder of a sect) 
became fast friends On Nov 20, 1818, Carlyle 
left for Edmbuigh with noclrilniLo prospects, and 
With perhaps £100 of his savings On Dec 17 
he wrote to his mother, jcassuringly, that he had 
tlirco hours of private teaching at two guineas 
a month for ench hour But by the middle of 
January these paiticulm engagements had come 
to nn end. In Feb., 1S19, he spoke of " a slight 
tincture 91 of the German language, which he js 
iccciving in return for an equally slight Line- 
turc of the French, which lie is communicating 
On Mar 29 he is ,r still at the German," mul is 
able to read books now, with n dictionary As 
late ns 1831, when Carlyle was 38 years of age 
and had written Smloj Ucsatlus and Jus limy 
on Burns, nncl had been for yeats in Ultimalo 
coirespondcncc wiLli Goethe, he ^ns exchang¬ 
ing lessons in geometry for lessons in Greek 
"Began Homer two weeks ago . Poor 
Glen is my vciy sufficient help here " — Lhough 
this exchange was doubtless lmgclj' for his 
friend's sake, a man of genius, \Giosc mind 
was sinking into eclipse 

The three yema following tho resignation of 
his Kirkcaldy school, that is, 1S19, 1820, 1921, 
were years of sore trial to himself, for many 
icnsons, and of disappointment lo Ins family. 
Toni would neither gn on into the ministry nor 
remain in the rc&pcctahle rank of the profes¬ 
sional sehoolmnatcr, Be spent the winters at 
Edinburgh, Lhe qummcis at home. He vas 
Gaining something willing aitides for Brew- 
stci's Encyclop (rdui, and there air occasional 
references in tho correspondence with friends 
mid family to private teaching In Sept , 1820, 
lie refused a (Yorkshire) tiaveling tutorship, 
and again in 1821 n tutorship off pied by lua 
ICiikcjildy friend, Pio\ost Swim BuL m Jan , 
1822, ho accepted nn oiler Lliat came Lo him 
tluough his fuend living, now in London, of a 
tutoiship lo tirci prumhing youttar— one of 
whom, Charles Buffer, m idlei years had a 
sliaie in giving responsible government to Eng¬ 
land's gieldest colony, (< Our Lady of lhe 
Snows"; the other, Aithur Jhilloi, later "Kir 
Arthur nnrl Indian Judge " (on the opposite 
side td the world from Canada), both lo the 
last " always generously grnleful " lo their re¬ 
markable tutor. The £200 per annum 11 and 
good accommodations m the bouse ” was to 
him opulence lie sent for lus brother John — 
Inter ImiisJntDr of the Inferno — to come to the 
umvcistly at his expense, and in various ways 
came to the support of tho family This tutor- 
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hhip lio held until July, 1824, By this time he 
had translated Legendre's Geometry from the 
French, Goethe's Wilhelm Mcislei's Apprentice¬ 
ship from the German, and had written n Life 
of Schiller for the London Magazine. And he 
lmd wooed and won the beautiful and brilliant 
Jane Dnillio Welsh. 

After their marriage on Oct. 17, 182(1, there 
were at various times attempts made to secuic 
for Carlyic a umvGisifcy professorship. In the 
latter part of 1827 one of the new London pro¬ 
fessorships was talked of — English literature 
or moral philosophy. In the early prut of 
1B29 a conceited attempt was made to Gceuro 
for Carlyle the vacant professorship of inoral 
philosophy in St. Andrews University. * 4 Equal 

testimonials," says Froilde, "viewed by the 
intrinsic quality of the givers, to those which 
wcic collected or spontaneously offcied on this 
occasion, were perhaps never presented by any 
candidaLe for a Scotch profcssoighip M Gootho 
wioto a magnanimous testimonial. Cnilyle 
wrote to his brother John at Munich that such 
praise na this one f< ought to value moio than 
any Professorship in these parts ” This tes¬ 
timonial from Goethe wns, as a matter of fact, 
probably not presented to the St Andrew elec¬ 
tors— not that it would have affected the deci¬ 
sion " Di Cook is as good ns appointedj . . . 
Goethe’s certificate in lived while I was m tho 
country: mustard after dinner, which these 
rough fccdeis shall not so much ns smell I " 
— Letter to Dr. John Carlyle, Munich, Apr. 10, 
1829 As to a possible appointment to a pro¬ 
fessorship in Glasgow University, Carlyle 
writes to his brother Aleck in Jammy, 1833. 
" We shnil see. My own private impression is 
that I shall never get any pioinotion m this 
World/’ 

In tho early part of 1S34 a professorship in 
astronomy was about to be established in 
Edinburgh, Carlyle lmd always excelled in 
mathematics, and was qualified for the post* 
But this time Jeffrey could not help—his in¬ 
fluence having already, perhaps, been given to 
another, lie, however, embraced the occasion 
to read Carlyla a lecture There was another 
professorship, viz rhetoric, to which he might 
have conscientiously recommended Carlyle, 
had not Gaily Id made the mention of his name 
in such a connection ridiculous (Sartor Re- 
sartus wns now appearing in Fraser's Magazine, 
and was being received with universal cxecia- 
tion ) This wns the last time Carlyle looked 
for such appointment. Before tho middle of 
June, 1834, he was established at No 5 Clieyno 
Row, Chelsea, London — hia home foi the rest 
of his life In 1641 lie received an invitation 
from a body of Edinburgh students to stand 
for n professorship. Cailylc was touched, but 
could not now accept. In 1844 he declined q 
professorship at St Andrews. But in 1SG5, 
nftci tho publication of tlio last volume of 
Frederick the Great, he received by so large n 
majority the nomination to the Lord-Rector¬ 


ship of tile University of Edinburgh, hi 3 own 
university, that lie could not decline. It was 
the highest tiibute his countrymen could pay 
him —it was Scotland's recognition of her 
gifted son. 

The " perfect triumph" of the Inaugural 
Addiesa, Api. 2, 1SGG, and the subsequent uni¬ 
versal acclaim were followed, while Carlyle was 
still detained among his kinsmen, by the shock 
of the sudden death of his wffe, and the light 
of his life wns gone out, On Feb 5, 1881 
CarLylc died, and according to his wish was 
buried with his people in Ecclefeehnn klrkynrd. 

Carlyle was thus a tcricher, in the technical 
sense of the woid, for years Furthermore, lie 
wrote much on strictly cducntion&L themes. 
And inasmuch ns the readers of this pensanL 
born wntor of magnificent rhythmical, vivid, 
vital, impelishablc English prose have been 
numbered by tho million and are found m 
every corner of the English-speaking world and 
in othei lands aa well, Ins influence on educa¬ 
tional thought and practice, but especially on 
educational ideals, cannot easily be overesti¬ 
mated 

Cnrlylo'fli lecognition by his own generation 
wns long delayed, but it came at last m n flood. 
That immortal woik of genius, Sat tor Resarlm 
(which appeared in book form first in America 
tlmnks to Emcison), could not for a time find 
a publisher in England, except the author pay 
the publisher £150 to guarantee him against 
loss; but before the author's death a popular 
edition of 30,000 copies was printed mul sold 
Resaitus from beginning to end is full of 
ideas of educational significance And inas¬ 
much ns the education of the hero, Tcufcls- 
didcjth, is described in detail, large parts of this 
wonderful book are in fact as ,stuctly educa¬ 
tional in interest as Rousseau's Emile. Stimu¬ 
lating and suggestive comment on educational 
matters is found in nil of Carlyle's work, for 
Carlyle himself was greatly interested in educa¬ 
tion 

This intent in educational problems and 
theonea doubtless arose partly out of his ex¬ 
perience in the clnssioom, but it was n&suredly 
greatly stimulated by the study which Carlyle 
made—as no Engliah-spcaking man before 
him hud made — of German literature and 
German philosophy He read Goethe's Faust 
in 1S20, and in IS22 published an account or it 
in the New Edinburgh Rcuieitr In 1823 and 
1824 lie was at woik on Goethe’s greatest 
novel, Wilhelm Master. Wilhelm Master's 
Apprenticeship i translated by Thomas Carlyle, 
was published in 1824 This ona book — so 
wise, ao rich a storehouses as it ia of philosophic 
discussion, of illuminating comment on life 
mul art— must in itsclT have suggested to so 
gifted a render as Cnilyle a wide range of ideas 
concerning education and concerning life But 
by the timo lie began on Sartor Rcsarlus he 
lmd ranged over the whole field oT German 
thought, find in silence had meditated and 
534 
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grown wise in the stillness of his moorland 
Craigcnpattock home As it was manifestly 
unprofitable for Carlyle to attempt ” to state 
the Philosophy of Clothes without the Philoso¬ 
pher, the ideas of Tcufcl&drockh without some¬ 
thing of hia personality,” there me in Snrtor 
Rcsarlus, as a niaLLer of course, chapters on 
Genesis, Idyllic (childhood days). Pedagogy, 
Getting unrtei Way, Romance, etc., with com¬ 
ment on hciedity, environment, the creative 
instinct in children (and their apparently wan¬ 
ton bieakagcs aa due to thia instinct), the gre- 
gmioua aporta by which the youth trains himself 
to coopeiation J good passivity, mid good activity, 
the village schoolmaster. who pronounces Tell- 
fclsdiockli a genius raid sends him on to the 
gymnasium — where, also, his teachers arc 
” ludc-bouiul pedants without knowledge of 
man’s nature or of boj^’s," "inanimate, me¬ 
chanical gei ^nd-glindcr , 3, ,, who cram into their 
pupils " Innumerable dead Vocables,” and call 
it "fostering tho gruwlli of mlnd. ,, They 
ir knew byntax enough, and of the human soul 
thus much, that it had a faculty called Memory, 
and could bo neted-on through the iminculni 
in tegument by appliance of birch-rods." 
tr Ala 1 ?, bo is it everywhere, so will it ever be, 
till tho Hodman ia discharged or reduced to 
hod hearing; and an Architect is hired, and an 
all hands fitly encouiAgod: till communities 
and individuals discover, not without surprise, 
that fashioning the souls of a generation by 
Knowledge can tank on a level with blowing 
their bodies to pieces by Gunpowder: that with 
Generals and held marshals for kilhiig, them 
should he world-honoured Dignitaries, and, wcio 
it possible, true Gocl-ordamed Plies ts, for 
teaching." Through contact with such true 
God-orclamed pucats is the mind of youth 
fostered, which growa u like a Spirit by mysteri¬ 
ous contact of Spirit; Thought kindling ilsclf 
at the Tire of living Thought ” 

Before iSVJoi ResarLus was published, Car¬ 
lyle, in Com-Laio Rhymes (1B32), had naked, 
” But wlmfc, after all, is meant bj r itncducatcdj 
in Lhesc unhappy tunes, " when lie that ia tho 
least educated will chiefly have to say that lie 
is the loftit pur veiled ' 1 — a question and an¬ 
swer ri significant of much. 11 " As if it were 
by universities and libraucs and lccture-iooms, 
that man’s Education, what we call Education, 
were accomplished" The first sentence of 
Latter-Day Pamphlets £ 1850) is, 11 The Present 
Time . . to know it, and what it bids us 
do, is over the sum of Knowledge for all of ua ” 
"I foresee,” he says, fr that our Efcons and 
Oxfords with their nonsense-verses, collcge- 
logica, and broken crumbs of mere speec/i, . 
will be found a mo'st astonishing seminary for 
the training of young Engliah soldi to take 
command in human Indus tries, and net a 
valiant part under the sun I ” 

Carlyle's chief service to tho cause of edu¬ 
cation perhaps is the persistence with which 
lie insisted upon England’s duty to provide 


education foi all. In LB31 no English publisher 
could be found for this noble passage 11 Two 
men I honour and no third, Find, the toil- 
worn Crnftsnuui that with earth-made Imple¬ 
ment laboriously conquers the Earth, and makes 
her man's. , . lianUy-cntreated Brother I 
For us wag thy hack so bent, for ua were thy 
straight limbs and fingers ho deformed thou 
Wert our Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and 
fighting our battles wert so innncd For in 
thco too lay a gud-crealcd Form, but it was not 
tO ( be unfolded; . , It la not because of hia 
toils that I lament for the poor, . , But 
what I do mourn over is, that the lamp of his 
soul should go out; that no ray of heavenly, 
or even of earthly knowledge, should visit 
him, , That there should one Mnn die 
ignorant who had capacity for Knowledge, Ihia 
I call ft tragedy, were it to htippen more flinn 
twenty times in the minute, as by some com¬ 
putations it does, The lniseiable fmction of 
Science which our united Alan kind . . has 
acquiied. why is not this,’with all diligence, 
imparted to all? ” 

Why is not this, with all diligence, myarkd 
to all? To this challenge Carlyle rcLurng again 
nncl again Who would suppose, he cries in 
Chaitmii (Dcccmbei, 1830), that education 
wcio a thing which had Lo be (idrornfcd f Tins, 
□no would jmnginc, was the first function that 
a government would set about dischurging 

"Were it not a cruel thine to see, in any 
province of an empire, tho inhabitants living 
all mutilated in their limbs, each strong man 
with his right arm lamed? IIqw much cruder 
to find the strong soul, with its eyes sLill sealed, 
its eyes extinct so that it aces not! Light has 
come into the world, but to this poor peasant 
it haa come in vain, , Heavier wrong is 
not clone under the sun. It lasts from year to 
year, from century to century, the blinded 
sire slaves himself out, and leaves a blinded 
son; and men, made in the image of God, con¬ 
tinue as two-legged beasts of labour; and in 
the largest cmpiro of the world, it is a debale 
whether a email fraction of the Revenue of one 
Day , . . shall, aftoi Thirteen Contones, be 
laid out on it, nr noL laid out on it . . Dis¬ 

senters call for one scheme of Education, the 
Chinch objects; this party objects, and that. 
. , Pity that difficult!es exist; that Religion, 
of nil things, should occasion difficulties." 

To Carlyle as to Sterling it is " monstrous " 
that the Stale ia prevented from " teaching 
Roman Catholic children to lead, write and 
cipher, merely because they believe in the 
Pope.” " How clnrc any man, especially a 
man calling himself minister of God, stand up 
in any Parliament or place, under any pretext 
or delusion, and for a clay or an hour forbid 
God'a light to come into the world, and bul 
tho Devil’s Darkness continue in lb one hour 
morel " 

In successive volumes, Carlyle continued to 
cull for a right Educational Bill, for an efficient 
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Leaching sciviee, for a captain general of 
teachers, a minister of education, whose work 
would be fco provide a feasible plan whereby 
the alphabet should get itself taught and 
God's light should come into the world. Ho 
lived to see tho work entered upon, in the 
Education Act of 1970. No small part in the 
awakening of the conscience of England to this 
duty was taken by Thomas Carlyle R. J 
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CARMINA BURANA, CARMINA VAGO- 
RUM.— Student songs, whose ongm may bo 
refeued back to the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of tho thirteenth centuries. The 
first title is given to a. collection of such songs 
con tamed in a Mb of the thirteenth century 
found in the monnstciy of Ilcnodictbcuoin in 
Bavaria and now preserved at Munich, The 
aecond title contains the lofojcnco to the wan¬ 
dering life of the students of that period. (See 
B a ecu ini’s,) As the productions of a class 
which stood outside the gene nil life of the times, 
they present pictures of tho student attitude 
to the Chin cli and people. Tho .songs may bo 
separated into two mmn divisions according 
to content One type deals with Lhc wandci- 
ing life, with tho delights of spring and nature, 
with the pleasures of love and wine, anti with 
gambling and the students' struggle for exist¬ 
ence. The other type includes snliies on 
society and the Chuieh, and moral and religious 
disquisitions, A sense of brotherhood among 
the students marks the snugs, which were so 
widcspieud that it is difficult to locate their 
origin. The student biothcrhood boon de¬ 
veloped into a so-called guild with Cohns as 
the patron aamt. Who Golias was, into whose 
mouLli most of the songs arc placed, is not 
knowu Viobably ho win a mythical pcison- 
ngc created by the students to .serve thcii pm - 
pose. lienee tho bongs arc the songs of a class 
and not individual, &o that it is hopeless to 
aLtompt to trace the author in each capo. The 
songs are mitten in a gi cat variety of me Lens, 
blit arc all marked by a lilt mid awing which 
was demanded by l he pin pose which called 
them faith. Though will ten m Latin, the 
classical mcteis are raiely found Instead, 


accent and rhythm arc given fiist place. In 
many cases the measure*, me borrowed ftom 
church hymns, which aie frequently paiodicd. 
In then boldness ancl freshness, and ficedom 
from conventional restrictions, m the pagan 
view of lifo and the opposition to tho Church, 
Symonds traces the beginnings of the early 
Renaissance and a revolt against the limitations 
and restraints of the time 

In addition to tho Ms. of the Carnuna 
Bur ana, which Symonds has tianalatcd m 
Trine, TPonicn and £onp. another senes of 
student fiongs is collected in a Ilarleian Ms 
written before 1261. TWb series, whose author¬ 
ship is attributed to Walter Mnpes, was edited 
in 1811 by Thomas Wright 
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CARNEGIE EDUCATIONAL PHILAN¬ 
THROPIES,— Among tho many remarkable 

gifts foi education and for the various forms 
of social betterment which have marked the 
present generation, nunc have been more note¬ 
worthy because of tho principle involved oi the 
vast sums contributed than those of Andrew 
Carnegie, 

Andrew Carnegie was born in Dunfermline, 
Scot laud, in 1837, and was brought to thib coun¬ 
try when twelve years of ago. After a Loyhood 
passed m a variety of occupations, as with many 
American boys, the close of tho wai found 
him ns government superintendent of imhIuTy 
railways and lelegiaph lines m the East. The 
foundations of his gieat wealth were bid in his 
introduction of the Bessemer steel piocess into 
the United States, Mr. Carnegie's entire fire 
is identified with the upbuilding of the steel 
industry in this country, until lie retired in 1901, 
with a colossal fortune, with the founation of 
the United States Bteol Corpoialion, 

Mr. Carnegie's name will ever be associated 
with one paiLiculai fenm of pin Ian tin opy and 
ono particular insLiUnicnt of educational work, 
— the ficc library Ills father bcfoic him was 
interested, with five fellow weavers, in the es¬ 
tablishment of a library in Ids native Scotch 
town, In 1863 Mi. Cnvuegic became a life 
member of the Mercantile Library and Me¬ 
chanics Institute of Pittsburg, In I68G tho 
film oT Carnegie Thothers and Company pre¬ 
sented to crich of their office employees nn 
animal mcmbciship in the Mime library, and an 
nlcovc vus ruldcci for the purchase of appro¬ 
priate books, and was named by the auL hoi i lies 
“ tile Cnincgic Alcove." Some years aftci this 
the gifts foi the notable Carnegie binaries of 
Pitfcubuig weie begun Ancl from there grew 
the geneial ,scheme for library encouiagcment 
all over this counLry, and in fact over tho 
English-speaking world. 
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TIig principle) underlying practically all of 
the.se gifts is that the community must n.greo 
to devote to the nnnual support oT Lho library 
a sum approximately one tenth of the sum 
given for the building ; foi Mr. Carnegie's 
benefactions are usually given foi the building 
itself The motives leading to this form of 
benefaction arc mimmnrized thus by the 
founder: 11 (1) The library gives nothing for 
nothing The youth who is impiovud by it must 
cooperate. If he does not read and study, he 
finds no reward, (2) The library supported 
by taxation is owned by the community. It 
is no gift to the pooler classes. They must 
alyo contribute their mite It js the libiaiy 
of the people, and within its walls the poorest 
citizen lias nlL the rights of the Mayoi. (3) Free 
public libraries arc the cradles of triumphant 
democracy. (4) The donoi does not pauperize 
the community; he gives the building, tho 
community furnishes the si to and maintains 
the libiary” 

To Jan I, 1010, Mr. Curucgio lmd givon 
SSd^OOO^OO to moio than 2000 libraries The 
circulation per year Tor these libraiics is esti¬ 
mated to bo over 180,000,000 volumes or inoic 
than there are English-spanking people in the 
world. The gifts are distributed ns foi Iowa* — 

THE TOTAL OF MU CAIlNEaiE’S LTIHIARY GIFTS 

United Slnlca 102D Inutilmga 208 branches 930.100,015 

Carnidn OO buddings 5 brtvnrhri 2,210,715 

Enyland nncl Walei 311 building 50 brnnchi'a S.UJSJSO 
Irulaiid , . IS building 2Uiranrhea 707,d 17 

SrriLUwl . , lie building IS bmnclica 2,112,11) 

Now Kudnml f 17 building 107,002 

llnlhh Weal Inilici 5 building* 110,000 

Aimrnlla nnd Tasmania 1 buildlaga 09,2.00 

baulh Africa . 1 building 31211 

b'Yclielka Iwluiula 1 biulding 10,000 

Fiji Islands 1 building 7,MX) 

College Libraries , 3,COO,753 

Toul , sm,3io, i59 


N cw Men Ico 


, 2 libraries], 

20,000, 

NcwYotIc 


, 4B libraries, 

0,515,87.1 

N orlh Carolina * 


, ft libraries, 

147,045 7 L 

Norlli Dakota . 


, H libraries, 

117,700 

Ohio .... 


71 libraries, 

2,500,783 01 

Oklahoma . , 

t p 

, 10 libraries, 

ten ,000 

Oregon , . . 


. 7 libraries, 

180,000 

Pennsylvania 


. 39 libraries, 

3,170,215 05 

South Carolina . 


0 libraries, 

71,200 

South Dakota . 


. G libraries, 

171,000 

Tonne&floc . . 


0 binaries, 

252,500 

Texas .... 


. 20 libraries, 

601.200. 

Utnli , . . T 


. 4 libraries. 

6S.500. 

VermonL . - . 


3 libraries, 

73,000 

V irgmift , 


. 4 libraries, 

211,000 

R’ushinplon , 


. 21 libraries. 

741,500 

Weil Virginia , 


4 libraries, 

91,500 

Wiflconain , 


47 libraries, 

BlO.hfll 

Wyormnn . . 

• 1 

. 11 libraries, 

180,500. 

DjsLnci of Columbia . 

. 2 libraries. 

725,000 

Indian Territory 

, , 

, 3 libraries, 

30,000 

Porto Rico , 

■ • 

. 1 library, 

100,000. 


Besides the 


my benefactions, Mr, Car¬ 


negie's generosity has been directed toward 
the improvement of educational facilities in 
other ways, Most notable among these aro 
The Cainegio Foundation for the Improve¬ 


ment of Teaching, founded in MOT) by the gift 
of 510,000,000, Lo illicit 55,000,000 were added 
in 1003 , and the Carnegie Institution of Wash¬ 
ington for the encouragement of lCflenrcli, by 
the gift of 510,000,000 in 1002 These nrc di,s- 
cuwii’il under the appropriate captions 

In addition Lo tliofec Mr Carnegie has given 
generously to various colleges nrnl universities 
at vaiions times Chief among these is the 


Carnegie Technical Institution of Fillfaburg, 
which has received over §4,000,000. One 
other fuim of Mr Carnegie's benefactions 
which looks toward the education of the people 
is the frequent gift of church pipe organs — 
more than 1000 in nil — foi the purpose of im¬ 


proving the musical tostes of the people 


Tha distribution af these gifla in this country la aa 
follows — 


Alabama. . . 15 libraries, S30G.300 

Arizona.3 libraries, 51,000 

Arkcuisna.3 libraries, 125,000 

California ..7 0 libraries, 1,SH2,7H7 

Colorado , ... 21 libraries, 52H,jl.J 

Connecticut, . . , 7 libraries, 05,8/0 

Delaware . . 1 library, O.IMJO. 

Florida.4 librium, 100,000. 

Georgia.. . lBlihrnnra, 30H,JOO, 

Hawaii .... .1 library, 100,000 

Idaho ... r - 7 libraries, 95,500 

Illinois . , , B7 libraries, 2,27ft, M0 

Indiana . . ... 6ft libraries, 4,687,080, 

lowu .HD bl.rjirjpH, J 30,1,900 

Kansas . ... 41 lilirnm s, 600 B10. 

Ken Lucky. 15 libraries, 770 400 

Louisiana . - 5 libraries, 340,000 

Maine . 19 libraries. 210,550 

Maryland , , . . 5 libraries, 655,001) 

Massachusetts , . , 29 Ubrniiid. 717,500 

Mulligan , , , , , 42 libraries, 1, ISO 700 

Minnesota _ . . , , 4.) libraries, 57.1.400 

Mississippi , . .1 libraries, .15,00(1, 

Missouri.20 libraries, L,3Ml,000 

Montana . , - 11 libraries, 151,200 

Nebraska ..... 24 libraries, 350.0011 

Nevada , 2 libraries, 05,000 

New Hampshire 12 libraries, 150,000 

New Jeraoy ... - 31 libraries, 051,10550 


Kolerencea. — 

Library Juunujl . an early number, usually January, 
each yuur (fives n summary of Mr Carnegie's gdla 
lor Hie preceding year 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. — An 
organization established Apr 10, 1005, by Mr. 
Androw Carnugic, having for lLa primary pur¬ 
pose tho establishing of rcLinng allowances m 
the colleges, uni vers dies, mill technical schools 
of the United Staten, the Dominion. oT Canada, 
and Newfoundland. On this dale Mr. Car¬ 
negie expressed his wish in u letter uddioshod 
to 25 men whom ho had .selected as luudeca 
of the fund A pint of tins leLLer follows — 

Nl\y Yoiik, April 1G, 1005 

Gfnti.emen — 

I have reached Lhc enneluslon that lho knfil vp Warded 
of all the prafcRSinns ji Lhut of Ibn teacher hi our higher 
cdtimLiminl uisliluliniw New York Cily generously, 
nnd wry wisely, prinides retiring ppm.iDns Tor ICArliers 
in her public seliouls nucl also for her polircnien Very 
few, indeed, of our colleges ore able lo rlo no Ilia 
ronsrqu enrol arc grirvuus Able men hesitnic Lo ntlopL 

lc:u lmiK us n career, and many old profrsaora, wIiokq 
I iliUt’S should be occupied by younger men, cnimol bo 
retired 
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I Imvo therefore IriuiHrerrecI lo you end your auc- 
tc&aora, na Truateca, $10,000,000. 5 per rent First 
Mortgage Honda of tho United Sin tea Steel Corpo ra¬ 
tion , the revenue from winch is to provide retiring 
pensions for the tencliers uf Umvcrailiea, Colleges, and 
Tc clinical Schools m aur country, Cunrula, mid New- 
founiltanA under each conditions rs you may adapL 
from Limn to time, Expci l cnlculaLion sliowa that llm 
lQvenuo will he iimplc for the purpose p 

The fund applies to the three dnhsei or institutions 
named, wiLliout regiml Lo rnec, sex, creed, or color. 
Wd Uryg, Unv(R\ er, to lecoEni?** that fttvito tiud \ olonml 
GovenmiciiLs, wlueh have ostnbLitihcd or mainly sup¬ 
ported Unlvcrmtica, CoIIcmps, or School a, msy prefer 
tlmL their rolationi shall remain exclusively wilh Iho 
Stale I cniinot, thereforn, prcuime la include jthrm, 
'There ia [mother clnaa win eh Stoics do not i\iu ( their 
conalilulion in some eases ovon forbidding it, vib,. 
Seatnnnn Xuslilulioiis. Many of llifw, efilnbnsheil 
long ngu, were truly sectarian, liuL tn-dny aro free to 
nil men of all creeds or of none—-such arc not Lo bo 
considered sectarian now. Only such ns nrc under Iho 
control of a sect, or rccimro TrusLces (or a majority 
thereof), Officers, facility, or SludenLs, to belong to 
any specified Beet, or which impon any thcologlcnl test, 
ora lo be excluded 

Grate fully youra, 

AntntCW CAUNF.Cltr. 


Tho trustees were cicctcrt into a coiporafcion 
"by an act of Congress approve cl Mar 10, LUOG, 
ami Lhc firat retiring allowances granted went 
into effect on July I of that year Colleges 
uiuvcrsvtuis, and technical tchooh maintained 
by slate mul colonial governments line! not 
been included by the enigma] letter of gift, 
The state mul colonial institutions having 
founally requested, that Llic benefits of tlio 
Foundation be extended to thnn, Mr Camcgia, 
on Mar 31, 1009, expressed his willingness to 
provide for their inclusion in the jetiring allow¬ 
ance system, by offering an additional 
85,000,000 to the fund, making tho total gift 
815,000,000 On May 7, 1008, the trustees 
of the Foundation accepted this additional 
trust To render tho Foundation a more in¬ 
tegral part of higher education in America, 
the tiusLcea desire, as far ns may be, to have 
their relations wiLh tho institutions of higher 
education rather than with tho individual pro- 
fcsaois For this purpose the Foundation re¬ 
ceives applications from institutions to be 
placed upon the list of colleges, univciaUics, 
anti technical schools designated an the accepted 
list To bo placed upon this list the educa¬ 
tional standard, the plan of government, and 
the endowment of the institution must conform 
to certain definite regulations. In Lhc ndmmis- 
tintion of the fund, thcrtfoin, the task of tho 
board lias been not to pasa upon the incuts 
or individuals, but of college?, Each such ap¬ 
plication involves a study of the method of 
government, the educational value of each in¬ 
stitution aa n center of intellectual and moiftl 
vnflutsYicc, the ftmuiml ramvrccs, the equip¬ 
ment, and the stniulaids of academic work 
Once an institution ia placed upon the Accepted 
list, Lhc teachers and executives officcis may re¬ 
tire under fixed regulations for the granting of 
retiring allowances The allowance conics ns 
a right, not ns a charity, us tv thing earned m 


fcha regular comae of service, not ag a courtesy 
Sixty-seven, institutions nrc on the accepted 
hat, and about 320 life allowances have been 
granted At the beginning of the ycor ItUO 
about 8350,000 hud been paid in ictiring 
allowances " 

A summary of the data concerning retiring 
allowances in force at the end oT the fiscal 
year, Oct. 1, 1000, is given in the following 
table: — 
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As n miillei of fact, the chief unik of the 
FimmlaUun is that of Jin educational ngoncy, 
dealing with msLiLiiLiom of higher learning in 
A mriicu The viewpoint la lmluiiial , it in¬ 
cludes the interests not alone oT n comimmily 
or of a .section, liuL of a confluent, From time 
to Limn Llic Fou mint ion publishes in pamphlet 
form similes in education The' annual leporfc 
of the president also deals with various educa¬ 
tional pioblems m luldition tn those which con¬ 
cern only Lhe administration of the trust 
These publications nic disliibuted among rol- 
lego leacheiE. and afliecifi and Lhosc interested 
in education, The fund does not pi ovule 
allowances for tcachera in secondary arhnnl 
work or in the ri ados The following rules Rive 
the bases on which allowances are computed .— 

Jlm,B 1. Any person mxly-fivn ypaFS of npn v,\io ling 
luul lioL IcHS tlian fifteen jthih of "iTVire an a prufesnor, 
ur not lrsi limn Uu nl>-fhr vrma of hervito tn inhluictnr 
or nH iriKtniclor imc! profepsur, nnd who is nt Llio Umn 
n professor or mi instructor in mi accepted iiibliluLinn, 
Blin.ll lie elilitli’d Lo an nnnunl retiring ullowauce ctun- 
puttd n 0 follows ;— 

(a) For mi active pay of twelve hundred dollars or 
lesvM, an allowance of one thousand dollars, provided no 
rcLiniiR allow mice shall exceed ninety per cenL ©r Lhe 
active pay | * 

(ft) I'oi nn nctivo nay Rroatcr than Lwrlvc hundred 
dollars Lhe retiring allowance shall ciiunl one thuusaml 
dull lira, merrased by Jifty dollars for each one Inn ill red 
dollars in excess or Iwclvo hundred dnlliui, 

(r) No retiring allownnce shall exceed four thousand 
dollars 

Huie 2 Any person who him had UvenLy-fiv o years 
of sen lee ns a professor or LlnrLy years of bervirc as 
professor and instructor in an acccuLcd mshlulinn, 
shall, in tho case or disability unfiUiiiK nun for tho work 
of n teacher ns proved liy medical examination^ ho en¬ 
titled to a relirniK allowance computed na follows — 

(a) Fortin acln c pay of Iwelvo hundred dollars or 
less, a retiring nllownnee of ciglit hundred dollars, pro¬ 
vided Lhal nn rcLirniK ntlowuncc shall exceed cighly 
per ceiiL of Uu* nctive pay , 

(ft) Fur uu active pay Greater Ilian hvclvo hundred 
dollnn, the rDluiiig allowance shall ccpiiil eight hun- 
clrcrl clollara, increased by forty dollars for each oiio 
hundred doliars m excess of twelve hundred clnllma , 

(c) Fui each additional year of arrvieo nlmvc twenty- 
five for a professor, or above thirty for au Instructor, 
lhe retiring allowance* shall ho increased by one per 
cent oT llic active pay ; 

(rf) No retiring tdlovvanco shall exceed four thousand 
dollais 

ILu/.fs 3 A widow who has lircn for len years tho 
wife of a learlier, whu al thn time of hia death was in 
receipt of a retiring allowance, or who nt llio lime of 
his iloatli was chgildo Lo a routing idlcvwimcc, or whu 
hail had twenty-live years of service ns a profcssoi, ur 
Lhiriy years of acrvieu as an instructor and professor, 
shall receive ns u pension one-half of llic retiring nllow- 
anre In which her huabancl wns enLLLled under Rule 1 
or would have been entitled under Ilulo 2 in enso of 
dumbility 

Tito administrative officers me Henry 8. 
Pritchett, piesidcnt; Robot t A, Franks, Irca- 
suicrj John Cr Bowman,secretary Thooffiees 
are at 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

JOB 

Reference : — 

AnnuflJ Reports of if\e President and Treasurer of the 
Cornedie Foinicftilion far ihc Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing (New York, 1000 to date ) 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION — An nndilu 
Linn founded nnd endowed by Mr Andrew 
Carnegie, of New York City, and nrgum/cd ns 
a r|uasi*niitioiiul mslilulum by it spomi net of 
Congress The inn pose of the liisliLulion is 
lo aid and cncoui age in ve.s ligation, research, 
and discovery, and the application of kntml- 
edge to the improvement of mankind On 
Jan 2K, 1002, Mr Carnegie executed a deed of 
trust, transferring $10,000,000 of 5 per ccnl 
bonds to 2G tiustces, named by him in the 
trust, to found the Carnegie Institution of 
'Washington, D C , for the purpose of improv¬ 
ing and extending the opportunities for study 
and research in tins country. The aims of tho 
institution, us sol forth by Mr, Carnegie, were 
to promote original research, to discover the 
exceptional man m every department nf fitudy; 
to increase lhe facilities for higher education; 
to increnso the efficiency of Lhe universities of 
the country; Lo enable student Lo enjoy Llio 
advantages of the govern mental liiHliluliona 
in Washington, and lo publish the results or 
important scientific invesligaLions Tlir fouiul- 

lng of tlic liiatiLuLion came na a culnuiintioii of 
efforts which hud been made lo secure the en¬ 
dowment of a CieorRc WashniRton Memorial 
UiiiveirtiLy in WaHluiiRton, winch bhould be a 
nnLionul uiiivciBily U waa thought nt the 
time that Llic creation nr Lius Institution would 
meet all such niUinmd needs, nnd these ideas 
nrc in part expressed m JMr Carnegie's deed of 
trust Tiie Institution vvns orignmllv nrgan- 
l/etl ris a corpoiulion m llio IMLriet of Colimi- 
bia» buLj in 1001 T it was roincoriioinied as a 
iliiasi-natiomd institution by Congress In 
1007, Mr Carnegie added $2,000,000 in 5 per 
cent lionds to the* endowment 

The Yraj Book* tell the history of the 
Inililution nrnl its work At first there waa 
much uncertainty as Lo what the work of Lho 
Institution should be Comimllees were ap¬ 
pointed in the different fields or knowledge, 
and reports ns to needs were made The pro¬ 
posals fur investigation fur exceeded the in com o 
of Lhe Institution, and, pending further inquiry, 
a number or small grants were made to indi¬ 
vidual lnvcsdigatois, Gradually ( [ laTger proj- 
eeti 1 ' fleic decided upon and inaugurated, 
though the sin idler individual grants have been 
continued, in bluwly dreren^ing numbers Tho 
cTcpciience of the Institution fieema to be, how¬ 
ever, that the beat returns aic to be obtained 
by expending tho income oil a Tew lai’Rcr 
projects, rathei than in scattering it in nid of 
many smaller ones, and to conned with these 
larger piojecta a number of capnble investi¬ 
gators as associate investigators Gradually a 
few larger projecls have been decided upon, 
chiefly of a scientific nature, and these have 
now been Advanced sufficiently to use up tho 
resources of the JnstiLuLion for some time to 
come. 

The Institution, too, has developed along 
lines somewhat different from Mint was at first 
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peeled, oufl what was inchoated in Mi Car¬ 
negie's deed of trust. It has gradually evolved 
into a distinctively reseat ell institution of the 
highest rank, giving up any attempt to fulfill 
the functions of a national university at Wash¬ 
ington, Its present purpose ia to aid in the 
investigation of Lho moio difficult problems in 
Hie bettor organized fields of knowledge, to 
use the income in providing farihticn for such 
investigation; and in publishing tlio iCBults. A 
few -small individual grants arc still made, but 
the tendency is to diminish these The present 
scope of tile work of the Institution is indicated 
by the nature of the permanent investments 
for the dcpni fcmcnls now supported, and by the 
work they aic doing The figures arc Tor the 
year 1909-1010, and me taken fiom the Year 
Book published in Fcbruaiy, 191D, (1) De¬ 

partment of Adinini&tiation, located at Wash¬ 
ington, D C. Permanent central offices. In¬ 
vestment m buildings, site, and equipment, 
5251,411), maintenance _ for year, 346,000. 
(2) Department of 13otnnicnl Research. Head¬ 
quarters, Desert Botanical Laboratory, at 
Tucson, Am, Investment in planL, -834,700; 
appiopiiaUon for year, $32,000 (3) De¬ 

partment or Experimental Evolution Head- 
quarters, Gold Spring Ilnrhor, Long Island, 
NY. Investment in plant, S4G,00G, ap¬ 
propriation for year, $20,000 (4) Geophys¬ 

ical Laboratory, Washington, D C Invest¬ 
ment in plant, 8173,223, appropriation foi 
year, §15,000, Work, — a systematic study 
of the origin and transformation of the roakd 
of the earth's cruet (6) Department af 
Marine Biology Headquarters, Toitugas In¬ 
land, Fla , Investment m plant, 823,314; ap¬ 
propriation for year, §15,000 Also suppoits 
two lcsearch tables at Naples. (0) Depart¬ 
ment of Mcndiim Astronomy- Headquarters 
have been at the Dudley Obsoivatory, Albany, 
N.Y A temporaly obseivatory is now being 
established in the southern hemisphere, at Ran 
Luis, Argentina. Investment in plant, S15,590; 
appropriation for year, §30,000 (7) Depart¬ 

ment or Tcncstikl Magnetism Investment 
iu ship and equipment, $138,900; appiopiin- 
tion for yew, $GO,()00. Work, — piopnrntion 
of a cnlalogue of standard star positions. (8) 
Solar Obseivatoiy, Ml, Wilson, and Pasadena, 
Cal Investment m plant, $403,011; ap- 
piopiiation foi year, §104,000 Work, — in¬ 
vestigation of solai pbonomena (0) Nu¬ 
ll ition Laboratoiy, Boston, Mnbs, Investment 
uv plant, $117,030, appropriation for ye&Y, 
825,000 (10) Dcpaitmcnt of Economics and 

Sociology Appropriation foi year, $17,500 
In veqtignLions in population, (Lgiiculturc, mill¬ 
ing, miinufiictui-as, transpoitation, commerce, 
money and banking, lnbui movement, industrial 
organization social legislation, taxation and 
finance, and the status of the negro (11) 
Department of Historical Research, Appropri¬ 
ation for year, $20,500 Preparation of cata¬ 
logues of documents ielating to American 


history ill the libraries of the woild. (12) Pub¬ 
lication of Investigations. Annual appropim- 
tion, §50,000 118 volumes had been issued 

up to the close of 1009 (13) Minor grants 

to investigators and institutions to assist in 
carrying on researches in. aielueology, natron- 
omy, biblfogi nphy, botany, chennsLry, mathe¬ 
matics, meteoiology, paleontology, physics, 
and zoology AppioprinLum for all of tho 
above, §43,000 for the yeaT IQ. P. C 

References'— 

Year Jiooki of \h& Can\cg[e Institution of IFcTflAinffton, 

1902-1000 

CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURG. PA. — A coeducational institu¬ 
tion founded by Mr. Andrew Cfiinrgic with an 
endowment of $1,000,000, increased at the dedi¬ 
cation cxeicinea of the schools to §4,000,000 
The schools me ultimately to be housed in 5 
buildings, nil of which, with the exception of n 
new building for the School of Applied Design, 
me now completed. Four dopaitmcnts—the 
School of Applied Science, the School for Appren¬ 
tices and Journeymen, the School of Applied 
Design, and the Margaret Morrison School for 
Women — nrc maintained The United States 
Geological Survey has established iu Machin¬ 
ery Hull the main laboiatory of the Chemical 
Division, Technologic Branch, where investiga¬ 
tions of fuels from all parts of the country are 
conducted. The courses in the schools arc 
arranged for day and night students 
In the School of Applied Science no student 
is permitted to take up any specialty until ho 
has completed a picliiiniinry trainingm English 
in at hematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, and 
shop practice. On completion of this training 
students may concentrate on then particular 
branch within the fields of engineering and 
chemical practice The time to be taken ovci 
any course is not fixed, bub depends on tile apti¬ 
tude and application of the individual students 
Candidates over 1C who have had a high 
school or equivalent propitiation me admitted 
on coi lificato hom high schools and an entrance 
examination m fundamental subjects Gouiscs 
aic given in the night similai to those given dur¬ 
ing the day, and ndnlJssiotiroquiiomenta are tho 
same. In 1OO7-10OS, 571 students wcie en¬ 
rolled in the day and night couises of tins dc- 
paitmonl. 

The School for Apprentices and Journeymen 
aims to give gcncinl training to supplement; the 
usual apprenticeships m order to counteract tho 
dangeia of specialization and over-emphasis of 
the practical eib opposed to the thcoictical sides, 
A day industrial com sc is offered to meet Lho 
demand for proficient men in the, machinery 
and building trades. Here an .opportunity la 
given to men to cutci the course for part of Uio 
yenr only and to tube lip employment for the 
resb of tlic year. The admission requirements 
nro very elastic No definite period for com¬ 
pleting the course is assigned. In the same 
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department night tiaclo courses are offered for 
apprentices and journeymen already engaged in 
a trade, picfcrnbly that which they wish to 
study In 1907-1008, 641 students were cn- 
1 oiled in the different courses of this depart- 
lncnt. 

Two courses—aidntecfcuie and interior 
decoration — me offered m the School of Ap¬ 
plied Design A valuable adjunct to the de¬ 
partment is the Carnegie Library and Institute 
Candidates are admitted by cci tificatc of a high 
school or equivalent preparation and mi en¬ 
trance o vam inn Lion m subjects fundamental to 
the courses Others uic Admitted to lake the 
courses after the piclunmniy tinining in the 
applied school of science, oi on account of ma¬ 
turity, practical experience, oi other satisfactory 
reasons. Night couises nro provided In 
1907-1008, 114 students were enrolled in this 
department 

The Margaret Mon ison Carnegie School for 
Women is designed primal ily to give training in 
the home-making arts and secondly m technical 
subjects. A gcncial course of one yenr is given 
ns a foundation for specialization The special¬ 
ized courses include household ails, dress¬ 
making, costume design, and secretarial work 
Candidates over IS years of age are ad¬ 
mitted on ft pciaonal interview and entrance 
examination, those under IS only on giving 
evidence of having had at least 2 yems of 
high school or equivalent tiaining, and an en¬ 
trance examination. Night courses arc also 
offered Fam bundled and six students woio 
enrolled in tins department in 1907-1903 
Tuition fees aic charged in all departments, 
being in all eases lower foi residents of Pitts¬ 
burg than for otheis. Arthur A IlameiscUlag, 
Sc D , is tha director 

CARPENTER, MARY (1S07-1S77) —■Phi¬ 
lanthropist and cducntoi Ilerfnthai, Dr Lnnt 
Oarpentci, was a Unitarian divine and school¬ 
master, and Miss Carpcntci not only studied 
undei him, but taught m his place when occasion 
demanded After acting as governess for some 
ycais Miss Carpenter returned to Bristol and 
opened, in conjunction with her mother, a school 
foi girls, and superintended a Sunday school 
In IS 10 she turned her attention to the educa¬ 
tion of pool children, for whom she opened n 
ragged school (q ».), and to the condition of 
juvenile offenders A book which she wrote 
m 1857 oil the need of reformatories led to a 
conference in Birmingham in the same year 
This movement resulted in legislation in 1854 
In 1850, in order to tost the system which she 
had formulated, she opened ft reformatoiy, 
Throughout this period she did not iclnx her 
interest in ragged schools, but m Red on the gov¬ 
ernment the need of grants for such schools. 
In 1859 she opened a clay industrial school 
(q v ). Fiom I860 to lier death Misa Carpenter 
devoted the great pait of hci‘ efforts to female 
education in India and prison lcfonn in England 


and Canada She made several visits to India, 
nnd always made rcpoitb to the government. 
During unc of those visits she supciintended a 
normal .school m Bombay In 1378 she visited 
America, wheic the spoke on and interested 
herself in prison loform Before her death she 
had the satibfaction of knowing that Piulin- 
niciit had <s line Li oned Lhc piovisiun of day in- 
clusliiftl schools by school boards. Miss Cni- 
pcntci died m 1877 The most important of 
her mimeious wntlllgs deal with nigged schools 
nnd the Ueatmonl of juvenile offcudcis, In 
1849 she published Rugged Schools, Ihcii princi¬ 
ples and modes of operation by a worker, m 1859, 
The Claims of Ragged Schools lo pecuniary ed¬ 
ucational aid /> om the auuimi pnihainciUtny 
grant, in 1801, \Vhal shall ivc do with our Pauper 
Children? On the other subject of her interest 
theio appeared m 1851 Ref minatory Schools 
foi the Child) en oj the perishing and dangooua 
classes and for juvenile offouicis, in 1858, 
Juvenile Delinquents , then condition and heat- 
incntf m 1SG4, Oin Convicts, how they aic made 
and should he treated 
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CARPENTER NATHANIEL (1580-c, 1H27). 
— An English sclioolinastci who was M.A. and 
D D of Oxfoid University (Exctei College) 
and is dcscnbcd as a fl noLed philosopher, poet, 
mathematician, and geographer ” lie wft« ap¬ 
pointed, tluough Aichbi.shop Usshcr, school- 
masLer of the King's Wards in Dublin, children 
of Roman Catholic parents Wood, in the 
AUienac Oxon , sULes that on Ins deathbed 
Caipentcr legicttcd that lie "had so much 
courted the maid instead of the mistress,” 
ineLUiing that he had spent his chief tune in 
philosophy and mathematics instead of in di¬ 
vinity. Carpenter's important work on tieog- 
i aphy, " containing the sphcricnll and topicall 
Parts thereof,” was published aL Oxford in 1625 
(4to, 285 pp.) The first is mainly mathemati¬ 
cal geography, but the second is loigcly what 
we now end human geography. For instance, 
he points out that the 11 natural hounds are 
more certain than nitificial,” and discusses the 
” q unit ties of a region,' 1 fr the disposition of 
inhabitants in respect of Lhc site," of the effect 
of education m overcoming geographical limita¬ 
tions, of ,f the mixture of colonies in the same 
nation.” Cnipenter has inteiciting criticism 
on the value of navigation in the increase of 
knowledge and riches and the compnrlsoli of 
tho East and the West in learning. lie is 
especially eloquent in speaking of the people of 
his own linLivc country of Devon, as illustra¬ 
tive of the effect of the hill countries on the de¬ 
velopment of wailikc and generous qualities, 
and speaks of Gilbert, Hawking Frobisher, 
etc. li whoso names live with the Ocean 1 
41 
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The date (IG25) makes much of the subject 
matter significant. F W 

CARPENTER, STEPHEN H. (1931-1978), 

— Ecluciitoi, graduated at the University of 

Rochestci id 1S51, lie was 0 yearn instruc¬ 
tor in the University of Wisconsin, and 2 
years assistant superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion. in Wisconsin (undin Henry Barnard) 
lie was subsequently profcusoi in Ht Paul's 
College, Mo,, and fiom 1871 to 1S7S president 
of the University of Kansas Author of Moral 
Forces in /ft/neat ion and of several textbooks on 
English grammai W 8 M. 

CARROLL COLLEGE, WAUKESHA, WTS, 

— A coeducational institution founded ns a high 
school in 1S4G and rroigrinmod in 1903 for full 
college work IL is under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Wisconsin. Academic, 
collegiate, and musical departments arc main¬ 
tained. Admission Lo the college is by certifi¬ 
cate of an accredited high school or by an ex¬ 
amination riiquinng 15 units of high school 
studies. Degrees aio ronferrod in arts and 
science courses Tluue is a faculty of 12 
protocols and 10 instructors and assistants. 
Rev Wilbur Oscar Carrici, M A , D.D , is the 
president. 

CARSON AND NEWMAN COLLEGE, JEF¬ 
FERSON CITY, TENN,— A coeducational 
institution since 1889, established, in 1851, 
under Baptist control. Preparatory, collegial e, 
musical, ami business departments me main¬ 
tained The college courses are bused on ap¬ 
proximately B points of high school work 
Degrees are ennfcried Thuio arc 12 pro¬ 
fessors and 10 instiuetors and nssisLanLg. 

CARTER, JAMES GORDON (1795-1810). 
— One of the originators of the normal school 
movement in America, wns born at Leo¬ 
minster, Muss, on Sept 7, 1795, and was 
glminuted from Harvard College in 1820 He 
engaged m private school work, and in 1821 
published Letter* lo the Hon. ll r i/fmm Prescott 
on the Free Schools of New England, with Jlc- 
mwks on Principles of Instruction, in which lie 
pointed out the defects ui odueaLion which 
weie lului made Liu 1 basis of the leforms of 
Hoi ace Mann In IS 27 he pro sen led a peti¬ 
tion to Lhc MassaelnisetlH legislature asking for 
an uppiopiinlum Toi the establishment of a 
stale normnl seliool The bill was piesentcd by 
William li Calhoun ((jv), and was lust in the 
senate by one vote lie then opened a piivnto 
noimal school at Lancaster, and for several 
yean did what he could Lo mouse nn i utmost in 
the piofessional training of teachers lie wns 
chosen n member of the Mnssadiusctls legisla¬ 
ture m 1S35, and diafted the bill thaL established 
the State JJoanl of Education. lie w/is neljve 
in the organization of the American Institute 
of I ns true ti on (</u) and contributed numeious 


ar tides on education to the Literary Gazette IIo 
died at Clue ago on July 21,1849 \V* S M. 

CARTHAGE COLLEGE, CARTHAGE, 
ILL — Founded in 1870, and conducted under 
the auspices of the General Synod or the Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran Church m the United States 
The constifcution is coeducational, and main¬ 
tains academic, collegiate. Bible training, and 
line arts departments. Admission ib on certifi¬ 
cate or accredited high .schools or by an exami¬ 
nation requiring about 14 units of work Clas¬ 
sical, scientific, and literary courses aie given 
in the college, mul lend to the appropriate dc- 
gices There arc six professors and eight in¬ 
structors. 

CARTHUSIANS — See Aiiiiey Schools, 
Convent Schools, Middle Ages, Educa¬ 
tion IN! Monastic Schools, Monastic 
Rules, Educational Piiovimons in. 

CASAUBON, ISAAC (1559-1014) — A clas¬ 
sical scholar of home nolo. He was born in 
Genova, the son of a Huguenot pastor, who 
supervised Ins education Cnsaubon iceoived 
no oigamzed education until be was 19, when 
he cnteicd upon studies at Genera, learning 
Greek from a Cictan, Franciscuu Port us, who 
recommended him as Ins successor lie was 
appointed professor. of Greek lit Geneva m 1582 
But although holding a public appointment., his 
interests wcsie mainly m pm ale study, Lo which 
he devoted every iimmle that he could spine 
lie was. connected by lus fust inaningo with 
the pnntci, IIcml Estiennr, who, howevei, ic- 
fused to give hun access to his Mss Ills 
editions of classical wiiLings won for him tho 
friendship or the most famous scholars or 
Europe, including Joseph Scnli get In 159G 
he accepted nn appointment in Montpelhei, 
where lie lectined on a great vanety of subjects 
connected with the classical studies In 1 GOG 
he moved to Pans, wlieic he held the position 
of a Lcrlcnr (lit Ilai and received ft pension, but 
could noL obtain a clmir in the university owing 
to his Proles La nt leanings In 1004, however, 
he received an appointment in tho Rond 
Library, where ho lost no lime in untuing study 
of the Mss lo be found there. Attempts were 
made throughout this peiiod to convert him, 
for political and personal jealous, Lo Roman 
Catholicism, but without success But on the 
death or Ilenn IV lie lo^t I 115 patron, and, be- 
cause his religious viewy now inclined lo Angli¬ 
canism, lie accepted a call to England, where 
he received a prebcndnl stall in Ganlcrbuiy 
and was received with gicut kindness every¬ 
where He won Lire mteiesl of the King, 
James J, who bestowed n pension on linn and 
frequently employed him as his companion 
Cnsiuibon became nnlui nli/cd m England, 
which he called the " fsland of tho blest ” He 
died in England lom ycnis aftei Ins aiiival 
His eaily death was hastened by a neglected 
12 
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constitution due to untiring devotion to his 
studies , 

He left some 25 publications on classical 
subjects His interests were mainly in the his¬ 
torical and biogiaplucnl Histoiy and biog¬ 
raphy lie lcgnrdcd as sources of political and 
g tin cal philosophy, The work winch first 
brought him a Euiopcan lcputntion was his 
edition of TheophrnsLua (1502) ; although his 
earliest woik on Strabo, of which ho said ho 
was ashamed, is still unsurpassed Among 
his other editions arc those on Athenreus. Sue¬ 
tonius, Persma, and Polybius (unnnished), It 
was a maxim with Camibon that one only 
knows so much as one remembers, hence he 
made short notes of nil that he read, and the 
result is contained m GO volumes of Adversaria 
In 1597 he began an inteicsting diary, Ephe- 
me) ides, which he continued until shortly before 
his death, and which was edited by lug son, 
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CASE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, — 
See Law, Education in, 

CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. —- Founded in 1SH0 as 
the result of an endowment left by Leonnrd Case 
for the pin pose of establishing a scientific 
school Distinction was begun in 18S1 in a 
temporaly building, and turn'derred to new 
buildings in 18S5 The location in an nn- 
poitant industrial ccntci offers considerable 
advantages to an institution which aims to 
give technical training Courses arc given in 
physics, chemistry, and engineering (civil, iail- 
ioad, stuiclural, mechanical, electrical, mining, 
and metallurgical) All students take the 
samo studies m the first year, and specialization 
increases from the second year to the end of 
the coursii of 4 years Candidates for admis¬ 
sion must have graduated fi om a preparatory 
school with a 4 ycais' course requiring at least 
14 units Tor graduation, and pass an examina¬ 
tion ill 14 units of high school work Degrees 
are conferred on the completion of courses and, 
presentation of a thesis, The institution is 
accepted by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching There arc 23 pro¬ 
fessors and 16 inatiuctois on the faculty 
Charles Sumner Howe, Ph.D,, D.Sc , LLD,, 
is the president. 

CASSIAN, JOHN — Early Christian theo¬ 
logian, born about ad 300 and educated in a 
monastery at Bethlehem, under the tutelage 
of the Abbot Germnnus, in all the lemning of 
the East. In 390 they made a pilgiimage 
amongst the hermits of Egypt, and found the 
life of retirement from the world ao attractive 
that they remained there 7 years They then 
went to Constantinople, where Cnssian became 


a disciple of St Chrysostom (q v ), tho greatest 
preachci and teacher of the day, Under Ins 
instruction ho became one of the ablest and 
soundest theologians of the early Chinch. 
After the overthrow of St, Chiysostom Cns- 
sian went to Romo, where ho distinguished 
himself ns one of tho chief champions of the 
Christian Faith One or bis pupils, Vincent 
of Lcrins, won a foicmost place amongst the 
Latin fathers, and he himself, at the instance 
of Leo the Great, wrote an important treatise 
On the Incarnation, m opposition to tho Nea- 
toiiftn and Pelagian heresies, lie slocied a 
safe course between the Scvlln of Augusliniait 
exaggerations and the Chiirybdis of Pelagian 
ciToia and was legurded as the founder of Scmi- 
Pelngianism The sack of Rome by Alnric 
drove him out from the world and back to 
monastic life. He founded two monasteries at 
Marseilles (one foi men and the other for 
women), and thus introduced the monastic 
system into the Western Church Upon the 
lines laid down by him monn&ticisin [q,v ) took 
on a more highly oigamzed form in the WosL 
than in the East, and piofoundly influenced the 
life of the Church and the woilfl for many 
centuries The Latin fathers fostered educa¬ 
tion from this time onwnitl, and became the 
intellectual leaders of the world Connected 
with every cloister was a school where the 
lamp of knowledge was kept burning nnd sys¬ 
tematic courses of study wore pursued, The 
clinic ulum was nob confined to religious hteia- 
tuic, blit included nil the liboial arts ami the 
classic authojs This gieat sysLem was based 
chiefly upon the writings of John Cassian, in 
which he laid down the fundamental principles 
of monnsticisin for nil time Two volumes of 
these have been preserved, T)e Cocnobwrum 
Imlitutis,m 12 books, in which he lays down 
the external rules of the nsccLic life and dc- 
scnbes its inner expeiionccs, and Coilaticnm 
Palrum, in which he relates his observations of 
monastic life in Egypt, translated in the Library 
of Greek and Latin Fathers, Vol, XI, Scubners. 

NT wn 
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CASSIODORUS, or, more fully, MAGNUS 
AURELIUS CASSIODORUS SENATOR, — 
A descendant of a family which had for three 
generations been distinguished in political 
circles at Rome, wos boin, probably at Scylla- 
cium m Bruttiuin, about a d, 477. lie was a 
contcmporniy of the famous Boethius (g,u). 
whom, however, he long survived, His mind 
appears to have been as practical ns that of 
Boethius was idealistic Having the advan¬ 
tages of the best education that the times 
could alToid, Cnssiodorus was nblc to gain tho 
particular favor of ICing Thcodoric by a pane- 
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gyric which he composed in his honoi. Al 
20 he was qiiajstor, and aft cl wards became con¬ 
sul Under the successors of the Gothic king, 
down to and including Vitigis, Cnssiodoius le- 
tained his political eminence, which he deserved 
by reason of Jus enthusiastic support of the 
policy of Thee)done to weld the Goths and 
Romans together into a Single people, 

Rut moic impoitaiit to education than Ilia 
political nativities is the period of the lctire- 
ment of C'ftssiodoHis to a cloister which lio 
had himself founded nL Vivnimni, in Biuttium. 
It was in 510 that lie botoolc himself to Us 
pleasant gaidens and books, and from this 
time foitli, to the advanced age of 83, ho 
devoted himself to the endeavor to mnke the 
inonastciy the home of learning Accoidingjy 
Cnssiodoms first devised n monastic rule in 
which the substitution of mental for physical 
labor was permitted and even encouraged 
What literary activity was cnrncd on in the 
western monasteries during the early Middle 
Ages can Liace its inception to Cnssiodoius 
The mosL influential of his writings was his 
Institutions of sacied and scculm learning ( In - 
stilnlioncfi dwiiiaium cl sacculnnum ledionum), 
The book was intended, as the preface inti¬ 
mates, to supply tho need of a theological 
school Tor the monks, The second pint is the 
moic interesting from the standpoint of a stu¬ 
dent of education, since it contains an abridged 
treatment of the seven liberal arts, consisting in 
part, however, of mere extracts, intended ac¬ 
cording to the author for the simple unletteicd 
monks who had not studied the piofane 
sciences, The ImlilidioM, wiitten about the 
year 544, underwent a later revision at the 
hands of its authoi He wiotc also C'o)n 7 jfe,L- 
t'oites in cpislolus cl acta aposloloi um cl apoca- 
lypsm, and a more important Ihslona cede - 
siastica tripartita, in 12 books, which became 
the principal manual of theological Jnstoiy for 
the Middle Ages, but which is founded upon the 
three ecclesiastical histories of Socrates, Sozo- 
menus, and Thcodoret. The Vame (epistolae) 
of Cnssiodorus contain a Convincing testimony 
of Ins political activities, Finally his Dc Amma 
completes the cncle of his litcuuy activities by 
an excursion into the field of philosophy The 
quality of the soul lie determines to be light, 
because it is made in the image of God. Cas- 
siodarus is one of the few great " ti ausmitters ” 
who kept alive the embers of classical learning 
for western Europe 
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iSandva Ihtitorj/of Classical Scholarship, (Cambridge, 
1003-1008 ) 

CASTELLION (CASTALIO, CASTELLIO, 
or CHAT1LLON), SEBASTIEN (J515H5G3), 
— The successoi of Matuvinus Cordeims {q v) 
as schoolmaster at Geneva in 1541, when Cor- 


dcrius had gone to Ncuclmtcl. Castellion was 
the great prophet of the principle of religious 
toleration The Dc Ilacrehcis was first pub¬ 
lished in 1550, and m tins woik against com¬ 
pulsion in lcligioiiH matters, Castellion was one 
in a joint autliorslup about which thcio is dis¬ 
cussion (See Iluisson* Castellion, Yal II, eh, 
13 ) Castellion edited a number of Check 
classics, and made tinn&lafcions of tho Bible in 
Latin and in French, hut his educational work, 
the Dmlogi flarri, was most widely known Its 
circulation wns immense M Buis son nnnies 
over 130 editions, of which IS were published 
in London These DuiIoqucr or Colloquio, me 
all biblical in .subject, and attempt to bihig 
into the schools scripturul stories, with the 
ease mul giace of the Latin Colloquies which 
dealt with similar subjects, In Huguenot and 
Pun tan schools they weie constantly included 
in the riiiTieuluim In English schools they 
weie often required to be part of the curriculum, 
by statute, eg at St, Havioui's Grammar 
School, Southwmk (Orders 150 2), Ilivington 
Granimai School (Statutes 15(H), Sandwich 
Giammni School (Statutes 1580), Camberwell 
Grammur School (Statutes 1615), and tliry 
were used in 102S at Westimnstci School. 
They arc wutten in a lomnikably simple, 
natural style (in Latin) suitable for childicn. 
They thus scivcd the double pmpose of the 
Colloquy as a school method to teach Latin 
and the subject matter of the Bible at the same 
time. The first complete edition (4 books) of 
CnhLelhoids Dialogi Sacri was published in 1551 
at Basic; the fust Loudon edition (in Latm) was 
1573 The fust edition m Firnch, Dialogues 
Suerts, was published at Basle m 1555 In 
1715, 119 or these dialogues wore published in 
English at London, Sco article on Colloquies. 

F.AV. 
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CASTIGLIONE, BALDASSARE. — Courtier 
and diplomat, boin at Casatieo near Milan, 
Dee G, 147S lie studied in Milan under 
George Morula and Demetrius Chalconclyltis, 
Ag a youth he entered tho seivice of Ludovico 
il Moro; but in 1499, on Ludovico's downfall, 
he attached lumsclf to the Marquis Francesco 
Gonzaga, with whom lie campaigned until the 
defeat of Garjgliano (1503); after which, to 
Gonzagn’s indignation, he tmnsferied his alle¬ 
giance to Guidohaldo di Monte Fcltro, Duke 
of Urbino Aftei a brief campaign against 
Ccscna m behalf of the Pope, in which Cas- 
tighonc commanded 50 men, lie took up attend¬ 
ance at the court at Urbino (1504), remaining 
there until Guidobnldo’s death (1508), except 
for a ti ip to London (1500) Lo receive for the 
Duke from Ileury VII the order of the Garter 
By Francesco Maria della Ilovcre, Guidobnldo's 
succcssoi, ho was appointed Govcrnoi of Glib- 
bio; and after the war of Julius II against the 
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Venetians, in which Castiglione fought under 
della Rovcie, he was ic warded with tho ensile 
of Novillnia, imnu Fesnro, itnd was mode 
Count (1513). Dining nciuly the whole of 
the pontificate of Leo X he was ambussarlor 
at Itomc. When Leo confiscated tho Duchy 
of Uibino for his own nephew, Loicnzo de’ 
Medici (151G), Castiglione went back to his 
former patron, now appcnscci, the Marquia 
Gonznga At Mantua the same year lie mni- 
ned Ippoldn dci crml) TojcIIj, who foiu years 
latci died, leaving him three childicn There¬ 
after he vibiatccl between Mantua ami Home, 
until in 152I Clement VII sent him as am¬ 
bassador to Charles V While he was al tho 
Spanish court Lho impciial tioops nndci Boui- 
bon hacked Rome and imprisoned the Popa 
(1527) Castiglione wns stricken with grief 
mid bhame. Though the Lbnpcinr accepted 
him as a Spanish subject and offcicd him the 
bishopric of Avila, and Lliough the Pope ab¬ 
solved him from blame, ho died unconsolcd at 
Toledo, Feb 7, 1520 Ills body was taken to 
Italy, and buried in Hie Church of the Madonna 
dalle Grazic ncai Mantua Soldier, courtier, 
diplomat, poet, Italian and Latin, Castigbonc's 
Jailing famo yet re^Is on The Booh of the 
Com her, a prose dialogue in 1 books Accord¬ 
ing to himself, the work was written as an 
In mcvionam to Guidobaldo, and m pochi 
giunn. Although by 1518 he had submitted 
the manuscript to Dembo, Saddle to, and others, 
he published it only in 1528 

Ostensibly the book leports certain convci- 
s/ihojjs at Urbino m 1506 (u'JuJc C/isbgJiojJD 
himself was in England) between the Duchess 
Ehzabeta Gonzaga, Emilm Pia, and various 
genllemDll of noLc in .society and lctteia, Sub¬ 
ject to the criticism of tho rest, foui chosen 
spokesmen lespcclivcly draw tho right com tier 
ns to character and conduct,the light court lady, 
and tho right piincc, — and tho right relations 
of Clio cowlier to each The guiding principle 
of the resulting social s true tine is rcsLhctic 
Living is conceived m a fine nit, The com¬ 
ber's essential attribute is grace, the court 
lady's, graciousncss Their only religion is a 
lpligion of beauty PlaLonic love of beauty 
molivulea the com tier’s many-sided accom¬ 
plishment, his accomplishment m turn ait 
once adonis the court and selves the State 
It is the humanistic rendition of cluvalnc 
-pioucsBc \vil]\ cawtoihic, Castighonc's Comtier 
is flic medieval cheuahcr sans pear el satin ic- 
pi ache at once subtilized and humanized by 
the " sweetness and light " of classical culture. 
And Lhe Bool of the Com ho depots him even 
more effectively dramatically than didactically, 
it rs tho fnst salon pictures of modern society. 

Translated into Spanish by Boscan (1531), 
into French by (John (1537), into English by 
Iloby (15G1), the book dominated European 
culture for the century In England, praised 
by Asclinm, Cnstiglione's ideal was emulated 
by Lyly in bis Euphucs, by Spenser in the 


Faerie Queenc, by Sidney in his own living 
It pioduccd ci host of imitative conduct hooks, 
from the Governmtr (1531) of EJyot (qv) to 
The Comphat Gentleman (1G34) of Poacham 
(17 n ), and 77jc Conipleat Gentleman (1030) and 
The Comphat Gentlewoman (1G31) of BraLh- 
wait (7 u) Aftei die Reformation and the 
Catholic icaction however, Castiglionc's [es¬ 
thetic paganism became impossible; and the 
problem of his mutators and oimilutois wus to 
romfu&o his iyslein with Catholic 01 Protestant 
orthodox piety Thus Spensoi in the Faeiw 
Queenc, to " fashion a gentleman or noble pci- 
son in veituous and gentle discipline," does so 
by supei imposing upon Cnstigliono's romantic 
Platonism a ngicl Calvinism While Spenser, 
again, formally declines the 44 court and royal 
citadoll " to be " the gieat schoolmaistrepsc of 
all courtesy " (F Q HI, vi, 1), he really ex¬ 
tends the concept of " coiirLiei " into that of 
"nobleman/’ as the writers of the following 

f feneration, such ns Peachamand Urathwnit, at 
east tend to extend it into that or" gentleman / 1 
not necessarily attached Lo any court 

J B F. 
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CASTING OUT NINES, — See Checks on 
Computations. 

CASWELL, ALEXIS (1799-1S77) — Edu¬ 
cator and author; graduated at Biown in 1822 
Ila waa two yeais professor in Columbian Uni- 
vcisity ah Washington, thuly-five years a pro¬ 
fessor at Bi own University, and from L 8 G 8 to 
1872 picsident of that institution, Ho wns one 
of the Touiuleis of Lhe American Association for 
the Advancement of Science {qv) Author 
oT Life of Ft anas Wayland, Textbook on A fi¬ 
ll onoui?/, and or numerous scientific papeiB 

W S M 

CATALEPSY —A nervous condition in 
which the muscles are held tense, so that eitJicr 
a limb or the whole body is motionless, rigid, 
and immovable, or the parts lCtain any position 
m which they may be set The position which 
h assumed by the patient or that imposed by 
a bystander lasts’ far a much longer period 
than is possible by any ofTort of the will in a 
normal individual, and the patient appears like 
a manikin with hinged joints The condition 
in which the imposed positions are retained is, 
foi obvious reasons, sometimes called Jicxi- 
bihtas cerca (waxy flexibility). Tho laLlcr con- 
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dilion ia found in a number of mental and 
nervous diseases (dementia prccox [q.v ], hys¬ 
teria [q y.l, etc), and a similar state 1ms been 
described as one of the stages in hypnotic 
sleep. 11 otli forma of catalepsy, the rigid and 
tlio flexible, have been explained as the effect 
of abnormal suggestibility, and blicy appear 
to be allied to and sometimes accompanied 
by two other states resulting from an increased 
suggestibility, viz (1) ccholaha (q v ), m which 
there is a repetition of sounds or woi da or 
phrases that have been hcaid by the patient, 
and (2) cchopiatia, in which the patient repeats 
movements ho lias seen. Both in hysteria and 
in dementia piccox the symptom may last for 
days, but m the fomicr disease it is usual to 
find it of much shorter duration The term 
" catalepsy ” is sometimes, but incorrectly, used 
as the namo for abnormal sleep states of the 
nature of ttance, but for the latter the term 
f ‘nnlColcpsy ,, (q.u ) is used, S I F 
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CATANIA, UNIVERSITY OF —Estab¬ 
lished in 1437, and by a Papal bull or 1444 
raised to tlio level of Bologna. I b was opened 
in 1445 Until 1805 it was Iho only university 
of Sicily, but nl that date the Umvoisity of 
PiilciiTio was established, Faculties of law, 
medicine, arts, and sciences are main tamed 
In 1009-1910 them were enrolled 11G0 students 

See Italy, Education in 

CATAWBA COLLEGE, NEWTON, N.C — 
Opened in 1<857 under the auspices of the North 
Carolina olassis of tins Reformed Chinch in the 
United Slates Academic, collegiate, and musi¬ 
cal dcpaitmcnta arc maintained Tha college 
courses — classical, scientific, and literary— aro 
based on about eight points of high school work, 
and lead to their appropnatc degices. There 
arc G professors on the faculty of the college. 

CATECHETICAL METHOD —See Cate¬ 
chism; Catechetical Schools; Sochattc 
Method; Teaching, Methods or 

CATECHETICAL SCHOOLS,—Those 
schools for religious and general education which 
were established m various parts of the Chi is turn 
world in the second and third centuries, and in 
connection with the Church, In thin respect 
they differed from the private schools concluded 
by such icnalieisiii the Church ns JnsLin Marlyr, 
Tatian and others In some eases the CtUc- 
chcLical Schools may have been an outgrowth of 
the courses or instruction given to catechu¬ 
mens, DuL they chitDied in many lcspccts fi om 
flo-callrd Cntcchurncnal Schools (q v ), in tlmb 
fchoii aim was general cultuie aa wull as. religious 


braining; heathen ns well ns Christians were 
admitted to them; and they were uvula of the 
Bccular schools, The name ,f Catechetical 
Schools ” implies merely instruction, possibly 
in the form of lectures such aa were delivered 
to catechumens, i.e poisons under instruction 
The only connection with the word " cate¬ 
chism n is that the latter term 1 ms been applied 
to simple textbooks of religious instruction 
which happen to be arranged in the form of 
question and answer The most import nut 
autl influential of those schools waa undoubtedly 
Alex in ulna (q.v), but there were other schools, 
such na the school of the Monnrchinna at Home, 
and the schools of Edefisa, Cieaavea, Antioch 
(q.v ), and Nisibis, All of these developed a 
laigc activity and played an important part m 
the educational work of the Church, especially 
in the education of the clergy 

The School of Alexandria seems to have been 
the first established. Its found a tl oil is obscure, 
but it may well be placed ill the first hnlf oT the 
second century when the Gnostic schools were 
still flourishing m that city, It was especially 
to counteract the heathen schools of Alexmidna 
thalit was later fostered by the church uf that 
city. The fust teacher whose name is known 
was Pantisnus (c ISO to 200), a Stoic philos¬ 
opher converted to Christianity. lie was 
succeeded by hid colleague, Clement of Alcx- 
arnliia (ov.) about 200 , and ho in turn by On- 
grii (flu) in 202 Iloraclas became head for a 
short time after Origon, whose assistant lie had 
been, and then followed Dionysius ( q.v ) in 232, 
who remained head after becoming Bishop of 
Alcxnntlun in 247 The list or later bends of 
the school is not wholly certain. The tradi¬ 
tional list is as follows Thcognostus, Fichus 
(282 to c. 300), Soinpion, Peter, Macarius, 
Didyimis the Blind (c. 340 to 305), and 
llhodon. 

The curiicilium covered the whole range of 
sciences na then studied, all branches of rhetoric, 
mul the various ayatema of philosophy except 
the Epicmean The study of the Bible was 
very thorough, and Origen while head of the 
school devoted himself especially to that 
branch The school broke up in the first Ori- 
genistic Controvcisy under Thcophilus of 
Alexandria (385-412) when Rhodon, the Inst 
head of the institution, left the city and settled 
and taught in Sidn 

Contemporaneous villi tile flourishing period 
of the School of Alexandria wns the School of 
Die Monnrcliinns fit Rome, under Theotlaliis 
the Leather Worker, a teacher fioin Byzantium, 
and Theodolua the Money Changer, his pupil 
and successor. This was not sLi lctly a catechet¬ 
ical school, as it was not officially connected 
with the Church of Rome, and it seems to lmvc 
been a private undertaking, It is, however, 
lmpoitnnt m th 19 connection, as it exerted nn 
influence upon the early teachers of the School 
of Antioch (qu) The foi tunes of the school 
of Thcoclotua after the death of the younger 
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teachci of that name aie unknown, Tho school poiicuts of Athanasius On account of this 
was probably extinct by 250 It was a nursoiy connection of the school with heresy, it suflcrcd 
of thoroughly scientific inquiry The study n paitial eclipse until the lntlcr pmt of the 
of logic and mathematics stood in high fnvar, fourth centiiiy, when it was again flourishing 
and tho woi Its of Anstotlc, Euclid, and Cfcdon mid n eentei of theological study fur more im- 
(qq.v ) served as textbooks (cf. Eusebius, II, E. port an l than Alexandria at that time Among 
Y, 28) Biblical studies were earned on in a its icproscntativcs were Diodorus of Tarsus 
critical spirit, and tho exegesis was literal and (d. 391), Chrysostom (qa) (d 407), Thcndoic 
grammatical, all chniactenstics of the School of Mopsuc,stin (d, 129), and Thcodoret of 
of Antioch A catechetical school seems to Cyrrhus (d. 457) How far the cdiirational 
have been established at Jerusalem by Alex- work of Lucian was rained on in a permanent 
andcr, bishop of that city (212 to 250), who institution is uncertain, but the unity of thought 
had been a pupil of Clement and a warm friend in the Antiochene theologians and the similarity 
of Ongen. It is haicly possibly that both these of their cxegctical principles in tho earlier and 
great Alexandrians taught therefor brief peiiods later periods point to some common instruction 

At Ciesaica was a famous school which lvjia nnd the probable continuity of the school 
probably in existence ag curly as 215, when Oii- Tho foundation of llic School of Edesha dates 
gen taught therefoT a short time, and ccitainly from the middle of the thud century, nnd was 
after 232, when, after his quarrel with Bishop probably due to BoTtlasanes, under whom tho 
Demetrius of Alexandria (189 to 232), he set- Chnsfcifirmiation of the city took place Before 
tied theic permanently Under Origcn the the end of tho century it was one of the leading 
School of CkcsiU’Ga was an flourishing ng that of schools of the Chuich Ilerc undci a certain 
Alexandra, buL after his death it rapidly de- Marainuj Lucian studied, It was, howcvei, 
dined It was icvivcd by Piirnphihus (d. 300), in its caihest period under the Gnostic m- 
wlio had studied at Alexandria under Pierius, flucnccs of Bnuliisancs, who^e connection with 
the Origonist Pamphilius especially iaboicd the Valantminns is very probable 
to inciease the library of the school Among The School of Edcssa appears to have lnu- 
his pupils was Eusebius of Crcsarca, whose Ec- guished during much of the fourth century, but 
clesiastical IIisLory bears witness on every was revived from Antioch, the center of Nei- 
pngc to the riches of the hbrrny Pamphilius toil am sin, with which ils fortunes henccfoiLh 
bi ought togethci A certain Thespesius la became identified. In this way Edcssa became 
menlioncclby Jerome(Dcuirfsi^uahf&iiSjC, 113), the scat qT education for tho Ncstorinn clergy 
as teaching in Ciosarea, piobably in the school, of Persia, Ilnbhulua, Bishop of Edcssa (412- 
His pupil, Euzouia (deposed 370), becoming 435), n fanatical opponent of Ncbtorinnisni, 
bishop of the city, tried to restore the libra]y broke up the school in 432 ; but lie was succeeded 
to its earlier condition. Eui tlicr traces of tho in the see by Ibna, a pionounccd Ncstnrian c\- 
scliool do not appear. pelted by Rabbulag ,who restored the school und 

The importance of the School of Antioch in- brought it to a high degree of prosperity Ills 
cj eased as tliafc of Alexandria and Ca*weji de- fcivm^aUDiia of the ivories of the AiitjocJicncs, 
dined. Secular schools flomisliccl in the city, Thcodoic of MopauesLia and Diodorus, had a 
and the head of one of these, Malchion, a maiked and lasting influence upon the thought 
teacher of rhetoric and a learned presbyter of and scientific exegesis of the Syrian Climrli 
the Church, took a tending part in the con- In 480 the School of Edcssa was destroyed by 
deimmtion of Paul of Samosatn, If he was the Emperor Zeno in Ins attempt to destroy 
the founder of the school, his aucccssoi, Lucian, NestorianUnu but not before it had founded n 
who gave the InsLing trend to the thought of tho number o[ minoi schools, among them one fit 
school, does not seem to have agiced m Paul's Sclcuoin on the Tigris. The School of Nisihis 
condemnation, foi Lucian remained outside tho wns founded by the Ncstormns expelled in -ISO 
communion of the Church foi many years after from Edcssa, and there were maintained Lho 
Paul’s downfall in 200. With Lucian was. as- traditions of thoir Loachers, for its inspiration 
sociatcd the pi eg by tor Doiotheus, whose in- was di myii from Theodore arid Thcodoicl, and 
fluencc does not seem to have been veiy great it flourished for centuries At the beginning of 
Lucian studied at Edcssa and at Crrsnrca, the seventh contmy under the direction of 
where lie dime under tho influcueo of Ongen’s Maim it numbered more than 800 bLu clfiitrS, 
scientific spirit, if not of Ongen himself; but It is to the School of Nisibiq ns the center 
traces of the theological views subsequently of NegLorianism that much of tho honor 
known ns Origemsm nrc not found in Lucian's is due of making the translations of AngtoLlo 
teaching His labors on the lovised lo-\fc of lho (qv<) nnd of Greek medical walks into Syrmc 
Septungmt, based upon a minute compan- and from that langungc into Arabic, whereby 
son of the current version with the He- Greek science was preserved among the Am- 
brew, indicate the scientific charactei of the bians, nnd through Spain came into the West 
work done at this school Luemn's text was in The study of Aristotle, although not in har- 
gcneral use thioughoiit the East from Con- mony with tlie Llicology which became domi- 
stantuuiplc to Antioch. Among his pupils nant in the Greok and early Latin churches, 
were Anus and Euscbuis of Nieomedin, the op- was peculiar to the School of Antioch and its 
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transmission to the schools of Etlcasa and Niaibis 
was of vast importance for the schools of the 
Arabians mid latci Western culture 

J C,A 
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CATECHISMS —Imply a method of teach¬ 
ing, vik oral instruction. The term is now usu¬ 
ally rcstnctccl to elementary instillation which 
proceeds by a method of stereotyped questions 
by the teacher and answers by the pupil — 
though the term is equally appiopnnlo if the 
questions are asked by the learner, as is said to 
have been done in the early Chris linn Church 
The catechetical method ia naturally vciy 
ancient, and prevailed in oriental countiics 
fiom antiquity. It was used by the Jews, and 
the early Cluistiaiiss simply continued it with 
flesh subject matter In England, it was cm- 
loycd in Anglo-Saxon times, in the de Divmoni- 
us Temporum liber ascribed to Bede in many 
Bcaulor subjects, and throughout the Middle 
Ages, for religious instruction. It was the 
method Tor the teaching of grammar in the well- 
known Ar-s Minor of Donatus, the longest-lived 
grammar in histoiy. The catechism was there¬ 
fore found ready to hand by tho religious sup¬ 
porters or Roman Catholicism and of Protest¬ 
ant Reformers when the life and death struggle 
began m competition for attaching the youth 
to tho one side or the otlioi, The catechism ns 
a religious manual is tlicicfore most closely 
connected wiLh tho post-Reformation move¬ 
ments in religion, The long Roman Catholic 
catechism (150G), an outgrowth of the Council 
of Trent, intended as the manual for the instruc¬ 
tion of the clergy, lias been translated from 
Latin into all the languages of Europe It 1ms 
been followed by many shorter local and special 
catechisms, also allowed by authority in the 
Roman Ohm eh. 

The Protestant senes of catechisms begins 
with that of Alar bin Luther in German in 1529, 
It is said by Lutheran writers that no book ex¬ 
cept the Bible lias had a wider circulation 
The so-called CaJecAimof Erasmus, translated 
into English in 1533, may be teamed Catholic 
rather than either Roman Catholic or Prot¬ 
estant. It is now little known, but it has 
high value Its remarkable independence of 
thought may be judged by the answer to the 
question, Why in the Lord’s Player there is not 
desired everlasting life? The answer ia: "Be¬ 
cause it belongclh to good soldiers only to do 
the o dices and businesses which their captain 
hath commanded nnd appointed thorn; taking 
no thought or earo for their rewnid” In 1547 
Erasmus’ Catechism was icquired by ordinance 
to be in the possession of every boy m Win¬ 


chester College. In 1536 Calvin wrote m the 
French language the famous Geneua Calechmn 
which lie himself at once translated into Latin! 
and afterwards Henry Stephens, the groat 
Grecian, translated into Cueek Altogether 
theie are 373 questions. Its calculation was 
common in Franco, m the Netherlands, in Bo¬ 
hemia, in .Scotland, and m England The 
English translation is dated 1556, and it wns 
leguydcd 11 as the beat next book to the Bible " 
But it wns too long to bold its plane perma¬ 
nently. Oil it wcie based two other important 
Cftlvuu&tic catechisms First, Lho Heidel¬ 
berg Catechism in 1563, composed by Zachaimg 
Ursniiis qiul Cnapftt Olcvianus, for it h clmmccl 
the giealesl mnnbei or versions into other 
languages after the Bible, tho De Imilnlione 
nnd tho Pilgiim 1 * Piogicss Secondly, 
the longer nnd the shorter catechisms of tlic 
Weatiiuiistei Assembly, 1051 The fihorlvr 
Catechism us still the theological heirloom of 
Scotlnnd, and is, says Dr Hehuff, imequnlcc) 
" in its brevity, tcTseiicus, and accuracy of defi¬ 
nition 11 Thomna Cailylc'a opinion ia oflen 
quoted, " The older I ginw — and I now stand 
upon the brink of eternity — tho muie comes 
back to me the first sentence m the fihorlm 
Catechism which I learned when a child, nnd 
the fuller and deeper its meaning becomes. 
'What is the chief end of man? To glorify 
God and to enjoy him for ever 1 " 

In England the first Book of Common Prayer 
issued in 1540 contains, the Chinch o[ England 
Catechism Its authorship is imceitam. It 
was probably written either by John Poynct 
(afterwards Bishop of Rochester) oi by Alex¬ 
ander Nowell, aftcnvaid Dean of St Paul's 
Both Poynct and Nowell wrote longci cnlc- 
chisma Poyncl's Shoit CafccAium (1553) wns 

requited by royal injunction to be used by all 
schoolmasters in their schools But the acces¬ 
sion of Queen Maiy caused the suppression of 
the Cateehum, and Poynct fled to Strassburg 
In 1570 Nowell wrote his Linger Catechism in 
Latin, which was immediately translated into 
English by Thomas Noiton. the translator 
of Calvin'a fnshhites Nowell's Middle Cak- 
chism was published also in 1570, in Latin, 
and ti ansi a Led also by Noiton inLo English 
in 1572; and in 1573 Nowell published 
Ilia Catechi&mus penvus in Latin, tianslatcd 
into Greek in 1574 These catechisms of 
Dean Nowell are of great importance, in connec¬ 
tion with grammar school teaching, in all their 
forms, English, Latin, and Gtcck For Nowell’s 
catechisms were required by the Canons of 
1571 to he taught in the schools, and the* Cnn- 
ons of 3004, requiring all school masLers Lo tench 
in English or Latin the longer or shovLer cnle- 
chisin, probably contain Lhc reference to the 
same work, though the author is not mimed 
Tlio Grammar School Statutes dated a Tier 
the return of the exiles from tho Murinn 
Pci scent ion lay stiess on the teaching oT 
catechisms Thus the Statutes of ReLford 1652, 
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Cantor 1G3G, lcqiurc tho Common Prayer 
Book Catechism Harrow llules 1580 and 
Itivingtou Gramm ai School required Cal¬ 
vin's oi Nowell's Catechism, Many requuo 
No well only St. Paul's School in 1G7S used 
Nowell's Catechism, Unwins', i c the Heidel¬ 
berg Catechism, translated mto Check by Henry 
Stephens, and the Cliui eh Catechism, " which, 1 ' 
we are Inlcl, “no oLlicr ought to exclude" 
Tho universities also required the students by 
s la Lute tn be tested in the catechisms, foi ex¬ 
ample in 1578 m the Univeisity of Oxford, the 
catechisms of Calvin and Dullingoi wcio pic- 
scubed, Catechisms, then, were used univci- 
snlly in the schools, " Multitudes of little 
catechisms " were pioclucccl, some only local, 
others more general, in addition to the million- 
tativc and well-known English and foreign 
manuals James I, at tho IIam])Lon CouiL 
Cnnroiencc, made tho well-known gibe that in 
Scotland “lgnoiant" catechisms were devised 
" by cveiyoiic who was the son of a good man " 
Ilrmslcy in 1 (> 12 , in tho L wl us Litciaiius l 
describes the method of teaching the catechism 
It is to he taught every .Saturday ns a "prepara¬ 
tion to the Sabbath" for half an hour or moic 
Each boy is lu loam to repeat half a side of a leaf 
or more at a tune until lie can say the whole 
The more they nav at a time and the oftener, the 
bettei. Aftci each has said the task, then a 
class is formed. Those " suspected to be eaie- 
Icss" arc then to give the "answer" to tho 
questions The teacher then makes each nn- 
swci “ so plain and easy " that tho least child 
can undent and lf Questions " arc to be re¬ 

made into sliurler questions, and all arc to be 
examined “ backward and foiwaicl " All being 
answered, "all diligence" must be used "to 
wliot it upon them, to woik holy nffcctions in 
them, that each may learn to fear the Loid and 
walk m all his* commandments" From 
Chatlcs Houle's New Discovcty of the Old Art of 
Teaching School , we learn that in the thud form 
of the Grammar School the hoys arc to lenm 
the Westminster Assembly's Catechisms in 
English and LnLin In the fourLh form they 
use fc/iu Assembly's Lesser Catechism in Latin 
and Di I burner's translation into Cheek In 
the firth [min, after the boys bnvc gone thrice 
over Lhe Assembly's (Jatcchi&m in Check and 
Latin, they "may piorced " in Nowell's Cate¬ 
chism or the Palatinate (i c the Heidelberg) 
Catechism in Clieok. In the .sixth foim, the 
hoys’ c/itpcJn^ujs me No well ami Bukett in 
Greek and the Chuieh Catechism in He¬ 
brew After Hie Bo situation (1GI30) the use 
of tiie calecliihin foi school purposes in Latin, 
Cheek, ami Ilubiow gradually gavo wav to the 
shorter English Church Catechism in English 
The establishment of dimity .schools in the etuly 
years of the eighteenth cenLuiy, to Lhc mini- 
bei eventually of 2000, led to Lhe absolute 
supremacy in England of tho employment For 
the school education of tho vast bulk of the 
commumly, of the Common Prayer Book Cate¬ 


chism, ao that the voluminous and multitudi¬ 
nous caLcchism of the .sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries fell out of use 
The catechism m the form or stereotyped 
questions and answers, whcLhcr religious or 
secular, has been in favor in ages when the culti¬ 
vation of Lhc verbal memory was vcgaulcd as a 
matter of great educational importance. And 
it ia a mistake to suppose that the supnoiteis 
of the method ignored tho under*tanning of 
the subject mailer They insisted on it, ah 
will be seen in Brinsley'a method of teaching 
But the closely thought-out exact stalementa 
wcio lo the sixteenlli and seventeenth centuries 
the best expressions of theological doctrines, 
and theicfoic, it was felt, ought to be known 
exactly, just ns mathematical definitions and 
chemical formula) artuisually lequircd nowadays 
to be learned verbatim The objections ordi¬ 
narily uiged against the caLcchism method 
amount Lo this — that the learner docs not form 
his oiun coiiclusi ons, but learns tlio&c arrived at 
by others on grounds which lie docs noL under¬ 
stand, and that theieforc lie is not encouraged 
to use his own i casern and judgment \ in other 
words, his knowledge becomes mechanical and 
not rational. II is clear, too, that the control 
exorcised by the teacher in having the questions 
stereotyped gives the lend m Iho question as well 
as in Lhe answer, and lakes m\ay from lhe pupil 
tho chances of pulling tho questions in the forms 
which would JjLvd satisfy Jits own individual 
difficulties. Oil the oLlicr hand, Ideological 
catechisms wcic not devised with a view to 
mental discipline, Theiv point of view is the 
communication of absolutely nseci tamed LruLli 
in the in 0 *t compact, thoiough, sound, exact 
statement of winch it is capable Accordingly, 
they usually fall into the educational fallacy 
of supposing that the slimier the statement is, 
the easier it is to learn This lfl tine only if wo 
take fr to learn" as meaning to repeat lhc 
words Thus it is piobnbly only the theological 
bcholaily man who sees the full significance of 
the ".Snort" Catechism It must, however, 
be romcnibcicd that m the Tin dan times the 
atmosphere was fully chaiged with theological 
ideas, and that the catechism ns a brier and 
exquisite statement of what was in the individ¬ 
ual coiHnou^nc'is was filled out, even in chib 
dten’s minds, with a familialitv of knowledge 
of the Bible nnd Cahinxslir tlocliincs to a 
degioe winch made the calcehiMn much more 
vivid and real than lie can readily umloratand 
In 1 sense there with u " visualization " of the 
subject mallei lo which the modeln world has 
no parallel The modern attitude or open- 
mindedness, and of sent eh foi tiuth, and tho 
educational ducLiino of the value of mental 
discipline, arc thus on the whole in opposition 
to catechisms E. \V. 
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CATECHUMENAL SCHOOLS, — A term 
applied to that intellectual anti moral training 
whicli candidates for admission to the Christian 
Chinch received before baptism. These candi¬ 
dates wcic, accordingly, known as catechumens, 
or persons under instiuctLon. In the earliest 
pciiocl of the Church peisons were often ad¬ 
mitted after very brief preparation, but in the 
second century a period of piobaLion and in¬ 
struction became general, and handbooks of 
instruction, such as the Didachc, began to ap¬ 
pear Although not members of the Church, 
converts not yet baptized were regarded as so 
connected with it as to ho subject to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal discipline, for they had been foimally recog¬ 
nized aa catechumens by tho bishop and ad¬ 
mitted to that status by a simple ceremony of 
laying on of lmnds. In ease, thcicforc, Llio 
cnleohuinon fell into gioss sin, ho was compelled 
to imdeigo a longer peiiod oT probation Tima 
arose by the middle of the third century nil tho 
essential features of the system of instruction 
ami discipline. 

The catcchumonato commonly lasted three 
years. There is little ground fd making three 
or four clearly defined classes among the cate¬ 
chumens, n mistake made even by Bingham, 
winch seems to have arisen from confusion 
with the penitential discipline, for persons 
under pcimnco were often reduced to n, position 
in which they hud only tho rights of catechu¬ 
mens A natuial division, however, was mado 
between the- general body of catechumens, 
commonly called andieiifcs, because allowed to 
hem the sonnon and the reading! of the Scrip¬ 
ture in the services, and those who, without 
being admitted to greater privileges as to 
attendance upon sei vices, lmd formally applied 
for bnptiMin, goneially at the beginning of Lent, 
and were looking forward to baptism at the 
next Eustci — Even These, the competcnte$ l 
icceived special instruction in a body. Just 
before baptism they wcie taught the words of 
the Creed oi Symbol, v.ith the doctnnal con¬ 
tents or which they had been made familiar, and 
also received the Lord’s Player Then, on 
bnplisiu, they became full incniboia or the 
Church and were* ndimlLcd foi the fust time to 
be present at the Eudniust and to loceive it. 
Then! wui no spccml eln^s whose duty it was to 
insLiuct the ontocluimuns The term catechist 
did not imply an order of the mmistiy, but a 
function which might be peifonned by any 


believer, clerical. or lay In the earliest period 
persona appear who later figure as sponsois, 
and these frequently undertook the instruction 
of the recent convert. Later the work natu¬ 
rally fell almost entirely to the clergy. Thun 
Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 38G) (r/u), whose cate¬ 
chetical icctuics are still extant, acted na cate¬ 
chist probably both while a deacon and after his 
ordination to the pros by tei ate The teacher, or 

doctor audimlium, to whom Augustine {q,v) 
addressed 1 ns textbook on catechetical instruc¬ 
tion, belonged to tho lower order of clergy 
known qs lector. Bishops fiequcntly took pait 
in Lhc instruction, and did po commonly in the 
prepartition immediately before baptism. On 
the other hand, Cyiil of Jciusalem encourages 
laymen to undeitnkc the work (Cat \v, 18), 
Aa to the course of instruction covered during 
the catechumenntc, thero is for the Ante-Niccne 
period lifcLlc evidence. The Dulache probably 
served as a manual m various parts of the 
Church, and aa models foi other textbooks. 
Thus much of it appears in Lhc Apostolic Con¬ 
stitution (Ilk. VII, 1-32). The earliest body of 
carefully elaborated instruction is the series 
of Catechetical Lectures dclivcied by CyriL of 
Jerusalem in 317, covcimg the whole scheme of 
doctime, as it lmd been formulated by Lhc 
Church, and the fundamental points of Chris¬ 
tian morality. These lectures arc the most 
important extant document relating to the 
ciitoclmmcmitc, and aro probably in the form 
m which they were actually delivered. The 
Great Catechism of Grcgoiy of Nyssu ( q.v ) is a 
highly technical exposition of theology con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of On gen (r; w.). It does not 
seem to have been used in msti ucLion, for which 
lL was hardly suitable, but was intended Lo 
serve as a guide to the catechist on the mam 
points of doctrine. On account of its radical 
Origenism it could hnidly have enjoyed gical 
cii dilation, The wm k of Augustine. De cafcc/u- 
zandis rudibwt, ia not a textbook, but a bncf 
treatise on icligious pedagogy, giving hints for 
dealing with different classes of pupils, pointing 
out stumbling blocks in the wuiy nf the teacher, 
selLing before him ideals, and even presenting 
models of discourse 

The catechumen ate attained its greatest 
development in the fourth and fifth centuries 
The Church., free fiom peisecution, then de¬ 
veloped its organization in all points, ipul the 
catrohumcnnl system was ciuenilly legulatccl. 
Indeed, it is laigely from this period that most 
information icgurding the Church's institutions 
is to be guthcied It still remained the custom 
to baplue adults almost exclusively, even in the 
ease of members of pious and devoted Christian 
families The reason for this was llinL the foi - 
givrnevs obtained in baptism applied only lo 
the sins in Llio past If hapLism came later in 
life, it would avail for more wrongdoings and 
delinquencies Men ami women thcicforc ap¬ 
plied foi baptism who lmd never been heathen, 
and ivere familiar with the leading points of the 
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fnith, Tor them Lhc grade of nistiuction could 
be much lughei than if it weic meiely for ehil- 
dicii The cateehumcnal system declined very 
rnnidly with the general introduction of infant 
baptism Tlicie was no place for it before Imp- 
t, am mul the ehildion biought up in the Church 
and attending its services received their knowl¬ 
edge of the fnith through the services of the 
Church To 1 some centimes the calcchunicnate 
remained only as a senes of elaborate ceremo¬ 
nies connected with baptism These were gradu¬ 
ally simplified till but few traces remained 
The place of this admirable system of instruc¬ 
tion was but inadequately filled by pleaching, 
winch rapidly declined And the Middle Ages, 
it may be said, never developed a system of 
instruction which approached m effectiveness 
the catcchumcnato of the early Church With 
tlie Protestant Ilefounation and the Council of 
Trent some provision wns made for populai 
religious instruction, especially of the young, 
and both among Piotestanta and Roman 
Catholics numerous Catechisms were compiled, 
and the clergy held accountable for suitable in¬ 
struction in their cures, J. C. A, 
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CATEGORICAL, — See Judgment, 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOLS — It has already 
been stated that nil schools in western Europo 
me rlcmed lioin the bishops’ schools ( q,v ). 
From the time that lire bishop's council became 
a corpoiation apmt from the bishop, with sep¬ 
arate possessions, the bishop, being a person 
whose o/Iico jiccessitilted perpetual movement 
in Ins diocese, even if lie was not, ns was very 
often the eiihC, Liavchng in the acivicc of the 
King, who rarely spent moic tlian a week in the 
same place, devolved the control of his school 
011 the chap Lei They, being bound to statu¬ 
tory 1 evidence and service in the mother or 
cathedral cluuuh of the diocese, weie betLer 
able to look after the cathcdial school. This 
in pioccss of time developed into three, and, 
111 some eases, fom schools, the theological 
school, the grammar school fay), the song or 
music school fay.). and in later times, in some 
places, Hitch as Lincoln and Salisbury, tlio 
choiisteis' ,school fan), a ginminnr and song 
school combined At first the one school had 
been oiigimilly taught by one of the canons, 
who was known as the school muster (MagiHer 
Srholwitm, Scholastics^ or Aichischola), The 
song school was very early separated, and by fclia 
end of the eleventh century, when the consli- 
tution of cathedral churches was fixed, or at 
least became the subject of written statutes, 
bad been placed under a scpaiatc officer, the 
cfintoi, chanter, or, ns lie was called from tlio 
thirteenth century, precentor. Though sing¬ 


ing was regarded ns quite as important for all 
cathedral mimstcis, and was for the services 
even more important than grnmmnr, mid 
the piecontor, though a later creation, gen¬ 
erally took pieccdencc next the dean, yet 
the song school never was rognulcd as of the 
same impoitancc as the grammar school; 
mid tlio song ijclioolmaster occupied a much 
lowci position than the grammar schoolmaster, 
The theological school became separated fiom 
the grammar school about the last Quarter of 
the twelfth century, Though theology was 
the highest faculty, and indeed the ultimate end 
tlicoi etically of all learning, yet the chancellor's 
fap) own school never occupied as high n po¬ 
sition as the grammar school, which lie devolved 
on his deputy and appointee, the grammar 
schoolmaster The grammar school of the 
Cathedral Church of N., or, as it was quite often 
called, the Grammar School of the City of N,, 
was par excellence the CaLliedral School These 
cathedral schools were the public schools of 
the Middle Ages, and in England, even after the 
Rcfoi mation, continued to be the chief schools 
down to the eighteenth century Even now, 
if they have been eclipsed by the select Tew of 
the old grammar schools, which me known as 
the Great FubUc Schools, and their modern imi¬ 
tators, the cathedral schools still remain among 
Ilia chief of those public schools of the second 
rank which still ictain the title, dropped by tha 
others of grammar schools. They were al¬ 
ways for the city anti county ns well ns for the 
mombcis of the cathcdial church iLself. They 
taught not only grammar 111 the strict sense, but 
the daisies in general, togetlioi with rhctoiic 
and dialectic or logic, the frwtum {q,v ) of the 
scholastic course. The earliest documents 
extant in connection with the cathedrals show 
us their inipoi Jnnec There ivere Join principal 
poisons or dignitaries in the cathedrals as or¬ 
ganized in France, Spain, ami Germany, as well 
ns England, at the end of the eleventh century’ 
the head, called in England dean, the precentor, 
the chancellor, and the saciist or treasurer, anti 
thoy ranked in that order generally At St 
Paul's, London, and perhaps some other places, 
the chancellor ranked second instead of third, 
as he had originally been second, before the 
bishop himself had been superseded by the dean 
In England, the earliest of these documents 
is thelushhihon of Si Omitnd, the foundation 
statu tea of Salisbury Cathedral, which, though 
they only exist in a tliii tec nth-century copy, 
purport to be made in the year 1091. and arc 
substantially, if not in cvciy vord, of that date 
They state that the chancellor is preeminent 
in teaching the school and correcting the books, 
and that the ATchischoln, apparently the same 
pci son, has to hear and determine the lessons, 
keep the chapter seal, write the chapter lcttcis, 
aiul draft Lhe chapter deeds. There is every 
reason to think tlmt the statutes of Lincoln 
Cathedral, rounded in 1090 , and thoso of York 
Cathedral, reconstituted in the same year, were 
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in identical terms. At St Paul's, London, the 
earliest extant document in which the school 
iippefUb is in ft confiimalion, about the year 
1111, by Bishop IUcluud to Hugh the school- 
master (Magisiro ficholanm) of the hou.se pre¬ 
viously occupied by ALislci Durand to hold 
it ei officio to him mid his sue colors foicver, 
and ns Duriind signs deeds ns a ciuion its duly 
ns 110(3, Lius brings the school back to that 
dale at hunt In about 1120 the samo bishop 
gi anted lo "Henry, my canon, the pupil of 
Ma.stei Hugh, the school of St. Paul's aft hon¬ 
orably ns the church in best and most honor¬ 
able wise ever held it," and conferred on him 
home new endowments King Stephen about 
1137 conferred a special endowment, sonic 
churches in flampshnc, on the schoolmaster 
of Hulls bury At York the Archbishop about 
11 SO gave a separate endowment of 100s a 
year out of the "synotlals,” nr fees payable to 
the archbishop for synods, to the selloolmaster 
lint when the schoolmaster became olmncclloi, 
in about 1190 at York and about 1205 at St. 
Paul's, those endowments remnmed pnifc of the 
chancellor’s estate, and the giammai Bcliool ns 
such bocamc unendowed Its master received 
generally a payment of £2 a year from the 
chancellor, adequate no doubt in 1190, blit as it 
was never increased, wholly inadequate even by 
1382, when JC10 was the stipend assigned to the 
headmaster of Winchester It appears Loin stat¬ 
utes at York in 1307 that the giaminar tidiool- 
mnstci was bound to be a Master or Arts, and 
held office only for three yeais, or by special 
giace for a fourth year, Dub niter the Black 
Death in 1319, such was the dearth of M.A.’s 
that the clmplci had to infringe the statute or 
custom and concur in the chancellors making 
appointments for life or during good behavior. 
In the fourteenth century several of the York 
masters were not in holy orders, and wcic mar¬ 
ried men The rector, as ha is called, of the 
grammar school of Chichester, Master Thom as 
iUmsey, who had been master there for ten 
yeais, became the second headmaster of Win¬ 
chester College in 1395 — a sufficient evidence 
of the high status of that cathedral school. 

In the fifteenth centuiy, the customary sti¬ 
pend had become so insufficient, while Lite canon 
law directed that cathedral schools should bo 
ficc at all events to the members of the Church 
and the poor, that other means weic rcsorLccl 
to foi paying the master. At Lincoln, in 1402, 
we find that the master was made a vicru- 
elioral, i e one of the canon’s choir deputies, 
lit Wells the schoolmaster was also a chantry 
priest in the cathedral. At Chichcstci lie was 
in 1460 also pmson of St drive's Church in tho 
city, a not very satisfactory arrangement, So 
in 1498 Bishop Story appropriated one of the 
canonrics, or prebends of the cathedral, to that 
school, which is in consequence still called tho 
Prcbondal School At Exeter, when the Refor¬ 
mation was in prospect, the chapter in 1G36 
pioposcd to reconstitute themselves as pastor 


and preachers instead of dean and canons, 
and to augment the grammar schoolmaster’s 
stipend out or the chapter levcnucs to £20 a 
year, and establish a number of free BC-holftT- 
ships At Yoik 50 hoc scholars attending the 
calhednil school were maintained by the neigh¬ 
boring abbey of Ht Mary’s. It was on those 
lines that, when the monkish cathedrals al 
Canterbury, Roc hosier, Durham, Woiccslci, 
Norwich, Ely, mid Carlisle weic abolished and 
uoculiu canons mlioduecd, and new bishopncs 
and chapters of canons established in place 
of Die abbeys of Pelorboiough, IlnsLol, and 
Gloucester in 1510, the cathedral schools re¬ 
ceived a gienfc accession To each new cathe¬ 
dral chapter a ginnnnnr school was attached 
with master and usher lceoivmg £20 and £10 
a ycai ic.spccLively, with piovision for free 
scholars to be lodged, hoarded, and clothed free, 
ranging bom 50 at Canterbury and 40 at West¬ 
minster to 20 at Pctorboiouglip and, apparently, 
none at Glouccslci, wiLh extensive provision of 
exhibitions to take the besL scholais on to the 
univcisitics Thla last provision was, however, 
afterward canceled by Hemy VIII himself 
While the schools of tho cathedrals " of the 
new foundation," us they aie called, benefited 
ouoirnoualy by die change or lcVigion, those of 
tho old eathedials suffciod For the abolition 
of chantries nnd the reduction of vicar-choral- 
ahips left them to then old salaries eked out 
by tuition lees. York was saved by tho annexa¬ 
tion by Cardinal Pole of an old hospital or 
almshouse for poor priests to the school Here- 
fold received subsequent endowments fiom a 
latei dean. Lichfield school was removed to a 
hospital in the city But Sfthsbiny ancl Wells 
cathedral schools gradually died or inanition 
and York and Lichfield ceased to be lcgaidca 
ns cathedral schools So that by an odd rc- 
vcisnl and forgekfulness of history, when the 
great inquiry into and lcvivnl of secondary 
schools by the Endowed Schools Commission 
of 1SG3 took place, it was schools of the cathc- 
dinls of the new foundation which were re¬ 
garded ns Lhc cathedral schools, and provision 
was mndo lor assisting them out of the funds of 
tho Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who now 
administer the estates of the cathedrals, while 
the others were disregaidecl, Westminster, 
which, owing to the abolition of Westminster 
Cathedral by Queen Mary and its revival by 
Queen Elizabeth as a collegiate church, is not 
regarded as strictly a cathedral school, was 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the laigest, most famous, and most 
successful of llic public schools Or the iest 
York was long icgnrdcd as one of the chief 
schools of the noilh; Durham has been the 
most uniformly distinguished and successful. 
Cantcibmy was for many years sadly neglected 
and decadent, but lma, since a new scheme was 
made for it by the Charity Commission, been 
revived, nnd has largely increased quite re¬ 
cently, Norwich and Hereford and Ely have 
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been fanly successful ns local schools, Bii.stol 
ims been sadly lowered, and Chichoslei lias been 
lcduccd almost to nothingness A F L 

CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS — See Parochial School System 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D,C — A Catholic insLilu- 
tiun founded for the higher cduonLion of the 
clcigy and laity. It was projected m 1800, hub 
not founded until 1HS1, It loomed Papal 
Sanction m 1889, and the first clashes were 
opened in that year The uuivciMty compiles 
five schools— sacred science, law, philosophy, 
ictteii, aucl science, each divided into depmt- 
ments The majority of the depailmcnts arc 
f 01 giftduato b Indents only, A collegiate de- 
pnifcment was added in 1008, admission lequirc- 
menh to which aro gi actuation from n high 
school As a general rule candidates arc not 
admitted to the giaduntc schools unless they 
have had a previous college oi equivalent Irnin- 
mg, The degiccs mo canfcircd on completion 
of lcquircd couiacs and examinations Tlieio 
aic 15 piofcssoi’b. 8 associate professors, and 7 
instiuctors on the faculty The Very Rev, 
Thomas Joseph Shnhan, S.T D , J.U.L , is the 
pro-rector 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS, MA JOR (called 
CENSORIUS and SAPIENS) (231-140 ij c.) 
— Ilomun statesman famous for Ins opposition 
to the aristocracy mid the introduction of 
Hellenic literature and foreign manners 
Throughout Ins life nn opponent of literary 
studies, he chaiftcteusticnlly devoted himself 
to litcuiluic in his old ago, took up the study 
of Giook, and became a prolific author Ho 
laid the foundation for Latin prose litci iiturc. 
Much of what he wrote is now lost Ono of 
the most important of hia works was a history 
(Orpines) in seven books, dealing not only with 
Roman but Italian history and the rise of 
Italian cities This woilc is entirely lost For 
his son he composed a work of encyclopedic 
character on agriculture, health, Science of wni, 
and jurisprudence The only genuine extant 
work that emi be ascribed to Cato is the De Re 
Ritslica or De Agn CuUura, a guide lo farmers, 
of which many echoes arc found in Yci gil's 
Georgies Cato's friends adopted the pinctico 
of collecting his apothegms ami moral say- 
mgs In Cicero's tune the.se hml increased to 
quite a considerable collection, and additions 
Wetc constantly made These went by tlio 
name of Disticha de Moribun, and were all 
attributed lo Cato. In the Middle Ages, owing 
to their content, they were a favoriLe school 
textbook, and in England were in use dmmg- 
thc seventeenth ccntuiy. Caxton and Wyn- 
kyn de Wordo both published editions Eras¬ 
mus puhlibhcd one with notes, One of the 
earliest English translations was that of William 
Bullokni (</,y ) in 15S5 Biinsley ( q,v ) in 1012 


and Iloole (q v ) in Hi,59 isnuccl translations in 
vmp Mill oils ten objected to the use of the 
Distich# ii', a textbook in school, and with gicat 
justification, fui Limy cimlain moial iliaquiai- 
fciuriK and moral judgments nn questions which 
lue beyond the reach af schoolboys. 
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CAUSATION — Piolmbly no idea or f^ct or 
ideas has played us i in port an l a part m the 
hiyLoiy or philosophy as those connected with 
tho conception of causation Austolle's analy¬ 
sis of every subject mallei into foui primary as¬ 
pects or " piinciploh M which oxliiiuhL all" the 
points of view from which the sulijccL can be 
intelligently tljsfiissril, un& hinted ni teuns of 
four " causes "■ inalcrml, rorinal, efficient, and 
final Tins ductiuio was taken up into scholas¬ 
tic philosophy and educational procedure, and 
became part of the common intellectual lien- 
tage of Emopcan culture Of the four notions, 
emphasis long fell upon Llic foimal and Lhe 
fund causes, to tho coinpaiativo neglect of 
material and efficient. The foiin id cause was 
the mtfcuic or cwseiice, the umicimlI cliniarter, 
which constituted anything u'hnt it is, in 
vntue of this iinivoisal elinractci, the star is a 
star, man a man, etc The final cause was the 
end and purpose foi which it existed Scholas¬ 
tic philosophy held that tiue science consists 
m knowing the cml of tilings, their wlmt foi 
or ieason why, and lionco culminated in 
theology, knowledge of God ns the final cause 
and good of the whole universe Moicover, 
its method was essentially dialectical, obsci- 
vation and expeliinciil diiectcd upon nature 
weic at a minimum; definition and the plac¬ 
ing of rational concepts (i e foimal causes) m 
logical relation to one another at a maximum 

WiLh the Ronnhsanco came n reaction against 
the scholastic philosophy, mid ngmnst the whole 
dacLiinc of formal and final causes, which wen* 
cithci denied ur lolo. or else regarded hr wholly 
sterile as respects knowledge of the facts of 
nature and history Inquiry turned to efficient 
and material causation, ic an inqiniy as to 
the processes by which things are biought into 
existence and the elements or constituents out 
of which they me made. Motion (or cneigy) 
soon became the genciic tonn Tor efficient 
causes, matter (oi mass) for nuitennl caused 
So that it is a commonplace of pre^ent-dav 
physical science limb stncLly scientific state¬ 
ments and explanations musL be in terms of 
mo Lion and mat Lor. 

Meantime the notion of efficient causation 
was subjected to cnlicism, till finally Tour 
theories regarding it weic evolved the skepti¬ 
cal, the a priori, the positivistic, and the prng- 
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mntic, The skeptical theory ia heat represented 
by Iluiric According to lum every disLineb 
perception represents separate existence; con¬ 
tinuity is thus essentially an. illusion, Objec¬ 
tively there is no such tiling, the. mind gels 
accustomed to certain fnmihnr jpcujtciicds and 
comes to c\poct that one thing will follow nn- 
othcr, This subjective habit of expectation is 
all there is in causation Kant, seeing in this 
nitPiprotntion of cause the destruction of nil 
science, regarded causation as All a prion cate¬ 
gory jn teims of which thought romdi'ucfl nil 
the matcuuls of experience, and wiLhont which 
no experience is possible. The positivistic 
notion eliminate* efficiency and necessity from 
tlie idea of causation, and reduces it to uniform 
succession We do not know and cannot 
know that the events mo intrinsically connected 
or that one produces the other; but we may 
know that they arc uniformly connected ns 
antecedent and consequent, anti this uniformity 
of sequence constitutes the whole* content uf 
causation According to the piftgmatic theory, 
the justification of the notion of causation is its 
service in giving control of future experience, 
Continuity is ns inueli a fact of clued experi¬ 
ence as is discreteness or separation While 
there is no apnon assuLiiiiccthftt nny particular 
instance of continuity will recur, the mind en¬ 
deavors to regulate future experience by postu¬ 
lating recurrence Ho far as tha anticipation 
is justified by future events, the notion ia 
confirmed Ho far as it fails to work tho ns- 
siucd continuity is dropped or concctcd, He- 
cause of its fruitfulness in regulating the 
oecmreuccs of experience'?, the general notion 
of causation is justified 

Or course, it is not necessary for educators 
to adopt any ono of the various philosophy 
interpretations of causation. Toachcis, how¬ 
ever, have to take full account of the fact that 
modern science is bused upon the principle of 
continuity of change, or piocess, and have to 
promote in pupils the habit of looking at and 
inlerpieting all subject matter from this point 
of view The chief obstacles which have to ba 
ovcicomc are tho tendencies to look nfc things 
as isolated and hence static, and to connect 
things on grouuda of sense rather than evi¬ 
dence, and (often encouraged by textbooks 
aa a sui vival of the acholastic interest in formal 
cases) to consider intellectual demands satisfied 
when definitions and formal clarifications have 
been learned. Insight into piocesses of causa¬ 
tion affords assurance of independent intellec¬ 
tual progress, and represents the goal of edu¬ 
cational procedure on ita intellectual side, 

J D 

CAUTION MONEY — A fee paid by undci- 
grailimtcs at Oxford and Cambndgo to the 
tutors of their colleges, amounting to from £15 
to C30 p to ensure the piompt payment or nil 
dues. The money is retained by the tutor so 
long as a student keeps his name on the books 


of the college, or until Lie compounds for hia 
annual dues, 

cedarville college, cedarville 

OHIO. — Chartered in 1887, but not opened 
until 1891 It JS a coeducational institution 
under the Auspices of the General Synod of tho 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Propitiatory, 
collegiate, normal, and fine arts departments 
arc maintained Students are admitted to the 
freshman class of tho college at lfi yems of age. 
The college courses are baaed on approximately 
8 points of high school work. The dcgicc of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred Tlicic is a 
faculty of 10 professors and 3 ln&tvuctoiH, 

CENSORSHIP OF PUBLICATION AND 
OF READING. — See Freedom, Academic; 
Index op Prohibited Boons. 

CENSUS, SCHOOL —In many of tho states 
it has long been the custom foi the state 
superintendent or other authority to obtain, 
among other types of information, statistics aa 
to the numbci of ebjlclren between cciinm ages 
in the various school districts, townships, and 
counties Local authorities have sometimes 
made a careful census, often they have relied 
upon estimates or upon achooi cniolbncnt. In 
distributing funds from state oi county to 
the local ch-btrict many states have adopted 
the plan of apportioning money according Lo 
educational need as exp leased in the number 
of children to be educated. This has ghen 
u,Se to the school census m ita more exact form. 
In these states local authorities are lcquhcd 
to appoint a special census officer each year, 
and to piovidc tho means necessary for an 
accurate census. ff Padding the census " is 
sometimes lefiortcd to m oi (lor to increase the 
appropriation To offset tliisi, names of all 
families arc commonly now mem tied somefcimea 
n descriptive blank must bo filled out for each 
child, Special classifications must usually bo 
made of the Chinese, Indian, or negro children, 
of the deaf, blind, etc The " census ngc ” 
varies among tho states, some times in eluding 
nil the years, e.g. 5 to 21 , ciuiiug which youtlia 
may Attend echo ala, or only the years, tf.p. fi 
to 15 or 17, duiing which they are most bkcly 
to attend. Not uncommonly the nges 4- and 
£ are included, in order to get a measure of the 
numbers likely to attend school in the near 
future. In sonio eases the eiunnerntcn must 
also make a record of tho school attended, 
whether the child can lead and write, and in a 
few cases record also, foi Qges abovo J4 P the 
kind and place of work followed TJ 10 . cost of 
taking the census is fixed by statute in some 
states, the amount ranging from 2 cents to 10 
cents for each name taken TJio median True 
for the 11 stales thus fixing the rate la about 
4 cents In a variety or townq where the enu¬ 
merator is paid by the clay it is found Hint tha 
median rate ia slightly mare than 6 cents per 
name taken. 
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The original purpose of tha school census 
has been to provide n basis /or the distribution 
of funds In cities the data thus gathered has 
also been used to some extent in the endeavor 
to locate new school facilities, but especially 
in cnfoicing the compulsory education laws. 
Presumably a coinpioto enumeration of chil¬ 
dren, with ages, would bo quite serviceable in 
this diicctiun Practically, however, little use 
lma been made of the census in tins direction, 
owing partly to the fact that it is usually taken 
at a time of year which lenders it unserviceable 
(often toward the closa of the school year), 
or to the fact that its data am not made acces¬ 
sible to the proper officials This has led to a 
discussion of the feasibility of cnhuging the 
scope of tlio census so as to make of it n system 
of registration for school children. Obviously, 
in cariying out not only the laws on compulsory 
attendance (g o,) t but also those dealing with 
child labor (q u), and with the enforcement of 
special educational opportunities foi defectives, 
and in carrying into effect tho treatment of 
delinquents through the juvcnilo court and 
probation, it is highly desirable to have an 
accurate registration, of aU children Under 
present circumstances, it is difficult to enforce 
adequate education in the ense of cluldicn who 
attend private or parochial schools, notwith¬ 
standing the perfection of tho laws. In Phila¬ 
delphia such pcimnncnt consus or registration 
is in the hands of the attendance] officers, For 
each pupil a card is prepared, and on this nil 
necessary records aio kept. It is obvious that 
such a system of record as this, once made, 
would involve only a moderate amount of 
attention to keep it up to date If tile collec¬ 
tion of cards for a given district wcic kept in 
tho scIiodI of that area, attendance oflircis and 
others could have ready access to them At 
the dose of each year, amount of school attend¬ 
ance, etc , should be recorded At present wo 
lmve little satisfactory evidcuca as to the cost 
and administration of such a system, hub ob¬ 
viously it is a logical necessity in proportion as 
society becomes mote solicitous that all children 
m cities and rural areas shall conic within tlio 
reach of educational machinery 

lb has been proposed to adopt the German 
system of police registintion for people living 
in cities, compelling holts oh ol dors to report all 
arrivals and departures. Whilo the system 
has its advocates, the consensus of opinion is 
that it would be impossible of enforcement 
under American conditions But the legisla¬ 
tion of school children by attendnnea officers 
is not impracticable, I) S. 

Sco Attendance, Compulsotiyj Child 
La.uoh. 
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CENTENARY EE MALE COLLEGE, 

CLEVELAND, TENN. — A school for tlio edu¬ 
cation of young women, established m 1854 
Primary, preparatory, collegiate, business, and 
fine arts dcpai tmonts arc maintained Classi¬ 
cal and scientific courses aro given in the col¬ 
lege, leading to their appropriate degrees 
Candidates may enter the college freshman 
year after a school course of seven yoaia, otlioi- 
wisc no definite atatrincnt of admission rcquuc- 
menta is made. There is a facility of 15 in- 
fltiuctors 

CENTRAL BAPTIST COLLEGE, CON¬ 
WAY, ARK —A remain college founded in 
1893 and under the auspices of the Baptist 
State Convention. Primary, preparatory, and 
collegiate departments, and a conservatory arc 
maintained. Candidates arc adimLLed on cer¬ 
tificates from accredited high schools, and limit 
meet requirements demanding about 10 points 
of high school work The faculty consihts of 
13 instructors, 

CENTRAL CITY COLLEGE, MACON, GA 

— An institution Tar the education of negroes, 
established m 1S90 and conducted under Lite 
auspices of the Missionary Baptist Convention 
of Georgia. Elementary, academic, collegia to, 
theological, and iudiistiial departments are 
maintained The majority of tlin pupils arc 
in the elementary department Diplomas arc 
given pn completion of the liighci courses 
There arc 14 instructors in the institution 

CENTRAL COLLEGE, FAYETTE, MO 

— A coeducational institution chartered Mar, 
1, 1855, Tho corporation, styled the Boaid 
of Curators, haa 24 jnembcis, ono thud of 
this number is appointed by each of the 
three conferences in Missouri of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (the St Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, and Southwest Missouri Conferences), 
Though denominational ill origin Aild. contiol, 
the college announces its purpose to inculcate 
only a broad, evangelical Cimslianily, The 
usual undergraduate couiacs of four years lead 
to the bachelor's degrees in arts and science; 
the degrees of hi.A. and M.S arc given foi 
one year's study m residence, with a thesis 
Central College is ono of the colleges admitted 
to Class A by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South (sco 
College Boauds in Education, Denomina¬ 
tional); the institution is algo a member of 
the Missouri College Union, an organization 
which aims to excludo from its membership ad 
colleges of tho state which have not facilities for 
doing cieditable college work (see College En¬ 
trance Uo Anns) A preparatory school, known 
as Central Academy, is maintained, Two M cor¬ 
related schools," Woodson Institute, Richmond, 
Mo ,and Centenary Academy for Gills, Palmyra, 
Mo.i aio also styled Central Academy, their 
work corresponding to that of the preparatory 
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Kiiliuol managed by the college Phi Sigma Nil 
]ki,s a chapter in the college. The buildings 
occupy a campus of 25 acres. Giounds, build- 
mgs, and equipment v,ere valued (190fi) ut 
SI 117,000, the total annual income was SI8,000 
Tlie average salary or a pioipftHOf is SI 350 In 
1010 there were 90 students in the college and 
71 m the academy, There arc Dlmcinhcns on 
Llir instructing stafT, of whom 10 arc full pio- 
foshoi'h, William A. Weld) was inaugurated as 
pi evident at Llie fiftieth annivorsmy of the 
college, Oct, 7, 1007 O (1, 

CENTRAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LEX¬ 
INGTON MO — Established to succeed I lie 
Mrtivin Female Institute in 1871, under the 
lULspieos of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
.South, The pic.sent title was adopted in 100(1 
Prepaiatory, collegiate, musical, and fine arts 
dcpiutmenltf are maintained. About fi points 
of high school work ndiniL to the freshman 
yeui of the college, Degrees are conferred 
Them is n faculty of 8 professors and 14 
assistants. 

CENTRAL COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON. 
IND — A coeducational 1 n 19 lh .11 Lion chartered 
in 1807 and under the control of the Chinch 
of tlic United Brethren in Christ. Academic, 
collegiate, theological, musical, and commercial 
departments ai c maintained The admission re¬ 
quirements are equivalent to about eight points 
of high school work Dugicea are conferred. 
The theological course uxLends over three vein's, 
nt the end of which the degree of Jluuhclor of 
DivrniLy is granted Theic ih a faculty of G 
professor* and 4 instructors. 

CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE, DAN¬ 
VILLE, IND.—A coeducational institution 
oigamy.ud in 187G. giving preparatory, collegiate, 
law, normal, and business courses. The col¬ 
legiate couise.s arc academic, scientific, aiul 
classic, and arc given in three years. The ad¬ 
mission requirements arc indefinite Degicea 
aio ronfcired. There aic 22 instructors on 
the faculty. 

CENTRAL PLAINS COLLEGE AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC, PLAIN VIEW, TEX. 
— Founded 111 1907 ns a coeducational, non- 
sectaiian institution Elementaly, academic, 
collegia tv, communal, and industrial depart¬ 
ments aic iniiintaiiied The requirements for 
admission to the college courses which lead to 
degrees aic nob definite Theta is a faculty of 
20 insUuctors 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
PELLA, IA. — Established 111 1S53 by a resolu¬ 
tion of Iowa Baptists aa a denominational, co¬ 
educational institution Academic, collegiate 
theolugicul, fine arth, normal, and commercial 
departments arc maintained Candidates arc 
admitted oil certificate from accredited high 


schools or by examination requiring approxi¬ 
mately 12 points of high sol mol work Degrees 
aic oonfeiml 111 classical, philosophical, nnd 
scionlihe couiicb There is a faculty of 12 
piofcsboia and 7 ins true toifl, 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
DANVILLE, KY — Established in 1001 by 
the union of Centre College, Danville, with the 
Central ‘Umverfeiby, Louisville Centre College 
was iiicoipmated hy the legislature of the stale 
in 1810 Though pi mined chiefly by Prosby- 
terian.H, llio cliuilcr forbade the inculcation of 
r eligious teachings peculiar to imv sect of Chris¬ 
tians In order tu lelieve the fmaneia! distress 
into which the college s .0011 frll beeaiiBe of 
insufficient appropriations, the Presbyterian 
Church olTcied to secure a Mifficient endow¬ 
ment provided that the cleetion of tuistccs 
should bo until cly 111 its control, Lins piocipi- 
tated a long struggle, which ended in the amend¬ 
ment uf tire charter, whereby 111 return for 
520,000 the selection of ti ns tecs was Lo be 
made by the Kynod of Kentucky, I 11 1830 
the financial provision wtib complied with, the 
Rev. John Clark Young was chosen president, 
and Ocnlic* College begun 11 history of valuable 
seivice, inLoirupted only hy tho almost com¬ 
plete emptying of its classi ooms during the 
Civil War. The elofte of the war found l\\o 
Presbyterian General Assemblies (North nnd 
South) in existence, cadi one of which claimed 
the ownciship of Centre College The result¬ 
ing dispute uas lint derided until the Supicme 
Court of the UinLcd .States, in an important 
opinion known as the Walnut Street Church 
decision, declared invalid the claim of the 
Southern Synod based on the allegiance of 
most of those interested in the college, and 
continued the legal possession of the northern 
body Thin decision caused the establishment 
of the Cunlial UmveiMty One hundred and 
fifty thousand dollais were raised, and in 1873 
the legislature guuifccd a charter to the coi- 
pmalion, which wan styled the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation of Central University, the institution 
soon nflenvnul opened its doors at Richmond 
Tho alum in association, which included nil the 
alumni of Conti c College graduated previous 
to tlic separation nucl the alumni to be grndu- 
aLed in tho future fiom the Central University 
itself, was to elect the governing body, tile 
Southern Presbyterian Synod to control the 
theological school and one of the picpnmtory 
schools. I 11 1884 tire charter was so amended 
that the right of election was convoyed from 
the alumni association to the Southern Synod, 
the synod to clccL two thirds of the board of 
eumtoib, however, from the mcmbciship of Hid 
association 

In 1901 nil the parties holding any right to 
either Centre College or Ccntinl University 
agreed to the amalgamation of both institu¬ 
tions under the name of the Central University 
of Kentucky, The College ol Liberal AvU, 
ij3G 
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which wus to continue to be called Contio Col¬ 
lege, whs to remain eLt Danville The pioperly 
at Richmond wus to be turned into a good 
pioparatory school of high grade, while the 
medical and dental schools established at Loins- 
villc by the first Central University were to 
remain as hiLlierto. The administration of the 
united university was to be in the hmulti of h 
board ol 2t tiustccs, half of whom should be 
elected by the Piesbytciimi Synod Ninth and 
half by the Synod South, Each tuistcc was to 
serve 4 years. In 07 the two synods 1 blm- 
quislied all pourois of election or of vetoing 
the election of trustees, the board becoming 
self-perpetuating; on May 26, 190S. the uni¬ 
versity was placed oil tho accepted list of the 
Carnegie Foundation. for the Advancement of 
Teaching (flu.), as a non-sectarian institution 
participating in its system or letinng allowances 
to pi of css or s, 

Central Univcisity maintains Centie College, 
the clussical, scientific, and litenuy^ depart¬ 
ments, including couiscs in civil, electrical, and 
chemical engineering, a grnduntc department, 
conferring the MA degree, a eolLcgc of law, 
suspended cmly in the hisloiy of Central Uni¬ 
versity at Richmond, but reestablished in 1901 
as the fliicces.sor of tho school reorganised in 
ISOS by the university, and of the Dimvillo 
Law School established in 189-1; nnd the 
Louisville College: of DentisLry, established in 
18,S7, o( winch William E, Grunt is pj evident, 
Admission to the Centie College and to the 
School of Law is by examination or ceitifieato 
fioin nn accredited or nppiovcd four-yeni high 
school 

Centre College has fche life of a smalt college 
of the bast type; both before qud after the 
Civil Wiu, it ‘numbered ainoiiR Us alumni an 
unusual pioportion of distinguished men, 
among them 25 college piesidcnts, 21) lepre- 
fiontutivcs m Cony res a, G United States senators, 
9 goveinoi'i of states, two Vice-Presidents of the 
UiuLed Stales, and many oLliei public officers. 
Finlm nities have been established at Centre 
College as follows 1 Beta Theta Pi, Pin Delta 
Theta, Pin Kappa Higma, Sigma Chi, and 
Kappa Alpha, Southern The fi ntoi nitics estab¬ 
lished at Central Umveisity include : Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Tan Omega, Phi Delta 
TJietii, and Delta ifrippn. Epsilon, The build¬ 
ing of the Dental College in Louisville is valued 
at §115,000, the grounds, buildings, and equip¬ 
ment of Centre College weie valued (1900) at 
§257,000, the total annual income was §32,309 
The avciftge salary of a profciaoi h §1 (100. 
Thoio arc (1909), not including the Dental Col¬ 
lege, 17 members on the* nisti acting staff in 
Centre College, of whom 11 me hill proressoia, 
and 8 members on the instructing stafT in the 
Law School, of whom 4 arc full professors. 
The students number 1 Centre College, 133; 
Law School, 32; Dental College, lfiS, total, 
233, Fie den ck William Hinitt, Ph.D , D D , is 
president. C, Q 


CENTRAL WESLEYAN COLLEGE, WAR- 
RENTON, MO —A coeducational institution 
founded in 1864 by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Academic, collegiate, musical, and 
com me lend comses arc main tallied Sixteen 
units aic requited for entrance into the fresh¬ 
man class Aclmission is by examination or 
on certificate fi om ncci edited ‘jebooJs Dcgi ccs 
arc confcried m classical mul modem languages, 
philosophical nnd scientific courses Tlicie is 
a faculty or 10 piofessors and 13 instructors 
nnd assistants 

CENTRALIZATION —This teim is em¬ 
ployed to designate the tendency in school 
administration to concentrate authority nnd to 
reduce management by laymen In the enily 
Jiistoiy of Am cue n education was a local anil 
popular function, and it is still laigely so in 
the noniirban communities or must states 
Butin a marked dcgiee ,since I860 the tendency 
has been toward centralized administration, 
Localized and democratic ndnunistiaLion of 
public education is cluuaclciucd by tho follow¬ 
ing qualities, the constitution of tho slate 
authorizes and establishes it only in most 
general twins, fdnto legislation is not specific 
and is largely permissive; schools and school 
systems aio adiniin&lcml nnd supcm&cd mainly 
by laymen holding office for short peiiuds 
and quite responsive to public opinion, Lhe 
inanH o[ ad ministration foi impel taut functions 
aic ainiiH, such ns distncts or wanta of cities; 
town meetings or public elections arc competent 
to decide a vancty or administrative! questions, 
Mich as appropuriling money, selecting text¬ 
books, locating school houses, and clccidirg on 
new types of education, and state officials 
lmvc mainly ad\isoiy powers, oi, at most, cer¬ 
tain powers of veto. 

Centralized udnunistuUioii, on the oUict 
hand, exhibits these characteiistlcfl the stale 
constitution fixes many administrative details, 
such ns types of fachoalu that may he pei- 
miLlcd, maximum tax levies that may be im¬ 
posed, methods to be employed in distributing 
funds, and qualifications and compensations 
for ccitiun offices, the slate legislature by 
statute and by its contiol of municipal gov¬ 
ernment regulates a vftuety of the doLails of 
administration, thus reducing fclie possibilities 
of initiative and variation m the local com¬ 
munity, ndministrainc functions rue tiam- 
fencd from the sniullei to the lmgev areas, ns 
when ccitificfttion of teachers, selection of text¬ 
books, /nrnuitiun of couises of study, inspection 
of schools, conduct of institutes, nnd other ad¬ 
ministrative functions become the duties of 
state oflicinH or when the district, or the pnrt 
of the city, luia to yield its authority to the 
county or to the consolidated city; popular 
meetings and elections diminish in 011111001 ' mul 
effectiveness, their powcis being conveyed to 
representative boards, lay boards decrease in 
size, their members arc appointed rathci than 
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elected, and the members’ terms of office are 
prolonged, thus removing them from the im¬ 
mediate control of the popular will, under 
tlio lay boards appear experts whose functions 
increase at the expense of the bo aid, whose 
tenure becomes relatively bocuic, and who are 
not ncccsaanly icpicaontative of, or informed 
with regard to, the local opinion and will. 
Among American states, New Yoik is com¬ 
monly rcgai ded as having the largest dcgiec of 
centralized ad ministration, while Massachu¬ 
setts is taken /is a type of tv decentralized 
system, Hut m New York the picvalencc of 
tlio dijtricf system find the election of non- 
urban superintendents arc features of a rela¬ 
tively decentralized administration; while in 
Massachusetts the distucfc has been abolished 
nnd expert aupoi vision is found over all ruial 
aicas In most Amen etui cities centralized 
administration Advances steadily ns manage¬ 
ment becomes moic complex and requires moia 
expci t service 

The system of control nnd administration in 
Trance lma been highly centralized, but a 
marked dcccntudizing tendency la at present 
nt work In Germany imperial influence is 
slight, but in the states administration ia highly 
centralized nnd professional, except as regards 
nonurbau inspection or supervision, which is 
still largely cleilenl But in Prussia and other 
slates, the tendency in recent years has been 
toward bunging into existence or stimulating 
into acLiyity local agencies which, while exer¬ 
cising vciy slight final authority, novelthelcss 
become ccntcis of Jocnl interest and influence 
III Great Britain the modem develop merits 
hfiVG been steadily away from Lho excessive 
local and popular contiol which formerly 
existed, But the tenacity of the English for 
local institutions and democratic control hns 
largely prevented the appearance of the anti¬ 
social effects of centralization, and it is prob¬ 
able that Scotland and England possess to-day 
the best balanced sybLems of combining local 
and contiill conhol on the one hand, and lay 
and expert ndmiiusliaLioii on the other, that 
the world has. 

i Centralized administration of public educa¬ 
tion may have, at any given period, some good 
nnd some bad effects, Other tilings remaining 
equal, it promotes efficiency in the following 
directions, (a) It piomotcs uniformity over 
large areas, with tlio accompanying possibilities 
of economy, Types of cducnLioiuil effort may 
he coordinated,' official bodies reduced, con¬ 
flicting jurisdictions adjusted, and the matcrinl 
means or imbrue lion provided on a large scale, 
(h) It permits the collective wisdom of the 
larger area to control the actions of the smaller, 
to maintain at least a minimum love! of cul¬ 
tural uniformity, and thus to prevent local 
developments hosLile to the host interests of the 
state The state may determine the minimum 
amount of money to be given locally to public 
education, it may aid weaker localities; it 


may inspect the results of local educational 
effort; and it may enforce the establishment 
of new types of education III a similar way 
tlio county as opposed to the smaller mens, or 
the city as opposed to its divisions, may en¬ 
force conditions of efficiency better than the 
more minute divisions (c) It makes possible 
the substitution of caiefully planned nnd cq~ 
ordinated policies for the vagaries and im¬ 
mature schemes of puicly local aclmimatration 
with its popular control and inexpert manage¬ 
ment A large city, or county, or other aiea, 
or the stntc, in inaugurating now policies, may 
have specialists planning the work even for 
years beloro the fiist Btep is taken, Informa¬ 
tion from various sources nifty bo assembled 
and experiments conducted, before the pro¬ 
mulgation of a new policy (d) Finally, cen¬ 
tralized administration makes possible the in¬ 
troduction and development of the expert, 
Undoubtedly this is its most important contri¬ 
bution to efficiency In pioporlion as the 
piimitive art of educational administration be¬ 
comes complex and is transformed into a field 
of applied science, tho presence of specially 
qualified experts becomes liuhspensabLc But 
the development of the expcit seems to he pos¬ 
sible only in divisions large eithei in area or 
population nnd under conditions of control 
winch are not purely democratic, as democracy 
was understood in the primitive social life of 
America, Among the types of expel t service 
already pa9t the experimental stage of develop¬ 
ment in American education may be men¬ 
tioned the architect to plan and supervise the 
election of school buildings; the man uho is 
at once physician and educator, to direct the 
various aspects of physical education, such as 
medical inspection, and to supervise the 
hygienic conditions of instruction; the business 
manager to attend to the financial affairs of 
the school system; the statistician, who directs 
tho making of school records and reports, and 
who is able to utilize these so us to derive eon- 
elusions suggestive of new administrative pio- 
ccduics; the specialized supervisor of instruc¬ 
tion, whether of some division of the educa¬ 
tional system, as kindergartens, rural schools, 
grammar giades so-called, or high school, or 
of instruction in some type of subject matter, 
such as music, or manual arts, or, finally, the 
superintendent, the earliest of the experts to 
be developed and the man who must yet stand 
at the bond of any system, expressing its most 
genuine demands and coordinating the various 
aspects of Us activities in tile interest, first, 
of the individual child, and secondly, of the 
final welfare of the state. Not only have the 
most successful attempts at centralization thus 
far made possible thb utilization of these ex¬ 
perts; they create in turn new fields of leader¬ 
ship, for which we may soon expect able* men 
and women to prepare themselves. American 
education is rapidly developing the profession 
of superintendent of schools, an office which 
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has no exact counterpart elsewhere, but which 
must become liidifepcnsablu to educational 
progicss. Other types of specialized exp cits 
must soon be provided The development of 
physical education m the biund sonso of that 
word miLSfc give us yet the man who is physician 
and educatoi combined; the direction of voca¬ 
tional education will require experts who can 
devote their lives and a long penod of training 
to this work, and some day we lnuuL produce 
leaders who can strike ouL plans for moral 01 
social training and superintend their execution 
It is in evidence that the fiminces, the archi¬ 
tecture, the selection of textbooks, the educa¬ 
tion of defectives jinrl delinquent, and tho 
adjustment of children to practical life tlnough 
employment bureaus will all in turn demand 
their experts. These are all conditions of true 
educational efficiency; and their development 
through and under experts requires an an- 
oiensmgly centralized administration of public 
education 

On the olhoi hand, ceitain evils tend to 
follow in the limit of centralized administra¬ 
tion or public education Tho most conspicu¬ 
ous of these arc: ( 0 ) Lack of adaptability. 
Communities vary in then charactenstics, 
needs, and ability to suppoifc vaiying forms of 
public schools. Ono portion of a city may 
differ fiom another, rural areas may differ from 
urban areas, and districts populated by Toi- 
cigncrs may present special needs. Uniform 
schemes administered by central autlioiitics 
fail in flexibility, and become mcchnmcal 
Until we know much better than we now do 
tho genuine aims of public education, uniform 
schemes may work marked harm through 
failure to meet local needs This evil is not, 
of corn sc, an inherent one in centralized ad¬ 
ministration, since expert direction may eventu¬ 
ally produce flexibility, if theio is intelligent 
local demand for it; but it is n usual accom¬ 
paniment, (b) Akin to this unwelcome lcsult 
is tho waning of popular interest Localized 
and popular ndministration of education has 
pioduccd in all sections of America n more 
intense public interest and activity than has 
any other form of social action Some forms 
of political action may thrive and develop 
without pupuhu microsL; not so publia educa¬ 
tion. The best of school education must blend 
intimately with home and community in¬ 
ternals; tho absence or withdrawal of this 
cooperation chills and mechanizes school agen¬ 
cies Much of tho effectiveness of American 
education \\m been realized, in spite of its im¬ 
perfect administration, largely owing to the 
popular devotion to its ideals anti processes. 
In the faco of centralizing tendencies it is 
hard to keep alive local interest; foi the most 
genuine icfonn comes only when the immediate 
community has enough conti ol of Lius adminis¬ 
trative machinery to make its will felt 
(c) Equally serious ia the offcct of centraliza¬ 
tion in diminishing possibilities for vmiation 


and experiment. Spontaneity is the charac¬ 
teristic featuio of Amciicnu education Not 
only has the public school itself been indigenous 
in each state, hut to a large extent nil tile 
special features of public education have had 
a local and spontaneous development. Within 
each state communities have vied with each 
othei, have embarked upon experiments, have 
developed and fixed vaiialions in new direc¬ 
tions, Speaking m biological terms the vari¬ 
ability of Am one nil education has been enor¬ 
mous, which, considering the conditions, has 
le'udtcd in much progress Ultimately society 
will rcnch the poinL where, ns now m the case 
of medicine, it will support conscious c.xjicn- 
mentatian on a large scale m education, but 
until then we can hardly ftffoid to suricndcr 
the opportunities, however crude and wasteful, 
which exist 111 a decentralized form of educa¬ 
tional administration, especially when the 
Bpiril or experimentation and competition still 
prevails. Lack of variability qs in the ease of 
adaptability is not an inherent evil of cen¬ 
tralized administration, but a probable tend¬ 
ency in the pic-acicntific stages in winch public 
education still exists (d) Finally, we have to 
noto that administrative centralization tends 
to involve the evils of bill eaucracy, nnd nut 
less when it is in charge of experts with moio 
or less permanent tenure These experts must 
incviknbly tend townid group solidarity, hav¬ 
ing kindred sentiments and interests, both in 
pursuit of social satisfaction and an endea\or 
to accomplish mutual improvement The icln- 
tions of the experls toward tile public tend to 
become official and formal. In time a bureau¬ 
cracy limy be formed with distinctively anti¬ 
social tendencies, D. S, 
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CEREBRAL HYGIENE, — See Mental of the answers, a certificate, Valid in any 
Hygiene county in the state, wdi be issued. In Cali¬ 

fornia, a certificate gran led on examination in 
CEREBRUM —See Neuvous System. one county is recognized freely m any other, 

without further examination, All of these nro 
CERTIFICATE SYSTEM OF ADMISSION forces operating to break down the aLnct county 
TO COLLEGES —See Accrediting System system and to establish in. its place a more 

general and n moie liberal system of ccrtifiea- 
CERTIFICATES, TEACHERS'. —See Ceji - pon for the teachers pf the state. 

tipication op Teaciiehs. Other forces tending to break down the 

strict county system me the establishment of 
CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS.— coordinate systems of state examination and 
United States,—The vanous systems for state certification, with certificates of higher 
the certification of teachers in use in tho standing and wider validity; the increase in 
different states, while varying much in nature the educational and piofessional standards, 
and scope, arc nevertheless reducible to a winch has led to the abolition of the lower 
few types The town system of certification grades of certificates, the recognition of nor- 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut forms tho nrtnl school and university documents, in the 
first and the lowest type; tho county system place of mi examination; aiul the growing force 
of certification, as found in Illinois or Noith of public opinion, as the teaching foice has 
Carolina, forms the second and a higher type; come to express itself more foieibly on educa- 
anrl the state system, na found in Arizona or tional questions, and to object to unnecessary 
Alabama, forma the tinrcl and the most unified and artificial barncis The freedom of move- 
type Independent certification by cities forma ment of good teachers ought to be restricted ns 
a fourth type In certain states, as Indiana little ns possible. The strict county system 
and Connecticut, the slato and local systems inevitably shields the weak by protecting them 
exist side by side, the two overlapping, and from the open competition of tho strong, 
may be said to constitute a firth type Anothci foico tending slightly lo bleak 

Under the town system of certification the clown the stnet county system, but tending in 
cciLificating and employing functions arc com- puiticular to elevate the standard of cci tifie cites 
brnod in the same body of laymen, wha arc iv- in the state, is the fact that the cities have 
qmictl by law to satisfy themselves as to tho been unnblc to u&c the low-grade teachers cer- 
moral character of the applicant and as to his tificuted under the county systems, and have 
or her ability to teach tho common school sub- been forced, for their own protection, to cstnb- 

1 ‘ccts, Whan this has been done, by oinl or hah independent certificating systems of their 
iy written examination, a certificate is granted own, The larger the city and tho more lm- 
to the applicant, authorizing him or her to portnnfc the school system, the greater the 
tench in the public schools of the town, so Jong justification for special examination systems 
as desired This form is a survival of tho and higher standards to enter the voik The 
old colonial system of personal examination, city examinations nrc nf two kinds. In the 
and doubtless will be supplanted by a better first the city examination parallels the county 
system before long. Tho cities have abandoned or state examination, with perhaps a few'more 
it, and Connecticut has instituted a state ccr- branches added, and frequently certain cdu- 
tificfttion system designed ultimately to sup- national picrcquisitcs are set up for ndmission 
plant the local aystoms to the examination, such ns graduation from 

Undci the strict county system of cortifica- a high school, or a normal school. In this ease 
tion, the County Superintendent of Schools, the city examination system is a form of Local 
or the County Board of Education, prepares certification, doing the same kind of work as 
the examination questions, examines the appli- is done by the county or state, and with the 
cants for certificates, and grants certificates Lo same ends in view* The standard is usually 
teach to those who pass; but in a numbci of higher, and an elevation of standard on the 
states having a county system of ccrtification part of the state as a whole would lead in most 
certain modification? of tins system arc found, cases to an abandonment of the local systems 
usually or a kind that look toward the sub- and to an acceptance of the county 01 stale 
8LituLion of a more general system of ccitifica- ceitificutos To the second kind of city cxnmi- 
tion than tho stnet county system provides, nation no one is admitted who docs not possess 
In Indiana, foi example, the questions arc pro- ft certain grade of county or state certificate, 
paiod by the State Board of Education, instead ftncl then the applicants aie examined, usually 
of by tho county supon n tendon tSj thus secur- orally as well as by written tesL, with a view 
mg state uniformity of questions. In Michi- to selecting the most capable and piomismg 

gan examination papers written in one county foi icachcis in Lhc city. In this ease the city 

may bo foi warded to anothei county to be examination is ft kind of civil scivico test or 
graded, and for a certificate to teach. In fitness and competency, ciccLed on top of the 

Indiana papeis may bo fonvaidcd to the state county or state requirements Many ciLics 

superintendent for grading, and ff he approves also conduct a series of nnnun.1 examinations 

560 
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for Lhc teachers belonging to the city system, 
using the results of these ns a basis for making 
promotions and anlnry met eases 

In die strict stato sjxstcm the state examina¬ 
tion has completely superseded the local exam¬ 
ination, and the state cortiJkatc has taken 
the place of the local certificate Most sLato 
systems, however, are of a modified typo In 
the slnet stato system all questions nro made 
out by a ccntial authority, such as the Stato 
Superintendent, or tho Slate Board of Educa¬ 
tion, or the State Board of Examination, and 
nil pnpcis are graded, and nil certificates ma 
issued, by this same central authority Tho 
county superintendents usually act as agents, 
giving tho examinations and forwarding the 
papers to the central authority for grading. 
Alabama and Arizona are examples or a com¬ 
pletely developed state system, while North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska arc ex¬ 
amples or a state system in the process of evo¬ 
lution, but 110 b ns yet completely dovclopcd. 

About three fourths of the slates of the Union 
piovido some fonn of a slate system of examina¬ 
tion ancl certification for the gi anting of pro¬ 
fessional and life certificates to experienced and 
successful fccachera. Tho local certificating 
system liorc continues its local work, the stato 
system confining its work to the granting of 
higher ccitificntes and diplomas to those who 
have served a piclimmniy appienticcship under 
tho local system This constitutes the fourth 
typo Tho theory underlying this higher coi- 
tificntmg system is that of rewarding hucccssf id 
teaching experience and professional efiorb 
by a ccitificale of a distinctly professional 
character. If the attainment of this higher 
state certificate 13 based on further study and 
evidence of growth, as well as teaching experi¬ 
ence, it forms one of the best means of certificat¬ 
ing teachers for a state that can be devised; hut 
if the attainment of a higher cortiJi cute is con¬ 
tingent only on teaching or keeping school for 
a certain number of months, then it may be¬ 
come a leward for laziness and incompetency 
ns we!! as for proficiency. To secuie the best 
results tho&o highoi and piofesgional &lnto 
certificates and diplomas should be led up to by 
a guided system of certificates, each piesuimpos¬ 
ing added knowledge and professional growth, 
and Lhc higher certificate or diploma should bo 
granted only after a further examination, pro¬ 
fessional lather than academic in its nature. 
Such state credentials should carry interstate 
recognition, as they should stamp the holder 
as a person oT blond goncinl education, con¬ 
siderable professional success, and high pciflonQl 
character 

In most states a certificate is a certificate 
qualifying to teach in any school ill which the 
holder can secure employment. Gradually a 
few stales arc beginning to erect a new clnss 
or certificate for high school work, based in pni t 
upon collegiate training, and in a vei y few fitatcn 
the beginnings have been made for a super- 
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viaory certificate, for those who wish to be 
puncipals or superintendents. It may be laid 
down as a safe standard that a teacher is not 
prepared to teach in a high school who has not 
had some study beyond the high school or the 
normal school in an institution where new ways 
of thinking aa well as new subject matter are 
put before the student. As this standard can¬ 
not be secured by an examination on the high 
school subjects, ti\c only sure way w to require 
additional study and training for a high school 
certificate, and to accept credentials and di¬ 
plomas of graduation in the place of any aca¬ 
demic tests California, with its high school 
certificate) based on college, training only, offers 
a commendable example m this regard. In a 
mmilai manner, there is great need of the intro¬ 
duction of a supeivisory certificate by which 
men of training and ability may be singled out 
from, the old successful practitioners The need 
is especially strong to-day of men for leadership 
who have had a good general education, and, 
in addition, have mada a careful study of edu¬ 
cational theory and problems An examina¬ 
tion in school law is not enough, a knowledge 
of administrative theory and practice should bo 
required TJio beginnings winch Connecticut 
has made in this dncction aie commendable. 

The gieat diversity of Lhc requirements for cer¬ 
tificates in the different states, and the general 
unwillingness of tho slates to recognize equiva¬ 
lents or ti [fining, arc two of the most marked 
chaiacLemtics of our educational sysLem A 
good tcarhci to-day is unnecessarily ham- 
pored in jus ability to move about, noL only fiom 
one state to anothcijlml from county to county, 
and often from city to city or town Lo fcinvn 
Many of these restrictions have no educa¬ 
tional significance, but arc moiely a tariff biu- 
rici levied against brains and training horn 
abroad, and in favoT of local teacher* anti homo 
production. The SI fee so commonly L'haigcd 
teachers for each trial at the examination and 
commonly used for the institute fund, and tho 
per diem paid to the county superintendent 
or the examine!s so Jong as they keep busy, aro 
serious temptations to these officials to it and 
in tho way of a better and a more intelligent 
system of certification Uamcis are fre¬ 
quently raised within a state against the train¬ 
ing given at the expense of the state. In 
14 states it is impossible Lo enter tho teach¬ 
ing profession except by passing nn ex¬ 
amination. No amount of Liaining in uny land 
of a school or college serves to make one able to 
enter the "work. The graduates of the normal 
schools main tamed by the stato nre placed on a 
par with the "graduates" of the county ex¬ 
amination. In about one fourth of the stated 
there ia no recognition of certificates from one 
county to another Many of these barriers 
aie indefensible, as they only serve to keep oufc 
brains and training and to gicatly restrict the 
movements of competent teachers, while the 
defense of others can be removed by simply 
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raising tho professional staiulnids In 10 atates 
absolutely no Lecognition is given to tiny kmd of 
q cicdcnlml nr diploma fiom imy other state 
TJiql'o is gicab need of an Attempt to evolve 
some more unifoi in standards of certification 
from out of the diversity of requiiomcnU now 
in existence, Cci tain educational prerequisites 
should bo established, certain common rcqune- 
ments or norms Intel down, options or equiva¬ 
lents should be recognized, and cei tnm meaning¬ 
less subjects now in the examination lists of 
some states should be eliminated So far as a 
candidate ran supply evidences of training, 
certificates obtained, and satisfactory evidence 
of successful cxpci icncc, these should bo ac¬ 
cepted, leaving the candidate to supply only 
the deficiencies by an examination instead of 
loquinng him to pass on the entire examination 
list. AVhat has been done in the matter of 
college entiancc requirements should be done m 
the certification of teachers Each state must, 
oT course, be allowed to set its own standards, 
and a state cannot bo expedod to accept cer¬ 
tificates coming fiom states which repicscnt 
lower piofessionnl standards than its own. 
This should be recognized and accepted as a 
limiter of course, and lecipiocity should not bo 
expected Instead of striking back by way of 
lctuliation, as certain states do because their 
low ciedcntmls me not accepted in return, 
they should, on Lhc contrary, welcome the 
teacher fiom the state with highci Simula ids 
than their own. It ia possible for cvny stale 
to evaluate the credentials from other states in 
terms of its own. if equivalents aie accepted 
mid a little flexibility is allowed, If tins is 
done, it ia then possible to arrange an accredited 
list of normal schools in and credentials from 
otliei states, which may bo accepted by tho 
local certificating authorities m place of an 
examination A fundamental principle of ac¬ 
tion should be thnfc the certification door should 
always be kept open for competency, fToni 
whatever quarter this competency may come. 
In the matter of examinations, there ie great 
need of decreasing the emphasis now placed on 
the written test. As fast as tins can be done, 
the examination ought to be decreased in fre¬ 
quency and in importance as a means of recruit¬ 
ing teachers for the schools of the sLntc, and 
more ways should bo provided to secure the 
educated and Lhc trained tcaehci instead or the 
raw recruit Tho plan of Arizona and Califor¬ 
nia, for example, where normal training ob¬ 
tained elsewhere is freely recognized, has dona 
much to help draw to them the best teachers 
from the eastern states, greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of the schools oT Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia. In such matters ns the validity of certifi¬ 
cates, renewals without examination, abolition 
oT the objectionable fees exacted from teachers 
for exnnilnations, and intoi-county and inter¬ 
state recognition of certificates, there is con¬ 
siderable room for improvement and reform in 
nearly all of oui states. 
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Sco Teachkiis ; Training of, also the special 
ai'Liclea on the chfTeienb state school systems, as 
Alaiiama, Califouni i, etc , and undei the head¬ 
ing Teachers and framing, for a statement of 
conditions and lequii omenta in each of the stales 

E. P. C, 

England,—The Board of Education will 
recognize ns on the staff of nn elementary school 
certificated, unccrtiflcnted, piovisionaUy ccitifi- 
cuted, and student tcachcis, with a distinction 
as to the number of pupils for which each type 
may be responsible. The Certificate of the 
Board of Education may he obtained cithci by 
diicet examination, set by the Boaid, 01 by the 
final examination m a training college; there is 
in addition n ltbeial lccognition of equivalents. 
The uncertificated teacher must have passed a 
term of nppicnticcship and the Preliminary 
Examination foi the Elementary School 
Teachers' Certificate oi any of the number of 
equivalents Both examinations confer per¬ 
mission to teach for life The piovisional 
toucher is only leeogm/cd up to tho twenty- 
sixth yem, and the student tenchei only foi one 
ycai. For employment m sccondaiy schools 
the Hoard may insist on a lccognizcd coiiifao 
of training ns a qualification where _ it thinks 
fit At present, however, this requirement is 
not insisted upon, nor is tlicic any certification 
of tcachcis for sccondaiy schools by the Board, 
although tho question is slill under debate, 

Germany —It is tho universal pi notice in 
Germany that no person can be permitted to 
teach who has not passed a state examination 
The usual requuements are three (Prussia) to 
six (Saxony) veals' training in a normal school, 
tho passing of n state leaving examination from 
tho normal school, two years' service as a proba¬ 
tioner, and tho passing of another examination 
for peimancnb appointment. Foi appointment 
in the secondary schools a candidate mu&t pn&s 
a state examination in academic subjects, 
mils Upend one year in a training department at¬ 
tached to a high school, and serve another year 
ns a probationer. 

France —Two classes of primary school 
teachers aie recognized—the Stagiaucs and 
the Tilulaircs The former serve as probation¬ 
ers for at least two yeais and must have passed 
nil examination in the subjeots of the highest 
class of a primary school (bretfel fl 6 )) 2 c?it(n?c) 
The latter are regular tcachcis appointed afLer 
passing the examination for the ccrlificat d'ap¬ 
titude phfogogique, for which candidates nro 
eligible aftoi a course at a normal school or the 
2 years' service as slnQiaires The qualifi¬ 
cations of candidates for appointment in sec¬ 
ondary schools vary somewhat according to the 
age of the pupils to he taught, and according 
as the school ia supported by the state (h/ede) 
ot liy lhc local nil than by {calltfjc). Teachers 
of puicly secondary school subjects in uat for the 
lycde have had a course at a university oi the 
higher noinml school ami must have passed 
tho state examination (agrGgation), which is 
502 
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competitive and vciy severe, The qualifica¬ 
tions for the college aic somewhat lower. Doth 
classes of tcacheia aic, however, staLc servants 

.See the separate articles on tho National 
Systems, and also the article oh Training of 
Timciiejzs. 
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CEYLON, EDUCATION IN, — Ceylon, 
which came under British control in 1S15, pic- 
eenta similar social itnd religious conditions to 
those of India, but the educational problem of the 
toinnrbs Jess complicated anil difficult because of 
tho smaller area and population. Moieovei, since 
the Ihii d ecu Liu y, ii ,c , wlion Buddhas m waa in tr o- 
duccd into Ceylon, lla influence, winch is liberal¬ 
izing and democratic, 1ms prevailed among the 
natives The census of 1S91 gave Lite popula¬ 
tion oC the island ns 3,505,054, of whom GO per 
cent weic Buddhists, 23 per cent Hindus, 10 
pet cent Christians, and 7 per cent Moham¬ 
medans, The Christians numbered 340,239, 
of whom 287,419, or 82 3 per cent, were Roman 
Catholics 

Elemental y education, so far it is under 
state jsupervjsion, is earned on by government 
schools and aided schools, The former me 
controlled by local authorities under the cliaigo 
of the Dcpmtmcni or Public Instruction, which 
appoints and pays the teachers, and provides 
the schools with book^ furintmc, nnd appara¬ 
tus, the funds for this pm pose being voted 
annually to the Department from the general 
revenue The construction and care of the 
budding* and the enforcement of school attend¬ 
ance arc duties which fall upon the village com¬ 
mittees Attcndanco at school is enforced by the 
prosecution of delinquent pmentg before Ihe''Vil¬ 
lage Tribunal," which has the power of inflicting 
small fines Aided schools me earned on either 
by religious bodies or by private individuals. 
They nro inspected and examined by the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, which pays them a 
grant on the results of an annual examination, the 
funds for tins purpose being also voted annually 
from tho general revenue The managers me 
lesponsiblc foi Lhc maintenance and upkeep of 
buildings, and for all atliei expenses. Ceylon 
has long been a field of missionary activity, and 
nearly all the leligious denominations of Amcncn 
and Great Britain maintain schools which hare 
been recognized by tho government, Them are 
also many Buddlnsb schools, which as a rule 
Qro under the Buddhist Theosophical Society; 
a largo number of Sivitc schools, which are 
undci private management; nnd a few Mo¬ 
hammedan schools. 

According to tho range and nature of tho 
instruction given, schools are classified ns ele¬ 


mentary and secondary, but these terms ara 
very neatly synonymous with vernacular and 
English. The children attending vernacular 
schools are a majority, about 85 per cent of tho 
total number under instruction, these schools 
nro free, nnd paovide a good education m Sin¬ 
halese or Tamil, in accordance with a syllabus, 
the range of which corresponds closely with that 
of English elementary schools as they were a few 
years ago In the English schools fees aie 
chill god, and these schools provide the higher 
education of the island. Statistics covering 
the decade 1875 to 1007 show a steady increase 
m both government and aided schools The 
former class numbered 479 schools in 1998, with 
40,270 pupils, in 1007 they numbered 61(1 
schools ami 75,589 pupils* The corresponding 
numbers for the aided schools wcio m 1898, 
school* 1220, pupils 103,951, jn 1007, schools 
1G80, pupils 160,234 There were also in 1898, 
unaided schools 2330, with 34,895 pupils, nnd 
in 1007, unaided schools 175S, with 33,000 
pupils Of the total number or government 
and aided schools in 1907, viz, 2206, the vernacu¬ 
lar flehooh comprised 2051, with ail enrollment 
of 145,639 boys and GO,945 girls, totnl 206,584, 
or 85 per cent of the enrollment in the schools 
of both classes The number of English schools 
in 1007 was 195, with nn enrollment of 27.018, 
of whom 22,376 ivero boys, and 5572 girls, 
Although these schools alter courses of instruc¬ 
tion leading up to the college enhance require¬ 
ments, the greater pait of their work is elemen¬ 
tary. 

The increasing nunibcT and patronage of 
the English schools are signs of the advance of 
the population m prosperity and in the ways 
of modern civilization, Hence Bpccinl cfi’oit’a 
have recently been made by the Department to 
systematize the higher work of these schools and 
to iclassify the elementary sections with a 
view to meeting the chlTcicnt requirements of 
young children and of older pupils who have 
passed through tho vernacular schools. At 
tho present time, therefore, Ceylon is the field 
of an interesting experiment in adjusting in¬ 
struction in a foreign language and in unfamiliar 
branches to a native people of unusual intel¬ 
ligence and occupying a strategic position in 
the commercial movement of the world. The 
statistics pertaining to vernacular and English 
schools include .schools Tor girls, which are the 
subjects of special regulations. The English 
schools have Leon placed under a special in¬ 
spector, and thodnector of public instruction, in 
lus latest official report emphasizes the need of 
a body of trained women teachers for tho in¬ 
struction of girls In common with the English 
schools for boys, those for girls prepare students 
for the Cambridge University local cxa min at ions, 
which arc conducted in the island In 1007 the 
number of pupils who took the junior examina¬ 
tion wns 565, of whom 463 were boya and 102 
girls The number who pasBcd wns 247 boya (21 
with honors) and G7 girls (7 with honors). Tho 
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number of candidates at the senior examination 
was 333, viz. 209 boys, 31 girls; the numbei 
who passed was 166, boys J10, gu'ls 20, 13 boys 
and 1 girl seem ed honors 

Training of Teachers. — The religious de¬ 
nominations have established schools for the 
training of teachers which arc aided by public 
funds, but the results of the training have been 
unsatisfactory, and in 1903 a government tinin- 
mg college was opened which was intended to 
set standards for the service. In 1908 the order 
wqs issued that afloi the clasc of 1900 no one 
should be admitted to the examination for the 
second-class teacher's certificate who had not 
gone thiough ft course of one year at the gov¬ 
ernment training college and passed the first 
year's examination in the theory ami piacticc 
of touching. It wns also determined to admit 
Women to the English Department of the school, 
whereas, at first, they weio only admitted to the 
vernacular class. This action has already been 
justified by tho success of the women students 
at the examinations, and the consequent in¬ 
crease in bho supply of tencheis qualified to 
teach English to the natives. 

Special Institutions. — Ono of the most 
Interesting 1 educational works in LJie island is 
that of the Maggona reformatory for hoys con¬ 
ducted by the Roman Catholics All boys re¬ 
manded to the institution arc taught gome use¬ 
ful trade which they me able to follow after 
their dischmgc. This suggestive example hns 
had much to do with tho development of a gen¬ 
eral movement in favor of industrial tiaming. 
There are alicady 37 industrial schools, 10 for 
bova, 23 for girls, nnd 4 mixed The piefciicd 
industry for boys is carpentry, for girls lace 
making. Tho schools of this class received in 
1007 government grants amounting to 51,175 
rupees (S1G,581). School gardens arc rapidly 
multiplying, above 150 being in operation 
in 1009. The government encourages the work 
by special grants 

Special Problems.—As in British India, the 
education of Mohammedans olTeis a special 
problem in Ceylon, Whereas the children at 
school represent 1 m 13 of the entire population, 
for tho Mohammedans alone the proportion is 
only 1 in 48. Special mcasuics have boon re¬ 
cently adopted to overcome the indifference 
of this part of tile population. The needs of 
the children of laborers on the large csfcntcs have 
also excited attention, and recent regulations 
make it the duty of tho superintendent of every 
estate to provide suitable premises for the con¬ 
duct of a .school and order that all plantation 
schools shall bo subject to inspection by a gov¬ 
ernment official 

Higher Education h represented in the island 
by the technical school and the Royal College 
ftt Colombo. Tho former 1ms admirable equip¬ 
ment for civil Qnd chemical engineering; rail¬ 
way business, physics, a special chemistry 
course for medical students, stenography nnd 
commercial branches The average enroll¬ 


ment m all departments is about 250 students. 
In 1000 diplomas were conferred on 23 grad¬ 
uates. The Royal College, winch is within the 
circuit of Madras Univeisity, \a conducted on the 
plan of an English college. It lias two scholar, 
ships available at London Umvcisity foi stu¬ 
dents who passed the competitive examina¬ 
tion, and its comae of instruction piopares stu¬ 
dents for matriculation lit London University. 

The annual expcndituic by Government for 
education in the island is about 1,300,000 ru¬ 
pees, equivalent to §121,200. A. T. S 

References: — 

Ceylon, Admimitrnlion reports, 1007 Public In- 
slruolion, Report of J. Harvard, Director of Publia 
Instruction 

Gleat UhitAin Par/ia7jicfUory patera. Ceylon. Cor¬ 
respondence rein.ling to elementary cilucaLioa m 
Ceylon (London, 1000 ) (Ed. 2873 ) 

CHADBOURNE, PAUL ANSEL (1823- 
18S3) —Educator, bom at North Beiwick, 
Me, on Oct. 21, 1823, nnd graduated from 
Williams College in 1824. For several ycais he 
was engaged in teaching in Now Jersey nnd 
Massachusetts, and later served as professor 
at Williams and llowdoiil Colleges For three 
years he was president of the Umvcisity of Wis¬ 
consin, and in 1872 he succeeded Mmk Hopkins 
ns incident of Williams College. Tlie last year 
of his life lie was picsidcnt ol the Agricultural 
College at Amherst Author of Relation of 
the Natural Sciences lo the Intellect (1SG0) and 
Instinct (1872) lie died in New Yoik City on 
Feb. 23, 1S83 W S M 

CHALMERS, THOMAS (1780-1847) —A 
Scottish theologian and philosopher He was 
born at AnstruLher in Fifcslurc, and studied at 
St. Andrews University, where lie distinguished 
lumself in mathematics, political science, 
and natural history, studies to which ho 
devoted much of nis attention even after 
being licensed to preach in 1799 In 1802 he 
was appended assistant piofessor of mathe¬ 
matics in Ins university. In IS09 he contrib¬ 
uted an article on Christianity to Biewstcr's 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia In 1815 be was 
elected minister of Tron Church, Glasgow, where 
he soon established a reputation for brilliant 
omtory, which he augmented on a visit in 1817 
to London. While in Glasgow he interested 
himself in tlie moral uplifting of the members of 
Ilia parish Moving to St John’s Parish, where 
lie found an itinerant population steeped in vice, 
he divided m into districts for administrative 
purposes nnd established week-day and Sunday 
schools, which were well attended. lie em¬ 
bodied hia experience in Ins book on Christum 
and Ciuic -Econo??! y of Large Towns (1821—1S20) 
In 1823 he became Professor oF Moral Philoso¬ 
phy at St Andicws University, and in 1829 
Professor of Theology at Edinburgh University. 
In 1833 he wrote the book which attracted 
considerable attention On the Adaptation of 
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External Ndlwc to the Moral and Intelleciuol 
Constitution of Man Tliia work brought him 
recognition from tho Royal Society, the honor¬ 
ary degree of D C.L from Oxford, and election 
as corresponding member of the French In¬ 
stitute. When the schism m the Church of 
Scotland took place (1843). Chalmers seceded 
with a large following, and was instrumental 
in organizing tho Free Church. Ho was ap¬ 
pointed Principal of the Freo Church College, 
and died in 1S47 

Inferences! — 

Hanna j1/giiidim of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers. (Edinburgh, 1350-1852) 

Henderson, C, II Education of Christian and Civic 
Economy of Largo Towns (London, 1000.) 
OlIHIaNT. Tiliso, Lifa of Thomas Chalmers (Lou¬ 
don, 1B03 ) 

CHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF (c. 1070- 
1121) —A scholastic philosopher who maybe 
credited with laying the foundations of tho 
future Univcisity of Paris, lie was a pupil of 
Anselm do Laon lie was the Clumccllor or 
Schulasticua of the Cathedral School, and en¬ 
joyed a wide reputation ns the gicafcebt expo¬ 
nent of realism ( q in), Iiis fame drew students 
fiom all pal ts of Europe, and contributed to 
place the schools of Pans above those or Tours, 
Bee, and Chartres (qq v ) William was, how¬ 
ever, rapidly eclipsed by his move brilliant pupil, 
Abelard (q.u ), who took the nominalistic view, 
The mastci vetued thiough mortification to tho 
Abbey and School of St. Vidor, the stronghold 
of realism (1113) Soon after tins period he be¬ 
came Bishop of Chaions-sui’-Manie. William 
had tho imputation of being tho first dialec¬ 
tician of France, and wna known as the "pillar 
of doctors ,J 

References- 

McCade, J. Peter Aboard, (Now York, nnd. London, 
1001 ) 

IlAaiiDALb, H Tho Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, Vol. I (Oxford, 1803 ) 

CHAMPLIN, JAMES TIFT (1SU-1882),— 
Educator, graduated at Brown in 1034, He was 
Ihice ycais jiistructor at Blown, fourteen years 
(1841-1857) professor at Waterville (now Colby) 
College, and fifteen years president of that insti¬ 
tution AuLhor of several Greek textbooks and 
works on intellectual philosophy, ethics, and 
political economy W. 6. M 

CHANCE. — See Proeaiulity, Tiieohy df, 

CHANCELLOR OF UNIVERSITY —Tho 
chief executive officer in English universities 
Originally he was the representative of the 
bishops in educational affairs of the diocese, his 
chief function being to issue licenses to masters. 
When the universities arose, the bishops 
olaimcd the right of control, and the chancellors 
continued to act ns their representatives. 
This system of authority on the part of officials 


who stood outside) the universities led to fric¬ 
tion, as at Pans. Oxford and Cambridge, how¬ 
ever, gained their independence from their 
bishops at an early date, nnd obtained the right 
to elect their own chancellors The result was 
to endow the chancellors with the full author¬ 
ity of the univeisiiiDS, and they now became tho 
chief executive officers, with power to grant 
degrees and to maintain order among the s(u- 
clont body and to sanction all university regu¬ 
lations. Until 15SS, the chancellors were always 
ecclesiastics, but at that date tlm Earl of Leices¬ 
ter was appointed chancellor at Oxford The 
chancellor continued to exercise their powers 
until the Stuart period, when Laud, as Chancel¬ 
lor of Oxford, issued the Caroline Statutes m 
103C, Since then the function of the chancolloi 
came to be performed by the jcsirlcni academic 
vice-chancellor, nominated by the chancellor 
and approved by Convocation (gu,), The 
newer universities adopted the same system as 
the older The clinnccllars are elected by 
Convocation (q v ) nnd the -vice-chancellors 
by the Senate, The chancellors bold office 
foi life; the vice-chancellors ciLhcrfor life or for 
one year, with the right to be reelected, At 
present the office of chancellor is largely honor¬ 
ary and is given to men who ha\e gained dis¬ 
tinction in political life. All the executive 
functions aio pciformed by the vicc-clmnecllora, 
and the presence of tho chancellors is only 
expected on occasions of special linpoitnncc. 
In iriopfc unrvcififties it is the common practice 
to appoint pia-vicc-clmncclloTS to take the 
place of the vice-chancellor during his absence or 
illness 

Sec Univehsitibs; also tho articles on tho 
leading universities 

CHANCELLOR'S SCHOOLS. — The Chan¬ 
cell oi's Schools are the creation of the latter 
part of tho twelfth century Fiom tho timo 
tho school mas ter assumed the title of chan¬ 
cellor he dropped all othci teaching and re¬ 
stricted himself to theology, and the chancellor's 
school and the theological school became 
convcrtibUi terms. We can almost see the 
change taking place While in 1183 Master 
Richard of Stortford signed a deed aa School¬ 
master (Magirtlet ficholanm) or London, Mabter 
Ralph the Theologian, evidently a theological 
lecturer, signed below him, In 1205 John of 
Kent (Cantia) signed a deed as chancellor, In 
1215 n Latcran Council oideicd that cveiy 
cathedral cltuich should keep, in addition to a 
grammar school, oidcrcd by several picvioua 
councils, a. thcologician to teach the pnests and 
others the sacred page, and that a prebend 
should be given him. In 12IZ tho customs of 
Lincoln Cathedral were sent for use ns a model 
of the newly established chaptd of Moray 
(Elgin Cathcdinl), ancl written down there. 
They say that the chancellor — the title first 
appears at Lincoln about 11G3 — preside 
over the school In 1220-1230 in. Eiihcp 
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Welles* Register there arc several instances of chaptcr-house and there riuldc many full nobvll 
clerics being instituted to churches on coil- lessonmgs to piova" against ccitain Trial 9 who 
dilian that they attended the clmncelloi's had been preaching socialism and conimuniflin 
school at Lincoln to learn theology In 123(1 “ that Crystc waa lord of all and noo bcggai 11 

tho Lincoln customs a written down, and He did it in state''after the forme of schoTy^," 
the office of the chancellor is then said to be in i c the university, for he had his linbifc and pel- 
thc first place to teach tho theological school yon (pik\tm } the doctor's lound cap) and a 
and to preach in the church At Salisbury, verger with a silver rod wailing an him He 
apart from a much suspect deed of 1108, the kept this school more than two yrnrs At 
first appearance of a chtmccllor under that name York, however, in 1481 and 1482, eomplainfc 
ia in a deed of 1175-1180. In 1240 we find tho was made that the chancellor, who ought to 
bishop on the ground of the tlun and scanty icskIo and actually lecture and keep school, 
fruits of the chancclluislup, annexing a ice- was non-resident. He was, m fact, also Dean 
tory to it, on condition that the chancellor of Ileieford Accumulation of many prefer- 
cauflo theological lectiucs to be given in the ments in the same hands wan deploying tho 
city by duly qualified doctors or do so in person, ciiLhedinl and cullcgmto churches. At fit 
ir they so desire In 1259 Hichnid of Ch aves- Paul's, about 1409, the bishop, Fitzjnmcs, found 
end, bishop of London, remarking that in other in a visitation that the chancellor's lectures 
cathedrals in England the lecturer in theology had for many j'enrs been neglected and had 
had always been a member of the chapter, bub practically ceased, and when called on to do Jus 
m St Paul's they had lcaorted to outsiders, duty tho than chancellor plentlcd that the deed 
decreed that the chancellor should always per- of 1308 required eon tin nous Iodines, and to 
form tins duty and that only Masters oi Baclie- lecture continually was a condition too giicvous 
lora in theology sliouUl be cligildc for the office, and hard to perfoim — a quaint excuse for not 

In 1308, finding Lhc endowment insufficient, his lecturing at all. The bishop thciefoie innilc a 

successor, Ralph Daldock. annexed Ealing new statute, defining continuous to moan tinec 
rectory to the chancellorship with stringent days a week, or, ir there were only two " legible 1 ' 
gifts Over if the lectures were not given In days in the Week, then two days ft week At 
1332 a dean gave a piece nf land from the the Reformation the clmneellois seem to lmvc 
" chapter door as fai as tho school whole tho been left untroubled for the neglect of their 
clumCblloi lectured," to build a cloister, which schools Edwaid VPa Injunctions to the enthe- 
ilierc lmd never been before, and a chapter dials lather lessen even their pleaching duties, 
house, which was built over the chancellor's at Lincoln, Tor instance, limiting them to twelve 
school. At York the dignitary, called in 1189 a year In Elizabeth's reign, Injunctions is- 
Hchoolmaator, in 1191 is for Lhc fiihfc time sued in 1559 provided that the clmncclloi 
called chancellor and doclnrorl to rank tlind in should appoint n lccturci to rend thrice 
the cathedral In 1293 Aichbidiop Roirmnus, a week in diviniLy nt 9 am They were still 
desiring to increase tlie students of theology, maintained at St Paul's in 1598, but hardly 
gave notice to all rectors of churches m his din- any one, even of the minor canons oi vicuis- 
ccsotliatif they nttondod the theological lectures choral, attended them The lectures were any- 
of Ins beloved sun the Chancellor of York they haw no longer in tho Clmiieclloi 's Schools Tho 
should not be disquieted for noii-rcskicncc theological schools of the Chancellor, dying in 
About 1330, Robert of Ihphnglmm, who had 1480, diod in 1517. The lunvcisities provided 
been a fellow or Merton College, Oxford, pub nil the theology required Attempts have quite 
up a stained glass window in the new nave of recently, ns at Lincoln and Truio, been made to 
York Minster, which contains a pie tine of him in lcvive them But the theological colbgca of 
blue robes teaching in his theological school at tile present day nro Bishops', not Chancellors', 
York, and by Jus Will in 1332 lie bequeafclied to Schools, A. F L 

his successor as ohanccllor his chan {catlmd}am) See Bishops 1 Schools; Chuiioii Schools; 
and desk and £300 to provide exhibitions Tor etc. 

M A's studying theology at Oxfoul In 1309 

another chancellor of York bequeathed a blue CHANCERY, COURT OF. — The English 
gown to the clerk who attended him in his Court of Chancery baa an importance in the 
theology school, and his great Breviary to lustoiy of, and in the administration of, eduen- 
his successor ns diancelloi The bishops' tion from the fact that this court (and its 
registers in the fourteenth ccntmy me full of modem representative, tho Chancery Division 
dispensations for residence to attend schools, of the High Court of Justice) exercises a juris- 
and though many or them were oxprcssly for diction over trusts, including educational ti lists, 
the univcisity and others foi grammar schools. and possesses, moicover, a ccrtiiin appellnLc 
the chancellor's schools were certainly included jurisdiction In the eighteenth ccntmy the 

in some cases These schools were still flourish- dilatory methods of tho Com t of Chancery 

ing, m London at all events,, in the second hnlf line! a great deal to do With the inefficiency of 
of tlie fifteenth centiny, when Doctor Ivc, who the grammar schools of England. The origin 
had boon Headmaster of Winchester College, of the appellate jurisdiction of the Comb of 

" kcptc the scolc at Paulys that ys urnlyr the Chnncciy marks nn important stage in the 
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history of English education, By an neb of 
1507 (30 Eli/, c, C Rep, 43 Eliz c 0, a, 30) 
Cam missioned Joi 1 Chill'd able Uses ware ap¬ 
pointed to i nqunc into the nuscmployincnfc 
d charitable Rifts of lands and goods, An 
Act of 1G01 (43 Eliz c, 4) took the place 
of this statute, and enacted that, wheiena 
property liad been given to (among other ob¬ 
jects) schools of learning, fiec schools, scholars 
in universities, and the education and picfer- 
nient of orphans, and tJml Lhojo had been 
frauds, hi caches of trust, and negligence shown 
by the trustees, for redicss and remedy of the 
flame, commissioners bo appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor (and the Chancellor or tho Duchy 
of Lancaster) to mquiie into Lhc trusts in the 
vaiious dioceses aim make orders for the exe¬ 
cution of the trusts in accordance with the 
dilutions of the donors or founders. Dirt the 
commissioners had no power of inquiry into 
the endowments of the colleges and 11 all h at 
Oxford and Cambridge, or of the colleges of 
Westminster, Eton, Winchester, or of any 
cathedral school or of any college or free school 
which had special visitoia or govcmois or over- 
sects appointed by the foundois. The eighth 
section provided that all dcciccs of the com¬ 
missioner should be cci Lifted into the Court of 
Chancery (or the Palatine Court as the caao 
might he), and the Loid Chancellor (or the 
chancellor of the duchy, na the cesc might be) 
should undertake the cnfoicement of the clc- 
decs. The tenth section gave an appcnl to 
any person aggrieved by a decree to the Lord 
Chancellor (or the chancellor of the duchy jn 
the case of Lancashire). It was foiLunate that 
the above exceptions were made, for it was 
found in practice during tho eighteenth century 
that Lhc law expenses, appeals, and delays wcio 
ruinous. Somo 33 schools were, however, rc- 
foimed by the commissioners between 1 G 01 
and the ently 3 'enrs of the nineteenth century 
The Act of 1G01 was repealed in 1SSS, But 
apart altogether from statu ten the Court of 
Chancery (now the Chancery Division or the 
High Court of Judicature) has an inherent juris¬ 
diction in relation to educational trusts Apart 
fiom the poweis of a "Visitor 11 of a school (as 
to which see A, II, II Maclean's Law of Second¬ 
ary and Pieparatory Schools, ^ 1009, pp 100— 
114), " the court lull exeicisc its jurisdiction to 
enfoicc perform anco and ledress breaches of 
trust on the part of Trustees and Governors 
even if they nro Visitors or the Governors 
have visitatorial powers " Tlicic is no appeal 
from the cxeiciscof the powers of a Visitor, but 
the Court will compel him by mandamus to exer¬ 
cise his power and exercise it properly. In 
special circumstances the Court can appoint 
Visitors under the Grammar Schools Act, 1840 
(ss 15, 16), Under tho Charitable Trusts 
Acts (1853 to 1801) and the Education Act, 
(1890) and the Orders in Council made thereunder, 
the Court may bo called 111 to decide questions 
that arise on the trust by way of appeal from 


the Board of Education, while the Court, cither 
by consent a! the Hoard of Education or in the 
ordinary course of the construction of docu¬ 
ments, may have to deal with educational 
trusts, Under the Endowed Uehools Act (1869 
to 1S89) the consent of the Board of Education 
is neccs&iuy before the Comt can mnko an 
educational scheme From the point of view 
of the history of education the eases decided 
fiom. about 1670 to 1S40 by the Court of 
Chancery on appeal from die camm Lionel s of 
charitable uses mul by virtue of its inherent 
jumdietion arc all most important Some of 
these ca^es arc discussed in State Inlavcnlum 
in English Education (Cambridge, 1002 , by 
the piescnt wutcr), but the whole field is by 
no means fully suiveycd, nnd until this is done 
the history of secondary education in England 
re m nms in part unwiittcii Eden \ Fosler 
(2 Pccro Williams Reports pp. 325-326) is 11 lend¬ 
ing case There isalaigo and valuable collection 
of rcfci cnees to education eases decided 111 Chan¬ 
cery in Air Maclean's recent woik icfeircd to 
above From some of these chancery cases 
we learn a good deal about the conditions of 
education 111 the eighteenth ccnliiTy In the 
ease of the King y, Archbishop of Yorb {Term 
Rcpoils, Vol VI, p 400), in 1705 Lard Kenyon 
in giving judgment said* " Whoever will ex- 
nmino the state or the grammar schools in 
diffeient paiLs of tins kingdom will gee to what 
a lamentable condition most of them me re¬ 
duced, and would wish that those who have 
any superintendence or contiol oven them lmcl 
been as circuinflpecl as the Archbishop of Yoik 
(Dr Mavkliain, formally llcadmastci of West¬ 
minster School) has been on the presenL occa- 
eion If other persons had equally done their 
duty, we should not find, as is now the ease, 
empty walla without scholais, and everything 
iicgLcctccl but Lho leccipt of the salaries and 
emoluments In some instances that have 
lately come within my own knowledge, thcio 
was not a single scholar in the schools though 
there were very large endowments to them." 
This is nn instance of the value or these eases 
Lord Eldon's judgments 111 Attoi ncy-Gcnercd v, 
Whlelcy (Vescy’s Chancery Repoih j, Vol XI, 
p, 241) and Attorney-General v, Fail of Mans¬ 
field (Russell's Reports in Chancery t Vol. II, 
p, 501) will be found full of valuable material 
J.U G dlM 

CHANTER —Sec Precentor, also Ca¬ 
thedral Schools, Church Schools, 

CHANTRY SCHOOLS,—A chantry wna 
an endowment Tor one or more priests to sing 
masses and other services for the souls of tho 
dead. In point of fact, except that monks 
were not necessarily priests, most monasteries, 
at all even Is of post-Conquest times, wore noth¬ 
ing more than large chantries, being ostensibly 
founded for tho game purpose of commemorat¬ 
ing their founders and praying Tot their good 
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estate when fthvc and fcheir soula when dead 
So too the colleges of Winchester ancl All Souls, 
Oxford, which last wag particularly to pray 
[or the souls of those, who fell in the, wars of 
Ilcniy V with France, have been called large 
chantries But the term 11 chantry 11 is usually 
confined to smaller establishments of secular 
i e 01 dinnry piicst9 The earlier chantries, which 
begin at tho end of the twelfth century, and wcio 
generally special endowments for single priests 
attached to larger foundations, such as the 
great cathedral churches Thera wcic, for in¬ 
stance, 50 chantry priests at St, Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral, 24 at York Minster, where they were in¬ 
corporated into a separate though subordinate 
college in 1460,16 at Southwell Minster, and bo 
on. These had noLhmg to do with education 
except that it was usual to supplement tho 
misciable stipends of £2 a year or so which 
were the ancient and accustomed pay of tho 
grammar or of the song schoolmaster or tho 
great and ancient churches by appointing them 
also to eh anti ms (See Cathedral Schools.) 

Tima at Southwell Minator in 1501, when St, 
Cuthbert’s chantry fell vacant by the death 
of William Bar thorp, who had for many years 
been acting master of the grammar school, 
and one of the canons' vicars by a sort of pre¬ 
scriptive right asked to be presented to it, the 
chapter asked him to waive his claim in order 
that they niighL present to it n, fit chaplain 
who would he able to teach the grammar 
school. The claim was waived and another 
man appointed who swore voluntarily on ad¬ 
mission to teach the grammar aeiiooL while ho 
held the chantry. 

The fact tfaa that the chantry duties occu¬ 
pied a very small portion of the day, arid it 
was soon discovered that in the interests of the 
morals of the chantry priests themselves it 
was desirable to find them other work to do. 
In the thirteenth century and onwaida, when 
these chantries began to be established all 
over the country, tho priests wero largely 
utilized as what arc now called curates, 
properly speaking assistant curates and incum¬ 
bents or chapels of ease. They had to assist 
the parish priest in choir and also in parochial 
work. Among other ecclesiastical employments 
that of teaching school was eaily recognized as 
one of tho most usoful to which tho chantry 
priest could be put It is difficult to say which 
is the earliest ease of these chantry priests be¬ 
ing directed by the founder to keep a school, 
As the foundation statutes are very rarely 
forthcoming, and the license m mortmain, that 
is, exemption from the Statuto of Mortmain of 
Edward I, which confiscated lands given to 
religious corporations to tho King, hardly ever 
mentions any tiling but the chantry, Prob¬ 
ably among the earliest known arc those of 
Crewkernc in Somerset, founded in 1310, Har¬ 
low, Essex, in 1324, of Bolton-upon-Dcrn in. 
Yorkshire in 1328, Wliitwell in Rutland m 1345, 
In 1334, when Lady Berkeley ( q.v ,) founded 


her chantry school at Wootton-undcr-Edge in 
Gloucestershire, we get perhaps the earliest 
case in which Lhe license in mortmain specifi¬ 
cally mentions the chantry used also [or n 
school, A large number of chan tries which 
were also schools are reputed to have been 
founded m 1300 and the immediately succeed¬ 
ing years, but a great many of those were pre¬ 
viously existing foundations, which lmd then 
to take out licenses in mortmain hi conse¬ 
quence of tho inquiry into guilds, which in*, 
chicled many chantry priests, ordered after the 
Peasants’ Revolt Tt became a not uncom¬ 
mon practice to found in imitation of the col¬ 
legiate clunches a chantry of two priests, one to 
tench a grammar school and the other n song 
school. This was dono by Langley, Bishop of 
Durham, at Durham in 1412, at Almvick by a 
Percy, William of Almvick, Bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1445, at Towcester by Archdeacon Spono 
in 1449, There does not seem to be any special 
epoch more distinguished than another for 
founding these chantry schools, There was a 
considerable outburst in the latter days of 
Edward III Many were founded during tho 
icign of Henry VI, until the Wars of the Hoses 
put a stop to the movement, and it began 
with icncwcd vigor as soon ns tilings settled 
down from about 1475 onwards. The reign of 
Henry VIII was no more distinguished for llie 
foundation of schools than that of his father 
or of HonryVL Only in the latter pnrL of 
his reign, when dissolution appeared to bo im¬ 
pending, were many chantries, not schools by 
foundation, converted into school foundations 
The chantry schools were nearly all fiom the 
beginning free schools, which means free from 
tuition fees, and was always so understood 
until tho thcoiy was started by Dr, Kennedy 
in 1865 that it meant free from ecclesiastical 
contiol, which until 1670 (see Cnuncn Schools 
and Canon Law) no school ever was Some, 
such as Langley's foundation at Durham, weTe 
free only to poor children whose parents asked 
for it, some were free only for parishioners, 
but most were freo altogether, the priest being 
recalled to "teach gratia, without asking any¬ 
thing beyond his stipend for lus pains." One 
singular foundation, that of Gryndour J s Chan¬ 
try at Nowlanrl iu Gloucestershire, was to 
" kepe n grammer scoole half-free, that ys, 
taking of seders lerning graincr Sd the quar¬ 
ter, and of others lermng to rede, 4d " This 
was an attempt which has been often made 
and invariably without success, to combine a 
secondary school and an elementary school in 
ono Ab a rule tho song school was the ele¬ 
mentary school, and that was why the two were 
founded in pairs, The chantry grammar 
schools weTe intended to do tho same work 
aa the great cathedral and collegiate schools, 
and prepare boys for tho universities, os may 
liQ i moat clearly seen from such instances as 
Wimborne, where the Lady Margaret, mother 
of Henry VII, directed (c 1497) that it should 
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be in the [orm aiul fashion of Winchester and development, can do much to close tlio gap 
Eton, aa did Mr. John Locuc, vicar at Saffron between the scholastic means and the moral 
Walden in Essex and Edward Flower, tailor, end 

at Cuckfield in Sussex, quoted in 1503-1528 The elements of character may conveniently 
By the Act which dissolved chant lies m 1517 be grouped undci three heads (1) disorimitmt- 
it was slated that then endowments were to mg judgment as to relative values, (2) direct 
bo taken fioin supeislitious nnd devoted to emotionul susceptibility to values ns presented 
pious uses such as grnminai schools But the in experience, and (3) force in execution 
chantry schools, about 100 in number, ns dia- 1, Judgment is impossible without knowl- 
tinguiahcd from the collegiate church and guild edge, and yet it is so different from knowledge 
schools, shared tile fate of the collegiate church that an. individual may possess an extensive 
schools (q u.) The song schools disappeared amount of the latter and yet be rated low in 
altogether, save at Newark. Three grammar judgment Judgment is poweT to perceive this 
schools, namely, Pocklingtan in Yorkshire, bearings of whnt is known. To conceive 
Berkh amp stead in Herts, and Ilatcliffea School known facta and laws in terms of whnt they 
at Slum fold, nil hnully founded or claimed not prognosticate, what they point or lead to, n 
to be pioporly founded, wero at once refounclcd judgment Knowledge simply ns information 
by Act or Parliament. Soino II were ic- is relatively inert and static, it represents lenrn- 
founclcd. on a InTger scale by Letters Patent ing aiul Lhc accumulation oT memory. Judg¬ 
ed Edward YI with sciaps of chantry lands ment takes what is known wiLli reference to 
and a few by Letters Patent of Queen Eliza- what may come out of it, tlnough action, or 
belli and James I Some sub sc fluently le- as amounting to something, and hence ns 
ceived new endowments from private persons, dynamic. Items of inhumation nrc connected 
Those that did not, if they did not perish out- simply with ono another; materials or fact are 
right, gradually polished of inanition connected with the consequences in which 

A F. L they issue, and never have a dynamic or motor 

Reference — quality 

Leach, A F En n Uah School* at ihc Ih/ormaiwn, Ability to judge implies, moreover, insight, 
(London, isoo) pcnctiation, getting behind the iimncdiftLe np- 

pennuicc of things so ns Lo see what they menu 
CHAPPELL HILL FEMALE COLLEGE, This insight is known as discernment, dis- 
CHAPPELL HILL, TEX — A school for young crimination, that is to say, dividing, or parting, 
ladies established in 1S52 under the auspices matters! accoidmg to the value of what they 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South stand foi, sifting out the significant from the 
Prinimy and picpnratory, collegiate, normal, trivial Judgment is thus opposed to stu- 
and fine aih dopaitmcnts arc maintained, pidifcy, or failure to pass from immediate fact 
Admission requirements to this college aro to Lhc meaning it indicates, mid also to fooliah- 
nboufc equivalent to graduation from a public ness or failuio to discriminate the relative im- 
Bchool, Diplomas arc conferred pit mice of various meanings. Since judgment 

is a sense of relative values, it is equivalent to 
CHARACTER —That formation of chirrac- valuation, appimsal, estimation outlie basis of 
ter is the end of education is a commonplace of a principle 

pedagogical theoTy, if not of school procecluic Judgment is obviously the intellectual elc- 
Prnolicnlly the acquisition of various forms of ment in diameter. It has been the fortune of 
skill and of information in various school sub- this element to suffer from both over-nppre- 
jeets arc usually the conscious and dncct aims rintion and extreme depreciation Among the 
of the teacher, and chin acter formation an in- Greeks, knowledge was often identified with 
direct result Even discipline, which has np- virtue or moral excellence. The will was con- 
parcntly a more direct relation to character ceived as the intellect in active operation, to 
than have skill and knowledge, is often so know the good was to act m Us belmlf That 
hemmed in by peculiar school conditions (an no man does evil voluntarily, but only from 
unduly large number of pupils, the lack of ignorance, was almost an axiom with Socrates, 
mnterial and appliances for constructive work, And while Aristotle criticized hia view on the 
etc ) as to have only a somewhat remote con- ground that it ignored the hnpoitancc of habit- 
ncction with developing the kind of character uation through exercise and also the counter- 
most efficient in life beyond the school Avails acting farce of excessive desire, Aristotle still 
These discrepancies between, the universally held that practical judgmeat or insight is ccn- 
acknowlcdged end of education and the means fcinl among the virtues, since the key to nil 
at hand for realizing it have been the occasion the others Later development played havoc 
of efforts at educational reforms dining nil with this intellectual ism. The will u ns sharply 
pciioda Although their causes nre too deep- sevcicd, in much medieval speculation, fiom 
seated tn have yielded completely to the at- the intelligence, ami was regarded aa tjio only 
tempts at refoiin, individual teachers, animated essential factor ui character and virtue The 
by an adequate consciousness of the nature of excellence of the will is docility, obedience, 
chai actor and of the factors of ita genetic suboidinntion to law, its dcndliest vice, pride 
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or the lcbelhous following of ita own law. 
Knowledge was often looked upon with &ua- 
picion us fostering a questioning and pioiul 
spirit hostile lo implicit obedience to moral 
law and authority, Recently, the emotions 
rather than the will have been set ovci against 
intelligence as the ccntial element in character 
The feelings have been held to be the only 
moving apimgs to action, and certain feelings 
— pily or sympathy—have been bdected for 
special moral eulogy The <f heart' p has been 
opposed to the 11 head 11 as the Source of gen¬ 
uinely moral activity Yet an impmtuil sur¬ 
vey reveals that " feelings " apart from intel¬ 
ligence lead inevitably to sentimentalism, to 
blind action and reaction, and to social condi¬ 
tions in which hard-headed men, who know 
what they want and who have made a study 
of how to get it, easily manipulate olhei per¬ 
sons to their own profit, 

In many respects, the present day is witness¬ 
ing a return from arbitrary will and blind 
emotionality to tho Greek principle of intelli¬ 
gence, though with a change in the conception 
of intelligence It was natural foi the Greeks 
to conceive of n close relation between knowl¬ 
edge and conduct because they were acquainted 
with so little secondhand and bookish knowl¬ 
edge, They unconsciously included m their 
notion of knowledge what wo shn.II call appre¬ 
ciation, a rcah/ang sense of the object. Facts and 
ideas acquired from another pciton, no matter 
how ccitiuu, were only opinion, not knowl¬ 
edge Abstract conceptioiih did not constitute 
knowledge till they wcic matters of direct in¬ 
tuition cn insight;. Now tho whale tendency 
of modern psychology and logic is lo in¬ 
stitute ft distinction between two types of 
knowledge, one of which r> simply symbolic, 
while the other is direct. Theic arc many 
things which we know about tlnough com¬ 
munication bj' others m language symbols, qi 
which we know by elaboration of symbols — 
such as mathematics and abstract conceptions 
in general. The in/luenco of such knowledge 
upon cliCLiactcr is very remote and superficial, 
except ns technical 01 professional skill js an 
important factor in diameter. The other typo 
of knowledge consists or direct insight (or dis¬ 
cernment), and intimate acquaintance, method 
of informational/ things, or ability to manipu¬ 
late symbols that lcprescnt them Possession 
of this sort of knowledge always expresses some 
in a difi cation of character, and is expressed in 
behavior 

Wherever intimate acquaintance exists, we 
know things not simply in their nbstrnet and 
impersonal relations to one nnothei, but in 
their connections with omselves and Lheir 
bearings on our achievement and well-being 
We know them in terms of our own proper 
adjustments and responses to them, In ab¬ 
stract 01 symbolic knowledge all facts arc of 
equal importance or value, perception of tlicir 
relation to ourselves as agents and to then con¬ 


sequences with respect to our success and 
failure, to our elforfcs and accomplishments, 
confer upon objects a scale of relative values, 
So far us knowledge takes this form of genuine' 
deep, and Ultimate sense of valuer, action fol¬ 
lows insight, foi this sort of insight is obtain¬ 
able only Lhrough constant activity m the 
way of adjustment, i espouse, experiment alum, 
and trial (See Judc*mi,nt and Knowledge) 
The pioblem of intellectual instruction in rcfci- 
enco to character is to lay a deep and firmly 
united foundation of knowledge of this inti¬ 
mate and active sort, and to establish ns many 
lines of association as possible between it and 
the abstract and symbolic information that is 
acquired. (See Couiise of Studi.) So far 
as this ics ult is secured, teachers are quite 
justified in holding that they aic engaged in 
character building " all the titnc, 1 ’ irrespective 
of direct moral teachings 
2, The discussion of knowledge makes it 
clciu that the distinction between knowledge 
and emoLion is somewhat Qilntrnry, or at least 
that it niQtks only a distinction, not. a sepaia- 
lion. Not even the more abstract and purely 
logical knowledge is without its emotional 
accompaniment or an immediate re action af in¬ 
ch tuition and difi m eh nation Its development 
in any individual depends upon the liveliness 
and peisistcncc of the emotion of curiosity, 
love of following matters up to sec how they 
conic ouL, an.1 lelight in niqimiiig foi ita own 
iS'akc — wlinfc iff usually tcimecl love of truth for 
its own sake Om inlimato acquaintance with 
things is even more indissolubly welded with 
our Wo of fl/Iccticiitfl and avezsians Attention 
and interest arc either two phases of the same 
process, or else always accompany each other. 
The vivacity of instinct and impulse in the 
child, the newness of tilings and persons, tho 
absence of the dulling of emotion that nnses 
though long ffliniimrgty and drilling, cause the 
nature of tho emotional life to be a much more 
lmpoitanfc consideration with respect to build¬ 
ing up the child's judgments and ideas than is 
the case with the adult What was said about 
the Gicek identification of knowledge with a 
M refill ring sense' 1 of a thing is borne out by 
the fact that their educational practice and 
theory laid chief sLie&s upon direct emotional 
susceptibility to values presentee! in expeii- 
cnce. To lead the young to lake pleasure in 
—-to love — the things that aic woilhy, anti Lo 
fed pain in — lo hate and fenr — the tilings 
that arc unworthy, was considered by both 
Plato and Aristotle to be the end of education 
TJuh reference to the Giccks also indicates 
the connection of the [esthetic factor — in its 
broad sense — with direct sensitiveness to differ¬ 
ences of worth. While Plato and Aristotle in¬ 
sisted upon early habituation and practice 
preceding conscious reason with rcfeicncc to 
distinctions of good nnd bad, habituation wns 
never understood to menu purely external 
modes of action, or i outine, formed by repefci- 
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tion, but an cxcicisc of the affections upon ap¬ 
propriates objects so as to form strong and 
abiding emotional associations, Rhythm in 
action and m music, melody of song, decorum 
and grace m post me and gestuic, order and 
proportion in visual objects, — m shoit, aesthetic 
qualities, — were the chief instruments, the 
eiul being to cieatc a direct feeling of the beauty 
of good and the ugliness and disgrace of evil 
Hence the wide scope of " music " m Greek 
education On the same gioundfs, Plato stands 
almost alone, till tho eighteenth ccnlui^in his 
iccagnitiou of the fundamental impoitnneo of 
the very early ycais of life, before technical 
skill and conscious reasoning nre possible, 
The earliest ycara are those in which the emo¬ 
tions nro most intensely active, and when, 
being as yet unattached to any pm ticulur 
objects, they may bo firmly associated with 
objects so that Inter in life aomo objects will 
always be attractive and obheis always lopul- 
siyu, The monastic and ascetic fnctois in the 
Christian Cl lurch, Logcthcr with the lack of 
artistic capacity and opportunity among tho 
northern barbarians, giadually eliminated the 
[esthetic factoi (save in eccliism.xtieftl music) 
from education At tile Renaissance, it was 
reintroduced, but mthcr as a woik of the cul¬ 
ture of a gentleman than ah a inoifti force. 
Pm i tan ism and the utilitarian spirit of modern 
inclustiy have tended to minimise the culture 
of direct sensitiveness to distinctions of worth 
m English and American education, and per¬ 
haps tho greatest deficiency m our educational 
systems with respect to character building is 
found in their comparative failure to recognize 
the fundamental impoitancc of an acute and 
sensitive direct response, independent of con¬ 
scious reflection, of the affections to distinctions 
of worth m arts and objects 
3 Force, patience, and persistency in exe¬ 
cution arc also indispensable factors in char¬ 
acter. When it is said of a person, wiLhout 
qualification, that " he has character," inde¬ 
pendence, initiative, and energy in pursuit of 
ends aro almost nlways signified. In Greek 
education at its beat, " gymnastic" wag not 
employed chiefly for athletic results, nor even 
for health alone, but as a tunning of executive 
efficiency. The centuries in which the body 
wan held in contempt wcic also centuries in 
which tho contemplative life was ranked higher 
than the active, and an educational tradition 
was built up opposed to manual and construc¬ 
tive activities in education They formed no 
part or tho scheme of H liberal arts" which 
were the true concern of education, but only 
of the base mechanical arts which were learned 
in the course of routine apprenticeship. When 
productive activity was one,oui aged at all in 
the rcgulai systom of cducation, it was in ele¬ 
mentary schools supported by charity for the 
bone fit of the poor. When, ns frequently 
happened, these schools were taken over by 
tha state or local community, tho invidious 


stigma of fi chanty " attached to manual 
activity, so that the subjects of woodwork, 
etc , for the boys and cooking and sewing for 
the girls were usually eliminated Horn schools 
suppoi ted by public taxation 

Various masons have conspned to effect m 
the Inst genera Lion a junta estimate of the 
moi at value of pitielicnl activity. The success¬ 
ful use of various games, plays, and forms of 
manual activity in the Vi oobelinn kindergarten 
naturally occasioned a feeling in favor of tho 
intioduclion or Miinliu 1 methods and materials 
in the elementary icboul. Growth of knowl¬ 
edge of hygiene and physiology has tended to 
rcstoio the body to its pioper place as an in¬ 
dispensable instrument or right action. Puiely 
utilitminn and commercing demands linvc 
pressed the claims of practical efficiency as 
distinct from mere scholarship, Psychology 
and biology have revealed the basic impor¬ 
tance of instincts and impulses, the active side 
of our ttntiiie, in one whole mental and moral 
life. While perhaps the narrower utilitaiian 
motive has often been too conspicuous, at the 
expense or value in cbnractoi training, as a 
motive for the rcintroducLion of active and 
constructive work inLo the schools, still the 
neb cfTect of the conveigenec of the different 
factors mentioned has been to create a grow¬ 
ing recognition of the moral oncsidcdncsa of 
any educational scheme which appeals simply 
to the absorption of information find its more 
or less passive reproduction, instead of culti¬ 
vating a love of acLivo doing and effective 
executive capacity. The social asnect of this 
phase of character training is exhibited in tile 
demand that education shall piepare students 
for an intelligent choice of a calling m which 
they may be most serviceable to the com¬ 
munity. It is not to be inferred from the 
above that the mere introduction of physicnl 
activity, manual training, cLc , will work auto¬ 
matically for tho development of force of char¬ 
acter. These subjects nmy of courso be re¬ 
duced to a mechanical or routine place about 
as easily aa any subjects oT Hie curriculum 
But these subjects furnish opportunities and 
tools for a development oT Lhc initiative and 
executive hide of our nature which mere book¬ 
ish objects cannot afford, and therefore, with 
wise treatment, aie indispensable fnctois m 
tho formation of a character which is not 
satisfied with being simply a spectator, or pas¬ 
sive absorber, but that stiivea earnestly to put 
right intention and good desire into actual 
and concrete effect 

The analysis of character into aspects or 
wise judgment, sensitive emotional responsive¬ 
ness, and force in notion 1 events how largely 
character forming must lie indirect, slon, 
gradual, and unconscious The part that can 
be played in forming character by direct moral 
precept, by learning of moral rules and prin¬ 
ciples from others or from books, is compnin- 
tively slight, because the isolation of such 
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precepts and lessons from the general How of 
experience (the very fact that they me taught 
only on special occasions os special lessons), is 
unfavorable to their being deeply knit into 
the body of active tendencies, affections, and 
ideas that form the substance of character, 
There is, then, no reason fur denying that 
educational methods and materials which, on 
their face, lmvo Little to do with securing 
moral results, may novel Ihclcas be bo treated 
that character formation is their more abiding 
and significant end, albeit hugely an uncon¬ 
scious and indirect end. J, D 

Sec Course op Study, Theory op, Cul¬ 
ture; Formal Discipline; Moral Instruc¬ 
tion 

CHARACTER OLO GY, — Scientific study 
of diameter according to fcJm established 
rubrics or psychology is more a piogram 
than an available reality Tho problems 
which it proposes relate to the underlying 
basal traits of human nature and tho manner 
of modification, indeed, of transformation of 
these by the cumulative and diverse influences 
of civilisation Accompanying the primary 
characteristics, winch, while present in all 
normal individuals, yet make possible a con¬ 
siderable variation in degree and manner of 
their effectiveness, is a great an ay of second¬ 
ary and more lcmotely derivative traits, which 
in turn in the variety of then blernls and com¬ 
binations compose the complex sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men The principle is justified that 
such secondary and tertiary traits have inti¬ 
mate relations to the more simple demonLs of 
character, and present more relined and indirect 
as well as more complex modes of their expres¬ 
sion, This relation appeal a nowhere more 
strikingly than in the varied ramifications of 
tho distinctive traits of the sexes whose diffci- 
entia of an elusivo yet real mental type aro 
traceable " to n third and a fourth geneiation 19 
from their pment origin in the physical and 
psychological attractions aroused by the re¬ 
productive instincts 

The foimulalion of tlio primitively human 
trait .1 is thus a biological problem, such traits 
finding their justification in their service for 
survival and supicmacy, and in turn subject 
to tlio laws of heredity, while equally adaptable 
to the needs of the shifting envu oilmen b, The 
inherited dispositions must be reducible to a 
limited group of directly efficient qualities, 
winch in turn are capable of large vjiiieiies of 
expulsion Suchaio llictiaitsof srir-nsHortion, 
Lhc sex promptings and displays, the social or 
simply gregarious instincts, the emotional sym¬ 
pathies, muscular oncigi/ing, creative or in¬ 
ventive lcsourccfulness. Combined with this 
objective exposition is the attempt to tiaco 
such differences of expression hack to some 
Lypes of nei volts disposition; and this again 
with recognition oT the blends or combinations 
of such traits which is comprehended in Lhc 


word " temperament n Historically tho types 
have been recognized na the sanguine, choleric, 
melancholic, and phlegmatic; but this classifica¬ 
tion is interesting mainly as a curious inti usion 
of crude anatomical distinction into the psy¬ 
chological field, Tho chief distinction in¬ 
volved, that of the active, interns ted, alert 
passionate, and fitful, contrasted u itli tile 
sober, staid, even dull, steady, unemotional, is 
a real one; and the fanner must be lccogimcd 
in all classifications, being more commonly 
referred to ns the nervous type of tcnipciament, 
OLher and more minute classifications have been 
proposed, but arc in the main but varinnla and 
derivatives of the distinction between nclm 
and sensitive, while quite a number of the 
systems recognize a thiccfold division accord¬ 
ing to the dominance of feeling, intellect, or will 
in the make-up, Thus, gicat men arc classified 
as men of feeling (poets, musicians, etc ), men 
of intellect (philosopher, men of science), or 
men of action (soldicis, men or affairs, 01 - 
ganizers) Very significant nro tho attempts to 
base fundamental distinctions of character upon 
their morbid exaggeiations in disease, The 
melancholic temperament of the olrlei writers 
is substantially such a recognition The 
hystciicnl temperament ns a type, which m 
pronounced hysteria exhibits its abnormal 
manifestations, suggest? a most distinctive and 
adequate vancty of character, while other 
varieties, though leas distinct, (ire ycL related 
to their exaggerated and moibid counteiparts, 

A prominent problem in the study of char¬ 
acter is that of correlation; the detenu inn lion, 
ho far ns may be reached, of the group? of 
traits that Jcachly combine in cltoo con elation, 
and thiough such correlation establish the 
naturalness of the type; while yet within the 
type the variety of the degices of possession of 
tlio constituent qualities leaves room foi the 
more detailed subspecies Thus within the 
musical group, the question nriscB as. to the 
correlation of powois of oiilieiBm with those 
of execution, and of these in Unn with original 
composition, Tins trio of appreciation (with 
analysis), execution, and invention may bo 
earned over to the pictorial artist or the htcrniy 
or other group; while Lhc eoirelation of the 
artistic quiiliLies with the scientific is usually 
rcgiudcd ns slight or negative Here, howr- 
cvcr, as in other fields, it is a program of 
questions rather than a series or conclusions 
that is available 

Psychology has recognized the pinblem of 
chaiactor in yot another field, tlmt oT " indi¬ 
vidual psychology/ 1 which in turn has given 
rise to n. psychology of social and national and 
racial groups Description rather than sys¬ 
tematic analysis has been the chief method; 
anil suggestive formulas have been proponed. 
Individual psj r chology has for ( its aim the 
determination of the superiorities and defi¬ 
ciencies of each poison It attempts this pm Lly 
upon the basis of specially devised tesLs, 
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utilizes the mcLliocls of correlation, and corrob¬ 
orates its pmicjplcs by studying the achieve¬ 
ments as correlated with the qualities analyzed. 
The group study lmg been applied to the nrtisfc 
class, to men of science, to men of genius m 
general, and again to the determination of 
national traits. Tlic difficulty of separating 
natuial from acquired quality is inevitable; it 
is but a phase of the conflict of nature and 
nurture, the difficulty of determining what 
men aio independently of what they do. 

The piactical interest in chamctci, and its 
relation to the delineation of talent and pre¬ 
diction or success, has given rise to a gieab 
variety of systems, suon ns palmistry, phre¬ 
nology (7 u ), physiognomy, graphology, all of 
which attempt to read diameter in outward 
signs The confusion and arbitrary classifica¬ 
tions and principles thug resulting fonn the 
best pi oof of the need for a thorough recon¬ 
struction upon an accepted scientific basis. 
The educational interest m the tunning of 
chaiacter and the literary interest in its de¬ 
lineation and analysis, support and contiibutc 
to the psychological analyses and form one 
of the most pcimanently engaging objects of 
human study. J J 

See CiiahacteiIj Moral Education, Re¬ 
ligious Education 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS FOR EDUCA¬ 
TION,— Though we find much earlier than 
the fifteenth century something that may be 
called educational trusts, yet that contuiy was 
the pciiod when the trusts developed into a 
universal institution and charitable trusts of 
lands and moneys became common Earlier 
foundations wore scaicely tiusls in the sense 
that was user! from the fifteenth century on- 
wnul A grant of land 01 of a chinch (as in 
the case nf the Church of Oddiam for the 
schoolmaster of Saruni by King Stephen in 
1130) was made for an educational purpose, 
and tlmt purpose wns fulfilled without any 
legal question One of the earliest tilists of 
the recognized typo was the foundation by 


Katherine Lndy Berkeley (7 u.) in 1394 (S Ric, II) r 
nuclei license of lclLeis pntcnfc, of the Wootton- 
umler-Edgi 1 Free Omiumur School After this 
date cluiiRuble educational busts multiply 
rapidly Noticeable examples are the Gi tin¬ 
stone Fice .School in Norfolk founded by deed 
in 1391; the Higliam Ferrers School in NoiLh- 
amptondnre founded by Archbishop Chicliolcy 
in 1422, the Sevenoaks Fiee Grammar School 
founded under Ihc will of Sir W Sonnochc in 
1432 (this school scorns to have been incoipo¬ 
inted by letters patent of July 1, 15GU [2 EUz.l ■ 
sec Ccrtioiftii Iloll, Bundle 8, No. 07 (imprinted) 
Rolls office, and regulated by statute 39 Eliz.), 
Kingatoii-upon-IIull School rounded by J Al- 
cock, lhshop of Ely in 1480; Stockport Free 
Grammar School (Chealmc) founded by the will 
of Sir E Shaam 1487 (for will^cc Lysona' Magna 
Bi itonnia, pp, 780-781), the Chipping Cftinp- 
den Free Grammar School rounded by deed of 
J Vorby, c, 1497 (see Rudder's Gloucester¬ 
shire,^ 324), Burton'sschool at Loughborough 
(Leiecsterslmc) rounded by deed 111 1105; Crew- 
kerne Free Grammar School (Somerset) founded 
by John do Combo in 1499, Pie&tbury School 
(Cheshire) founded by the will of Sn J. Per¬ 
ceval m 1502; Cromer Free School (Norfolk) 
founded by the will of Sir B Rend in 1505, Mil- 
ton Abbas School (Doisct) founded by the deed 
of the Abbot (with the con^enLof the Convent) of 
Milton in 1520, Saffron Walden Fiee Giammai 
School (Essex) by the deed of Dame J Biaclbury 
in 1525 Many other instances of prc-Ilcforina- 
tion fiee gramnnu schools oT 11011 -Dcclesiaaticnl 
origin cicated by way of charitable Lrubt can 
no doubt be cited The educational luiscs of 
the Reformation were in some meiisino made 
up by the acceleration of this Charitable 
Trust movement, The need for the multipli¬ 
cation of grammar schools was generally recog¬ 
nized, and the well-known Su Thauuib Smith 
on becoming Secretary of State m 1549 in (.in¬ 
duced on Jan 23, 1548, into the CpmmoTifa a 
rf Bill for making of schools and giving lands 
tlicicto,” which was at once read the fust time, 
ami the Micond time on Jon 31, and on Feb, 9, 
1548, was rend a third time and passed, It 
did not, however, become law BuL novel Lhe- 
lesg, in Elizabeth's icign, 108 grammar {schools 
wcio founded and 27 weie additionally en¬ 
dowed, while 40 nonchu^ical schools were 
fouiuled and 7 additionally endowed, making 
111 nil 182 schools (sec Differ of Schools und 
Chanties foi Education picsciktcd to Pailia- 
ment m 1812, and see Mulouster's Positions, 
p 327) As to charitable trusts Tor education 
in the seventeenth nnd cighloenLli ecu tunes, see 
dc Montmorency's ££nfe Intervention in English 
Education, pp 243-247, and Lho above Digest. 
Ah to Elizabethan and latci legislation foi tiie 
enfoi cement of educational trusLs, see nl bide on 

CoUllT OF ClIANCURY IN EDUCATION, for tllG 

extent of such foundations see also Ciunm 
Sliiools. For the Amciicnn experience see 
Colleges, American; the ppecml articles on 
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Lite oilier colleges and universities, and Pm LAN- 
Timoi'Y, Educational. J. 15- Cl. bk M. 

CHARITY, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
MODERN. — ,Soo PiiU.ANTimOJ'Y, Educa¬ 
tional Aspects of Modekn 

CHARITY SCHOOL.—In its nnriowcr 
sense ft term applied to ft particular type of 
school whuih sprang Mp m England iluiing the 
In tier half of till 1 seventeenth century and 
flouiiHlictl throughout the eighteenth miluiy. 
Snell a school was open free to the rlnlchpn of 
Uic poor v ami usually attended only hy such; 
was supported ordiimrilv by private contribu¬ 
tion; and most frequently wan conti oiled by 
some ecclesiastical 01 religious body. The in¬ 
stitution itself was rouinion in Amoiicn nnd on 
the Continent (luring the same period, ImL the 
Lei m was not so frequently used 
It would lie difficult to esiiggpraLc the im¬ 
portance for England of the history of tho 
educational movement which 14 always con¬ 
nected, with the name of the charity schools, 
for this movement, m ftHsocinLion with the 
school endowment movement Unit took placo 
between 1G70 and 1730, find the Sunday school 
movement (9 b), which begun soon after 1750. 
laid the foundations upon which was reared 
during the nineteenth century the English 
systom of elementary education. It is noL 
easy to indicate the exact origin of the chari Ly 
school movement. Upon this question opinions 
differ. It is piobahlo that Mie establishment 
of the charily tchooh that rapidly coveted 
liiiRlniul m the early years oT Llie eighteenth 
century was only one manifestation of a wiclei 
movement which not only includes the school 
endowment movement of 1(170-1730, nnd 
extends back to include Griffith Jones' Cir¬ 
culating Schools, but hLi etc lies buck to cer¬ 
tain movements in the mid-sixteenth cciiUny 
mid fonvmd Lo the mointoiiiil mjIioqIs in tlio 
early ninntcunth century. The medieval sys¬ 
tem of elementaly cdiication, though noL abso¬ 
lutely destroyed by the Reformation, received 
shock a Tier shock from the fences Llmt the 
lie formation set in mo Lion. The destruction 
of the chantry elementary schools (q,v ) in 
15IS swept away a groat educational instru¬ 
ment, nnd though the fundamental idea of 
pat nchial education survived the Reformation 
nnd survives to this day, yet the organised 
pi notice of parochial touching decayed. It was 
lircGWMV fiuin the middle oT the sixteenth u‘ii- 
tury to icsLorn the puiochinl ideal and the 
parochial schm)ls Much vnix done, lull ihc 
confoiinily legislation and the pyslrin or episco¬ 
pal licenses for teachers irmdc it in Pleasingly 
difficult, as Lime went on, to ffiul Miffilimit 
touchers uf sound cluii’climaiiHhip, and Lliis diffi¬ 
culty beeame insuperable when Lite conformity 
legislation of 1002 and 1605 instituted an in¬ 
quisition into Lhc opinions of Leuehon at a 
Lima when Lhc aftermath of Hits Cl re ill Revolu¬ 


tion of 1010 made iL impossible for thousands 
of purlieul leiudiem Lo necepl the Lenets o[ Lho 
established church Hence we inighL expect 
lo find, as we do find, Humnsivc efforts, paro¬ 
chial m their results, ImL rifieti c\lui-pnrochinl 
in ihrir uugm, to imiln an rleinriUury system 
of education which should be, at imyiaLc, 110L 
le.ss eflieienL for il h tune mid geiiruUnm Limn 
Liu* elemental y stein which during Llm 
Middle Ages in face uf uumlwilwt dmdvan- 
lagta did Hiicli inliniiftble wmk 111 the mtiLlcr 
both of ehnifteter f mining and of preparing a 
percentage or chihhcu for luglioi education 
Hill these Hucee.^siye clioils weie continually 
checked |,y political, ivlighmri, hoc ml, and 
economic limdraneoH, In the hocoiuI half of 
Lho sixteenth cciiLury HUlmtaiihid results were 
achieved, but Lhose were largely ncutnilized by 
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the politicnl and leligioun unrest of England 
from (say) 1025 to 1000 Tho conformity 
legislation of gave a dcftnllc chetk 

to all forms of education, mid tho Liomeiicloiia 
effoits of Llie cenLmy that followed, shown ill 
the founding of eliaiily hcliuok endowed ele¬ 
mentary schools imcl Sunday schools, were un¬ 
able to ovcicomc the* m mcifinc of ft stuLn 
policy which bail denuded Llie universities and 
cut off Llie supply of trained teachers There 
was little* or no trained touching in the eight- 
con 111 century in EngUiml, and when the gient 
monitorial school levivul under Roll and Lan¬ 
caster came ftt the very end of the ceil Liny 
there weio no touch lms available, while llie 
new industrial movement with its vast og- 
giegationa of population hud eientcd Kirin I and 
economic obstacles to ju ogress which have 
only been quite leccnlly overcome. Tims 
there waft one long, 01 game, wavehke move- 
1 tient from about 1570 to 1H7H, ft succession of 
impulses which roprcNUiil the I'elnLionship of 
the Renaissance lo elemenLary education. 

The exact place of the cliuriLy schools in 
this long movement must be doncubed The 
burl mils in of Wales sc emu to have been the 
ohjeel lesson which drew men's attention lo 
needs rnmier homo. When Llmt most, learned 
57 i 
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innn, William Snlesbuiy, ini ft 30 Lianslated into 
AVi'lsh Liu* Go.sj)els rmil Epistles a h used m the 
Book of Common Fuiycr, he gave a new mipvUia 
to tlm old movement winch led to Llio lrun>i- 
hitfoo mlo Welsh nmlei thf pali minge of PaH jh- 
jiicnt (5 1'Xi'A , c 2S) tif the New Testament The 
e van pell/ii turn of Widen diew men's minds to 
the same Tu i c*cl in IhiRlaml, and it nuisL ho 
leme inhered thill Ihw v/hulr movement wag 
essentially ldiRioiiH A complete Welsh IJihlc 
wav lulled fiom London m IfiHM and " a poit- 
ably-sizod Bible" was, iu 1(1,'{<1, " pimlnt at 
the expense of om* nr more eilizoim of Loudon ” 
'Idle dpilibuul needs of Wales wnc vory close, 
to tho heart of London, nud not vovy l our idler 
the tune of the Welsh Bible or 10:10, Vuvn.sor 
Powell began anLivn evuiiRpli/iiiR work in 
Wales. Thin wm followed by the Common¬ 
wealth Act of IblD, which appointed Church 
and School CornmiHsionei.s for WaTcn to grunL 
(among olliei duties) certiflraLirc tn school- 
mnsUns ui older Lluil " lit persons of approved 
piety and Icai'iung may have eucmmiRciiicnL to 
employ Lli cm selves in the education or clnldiw 
in piety and Rood lUomluio 11 ’ and lastly wo 
icaeh Lhc stage m which the cvaiiRelizatum of 
Wales finally icactH on London and England 
and creates the impulse, which produces Ulg 
chanty schools This last Hinge wan due to 
the efforts <>r Tlionmn Gouge (ry v ), a del flyman 
of the Established Church, ssho, having been 
ejected from ton London living under the Art 
of Uniformity on Hi, Bartholomew 1 )* Day, 1002. 
eventually took up m 1(172 the, WcIkU aocud 
and educational nmk, which Htill uLLiacted tho 
attention or pluhuilhrojur Loudouem. Gougo 
in taking up tins work was following up the 
ideas of Joseph Alleine (103(1-BIOS), nimthri' 
noiiconrmniiiiR cIorRyinan of finin' On 
Ooiirc'u “first journey into tho bimleirt uf 
South Wales ho inquired in nneh lown how 
many were willing that their ehildien should 
icani to lead ami write English, and to irpent 
the oatacluHin. lit* engaged Leueheis for both 
bc\pn, pityiiJR llmm ai the Mile of BA oi 2d, a 
week per .scholar“ (hco DkI nj ;Y nl Uioq). 
Slrype’a edition in 1720, of ftlow'HiS'mrci/ of 
London, must now he quoted Writing on tho 
charily hidiooln in his time, lie hays “Thm 
favour of the Londoners Lmvtuds poor child mu 
began ilivura ycnis ago, in Ninth and South 
Whies When, about the yeni 1070, the 
Poverty and Ignovaneo of those Paris raised 
a compassion iu Lhe Heails of many Rood 
citizen,s, which inufd he recorded to their 
Honor* ro that they nml then Interest con¬ 
tributed Mioh sums of Money, ns main lamed 
a Ricat number of poor Welch Chihli cn at 
School, In read English, wiilr, and rani Av- 
comp Is; and Schools for llmL Purpose were 
creeLed and haL tied in miuiy Plaeca, in those 
Countries; and Lliis puma Prnrtire no llourmhnl 
that in the year Ln7‘lj or 1070, Certificate was 
made that, in eiRbLy-aix of the elder Towiih and 
VautiUca in Wales, 1102 poor cliddnm worn pul 


to School, over nml above 200 put to .School the 
hist year by Lhe Cliaiilv of otheis And lliis 
Cluvnty had already provoked divers Inmi- 
loids and InhiibitanU of hi* vend Towns and 
Faiwhes in Waloi, to put S03 of tlio poorest 
Welch Children tn School, upon their own Ac¬ 
counts, so that 222.1, in all, wcil* all oat ly put 
to sehool to leant, us before.” The movement 
did not end with rdunitiun (Iouro delved to 
fmiiisli the rest or the Welsh people "with 
('linslian ICnowledRc,” Gouge started the dis- 
tnlnitum nf udiRimi's books, and Tot this ]mr- 
pfjso a famous Trust was formed in London 
con,sibling of Churchmen and nonconfo] mists; 
TiUolson, Whiehcot, Simon Ford, Bales, 
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Owlinm, Patrick,Stillingfleet, and Fowler wcio 
the CliuJchmon, Durham, Menton, llezckmli 
Burton, Uicliarcl Baxter, Matthew Poole, and 
CioURii were the noiicaiiformnsl.H Various 
eifci/enfl of London, Thomas Firmin, Henry 
Norton, John DuBoig, and oLIicih also joined 
Tlia ccimmiltee did cxtclleul work, hub after 
Gouro’u dcnLh in ] 081 the rcHulls declined. 

Now Lhe point Dial is in doubt and winch 
mwal ho comndered is whether these charily 
urliuols wem directly conneelcil with Gouge, 
hin school movement, nml the Trust of 1G7J 
It is necessity to comuler briefly the hiRtory 
of elementary education bcLwcen thin date 
ami the dale of the formation of the SocieLy 
for PrmmilinR ('luldicidn Knowledge (qv,) 
uhirli was founded by Dr. Biay (qv) in 1008, 
and admittedly controlled in a very large meas¬ 
ure the ehimty ftchouln from about Ihnt time 
In 1(17‘1 Baxter ami Tillotson, both flignaLoncs 
to tho Triibt, diew up n 11 Ilenlmg Bill ” for a 
union between confomnsltt uiul noni'mifurmisU 
ami allowing tlisHenleiM in certain eases to lie 
schoolmasters The proposal fell Ihioiiflli in 
April, a« Lhe Bishops would not concur Almost 
ill thig very dale the Itoport of the Tiust was 
issued, and rci lamly Gourc and Tillotson re¬ 
mained on intimate terms, m in llifll Tillot- 
hou preached Cloufie’a funeral Kermoii m “a 
Htifiin of fervid nuloR 3 r " The Triad coa- 
tiuiird after (imiRc'fl dcnLh, fox we know that 
Urn distribution of Welsh lliblra, one of the 
ohjeelH of tin* Trust, continued. Them is no 
real reason to Hiippnae Hint tho Welnii achools, 
which nmbuucd 1KG0 children lu 107H, suddenly 
mused to exist in 1 OH I on Gouge's death; 
especially ns Limy were in part supported by 
Welsh voluntary aubacnplumfl. The writer on 
fi 
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Gouge in the Dictionary of National Fhography 
thinks thnfc they ceased at Lis death; hut this 
is incredible, though they probably barm ceiled 
lo beai his name. Now ti try pc's account of 
Lhe origin of chaiity schools, gL ven above, says 
that the.se schools begun in isolated efforts in 
particular parishes of London This was un¬ 
doubtedly the ease. Fortunately something 
is known of these curly bchonlft (see fci try pc’s 
Stow and Maitland's History of London, 17.)(J, 
Yol 2, pp. 1274-11478). The elemental y 
school movement was active in London hefoic 
Gouge's time aiul during the pciiod Hint ho 
much mtcicst was being taken m Wales But 
the earliest demon tiny schools were endowed 
schools and not subscription schools. Thus 
we have the All Hallow’s Staining elementary 
school faiiudccl and endowed by William Winter 
m 1658, the Lambeth School founded and en¬ 
dowed by Richiud Lawrence m 1C01; Lho 
Talker’s Lane School near Drury Lane founded 
mid endowed in 1003 by William Skelton, the 
lhmhill Fields School, Cripplcgate, founded 
mid endowed by Throgmorton Trotmnn in 1073 
through the Haberdashers Compnny, the 
Almonry School and LhoTothill Fields School, 
botli in Westminster, founded by Emery Hill 
in 1677. the school in the churchyard of St 
Saviours, Southwark, founded by Doiothy 
Applcbce in 168L We get two schools of pc- 
culmi mteicst in 1685 and 1097. " A crafty 

Jesuit, who m the j r car 1085 erected a Free 
School in the suburbs of London," aroused the 
cdorts of Dr Thomas Tenison (Lhen Vicar of 
St Mai tin's in tl\G Fields and in latei ycais 
Archbishop of Canterbury), 3\ho erected n Free 
School in Castle Street “ /or the educating of 
clivcis pool hoys of lna paiifih, In opposition to 
that of Hie Jesuit 11 The Archbishop aubfje- 
qucntly (1097) endowed this school wilh £1000 
of his own money, and later with £500 which 
bail been left to him and Dr Patrick for 
charitable uses In 1087 one Poultci, a Papist, 
started a school in Southwaik, and thereupon 
certain members of a Presbyterian con^iega- 
tion, taking advantage (as in the founor ca.se) 
of the libei ty allowed by King James II to 
Dissenters as well as Catholics, built a chapel 
(m wliicJi Runyan preached) with a school 
undei it known to history ns the Zemr Sticel 
Gravel Lane Charity School. The first pnabor 
and master was John Chester, Tins was the 
first non conformist school that was openly 
held. 

This incomplete list of schools, which Were, m 
effect, though not in name (except the Inst), 
chanty schools, must he concluded Lv three men¬ 
tioned byStrype, the St. Margaret Westminster 
Hoys Bluecoat School founded in 1088, the Nor¬ 
ton Fnlgatc Charity .School founded in 1691, 
and Sfc, James' Westminster, founded in ldf)7 
These schools existed bcfoic the foundation of 
the S P C.K , and most of them come within 
Gouge's peuod of activity, though they wero 
not connected with Gouge. They prove that 


there v ns in London nH well nun Wulch during 
the period of the activity of the Ti nst an actn’e 
elementary school movement It was Lhe year 
aftci Llin SI. James 1 School was founded (1608) 
when the never-lo-be-foigotten Dr IJmy m 
Lis " plan fur the rouhtituLiun of n pi ote.stji.il t 
rang legation for piojmgiiling OhribLinn knowl¬ 
edge ” proposed that Lhe membeis of the eon- 
gregntlimhliould "proceed Lnset up enter he lical 
schools for tlic eifuealion of poor r lull lion. in 
leading, wiiting, and nunc? especially m the 
principles of the Christian religion ,J Tins 
pioposnl umloubtcdly stimulated a movement 
which Londonois already bad at heart, a move¬ 
ment Unit had been extended to lenioLc Wales 
by Gouge From I DBS the 1 charily schools in 
London rapidly multiplied In that year were 
founded the two schools of St, Anne Wesl- 
minslci, of St. Hotolph (Alclgale Within), Si. 
Oilos (Cripplcgate Without) in IledcroHH SliwL, 
St Muignicl WosLmiihsler (Greyeout School), 
and .St Stephen Wall nook In 1699 were 
founded the schools of Si. Andrew Ilollxirn, St 
Mnilin in the Fields, St Paul flhadwell In 
1709 we gel additional .schools in St Andrew 
Ilolhom, St Alfege Giecnwieh, St James 
Clcrkenwcll, St. Sepuleluc Within. .So the 
number grew vein by year, ami not only in 
London, but through Llm country The fal¬ 
lowing table fiiipphcd bv S try pc marks the 
growth from 170H to 1718: — 
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But we have to note tlinL it was not until 
1704 that the charity school system had really 
seemed a grip upon the conn lay. In 1701 
there were 54 c)i/irifcj r sehooL in London, and 
35 m Lhe country. Strype, willing m 1720 with 
lcspoct to the year 1704, tells us that "all these 
(London) schools wero set up within the space 
of eight or nmo yemv? hist pitot, except one or 
two, which wcic soL up Unco oi four years before; 
■whereof one was llmt in Norton Falynlc (1091) 
and anothci that in SI Margaret’b Westminster 
(1(188)." Thus it is clear that Strypu henrs 
witness! to the position adopted above, that 
lhe charity school movement began some yearn 
before Ihay took up education. It has already 
been mentioned that in IG85 a Jesuit act up 
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a school Ui 01 al.oul ClnsL o StrcH ami llm 
L MB7 auoUici' 1’iipwl (Poullor) sol up a school 
Southwark. Thaw school a iMpookvdy 
‘ tlic educational energy of the 
and Dr. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gob- 
pcl in roioign Parts suppoiLed schools in prac¬ 
tically nil o[ the colonies, throughout the 
eighteentlMjcntiiiy colonial period The odu- 
of the mmcoHfoiinJ.stN, and Ur. cntionnl activities of this BOcicty arc discussed 
HT nmnii'q Castle Street School of 1085 mid Urn under Colonial Pimion in Ameiucan Education 
vtuniin Zoiu Street .School wore really and in tlic article on the Society UuL charity 


awakened 



?! • ' 01 Sflriii cannot be connected with Gouge lalo in tlio nineteenth centmy Outside o. 
or with ttvivy with Urn Welsh TrunL or wiLh Now England colonics most free schools 
?? Society for Fioinolmg ClirisLmn ICnowl- of the imtme of clmrity schools until well 


arm lmvs \\\d 100 gain (hhs Mnilliuid’n llhlnru dolphin in Pcimsylvanin and the university 
nr Ti ml mV ud 175(1, p 1277). Technically continued such a school foi poor children until 
A . J • •!. Ini iirimir>rU.nil wiLli Gunto laLe in tlic iiinetennth coiitmv Outside of the 

were 
well into 

tlic nineteenth century, but with the open- 
nn.?t' of 1 iT"lftigcr wave or progress which was ing ( of the nineteenth century various organi- 
nnt broiled to England or even to Europe zntiona, such as the Public School Society (q u ) 
The Society for Promoting Christum ICnowb of New York City, unclci took the tnsk of edu- 
d extended Us educational activities even eating tha children of the poor While pic- 
into the Car lCtLHb (moo tiliypo passim), while vioua to this period the term 11 poor school 1 ' or 
a German movement analogous to tlic Eng- "pauper school" was eloquently used,—the term 


the Society for Ihonmtmp: 
edge. Hut these men and *omlm i were nil 


linh U \vaa in organic relation to iL. August 
Ileimanii Frnneke (ry.m) (1003-1737) 6La.ted 
hia free schools for puor children m 1005, 
and from tha first ho was m close cm re- 
spoiulcnco with the .Society for 1 romoting 
Chmlmiv ICiuiwUidgo Ojco J- W. Adttmson. 
Pioneers of Model n lithicnlion, p 212), and 
lu<j work wos dofimLoly ImBcl on re lRion. 
It Btronisly supports the view hero adopted 
that the charily school movement was pait of 
a great lenaisHftnco wave extending Irom tlio 
itimdlc uixlccnth century into modem limes; 
that while ou the one hand Tranche s methods 
reach hack to Lulliei, oil Lhe olliei Ins meLhods 
and his seliools have to-ilny ft ilclimlo pjaec m 
Prussian education. Tranche Rareto elemen¬ 
tary education u pedaRORicnl HiRiiificanro that 
it was not to attain in Lapland until the liinr- 
Iccntheentuiy. In tlio history id education there 
avo tew inovo HiRiulieant ami far-] I'lieliiHR raets 
tlin.ii the lnvivftl of elementary eiluuation at 
the end ot tlio sovDiitcentli centmy, ami tlio 
outward niul visible si|?ii of that revival which 


charity school 11 was seldom used in America. 
— such schools were now commonly connected 
with the LancasLermn or monitonnl schools 
(q,v .), or with various societies interested in the 
establishment and Bupport of various ty])cs of 
schools for poor children. These, however, 
arc discussed under the appropriate captions. 
Alter the opening of the nineteenth century 
iho gi enter pint of Lhe woih similar to that oT 
Iho charity seliools of England was accom¬ 
plished in American stales, outside of New 
England, by the levying of rales and the pay¬ 
ment of LuiLion of poor children by the public 
authorities. In many regions schools thus 
largely attended were known as pauper or poor 
schools. In tlio cities the schools controlled 
by the various school societies fell undci the 
same prejudice, and escaped it finally tlnough 
its transfer of all aulhonty over Mich schools 
to eiLy school boards, the discontinuance of nil 
tuition fees, and the opening of nil such schools 
to the populace at largo This whh commonly 
accomplished by the middle of the century,— 
in New Yoik City in 1852, in Dos ton ns early 
as 1817, though the administration was not 
uni Tied until 1851, In small towns and rural 


is most notable in oui eyes is the chanty 
schools of England and (leimany, of Gouge and 

Hrny, of Frnneke niul Ifeeker (qv) This ic- uu.i.lh »u«. r 

Union a cduc nth Hud movement had its eon n to,- regions the disco, ii nuance of tuition charges 
imit In tlio English colonies of America In- and Iho discrimination between chanty pupils 
deed, in some respects the movement began 
earlier in Amcucft than even in A\ales Ino 
English Parliament in lfliO passed an net tor 
the purpose of H promoting ami propagating 
the gospel of Jesus Christ in New England, 
and founded a statutory society for Lho pm- 
pino of eduentmg liativo childi on A voluntary 
rate was levied ihioiiglioub I'jnglaud lo pin- 
vide this sonic Ly with funds. The Mlion nl 
the flooiety was ratified by Lho Ciownin 
and another voluntary rate gran Loch ^ ^ 


and luition pupils commonly survived until 
last the middle of the century, and in numer¬ 
ous states was not (lihcoutinned by law until 
after the Civil War. 

Hoc Finn: Schools; and the articles on the 
various slate systems of education 
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Holman, IT. iVnftwiiaJ Education (London, 

JB'JH ) 

MANDfcvii,[,n Esmy on Chanty and Charity-Schools. 

(172 J ) „ 

MoxTUOKVtfL'Y, J E. G Bfc, The Progress of National 
Education in England (London, 1U 0 V) 
iS£ufc -Tiifcrtcnhem in Enohsh Education, (London, 
l‘J02) 

Salmon, D ii7liicn£io)i of the Poor tu the Eighteenth 
Century, (London, 100H ) 

UMa/l C/uinto iScAoois. (London. 1900) 

Wedkh, fi. E. Chanty School juotiiticnt in Colonial 
Pcnnsi/kwiia (Plulndclphin, 1005 ) 

CHARKOW, UNIVERSITY OF. — An Im¬ 
perial Russian miivcisity founded in ISO! and 
opened in the next ycai. Faculties of law, 
medicine, aria, and sciences arc nmlnlnincd, 
In 10OS-1OOQ Lherc were enrolled 4537 students 
and 300 auditors. 

See Russia, Education in 

CHARLEMAGNE AND EDUCATION.— 
The reign of Chailcmagne ushored in llio 
f< Uencdicbino Age” of learning, which lasted 
from the cLo^c of the Dark Ages to the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth centuiy Renaissance 
Charles initiated a revival of Jotters which 
owed its success partly to lus own detci mined 
will, partly to the skill of the men whom ho 
called to lus assistance Its main features 
woic four, the gather mg of scholars fiom all 
parts to mflko the Frankish (Joint a model for 
learned Euiope; the rehabilitation of iho 
Palace School] the systematic promotion of 
clerical education j and the fostering of Leach¬ 
ing woik in both cathedrals and monasteries, 
As m other matters, so here, Charles' policy 
was to some extent anticipated under Ins im¬ 
mediate predecessors Charles Martel, Cnrlo- 
innn, find Pippin had supported the West- 
Saxon missionary, Boniface, in reforms which, 
though primarily moral and ecclesiastical, 
were an essential condition of any literary re¬ 
vival. Under Pippin English and lush mis¬ 
sionaries and other scholars hnil here and 
there stirred the dying embers of learning into 
fresh life, nnd the Palace School, whose origin 
is lost in tho darkness of the Merovingian age. 
had acquired increased impoilanco, and had 
even bcon endowed by Paul I himself with a 
collection or Greek Mss. But Charlemagne 
was tho first to make a systematic oflfort at a 
real lasLoration of learning JTe himself com¬ 
bined remarkable intellectual powers with a 
keen eiaving foi knowledge, — mid, if he was 
ncvci able to write with case, he was as con¬ 
versant with colloquial Latin as with lus native 
tongue, he knew something of the puto 
Latinity of scholnis, ho was not wholly igno¬ 
rant of Greek; and he was interested on the 
one hand m the vernacular poetry of his age 
and on the other in astronomy and kindiccl 
studies. But the realization of his aims de¬ 
manded men more Ion,rued, if not more able, 
than himself lienee he summoned to his 
court scholars from far and near. Peter of 
Pisa, the grammarian of Tuscany; Panina 


Diaconus, the Lombard liistoiinn, Amu, 
tho Bavarian Archbishop of Subbing; Tlmo- 
dulph, the VibigoLlnc Archbishop of Orleans, 
Paulunis, the Pali larch of Atjuilcni, CJdimcjiL 
,J the Scot,” nnd his fellow Irishmen; and 
many othorn, — above all Alcuin or Yoik (q a,) p 
the representative of Lhnt Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
fluence which played ho huge a part m Lhc 
movement, —- camo ut Ins cull All thc^c 
scholars, perhaps, took pm t in the revn. ul of Iho 
activities or the Ihiluco School, where, in Anglo- 
Saxon fashion, distineluJiiB of ago nnd race 
anti lank were disguised by tho genetal adop¬ 
tion of biblical or classical pseudonyms Al- 
cuin, when not in England, apparently directed 
tho school fioin 7fl2 to 790 It bocins Lo have 
included pupils dilTcviug widely in years find in 
noaiLion, and women as well as men, and the 
instruction must liavo varied accordingly fiom 
the fonnal class leaejuiig af buya La the indi¬ 
vidual tuition of more advanced pupils, Lhe 
private talk? in which Alcuin anight Lo satisfy 
his patron’s thirst for knowledge, oi tho gcncial 
discussions in which Lhc bchuluri of Lhe Court 
crossed Aworik, with tliu mn.sfri lumxclf, per¬ 
haps, as moderator, In a miRialoiy comt, 
under n warlike monarch, interrupted studies 
wen) inevitable, at least for the adult pupils; 
and it wn=3 difficult to curry about a library 
sufficient for nil the bi/uicJic's of study Yet 
the school fulfilled effectively two impoiLniit 
tasks It formed the center of intellectual life 
in the kingdom, encouraging fnoiully eimiliUum 
between tho scholars who sought Charles' 
patioiiftgc, and bringing all the chief pcisnn- 
ages of Church and SLatc into living contact 
with Lhe new movement And it helped Lo 
train up a generation of men who, when 
scattered far and wide throughout the empire, 
Btiil kept alive tho Curohngian tradition m n 
daik time. 

diaries' insistence ou u minimum or eiluca¬ 
tion for the clergy, Tor which the Anglo-Saxon 
Church supplied a piece dent, was pel haps due 
to Alenin. Tho Admonitio General™ of 780 
enjoined an inquiry into the fiilcs cl Lila of 
orthnands,—periodical cxaminalions of dioce¬ 
san clergy by their bishops, — Lhe cstablish- 
uienL of reading schools, the coiroution of cor¬ 
rupted Mss, and the restriction of copying 
work to compel out srubes; n circular leller, 
of uncertain date, to church dignitaries (the 
extant copy is addressed to Unugulf, AbboL of 
Fulda fiom 780 to 802), ordoicd the study of 
letters in all monastic and episcopal establish¬ 
ments; while other cnpiUilancs defined a 
minimum of learning to be possessed by every 
clerk Bv confining promotion to educated 
men, and tin on toning tho ignorant with sus¬ 
pension or even deprivation, Glimlcs brought 
the self-interest of tho clergy Lo the nid of 
higher motives. Ilia success was remarkable 
Cathedral and monnBtic nchoolft displayed nn 
unprecedented vigor, of which tho srholao 
lcctor\m and cantormn of Lcidiad at Lyons, 
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the scnplonum of Thcotlulf at Orlennfl, Alcuin's 
model abbey school at Tours, and AngilberL’s 
library for a hundred scholars or more at 8 . 
Hi quid 1 , me only some of the moat notable 
illustrations Moreover, m the diocese of Or¬ 
leans and clsowheic, the order of the Council 
of Vaison (a.d, 5211), tlml parish pnesls should 
aid in the work of education, wan revived, and 
one Bavarian pi elate even attempted Lo com¬ 
pel every man lo keep his son at school till ho 
was well instructed, And, while Clindcs 1 in¬ 
sistence on the careful cmcndaLion of Mhh.— 
biblical, liturgical, and educational — tended 
to secure more uinfmin and accurate texts, a 
refoi ill of hand writing began which ended in 
the triumph of Lhc CtiroHiigian minuscule over 
the uncial script of the preceding age A 
general lise in the stnndnul of learning ensued 
A coircol Liitmity—of which Einhard's »Sue- 
tonian prose is the leading cxnmplo— was re¬ 
vived, A knowledge of Check became com¬ 
moner than it bad burn for a century past, 
Historical wiRings, inspired pcrimps by the 
work of Bede, muRiplied; monastic chronicles 
were written in East and West, Einhard's 
own life of Chailci act a precedent for secular 
biography And if, at final, the movement 
was essentially conservative, remarkable le.ss 
foi originnlity than for fidelity lo venerated 
models, this ceased presently to be every where 
the ease, In the East Frankish realm, it is 
true. Alenin's greatest pupil, Rabnnus Maurus 
{q.v\ if more learned than his master, was also 
still more inclined to picfer acceptance of 
tradiLion Lo discussion and inquiry, and under 
his successors German learning bccamo in¬ 
creasingly barren, and more aiul more the pro¬ 
fessional monopoly of the clergy, Yet in tho 
West Lhc Wilbers of the ninth century — Ago- 
hard, wiLh Ins poliLicnl tracts; Scrvnlua Lupus, 
whose letters lcvcal a love of learning which 
anticipates the Humanism of tho Renaissance; 
Jlincjimr and the forgers of the false Decretals; 
above all John tho Scot, in his daring philo¬ 
sophical speculations— far excelled Lhc men 
of Chailes own time in the variety, brilliance, 
arid originality of fcltoir work This intellectual 
vigor was indeed only transient Already tho 
Capitulnre Monasheum of 817 had Lried to 
shut monastic schools against all except o&tofr, 
and the political troubles of tho lime doubtless 
pi evented the fruitfulness of schemes, suggested 
by bishops and promulgated by synods, for 
the establishment of " public schools " Danish 
and Magyar mid Saracen invasions, feudal 
strife and anarchy, the decay or the dynasty, 
the collapse of the central government, seemed 
Indeed almost to bring back the Dark Ages 
But the work of Lhc Garolingian revival was 
never wholly undone; an unbroken succession 
of teachers—Habanus Maurus (y.w.), fierva- 
fris kiipus, Ilcrifl of Atixorre, ftemigurs — 
linked Alenin to Odo of Cluny, and tho 
ncliolais of tho twelfth century only roared a 
more splendid structure on the solid founda- 
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tion laid umlci the eye of Charles the Great, 
and carried on the speculative movement fore¬ 
shadowed at Lhc court of Charles tho Bald, 

c, j. n. o. 

See also article on Alcuin 
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CHARLES CITY COLLEGE, CHARLES 
CITY, IA. — Founded in 1S01 as a coeduca¬ 
tional institution under tho nmjpiecs of the 
MoLhodist Episcopal Church, Preparatory, 
aeadonne, collegiate, normal, fine arts, and 
commcicial departments are maintained The 
entrance rcquucinents 111 L 0 the college arc 
about 12 points of high school work. The 
college otters classical, philosophical, and scien¬ 
tific courses, leading to then appropriate dc- 
gices There are 12 profess 01 s mid 7 assistants 
oil the faculty. 

CHARLESTON, COLLEGE OF, CHARLES¬ 
TON, S.C, — Opened 111 1790 and contin¬ 
ued as a high school until 1824 In 1837 
tho property, rights, and interests of the col¬ 
lege weic traiiGfcircd to Lho City Council, 
which agreed to maintain the institution, Ap¬ 
proximately 12 points of high school work aro 
roquhed for entrance Jiilo Hid fiesJunnu cJim 
Degrees arc conferred in arts and science, 
There 10 a faculty of 8 piofeasora and 2 assist¬ 
ants, 

CHARTER PROVISIONS. — See City 
School Ona animation. 

CHARTERHOUSE — One of the Time great 
English Fublic Schools Founded in 1011 by 
a wealthy merchant. Sir Thomas SuLlon, The 
foundation included a hospital or asylum for 
old men in addition to tho school. The will 
was contested, but on the advice of Bacon Lho 
decision went in favor or the foundation, Tho 
site of the school wns an aid Carthusian mon¬ 
astery. Tho hospital and the school remained 
under tho control of one body of governors 
and a master until the Publici Schools Act of 
1808 Tho hospital and the Poor Brethren 
aro described in Thackeray's Newcomen Tho 
school was intended only for foundation scholars, 
or gown boys, who wero nominated by tho gov- 
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crnora, and the nonfoumlntioncr wns a late 
introduction The career of the school has 
always been marked by bucccss, aa evidenced 
liy the large, number of old CartliuaiauH who 
lmvo won n place in the annals of English hin- 
tory. In 1673 the schou! was removed from 
London fca Godalmmg, whore the numbers in¬ 
creased rapidly under Dr. Haig Brown, who was 
headmaster for a pciiod of more thnn 30 yenrs. 
In 1S07 j Ilov. George Henry Ilcndall was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Dr- Brown The school is 
divided into classical and modern sides, and 
arrangements arc made for prepai ation for the 
army and navy examinations. 

See Gha.mmaii Schools, English. 

Rflloronces: — 

Minciiin, J C Out /‘n&lte Schools , (Lomlon, 1001) 
Wilmot, E, P, E, md Streatpiklii, E, C Charier* 
iiouac, Old and JVc»« (London, 1H05) 

CHARTRES, SCHOOL OF,—One 0 f tho 
moat famous of Ihe medieval cathedral schools. 
The title of chancellor m connection with it np- 

eaiv5 as early ns 931, hut nothing clo/lnite 33 

nown or the school until the next century 
Fnlberh became Bishop or Clmrties in 900. 
He was himself one of the most learned of men 
in those days, and undor hia influence the school 
soon outstripped the schools or Lnon mid Fans 
Ita earliest reputation was leased on lectures 
which were given on Hippo era Lea, Galon, mid 
Sorenua, but Talbert turned it in the direction 
of the seven liberal aria In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, however, under Bernard Silvester of 
Chartres, who was chancellor from 1110 to 1L20, 
the school acquired n unique position as a cen¬ 
ter of classical seholmship. Perhaps the best 
account of the work of the school is given by 
John of Salisbury (ij.y.), who was at ClmrLrcfl 
for three years. The method of Quintilian was 
introduced by Bernard and ivna adopted by 
Thcodanc, his brother, and other successors 
By this a foundation wns laid m grammnr and 
rhetoric foi the proper undci standing or classi¬ 
cal literature, which was widely lead In ad¬ 
dition to reading and explaining the grammar 
and contents of the classics, the pupils practiced 
writing Latin verso and prose. John 1 A teachers 
were William of Conches, the gianimnrmn, and 
ILichard Ffivtfquc, "a man who was master 
of every kind of learning, 11 ruul who taught 
the qundrivium That CharLies afforded tho 
best opportunity of the time for the study of 
the seven liberal arts (q t?,) is clear TJicodorio, 
already mentioned, who \vaa chancellor from 
1141 to c 1150, was the author of an fiplalevchon, 
a tieatiae on the seven liberal arts. The daor- 
w T ay of tho West Front of the Cathedral was 
adorned with figures of the aeven libei nl arts, 
each represented by some caily authority So 
far as the studies of the classics aio concerned 
Char ties seems to have been the center of an 
early Renaissance Only tho new discovery 
of Aristotle diverted the attention of scholars 
from the humanities to logic and philosophy aiul 


from Charlies Lo Pans While it flourished 
the school of Chartres contributed to purify 
Latin style, ns is represented by the A fetabacus 
of John of Salisbury The control of the C'athc- 
ilnil Chapter over the higher education of Cliar- 
Ires continued until the sixteenth century. 
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CHARTS, SCHOOL —Sea Pictures, Hsu 
op; Math; Ohjegtivi: Mltjkidu; Vibual Aidb 
to Teaching. 

CHASE, THOMAS (1827-1802),^Educator 
mul textbook writer, graduated at Harvard m 
1848, and wan for H years a tutor thorn II G 
subsequently studied m Germany mid Prance, 
mul in 1855 became nrofaiHor in Ilnvcrlaid 
College and 20 years Inter prcxirlojit of that 
institution. He wan senior editor of the Clmse 
and Stuart series of classical textbooks, 

TV. a, M. 

CHATTANOOGA,UNIVERSITY OF, CHAT- 
TANOOGA, TENN,— A coeducational in¬ 
stitution under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, oflYnng collegiate and pio- 
Icaaionnl training. The admihsion icqnirc- 
meiiLs tiro equivalent to about 14 or 15 
uuita or high school work Oilificatca fiom 
ncei edited schools are accepted in lieu of an 
examination. Degrees in nits, science, arid 
litcriiLuio arc grinded in the college Tho last 
yciu' of the college couisc limy ho liikeii in Lho 
univciaily, which off prat ruining in law, medicine, 
and theology. The law omirM 1 oxlends over 
2 yearn, and is open to all nUidcnlH of «ufli- 
cicnt education to follow the work, but candi¬ 
dates for degrees must be over 21 yearn of age 
The Bchool of medicine gives a 4 ycais' cour&o 
to students of sufficient qualifications, villi 
the school is associated the Krlnnger Hospital. 
The theological course ex Lends over 3 yenis 
mul is open Lo members of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Chinch and other denominations. Tho 
university had’a department at Athens, Tciui,. 
in which a preparatory education of high school 
grade is given. There were enrolled in 1900- 
1 D1D in the Athens school 310 students, in tho 
college 107, in tho school of law 130, in the 
school of medicine 108, m tho hcIioo! or theol¬ 
ogy 20 There is a faculty of 27 profcssois 
2 associate professors, ami 22 lcclurcis mul 
assistants Rev. John II pace, A M., D.D., la 
the president, 

CHAUNCEY, CHARLES (1602-1072), —Tha 
second president of Ilarvnid College, wriH bom 
nb Yardlcybury, England, in 1602. Tie was 
educated a t the WealimiiHliu School and Trinity 
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College, Cainbriilfic, He WM for a lime m- hearty approval Lyman Abbott, Edward 
slrucfcorof Gicek m Tiiiuty College lie came Everett Ifnlc, and Henry C Warren were from 
Lo Amciica m 1038 and for Ifi years engaged the first members of the Council, Tina plan 
in Lho work of the miniHliy In 1054 lie of home reading extending over four yeara and 
was chosen Lo sucreed Dunslei {q u.) as presi- offering to mature people wlml was described 
dent of IlnrvfinJ College, ftnd tins portion he as "the college outlook iJ met with instant 
held until the lime of lna death. Author or success The fiist year over 7000 readers were 
ArfuantaffM of Schools and of several theological enrolled, and within a Tew years 60,000 were 
essays, lie died nL Cambiulgc, Mass., on pursuing the prescribed courses of the circle 
Feb, 1 Oj 1072 W, 8 M Each year js organized about some cential idea, 

eg 11 The English Year/ 1 "The American 
CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT,—The mclh- Year,” " Tho Classical Year," "The Modem 
ods and ideas or popular education nsMicialed European Year.” The year's course consists of 
with the luiiiio ChnuUnHiim arc Lmcciiblp io tho four books and twelve numbers of a special 
original Chautauqua Awmbly,. its summer magazine, The Chaviauquan , which contains 
schools, and its home rending circle. In the senes of articles related to the main topics of 
seventies the economic development of the the year, bibliogiaplnes, cxcerpls from standard 
country had emiled and distributed a niaigin litcratmc, note*, etc The extension of the 
of IciFRiro to large numbers of Americans who library movement, the growth of study clubs 
felt the lack of early educational oppoitiiniLms and univcimty extension courses, the orgpniza- 
and vaguely missed contact with the culLurnl tion of philanthropic effort have all been aided 
trad) Lion The Chautauqua plans writs pro- by the widespread influence of Cluiutnuqun 
posed at just the right tune to give definite circles Although the many contemporary 
stimulus and guidnneo to thousands of eager, fonns of popular education have modified 
ambitious people. Chautauqua's unique, pioneer position, the 

The Original Chautauqua, — In 1874 tho eiielc counts a steadily maintained meinbor- 
Clmutnuqiin Sunday School Assembly was ship of about 10,000 readers 
founded by Lewis Millet, of Akron, Ohio, aiul Correspondence Instruction —In 18S3 under 
Di John II Vinrnnt, now a bishop or the the direction of Di Ilnrpci correspondence in- 
Methodist Episcopal Church The fust session b true lion was started Tins was continued for 
was held for Leu days m August on tho shores several yours. At one tune, undoi a charter 
of Chautauqua Lake m aoulhvrrtflci'n New York, fiom the state of New York, Chautauqua was 
The fiiiulamental idea or Lhe assembly was lo empowered to confer degrees A few degrees 
afford a broader training for Sunday school were granted, chiefly Lo Bachelors of Divinity 
teachers, Lo combine formal iiinLriicLion wiLh nml to, pel haps, a score of Bachelors of Aits 
informal conferences, and to pi ovule lecreation With the assumption of correspondence in- 
ancl entertainment. AlLliougb the founders a true t inn by two or tinea leading universities, 
were members of Lhe Methodist Episcopal Chautauqua wua relieved from work or this 
CIiui eh, tho assembly was consciously maclo typo and surrendered the degrco-coiifcmng 
Troin the ouLsot unseeturmn, Among the power. In 1002 a new charter issued to Cliau- 
spcnkcra were lepmcmlaLives of all Lhe leading taiiqua changed its official name to Chautauqua 
dunoimnatiuns Moic than 1000 persons in- Institution. 

forested in progrcsfiivc .Sunday Hchool ideas at- Control, Organization, etc — Chautauqua 
tended the fust session, which moused an endur- Institution is administered by q board oT 24 
ing cnLlniMiism, Tho next yem the plan was tiustccs—20 chosen by the IrusLccs llicm- 
contnmed and extended Instruction in Ilcbiew selves and 4 by the lcascbuldcis of Cbau- 
and Chuuk fiom a Ililjlim! point of view wan Lnuqva piapcily. The woik of the admin- 

begun m 1875 The following year English isti alive offices is distributed umong tho 

literature was included By 1878 French and following departments, Instruction, Adminis- 
Germnn had l>een added Lo the hsl of atudies, tialion. Press, and Grounds and Buildings, 
and in tho Mune yo/u emusci for public school Tho piopcrly of lho 1 null Ui lion is cousin vnlivoly 
teachers weic nuuigiiwitcd under the charge of valued at about S75Q,ODO The annual income 
Dr J \V, Dickinson of Boston. Each succes- amounts to about Sl75,000—the main reve- 
sive year saw n lengthening or the session, an nuc being divided between tuition fees (adims- 

en rich incut of the popnlai led m r progiam, an fiiun,s Lo the grounds, and Jeos in the Bummer 

enlargement or the cuinculum of the Hummer schools), which approximate 575,000; license 
schools. In 1883 the late Dt. Wdhiun It fees, rcnls, and cummcicml concessions, tnxca, 
Harper became llir head of the summer school nnd service fees, about S35,000; income from 
depai tment of Chau bin qua, ami for 14 the Picks about 550,000, sundry income of 
years icndmcd hevvicc of the gieatcsl value in about S5000. There is no element of private 
building up Lhe distinctively cducntioiml side profit connected with the I ns li tu lion; no stock 
of Chautauqua work. ordivulcnds; all surplus is devoted to Lhe giowlh 

Tho Home Beading Circle, — In 1878 Dio or Urn work, 

Chautauqua Liteiary and Scientific Ciicle was A Summer Community,—Chautauqua is a 
founded Willium Cullun llryant gavo hia auinmcr community with n maximum resident 
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population of 10,000 to 12,000 people, More 
tlma 30 public buildings proviso accommoda¬ 
tions for the educational work, In 1900 U5 
instructors offered 18S courses to 2315 students 
m 13 different schools. In connection with the 
popular program, there were 197 lecLures, 01 
religious aclihesscs, Id illustrated Icctuies, *11 
readings, 0 entertainments, 00 concerts, and t) 
sermons. The Chautauqua platform is open to 
representatives of all sane, disintcicstcd move¬ 
ments for social betterment, and thus servos ns a 
valuable clearing house of ideas winch gam input 
and wide distribution because or the nation ally 
repieacntativQ character of the summer attend¬ 
ance. Chautauqua ia inoro tlmn a summer 
school and n popular program, It is a commun¬ 
ity and an institution. From the very begin¬ 
ning tile sentiment of loyalty has been fostered 
by many devices Ititiml. ceremony, proces¬ 
sions, anniversaries, songs, have all played their 
part in developing an cs]irit do corps which 
gives tho place a distinctive character The 
flliong religious motive which Wftfc present at the 
beginning lias dominated Lhc whole life of the 
institution. Tins religious motive has not, 
however, taken a narrow or irefltftrian form, 
The institution recognizes the symmetry of a 
life which includes intellectual, [esthetic, rec¬ 
reative, associative, aa well as distinctively 
leligioua elements. It attempts to combine 
these Jii the summer into n stjmiiJntjng and sane 
environment, mul throughout the yeai to duueb 
and encourage the reading of thousands of per¬ 
sons to whom regular educational opportunities 
arc denied. 

The Spread of ChaiitauQtias The original 
assembly has been widely mutated until Lite 
word " Chautauqua M has become a common 
noun. In 1909 reports were received from 551 
of these Clmutauquas, distributed as follows: 
North Atlantic states 28, South Atlantic 1*1, 
Noitli Conti al -107, South Central 51, Western 
21 Canada imported, one There is a British 
Chautauqua, a combination of tho NliL ional 
Home Heading Union mid the Couperativa 
Holidays' Association (q.v ) winch meets annu¬ 
ally at different seaside and counhy places 
It is estimated that in a single season nearly 
2,000,000 different people attend the Chautnu- 
quns of the United States These assemblies 
Fall into groups: (a) a half do/on which include 
all or moat of the feature? of thu oiigmnl As¬ 
sembly, (5) n scoic established 1S80-1895 
which preserve something of the eailier tra¬ 
dition, (c) a lmndicd or more which add to a 
popular program a few classes in Biblo 
study, elocution, physical cuUutc, cookery, 
etc ; (it) a laigc number which confine their 
attention solely to piesenting celebrities and 
entertiunon; and (c) the remainder, winch 
are doing the same thing on a lower plane A 
Tew of these Chiiutauquas are managed by 
tiustees ns corporations not for profit, many are 
supported by towns from local pride, others arc 
purely commercial enterprises, and some aro 


subsidized by street railway eumpanicH and 
Hoards of Trade Save for a merely fiateriml 
" Alliance" which includes 40 of the older 
and ationgcr uMomblUwj tliumj Clmutauquas 
have mi connection with each other There j fl 
no ccmLrnl authority to slundardi/r, editor, or 
organize the 500 platforms The lecture bureaus 
by preempting and diMliilniling the tpeakers 
most in demand, an well as the wide influence 
of mutation, in trod uce a good deal or uniformity. 
During the last few HcuHon/i certain political 
lead cto have turned lhc UhiuHuuqun pi at forms 
to nccount, until the "Chautauqua circuit J| 
ha? become a part of the current political vo- 
cabulaiy, These Chiuiluuqurui are n clinracLor- 
iatic and unique featuu; of Ameiicun life They 
me susceptible or abuse, are hoi net lines ex¬ 
ploited by demagogues, offer a good deal llull is 
commonplace, misleading, mid mendacious, 
but on the whole me Cunlci'H from which Hlirnu- 
luting suggcHtioiis, important information, and 
wholesome enter luinmont ate being dialriljulod 
to liu ml teds of thousaiuls of men, women, and 
children O, 13, V. 

The following list contains all lhc Chautauqua 
centers repotted for 1010. Those printed in 
italics nits member* of tho In tern a Lion id Chau- 
tautpia Alliance 

Alabama. — Anniston, Cilronello, EllinLl Park, Eu- 
fnula, Floral a, Cinducu, Nt*iv Decatur, 'J'alliulrga 
Am/rjN\ —HihIu'C, 

AriKANHvrt —llrnlnnviUo, Cimwnj, Eureka SijririRH, 
FujcUovillo, 1'urL Smith, IInL Spring, Mammoth 
borinaa, lluasrlls die, hi*nicy, A’lfuarn Hprjjmi, Hprinudnlc 
rsutoiiMv, — llimliiiKlrm Hrupfi, Lojik llciub, 
Millards Canyon, Oakland, Pacific Chose, Plat-crviUc, 
Vi'int’o, Yo-iisiule Vallej’ 

C’oLoiiAiiti. — Boulder, Pnnnn City, Furl Colima, 
Greek's, Mimirosp. Palmer, Rnlnln 
CfjNNLfTiror —Oaiinun, Plains die 
Flohida.— Bo lunluk SpiniwH timncBVillo, I,nko 
CJiLy, Melbourne, Orlando, Hi PclorttlmrK 

(h.onaiA —■ Albany. Alhililu lhirnrsville, IMuo 
Ridge, Dolinins. DuMm KnlonviNo, CiutnpHvdle, Itnw- 
kiUBVillo, MtinrLln, Millcduevdlc, Newman, Handera- 
villo, Tcimdle, Would iiHlnn, 

Illinium —Aurora, Avon, C'uiimrga (Pnllerflon 
fipungH), t’ami) PomL, CnnUin. Charleston, C'havfnuqita 
(Pi am), C/nifon (Wrltlnn SnmiKH), l)n Kolb, Duon 
(Work Iliver), LITwRhftin, A’lirrAo, lrcenorL, 

Galesburg, Gniexoo, Iliunllloti, Ilauma (Illinois Hlule 
EpxioiLli League). IIoopcHluwn, Kliiikulcrn, Lincoln, 
Ltfchficld-IItllsboro, Lithxn Hjiriiitfs, Mpchnniesliurg- 
RulTnlo, Monmouth, Ml Vernon, NokoinJi, Oltniiu, 
Puna, Paris, Paxton, /‘dcrstnrrff <C)lil Judein), FlninheUl, 
/'online, Quincy, Hiuulw icli, Htnuior, Sycamore, Urliann. 

Jjj.dja.ya,— Allirn, JXnli'si'ille, Brooklyn, Cnbmdju*, 
Culver, Delphi, Elkhart, GreenfieLd, JeiTersom illc. Now 
Albany, Kokomo, I,afnyeUe, Lake CJcufho, La PorLo, 
Maclison, Mcrom, Oakland (Jlty, Pimn-lnn, UcmiiiRlon 
Fountain Park), fiicAimmri, lluslivillo. Hvrat use, 'J’rrre 
laulc, VulparMso, Vinecnnca, Wuvelftnd, 'W inches I er, 
Hmonfl Lake, Ziohsvillo 

Iowa, —Alhirt, Alguna, Afferton, Allies, Anamejsn, 
Allnnlic, Audubon, lk-dford, Helle Plain, Benson, 
Bloomfielil Doonc, Carson, Cedar Falls, (’Velar Ilaiads, 
Chorhs C\tu, Clicrukoc, CVaruidn, Clear Lake, Cliulon, 
Cof/tii (Iowa RlaLo EpwarLli Leanuc), Columbus Junc¬ 
tion, Crcficu, CVcbUjii, Docorali. DLsiiHHnu, Moines, 
DulmqtiP, ICaKloChovc, Eddy villo, Ennurlnlnrra, Eallicr- 
vtllc, Fnirfu'ld, FarniiiinLoiij Forest City, GlenwomJ, 
Goldfield. Ciriicnlield, Gullirio Canter, Hampton, ltar- 
lnn, Ilcurio-k, Humboldt, Ida Cirovc, Indopendenco, 
IndiAuolu. Iowa City, Iowa Falls, JelTaraun, Lake City, 
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LeMnra, Tfi'on, Mnhorii. MainiokHn, Mimrlmn, Mnr- 
diulUon n, Mrdmimlii, Mi^oun Vuilry, Mrmircuinn, 
Ml Ayei, iNlL PlcuHnut. Mum'iitine, Oakland, (bulge, 
OimmiIu, Onkalninji, ULUimwa, Niu Hampton, Nowloii, 
Norlliwunrl, lVllu, Terry, Ilcil Oak, llorkur-LI fily, Hue 
CiLy, .Seymour, •Shi'ldon. Hbmumlriali, Sibley, Sidney, 
fiifjiairnry, Spencer, ‘Spoil Ltik», Mliilc r, Sturm 
Lfiki, Tipton, Tnirdo Tallin <tVulriil limit), Vlntmi, 
Waxfuiiritoii, \Y(tt<rhhi, Wnukrin, ’Wavcrlv. "Webster Oly, 
West Liberty, WhI Union Wuilielil, Wlnlcriel 

Ivanhah — Abilina, Jlrlnit, IkUip thumb, Ihninor 
Fpijurh, Oiu*/.ir CiUf {Iiinr-iiJn Turk), fVrip/ (Ynfrr, 
t’ollryvillo, Frmcnrdiu. Mduradn, Lniijuriu, Tori SeoU, 
Trediimu Hiawatha, lolu, Luwrenre, Alaahutinn, Not- 
tnn, Olirrlii), Olifiavi, Taolu, Par^iiM, Prubnrb, PiUnburH, 
Salma, Solii'lliu, SLi-rliiiK. Topeka, WiiLIiuiili, AA i«ifu>]0, 
Kkn i ur h.Y—Ashland, (.jlrmwanl, IIirIi llrul^c, 
ICniRvsnod, Lebanon ( 

Loiuhiana —Lmihville, Monroe, New Iberia, Pres¬ 
ton, IUihImu 

\iN-i- — IV 3 Ocean l'aik 
Mahyi.aND — Piiiiiberlruirl. Emory (Irene, (ilyndon 
Talk, iVforrufrnu hirki /'ark. WuhImukIoii Grove. 

Mahh u niiHt 1 ih -■* N1 >rllirmi)kliui„ 

MlijiniiN — Arln/in. JlnttU <'mk, Han Tine, Ca¬ 
dillac, ( ImrlnUi*, (finiiil llupulH, IIiIImIciIi, Iluihriti, 
Jfiok-nri, KuImiiiwhi, Luke Oiloii, Liiiihiiik, Lwlitii/toit 
EiifliiiLh), MuniiiuMi'i Oiviitvm, Vuw Pu\s, Mouth 
IllVl'll 

Misshiim — Albert Lea, Austin. Him* Hnrlli, 
C'lrtu Luke, III trail Loki, rainnmml, Green Lake, 
Luverin*, Maukaln, Muni mil, MiiiuniorjlH, Ortcinwlle, 
Heihvnml Pulls, licji'lirnLcr, Mpu'er, Yi’umh'a, M illmor, 
Wairma, WoiUmiKlmi 

Mr*s|Mirn —Crffitnl »S , prirPi/i, Glnslcr, Gulfport, 
lJallieAiiirii, 

MlHsiMiiii —An adlll, Alimr/l. Ilctliuuy, Ihstnank, 
llnrliiinLnu, < ’luin-nm, CuhLijii, ( Jirrollloii, f'nillni^*, 
frill rului, ('lulhciiLUc, Clui-iicrc, Clitilrm, ( ulunibm, 
f’oliiiuljiM, Hosier, Dxri Uinr Hpinijpi, I uvette. Fullnn, 
fiiaiiL Cilj, lliniiiUon, JIarinili.il, Holder, JCrilinkiij 
Kiuji Cily. Knkswllc, Lilieriy, Lniiimnii'i. Mitron, Mur- 
cellin', Murjwllo, Muralmll, Mu% i\ ilk*. Mcu<l\ illr, 
iVlcuipliK Mcmhi, Molirrly, Munioi* Cily, MonlKOriuTV, 
ML V(>riiii|], Nniilio, Hdi'Kia, Orison, Tiiijh, TpiLlu 
M]ii iiirh, IMNliurK, TlalHlairK, Trlneeloii, Jlii'limniid, 
Ilm kjioii, J-'iliHlinrj * HiiMinimh, Hi’diilla, Sojimi-h, S[)roiK- 
finlil, Htunlii'rrv, -M doscpli, Tn'iiLnii, UniumJlIo, 
WfirrPiihlmii r . Wiml“nr. 

Nmiii^hki. — Allmni, Anhland, Auburn, Aurnru, 
lloavri (’n»*-•*!nr, 1 li'lli'viic, Jliokou llim, (’amltridHo, 
(’niu/nnl, D.ivnl OitVi I'linumid, Falrlmry, liiirinouL, 
j'cdln (‘iL>, I'mIIi rlmi, Ornnd Inland, //nsfmyv, llnldn d^o, 

Knfirni'i, LoxiiirIoh, ^uinifq (Nidirnnkfi KimorLli), Nc- 
liranka l lly. Norlli TJaltr, I'ia\iiir C’iL>, Tern, Jtrd 
Cluild, Siilcin. .ScnU’rt IlInlT, Honard, Taknina. Tei um- 
Bfli, Walion, \\ uviii*, Vork 
Nrw JI ami 1 -1111 in: — lriolilin^ 

Nh\y Jmsti — AiIiiiiLm' f'uj' (Jouidi Assembly). 
NhVk Mh\n 11 , — MiiuniuiiiLiir 

Nrw \ oilk - \^i*inbljL Turk, ('ariiirl CJnivo, 
('haiitim/juu l J.iri mliUi, nirTlmvrn (('alliolir MmumiT 
Sidiuuli, |'„iil Amina, lindln L Ai 1 , ,liiiiii J i|jnrL, Liiki*- 
Hidi', l,ilv l>ib i , (Jiiiiinbi^o, Hound Luke, Stony Drunk, 
Hyiiu it**i* p 'J alley I/'ike 

Noinn (’luriUNV —Ashmllo, t’UarloLLe, Urnder- 
ferni; l| Li > 

Nmun J) \KOTt —Di'mI’h Luke 
Ohio — MImiii'p, Vrilwirp Xrcumim, Allien, Ua- 
liivia, lli'llidontame, IIi'IIiomIu, IJowIiuk lln’cn, Hvu^nis, 
('iwli7, r.uiibrnlKi', (’nrrulUmi, (’artlume, CVlinn, r'Anu- 
tti iiqnn (Mmai Valiev), nullit'iiLlie, Cl arks burn, C’on- 
nruulj C'nslim Lon, (*u\iiJRLon, ('utnberjaiid, C'uyuliofia 
Tsdli, Dcfninte. l)ri'',f|i'ij 1 I>'pxVorlli J1 (*ih1iLh, TayeLle, 
TriTjnirt, (I'dliopidiH, (ii j r»rHeloivn, (lirnilndd, Ilillsbnro, 
Lnknuh, Lani'iiHlcr, Limn, Maiinlli'lil. Marvel illn, Mas- 
Hillnn, MdlcrHlmra, MdleiniiorL. Mef ‘iiiiiiiIIhi illp, Ml 
O ik'iid, Ml I'li'iisunl Mi Ten urn (llnovalliii Jailce), 
MoiiLpoln r, Ni*\\ Tliilail* Iphla, NrivLnunvilli*, Ornllle, 
Pi'oIiIm, Tlani Citv, Tnrlsiunuih, HiikbIi'H llr-arli, Meio, 
Hldni'Y, SiiidlivilU 1 , Sonin Kid, Mpimiflirid, Mnilii'iivilb 1 . 
Van Werl/I iflbi, Trliiifia, \Vellrttun P \VilniLlinluiL, M’oijlIm 
ri(‘1d, Yfllov, Sprinna, 


Oklahoma —Ilcrlin, Outline, Ilalmit, Lawton. Mc^ 
AleNLri , MunkoKiT, Mulplmr, TuImi, Viullii, 

Outuorr —AHliland. Astorm, Oie^cm City. 

1 KNNrtynv VN1A -H MlTC, Eljlillluil MoilTll 

(Jn trui (IViiusylvunin), Hocomo Pines, Ilickcwuy Park. 
Kalix 

-Sourii C’aiiolima — Jnlinston, SimrLunburR, V ? iJ- 
Imm^Lon, 

.Soorn Dakota, — |1ir Stone*, Canton, Columbia, 
1‘oresLlnirR, Hut Kiiruifts, Madison 

— llnstol, JelferMin City, Monkaale, 

Nuslndlc, 

Tlx ah — Tuns 

—■ LexiiiRlnn, Purcollville, Tetcrfibiirg, 

Wlute PosL, \Yj Him wile, 

MShuinoiov — Jlirrli Hay, PuRet Smmd. ScbUIp 
miht Vi in ii mi —I'Hklns, Paiiinmint, TArker.sbura, 
IHjiien\i*rtn, Shenuiiduali, MYllHburK, WlirelniR. 

WLhciinhjnj — I 'luduk, Ih Ini an, Tim ('Jnirr, Ln Crn^n, 
WiiniLowm*, MmuivUc (NnrLbcrn), Plnttoville, llacuir, 
'WnLerLmin, Waukislia, Wnupnrn 
WinwiNu —riiejniiit* 

('anan\ —Grimsby Park. 

Heforeacoa — 

Hiia\, I 1 11 \\k C ’11 u'lfj A /?prirjiiif7 Journey Throuoh 
Chautimmn ((‘lunitauriua Th- is, 1005 ) 

I)a\\u ChfiHtiiwiHaii, The (July and AufliisL), conlimmia 
tin* dvsrmWjiy I/iuihl (1S75 lllfl(i) 

L'hnuUi arpinu Magazine (Ml adwllu, Pa p from lfiBO, 
ni>\\ ('luuitinuiuii, NY) 

Jasii r, Wiuiam Talks to Tiachcrs 011 J 3 s/yfAo/o( 7 f/ p 
Part II, rli n (New York, 1002 ) 

MunhimiiiuiU., IEiuiu A uicruaa Traits, cli xvi 
(Ilnslon, 11)02 ) 

Vim i nt, G T, SlfinooHiphs oil JiVlu call an. No ID 
(St. Louis, 1001) 

A r iNLKNr, J II. 77ic Chautauqua Movement, (Boston, 

1KMI) 

CHEATING.^—Soc IIonou *YbTi:\r; School 
CiOVehxmknt. 

CHECKS ON COMPUTATIONS - In prao- 
LiniJ cmmnulntion it E ncncssiu-y to verify tho 
rcHulh, and Lins in done by various incnm, 
known colleetively us n clieclcs " In Rpncriil 
n Lburutdinilly Rood rlu'uk is some foim of in- 
veise opmitioii; Lhus, if we mid n column 
upwai'flH we may check iL by adding down wards, 
or wp nmy check hub true Li on by addition, and 
division bv imillijilienlicm T 01 example, if 
172H -r 1 -JI is found lo erjiml 12 , wu 111113 'clieek 
Huh result liy hecdnfi if 12X14-1 = 1728. 
PiiirlienlliTj howover, the mvei.se openilion is 
often too loop; Lo be used enmly, and leconiso is 
luul to Mimpler inenns, pm licularly in the 
leases nf mulUpluiiitum mul division The 
elieck most ecmnnonly used in Lhc enrly srbooks, 
nud now emnuiR iuLo use liruIu, is LluiL of “cast- 
lur out nines ” lb is nppheti practically ns 
follows; — 


7H0 



fltmio / a \ 


If we wi.sh to know if (10,810 is the pioduct of 8 H 
rind 7R0, we ndcl the diRilh in 85, thus: 8 5 = 

III, and mid Llie dinilH ni i 13, Imvinp 1 + 3 =4 
TIiih Rive« us the mnnindoi LluiL ilijscs from 
dividing 85 by as is evident in Lins ciihe mna- 
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much as S5 9 X 0 -(- 4, Write this 4 nt 
the right of the croas. Proceed in the aamc way 
for 780, 7 + fl + G - 21, and 2+1 = 3, 
and this is the excess of nines in 780 It may 
more easily be found by taking 7 + 8 = 15, 
and " casting out nine," leaving 0; then tak¬ 
ing 6 + 0 « 12, and u cast out nine/' leaving 
3 Write this 3 to the left of the cross, Now 
take 3 X 4 (the product of the excesses of nine), 
and this equals 12, of which the "excess of nine' 
is 3, which write at the top of Lhc cioss. The 
excess of nines in Lhc product, 00,810, must 
equal this number (3) if the work is eoircct. 
This is the ease, since 6 + 0 = 12 (excess 3), 
mid 8 + 1 + 0 = 9 (excess 0), The proof of 
this law is a simple matter, and depends upon 
two principles 1 (l) The oxccsaof nines in u number 
is the excess m the sum of its digits, which 
is evident inasmuch as any number may ho 
represented by a + 10 5 + 10 7 c + 10 1 d + . . , 

ora + 6 + c + d + . . + 0 5 + 09 c + 900 d + 

, , , wlicic the only remainder auaing fiom 

dividing by 9 must arise from dividing 
a + h + c + tl + . . by 0. ( 2 ) The excess 

of nines in a pioduet equals the excess in the 
product of the excesses of the factors, which is 
evident because any two numbers may be repre¬ 
sented by D a + b mid t) x + y, ancl the 
product will then be 9 1 ax -I- 9 Ct/j + ay) + by, 
which is all divisible bv 9 except by, unci this 
is the product of the excesses, This check is 
easily used by children, and a sufficiently simple 
inductive explanation is easily given, It cheeks 
most of Lhc common errors, but of coiuse docs 
not dicck one that arises through n cause that 
does not afTcetthe excess of nines, like an extra 
0, oi 0, or a transport a Lion or figmc'i. It 
Qvnlontly applies also to division mid to other 
openiturns. Thcie is also a cheek of idcvcns, 
and Lliis la better than that of nines in some 
l aspects, but it is not ,so icndily applied. 

The check of nines pocs back to India, 
Thence it was intioduccd into the Arab schools, 
and thence into Europe It was almost jii- 
variably found in printed arithmetics beforo 
1600, and Pncuiolo (g u.) speaks of it (1494) as 
cor rente me rcatona c presta In the first native 
American milhinetic (Greenwood, 1729) much 
use is made of it, and in the eighteenth century 
it was apparently Well known in our schools 

Educationally tho use of checks is to be recom¬ 
mended. They detect a large per etsnt or eirors, 
mul the clTcct oil the pupil is salutary, lie be¬ 
comes more confident of his lcsnlls and more 
careful in his woik, if be discovers his own 
cnora without waiting to have Lhein poinLedout. 
In the business of computing much use is made 
of checks, so that the subject has a definite 
practical value, D E, S 

CHEEVER, EZEKIEL (10 M-1708) — School¬ 
master. horn in London on Jan, 25, 1014, 
and educated at Cambridge University, Ho 
came to America in 1037, and a year later he 
opened a guinunar school at New IItiveil “ to 


prepare young men for college,” The school 
was semi-public, tho town paying from £20 
to £30 a yciu, 11 while parents who wore 
able were aBSCHsed a certain rate aecoid- 
mg to the Lime of attendance and number of 
children. u In 1050 he was called to Ipswich 
Mass, to Lake eh urge of a grain mu r school 
which had been established by grunts or the 
town ami donations from pliblic-apiritrd citi¬ 
zens In 1001 ff after making the free school in 
Ipswich famous in nil Lhc country ami making 
that town rank in liLeiiiLure and population 
above Ail other towns in (lie county of Essex/' 
lie was callrcl lo Chnilcslawn lo take cliaige 0 f 
the free school. Jin wan culled lo Lhc principn]- 
slup of the E out on Latin School m 1070, ami 
held this post for 38 yearn. IUh compensation 
from tho town was 4r sixlic pounds p an for 
bis service m the nrhnolc r?uL of Uio lowuo 
Tates, and renin tlmL belong Lo the school a, and 
tho possession and use of ye nehoole hmibQ,’' 
Under Chcovor the nclioul became rr the principal 
classical school not only of MUNMiclnihOlts Bay, 
but of the BuLisli Colonies and of all Amman," 
Mather says or hmi, 11 lie had been a skilful, 
painful, faithful Hchoolinnstcr for seventy 
yeais, and had I ho singului favor of heaven, 
that though lie had usefully Hpmil Ins life among 
children, yet he was not twice become a child, 
but held his abilities, in an unusual degree, lo 
the veiy hist" Besides a volume of three 
essays on religious subjects, he was Lius author 
of A ,s hoil ui {induction to llw Latin longue for 
Use m the lower foimx in lhc Laim school, bnng 
the accidence, ahndged and compiled tn the most 
easy and accmalc method > which, for more Limn 
a ccntuiy, wan the most popular Lalm textbook 
in uso in Aniciien, President Josiah Quincy of 
Harvard College says of an edition or the 
Accidence which appeared ns late as 1838, tr H 
is distinguished fm simplicity, cominelicnsivc- 
ness, and oxiicIiiosh, and, ah a punier or first 
element my hook, I do not believe it ih exceeded 
by any olhei woik 11 Chccvoi died Aqg 
21, 1708. and " was buried fioin the school 
house, the Governor, Councillors, Ministers, 
Justices, and Gentlemen being theic.' 1 

W S M. 

Reforences : — 

Bviivard, II Auirncflu Journal n/ JftJiirnUori, lSfiQ. 

Vol I, p|) 207-ai.i 

Gould Account of Free Schools 14 JJosfou (llosluu, 

1H23 ) 

Goui.n, IS. P, Ezekiel C/iccucr, Sc/ioolmas/er (llosUm. 

1001 .) 

CHEEVER, GEORGE B4RRELL (1807- 
1890), — Theologian, giaduatcd bom Bow dam 
College in 1825 and at the Andover Theological 
Senunmy in 1830. Ho was chiefly engaged in 
religious activity, and wrote numerous woiks 
on the religious education of children. The 
most important was Right of the Bible in om 
Public Schools (1854), W. S. M 

CHEKEj SIR JOHN. — One of the elder Greek 
scholars in England in the sixteenth cenLnry, 
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Horn in (‘anihiidgo in 1511, lir proceeded to 
St, John's (’nllege, where he became follow and 
tutor Hi* ijiIIuoiict in lhe college wus Htrong, 
and Asrluim auvs nf him Llmi Ik- " lmd Mi t . very 
fmimhUioiH or learning m that College.” 
Hut hr soon nltrnelvd itlLeiilion in (ho univer¬ 
sity. Hi* was appointed nnivermty (hook 
Icclurei without u ■ndnrv, hut on the foundation 
of Regius Pi nferHoHiLps m Iij 1(1 lie win nirnlc 
Professor of (hook nl a salary of 1(1,s a 
year, hi 15 L l he herunie Public Orator, m 
Much office he w as Miicreedod hy Asehnni, when 
in Hie same year he lereived a mini smiiintms 
to limleilake the luLurship of Prince Edward 
On his departum Aselmm regrela the withdrawal 
of 14 our liiiwl help siml fm llierauce to learning " 
Pro in tliis lime, with Llie exception of a row 
yearn during fho reign of Queen Alary , (,'hukc 
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enjoyed loyal patiomige, In 1510 he was 
appointed lhososL nf King's ColleRe, Cum- 
bridge, and in 1552 was knighted During 
Marv'n leign ho was twice imprimmed in ihn 
Timoi mi(l compelled to return to the Unman 
Church The Nliniuc of Jus rmmlnlimi In might 
about Inn death m 1557. IIih services to 
the irsLiiralum of Creek were great, lie not 
onlv tinned the attention of his HLudenta to the 
hrst Unit Llie elussieal lUerniure could nITor, hut 
contnlmteil largely to save the proinmemlum 
of Creek fioin Llie emihiHicm and corruption 
into wlneli it lmd fallen Although bin elTorLs 
in Lhe direction of refill in int L with slinng oppo¬ 
sition from the (Tuuirrllor, tin* leformrd pin- 
nuneiation ultimately prevailed. Again on Urn 
testimony of AhcIiiiiii, Cheke usul Homer, 
Sojihoolcs, Euripides, IlerodoLun, Thucydides, 


Xenophon, Isocrates, and Philo with his bIu- 

dents In addition to his niLorcal in Urn rcs- 
toiulinii or Clicek, Cliche diicried lus attention 
io the reform of English aprlling and Lhe puri¬ 
fication of the English language of non-8n\mi 
elements For this purpose he Lmnslnteil the 
Chnpel of fit Mallhow into this reformed Eng¬ 
lish. Although his wiilingH were iniiiiproiis 
nml cnnaiHlcd mainly of IruiisIniKiii.H from (keck 
into 1 Him, Choke's moat important work was 
the letters to the bishop of WinclirsLer on the 
Creek pronunciation cnnLiovcruv, flc pronun- 
tialiunc (h nccnc pntiuMmum linyunc (Ufipulationen 
cum *S7ep/innr? Win tom cpiscopo, aeptem con- 
h finis cpintolix compichcnsftc, mnyiui tpiaitum cl 
cl eg mi tin cl a mhlionc rejedne, (IJnsIc, 1555 ) 
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CHEMISTRY —As a University Subject; 
its History, Scope, and Status. — Probably 
no fjuonce pnvse.ssrs, in miv two institutions 
of univerhity rank, exactly the y.urie scope 
nnd HlnliiH, and none is theiefmc laugliL by 
nny two men from cxnctlv the name viewpoint 
or with exactly the same aims In the case of 
chemistry, hnwexer, the imiiimerahlc npplicn- 
Lions of the science in imlustiy, ngiiculUnc, 
modicum, plmnnacy. and the like, introduce an 
unusual number of possibilities oT vnrintion 
Hence, it follows that, aside from the arL □[ 
chemical analysis which is common to all an- 
pliciilinns, there is much variability in llie 
nspedfl nf Lho HUhjeet which, in ililTeicnt insti- 
LutinnSj receive l,lie grimiest emphasis, In die- 
cuHsing the place of Lhe science in institutions of 
lenining, it will simplify matleifi if wc treat first 
the lualoiy, scope, nmlslatus of pine chemistry, 
and then Lake up the panic aspects nf (ho various 
brandies of applied ehemiuLry. In connection 
with the former, we slinll commlcr, in succes¬ 
sion, the orguiibiiLiou of the instruction and Ilia 
con lent of Llie chemical cuu ieiiluin, adding some 
i cm arks on Lhe development in each of these 
rcBpecls in different countries. 

Pitre Chcmialrij in the CJnivmily —The 
first courts in chemistry as a disbud subject of 
flLudv worts given to students of medicine and of 
phaimnoy, and in Lhe eightcciilh century sepa¬ 
rate chairs of chemistry, established for the 
instruction of such stndonlfi, became common 
Students not of those elusses could obtain a 
knowledge of the an once from no other source 
The true lung wnra, however, wholly by lectures 
No InbornLoiy work was offered, and even such 
slight pmeLicnl knovirdgn of the science as 
lecture experiments afford was almost nowhere 
obtainable Iloucllc (1703-1770) was the first, 
nnd for long almost Lhe only chemist who 
cxhibiLod and explained the phenomena of 
el ic in miry, ins Lend of merely describing them. 
Clay Lussnc and Th6npvd continued the prv 
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lice, and Liebig write* with enthusiasm of the fl spirits of wine" for burning In apiLe of the 
experimental bet urea of the former Tins great fact that every mil winner UHfUiicd hyLlionniilyjil, 
improvement in the mode of instruction was and Almost every substance required for re- 
intioduacd in the beginning uf the nineteenth scmi'li, can now bo pur dm sod, a course rnlillrd 

century into England by Davy, nnd was Llieio " PrcpnrnlionH” in .still given in (‘very uinvci- 

brolight to a high atnLc of perfection by Ilof- MLy Tims, Living'* cmusewiiH firsUlisloiled, 
nmnn (1S45). and then, ns distorted, was picsri veil in slereo- 

Up to the end of the eighteenth ccntiny, no Lj’pcd form, legnrdlcs.s of reason and of changed 
univeisiLy had pi ovided means or nccommodn- conditions, In Germany n few rlieinisls lire 
Lion for the training of chemists, mid even nfLer only now awakening to the situation, in Cheat 
that, progress m this chi cation was very slow. Dritain ineliinmiuy liainiitg in inorganic chein- 
Many who subsequently atLaincd fame, such isliy is becoming eoinmon; in the Hinted ftlatci 
as Yauqnclin, Inobig, and even Fmnkliuid (iu it in prae lie idly univeiaal 
1810), began thou careers ns students by tho The uiiivei silica, lcsponding Lo llie dovelop- 
toilsomo and relatively bnricn route of up- ment of the seicnco, Imve added organic nnd 

prcuLiceship to an apothecary It was Thom as physical eheimslry lo the branches leenRin/cd 

Tlionvion, tho early historian of clicinibLry, by Liebig's emiieulum Aftei the uuddlo of 
who opened m Edinbiiigh (1KQ0-1807) Lite first the nineteenth miluiy, Lhe slmh of the com- 
laboratory for the Leaching of the science. Artel pounds of ciuhoiij indeed, wns pursued with 
Ids call Lo Glasgow, he did a like service for such vigur llmL wiLhni n few decmles separate 
chemistry m the west of .Scotland, Ear moio clmirs of oigniuc cUcmiHliy wcie established in 

mfluenLiul was the lahuraLoiy established by many universities, ami the volume or ouginal 

Liebig at the Umvcidity of Giessen (IS2I) work in Lliia luaueli or llie .science became mi 

The example of Llicso early attempts was fol- great us lo exceed that in all other brunches put 

lowed slowly In 1833 Graham brought the LogcLhoi 

idea fiom Glasgow lo London. In 1310 Liebig In most of this wink, Lhe physical means of 
found Rerlm still without accommodation for Lhe observation and experiment, on winch the 
training of students. In France, even ill LSOl), chemist depends for bin information, wore very 
Wurtz reported only ono laboratory as being limited. They wore such ns weighing, fillrn- 
propcrly equipped for ins true turn In Ameiica tion, distillation, and obsci villa on of inching 

Lhe first nonprofessional institution to establish points, boiling points, and eiysLullino form 

a chilli of chemistry was rmieoLon (1711 fi), mul Other methods were not unknown, hut the 

Lhe fh»t Inhoiatoiy fur instruction was that of next development, Lowmd the end of (lie* liine- 

Iloisford in the Lnwiencc Scientific School teentli century, consisted in Lhe application and 

(L818) more geiimil adoption of a wider range of 

In Giessen, the inspiring personality or Lie- methods. Index of refmcLion r power Lo mtnto 
big attracted no many students llmL the devising the plane of pohui/uLion, electrical eondm Livity. 

of a systematic course of uub uctwn became nee- ftiul eleetionuiLive irlntioim, wore measured nml 

cssnry, The learner began by prepul mg some Lhe results loceivod clinnieul interpretation 
of Lhe gases, mid then utuln went a n\\s tenia Lie Methods or studying speed* or cheinienl re¬ 

training in qualitative analysis EncicImcs in action, eonclilioiiH of ehemienl equilibiium m 
quantitative analysis and in Lhe preparation of gases, in aohitimiH, and iu complexes like alloy* 
chemical substances followed, nnd lhe; pupil nnd steel, wen; devised TliermorlieinihLiy 
wn^ ready to begin aojiuj ojigmji] investigation umeiged fioin Hie uniiiuo into ivhicJi it had 
under Liebig's ducction Ah other lnhoi atones fallen, mid thcinuidviianiie rhrinistiy niosc 

arose, this imriiculum was everywhere copied, The oidiuged experimenlid machinery and the 
and remains Lo thia day, nftcr Uie lapse of greatly elnboialed chenueal theory, which in- 
ncnrlv a centuiy, the universal method Tor the lei pi clod the insults, weir ho miiiked a depar- 
tunning of chemists With tile exception Lure fioni the inodes of woi k and thought of Lhe 
of the? qualitative analysis, however, little is organic themi.sL and of the analyst that they 
known of Lhe details of these com sen Will's eonsL jLuL ed a new phase of the science nml re- 
trcathi' (1810), embodying lhe c\erei c cs in reived Lhe name 11 physical ehcmisliy." r JTio 
qualitative annlysis, gave lo Lins part of the gienLest .single impetus which this new develop- 
cuirinilum a dhpropoiLionntr publicity This menL received came fiom thr rounding oT Llic 
book was used, in tho oiigmal oi in Linnsla- Zcitscfo ift fur phi/sduhschc Chcmie (1SS7) by 
lion, in every laboinlnry, and the pieliminury Ostwald, and the Leipzig lnhomLory, although 
Imming in mm game chemistry, essential, only one of ninny seals of phy.sico-clieinieul 
though it whs, not having been provided with work, was Lhe most netn e nnd influential The 
similar means of transplantation, was ignored movement quickly nITocLrd umvci.xiLy policy, 
uud omiLtcd On the otlici hand, the excieises and Lhe Pi ussian Ministi v of Education, Toi e\- 
m prcpaimg pure substances, winch picmled mnple, derided to establish in every unrveisily 
the lesearcli, weie most necessary at Hint time, a separate chair nd physical eliemistiy, with 
foi the chemists had to make l heir own re- rank ecpml Lo the older ehiura of nun game, 
agents, like ferrueyauule of potassiuin l their analytical, and organic cheniihtry 
own pme minernl acids, and even their own 'The lnLosl phase of chemistry, dealing with 

m 
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uuliniu'Lh ily and indium lm* suljfil ancon, of 
\>liicli ludnim ih llus most fnimlinr example, 
] uv , iiliradv iimilo a large plim* bn Unrlf in many 
unmu^Lw 1 *, ami coufROH of iiwliueLuiu and op- 
liiii'lttniUoi fm KWiiroli along Lins Inn* arc now 
ollcmi m many laiiorilmioH 

r ]'|io ducf glmy of (ii'iimin uiiivnmly Hiem- 
islrv Litis been the unvuliixPfl flovoLion to ro- 
shuoIi mill tin* ample moans which there, ns m 
no wilier country, 1ms been ut l ho disposal of 
the invcHligutm It was this lliaL iimtlo (lor- 
jiumy for ycui« lhe Mecca of all wlio dosnod 
a complete training in eJn'iniHliy In other 
coimlnoH, puiH of Lh'liig'n program worn 
adopted, 1ml lhe stage of research, in the m- 
Loiosl of which Hip whole piognun was ouri- 
nully devised, fcir lurk of men, mrann, and on- 
ecmrngciiienl, was seldom leached. In (lm\L 
DnLniit, many now labmuLm irn have* been 
creeled. new chairs uip being founded, ami hot¬ 
ter facilities for itM'iurh am thmTmp being 
oflrrcd. In I’laneo, Llio hmeinicrnlir govern¬ 
ment or Iho univorailion Inis hindered dcvelop- 
inent, buL ou-ry branch (d chemistry, and all 
stages ol advancement m Lraining, me rrpre- 
BcnU'd. In Italy, chemistry Ims shared in the 
General soienUlif levivnl, nncl all phases of llio 
subject art* taught in Lhe univerflitie*, and re- 
hoiirch ih pui•med with enthusiasm In Japan, 
whether we tonsulei lhe sue and lcpuUitinn of 
the chemical staffs, or the facilities which they 
enjoy, the unlvermlieH nut to shame the ma¬ 
jority of tin* educational cHLahlislunonlH of Dig 
O ld Woilil 

In the United StaLos, pi lor to Llm founding 
of the Jolms Hopkins UnivprsiLy, sLiulents 
went Lo (iermuny foi their Unhung Since 
that polind, the development of Lhe ginduuLe 
school of Iliuvnnl University, and Iho founding 
of (Mark University and of the Univomly of 
Chicago, have led to u gient development of 
luglici education Ion number of institutions, 
training in ehomieLry, which is in all 1 rappels 
equal, and in nmno respects superior, to I hat 
Riven in (iermany, cnil now he wouicd. Mag- 
lufioont InhoiatoiiPH are dotted over the coun¬ 
try fiom coast to const, eliaiis in every brunch 
of chemistry are mimenuia, and fneiliticH foi 
and guidance in lcseaich aic accessible to all 
who jiossess llm neeensiiiy ability. 

Chemistry i clnlcd to Medicine. — Medicine 
is linnud on llure fundamental sciences cliein- 
iatry, physiology, and anatomy. At pic.scnt, 
the amount of pure chemistry, and especially 
of practical chemistry, legally lcquircd in the 
training of physicians m Europe is voiy small, 
Usually, u five months' course suffice, In lhe 
United States, in the better class of institu¬ 
tions, a ycai of general chemistry, some quali- 
Lativo analysis and organic chemistry, and in 
many cases also quantitative analysis, each 
with appropriate laboratory practice, with a 
fltaJT and fncilitica for giving tins amount of 
work, avo conwidered necessary. llul Lhia is 
only the pure chemistry, introductory to the 


lerhnirnl enurwes, The* latter may be roughly 
divided into two kinds Chemical physiology 
deals nilh l In* cheimsLry of the normal organism. 
Chemical pathology deals with the chemical 
changes connecleil with disease, with the 
eheinieal elWlH of hnclenn within and vithouL 
Lhe lioily, and with fiinnlur piublems, Cotuacs 
ni linmimo-cliomifatiy and oilier .snhjecta arc 
given, and ehairs exist fur their cultivation 
In all Lheso lines, chemical methods of cxpeih 
menlulion and of leasoning arc applied to 
special classes of substances and piocesses It 
is al piesent impossible Lo fondcll piccisely 
wlioie Lhe dividing lines will be drawn, and what 
dial met branches will ultimately ciyslallizc ouL 
of lhe rapidly developing legion or liiochcm- 
isLiv 

Chemistry and medicine come together also 
in the examination of water and of foods, and 
in other matt pis pertain mg to lhe chair of 
public health or hygiene Again, pharmaceu¬ 
tical chemistry denis with the prcpaialinn, 
analysis, and al'amliudizution of drugs, and is 
represented in all ecliooh of medicine and of 
pharmacy. 

A(j}icuU\nal chemistry, which deals with the 
anntysis mid clicmihtiy of soils, fertilizers, and 
eiops, is Langlit in rompnrnlivcly few uiuvei- 
hilms. It is an iinpoitunt pait of the work of 
the schools of ngiieiilturu, which arc frequently 
of university miik, howcvei, and is theic asso¬ 
ciated with nmluicLion in the necesinry puic 
chemistry, and pniticularly with training in 
analytical chcmisliy 

Chemical Geology y Mineralogy, and Crystal- 
loQraphy —In no hoionco docs chcmistiy piny 
a gieater jmrl than m geology. Tim study of 
Lhe modes or deposition ami transformation of 
the mnlermla found in veins, including gold, 
silver^ and oies oT oLhcr vahmblo metals, is a 
chemical piohlein of the greatest economic and 
scientific importance The formation of snlt 
deposits and sedimentary rooks, ami the origin 
and conslHuliun of igneous jocks are chemical 
questions, and are aLudicil in the laboratory as 
well as in the field, Chemical geology la Lhoic- 
foro n recognized univorsiLy subject. Again, 
mineralogy is simply chemistry limited Lo sub- 
rL ances whieli nccui in nature It tients of 
the formation, the chemical constitution, and 
the chemical classification of such substances, 
Ciyfitallogrupliy is by tradition_ attached to 
mineralogy, and in the universities is most 
commonly taught in connection with it, Hut 
nil pure substances, when solid, have crystal¬ 
line forms, and the study of such forms and of 
their l claLiona is a branch of the study of the 
Bubslrmccs themselves, that is to say, it is a 
branch of chemistry. In a few instances, in¬ 
deed, chemical crystallograjiby is a distinct 
subject oT instruction and research 

Technological Applications oj Chemistry ,^— 
Tho appearance or chemistry in connection 
with instruction in industrial subjects ia go 
constant that only a lew of the more con- 
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fipinuous cqsgh can be mentioned Where the 
school of technology is not a pnit of a univer- 
sity, it is usually of university rank, In Ger¬ 
many, indeed, technical chennstiy^ was formerly 
a department of most of the universities, hut 
when the sepal ate schools of technology were 
established, these chairs were given up, In 
Lhc technical schools, complete departments of 
pure ns well ns of applied chemistry are main¬ 
tained, the formci being equal in nil respects 
to those in the universities. One of the most 
important branches of industrial chemistry is 
metallurgical chemistry, which deals with the 
extraction, preparation, and application of 
metals A special subdivision, known as 
metallography, applies physical chonuaLiy to 
the sLudy of alloys and mixtures like sled. 
Other branches can only be named, although 
naming them gives little idea to the layman of 
the gicafc extent of the fields they cover, of 
their commercial importance, 01 of the largo 
drafts which the study of thorn makes upon 
pure chemistry. They arc such ns the chemis¬ 
try of fuels, natural waters, soda and alkalies, 
soap and bleaching materials, lime and cement, 
gloss and pottery, pigments, paints, and vai- 
makes, spirits, oils, gums, and Wastes, starch 
and sugar, brewing, wine-making, and distill¬ 
ing. explosives, dyes and dyeing, paper, leather, 
and glue. The manufnctuic of these buI- 
stances, from tho purchase of the raw ma¬ 
terials, to the testing of the finished product, 
is controlled by tho chemist. In composite 
establishments, like railways and packing 
houses, where supplies of various sorts me used, 
the chemist again contiola the purchasing by 
scientific specifications, tests the materials re¬ 
ceived, ana studies Lhc uses to which they nio 
put lie applies to innumerable ends Lhc dis¬ 
cipline, the principles, and facts which he has 
derived from the university or technical school 

The number, diversity, and importance of 
the various divisions of chomistry, of which 
the chief have been briefly charactcmcd, is, 
after all, not surprising Chemistry deals 
with the changes in composition of mnttcr, 
and with the conditions which cause 01 accom¬ 
pany such changes. Every one of the physical 
or natural sciences deals with some aspect of 
matter or some class or materials, and must 
therefore present an opportunity Tor funda¬ 
mental chemical work, There is even a 
chemistry or the stars, which is experimental 
qs well ns observational. What wondoi then 
that in the university, while the center of 
chemical work may lie in the department of 
pure chemistry, the scopo of the science is 
limited only by the cxLvcmc boundaries of all 
the departments of science, pure and applied, 
which such an institution cvei includes. 

Chemistry In the Schools — Chemistry 
named on trance to the secondary schools aa a 
fragment or a very alight com so in physical 
or in general Boicnco, The purpose of the 
course was informational solely With the 


establishment of modern, ns distinct from 
classical ouiucula, chcmistiy liny slowly gamed 
gre liter re cog m Lion 

The first secondary mdiool to open a labora¬ 
tory for individual work of the pupils was the 
CiLy of London Hcliool (Air Hill, 1817) Tho 
first of the English Public Schools Lo take this 
step was Rugby (Canon Wilson, 1800) In the 
United States, the Girls' High and Nonmd 
School of Boston (1805) led the way in Lina 
important paitieulai At Lhe picHcnl Lime, 
chemistry is taught as a distinct subject, with 
lnhoinloiy work, In Lhe majority or tim English 
Public Schools, In nearly all the loml high 
erluiols of Gieat Britain, and in nil the larger 
high schools of tlie United Slaton. The aim is 
to tench elementaly cliomiHLry, i\» well tin Lo 
make the science a means of genmil education. 
(Sec Cmemi.vniy, Method h of Teaching,) 

In Gcnnnny the tench mg of science wna 
introduced into schools toward the end of the 
Bixtcenlh century with the rise or the Riller- 
akademien, but was not firmly established uiiLil 
the spread of the Rcalschulcn {q,v ) bognn 
Science, howcvci, was taught ns an undiffer¬ 
entiated mass covering cveiy branch which 
comes under that name CliemisLry could 
not receive separata treatment in the schools, 
so long as it was kept in the background nt 
the umycibitics, An impetus to the teaching 
of chemistiy in the higher schools was given 
by the increasing impoilancc of the subject in 
industry In 1822 chcini.sliy was in deduced 
definitely in the reorganized KonigUchc Red- 
schule of Beilin, The subject did not become 
generally established in nil the secondary 
schools until the Syllabus of 1882 was passed 
The realistic tendency was furthoi confirmed 
by the Syllabus of 1802, reinfoiced by the 
decree of the Kaiser issued in 1000 

The following numbers of periods me given 
to natural science in the diffcicnt types of 
schools. No definite assignment is made Lo 
chemistry, with the exception of that here 
mentioned In the gymnasium two hours a 
week arc given, m the real-gymnasium^ 2 hours 
a week in the first 5 ycai/3, 4 in the sixth, and 
5 in the last 3 years. In the real-schools 
2 hours a week for the first 4 years, 4 in the 
firth, and G in each of the remaining ycniH arc 
allotted to naLuiitl science In the gymnasiums 
chemistry is still included in the genrral sub¬ 
ject of natural science In tho real-schools of 
tho three cliff ere nt types the aubjeeL becomes 
differentiated in Sekunda t nnd ig then taught 
for 2 hours n week Individual laboratory 
work is frequently done, but many schools 
have no laboratories, and so me do not use 
those which they have, The science is taught 
in all schools in the classroom, but not for ih 
own sake so much ns for calling out the powers 
of observation and of reasoning of the pupils, 
and for teaching exact expression, Evon whera 
laboratory work is offered, the oxpori incuts 
are repetitions of those shown in tho classroom, 
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and the work is optional and is usually taken 
by very few of the pupils 

In Franco the interest m modern studies dates 
from tlits encouragement given by Sully, the 
imniHtni of Louis XIV, tci tindc and industry. 
Richelieu on one occasion wrote that in it 
woll-voRulated state then* was a need of 11101 c 
manteis of tlic mechanical arts than of the 
liberal aits From tlmt time facilities for the 
training suitable to industry and agnculturc 
began to be demanded In 1702 Holland, as 
the 1 etui It of an inquiry into uccoiulaiy cducii- 
tion, found that all pupils of all ages were put 
through the fan me com sis, involving for many 
waste of time mid no bone/it. UoLli Talley¬ 
rand (qv) (1701) and Gniulqiccb (q u.) (1792) 
proposed acIipiiu's of education involving cx- 
pniiiicnlnl chemistry. In 1700 the subject 
was included in a decree on accomluiy educa¬ 
tion, and over mneo Jms found a place La a 
greater or less ox tent in the program of the 
secondary school, The aLliludc toward chenus- 
try, oh Lu Lbc sciences generally, as subjects 
of umtrucLuiUj has been determined by thou 
applicability in industrial, commcicinl, and 
agiicultural life UnLil 1817 no special facili¬ 
ties were offered in the Hccondaiy schools far 
specializing in science, Hy a statute of that 
dftto a bifurcation was introduced in the last 
three years of the course, so llmt in ono division 
greater attention was paid to science (cnscipnc- 
meat spdeiat) Further cmphtvda was placed on 
these subjects after the exposiLioiiH of 1355 
ami 1R02, ns a measure to piomolo tbo prog¬ 
ress of Fionch industries. Ill 1H90 4 hours 
a week were given Lu science in all the classes 
except the highest, which received 10 hours 
In 1830 in the enseignement sptfeta/, 2 hours n 
week weio given to chemistry fiom the third 
year Under the reorganisation of \002 there 
ATo assigned 3 lu 5 hoars to physios and chemis¬ 
try, together, in the special model n-Hcicn tide 
course. In the undilTcreiiliatcd comm 1 2 hours 
a week are given to classroom woik in physics 
and chemistry, although only one fifth of the 
lime ih given to the latter. Only in the upper 
cycle is laboratory work introduced, and Lhi* 
to the extent of only 2 hours per week for all 
the sciences together The aim of the teaching 
is informational. 

Methods of Teaching Chemistry. — Before 
methods of teaching ate actually discussed, wo 
must noLe the fact that the kinds of chemistry 
taught m the secondary schools of tho United 
States and of Great Ihitain are, in typical 
eases, essentially different Apart from tho 
fact that the Iccturo method is not gcneially 
used in impiutmg tho instruction, the chemis¬ 
try of the American high school is, in its 
essence, simply a lighter university courso. 
Iu the secondary schools of Gicat Britain, 
greater emphasis is laid on mental training 
and on arousing scientific habits of thought, and 
less consideration is given Lo how far a com¬ 
plete suivcy of the outlines of tho science ih 


accomplished Tins difference appears clearly 
in the books of the two countries, respectively 
The hooks most used in tho United States, of 
which those by Ilcmscn, Newell, McPherson 
and Henderson, ami iirownlco arc typical 
samples, offer simply a scientific treatment of 
the elements of Lhc science They differ from 
university books, like Ncwlh, Richter, Rem- 
sen {College Flemish//), and Smith, mainly m 
being much more limited in scope. An Ameri¬ 
can syllabus, such os that of the National 
Education Association, which is identical 
with Hie one used by the College Entiancc 
Examination Board of the Middle Stales and 
Maryland (q.r.), 1 .seems to define secondary 
school chenusliy of the same couvcatiaiml 
Lype. On the other hand, some of tho Eng¬ 
lish books, of which those of McNair, and 
Pci km and Lean arc types, place the chief 
emphasis on pedagogical qualities, The con¬ 
ventional methods of treatment aie conspic¬ 
uous by their absence. A British syllabus such 
as the Alternative Ehmenlanj Cam sc or the 
Hoard of Education m England and the Irish 
syllabus, emphasizes tunning in scientific 
method lather than the completion of n 
systematic outline or the science The science 
work in the secondary schools of Fiance 
anti Germany presents no distinct types of 
instiuclional method, except those which, like 
tho fiequont substitution or classroom work 
Cor all \abou\toiy work, me generally acknowl¬ 
edged Lo be anaehronisnia 

In spite of this diffeiencc between the pur¬ 
poses of elementary chemistry instruction in 
the hccondaiy schools af the two English- 
speaking countries, there are many moLLors of 
method which nrc necessarily in more or leas 
universal uho, anti which even appear with 
little change m the elementary course of the 
university AVc proceed, llioiefore. now Lo dis¬ 
cuss the fundamental methods of all elementary 
chemistry instruction, noting when we reach 
them those points in which the treatments in 
the two counlncs diffei. 

A moic complete Licatment of nil or these 
subject'!, togcibci with references to nil the 
available sources of information and hugges- 
tion, will be found in 77ic Teaching °f Chemistry 
and Physics by Alexander Smith and E II. 
Hah. This gencittl statement will take tho 
place of separate references to various parts of 
this book, which would otherwise have to ap¬ 
pear in almost every parngiapli 

The Means of Instruction. ■— The Labora¬ 
tory TForA". — A description of tho modern 
laboratory would be out of place here The 
aitides by Daskcrvillc and Gill contain im¬ 
portant infoinifttion not included in Smith 
and Hall In general it may be said that, 
if menus arc available, the fittings of the 
laboratory should be as complete as they can 
ba made. At tho same time it may be noted 

i For tho full Lilies of some of the booka referred tOj 
Bco Hid DlblloKrnpliy at tbo and. 
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that a magnificent laboratory does not ncces- meat, the apparatus, the kind and quantity of 

rarily prove Unit even passable inalruclion is tin 1 materials, ami the method of jimmpulnfiou 

being Riven, Satisfactory work can be done should be clearly explained Tlutf pint of Llm 

with simple appliances find simple fittings, dim lions m important in ordei that we may 

The completeness of tho equipment of the lie ccilnm that each .separate pupil lins Indore 

laboratory nffeeLs the quantity ul work which him exactly the destted phenomenon Qnes- 

can be clone by a student in a given time, but turn marks should rail attention to tho limiters 

not, in anything like the same degree, the to he observed, and direct questions, railing 

quality. The indispensable things aic waLcr for reflection, .should he asked The qiiexlions 

ami gas, or f»ome substitute foi the InlLcr, and should be or two kinds, which should he cave- 

a sufficient amount of apparatus to enable in- fully distinguished. One elass includes quea- 

structivu ox peri m outs to be done It is nlso tions, the answer* to uhich are obtainable by 

important Umt fiysLcm. and uulcr should prevail observation and leaguing alone. The nuswein 

in the minutest details of cvciythmg cun- to llie other class of questions will require 

nected with tile laboratory materials nml np- leferisnce to the book, or some otliei source of 
phanccs information, ns well The pupil 1 repines to be 

The Inbointory furnishes tho basis for all notified which sort of question be h handbag, 

the real knowledge of chemistry which tho in oidei ihnL he may not, oil the one hand, 

pupil acquires It is hcic only that he conies use the book when he should be unploying his 

in immediate contact with the subject. The own ryes or head, or, on lhe other hand, cn- 

w’hole course is so arranged in relation to tho deavor to ftnswci fiom Ina own oilmennlions, 
laboratory work that the* other means of in- supplemented by a little speculation, a quc.s- 

strucLion me subsidiary to it and appear, in tion which calls for actual information Lhat lie 

relation to it, in the light of subordinate and is, not in a position to supply, 

supplementary agencies. Thus, the discus- The laboratory woik should hr nn lnLclleo- 
sions in tho classroom intcrpicfc Lho poisonai tual occupation Evciy device must be used 
observations; the experimental demonstrations in order Lo make it impossible for the pupil to 
are extensions of them; ami the reading in the feel that he ban satisfied the requirements of 
book is simply foi the amplification of the the couise by the meic pcifoiinnnre of certain 

knowledge w'hich the laboratory work fillmshes mechanical operations Tho outline, am! tho 
Those facts and conceptions which aic not subsequent treatment of tho expel imonlnl re- 
dciivcd directly from the laboratoiy ivork— suits by Uio insti tie tor, should demand theu.se 
and they me many — nevertheless depend for of intelligence and should assist in Us culLivn- 
their full apprehension, and for the possession tion In this connection, the type of Inborn- 
of life ami ientity, on the fact that they nte lory \vo\k prevnihug in liven t llritam has a 
shown to be made up of features encountered great advantage over that commonly employed 
in various actual experiments All real knowl- in the United Slates In (lie foimer cn.sc, the 
edge in chemistry is either obtained by expen- pupil cannot help feeling LlmL lie H wie&llmg 
incut, or by the application of expelimental with a problem and mastering it stop by slop 

knowledge through the use of the imagination. lie covers (ihiiinllor number or topics, but Ilia 

That the laboratory ivork nmy retain this experience wilh each is moat conspicuously an 

dominant position m Lhc system of instruction, intellectual effort. In many British. schaola, 
ifc must be adequaLo in scope, it muat amply tlic so-called lieumtio inclliod (7 e.) is employed 
illustrate the facta about each element and to a large oxlrnl This method lms Imen placed 
compound found in the syllabus; it must con- prominent])' before the teachers, and lms been 
tmn examples or all the classes of facta which widely intiodneed, mniiily through tho influence 
aie to be represented in tho course; and ifc ol Professor Armstrong The principle is 
must deal xvi Hi every important principle or Hint of investigation, with the cue oil in gem ent 
law in like manner Ifc is in this last lespecfc and advice of tho teacher, Lhc whole being 

that most laboratoiy outlines are notably deft- conducted iu Mich n. wav Unit the pupil is, 

cient. Yet the laws and principles, being of a ns fm as possible, held responsible for defining 
more or less abstract nature, demand illustra- the problem at each htep and for devia¬ 
tion moie ip gently than do the single facta ing means of solving it By thus means less 
The quantitative laws or chemical composition, ground is covered in a given Lime than by the 
to the discussion of which so much timo is conventional method, but interest and enthu- 
applicd and the use of whiahj as they express sinsm arc more easily aroused and cducationnl 
themselves in formula and equation, is so con- ends, as distinct fiom informational ends, arc 
sfcant, are too often ignored. Quantitative better served 

experiments, and the proper utilisation of tho In all laboratory work the experimental 
data which they give, arc indispensable parts technique muat receive special attention The 
of the laboratory work. pupil should learn to discover when an nppn- 

Tho directions for laboratoiy work should vatua is nir-tiqhb, the diffeicncc between tho 
be ao simple, dear, and full that the cxpcri- behavior or lluck and thin glnsg when heated, 
tnenta can be done with the minimum of imh- how to fold n filter paper, how to bend glass 
Vidunl supervision The object of the expert- tubing, and how to weigh Tho piopcr per- 
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formanco of thcac mul other operations h performance is measured, rather by the corn- 
necessary to the success of the experiments, plctonesB with wineh the \\ hole science has been 
and uL the same lime n. consideration of export- outlined, than by the appropriateness of the 
mental precautions furnishes valuable oppop- content qi of the tin angtincnt to the purpose of 
turn ties for mental training, instructing immatuic minds. 

The notebook is an important feature of The second Lypo of textbook, which is quite 
laboratory instruction* It furnishes oppoi- distinct from the fn^t, places pedagogical prin- 
tunity for exorcise in simple and correct ex- ciplea in the foreground Such texts do not 
pression, and it ctinbles the student also Lo endeavor to present chemistry as a science, 
practice the technical language of the chemist, but attempt Minply to use chcmi&try as a 
and so impel cepLibly to acquire some of his means of general education. They have the 
habits of thought. The piepniation of the mr of a laboratory manual, expanded so ns to 
notebook iB still further educative because it convey also a considerable amount of infonna- 
mvohcs analysis of the observations made in tion. The books already lcfcrred to by 
the laboinlory and organization of the ideas MeNair, mid by Perkin and Lean otc typical 
secured from them The operation necessarily examples Perhaps Lho qualities of the two 
calls attention to gaps in the pupil's know!- distinct types of books may be shown best by 
edge, of winch before be tv ns unconscious, and conti a&Ling certain of their features In the 
furnishes Inin with definite objects foi rending former type, forimilir, equations, valenrc, and 
Heading of Huh kind is incomparably more other paraphernalia of the science are ncces- 
prnfitoble limn the? poifunclory reading of trn snrily conspicuous; fiom the latter variety of 
consecutive pages, in which no one thing in book they may bo entncly absent: the former, 
particular is being Bought Most important since itg coil Lents arc arranged to harmonize 
also is the rending aiul ciiLicigm of the results with the way in which the teacher himself was 
by the teacher and the subsequent adjustment trained, can be used more or less successfully 
of the notes by thv pupil by a novice, the Initci requires a more broadly 

Tho acLivily of the teacher during the whole tiaincd, intelligent, and mature teacher. The 
laboratory penod is required, both to make former is used almost universally m the United 

the wink or each student successful medium- States, the latter very frequently in Cheat 

cally, and Lo maintain the whole woik on the Hntain 

plane of an intellectual exercise, Tlio In bora- In point of fact, every one of the cliarac- 
tory work Lo be valuable nuisL be supervised, terislioa of the second, or pedagogical class of 

Just as surely as it must be subsequently tested books, is nn indispensable feature in nil sound 
and applied m the classroom Tho teacher i ns. true Lion in demon Ury chemistry, and should 
should not he distmntcd from teaching by Lho ho a'part of the course whcthci conspicuous 
necessity for giving out apparatus, and nil ai- in the actual textbook or not These clinrac- 
rangcmculH for the work of the class should bo Lcmlica arc not htnlcd explicitly in the sys- 
lnade m advance ^ temntic variety of text, but nic presumably to 

Tctlhools —There are two distinct types bo read by the teacher between the lilies. It 
of elementary textbooks in ohomisLry, and an is to be Toaicd that tho author or the systematic 
analysis of Llioir respective qualities is desir- book presumes far too much on tlio intelligence 
able, Tho first type, in which we can clistin- and experience of the great majority of teachers. 
guHi iwnsub varieties, is that of lho systematic and that in most eases a book of the second 
description, It resembles Lho university text- class could usefully be employed, at least by 
books, anil m many respects is not unlike tho the teaclwr, as a supplement to tho one of the 
larger works of reference. Tho first sub- first class 

variety of this kind of book places tho theory The elaboration of the pedagogical side will 
in the foreground. After tho briefest drscrip- necessarily reflhict the ground that can bo 
tion of the piopcities or one or two gases, Lbe coveied in the systematic point of view, and 
pupil is led as dnectly ns possible to Avogadro's it is appinpriate lo inqunc how far this cn- 
liypatlioHiH, in order that, through the appliea- cronchment may bo pciimtfced. The pupil who 
tion of this hypothesis, he may lie furnished takes chemistry in the secondary school takes 
at the earliest moment and in a strictly logical it either ns parL of nn education to be used 
fashion with tho basis for the development and later in to aching in the lower schools, or as 
application of formulas and equations There- part of a preparation for a college or univer- 
nfter, tile systematic survey or the science is sity course, or, finally, aa part of an education 
completed in the conventional manner. In for business, In business, menLnl training and 
the second subvariety, the study of chemical intelligence count for more than n slight knowl- 

aubstanrofl in a more or less conventional man- edge of individual facts in chemistry In 

nor is placed in the foreground The theory teaching in the lower schools, systematic clicm- 
doea 110 L appear ho early, is not always in jBtry is of little use, whdo scientific habits of 

strictly logical order, and ia introduced at coil- mind are invaluable as a basis for the dcvelop- 

venicnl intervals In both these varieties, lho inent of pedagogical skill Finally, the unl- 

nrrnligament ia that which appeals to tho versity Bhould appreciate inoTc highly mental 
niaUno rhemist, Tho sntisfnetorincss of tlio training than a knowledge of a somewhat 
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larger assemblage of facta, since chemistry 10 
only one of a large number of studies winch 
have an equal claim to form part of the attain¬ 
ments of the fresh man. Without question, 
less mechanical acquisition of systematic chem¬ 
istry and more attention to mental develop¬ 
ment would enable the chemistry of the 
secondary schools better to serve all of the 
purposes for which we may presume it is 
intended, 

Classroom Work — Without subsequent 
treatment, Ilia results of laboratory work 
would remain largely incoherent and mean¬ 
ingless, The discussions in the classroom nrc 
largely for the purpose, first, or establishing 
what were the facts observed. In nddiLion to 
tiuHj tliey solve to lciMill unheeded but sig¬ 
nificant phenomena These exercises are fur¬ 
ther useful 111 exercising the pupils in the 
language of chemistry, and correcting tarots 
in tho use of this language; in tlio correlation 
of the observed facta with the contents of tlin 
hook; and in Integrating the separate facts 
into knowledge. Amongst the special func¬ 
tions of the classroom work aio the develop¬ 
ment of principles from isolated facta, and the 
rationalizing and explaining of the Tacts (ob¬ 
served and read) by the use of other facte and 
by the employment of hypotheses, In con¬ 
nection with this opeiation, the pupil receives 
Eome liftining in the conservative use of tho 
imagination Interest is maintamed by con¬ 
tinual references to, and applications of, every¬ 
day phenomena 

Demonstration experiments are used, in the 
first place, to initiate the pupils into experi¬ 
mental inothads, and Inter for the purpose of 
Allowing experiments additional ho those per¬ 
formed 111 the Inboiatary, particularly fchosa 
which aro too difficult for individual perform¬ 
ance by the pupils. Written exercises arc given, 
bub not bo much for the purpose of tesLing, as 
for the purpose of instruction, Single ques¬ 
tions, susceptible of brief answer, set at the 
beginning of a number of meetings gT the class 
fulfill the purpose better than n similar num¬ 
ber of questions occupying a whole period. 
The pupil loams much from examination oF the 
papers, after they have been marked and 
criticised by the teacher, 

The Teacher . — It ia unfortunate that no 
machinery ia in existence which is devised 
specifically foi the training of the secondary 
school teacher in chemistry* Ho uBimfty ob¬ 
tains his training in the college or university, 
but Lhc courses in such an institution are de¬ 
vised primarily for the training of the profes¬ 
sional chemist, or rather of the mere analyst 
Even if the training has been in the highest 
degree scientific and to tho smallest extent- 
mechanical — a condition which seldom exists 
— the chemical facts dealt with are limited in 
their langc The teacher in training should 
have np extensive, thorough, and eminently 
modern course in general chemistry I 11 ad¬ 


dition, ho requires, wlmt no comae in analysis 
ever gives, much more knowledge of the ordi¬ 
nary facia of the science and borne acquaint¬ 
ance with Us history lie needs also a greater 
knowledge of theoretical and physical chcinis- 
try obtained by rending and pincLicnl work, 
more ability to handle the literatim* of the 
subject, and a firmer grasp of the ramifications 
of the science in industry, agriculture, geology, 
physiology, and hygiene 

reflcJiiufl / 101 L' fo Midp —The fitudetot of a 
foreign language known by experience some¬ 
thing of how to study a foioign langungc before 
he begins the new comae, As a iiilc, the alu- 
dcnl of chemistry has no idea ill all how Lo 
study the science, niul wastes a great umount 
of Lime without making correspond!up nrogiess, 
A feaLuie of chemistry teaching which should 
never he omitted, theieforc, is the repeated 
instruction of the class in regard to how Lo 
study the assigned b lesson, Anothei feature 
closely related to this is limb of insisting upon 
continual icpnlilion of fundamental ideas and 
facts In language work, a piodigioua amount 
of repetition is inevitable, yet never too great 
for the purpose of thorough innately In 
science, the hook usually makes each statement 
but once, and the lcpclition and interweaving 
at every oppoiluiuly nrc left to the initiative 
of the teacher. 

Illvstmtxom —Another important feature 
is the continual reference to illustrations Trom 
practical life. ALLcjUioii .should frequently ho 
called to the occurrences and uses of various 
chemical substance? and phenomena. Ii ia 
possible lo leach geometry or algebra ns if lb 
were puiely an artificial discipline, It is diffi¬ 
cult to see how n subject like chemistry, with 
its innumciable bearings 011 natural occui lcnccs, 
its close connection with almost all industries, 
and iLs vast com mei rial importance, could ho 
treated in an cqunllv barren fashion, Yet llua 
marvel is too frequently realized- Similarly, 
correlation of the chemistry with Lho pirvimia 
knowledge of the pupil and with all the sciences 
included in bile emiiculuin is a pedagogical 
obligation which must be sciumiloiiflly fulfilled, 
especially in the secondary school 

Arithmetical Fioblemn —The solving of 
numerous arithmetical pi obtains is an exercise 
too much neglected. No amount of mere ex¬ 
planation can confci a mastery of the meaning 
and use of equation b that Is anything like as 
definite dt complete ns that which is given by 
the working of aucli problems 

Physical Chemistry, — Many teachers in¬ 
quire whether modern physical chemistry 
should bo taught in the high Bcliool. All 
chemistry is studied through physical means 
of observation, bub only those physical proper¬ 
ties which aic actually used in the laboratory 
can profitably be discussed in detail, While 
the more clabornto physical methods cannot 
themselves bo profitably discussed, tho general 
conclusions may of Lon bo utilized. Certainly 



the teacher on glib to bo familiar with modern 
views, not uecchuiu'ily that ho may communi¬ 
cate them Lo Iur pupilu, but that they mny 
influence his viewpoint and so gunrd him 
ngainsl inculcating ideas now known to be 
erroneous 

(luahtalivc Analysis — A similar qucsLion 
aria's in regard to qualitative analysis In 
(juahtative analysis a beauLifLilly logical ar¬ 
rangement of cm? Linn physical and chemical 
fuels lias been devised, and the study of Lhis 
«yabem is undoubtedly educative The facts, 
however, winch mu utilized, piuticulnvly the 
fuels ill regard to solubility and insolubility, 
arc in Lhc m helves mini Lures ling and infertile, 
If this system, which lma been devised for 
purely mvestigulive and eoimnercial purposes, 
has good pedagogical qualities also, a similar 
system should lie devised for pedagogical pur¬ 
poses and applied Lo lliosc facts of gicator 
general impel lance which are alone Worthy of 
the utLeu lion of the pupil in the elementary 
course, 

Gena at Feature ? — Among the pioblema 
which teiielicra of diemisLiy, when they meet, 
mo prone to discuss in, What aro Llm “ essen¬ 
tials of elementary chemistiy ” 7 Humetimea 
tins inucli-souglit entiLy is designated the 
" mi nil mini content ” of an elementary course 
Tlie response to the lenl need which underlies 
this question is sought in llus wrong dnecLion. 
Usually a syllabus, containing the names of a 
number of chemical substances, Lho LiLles of 
RCYCiul chemical laws ami chemical theories, 
with a vciy few comments, is all that is offered 
in answer Lo Llu» demand Such a catalogue 
does nut really answer Lhe question at nil 
For example, hi online may appear in the list 
of demonL h, but Lho question hlill lcmains 
whether this item in the rcquinmiimt is satisfied 
if the element bromine is simply named by 
the teacher us one of the members of the halo¬ 
gen family Another teacher mav fed tlmt it 
is expected that this element will be studied 
in as nun'll detail us is chlorine Or, again, 
thermochemistry may bo specified, but Lho 
wnlci of the syllabus may not have intended 
any detailed discussion of this subject, but hava 
Hi in eil simply to indicate that, at some sLngo, 
attention .should be called to the fact that, in 
cerLain chemical actions, heat is evolved. 
Even when the syllabus has been expanded 
to the sue of a textbook, as has aimuly been 
done by a very huge number or authors, the 
problem scorns hlil! Lo remain Evidently the 
problem refers, nl least in part, to something 
which is not contained even in tho textbook, 
and must be sought between the lines and in 
the methods m which the subject is handled 
in the classroom, A list of topics tells little, 
unless we can, in Rome way, define the aima 
which arc to be kept in view in Lhc instruction 
and describe Lhc viewpoint of the tcacliei who 
handles the limiter outlined in the syllabus, 
Home attempt must, Ihcicforc, now be mndu 
von, i — 2 Q 


to define, along these lines, the modes of hand¬ 
ling the content 

The, Amis lo he Kept m View in Teaching 
Elementary Chemistry — One aim, clearly, 
should be to utilize the previous knowledge of 
the pupil A little consideration will show 
that a good deal is involved in this statement. 
We assume that the pupil ns he comes to us 
has thoroughly mastered arithmetic and can 
employ at without further instruction, We 
assume that, in the fitudy of mathematics, 
language, and history, he has learned to look 
for the main facts by the processes of observa¬ 
tion, l(‘petition, ahd compniison, We arc con¬ 
vinced that the pupil liaa learned to avoid 
speculation. We assume that ho knows how 
mnciplca or laws arc formulated, and how 
ftwa and hypotheses arc to be used. It is true 
tlmt thebe terms may not have been employed 
in the study of language, but the conceptions 
and pi oc esses unci or lying them, we judge, must 
be tlioiouglily familiar. In other words, we 
assume the pupil's familiarity with scientific 
method, 

In addition to this, in many instances we 
have a right to assume tlmt the pupil has 
studied physics and knows a good deal about 
the science Too often, howevci, we assume 
fitill fiulhei that lie Will be nble spontane¬ 
ously to Qpply Ins arithmetic, hia knowledge 
of scientific method, and Ins acquisitions m 
physics to the sLucly of chemistry It 
w only gindwilly that we lenli/e that the 
habits of mind we arc assuming, if they exist, 
arc permanently attached to Lhc hubjcct in 
connection with which they were acquired, and 
Hint ns a matter of fact there in not the slightest 
tendency Lo apply them to the new subject 
The ability Lo tnke nn idea from its accustomed 
Bunounclmgs and apply it in an entirely new 
leliilion is, aflei all, one of the charncLciisLics 
of genius, and Lo assume that the high school 
pupil will exhibit any such characteristic, in 
however small a degree, is undoubtedly assum¬ 
ing too much. The teacher of chemistry must 
do practically the whole or this work over 
again The scientific method, as it may exist 
loosely in the mind of the pupil when lie is 
studying language or history, must be de¬ 
veloped, crystallized, and used, until its con¬ 
scious application in chemistry becomes spon¬ 
taneous. The study of chemical phenomena, 
by noting particular occurrences and inter¬ 
preting them in accordance with physical prin¬ 
ciples, must ho carried out almost wiLh the 
same care that would be necessary if physics 
never had been studied before It must be 
lcmembercd that many of the parts of physics 
used in chemistry receive little attention in 
the comae on physics and me in themselves 
difficult — tho ideas in connection, for ex¬ 
ample, with vaporization mid condensation. 
The conceptions by means of which wo dis¬ 
tinguish between the decomposition of a molten 
imbalance and more boiling arc not acquired 
G03 
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lMp .i in P lyaiC8, Then, too, tlie phyaica to be rartJK'fl, but only an aim to he kept m 
JoEicnl l v US - JS J1 °t presented in Lhc oanie view; a direction fit which to strive; a eel of 
IV hiin™ M n l tJl ° textbook on physic,! guide] mats anggeating the better way, a 

have in /in' 3 f} el rr tlJr ? 1 Jn ^pccted \y t and series 0/ touchstones for testing the npnro- 

stcnrl A ueiiiijicu hpfoic they can be under- prmtono.ss of every woirl, jifJfltftl or spoken, 
hna rrrn.u 11 ? f OJ 1 , /Mt‘to nmntny of physics with wflic/i the pupif comes in contact during 
bC ftc n mI ,htnn P Llic work Ins yrar of chomWy. 
cent dn'Jrf'J vroik is to bo of an Jiilcllr- r i 7 ie program outliucfl h hr from light, ami 
to the .1 \ CI1[llertl phenomena talk carrying it out may JijijjI the ground covered, 

n oollormi.i V r 1 , £>f physics, Olid as uiriinuieel by tin? number of /nets of Ayatem- 

Ji/i 5 ° r B ° , ^ 11H such ntic chemistry which can be included, hid it 

CiumoMinJiT 1 * iP /J ! coiiijws in phywrj? ^rjnphiiai/r.Hthe/uiidflinentfllllwngfl, Whatever 

clieinii'/i) ctr ? 0 m 0 [ c ' 3a indispensable in else is omitted, ive intuit not omit lima* things 

7 )cciibv ^ cri <lrit Juno tic, es- ivldci nione make the study 0/ cliMiiiAlry a 

to bo fonfriVinir ]) . r 0 JJ< l 1 ^ nH deliberately rational ewroise. The study of chemical 

although iUn 11 c l ftSJ 3 Jfl chcmmtiy, because, pljcnomcfiA ns combing cliic/Jy m lhc mlcr- 
cation fn 9 i ft - lc lfll with lla npph- prctation of physical obyen’Jitjmia in fumln- 

JiQiiniiia&nri ^ 1C V mc completely mental; and, in cuffing our eoursn to Jit LJ10 

calstihisbntw™ G \ as ^°^ r lo ft Pply it to chemi- lime, we can no itiaix 1 reduce, iviUi reason, the 
fore of Hip 1 ^ very large proportion, there- attention given to physics than, in building n 
olnjniistiv mn™! c . ^ of the comae in Ji d use, we can tfavc expense by icAvhig out the 


ealbirn.i.f 1 1J1 1 1 of physics, and an ninumieel by tlie number o\ 

q \u n /ir^inl 1 } 0 ^! 01 K ° , ^ 11S l a,, KWftjps, such ntic chemistry which can be 
muni it, I! ? iP™ couixt} in phywrj? L'mpJmai/e.H flic furidnfneiiial ih; 


lore, ol tv lr r -"-o- jyxi’VM wicm;- illluuliuji ^hu#i tv [wynna 

elmniRfi-v C( ? uttm< ' ?' ^ lQ eourse in Jirmse, we can nave expense by/caving ol; 

pIiMipV ttnS , m ..etiuWiiK oritlmictic, foundation, 
npiiiica/inn i ecil!ll *' l * lc ^'oLliod in their The Viewpoint — Tlio wlinlo olTrct of IJic 
la “ S,Li^ , inaLiuctioii iy ho dojtroyo.l if .1 l« printed 

strictlv dnmi,n,ii ^ nVc ^ ,c 11,0,0 ffcim ft faulty vfow|»int. The most iniporfanr. 

Volvo? amnntr !i i lG ? 0lll ‘ 30 ; Tins in- clmroctmitic of Hie viewpoint is dial; it aboiilrl 
(1) The tcc/mi ^ 10 /^Offing iirjiw: be o^jiLTimontid. Tiio (’VjicJ’imcnlnl Hioininil 

montatiaii rov^nti °* V ljmTatua antl dilTmciica betivccfi ovygrn mid c/ouo n nol 

hnjflf h« , 1 /if/imh + ie c *i )G,!1JCJ5 i bicbi, uliicli that the Inriniila of the one i/? Oj, ami cf Lhc 
shnuJfl hiclrr^ Lr° mai1 ^ n ( or tQ0 fciv - anil other Os, hut tfiat the kttcr js nwre acini', 

toi'ijihq ns Po-^iblcj faindffli mti- nml oxidto Hilvei, fur CAai/ipJe, while Lhc 

namenV P^occsscfj, and familiar jjIio- former doog not. The etpmmojjt/il rriifeon for 

Piotatjoii or riuct, P J ,i - A,1[ i render- HTJlJug the formula of hydiogen J? noi 
met? and iiiflv ![J l!5a ^ l0aa f which sum up Lho that IJicro aic two ftioms in this iiinleciih?, 

cant, ( 4 ) i't lp rJlp w memorjibJe anrl sigmh- but Hint a piyon volume of hytlfogwi cwd/iins 

capbu'n|j. ff - ^J^^^cseg, and their uhl 1 in twice aa much of the (demerit as the* an crju/d 

ninl in fiiin^JiinJ C ■ i rt ? fl , 0 ^ ^ scienco volume of itjrdi ngnn cliloiide. Tin; cun cut 

bolmvjoj' /ft) Th U inllc JJ )IC ‘' ft ^ l on of chctn&cul alateincnts of definitions and Jawa /ire usually 
pciicuce to nfimi« daily cic- mixed — some tbeOretiraJ mid others expm- 

mcicifi/ riropnskfaa^ 0 ! 1 ! 8111aJ1( l to com- mental, All the liuvs or dcdrri/Lions that are 

learned V 9ft , n , l 3 , rt> / ll,ct ^ of that i« given should be based on cxpuiimcnlri fuels 
be /iTViiinjinJ nil i KI . ^defeat may ahvavo and shoulif be finally stated in mipcruiipnUl 

By , terms. Valency, for ewnjAt, is an ptprrh 

be distorted ' the course ib not to mental fact, and noc fho thcorcticnJ Jiiiiller 

pi^paratorv 1 iilnuL* 111 ^ afioeend, by college that the coin iron dcfiiubon ivould lead us to 
course I, h W ,° St lho eujiposo, 

study of to .l >rc Boration Jar the Another qliottudnisfio of the viewpoint ia 

pic-nro/[\ 5 Qj 0 r irt / r/ or cn fi j nccj'i]ig —ji w J)0 t that it ahcnild he mtional, rather tlmn dog- 
for hfo, k ’ flole object is prcpmntion mntic For example, when simjdy tohl Hud 
The test of RI) ^ bd * , ,, . , inn tier la a combination of atom? which jnm 

bile ia not vrhni ,n /oljpwmg such an out- to form moloeulcs, uie rmiuraliy aippubu that 
bints Imve h ecn tJC . fll , J,Gts or how m/iny this fact- will explain nil the circumsLancefi 


mental fact, and not the theoretical milder 
that the coin iron dcfiwbon would lead us to 
suppose, 

Another qliaractnisfio of the viewpoint m 
tliat it ahcnild he mtioiml, rather tlmn dog¬ 
matic For example, when «imply told Unit 
matter la a combination of atom? wlilrji jnm 
to form moleeulcs, uie imiuraliy aippohn that 
this fact will explain all the cirrumst/incefi 


Imvs can )>o rf»pi5f? UnC M # nor ^ lc ^bcr the conurcled with combmntion and wo may Alale 
Hicarica oxonim^nu [ \ 1 * 1 r JIC ? ,,,ac ^ or lho dogmalicnlly in oiifb juuticular iiu/tamie Uiit Jl 
hcijiutos uni Jl ] l iLih V J jJV!^ , ,thn the pupil does so, IVheii, however, ive ie/irn that lhc 

he, m Jioivovm. ohemienJIy. Can atomic theory was autgested or/giriallj^ by 

ever nnnoit Jj m ii H * . Wll y jinjl witliinwhat- Dnitiin to explain tin; independent beJmvim 
I’atiomil fftsiuoii? W I 11 ? «ny»vlp^ ni a oi gnucu wJion mixed, ami was Inter applied In 
facts, cudd j ]Q su^n i n™ iioflosanry account foi l|ip fnct ihut each chewica/ f/cment 
ft mnturo of fivdSL ? 111 ,f ! cl l0 , f * ^ srpumlmg usoa nn ijidivnlnal combining weight, by ivliirlj 
of hydrogen 'jifri ,U1C Crtr ^ on . jIioxicId. or the proporLionn of it m all form? of comhiii/i- 
c lincd to BfL v t J lm+l r, n01 !/^ c ^ IQ ^ In- tion win be necurahdy expressed, and HiaL 

m the boDlr? C0U ^ 110 Hie answer uulil lceonlly little moic than IIjk Amoiuif i»f 

This shetch is ■, , r use could Jogiwilly he made of the fllonuc 

mQfll It IS II nh II irnnl f-Linhrur ui innMniii n It A mi a/.■>«/ ii.j fWllfO 


ft ia not a goal 


tlie pvoporLioiiH ol it m ail /arm? oi coninjiin- 
tion win be nccuratrlv expressed, and JhwL 
until lceoiHly litllo moic than tills Amoiuif of 
use could logically be made of the nlomJC 
theory in inorganie ciiemiatry we sco i\t once 
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, nrn nmiiy things in explaining 
that. l , , CIL t i^ 0 i y niiiy nut bo used It does 
11,H l ! 1 °'LSim Llio tendoncy to com- 


wlucJi HUH ^"explain Llm tendency to < 
not V}o^ ' or tl 10 way in winch the sub- 

bine W | 1C1 | combined, ur the new 

htanccfj coin C0inp0UIM i funned, ur, in fact, 
piopciticH ot only tile quantities or each 

anylliinp ‘‘^ JI u i “* °| V cd m tU change The 
hind of I "' a . L , | ltt , , 10 experimental npplica- 
l,ypoll ,, ' , a ; l ' L r’ , ultl l tioinhiiiiiig pioiiorlions 
1,0,1 lit' 1, W«> "In'dfl no light on any fuels 
“T ' In l« of combining propoi lions, 
nllici . l i“ Lv ‘ irs indeed, hIiow, or come very 
Jlccent die ' ’ Umt , m iLler is really eom- 
, ]0ar to show K; nt , molecules (boo Piofesaor 
posed »f ' |.1 r[ ., H S hut, unless Lhe opening 
llulherforils L] cxpeiiinental study 

'^“‘’honc - subsUnees, there would be no 

teud rvay of iuLlodUOUg atoms and molecules 

n t Lius H l »Re. rixe our conclusions under 

Wo The viewpoint os follows' (1) Oli- 

thc bead of M l b|l ‘| I0wn consistently to bo 
scrvation xf ^ „ flic t a , none being obtained 
tlio sole * * UI “ 0 | the interpretation of laws, 
by s|)CCU | aliol , I ')> jimental, bternl terms 

or 0 L' C 'hc «acd m s?iting i all facts . (3) Ily- 
“ l0 , L r„, to be used only in explaining “nd 
ichitinir facts, and 'mo to be eliminated from 
the final llio point of view is not 

Needless to [u thB but 

ffoimd uiiR (lin ! : s t(j be used by the teacher 
somethiiiR tb> ‘ vlcw , )0 inL and cuncet it 
To mulLer foi we me not even ron- 

,B “ t ; ; a viewpoint until U sud- 

sciojis tl 111 wi B impmtaut pai ticiilm 

(leiily sl lf,s nl ,mt gradually realize ami adjust 
Tbc f 1 ' 1 ' cl,l T," !,hiL h The viewpoint is some- 
liis off' 1 V 'V, muhlo direelly from boohs, for 
L|,mg Ml ol 'i?' „cd implicitly, and not ex¬ 
it '? 1 J r ho1 | I1 its^iletails it is an individuul pos- 
plicilly I cl ,pmisl We ean observe rtj 
session ol ta n imagining the viewpoint 

i "" ,nlU : l “. ,, «■ A emirsc in chemistry 

toh r. n rt K H vrewpoint would cvl- 
nbsoUileiy ' v 'V‘,j' lluc Livc clmos. 
tic idly b° a Tjjuvcml!/ Elementary Che mis- 

ThC AlXul u the Unite.1 Stales tl.e anus 
7 ' 0 i and university courses are 

<•[ lh, J neal, this is due, in all probability, 
almost i'l “I"' > ., aminimoiis and conkcinun 
not. ho m“« h 1 10 eomses should bo identical, 
tlnciHJon Lhat , t i ie tenchns arc trained in 
as to lhe * tench most ensdy what 

the tauclit Ill tdieury, the 

they lliani&elycs , . chlTeicnt The nature 

two courses iniB oolllh0 fl houl»l depend 

„f the Hceondaijscl| [!unh idei nlioim; 

solely o" I'C'I d.oh ' ■ ily course is largely 
•lie nuLu-t; % "ho rant that many of the 
pn th'lermiiu d W ““ ; ly | )CC()m u leaeheia of 
graduates of Iho “J cinn or engiuecrnig 
, hem ibLi'Y O' RO thu elementary 

4its,b,.— 


courses in chemistry, or by courses in. physinl- 
°Ry» physiological chemistry, geology, and other 
sciences, or by uniting of both kinds, in all of 
which it will be assumed that the student haa 
a knowledge of chemistry of the conventional 
description A comsc which lias for iLs mmu 
purpose mental fciainiiig will not suffice to fib 
the student for the study of physiology or 
analysis, The university course ia thcicforo a 
pre-professional course, The university course 
involves education in chemistry, while tlie pm- 
pci.se of the high school comae has been simply 
education through chcmistiy. The high school 
course may be uclmiinblc without being con¬ 
ventional, The university couisc has no such 
option 

Quo of the most pressing unBctLlcd problems 
is flic proper articulation of high school with 
college chemistry, The pupil who has studied 
chemistry in the secondary school — when* 
should he be placed d he continues the study 
in the university? lie is not propnred to take 
up analysis until aflcT ho receives fuithci in¬ 
struction in gencial chemistry, given in a modem 
way It is certainly unjust to the instructoi 
in llio uni vers iLy, to Lhe pupil himself, and to 
the pluvious ui&tinctor, to put the pupil in the 
eainc class with beginners Only Lwo solutions 
arc possible one is to give in the university 
an exact equivalent of tlio high school oouise, 
followed by a supplementary course in prepara¬ 
tion for more advanced work. The other is to 
have two distinct courses, one foi beginners 
and the oLhci open Lo those who lmvc studied 
the kuicncc foi a year in the high Bchool Noth 
of thciio methods me in successful operation m 
the few institutions in which they have been 
tried 

Move Advanced Courses zn Chemistry — 
The subtil vision of Llio science of ahomihtry for 
the puipoHo of instillation is Lolcrnbly unifoim 
in all institutions Elementary gcncial chemis¬ 
try is Tollowcd by qualitative and then by quan¬ 
titative analysis As taught in the modern 
way, these coiusca do not deal simply with 
loutino methods, which nughL almost a^ suc¬ 
cessfully he imparled to n youth witlioul ]irc- 
vious education. They aim Lo devclup the 
pupil's knowledge of the science in the broader 
sense, and to prepare linn, not for the routine 
work of the analyst, buL for intelligent work 
in scientific chemistry, liulusLiial chemistry, or 
chemical engineering 

Tho compounds of carbon, on account of 
their number and lather unusual inodes of 
behavior, arc generally taught in a separate 
courso known as organic chemistry, The 
special physical methods which have recently 
been introduced for the ascertainment oT fncLs 
and foi the elucidation of chemical phenomena 
arc practiced, and their applications arc de¬ 
scribed, in special courses in physical chemi&liy, 
Finally, in certain instances an attempt has 
been made to realize in the laboratory to some 
oxlonfc Ilia conditions of manufacturing chcmis- 
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try, In such a course, the pupil handles 
larger masses of material, consideia the cost 
of the original substances, the expense of each 
operation, and the yield. Ho considcis also 
the purposes for which the product la employed 
in commeiec, and testa its quality by quanti¬ 
tative methods in ordei to learn from practical 
experience what kind and amount of impuri¬ 
ties flic permissible in each instance, A course 
of this kind is not in any sense a silks tiluto 
for practical experience in a chemical industry, 
but may plausibly be supposed to diminish the 
awkwardness of the man of academic training 
when he suddenly assumes the position of 
chemist in a factory, A S 
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CHESTERFIELD, LORD. — Philip Danner 
Stanhope, fourth Kail of Chesterfield, was bom 
in London, Kept 22, 1094, Neglected by his 
fathci, the Lbn tL Earl, ho was educated under 
the duoction of Ins lnatcnifll grand mother, Die 
Marchioness of Halifax lie had mnsLerod 
French at 18 with the md of a foreign luLor, 
and in 1714 he left Cambridge after a ycai's 
stay, convinced that " the classics contained 
everything that was oil her neccssaiy, u&cful, 
or ornamental to men" lie was soon dis¬ 
abused of this notion by a lour in Flanders, 
where lie was mtioduccd to the beat society, 
and learned the aits of Lhc polite world Re¬ 
called to England at the death of Queen Anne, 
lie was appointed m 1715 gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber to the Prince or Wnle.s In the tame 
year lie made his first speech m the llouac 
of Commons, For some years Ins political 
activity was restricted by tho Piiclion between 
the Prince and Lhc King He employed his 
leisure pretLy gayly in company with the 
best wits of the day, made friends of Add-on, 
Pope, Arbuthnat, and Swift, am! judiciously 
courted the Prince's mistress On his father's 
death in 1720 lie took his sent in the House 
of Lords, and soon alior Llie accession of George 
II lie was appointed ambassador at The Hague 
During tins period he burned a gallant alliance 
with a Mile clu Bouehet, who in 1732 pre- 
sen ted him with a naLurnl son In 1733, for 
the sake of money and influence, he mai l led 
Melusnia von del Sehulenburg, natural daugh¬ 
ter of George I. In the Haute of Lards he 
distinguished lnmself hy a ImUirmt opposition 
to the government of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
his part wns consideiablc in the downfall of 
that minister in 1742 Aside from Ins various 
lmpoitant diplomatic missions, his most con¬ 
spicuous political services weic performed as 
Viceroy in Iieland in 1745, and as Secretary 
of State from 1740 to 1748 lie i (feigned in 
1748, nnd to his death in 177.3 remained m 
practical retirement fioin public Ufe. Poor¬ 
ness fhovo him main and more upon his own 
resources He spent Inn hist 25 yeiu.s largely 
in reading and writing and in attending lei lhc 
education of lus natural son and lus godson, 
who inherited his title. 

The principal materials for the study of his 
ideas on education arc thr lcttom to Ins fjon, 
first published in 1774 by tho son's widow, 
the letters to his godson, of which the first 
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complete <m1 1 Licm appeared in 181)0, mid tile 
liiltoiH Lu Llie futlii'i of Iih godson, A 0, Stan¬ 
hope, winch wcio published in 1817, U should 
be constantly home in mind ilinl none! or thenci 
lcLLcrn were intended Lo lonuh the public. 

As an cdueutoi, ClicsLerlicld is not n pio]tli«l f 
bub a represent alive; Iih lmpoi limnj L-oiisisla 
in the fullness uiid pii'cnion \\ iL1 1 which lie 
expresses lliu llnllieizcd ehcciieiHin of llm 
ciglili'ciilh eeiilmy Lord, linguist, diploniul, 
indU of lelieiH, man of fashion, ucijiiuinlcd 
lvdli the iikisL eminent Englishmen mid Eieneh- 
men id Hum guiienitiuiH, he was nriliiips 
us adcuiinlcly uunldied Lo formulate llie rdu- 
ciLlional ideal of llm ugu »h Reynold* Lo formu- 
lute iLh ideals m arl, JoIiumuu in literature, 
or Hurko m polities Every one agrees Limb 
ho endiineed some of llm vice* of bin lime; 
it is -sLill mrc-miy lo iusHL Llnil lie also 
embraced must of its x blues The popular 
cotic( 1 ])Lioii of Inin ns merely the miialer of an 
exigent eLiqucLtu mid a been Lions henit—llm 
morals of il courtesan and the manners of a 
dancing muster— ridiculously dislniLs llm 
facts, lie lias been lieucly alLnekcd foi bin 
dirtsiinulalitin; lie bus HiifTered chiefly for bis 
candor. Furlherinmu, Ihh use of Llm peda¬ 
gogical nit of varied iepelilion p bin Imbil of 
attending to but one Hung nl a lime, and Ids 
power of making llie inaller in baud seem for 
llie moment pm amount, lay him open to Llm 
cuiicaluiisU He advocates ihe nitlliviUion of 
the graces with .sueh reiLarnled einphnsiH Hint 
one Lcinporanly foigels how frequently and 
emphatically lie pleads foi wisdom and virtue. 
When Im urges nlleiiliim lo llie elussics, he 
seems lo Im all for tin* ancients; when he hcLh 
forth llm claims of living HleniLurci and 1 nn- 
guages, he seems Lo Im all for Urn moderns. 
Foi a dozen yean henries, " Approfonthmt; go 
to tlm bolLom of things 1 ', when bin huh visit* 
Paris, lie declares that external finiHli is every¬ 
thing The exaggeration is pedagogical, Limed 
to Hie boy’s development, carefully adjusted 
to his paiLieuliir needs, and confusing or in¬ 
consistent only lo the inaLlenlive ]n bin 
miiuiLe regard for deLml, (‘hestcilield lmnscir 
never loses sight rif lc taut cmcmhlc. One may 
dip i iiIn (lie letters here and there, and conclude 
with Walpole and Johnson llial Lins gienL mini 
whs hnL a in iker of hum mot; i, a pinfligute lmd 
uuimig wits, I mi L in prison of nilcUigoiiee can 
read them Llirougli wiLhoiib being impiesscd 
by Llm enmpichcnsivcncHs, llie nIn 

unity, mii^s, mid eoherenns of llie writer's 
thought He lias, imiml, iih be oflen declares, 
aLLempled In give bis huh llie heat eduuiljmi 
of any man in England Ifn lias Ibis vasl su- 
pciioiilY over miLhv subsequent ediiealnrs, 
that he Knows cxucilv' wlmL lie wauls, IIIn h 
not llm iole of n Philo or u I(oiish>imi; he lias 
no Kcnmiialing or visionary ideas, nn revolu¬ 
tionary dreams Like llm niiijmilv of his 
great English cmileinpoi anes, lie accepts llm 
imiverdo—that is Lu say, polite London —and 


makes the most of it Ilia educational ideal is 
uni an experimental theory; it ia entirely what 
he rmrtlii \\n the beat practice of his time 
reduced to pnnciplcs and eoirectecl by the ex¬ 
perience of a urn,sloe of tlm arts of life 
(:h ester hold's ayalcm, as distinguished fiom 
that or Ilousseau and his followers, rests upon 
an unshaken belief in civilian Lion and a pro- 
luuml distrust of undisciplined human nature 
Um primaly concern is the trumlnlion of ninn 
lu gentleman 1'ioin Ln Bruyorc, Pascal, and 
J-a lloelicfuumild, from iuteiceurMJ with so¬ 
ciety, flu in looking keenly into Ins own lieart, 
he lias eomo Lo believe that natuial man is i 
vain, vicuniH. and hdf-inLcresLcd animal. Hence 
1m is no individualist finch maxims as “ Bo 
natural," 11 Trust thyself/’ » To Lhinc own self 
be tine, epitomize a ducLnne antipodal to Ins. 
I 1 oi him not the individual man buL the most 
cultivated Kociety is Lhc measure of ali things 
If be urges confunnily, it ia not from hypo- 
criLieid Horvibtv; it ia from real humility, 
genuine fmtli in lhc usages established by tlic 
inujoiiLy of Hu- xvell bred. Hcncc the first 
'lep in moral education ia the rcpicssion of 
egotism, passion, instinctive impulses The 
burden of Ins unmael of dissimulation is Lius 
Never talk oT yourself, do not give xvay lo fils 
of temper; auppresH feelings of boredom, su- 
nenoiiLy. and personal antipathy. In shoit, 
keep wiLlun door Llicise vicca which every man 
ouglit, so far as in pa^iblc, to cxlirpato If, 
on the oLlier hand, lie makes little diicct 
utloiripL lo nillivftln the heart, it is perhaps 
bocause lie uneoji.sciouflly anticipates the modem 
theory of the emotions — make the right mo¬ 
tions and the cmoLioiiH will bo right, or will 
Lontl Lu be right At any rale, Cbcsteifield is 
certain that Llie external behnvior is wiLhin 
the contiol of Lhc reasonable will; it is no 
narL of his scheme lo rccninirieiid llie impossi- 
lilc, and lie may dcvoLe himself Lo behavior 
bemuse lie believes with Arnold lhaL conduct 
is the eunlrollablo Lbioc fourLhs of life, In- 
direalv, he does piovidc for Llie cullivntion of 
llie IteurL Llnmigb iniitntion of models With 
indrfiitigahlc pains he ponds out those x\hom 
hn regards us the mas tom of mamicis ami 
nimalH, and entreats his pupil lo sit nL Llicir 
feeL, Lo lie true not Lo llie xilum of Llie ino- 
inenl, but In llie expeiienco oT the best men 
of bis own mid aneieiiL Limes, lo livo aa ever 
in Llie sight of Aristotle, Ciecio, Horace, 
Moli^re, Ilanne, Addison, Sxxifl, nnd Boling' 
broke So far ns lit! midoistands Llie elns&ical 
Hpiril, lu‘ aspires In he elas^ieal, The enLiic 
Lrudcney of his mind is toward a lnlinnnl but 
idiuost ini|iiissicmed rouserx alinn oT those 
tilings which nmrk Ilian's progress from rus- 
liciLv, b/iibaiisin. and animalism to urbanity, 
militYi nrnl the life, of ipnson 

lie determines Llm content of education with 
Nlrirt rngaid to Us immediate objects, namely. 
In prepare a man to mou! with case in good 
Rncioly, and to participate with success in 
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public life. Ilcnce nil apparent paradox: iLa 
substance is that of n very hbcial culture, 
while ita spirit seems intensely utilitarian, It 
aims to provide Tor tlio whole nature of innii 
aa a moral, intellectual, political, and eocial 
being; but it suboidi nates the ticurcli for truth 
to the pursuit of culture, and culture n\ turn 
to success. The external measures of success 
arc. the power to please, dependent on per¬ 
sonal chnim, the power to cvact esteem, do 
pendent on character; the powci to excite 
ndinbatiau, dependent au abi/itiea. Though 
friendly to pleasure, Chesterfield in too 
thoroughly ambitious to propose pleasure as 
the ultimate end. Dub though femininely 
sensitive! to opinion and greedy for applause, 
he, at least, despises the woild too much to 
find tho ultimate sanction of effort m political 
or social power* Tho solution of the paradox 
is this 1 liH internal measure of success is full 
sclf-rcalizalion under the laws imposed by 
1 cason, and the consent of tho well In eel lie 
approaches the notion of art foi nit's snkoj it 
is not life (licit he loves, but the art of life, tho 
mQstoiy or its technique. In the mam features, 
Ida plan was molded on his own career, though 
ho lias much in common with tho ideas of 
Locke, and, indeed, with the nilotocratic train¬ 
ing of two hundred years. 

Ills utterances on religion, perhaps more 
than on any other topic, were influenced 
by the Age of Henson To his godson he 
avows belief in cowwiemie and in Clod ns the 
supreme being, lie significantly ciLen VoUairo 
in support of Lhc mercy and justice of find, 
on subsidiary points lie is not much more or 
less explicit than Locke. To his non lie com¬ 
mends Lhc observance of religious forma as duo 
to society, and a tentative faiLh in religion us 
collatcTfil ^county He U doubtful whether 
philosophers should permit themselves to shako 
the social edifice by open dcclaintion of skep¬ 
ticism, and ho expresses unequivocal detesta¬ 
tion for piofes.scd atheists Ilia son's leligiuua 
tinining, however, he entrusts to a clergyman, 
for lie is invincibly opposed to giving instruc¬ 
tion except upon positive knowledge His 
deeper conviction on this malter nmy bo sug¬ 
gested by the following sentence H Neneca 
says, very prettily, that one should ask noth¬ 
ing of God, but what one should be willing 
that men should know, nor of men, but what 
one should be willing that God should know; 
I advise you to say or do nothing at Paris, but 
what you would he willing that I should 
know." In other words, Chest afield under¬ 
takes to he the voice of good society, which 
for linn is the supreme authority, if not Lho 
Vicitr of God 

On moral questions he speaks forcibly, ex¬ 
plicitly, and foi the most part—contrary lu 
popular opinion — soundly, " For God's mike," 
lie exclaims, “ be scrupulously jealous of tha 
purity of your moral character, keep it im¬ 
maculate, unblemished, unsullied" In the 


society which he represent, the enidinal poiuLa 
of moral elm racier me justice, benevolence 
trustworthiness, vet ucily / temperance, and 
self-control, oil these points he is inflexible 
Hm duly execrated altitude toward sexual 
inornliLy he (low not himself attempt wholly 
to justify, he maintains inoicly that decently 
conducted liaisons do not m Inn world damage 
a nmn'b reputation; niu\ horn his own experi¬ 
ence ho believes UmL they nmy hr t’xlietnely 
useful. In Llits opinion it needs Lo be said 
that he in iwi tiu innovator; he is an eight¬ 
een Ui-ccutuiy jikliorlLor of an anrionl nrifeto- 
cratie Uadilkin of winch physical chart iLy \wi,s 
noL a purl. The license* of the aristocratic 
code were veiled in tho sixteenth century under 
the name of chivalry, and m lho seventeenth 
cdiLuiy under the nnnio of gallantly; in Lhc 
eighteenth ecu Lucy, they became cynical aiul, 
theicforc, shocking Hut it w an rather the 
upmt than the facts that hnri ehnngtil, Ojj- 
probriuin aLLuchcs Lo Cherter/idd'H code, not 
00 much because it pci mils ah breftUhc it tries 
to mlionnlirr, reaLncL, and utilize vice; go far 
lie would cxleiid the away of reason. 

Iu plnuuiug his euiirhi* of hUuUch, Chester- 
field coikteinplaLcb a pupil whu is to bo both a 
scholar nnd a gentleman Ancient and modem 
languages, hiHlmy and geogiapliy, plnloMipliy, 
logic, and rhetoric lie eonsiders nbholutely funda¬ 
mental. Nor is lie content with a HimiUciing 
of these subjects Latin, he declares, jt is 
only a vduuue mil lo kiuny peifeetly. for ovny 
tine kno^s I.ntin, Hut for Iiih son lie also in- 
hibLh upon Giceh fioni [lie nulhol to the 
finishing of Jus education in Limn, 11 for lo 
know Greek well is to be j cully learned 11 
Italian, French, and German—Lhcii liLllo 
Juiowu in England — his koh iiiusL apeak, read, 
and write like a native. Vet he cannot ap¬ 
prove tho 11 iinLural" method of learning 
languages without guiniinar mhoenLed by 
Locke, and m ^enciul he more austere than 
Loeko in insisting upon solid arquisllion tih 
well as discipline Jlihluiy is to lie studied 
With especial diligence, and the futme diplo¬ 
mat must become pci f telly familiar with the 
constitution, and lho rivif and military stale, 
of av^rv country in Europe Lon mm nd of n 
polished English style both in Writing mid in 
speaking nm.sL be acquired at all costs: the 
monos aie the iniHuLifni of nuidelh, Lrnnslnting 
classics, ami coiistanL pmcliei 1 . T’pon ninthc- 
m a lie a mid 11 jimerack nnluinl history," ('lies- 
lerfield lays light at less; yet ho would not 
have a genii email wholly ignorant of any pos¬ 
sible topic oT cuuvemvLimi At [lie Haiue Limi 1 , 
the range of bin eiirnculuni lmrlmle.s eccen¬ 
tricity and iLiilhmnrmnhni. " Let blockheads 
rend what bloeklioiids wiote M ; " Slick lo the 
befit established bonks in ovoiy language 11 
Even in twivel there is danger of becoming a 
mein frivolous viituono; to travel with piofit 
one should consider a country " classically aud 
politically 11 Knowledge of Lhe world is of 
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oqual impoi bunco with knowledge of books, 
Llic educator's trink is nob ended till lie Ima 
shown hia charge the value of going much into 
fashionable society, and lins directed his 
course through the principal courts of Europe, 
Not for the foundation, bill for the finishing 
touches. ChcHtci field prescribes com tship, fenc¬ 
ing, and the dancing master 

It is in every one's mouth that lie recom¬ 
mends Hucuficiiig to the graces; the subtlety 
of hw Intentions, however, exposes him to mia- 
representation The grace that lie worn lima 
ia m the last unalyals uo external accomplish¬ 
ment, it is a pervading spirit entering into and 
contioiling every activity of mind ami body. 
It is a vital sen.so or decorum operating nob 
merely in manners, but also in morals, m re¬ 
ligion, in studies, in Llic whole conduct of life. 
It is not grace in the abstract, but grace in 
action that Chestcificld tuloros — nuai'itc) m 
moflo, Jo) liter in re. Seldom 1ms attention 
been called to his unflagging incitement to 
strenuous living, though laici than cither 
grace or energy id llui union of the two, Of 
noble lank—lie infused a dukedom — and 
immensely wealthy, ho consistently ignores t 
every honor not won by merit. The distinc¬ 
tive quality id Ins educational ideal is the more 
than traditional ardor with winch it fuses solid 
classical and modem learning with Flench poll- 
tense — tho pin pose which underlay the found¬ 
ing of the l'\(me 1 1 Academy, lie abhors equally 
(he iincouLh pedant aim tho empty man of 
fashum t hut lie hopes by pomhig the virtues 
of both into one mold to produce Chornaia 

UllU'Cl id 

Chrs tor field'll Letters Up hit Son weic first 
published in two volumes, 1771. In 190(1 the 
eleventh English edition appeal oil in four 
volumes Them was a French translation in 
177.I, a fjennim translation m 1774-1770, 
mid an American edition m 1771) Tho tellurs 
Lo A. 0 Stanhopn weie published in 1817, 
Tlw Ui.sYrll mi corns Works were published in 
J777, two volumes with an itnpoiLant memoir 
by Maly; in 177S a thiid volume of tracts. 
lotLeis, mid poems was added; m 1779 n second 
edition in four volumes mine out with an ap¬ 
pendix containing sixteen cliararteis Innu¬ 
merable selerLions, adaptations, parodies, and 
burlesques luivo nppi i aml in many languages, 
Most of the no])iilur editions on tho market nio 
vciy mueli uliudgnd. Contemporary comment 
on Chesterfield nmy 1m found widely Monitored 
through cightecuth-ceutury letters; hpc Llui 
memoirs and letteis of Lord llervey and Horace 
Walpole, Colley CililuVn Apotapi/, Boswell's 
Life uj Johnson 8. F, £L 

ftoloroncofl — 

Allows, f V North American Rrmrw, Vo), fl2, p 42b 
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(London, (SOU > 


CiiANNiNO, E. T North American Review, Vol £0, p, 404. 
Coi.lina, Choiiton. Es&ai/s and Judies (London, 
IB05 ) 

Dubp, MEG ForluiflMli/ Jtcue-ui, Vol p U21 
l , J n\HT 1 W Afetnoxrs of the Life of Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, (Lomloi), 1HD3 ) 
iImtwaiid.A Edinburgh Review, Vol 82, j> 421. 

IIill, Worldly IKisdojJi of Lord Chesterfield, (New 
York, ibQl.) 

JoiJNfloN, Jl, U Eighteenth Century Letters, Vol I 
(New York, ISOM ) 

Lke, Biuney. Dictionary of National Biography, 0 v, 
»tnnlia]ic, Philip Dormer, 

Mmiou, Ijitil, heller a ojr j J , D, Sluahopc (London, 
I815-1H0J,) 

Mo me, P B iSVatournc Essays Fifth Scrica (New 
Y 01 k, 10DH ) 

Bai^te-Heuve Letters anil Maxims 
BaxIiP, C .S'dccfuma /rpm Lord CAcaferAdtl's Jailers 
(London, L3HU) 

CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMI¬ 
NARY, WASHINGTON DC — A proprie¬ 
tary resident school for girls and young ladies. 
Academic, collegiate,. fine and domestic arts 
departments me maintained Admission re¬ 
quirements arc not definite. There is a faculty 
of IS instructors 

CHICAGO, CITY OF —The largest city in 
tho state of Illinois, the second largest 111 tho 
United States, and the chief commercial city 
in the N 01 th Central slates Organized as n 
town in 1833, and incorporated ns a city in 
1337, tho city has had a wonderful giowtli In 
1900 its total population was 1,69s, 575, and its 
estimated population in 1000 was 2,221,491 
Its school census, 0-21 years of age, wns 
617,224 in JD09, and its total school enrollment 
was 200,427 in day schools and 24,520 in night 
schools The enrollment in private find pnro- 
dual schools wns 100,802 additional Of the 
total population of 1000, 35 pci cent wctc foreign 
horn, and 2 per cent were of the coloi erl race* 
Among the foreign born every mco is repre¬ 
sented, the Largest percentages of the total 
foreign horn of 1000, being 31 per cent Ger¬ 
mans, 13 per cent Irish, 12 per cent Scniuhnn- 
YiAii, 10 iier ernfc Poles, 10 per cent English 
and English Canadians, 6 per cent Bohemians, 
4 per cent Russians, and 3 per cent Dutch 

History — An agent of the f\iT company 
opened tho first school at Ft Denrborn for the 
seven or eight childion there in 1816. Records 
show that private schools were in existence thero 
in 1320 and in 182D In 1830 the first school, 
not arighmling with the parents of tho children, 
w ns op riled, In 1831 Cook County was 01 - 
ganued mid a commissioner of school lands was 
appointed, anil m 1R32 lie employed a teacher 
for a school on the north side or the river. A 
mi mb 01 of private schools, one or which wns for 
girls, were opened in Lins year. In 1833, on 
tho incnrpoiatioii of the town, the less than 100 
voters petitioned for the sale of the Bchool lands, 
and, with the income from Llio money derived 
from the Rule of all hut four blocks oT the school 
section (S30.019.47), grants were made to pri- 
vnlo teachers, who in turn certified attendance 
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in the proper manner. Tins form or subsiclifccd 
private .schools continued until 1841 

In 1835 the legudfttuic passed a hpccinl law 
for Chicago, which established what w r n.s in 
effect a modified form af the New England 
district system The votem were to elect 5 
or 7 inspcctoid, who were to examine tenoh- 
eis, select textbooks, nnd visit hcimols Each 
city distnct was also In elect annually n dis- 
tuct board of 3 LmsLees, who employed the 
loachcis for the* distnct, saw tlmt a .sufficient 
number of rircsclmohi was niniii liuucd, and levied 
distnct taxes roi all expanses cxecpL Leneheis' 
salaries The voters were to fix the salaries of 
the teachers, and vote taxes Lo pay the same 
Two years later, on the incorporation of the city, 
the cnntiol of the schools was gneu Lo the City 
Council, and Lho immediate management was 
vested in inspuctois, appointed by Lho Council, 
nrnl having the same powcis an under Liu? 1835 
law. Each district still elected district tniHlecs 
to employ teacher,Sj levy taxes, ami provide 
buildings. There weic now 5 school districts 
mul 826 census ehildicn Taxes were not pop¬ 
ular, aiul Lhe income from the school fund 
formed the chief suppoit of the nrhoola. 
The first city schoolhouse was not built until 
1845 

By Lho close of 1853 the school enrollment had 
incicfisecl to 3080, with 31 teachers employed in 
7 schools. Tim schools were ungindcd and 
practically independent in methods, lexLboohs, 
and plan, Though the inspector had adopted 
five textbooks for use in the schools in 1840, 
Lhc report of 1651 would indicate that no uni¬ 
form usage existed even at that limp. Tho 
schools were insufficient in numbers, ns schools 
were only opened when the demand w'fls sLrong 
enough to ensure taxes being voted, and Lhe 
district system sLood in the way of pi ogress. 
In 1853 the schools weic so crowded that a 
thousand children had to bo turned away be¬ 
cause oT luck or seats, and the continued rapid 
growth of tile city lias kept tlm schools in lliifj 
condition almost continually ever since To 
sccuic some relief a coeducational high school 
was oigamzcd m 1850-1657, and m 1S5R Lhe 
minimum age for admission Lo the schools 
was raised lo 6 years. By 1670, 557 teachers 
were employed, ns against 123 in 1S00, 21 in 
1850, and 9 in 1815 The great fire of 1S71 
destroyed 15 school buddings, threw 135 
teachers out of work, nnd seriously crippled tho 
work of the schools through the inability of the 
city to collect taxes In 1875 there were 10,000 
children on hair time, and many buddingfl wholly 
unfit for school use were rented in an rITnrb to 
provide school nrconimnrtationa to meet the 
nerds of the rapidly growing city, By 1885, 
1200 teachers were employed, as against 557 
in 1870 Outlying territory was annexed dur¬ 
ing the lute eighties, and in 1890 the number 
of teachers had rison Lo 3001, and still 15,773 
children were m half-time schools because of the 


lack of school facilities In 1900, 5805 teach¬ 
ers were employed, 303 i eiiLecl .schoolrooms were 
in uhi 1 , and 10,01)2 children wnc m half-time 
schools In 1005 the conditions were but 
slightly linpiOYcd Though the school de¬ 
partment has PiccLcd ninny excellent modern 
buildings every yeni, it has been unable Lo pro¬ 
vide buildings fast enough lo keep up wiLli the 
grow Lli of the city jUI buildings built within 
the past twenty yearn have been Lhe hrhL of 
then class, must of them being piovidrd mill 
assembly looms, baths, gymnasiums, end man¬ 
ual training and cooking rooms. 

In 1651 Lho Council appointed an agent Lo 
look uflev the school Uuula vnwimmtg, anil took 
a step in the diiertion of central izntum by de¬ 
priving the (Induct Inmlees of the light to hire 
teachers, Iransfeiruig thus function to Lho een- 
Lial Bomd or Inspectors In 1 HJ>3 a rUdl nitirts 
important Mop was taken by Lhe creation of the 
office of City Superintendent of Schools, and one 
or the duties gnen to tins now official was that 
of uitieducing order and unity into the work of 
the schools. The new' Supcimloiidenl at once 
graded Lho schools and ehlnlilislicd uniform 
rrcoTtls, nnd in 1855 he established public oral 
examinations for candidates for admission lo 
Lhn high pohool.s These awakened great in¬ 
terest in Lhe work of the hcIiouIh In 1801 a 
graded course of study — the hist in Illinois — 
was introduced, Lhe wmk of both ginmnmr nnd 
primary Hcliools being divided into 5 grndea 
Evening high school cl «mcs were formed m 1608 
In 1871 an independent normal school w r «s 
created. In 1875 lho Board Look over a pn- 
vaLa school for the denf, opened in 1670, and 
made it n pari or the city ay ate in 
In 1857 the legislature grnnted Chicago a 
new charter, which did awny with the district 
organization nnd deduct bom da, retained the 
inspcctois, increased their number to 15, 
changed them into a centralized Boaul or 
Education, and gave Lhrm full control of the 
schools The Council still elected Lhe Hoard 
momhum and controlled the school propelly 
The revised cliai ter of 1603 contained still moio 
detailed provisions for the mnnngpinent of the 
schools of the city, with much emphasis on tho 
financial Bide of thcadininiBtialioii of thescboolfl. 
In 1872, following a no\v state constitution, n 
new legislative act provided that in cities oT 
100,000 or ovoi the School Board should consist 
or 15 mcmbeiH, one third going out of office 
each year; that they should be appointed by 
the Mayor with the approval of tho Council; def¬ 
initely Linns fen ed all schonl propel ty from the 
control of thn Council Lo that of Lhe Hehool 
Board, and gave lhe Bonn) power lo buy mien, 
build, and ncaurn loans with the nppiovnl of the 
Council In 1870 a city school tax oT 5 per 
cent, three fULIis Toi buildings and hiLch, was 
authorized by the legislature. 

In 1871 the first laboratory for the study of 
science was provided at the high school, and in 
000 
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1SN0 luboiutorica woic provided for all of the 
.schools. In 1875 the schools were re¬ 
graded ami organised into 8 giadcn instead 
of 10, ai'hmilH Car Lhc deaf wcic established, 
and llm reading of llic Hmplim'H, wliicli hint 
been practiced Hinee 1.S11, wuh ]mdiihiled 
Woodworking wuh iiiliodured mlo Llio Noith 
Division High Kcluml m 188(5; in I SOD the 
Euglhdi nml Manual Training High School wun 
organised, anil in 1891 manual training wuh 
introduced mlo the grammar nuJionLs In 
18S12 the lloiud adopted a iiumlier of pm ale 
kindergiuTims, and made Lliein a purl or Ihn 
public fifthiinl HynLom, and Hinre then klndei- 
RM’lena have been cHlfthliHlicd in nil parks of 
tlw eily> In 1809 the lii.sL inmnb officers 
wore appoinletl, The Hoard also established 
live Walks' Mission Snluiul in 1891, and the 
Bridewell School in I Hill In 1893 lho city 
normal school, whleh had practically censed to 
nvi^L in 1H77, was revived, and m lHDS'lSDO 
the Cook County Normal School was Lnkcu 
ovoi liy the city, made a pnit of the pity hcliool 
system, ami substituted fen the oily noimul 
school In 1892 teaclioiH woio elected on in¬ 
definite tcjnuie fru the Hint time A city teach' 
era 1 p&usum fund was uuthomed in I89J5. In 
IHHo a school for crippled uliildion wag estab¬ 
lished, medical inspection wah begun, and ft 
department of fluid atudy oignnizctl. In 1900 
the legislature ordered (Jhieago Lo calfthliNh a 
parenlitl achool, and established juvenile courts 
In 10051 llu* (irtd aul wuh extended to the vaca- 
linn schools, which bail lioon mniiUaincd by 
private mwuH for n number of yearn In 1005 
peomoliaunl examinations for Lenchcrs were es¬ 
tablished 

The history of lliQ development of ( tlio 
Chicago schools up to about 1000 eleiuly indi¬ 
cates nn Impersonal development, Circum¬ 
stances rather than cm of ul planning, liuvo 
determined vrluil has been tlone, UnlHifiincsa- 
like methods Imva rlmnudeiiml tho work of 
both the Council and Hie Ihuud of ]education. 
In 19(1(1 the pi equlent of the Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion devoted a good poiLitm of his annual report 
In fin iviriugiuiuml of the unbusinesslike meth¬ 
ods or tho school system An absence of any 
far-resirhinp; policy is evident. Only fiinco 
about 11)00 has order, system, and policy begun 
to dir cel niTnivs An cdoil was made, Hi 1808, 
to provide Chicago with a thoiougldy modem 
business organisation through the, work of tho 
Chicago Edueatioiml Ccmuntakm (r/.u.), lnit tho 
movement failed With Llw election of Mr. 
Cooley as Hu perm lent lout of Schools in 1000 in- 
eipuseil powei wan given lo the superintendent 
m handling the edunilional department, and 
mnny important chan gen and reforms wcrnjn- 
trodueod, though against seiimiH onposilion. 
Business reforniH were also introduced, and tbo 
management of tho achool ays tern was placed 
on a much better business basis than bad been 
tho cane before. 

Present System, — Tho schools of tho city 


aic governed under the general laws of the state 
of Illinois, as special legislation is forbidden. 
Ihc gen oral a Late achool law mid the lnu apph- 
Lo all cities of oi or 100,000 inhabitnnta 
(Climiigo is Llic only Pity in the itntc uf lliis size) 
form Uic rovim uIur law for tho ciLy, except sucli 
additional pum,siona us ure contained mthe eiLy 
ehmler with refeiciire to the mzo of the Hoard 
of Ihlueation, n i amici of appoint in ent, etc. The 
Hoard of Education consibl'? of 21 mcnihcib, 
appointed by the Mnyor, uith the consent of the 
C’ouned, from Llic city at lrngc. Tbo term of 
office is l) years, one thud going out of office 
each year Tina body lint, control of the schools 
of the eity, except that the concurrence of the 
(My Council is liceettniy if the Ilonid dcsiies 
Lo creel or purelmse biiikbnga, sell, buy, or lease 
aefinol .sites; issue bonds for buildings or sites; 
or bonmv money for fiehool purpuaes Tho 
Council also levies Lhc aiinunl lax for schools, 
but the amount is fixed by Llic Bonn) of Educa¬ 
tion, and is not subject to reduction by the 
council, if within the legal limit of 5 mills. 

The Hoard oT Education elects all of itfl exec¬ 
utive officcrH On the buaincsH side theieis a 
Hccrctnry, who attends to nil of the clencnl 
btlsincNB of the Hoard; n Husincaa Manager, 
who looks nrtei all conlracts, leases, and col- 
leetjoiiH, and lias charge of Lhc fniancinl side of 
the work; n Supcniitcndciil of Hujiphc.^ who 
has ehnrgc of the purchase and distribution of 
pcbool f,up|dira of nil kinds; an Auditoi, who 
audita all bills, and picpnrca aslalcnient of ac¬ 
counts; a School Architect, who prepares nil 
pinna Toi new buildings and additions, and who 
super vines nil eonsLmclhm and repair work; 
mid a Older Engineer, who haa chnrgc of the in- 
fllallnLion and upkeep of all beating mid venti¬ 
lating apparatus, and who acts aa a super¬ 
visor of ongineeiH and janitors 

On Llic cduca Li final side Llic "Board elects a 
Superintendent of Schools, for one-year terms, 
who bn a charge of tlieoducntional department, 
and who is given the initiative ill tho appoint¬ 
ment, i)ioinotioii, ancl transfer of teachers. The 
Superintendent is assisted by 2 Assistant 
Superintendents and 0 District Superintend¬ 
ents; a Superintendent or Coinpulsoiy Educa¬ 
tion; a Superintendent of the Parental School; 
a Director of Scionlilie Pedagogy and Clnid 
Study; and special aupeivisors of physical 
culture, manual I mining, and household arts, 
and schools foi Lha blind. 

Tho flduiol flVfdom eoiiMfdod, in 1008-1009, 
of 1 normal aehodl, orgnmml as a Tcnchcis 1 
College for the oily; 10 high schools, with a 
huge rouiiiieicml high school under way, and 
211 elnincntmy Hchnols Included in the above 
wrro a largo and woll-er|iupped pnventnl school; 
ft house of correction; a school (or crippled 
eliihhon, 11 schools for the deaf, 3 schools for 
the blind; hi cooking centos; 147 mamml 
training centers, and a large lunnbov of kinder¬ 
gartens, kindcrcavtcn Lcachcva having been 
employed. A total of 281 supervisory officers 
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and (5015 roguhu teachers wcio employed in tiny 
schools, and 7S2 additional teachers in evening 
tchoob cluiing 100S-1000 The total cun out 
expense Tor maintenance (inly was SN,5 17,2.11) 
in the same year Of Lhis nnumnL, 5330,111 
clinic from state sources; .S51Sl p ‘l(ifi fioni tlm 
income from pcinmnenl hinds, the piincipal of 
wluch amounted to SI,203,190, m June, 10OH; 
mid the ir inlander wna meed by local liuuv- 
lion, E, I 1 O, 
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CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL COMMIS¬ 
SION.— This was ft special commission, author¬ 
ized by the City Council of Chicago in Dc- 
ccmbci, 1807, on the rccoimncmliilion of the 
Mayor; appointed by the Mayor and ounfnnied 
by Council m January, 1898; and uppiovcd by 
the Board of Education of Chicago in Mar, 
IfiUS. The Chairman wag Willntm llumey 
Harper, the President of the University of 
Chicago, Profchior George V. James, now 
Professor of Education in Lite University of 
Minnesota, wan elected Sccielmy and compiled 
Lite report. The Committees consisted or eleven 
incmbcis, thiee or whom were mcnibeis of Lho 
Council; two were members of the Board of 
Education; and two had fornicily hern lncmheis 
or lhaL body. The opinions of all interested 
bodies and ppruonri worn soughL, boLh in and 
outside of Chicago. After five months of 
a oik, with weekly meetings, the Committee 
met continuously for n week, and then drew up, 
and had punted, ft prcliminnry report This 
was circulated within and without the city 
and criticism was sought. Continuous ses¬ 
sions wgic held for a time again in Noiembei 
and in Dccemhci, and finally a detailed printed 
lcporl was made to flic Mayor and Council in 
Dcccmbei, 1899. This lepoit was widely cal¬ 
culated, and was welcomed generally tluough- 
out the United States ns the most complete 
and able exposition of piopcr school manage¬ 
ment foi a laigo city that had appeared in 
punt up Lo that time. The Committee Mho 
submittal, with bhorepoil, a drofL of a proposed 
law to carry the recommendations into effect. 
The i emuL awakened much discussion, both 
favorable and unfftyoruble, m the city of 
Chicago, but the recommendations of Lite Com¬ 
mittee were never ennied into effect 
The report was afterwards reprinted by tlie 
University of Chicago Press, mid has been ex¬ 
tensively used as a text in college classes in 


City School AdimmsLiaLifjii It is a Hepoit of 
218 H-xvi large Hvo pages, Tlio mi tine of 
the icpoTt may he seen from the Tabic of Con¬ 
tents, which js as follows. — 

I. The Orgnmiinluiii nf llie Hoard of Edutiillnii 
II T’liii Huhiiii hvi Muiihr* uinii of Llic* Bnuril uf 
Edueuiiun 

III Tim HjhIiiu nT Hrlifiol >Sii|iervlhinii 
IV. The l'j\niimiutiinii the Apimmlmunt, nud tha 
Proiiuiiinu nf TrarliiTH 
V Vlip Lli'ineiilurj Hi IiouIh. 

VI Tim IIirIi Hi>JiouIh. 

YU, T lie Nminul Hi'lmol, 

VIII iHj)i fiiil Studies 
IX lliiidnit C’uiiiiiiH^ionrrfl 

X. Ti<xL llunkn 

XI, 'Tin* l'!\rnuia .SiIioiiIh ami a Free LrrLuro »Sya- 
ti'ui 

XII. ViiraLmn HchnnlH ami Hrlimil l’liiyRrmmih 
XIII UiiRNiilrd llnonis ami Hi'IliioIh 
XIV. Tins Cmnpnlnory AlU'iularin* Lnsv and a Pn- 
rniliil Si'lionl 

XV TiwIiitV Iiintiltili 1 ^ mill ft Tciii'Iici-h 1 Library 
XVI Noluiul Fui'uUh'h und CimnulH 
XVII 1 lie School ( Vumis 
XV III VMnvol An'imimmlftUnm 
XIX IVainuiK far (’jIizi'IihIjiii 
XX, Hrlmul Ihnklmgs and ArdtiLcrLurc. 

The above constitutes tlnee fourLh.s or the re¬ 
port, ami Urn remaining one fourth consists of 
12 Appendices containing documents and mfor- 
imition huppleineiiiary to the above clmplen. 

E P C 

Refuronco — 

Rcpurl of tlui Educational Uomumsma of the C\tu of 
Chicago, (Chicago, IhUU > 

CIIICAGO-XENT COLLEGE OF LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILL — Au amulgiuimUuu uf the 
Chicago and KenL colleges uf luw, made in 
11)01) Courses imv olleieil in the evenings, and 
extend over Linen yeais (’aiulidales fur a de- 
gum mmt fiiiiush uvidence of a high school 
education or its equivalent foi ncliuMon, other 
cnudidaLes are mlimUed, piovided they have 
miflicient education to follow the enuiscs, The 
undergraduate couisii lends Lu Liie degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, A fom yeius' graduate 
course is also mum lamed There jk il faculty 
of 10 pujfchsoid and Iff lertuiem. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO, ILL —A tbeologieal college oi- 
gaiuzed in 1 SBi and offeiing a three years' 
coui.se lo aLudenLs of all denmnnmlicma who 
have had a collegiate ni equivalent eduealion 
In addition lo the puiely profesMonnl work, 
cotirHcs arc offeied in principles und methods 
of religious instruction, Sunday school work, 
niul aocuil crmminirs. TUe Glueugo Cmmiioiift, 
nit important dneial fioltloinenl, alfuids a held 
for sociological uivestigalioiiH and prnoLical 
work by the sLiuIenls of lho Hiunmary. A 
school nf church Minnie in hIho iniimliiined in 
connection with tin 1 Henuniiry Lo ufTord a 
musical picpiu ntion for mumml tin cctors, 
organists, clinreh singeis, pnsLms' musical as- 
hislftnh, and theological students Ozora SLcarna 
Davis, Ph.D,, D.1J , is lhe president. 
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CHICAGO, THE UNIVERSITY OF. —His¬ 
torical Outline.— An institution known iuj 
C hicago University, rounded under Baptist 
auspices in 1857, surrciulei ed its charter in 
18 SG Within two ycnis a group of men began 
to plan for a new college. The American Bap¬ 
tist Education SocioLy intcreaLerl Mr. John ],). 
llockcfeUei. who m 1889 oITcrcd 3000,000 on 
condition Unit §100,000 bo raised by June I, 
1800, — a requirement which was promptly 
met. tn planning for the new msUluliau Mi. 
Rockefelloi and the officeis of llie Baptist Edu¬ 
cation Society consulted Di, William ltaincy 
Ilurpcr, Professor of,Semitic Languages at Yale 
University It was due chiefly to Dr. Harper 
that the original plans Tor a college wpic 
widened to include the founding of a genuine 
nil Ivor si ty On Sept 10, 1890, Ilia univer¬ 
sity was incoi poraled with n Board of Trustees 
which included a number of Clue a go’a moat 
piommcnt citizens The charter provides that 
the President and two thirds of the trustees 
must lie members of Baptist churches, bub ib 
also explicitly declares tlmbjio theological test 
of any kind snail lie applied citlier to members of 
the teaching staff or to poisons who seek admis¬ 
sion ns students. rtulso assorts that women shall 
bo udmiLted to all dopmtmentH on equal terms 
wdh men Wdhivm lliuuey Harper \yi\s elected 
the firtib Pi evident of the UmvcHity of Chicago 
and enteied on Ins duties July 1, 1891 Fui thcr 
gifts fiom Mr Rockefeller followed at fmjucnb 
intervals. At the same time citizens or Chicago 
began tn give grnermiHly Tor laud, buildings, 
mid equipment. In 1892 the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary. which held property 
in the subiiib or Morgan Park, was moved to 
the umvcioily gvounih anil became the Divin¬ 
ity School of the university. In 1898 Univer¬ 
sity College wn9 established, and for 5 ycais 
was largely .supported by the girts of Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. It wan planned prnnaiily to 
benefit Llic teachers of Chicago by providing 
courses of Distinction in the renter of the ciby. 
In 1991 the Chicago Institute, founded by Mia. 
Blaine and presided over by Colonel Fiancia W. 
Vniker (fj.u.), was combined with the University 
Laboratory School, established by Piofcssor 
Jolip Dewey, the iSouth Side Academy, and the 
Chicago Manual Training .School into a School 
of Education with a practice school system 
which included kindcigartcn, elementary, and 
secondary grades In theaamcyear, by arrange¬ 
ment with Iho llush Medical College, the first 
two yems of medical work wero transfeircd to 
tho university; the clinical work of the Hicond 
two years reinnmod in chaigc of tlui Bush IS Iccli- 
cnl fuculLy on Lho West Ride of the city, ^ Daily 
in 1992 a luwHchooi was denied and kwinstruc- 
lion was olToml for tho first Limo in the autumn 
of that year. On Jan, 10,1999, President Ilnrpor 
died Profossoi Ilarry Pmtl Jmlson, who had 
sorved aa Dean of tho faculties, was at onno 
appoinbed Acting Pi caul out, and in February, 
1907, was made Picaulcnfc of tho university 
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Organization. — The univeisity is oigan- 
ized into five divisions: (a) The schools and 
colleges, including Lhe Graduate School of AiLs 
and Literature, the Ogden Graduate School of 
Science, the Divinity School, the School of 
Education, the Law School, medical courses 
which in combination with Rush College couiscs 
form a School of Medicine, tho Colleges of Aits, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science, the College 
of Commerce aud Administration, and Lhc Uni¬ 
versity College Erich of thchc colleges, which 
coitum'ims the four-year undergraduate comse, ia 
Hubdivided into Junior (frcslimcii and sopho¬ 
mores) and .Senior (juniors and semens) (b) 
Tho University Extension division, which in¬ 
cludes leetuic-study courses and correspond¬ 
ence instruction, (c) Univeisity Libuncs, 
Laboiatorics, and Museums, which includes the 
general and departmental libraries and all the 
museum ami label alary resources of the uni¬ 
versity (d) The University Press, which in¬ 
cludes the manufacture and publication of books 
and pcnodicalb, the retail book depiu Lmelit, 
mailing nml shipping department, and a depart¬ 
ment for the purchase and distribution of 
laboratory supplies, (e) University Relations, a 
division which supervises secondary schools 
and colleges with which the univeisity sustains 
relations of nfhhalmn or cooperation. 

Government, — The Hoard of Trustees repre¬ 
sent tile final authority in tho aft'airs of the in¬ 
stitution All appointments to the slafT, all 
promotions from one academic gindc to another, 
all appropriations for snlnnes and other pur¬ 
poses, tiro made by the LnisLcea on the recom¬ 
mendation of the President of the university or 
committees of the board Responsibility foi ed¬ 
ucational policies aqd administration rests with 
tho faculties, organized upon the following prin¬ 
ciples (a) Tho autonomy of each faculty in 
deciding its own problems, subject to (&) the 
ctmLrul of a central body, the Senate, charged 
with comidcung and furlhcnng the in tmesis of 
the university as a whole, and (c> the (Infinite 
responsibility of each administrative board to 
fiomo one faculty or to the Senate, The Senate 
includes all pi olefins of full rank m all divisions 
of the univeisity. Jn ease the enactments oi 
policies of two faculties are inconsistent or in 
actual conflict, the Senate may by a two thirds 
voto veto the action which has pioduced the 
difficulty In n sense, thcrofoic, the Senate 
hoi ves as a judicial body It may also initiate 
legislation subject to acceptance by the various 
facilities in bo far as their prerogatives may be 
involved Executive responsibility is intrusted 
to a aeries of boards which arc either undci the 
dilTcrcnt faculties oi, m tho ease of university 
hour da, subject to a gem oral adniinislrnhyc 
board made uji of the deans and jliiecLora of tho 
difforonl divisions of the uni versify. This gen¬ 
eral administrative board ia responsible to the 
.Senate, and is charged with coded mating the 
adminis tuition of the university aa a whole. _ 

The Faculties, — In organizing the teaching 
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staff of the university in 1891-1802, Picmclcnt 
Ilaiprr sought ns heads of Llic various depmt- 
ments men of academic distinction In older 
Lo oder necessary inducements the milk of Iload 
Professor was created, nnd the salary was fhed 
at S7000. The original head professors of the 
university were Professor Herman E. von 
Holst or Freiburg, Professor John Dewey of the 
Univeisitv or Michigan, Pioressoi J Laurence 
Laughhn of Cornell Univeisity, I J iofenbui Hurry 
Pratt Jutlson of the Univeisity of Minnesota, 
Professor Albion W, Small or Colby College, 
Professor William Gardner Ilale of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Profcssm William I Knap]) of Yale 
University, Profcssoi A. A. Michdson of Clark 
University, Piofeisor T C Chamberlin of 
the IJniverMtY of Wisconsin, Profcssoi Charles 
O Whiliimii of Clruk University, Professors 
Gnlusha Anderson and G W Nortlivup of the 
UuptisL Theological Hominaiy, Profesaoi Ernest 
U UurLon of Newton Theological Hcmmury 
The sLalT was rapuliv locruitcd fiom the leading 
u in vena ties und colleges of the count iy Willi 
Lhe giowth of the institution und the passing of 
pionuci conditions the head professor system 
became a source of embatinsnmcnl The ev¬ 
idence of a special 1 ailk of this kind nude it 
difficult lo secure additional professors for do- 
pnrLmenls which needed moro Limn one innn 
of eminence At the icqueat of the head pro- 
feasors themselves the lank was abolished by 
the trustees, nncl the title n Professor and Head 
of Department" was substituted A movement 
looking to Lhe organization of departments on 
a still moic demonatic basis has rcccnLly ic- 
ccived ilio appioval of the university ScnnLc, 
nnd will doubtless be intioduccd in ilia early 
fuUiie, A chairmanship plan which may dis¬ 
sociate distinction m scholarship and a din mis- 
tuitivc ability seems likely lo meet with 
favoi The faculties or the university in 
1900 mi inhered 330 This number does 
not include 18 assistants, and of course leaves 
out of account all teachers in the practice 
grades nnd high school. A largo number 
of men give themselves wholly to research 
woik and to tho direction of graduate study 
►Still others devote themselves almost entirely 
to undergiacluatc teaching, while a third group 
give both uiulei graduate nnd graduate courses 
From the outset stress has been laid upon re¬ 
search and upon scholarly productivity on tho 
part of members of Llio faculty 
Degrees. — On the iccommendation of the 
various faculties the trustees of the Univer¬ 
sity confer the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Ails, for an undergraduate curriculum char¬ 
acterized by tho ancient languages; Bachelor 
of Science, For studies which arc predominantly 
mathematical and scientific; and Bachelor of 
Philosophy, for a curriculum in which modern 
languages and the social sciences form the chief 
elements; Mastei of Arts, MaaLn of Philosophy, 
Master of Science, for advanced work involv¬ 
ing nfc least a year of residence nncl requiring 


specialization in two oi mure lelnLed depart¬ 
ments, Doctor or Philosophy, for a iimnmum 
of three yours of lesideiiL woik, Hiimuli/ntidii 
in two related departments, und Lhe pieparuluin 
of a thesis win ell gives evidence of ability to do 
original nncsUgative woik, Huchelni or Divinity, 
afUu appiuMinutely Lwu years' giiuliiiilp work in 
biblical, theological,and ecclcHiasLinil subjects, 
Baclielm of Laws, for a piofcsshniul law course 
of at least llucc yruisiu which il guide of schol- 
aisliip has been uoliic\ed 10 pci cent higher 
than Llmt lcquueil for Lhe degiee nf DneLiu of 
Law', which is giaidcd to candidulcs wlm hii\o 
completed a lliioe-yctir nrofchsioiud emu so in 
addition to nn uiulei gun unite emu so in an up- 
piovcd college, or who have combined ii lluio 
yruiV piofessimml course with the liisl llnee 
years of the college course in such a wav as to 
secure both the Baelieloi \ degice and Hit' degioc 
of Doctoi of Lmv The dcgicc of M J) is not 
confcired by the university, lull hv the faculty 
of Rush Medical College nflci four ycais of 
medical studies m addition Lo tile fust Lwo 
vonis oT a regular college course for the Bache¬ 
lordegree 

Grounds, Buildings, Equipment, and Endow¬ 
ment — The iiuiyeisity i.s situuLed on the Mid¬ 
way Plaisanee (FifLy-ninth and iSixLielli atieeta 
on the south side), halfway between Washing¬ 
ton Pflik on the west and Jackson Pink (hiLu 
of the WmldVi Columbian Exposition of 1MI3) 
on Lhe east The institution owns 1)0 iieies, 
which include a tinec-rjuaiter mile honlnge 
on cacli aide of the Midway Pliumuiee, I'lao 
31 univeihiLy buildings coinpiiae 3 red tut ion 
halls, 2 mu sen in h, 7 luhoratoi ics, 10 dornii tones, 
2 gymnasiums, an assembly lmll, men’s com¬ 
mons, a inen’H eluh, a law school, a College of 
Education, a Pi chs building, power luiuhc, etc. 
The Ilaipor Mcmoiin! Liluaiy, under construc¬ 
tion in the spring of 1910, will be ready for 
occupancy early in 1012 All the buildings 
of the umvcisity, save the Plena, arc of one 
type of architectuie — a Tudor Gothic They 
are faced with Indiana limestone nnd loofed 
with led Lite An niellitoetiiral scheme drawn 
up at the outset by the fiist aiehiLersL, Henry 
Iycjj Cobb, has since been modified in many 
ways All building*',, however, have been de¬ 
signed in harmony with Lhe original typo A 
considerable range of variation in details ia 
maintained within Lhe limits or a Hinglo aichi- 
tccturnl scheme. The firm of Shepley, Ilutan, 
and Coohdgc of Boston, the official architects 
of Llio university, have modeled Home of the 
later buildings nftci well-know f ii academic halls 
of the English colleges. Thus at Chicago Lhe 
Univcisity Tower ib something more than sug¬ 
gestive of Magdalen Tower atOxfoul; Lhe Chi¬ 
cago Univeisily commons, known ns Hutchin¬ 
son Hall, is a mther clone rcpiodnotion of Christ 
Church Ilnll, Oxfoul, while the CJhicngn Univer¬ 
sity Law School brings to mind King's (’oilego 
Clmpcl, Cambridge. The buildings and grounds 
of the university were valued, July 1, 1900, at 
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S8 917,708 The.uiiiviiisity libraries contained, 

on July lj 1009, 402,292 volumei; the labora¬ 
tory and other equipment of the muvcisity 
was valued at £070,527, and llic productive 
funds amounted to 314,008,778. The annual 
budget of expendilures for Lhc year 1909-1910 
was fixed at SI.431,305 The luilion fees in 

the collcgca mul graduate schools ummiiit to 
S19 per qu Alter, ui S120 for llicurariomio ycui. 
In addilinn laboratory mul incndenl.nl fees are 
required, vaiying in amouiils with Lho courses 
taken In the Law School Lite fees are Sot) 
per quarLer, and in tho Medical School, SOQ 
per quarter. Fellowships in the Uradualo 
.Schools aic provided Lo the amount or $21,500, 
Tho stipends vary from S150 to S120 each 
Tin o ugh nppiopriatum by the Hoard of 
TiusLee-', mul ftoin cmlowmenl funds given 
especially fov ll\e purpose, the sum of $70,500 
in honoi and stu vice scholai,ships is availnhlo 
for the aid of nblo and worthy sLudimts, 
Distinctive Features of the University — 
The umveihity year is divided inLo four ap¬ 
proximately equal academic periods known us 
quiuLorn, tho nuUnnn, uinlei, spring, summci. 
The .summer quailci is subdivided mlo two 
equal periods or terms. The omission of a 
vacation peiiod between lhc willing and sum- 
mei quin Ins gives a free pciiod of about Lhrcc 
weeks in September for lenovaLions and ic- 
paus. Thus lhc univeisily plant is used al¬ 
most continuously Although students arc 
maliieuliUed and degrees arc confeuccl quar¬ 
terly, custom and convenience causa by far the 
largest number of students lo enter in lhc 
autumn, Thus, m the academic year 1008— 
1909, 47 undergraduate students matriculated 
at Lhc beginning of the Bummer, 409 at tho 
beginning of llic auluinu, 21 nt the beginning 
of tho wniLoi, and 21 at lho beginning of the 
spring. Tho quarter system makes each queu- 
ler a unit of study us well ns a unit of lime. 
Ucgulai work cohsisIh of 3 courses, which meet 
5 liouis a week, or the equivalent of 5 liouia 
in assigned work, Laboratory com sea count 
nl 11 ic rale of 2 hours in lho laboratory for 
1 hour in the lccLure room. This plan involves 
concentration upon a few studies for a period 
or 3 months The system on lhc whole has 
plowed a success, The department of English 
is of the opinion that introrlucLoiy composi¬ 
tion courses might with advantage ho distrib¬ 
uted ovoi two or three quarters niRtciul of 
nmrvntnUvd in one. In tho Law School 
wlial am min La Lo a semes Lei system is per¬ 
mit Led, i c, certain courses ex Lend over nno 
quarter and a half. Another distinelive feature 
of Chicago organization is Lite division or tho 
undergraduates into two colleges, the Senior 
College, including tho third mid fourth years 
of lho underguuhiaLo eouise, and the Junior 
Chi Urge, including the first and second years 
This division is bnsed upon the belief that tho 
first two years of college have moio in common 
wiLli the high school course than with later 


undergiadnata pursuits, The transition from 
tho one kind of /study to another is fixed at 
tho middle of the college course, and is sig¬ 
nalized by the title of Associate, which is 
granted to students who havo completed the 
work of the Junior College Tho uiulcrginduatc 
curriculum puts all the specific requirements 
in the Junior College, leaving the Senior Col¬ 
lege fiec for clccLion, limited by pmcquiaitos, 
within rather gcnciously defined groups which 
lend Lo the tlnce baccalaureate degrees Tho 
Umvoi'Mly Extension is an organic part of Lhe 
university,' Lceluie sLudy courses of the Eng¬ 
lish extension type aic conducted by the um- 
vci’hity in cities and towns of the Middle West, 
CicdiL is granted Lo students who, by attend¬ 
ance upon these lectures, the reading of re¬ 
quired books, the preparation of written work, 
and the passing of final examinations reach 
the nceofesRiy .standard. AnoLhci foim of Uni¬ 
versity Extension consists of coirespondcncc 
instruction Tins is conducted by members 
of the lcgular university staff as well as by 
members of faculties of other colleger and uni- 
vcisitics The woik is thorough m its char¬ 
acter, la conscientiously guiuded, and is a 
valuable aid to hundreds of earnest students 
Many ambitious school teachers arc combining 
summer residence with correspondence instruc¬ 
tion, and are thus working gradually toward 
bachelor degrees No coirespondents instruc¬ 
tion ia accepted in lieu of the one-year resi¬ 
dence requirement for the Master's degree. 
Only under exceptional cucuinsLances com¬ 
pletely controlled by the departments con¬ 
cerned ia nonresident woik credited toward a 
D octor's degree. The Umvcisity or Chicago 
is unique in including in its organization a Ticss 
Department, which, in addition to printing all 
the official documents of the university, pub¬ 
lishes 14 scientific journals and ho9 up to 1D10 
published 400 volumes The scientific journals 
of Lhc Press arc subsidized to the amount of 
lhc income on a half million of dollnra The 
umvcihity regmds publication of n scientific 
characLcr as a legitimate university function 
Statistics of Registration —The quarter sys¬ 
tem, and especially the constituency of the 
summer qunrLcr, cause the number of different 
students connected with the university in a 
single year to icach a high total, 5G59 for the 
year 1908-1000 The total registration Tor 
the different qumten wns: summer 3050, 
autumn 2705, winter 2758, spring 2401. In 
order to make Llic total number of 5G50 com¬ 
parable with the statistics of other institutions 
it should he reduced to a thrcc-qunrter basis, 
that is, by Lhe use of the unit, one student in 
residence for 0 months Calculated on Huh 
hauls, lhe total rogislintion becomes 3039, Of 
tho number in tho graduate schools for the 
year 1008-1009, 008 were men and 608 women. 
Of the undergraduates the men numbered 1038 
and Lhe women 850, The term " unclassified 
is applied to students over 21 years of ngc who 
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for sntisfnclory reasons arc admitted to courses 
m the umvciuty, bill lire not candidates for 
dcgiccs. Many mature and earnest men and 
women desire to pursue courses for which they 
have aptitude and need. These applicants aio 
carefully sifted on admission, to eliminate weak 
students who may he trying to evade require¬ 
ments These unclassified bIndents are therc- 
Jorc by no menus identical with " Special NlU- 
dciUs," in the flense in winch that teirn is often 
used. In the Hummer qiiaUa many teachers 
arc enrolled as u unclas&jfieil, M not because 
they could not present proper credentials, but 
because they desire to postpuno the louLine of 
l'egistialion |is candidates for devices 

Graduate and Professional Schools —The 
Graduate Schools are notable Toy the largo 
amount of rusoaich in progress, the cooperation 
in investigative work or iJio faculty and ad¬ 
vanced students. Hie number of strong men 
who arc engaged in resear eh and are also m- 
tcicsled in tenchnig In 1903-1900 Urn (Jiudu- 
ate Schools of Arts and Literature registered 870 
dilTcient sLuclriilSj of whom 398 weic women 
The Ogden Graduate School of Science regis¬ 
tered odO different students, of whom 110 woic 
women The Divinity School is distinguished 
by the fact that it gives its degrees only to 
college graduates, it insists upon the necessity 
of vocational training, it lias nn umnmully 
huge faculty, and in the academic yenr 1U0H- 
1000 lcgisteicd 397 diffcionl .students No 
money subsidy in given directly to .students of 
the Giailualc Divinity .School. This depiuU 
ment coil ducts a significant work through 
jig Scandinavian seminaries Its journal, llio 
Ifibl\cal]\ r o)Jd t and the AmcriWiu Joianol of 
Theology, air, important organs oT publiention 
The students represent practically all Ihc chief 
denominations in Lhc country. The school is 
an integral pari of Lhc institution, and enjoys 
the liberty of tcnnhmg which characterizes a 
true university The School of Law is note¬ 
worthy fiom the fact that it requires llnco yonis 
of college woik far regular rulmisMon, that the 
firsL year of law may be counted as the fouiLh 
year for the bachelor’s dcgicc, that the case 
systom of iiisLiiiction is mado a prommenb 
feature of the training, that the Llirec-year 
course ia not local in its scope, but prepares 
the students to practice in any Eiigligli-.spoak- 
mg jurisdiction The .student body is cosmo¬ 
politan; J23 different colleges were repicsonlcd 
m Lhc school last yeai (1008-1009) The 
school is committed to the prinnple Lhafc 
classes shall be small enougli to afford Lhnumgh 
lmhvulunl training. The library, which con¬ 
tains about 33,090 volumes, is in awe and 
excellence probably the beaL librnry in the 
Mississippi Valley for Lhn scholarly study of 
English and American law. Almost all mem¬ 
bers of the faculty give their entire time to the 
piofessionjU Leaching of law The facnlLy eon- 
lams at present (190R-1900) fl men, nil pYofes- 
sois of full innk. The total registration m the 


Law School for last year (1908-1009) was 303. 
The School of Education includes four organi¬ 
zations— a Graduate Depailmcnt for the 
scientific study of educational piobleins, a 
College of Education in winch sludenU are 
prepared for positions ns high school oi guide 
teacherg, i\ Uiuvcrsily High .School for pi arLice 
nnil observation woik, anti an I lemenlnry 
School including a Kindeignrten Department 
utilized nn a pedagogical lubumlmy The 
College of Education gives ihuiugU Us depart 
meats liuiivulual iilLenLiuu to vunous types of 
const me Live work, but nL the hiuue lime in¬ 
cludes all the conventional nmlmmls to bo 
found in other schools Last year (ID0K—1000) 
tlic registration of dill'crimt individuals m the 
College nf Edwcalum was 95H, of whom B37 
wcic women 

Student Life. — The url>nn location, Lhc pre¬ 
dominance of graduate 1 ideals, and tin* early 
impress of uniy ei-sity standards have preu'iiled 
the development of u stiong college spint 
among the uiidtYRmduulea Sixteen Greek 
Letter frtiLeinilies are repichonted aL the uni¬ 
versity A number of women’s societies me 
also officially lecogni/ed A men's club pro¬ 
vides a Modal mi Lei for tlio mule students, 
while thn live women's hulls, with Lheircommon 
dining rnoniH, reception inmus, ele, nffoid 
Mocinl life foi many women htiidonls Nearly 
25 per cent of Llie sliidohls live in Lhc dorim- 
loiie.s of Lho university About 70 per mil 
of Lhc btudeulH him* lheir lend residences 
within a mile ami a half of the unneisiiy 
buildings From llie outset the Maudm-ds of 
the institution liave o])]iosed uiuleigLiuUiule 
hois lei mianess and hoodlunusm A mine and 
Hound sludeiiL .senliiiient huppoilr> this undi- 
tion. Many undngraduates me inLeiesli'd 
in athletics, but the univri.sily eoinriuiinty is 
by no means dominated by athletic excitement 
A department of Physical C’ultme nml Athletics 
makes it a policy to interest the 1 urgest possi¬ 
ble number of students m many forms of 
wholesome and mrciUivo exeidse 

Educational Policy of the University. — The 
University of Chicago neeiipies a unique posi¬ 
tion with reference to lusher education in the 
Middle West Upon il largely rests Llie respon¬ 
sibility of main taming and extending gindiifttc 
woik of the highest type, and llie ultunaic 
esln-hUshnu'Ut of professional nrhoula upon a 
graduate basis. On the olhn hand, lhe loca¬ 
tion in a gioal ciLy Llnows upon llie umveisily 
the obligation to provide foi umlergrmliifile 
Leaclung. It is the mm of the university Lo 
fulfill both lIichc funelmns with fidelilv in (he 
beat hlnndavdri and without Nieulicmg eUber 
task Lo^ the oLlier If technical and medical 
insliucliim as well as other foiinn of profes¬ 
sional woik me exer established or extended, 
it h nltogelluir likely UmL they will be main¬ 
tained upon a graduftLe basis Theie will be 
no nlleinpl to com pc to with existing institu¬ 
tions of llie comentionnl typo So far aw col- 
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lege instruction goes, the university will con¬ 
tinue the policy recently undertaken of raising 
aLeachly the standard of undergraduate scholar¬ 
ship with a view to limiting opportunities to 
students who arc able and willing to do woik 
of a thorough character, G. 13. V. 
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CHICKASAW COLLEGE, PONTOTOC 
MISS —An institution for the education of 
gills and young women, undci the auspices of 
tho Pres by tci y of Mississippi Preparatory, 
collegiate, normal, mul fine aits departments 
arc maintained. Admission is by certificate or 
examination, the requirements for which are 
indefinite Degrees arc confcned, Thcic is a 
faculty of 8 instructors, 


CHILD, GROWTH OF, — See Growth 


CHILD, THE INCORRIGIBLE —See An- 
NonMALiTiua; Delinquents; iNConmaiiiLn 
Child; Tuuant Sciioolh; Parental Schools, 


CHILD LABOR — In the social economy 
of primitive peoples, children begin Lo aliaro 
tho labors of tho family or clan at a very enily 
age It is instinctive on tho pnrL of even veiy 
i in in a tu re boys and girls to participate in tho 
activities about them, to nnitato occupational 
pursuits, Lo yield to authonty and direction, 
and through these acliviLica Lo obtain n certain 
degree of education cm a natural scnlo It is 
also customary, if not mstinoLivc, for their 
eiders to assign them tasks, to cncoinage their 
efforts and to contribute lo their education. 
Tho work drmo by the children luiq been com¬ 
monly of n fragmentary character, like chores, 
err a mis, and oLlicr minor tasks, There is no 
evidence Unit such industrial participation has 
often been harmful whore overflight was exer¬ 
cised by those having a family oi philan Lino pic 
inlcicst ui the child _ In fact, it is now pictty 
certain Mint this sharing of economic activities 
is quite essential to tho complete development 
of cluldicn from even 5 or G yearn of nge on¬ 
wards, when constructive workmanship in¬ 
stincts begin to appear. The labor of children 
under Immune conditio lift, therefore, has been 
traditionally established, and 1ms not been m 
gen civil nil evil, IL became rooted in custom, 
mul childish insLinclH allied Lhcnihrlvcs wiLli it. 
It was Lho changed industrial and educational 
conditions of Lho lnLler part of Llic eighteenth 
and of the nineteenth centuries which caused 
a hitherto harmless institution to become an 
evil of huge magnitude. The develop me lit of 
machine manufacture enabled employers to 


use children in gangs, and under systematic 
divisions of labor it took the children away 
from the sympathetic control of their parents; 
because of the simplicity of much labor attend¬ 
ant on machine production, employers were 
able to substitute children in large numbers for 
adult lnborcis Competition among manu¬ 
facturers and the ignomnee or greed of parents 
or guardians steadily reduced the age at which 
children went into employment, This eco¬ 
nomic condition was the primary cause of linrni- 
ful child labor; and except for tile influence of 
prohibitive legislation, these conditions linvo 
become steadily more controlling Production 
through mac lime increases; the oppoi (unities 
for child labor grow, and competition puls a 
premium on mnnngcia who can exact the utmost 
of production fiom meQgcrly paid workers 
Along with this the urbanization of peoples 
opens up a variety of occupations like street 
trading, messenger service, and mmoi foinns of 
delivery and distribution, which in themselves 
become harmful 

As a bnsia for the modern attitude of social 
economy toward child labor, it is commonly 
accepted that factory labor for children under 
14 yenis (1) is almost invnimbly injuiious 
owing to ils routine diameter, its night work 
and unhygienic surroundings, its unsympathetic 
supervision, and the opportunities it opons for 
immorality; (2) it is socially injurious in that 
it depresses the wages of adults nnd diminishes 
the available number of physically developed 
workmen for Lhc next generations; (3) it is 
both socially and individually injurious m that 
it deprives the child of opportunities for edu¬ 
cational development, and (4) it is economi¬ 
cally unnecessary. It is oil the basis of these 
principles that humanitarians have for up¬ 
ward of a century carried on thcii campaigns 
against child labor 

England —Naturally, interest in the sub¬ 
ject developed first in mens extensively devoted 
to manufacturing The rapid revolution of 
industry in England drew attention to child 
labor ns enily as lhc later years of the eight¬ 
eenth century. In 1802 the Health and 
Moials of Appientices Act, the first factory 
act, was passed primarily to piotcct the 
pauper orphnn children who were being herded 
into the woolen nulls These pauper children 
had been taken from parish councils, the manu¬ 
facture) s often receiving a premium for taking 
them ns apprentices The helpless children 
were subjected Lo most prolonged hours of 
Inlioi, the death ralo was enonnous, and tho 
manufacturer had no incentive lo give tho 
children adequate care. The Act of 1802 
limited tho work of the children carried on in 
woolen mills—many of the childicn being 
from 7 Lo 12 years of age — to 12 horns n day, 
provided that Lho night woik of apprentices 
was Lo be gradually discontinued, and Lo cease 
nltogetliei after June, 180*1. It icijuircd that 
appi entices should be instructed in rending, 
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wilting, and arithmetic, anti a suit of clothes 
given to each y early I b provided that Factories 
worts to be whi towns lied twice a year, anti at 
nil Limes properly ventilated Sepal ate sleep¬ 
ing apartments were to be provided for ap¬ 
prentices of difTcicut sexes, and not more than 
two wcio to share n bed. Apprentices were to 
attend church at least once a inonLh, and the 
justices were to appoint Lwo inspectors — one 
of whom should be n clergyman— to visit Lho 
factories All mills mid factories wcic to lie 
rcgislcml annually with Lho Clerk of Llic 
Pence, and justices had power to inflict fines 
of from X2 to L‘5 foi neglect to observe Lha 
regulations The Act applied to cotton fac- 
toiiea ns well as to woolen, and lho picmnblo 
made it applicable not only to nppientices, 
but to nil cotton and woolen fftcloiir.s in 
which 20 01 mote persons were employed, 
although the clause i elating to lestriclion of 
houisi and providing educational facilities 
expressly applied to apprentices only, (.Sec 
Hutchins and linn iso ids JIutwy of Factory 
Legislation, pp, 10-17). Seventeen yearn later 
(1810) a move evtensive act aimed at all 
facLory wink was pushed, but it failed largely 
of application, owing to impel fort agencies of 
enforcement. It is suggestive to noLe Lhnt it 
prohibited Llic employment ui file to lies of 
children under 9 yeais of age mid limited lho 
working bourn of children fioin 9 to 10 yema 
of ago la 12 liouis per clay. 

From tins time for upward of half a ccnUny 
the hinnanitai'ians struggled with the lames 
fairc prepossession or British life foi n piotocliid 
childhood. The law of IblO was not enforced, 
and a Royal Commission in 1833 found chil¬ 
dren working ns much ns 15 hours daily. Tho 
folio wing ycur another net of a moro coin pie- 
hensivc liatma was parsed, which (1) fixed a 
working day so as to abolish night work; 
(2) pi escribed at least two hours’ schooling for 
children under 13. (3) limited their working 
horns to 9, and (4) accomplished other reforms 
like fixing the length of the working week, 
Tho required schools, however, were commonly 
kept up by tho fnctoiies themselves, and wcio 
of little educational value to Llic children, (Sco 
Factouy .Schools.) 

In 1843 began the system oT "half tune" 
Tins was a compromise beLween the forces 
which sought the education of a child and the 
emplo 3 r cra who deshud cheap labor The 
employment of a child undei 13 was made 
contingent upon his regularly producing n cer¬ 
tificate of attendance at school for nt least 3 
hours daily, or for alternate days The amount 
of daily factory work was limited to OJ ]lours 
Tlie half-lime aysLem, it will be Been, had 
points of correspondence with the situation in 
which children usually find themselves under 
primitive economic conditions — a distribution 
of Lime between school and work Luther 
long before had tnid: "Wo must send the 
boys to .school one or two hours a day and have 


them learn a twidu for the rest of the Lime," 
But tho opponents af child labor wciu not 
satisfied with the half-time system The 
young cluldicn ntill suffered undei factory 
condiLions, and the school was often farcical. 
In 1H7H hair time was prohibited lor children 
under 10, and this limit was rawed to 11 in 
1801, and to 12 in 1899 In 1901-1005 there 
were fa till over 80,000 hnlf-timo woikci.s, nonr’y 
nil in Llic lexlilo districts in Lnnen.shiie, i\ilh n 
few in Dundee, Undei existing enactments 
lmlf-time labor can bo corrected eiLlier by 
furLhor pnrlirunoiiLuiy legislation or by nets of 
local councils, In 190S-190IJ a strung agi¬ 
tation begun to end half liiue foi clnkhan 
undei 11. 

England obtained public (-duration in 1870, 
and llic comprehensive aoL of 1878 not only 
restricted child labor and clannc-d legislation 
pei taming to iL, but also made education com¬ 
pulsory In 1009 tile age or exemption from 
school attendance was mined to U, ami the 
conditions of employment of rliildicn below 
that nge who luul completed .school woik 
wcio more regular and Htnugeul Children, 
umlei 11 cannot bo employed m ngriciiUuwil 
woik, and ovci that age must have cciniplclcd 
the fouiLli giade The next great step iwlh m 
I'KguliUiug the employ mnuL of children on the 
basis of the chinueler of the woik done By 
Lho legislation of 11)01, a variety of employ¬ 
ments wcio pullulated to children undei 1(1; 
girls tuid women woie exempted fuim night 
woik. physical conditions of woik wore safe¬ 
guarded, and in factories and innny trades 
youth under 1G must have u ceitificate of phys¬ 
ical fitness, The next pmnl of nlUvek was iho 
occupations of children outside the school 
hours The nuinbei ho employed in carrying 
milk and parcels in street trades and in home 
oi sweatshop work was very large So fur, 
lcgifllation hag nut ovoicome the evils m this 
field wluiio work outside of school hours, 
coupled with school i uhLi notion, eeiUmly ic- 
suha in the overtaxing of children The Em¬ 
ployment of Children Act of 1003, Llic result 
of the InlerdepiLi Linen lid Com ini Hue's icpoil, 
giuatly rcHluctcil such employment, and gave 
local auLhoriLieu powci to sLill furLhor mxliict 
the employment of children outside school 
hours. The Act of 1903 regulated street trad¬ 
ing by providing for the licensing of cliildion 
so employed, distinguishing, by the badge worn, 
children under school age and children abovo 
school age, in allowing the funnel to engage 
in bade only outside of Hchool hours, IjuL limit¬ 
ing Lite number of houra both with respect to 
Lho total number nor day and Llic exact hours 
between which mien employment in legal. (Seo 
Victor Clark’n H'ofJini anti Child Wage limners 
in (treat Antrim, Bulletin of United Males 
Bureau oT Labor, "Washington, January, l!)00, 
No 80, p|) 27-39) Since Llic opening of the 
twentieth ccnliiiy, owing to a keen lealiznLion 
of the prevalence of physical and industrial 
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incompctoucy among the population, Great 
Britain 1ms been giving increasing attention 
to the problems of the productive work of 
chilclicn. The trend of recent legislation is 
along Lhe must advanced lines described hero- 
after in the legislation of Lhc United Stales, and 
its coinpiolu'iiHivo charneter is shown in Lho 
cclchraLed “ Children's AcL ,J of 1008, 

France, — Thu hiLc rise of manufacturing in 
Franco and the pcwuttloiicu of household in¬ 
dustries Inn defoncd development in tins field 
in that country It is true Unit laws lcgnrrf- 
ing apprenticeship date Imek many centuries, 
and tluit 111 esc still serve to anfegiiiud the np- 
pientice, hut us n means of meeting the objec¬ 
tions lu child labor they mo now futile. In fact, 
there arc in Puns and oilier large cities a 
vnrieLy of abuses which in a sense arc trace¬ 
able to the existence of Lhose laws. Existing 
French child labor legislation is simple To 
enter on tegular employment children must be 
13, or must have completed the cuminon school 
course, exceptions being made in certain cases 
in favor of seasonal industries like fruit pack¬ 
ing. Up to JX, night labor ^ pjolubited, and 
all lulmi in mtain dnugcious or objectioimblo 
nidUHtiies All youLlis uiulei 18 must have 
employment certificates showing schooling, 
etc., and for those under 1G in many trades 
certificates of physical fitness may be de¬ 
manded. Employment for youLlia under 18 
is limited to 10 horns, and to LlmL period for 
all women France is still largely ngiiculturnl, 
and many industries are still domestic in clmi- 
acLci. Families me prevailingly small, the 
children well cared lor, nml relatively Tow 
tendencies toward exploitation exist. There 
are found no biilisfactoiy HlnUslics ns lo cm- 
dovment of children below 14. Fianco has 
ittle legislation icstncting household or agri- 
cul tuml labor, nnd Lliis Inek, coupled with the 
inefficiency of facLory inspection, is at present 
nUrncling the attention of social woikeis 
Germany, — Legislation nfTccling children 
comes from two mam sources — tluj Empire and 
sepnuilu stales. The aLandiu’d set by the im¬ 
perial enactments expresses minimum condi¬ 
tions, the chief of which arc: (1) All children 
under 13 must attend school full tune, and 
may not woilt in industries between 8 pm. 
and 8 a u (2) Restrictions on employment 
are greatly it/Tottal by (ho degree of relation¬ 
ship borne Lo the winker by the employer 
Hours, time for monls, and rest, etc, are caic- 
fnilv regulated (3) Children in school may 
nut labor more than 3 boms per day, and 
dining vuenlion not nioie than 4 hours 
(l) Night work is piohiliilcd to males under 
LG and to all females. (5) Under 14 Lhc fac¬ 
tory working day is limited to 0 hours, and 
muiei 10 to 10 houifl In 1808 aljouL half 
a miHum childien under 14 weio employed 
in nulustiial establishments which were not 
factories, and in agriculture, Only 0000 
children of the above age wero in factories. 
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Obviously the large number above were in small 
shops, G6 per cent were reported as working 
in industries, and 25 per cent m delivery occu- 

I mlions, The various German states arc at 
ibcity to supplement the above legislation na 
tliay «co fit While the standards above set 
forth seem low, ib is probable that a compen¬ 
sation exisLs in the rigid system of inspection 
which prevails nnd is carried out by the local 
police. Between school and shop almost all 
the lime of the German child above 12 ia 
claimed, but the paternal atliludc which ia 
adopted seems to contribute much toward pre¬ 
venting harmful icsults 
United States. — There ia no national con¬ 
trol of child labor In 1007 five measures 
were brought before Congress, the aim of 
which as to enlist the services of the national 
government. The firsL was a bill incorporat¬ 
ing a National Child Labor Committee; tho 
second, a model child labor bill for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, the third, a bill to provide 
foi a National Children's Bureau, the four 111, 
providing foi an investigation of the laboi of 
women and cjidfbcn under thr United (States 
Commission of Labor, the fifth, known as 
Lho Uevendge-Parsons Child Labor Bill, sought 
to prohibit the liftiisporlalion in interstate 
commerce of child-labor-nmdo goods just as 
convict-made goods arc now excluded from 
foreign commerce under tariff laws Only 
the first and fourth became laws that jTar, 
while the second wns passed in 1008. Tho 
Beveridge-Paisons bill aimed to penalize in- 
LeistaLc commcicc where it could be shown 
that the labor of children had been employed, 
but the bill did not come to a vote m either 
housc ; owing to the conviction that it uncon¬ 
stitutionally exLended the powcis of Congiess, 
Development and cnfoiccmcnt of child labor 
legislation and stimulation of public opinion 
lms been foi several years under tho lend of 
Lho National Child Labor Committee. This 
society, which m 1010 had over 4000 membcis 
nnd a budget Tor expenses amounting to more 
than §50,000 per yeai, holds an annual 
convention. It keeps agents at work in those 
regions whcio the development of manufac¬ 
turing industries renders the need most press¬ 
ing, A review of its annual P)oceedviffs pro¬ 
vides Lho most complete commentary on re-rent 
developments In it? work Uiia commit toe has 
laid down, cciliun blandnrd conditions to be 
met, which nie the lesults of experience in 
cndenvois Lo secure the kind of admimaliative 
machinety which proves cITcclivc in enforcing 
legislation, Then, according to local condi¬ 
tions and Lhc state of local opposition, it makes 
accommodations ns far ns possible, In the 
course of Lius procedure ib lma become evident 
that the entire subject oT child labor is vastly 
complicated, and the somewhat Bimplc prin¬ 
ciples, unless adhered to, no longer suffice. 
Standards for Legislation —The following 
arc tho standards row usually sought,— 
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1 Ago or Development of Die Child - No 
child under 14 ought to woik m facLones, 
shops, street tuukxs, etc, ami undci 1G or 18 
in ocoupntions dangerous to health oi moials, 
in several stales the minimum ngo ih yrl 12, 
and even 10 or no age limit nb all for in plums, 
ar cUildicn of widowed mo them dependent 
on Lheir earnings, In nil slates exceptions 
in age arc made for occupations pursued 
mi hide of school hour a. In some the nuiu- 
mum age is changed foi vacations, espe- 
pi ally whoic fiuit and vegetable packing arc 
important sources of employment. Obviounly 
the age of the rlukl ia but a poor index of his 
development or his capacity for work lienee 
physical tests are being imposed, us weight 
nnd height standards, like the minimum weight 
or 80 pounds and the minimum height of GO 
inches employed in the New Yoik law of 1003 
To Llie authorities issuing the permit to go In 
work, some of lha stales allow the option of 
refusing sueh certificate if Lhc child seems un¬ 
fitted for the employment proposed 

2 Education — One of the objects of 
child laboi legislation being lo ruchiu to Llie 
child his cducalionnl rights, all programs en¬ 
deavor to secure a minimum education, even 
when the child lias passed llie minimum nge 
Early attempts in tins direction simply piovido 
that Lhc child he able Lo read and wide The 
objection to this has been not so much on the 
ground of its insufficiency iv- of ilx vagueness, 
which opens Lhe way Lo all sorls of evasion 
Recent legislation m Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, caul other «Uilu acts a minimum 
limit m terms of u school grade, us, fm ex¬ 
ample, Llie Lhu d in Mft.s.suchuseUs, the 5 n in 
New Yoik City, and Lhe eighth grade in New 
Joiioy A dineiont requirement ns to the 
amount of school alLciulanco Lo be made each 
year is also aimed nL 

3 Time and Amount of ICaH —The ideal 
of child labor legislation ecmteiuplaten an 8- 
110111 * day for nil youths umlei Ifi and a week 
hunt of IS hours These conditions aie meL 
at piewnk nv hut few stales, a lG-hmvv day 
or 5(i-hrmr week rcpiesciiling the best condi¬ 
tions usually attainable Night walk is op¬ 
posed fm buys under kO and for girls under 
18, and foi all women, partly on physical, 
largely on mmal, grounds, Pi ambition of night 
work must usually indicate difleienL hours, c g 
1 I'M, to 7 v vj , dining a Inch work may not 
he [lone l'YoqueiiLly exceptions must he 
ni tide for morcunlilc business a lime late work 
is rpqunei! on MaUndav mghl or (luring holi¬ 
days Street trade** Ui lie earned on part turn* 
m outside or .school hours frequently me ex¬ 
ceptions 

\ PnrrHi/ nj f7nfibr/i —An idd defense of 
ouiIv Hulil liihor rested mi Llie fucL oT necessi¬ 
tous piueuls Stiindaid legislation now ict'og- 
NMes that eases of dependent paienls occur, 
and that their existence should not deprive llie 
child of his rights to ethiealimi, health, physical 


development, nnd vocational efficiency IIcure 
puvntc philunthiopy or Htnte aid must provide 
scholarships Lo assist those cliildieu who by 
virLue of then exclusion from laboi aic pie- 
vented from earning money to aid in the suppoi L 
of tlieiiiHidves m then 1 dependent pinouts In 
New Yoik and other nlutea private effort sup¬ 
plies ficlioliuships, in Ohio and ('ol oni d c> the "i Into 
now pi ovules books, clothing, and even food. 

5 Nii/«i rnurnt.—Child Lidun legislation h 
lately .suflideiiLly mippuitcd by public acnli- 
inonl juitl public knowledge lo be self-en¬ 
forcing Experience has demonstrated llie 
need of («) cerlilicaln foi all youths em¬ 
ployed, (b) the posting of lists of all employees 
ns well as horns of luhoi, (r) o(final inspection, 
(d) suitable penalties The eeililieule must 
be, possessed by each young pci son employed, 
allowing age, place of Ijii Lh, educational con¬ 
dition, etc, In mulling these filuiultiids many 
obstacles have been oucuuuleml, iluolly iu the 
matter of establishing Llie age of foieigneis 
ISxpoiiemjc demonstrales llml Lhe sworn state¬ 
ment of parents wdl not suffice Ruth or bap¬ 
tismal cerldicjLle.s or olhei positive evidence is 
now lequncd The leeeuL tendency is to lay 
responsibility on school authorities for the i,s- 
mittuee of these rcrli/irnLcs Lxpeiionee also 
deiiiooslnitcH tliat publinty on the puiL of em¬ 
ployers is iicceHsiuv Tins nn hides the posting 
in public places of the lists of employees, with 
evidence us Lo then possession of Llie above 
ceitiheulcs All papcis must In* produced on 
demiuid of each UiiunL ollicei m lnspecloi. 
Walking \unUH \nusi also be posted, In n few 
instances it has been found neiessury to penal¬ 
ize lhc concealment of Hold eiiiplovi'Cs oil oc¬ 
casion of inspection. Slate agents oi inspection 
arc neeessarv lo the enf(neemet of Liu* lawn 
In practice these nic attached to the Stalo 
Labor DepmLment or division for fuetoiy m- 
Hpcction These officeu should include a 
number of women mspcelnis, us iuduaLed ill 
Lhe last Invv on this .subject in Ohm. They 
must give their entile Lime Lo inspection, and 
should he obliged Lo keep it run Is of such w 
imtuiO as to demonstrate the cfiieiency of then 
work 

The trend of public opinion in the Tinted 
Stales with respect lo child labor is fairly 
well indicated by u summary of the uupoiUmt 
details in legislation on tin* Mibjml dining 
the past o yeius The Heiielciiy of the Na¬ 
tional Child Laboi CninnnLlee .submitted a 
.statement nL the end of Llie yem 1 tHIJI, vvlmli 
showed LlmL dining the pievious .l-veai penod 
1.1 stales mid the District of Columbia bud es¬ 
tablished liispci turn depart men Is fm the cn fin ce¬ 
ment of child luhoi laws, Llie 8-houi day 
Tor children had been established m 10 hlulex 
and Llie DisLiu I <>J Columbia, niicl the liouis of 
laboi measurably reduced in M additional 
staLes, (i slal(‘s arid Llie Disliiel of ColiunbiiL 
passed child laboi laws |m the hist Lime din¬ 
ing this penod, and Nevada is Lin* onlv ntaLc 
010 
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in the Union without n general ami compre¬ 
hensive act, although many of tho laws me be¬ 
low what is regarded as a normal standard, 
both with vcspcct to Llieiv prahibi turns aiul U\o 
provisions for their enforcement, Some further 
comp uremia fuc to be noted fiom the following 
Htfttcmcnt. In 1001 the 1 Lye nr age limit ap¬ 
plied to factories, hLoioh, etc., in 12 ulntcs, and 
in 1910 in 19 Hiatts, while in the latter year the 
law usually included offices, laundries, hotels 
theaters, and howling alloys, as well ns hL ores 
and hid-orics In 1001 the M-ycnr nga limit 
in factories only applied in 0 stales, in 1010 
in 11 states. For mines the age limit in 1004 
was If) in one state, 11 in 10 slates, and 12 in 
5 states, while in 1910 it was 10 in 0 stales, 
14 in IK stales, and 12 in 8 states, The employ¬ 
ment of children was forbidden during school 
hours hi onlv 14 states in 1004, but in 23 states 
m 1910 The 13-year age limit in the general 
law applied in Pennsylvania and Rhode Is¬ 
land in 1901, but only m Noitli Carolina in 
1910, while tho 12-year age limit in atoms and 
factories applied in 2 hULch m 1904, and fur 
factories only in 8 sttitcs, while in 1910 wo 
find it in 3 states applying to Htores and fac¬ 
tories, mill to factoi les only in 12 stales, but in the 
latter instance losliicted to vacation periods in 
the schools There were nw general rcstuctiona 
of child labor in 0 slates and Lhc District of Co¬ 
lumbia in 1001, but only in 1 stato in 1910, 
Night work was prohibited in 13 states in 1904, 
— the age limit varying from 12 to 18, — while in 
23 stales thorn was no prohibition, but in 1010 
night work ih puihilnU’d ui 23 states for chil¬ 
dren under 10, in 7 states fur children under 14. 
and in 2 slates for children under 12, Special 
exemptions on account of poverty, orphanage, 
and the demands of seasonal and privileged 
induHliics still exist in many states, but they 
arc gradually being reduced in number, find 
special evils — such as tho.se of the night mes¬ 
senger service — me being more widoly rec¬ 
ognized, and me gradually yielding to more 
effective restrictions, 

In 1910 New York passed ail act prohilnLing 
the employment of boys under 21 in night mes¬ 
senger service between the hours of 10 pm, and 
5 a.m. in all cities of tho first and second class. 
Ohio passed a similar net, prohibiting childion 
under 18 fioin working in the messenger sccvico 
between 0 i* m and 0 a m, Other state Icgisla- 
Luies arc discussing similar oIToita to Buppiesa the 
niuial evils or night messenger service as lately re¬ 
vealed by Lho investigation!! of LhoNntionnl Child 
Labor Committee. During 1010 other significant 
legislative advances were made in child labor ic- 
iLnetmna in New Jersey, Miuanchwaolta, Mnvv- 
land, Virginia, Hlioclo Island, and Kentucky, lire 
mesL notable or which was the vie Lory in New 
JeiHcy for the HUppiowion of night work for chib 
dien under 15 until July 4, 1011, and after that 
dnle under 10, tho pioposnl for which for five auc- 
ceasivo legislative sessions had been successfully 
opposed by the glass manufactures of the state. 


Tiro refinements of restriction and protection 
are not aa fully developed in the United States 
aa in Great Britain, but, on the other hand, 
many of our atatea show greater boldness in 
dealing with the evils of child labor upon a large 
and comprehensive plan, while the greatest 
need in the United States is still, perhaps, tho 
propci coordination of a restrictive policy 
with a constructive progiam for the rccrcn- 
tion, training, and education of children, in¬ 
cluding proper provision for industrial and 
vocational training, without the exploitation 
of tho child fur the benefit of others, 

D. S, and S M L. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY.— Childhood u 
usually considered to cover tho poriod between 
iiifanayaiid puberty, or, roughly, botwcon the 
ages of 3 rind 12. Child nsyaliology must 
thon deni with the mental life, tho thoughts 
and feelings, together with their influence 
on conduct, of children between these nges. 
Child psychology ifl a comparatively new 
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study It is only within the last half conLury 
tlmL the need for such n specialized bumch 
of psychology lias been icaimsd. The tiend 
of development has been along the line of m— 
vestigfilnifi Hie dilfuienecs between children 
and adulla ill the vimoua mental stales A 
science of adult psychology being already well 
established, when it began to Ijc iodized Hint 
the child was not the " man will sum 11," anil 
tlml there was such a possibility as a study of 
child psychology, the imliunl question was, 

" Just how does Iho child differ from the adult 
in bis power of perception, his i casern in g, bis 
ntteiiLion? " Tlio fact tlml much of Iho in¬ 
terest felt in this now study was fm Lhc .sake of 
its relation to adult psychology, together with 
the fact that the need foi such n study was felt 
primarily m connection with the school education 
of cluldion account, in some mcnsuio for the 
apparently hit-or-miss, trivial, and irrelevant 
cliaractci of much of the work which has been 
dune Also the newness or the field, the diffi¬ 
culties attending experimental work with chil¬ 
dren, ancl the length of tune which ib is necessary 
to carry on investigations in order that Lhc 
lusults gained may be iclinblo, all help lo ex¬ 
plain the lack of a complete, well-organized, 
significant body of knowledge Much of the 
work in this department of psychology must, 
thcioforc, be lcgaulcd ns tentative and open to 
fuithor modification, but fluggcsLive for educa¬ 
tional application. The chief questions, Llicu, 
which have been answered by child psychology 
are, " IIow do childiou differ from adults in 
the vniious mental sLates? What me the mn- 
jor changes -winch tnko place in their menial 
life up to the pciiod of puberty? What mo the 
chief causes of these changes? ” 

The difference, between children and adults in 
instinctive equipment i a not so much a mat Lit of 
diffeiencc in number of instincts, although some 
of those characterizing late adolescence are lack¬ 
ing, as in relative prominence and strength of the 
various instincts, in then modes of manifesta¬ 
tion, and m thodogrec of then modification 
through habituation. In childhood, because of 
lack of experience, the instincts manifest them¬ 
selves ill very general and indefinite wnya, Lho 
particular line of mnnireatalian being deter¬ 
mined by the cnviionment The instincts, be¬ 
cause of their coirelation with the physical 
growth and development of lho nervous sj'stcm, 
tend to follow a rhythmic order of development, 
one set being prominent foi a shall peniod, than 
another. The phase of each which is prominent 
at first is associated with the physical well-being 
of the child. The response is to a concicto. 
very definite situation, and the 1 caulh gained 
is immediate, physical satisracimn, Growing 
out or this stage is the interest in and the desire 
for emotionul satisfaction. The oliild acts in 
such a way ns to select Lhoao responses which 
bring him this 1 caul t. This ia the limo when the 
various powers brought out by instinctive 
action are tested and tried and pitted against 


those or olhci children It is the stage of per¬ 
sonal competition h'list one insLinrL and then 
another is exp 01 mien Led with, Urn emphasis 
being on motor activity Still tlio child's point 
of view H mu row, Lhe self tlml is being pleased 
and satisfied is a voiy parLiid one It is still 
the individuid mLercsln aguinsL the gioup in¬ 
terests, or, rather, in spite of the group interests. 
The next development is Lhc appearance of 
the " gang " bpiriL. Tins phase pervades mul 
influences all the growing and changing ni- 
htincLa, paving Lhc way for the nioie nulical 
changes which take place at adolescence. The 
child is sLill interested primarily in lus own 
well-being, but the self 1ms expanded, the so- 
called social self nrjw becoming pionnnent, 
cmiyingwiLh it ft greater emphasis outlie mLcl- 
lecUud ekmtultt m the situation. 

The instinctive life of the child followa this 
plan in development, becoming mere complete 
as more of the instincts emerge, more highly 
specialized an various phases become differen¬ 
tiated, the line of advance boiugfroin Lhc physi¬ 
cal through the emotional to the more intel¬ 
lectual phases of cadi, and Iiomn nanuw, pm tial 
viewpoint to a broader, mole genciid one. 
Tlieso phases me not distinctly marked ofF 
from each othci, even wiLliin the development 
or the same instinct, and as lliuvumms instincts 
develop at tlilTcicnt rates and become promi¬ 
nent at different ages, there is great complexity 
and consLimt ovu lapping 

The part lo be played by crluention in this 
development will depend largely upon whether 
those in conLrol believe llinl these changes occur 
piimarily as a rcsull of liniei gunvlli, or ns a 
result, pnilly at least, of Lho influence of en- 
vnoninenl The consensus of opinion at 
picsent flcoiriB to be Hint both fnctois count, 
hut that neither has full control. The more 
the environment presents situations calling for 
the exercise on the parL of the child of the 
higher and male uniformly useful phases of 
the vunous instincts, Hie better, provided Lhat 
the demands made begin at the level of devel¬ 
opment at which the child is, and giadually 
change in difficulty, complexity, and character. 
The various studies made of chiklicn'B inter¬ 
ests all show these general tendencies, and 
all offer material or value to tlio educaloi. 
Naturally, attention goes hand in lmml with 
interest. The impoilnnt differences between 
the attention of the child and that of the adult 
grow out of, mul me caused by, Lite differences in 
the interests of the two classes. The inleicsfs 
of tho formor me determined directly by in¬ 
stinct, Lhoso of the latter more largely by tiam- 
ing, custom, and habituation. The nllonLion of 
the young child, attracted by Lho UiingH that 
mtciesl him, is given at first La biighlly col 01 ed 
objects, loud sounds, memng Unugs, good 
things to cat. Lalci he attends to now toys, 
feats of physical prowess, games involving Bkili 
of one kind 01 another. Gradually, as his in¬ 
stincts develop, and lie finds tlml Jm derives 
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personal bcuofit from so doing, hia attention 
passes to things considered more worth while 
Ly people in general, until finally he comeg 
to attend to the symbols of mathematics, the 
aiguinonta for freo tariff, 01 the methods needed 
in milking n fortune The kind of situation 
capable of attiacting and holding the attention 
depends upon the iiih Li active equipment of tlie 
individual, bub lb also depends upon Ins cxpci 1 - 
cncc The things coiisitloicd worthy of altcn- 
Lion by society fit Inigo must in some way be 
connected with some native interest or in&lmet. 

Another clmraolisristic of Lhc iinnmtuie mind 
is its lack of sLoadlncss Attention is con¬ 
stantly changing, remaining focussed on nn 
object or idea for a very ehoi t pcnod of time, 
and then moving on to something else The 
child is at the mercy of his surroundings, unable 
to resist the iittinctivcness of anything coming 
within the fociii of conaciousneaa With ex¬ 
perience and growth two changes occur Fust, 
any one line of thoughL is capable of holding at¬ 
tention for an incmisingly longoi period of time, 
because or the greater possibilities of associa¬ 
tion and elaboration, and second, the child 
learns tlmt it h Lo his nd van tape to ovcicomo 
the tendency of attention to shift, and to hold 
it to the task in hand, despite tho etfortinvcilved. 
Instead of requiring constant change, Lhc child 
gradually becomes capable of prolonged periods 
of activity nlrmg one line, and that, perhaps, ono 
formerly of littlo intercut to hiiu, In other 
words, as the child glows oldci, hia power to 
give attention increases in breadth, strength, 
and duration 

Tho changed in perception occur along three 
lines; namely, a dm case in the propoition of 
mental life that is perceptual, an increase in the 
clearness of percepts, anil a narrowing of the field 
of peicaption The young child is essentially 
scnaoiy and motor, therefore his mental life 
must bo made up very hugely of pciccpls. As 
he grows m e,xpci fence, the higher mental stales 
increase in pioporLion, foi, instead of allowing 
his attention to bo ever ilnfting from ono sen¬ 
sory experience to the nexL, he fixes it on ono and 
holds it there for an incroaaingly longer period 
of time. This fixing and holding of attention 
by ono sensory expeiicncc to tho exclusion of 
others must involvo the use of other mental 
states and thus decrease tho propoition of ner- 
ccpts IL is often obscivcd that a young child 
sees and hems much more of his environment 
than tho adult does, but of necessity the pci- 
cepts gained in this way must bo vague, hazy, 
and often inaccurate, Only by fixing atten¬ 
tion, comparing, contrasting, noticing details, 
is Tull knowledge of the situation gained and 
percepts made clear, definite, and accurate. 
The work of many invealigntois emphasises 
this increase in power of discrimination with 
advancing ago, showing Hint children of 10 
do from twice to three times as well as children 
of G in tests of power of sense discrimination 
Tho development of the instinctive intciests 


of the child, together with the tmimug which 
he lcccivcs, both tend to discourage ami in¬ 
hibit general, indiscriminate obscivalion, and 
instead to focalue it nlong ccitam definite lines, 
so that perception, like all other parts of mental 
life, tends to become specialized and developed 
in the directions in which it is used Thus tho 
older child perceives more in some fields than 
tho younger child docs, the specific fields de¬ 
pending very largely on the training which he 
receives From an educational point of view, 
tlie need for a broad sense experience for the 
young child cannot be overemphasized, Ills 
pioficioncy in the manipulation of the more 
complex mental slates is directly correlated 
with the richness, clearness, and breadth of his 
early eanso pci ceptiona Tlie need for develop¬ 
ing lationally in connection with daily experi¬ 
ences, the power to perceive his enviionmcnt, 
using all Ins senses as needed, and then to coor¬ 
dinate and conelnte these experiences with his 
life of thought and action, this is of paramount 
importance, and comprises a large part of the 
school education of the child under 10 

In mental imagery the two chief differences 
between children and adults aie in tho vividness 
of the imago and in Lhc kind or image used most 
frequently It is a common occurrence for the 
young child to conhi.se the pioductivc, creative 
image of his play ldc with his memories of 
actual experiences The nuinbcis of childicn 
under 8 years of ago who have imaginary 
companions confirm this tendency. From 
tho adult point of view, the child ia often telling 
a lie, but p\ oh ably a large proportion of the 
lies told by children of this age are clue to a 
real confusion This con Turnon anses fiom two 
causey — Lhc great vividness and lenlily of 
tho child's play life, and the lack on hia part of 
a consciousness or the need of distinguishing 
between it and the lealm of real life Experi¬ 
ence and the training of the perceptive powers 
usually con cct this difficulty 
The pecond difference, that of the kind of men¬ 
tal image used frequently, is of more impoi lance. 
Tlie moro immature the mind, the greater the 
likelihood that it will deal \utli images of con¬ 
crete experiences, with possibly the visual im¬ 
age in excess of the oLlicr types hiatuiily 
plus cxpei lencc tend to increase the value of tho 
less concrete and faithful images Tho child 
thinks in terms of the concrete object oi sound, 
whereas the adult uses aomc symbol standing 
Tor and rcpicsonting the experience. A stop 
in this progress from concrete to moie abstract 
image is piolmbly tho so-cnlled generic linage, 
which partakes of tho nature of each, The 
acquisition by the child of language, both in its 
oral and its written form, must condition this de¬ 
velopment. The value of the verbal image over 
tlie concrete in certain eases is very great. It 
is moTO convenient, saves tunc, is move accurate, 
and is more universal, but tho child only dis¬ 
covers this aTtei a prolonged experience with 
perceptual language Functionally, the con- 
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crate image hcemfl or little uae, LIk* original ex¬ 
perience, and tho symbol, vuibul 01 otherwise, 
which Stands toi it being the impoiUnt pie¬ 
men tn 

Kilundion, then, should see lo it Hint the 
child lias clear, definite percepts, and then Hint 
the most convenient symbols are /irmly welded 
to them, that the \mi\ges of symbols to lift 
used m Intel life nwy have il rich rerpronco to 
concrete experiences. Also it should eiirmiragn 
the nntuial erentivo mmgoiy of Hie ishild along 
profiliiblu lines, making poNUhlu for him the 
rccoiihliuclion of his environment uh well ns 
Hie adjustment to it. 

The changes which lake plane in a fluid's 
memory with advancing years are unmistak¬ 
able. Their cause ih probably complex. Power 
in iinmcdiutr memory mci oases up to about 
15 years or ago, and then lemains fllalionary 
Power in logical memory increases in a groutcr 
proportion than power in tlosultoiy jneinoiy. 
The cUiuigna taking place ui aUftiiUrm, mteiCHt, 
and perception probably account foi this im¬ 
provement, in spite of Hie fact that the primaly 
retentive power or the Liam lneicnscH little or 
none, or possibly oven decreases with ago Thn 
ability to concentrate the attention ami tlm 
repetition of experiences, both of which come 
with growth, tend Lo Ax the material The 
biondoning and the coi relation of experiences, 
and thcrcroic the incrcasu in number mid in 
or gn inflation of the associalions, also lend lo 
hold facta in mind, winch m earlier yours would 
not have remained. Logical mcmoiy in affected 
more than desultory memory, bemuse all of 
LlwiC changes mulling m impruvement of llio 
fuin*Lion influence the former, while only somo 
or them influence tlic lattci Any change in tho 
kind of experience attended to will necessitate 
a change in the material remembered lienee, 
changes u\ interests me paralleled by corre¬ 
sponding changes in memory, the development 
being fiom the concrete, sensory, and inoLoi 
lo the more abstract and relational elements of 
situations. The methods used in educating the 
memories uf children must tako into considera¬ 
tion and be molded by these factors Tho things 
woitli remembering miisL be attended to by 
the child, and associated with otliei experiences 
in a systematic way. The emphasis should be 
on mental activity on the pint of tho child, 
resulting in organisation, mtlici than on mere 
impression fiorn without, The value of cone- 
la Lion of subject matter, the need of lime lor 
asiiinilntion and reorganization of aywtems, ns 
well as the varying importance, at different ages, 
of Lhc other factors influencing memory, all add 
to the complexity of the problem of education 
in the field. 

Mast students of adult psychology, anil p\ ac¬ 
tually all students of clnldien, agieo that tho 
higher processes of thinking and reasoning jug 
not the exclusive possession of the malm c mind, 
blit that children, at least those of school age, 
also use them, Tl»e difference between the two 


is noL in the absence of these pi presses, bill in the 
aenimcy of then mainpululinn and in the fre¬ 
quency wilh which Hire an* used The mar- 
curacy oT tin* refills of the leaHoiimg nf (‘jiildien 
is due Lo Mutual causes lteusoimig mul Uimk- 
liig jeqiure the use of lelulumslnps, iiipiiiniigH, 
and judgments, as well as feelings of eonciele 
experiences. These menial flutes me tin* re- 
MilL of giowLh and pxpenenre, and then iiuui- 
ber, deli idleness, and aeeumey will nindihim 
the thinking power or the fluid Lurking per¬ 
tain knowledge of relation*/rifts or inclining*, 
tbimigb hwk nf expciienrc, the child'* thinking 
must be lnumiiule, de.spiLe (be presence of lln* 
necessary leeluiii]ue The cbm fie lenities of 
Ins attention and memory also help Lo explain 
the iimeeuiney or Jesuits when lie reasons 
lu reasoning and Lhinkiugone nuiht follow eon- 
HiHLcnlly anil ('lonely a Limn of relnleil thoughts 
Tins leipines powei of eonernlration of nLLcii- 
tion and orgaui/ulion of friel* The fluid 
hiekrf ability in both line* Ills mind wiindei* 
fiom Ihepiobleni because uf luck or attention, or 
he gels kkI el racked because nf lack of organiza¬ 
tion,— inciLhoi ease u wiong eonrliwnn may be 
lhc icsult His luck of skill in using language is 
uLi> a dia.whack, fur be must use symbols, not 
concrete imagery, in linieh of Ins icusoning 
Tho fact til at lie oflru Lend* Lu use lhc eotinelc 
whole, instead of Hie rwiiLiul lelnlioiislnp 01 
aspect, reaiillN in the 10a, 1 soiling by analogy, 
wturh is a elmi'aoLeiisUc of nmniiluie minds 
This powei In Unnl; in teniis of pa its nr ele- 
meiiL.s oi aspects of a uluuLlon h ermdiLamed 
by the fluid’s ability Lo miuly/e IWor lo 
analyze H n laid development limn powei Lo 
associate, and comes only with much practice 
The fact Lhul the adult reasons mme often than 
the child is probably noL duo *(> much lo a dif¬ 
ference in power, an to a diflerenep m Uie de¬ 
mands rntule upon hiiu Ilm environment does 
not enoouiage the child Lo leasun, for usually 
no responsibility is allowed to rest upon him. 
In fact, lie gets on much mme eoinfinLnhlv 
when he doe* not nltonipl Uj think for himself, 
but simply dors mill believes wbnt he is told 
The rccopLivc, .submissive attitude is Hie one 
considered Lo he chnructonslir of the child mind, 
ami licncc cveivLlung ia aiiangi , d Lo eucinnage 
it Tho adult, thrown on In* own lespoiisibihLy, 
forced by eircumsLances to Lake tin 1 liuLiiUive, 
reasons more frequently, but even he reallv 
thinks hut seldom, and then only when be is 
forced Lo do so by the piesnure of some problem 
whose solution is vital tu his Mcllbomg The 
blonder and Lbe moio ay.slciimliml ins percep¬ 
tual Dxpenence.s, thr gicater Iuh eonlioj of Hie 
biglioi mental staLen and language, I lie gieaLer 
(us power of nLtrnliou, the giratrr lii.s puielieo 
iu di'abng with problems pevUmmt tn hi>s avevv- 
dny life, tin 1 greater will be Lhc i lnld'a power of 
lcusonmg and masoning well. Kcluealion HiiiL 
is definitely planned to do sp can aid develop¬ 
ment nlong each of these lines 
The emotional life of the child diftVi* but 
4 
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Jitllo from Lhat of the adult With the excep¬ 
tion of the emotions eonneeled with so vital de¬ 
velopment, nil this emotions experienced by the 
adult uro experienced by the child, but in a 
Cruder anil mine elementary form There is 
loss inhibition by the child of the physical con- 
coiniLanlH of the emotions, and thcicfurc they 
tiden appear, probably wrongly, Lq he nunc m- 
leiine limn those of the mlnlL They certainly 
aio mine Iniiihitovy, due probably to the mpid 
change in the Torus of altnilum The cinnLionu 
of childhood, con elating ns closely as they do 
Willi Llie uisLinels, are less complex than those 
of adult life, with its mixture of motive*, m- 
(Lucucic of cuafcom ns well us Lho presence of the 
R 0 \ amotions, The duty of education is to in¬ 
hibit the emotions Llmt me harmful to the in¬ 
dividual or Lu the rare, to encourage those that 
are uplifting, and to connect them strongly with 
conduct, lu develop true sclf-contml on the 
part of the child rnLhcr than meic repression; 
and Lo connect an emotional tone with the ideals, 
which me an outgrowth of productive imagina¬ 
tion, in ordm that they may be of functional 
value 

The child cannot be considered ah either 
truly leligioiis or tiuty moral Ilis condition is 
best described by the terms "uninoiid" and 11 im- 
although the ba.xw of true religion 
and true morality must be laid in childhood. 
The springs of each mo to be found in those gen- 
oral and indefinite muLiwds which ore pecul¬ 
iarly human, and which have to do with the 
child's ielation to hi* fellow* and to hi* God 
Lacking the power of effective deliberate 
choice m mallei* of conduct, because of Lite 
paramount power of the cruder forma of the 
instinct of Hclf-pr'wvalum iuul the paucity 
nf true ideuln, the essential element in both 
morality and religion ia lacking The child'* 
morality and religion mo largely but inflection* 
nC the attitude of Lho.so mound him and the 
result of actions which have brought hun satis¬ 
faction. Ills fllniulnrda of right and wrong arc 
jujely personal, deleimined by the result* of 
m actions, and Ihorefoic dependent on his im¬ 
mediate surroundings. 

Education should help the child to farm 
luibils Lhat latei will have a moral or a leligious 
reference tL should encourage him to net 
always from the highest possible motive, not 
fiom any absLmcl, adult icason, but because 
it pays, exercising reason iuul choice in llione 
directions as Indy ah in any other It .should 
give him definite knowledge of the Held of re¬ 
ligion and morality which ia muted to Jus stage 
of development It should encourage the 
formation of ideals of light conduct wluch 
function. From the point of view of conduct 
Uir ages Irmn d to 12 tnc pmwiliMfltly tho 
ycitrs for Llie formation of habit*. As men- 
Lai life is of value aa it influences conduct, it 
follows thnl tins loo to the period for the forma¬ 
tion of mental habile The contiol of instincts 
means but tho foimalion of habits of inliibi- 


lion of some and of modification and strength¬ 
ening of others The changes in interest and 
attention arc due largely to LUb foimntion of 
habit* idong certain line* Tnc development in 
perception and memory is caused by habitun- 
tiun in direr lion* that result in economy of 
effort iuul ability to satisfy tbe increasing de¬ 
mands of environment Even power to run¬ 
arm well is conditioned by habits of thought 
The selection and fixation of useful habits 
along pdl lines oT motor and niciiLal action 
acorns to be the most fruitful line* of develop¬ 
ment during childhood And yet caic must be 
taken that the habits do not become too iron- 
bound, but that from them is evolved the piinci- 
plr or ideal needed to make conduct rational n 
Older that adaptation to new row)] lions bo pos¬ 
sible, These pi Lueiplcj and ideals, or such vital 
worth to the adult, arc possible only after the 
concrete individual Imliilq, wheLher of thought 
oi action, have been formed Childhood is the 
time to lay Lids foundation N, N 

For detailed mfoi maliou on the vaiions topics, 
see the articles on AcQUinnu (Jiiahacteiustics, 
ATTiixfiox, Memory, Moral Education, etc 
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CHILD STUDY — Sometime* colled Pai- 
dology, oi Child Psychology, it ia of comnaTa- 
tively recent oiigin, although some knowledge 
of child characteristics has been posseted 
wherever theic have been parents and school* 

Historical —Until recent Limes, however, most 
parents and tea dun a have been ao occupied will) 
the ndult idea of what children should heroine 
that they have attached little nnpoilance to 
what tlicy really arc Xattmdly, therefore, 
liLtlc wfta done in the way of investigation. In 
the lust cpiaitci of a ccntuiy knowledge oT 
children lias steadily grown under the in¬ 
fluence of inciciifccd emphasis by educational 
leader* upon Lho difference* between chlUUen 
and adults, and the necessity of recognizing 
these differences; and under the influence of 
evolutionary theory which cniL attention to 
the transitions fiom lower to higher forms and 
emphasizes the impel tancc oT studying the 
cnrlier phases of development in order to 
understand the later. These two influence*, 
together with increased interest in man and 
new methods of studying him, especially im 
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the mental side, have given a stiong impulse to 
the study or childicn, and resulted in the ar- 
ciiinulfttion uf a lar^e muss or information or 
gicatar or less scientific and practical value 
As knowledge of nicnLnl development has in¬ 
creased, child study has become eh (Yci initiated 
into two branches of knowledge, Child Study 
and Genetic Psychology (ff.u.). The hitler 
represents the broader and more aeieiUifio 
phase of the subject, and includes a cpiiHidern- 
lion of the development of mind in animals and 
in the human race, wlidn the former, Lliough 
founded on the same principles as Llm IftLler, is 
limited to the consideration of the development 
of human beings from infancy to maturity. 
Child study has always included a sLudy of facts 
of physical development, mul it is in the knowl¬ 
edge of Lhe child’s physiological development 
that the most definite results have been at¬ 
tained Of the earlier leaders in child study, 
the Unco besL known arc the following, 
Dm win ( qv) in England, who observed his in¬ 
fant son with the same mtoresb and accuraey 
Lliat he showed in studying plants and animals, 
Pieycr in Germany, who with the training of a 
scientific physiologist anil psychologist prepared 
a two-volume study of the fu^t 3 year,s' develop¬ 
ment of his boy; and G Stanley Hall m America, 
who has directed extensive, statistical studies 
of children and has stimulated otherd to work 
m popular and scientific child study, both m 
America and lo some extent in oLiter countries, 
At one time a wave of popular interest spread 
over the conn tty and many local and fltnlo 
child study societies were [tinned and a creak 
variety of outlines prepnied for the study of 
children by Icaahers and parents Tor pniclinil 
and scientific purposes. Many of these socie¬ 
ties have ceased to exist, and it is now generally 
recognized tlmt parents and tcaoheis cannot bo 
expected to make scientific investigations, buL 
that they can profit greatly by the researches 
of scientists, and they may wiLh proper direction 
collect data of value to specialists. Although 
fcho societies directly concerned in promoting; 
the study of children arc less numerous than 
formerly, the interest in children oa children, 
and not simply as future adults, l.s mu eh greater 
than ever before This is sLnkingly indicated 
by the fact that, whereas a score of years ago 
stones in which children were the chief charac¬ 
ters were almost unknown in populai magazines 
for adults, they are now found m almost cvciy 
hsiic The subject of child study is now ft prut 
of the courso of study in cvciy progiessivc in- 
fitAluUou engaged in tho training of teachers. 
Physiologists and psychologists arc also inter¬ 
ested in studying children as ft menus of de¬ 
veloping a more complete knowledge of their 
particular sciences In crlnraLinnal ndminiH- 
linlion and in sociology, problems of childhood 
aic now receiving a great deal of nLLenLion. 
Child labor, compulsoiy education, truancy, 
delinquency, playgrounds, defects, deficiencies, 
and abnormalities of children, juvenile courts, 


health moApmoiitij clr,, all hung into the fine- 
ground the importance of moie Lhmuugh knowl¬ 
edge of cluld nature and the eomliLions favoring 
normal, healthful development 

The educational thcoiiox LhaL helped Lo start 
child study mvestigaLions have been developed 
min u lump definite body of know lodge, nlueh is 
greatly modifying the science and nil uf educa¬ 
tion The old uleiL, that children nre to be 
treated as undeveloped «duiIs, and that Lliey 
should be made into adults in all then rliurne- 
IcvihLich as soon us possible, lias gn en place 
lo Lhe established fneL Unit childicn are difloient 
m all their physical and men lid eliuraelmhljca 
from adults The geiieniliralmiih of fluid 
sLudy have maleiially modified cnuihe.s of study 
and methods of Leaching The kind and amount 
of wolk Lo he done has been modified so us 
to conform more closely lo the cliild’H miluml 
interests mid ability nt different ages and more 
emphasis has been placed upon Lhe child's 
physical, menial, and moial development at 
each age, mid 1 cm upon the acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge mid skill suited Lo iidull life 

Methods — In studying children, one 01 
moie children may lie studied inton*d\ely 
through a long period of time mi as lo deter¬ 
mine Lhe ebanges Lliat lake place with increased 
age; or a largo number ol elnldien of diLTeicnfc 
ages may he cnmpnicd by means of measure¬ 
ments and tesLs and the common churn clmMics 
oT each ago delcinnncd statistically Neither 
method alone is sufficient; eneli supplements 
and cm looks the oilier To the dilheiilLiea 
attending all psychological linen Ligations me 
added many others when elnldien air lhe sub¬ 
jects In obtaining rnels by meima of obser¬ 
vation, paienta have Lhe best oppoituniLy to 
obscivc elnldien in Lheir i minus moods under 
normal ciiminiflLancos, but the observations of 
parents nic likely Lo he lacking in dcfiniLoncas 
and (iccuincy Specialists may make more 
accurate observation, hut lheir oppoi turn lies 
arc uol so good and much tune w lcquhed for 
the child to become used to the alrnngc uh- 
sorvor. In studying children by means of 
tests and experiments like difficulties appear 
Children are so suggestible and so easily Lhroun 
into unfavorable at 1 1 Lucies by the new si Illa¬ 
tion and the demand that they follow dn ac¬ 
tions, thnL results vary gicallv with cadi 
group with vaiying conditions and with the 
personality of Lho investigate)! Even physical 
measurements, such as deteimmnliun of chest 
expansion, vary grcaLly with tho amount and 
kind of psychologieal Hlnimius given by the 
one making the measurements. No sLudics 
oairicd on by means of language run be imulct 
111 the easo of very young children. and men 
with older ones Lho chances of umlerHLimdiiiR 
wlmt is wanted juul uf inexact and ijirulequalo 
expression on Ilia pm L of the eliihlien aic 
much gimLer where language is involved Lhan 
in Lhe ease of adults lienee the lyutw/iojmonc 
method must be uacd with great care 
01G 
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The successive changes fiom mfimLilp ehnr- the child has learned a language and attained 
ucLer In those of I'lulclliood, youth, and n. considerable device of representative mid 
manhood are miL wholly Llio result uf exLurnnl conccplunl develop men t, lie i caddy learns by 
inlhionccs, but depend upon minimi lend- the ideuLiunal method wlmt he cannot learn by 
ciicics which haul to development m n cei- pxpciionca or liy observation of oLhcis TJic 
lain way only slightly leas inevitable than limsL conspicuous defeel of method in all 
that bv which u gnun of corn develops blades, .schools, which cjiilcl bludy is collecting, is Llmt 
Malk, tassel, silk, mid our in Lhe order named, of too early and too great emplm&iK upon Hid 
lather than in a ievei.se uidci. Just what ideational method of learning 
tin* tjrdei of development in n child h and In the light of the gcnmil IruLllfl fthendy 
how fai it eouespoiidn to the oulci ill which os l aid ini icd, it is .safe to conclude llmt the per- 
the race bus developed Iihh nut im yet been nun who hns the chaiaeLeri&Lics of ouch ago 
detci mined in detnd. (Sue (;tjl.tuiik Lrocn.) well brought out will ultimately iiLlam a 
General Results. — The child 1ms ho many highei type of adulthood than one who is 
(’barm 1 tensile 1 *, Home of winch change at one made to Lake on as rapidly as possible adult 
lime mid .some 11 L Jiimllici 1 , that it is difficult oh am u Iona Lies 

Lo fliiiniimii/e eleaily the chief furls of his do- Physical Defects — The study of childicn has 
velopinenl Physically, Lhu child grows veiy established very clearly ilia truth that physical 
rapidly at liial, then fiom about 5 to 12 at a and mental development arc closely con elated, 
iieaily uinfoim tide This is followed by a and that physical defects, especially of certain 
period of accelerated growth, which nfLer two kinds, me to me limes mme mile jntuil than all 
or tlure years decreases giiuluiilly Lill niutimty the mental influences llmt che [nought Lo 
la rentheil The period of more rapid giovvlh bear upon the child Aside from ganoid ill 
is not the same for height ns for weight, nml is healLh the physical deficiencies that most fre- 
liol the Mime for one pint of the body us for quenlly letnid oi puivent the normal menial 
another. (.See (imnviu) In movements, the development of rluhlicn aic nervousness, 
chief cliunge is not m number. IjuL in delimlc- feon.se defects, and adenoids fa i/). The nervous 
ness, iieemucy, complexity, am I eomdiiiiiliun of fluid i.s in grneud lacking in povici lo control 
many put Is uf the luidy for specific ends, bis movements anil bus thoughts and emationa 
Reflex and instinctive movements are leplaced lbs responses Lo sensory mid emotional stimuli 

by lndiiUiul inovemenK nml nindom inovo me excessive, so that lie is easily mude lo 

nieiili by npiTilic vohmlnry uoH jump, luugh, oi ciy. lie fatigues caaily, 

CoiiHeimisne^H is at first an observer rnLher parti j because he gives out mom encigy than 
than n diiectoi of behavior, and only gradually ns necessary, and partly because he 1ms little 
do the different nwnUiL sUvtvs become clearly or no veacrye- eucigy When fatigued, hia 
defined. The hihLhicLyo uiiioLionn are eiuly norvoufmefls. increases A child who is lcsllcss 
differentiated, anil lain the Hcnlmieiih aid before louess mul c|Uiet after vigorous play is 
developed. All fouiiH of nilclIrcLunl develop- not nervous, while the one ivho is inora fidgety 
ment lake place at unee, but perception of nftei recess probably is nervous. Somclnnea 
tiling pre,senL is nuisL prominent foi the fir.st n child who is simply lucking in neivous force 

U yiMti, then mmgmnlion of things not present, bhowa no sign of nei youmvcxs until l\e is fatigued, 

and filially conceptual thinking In nc(|miing One of the most common and disturbing forms 
the power to gam denied emls Lheio is always of n«ivolumes s, usually known as St Vitus's 
show n n grunt deal more activily Limn is nerch- Dance (q v ) la, if piopcily Heated, not soi ions 
Miry, and only gradually are short-cut methods in its effects upon incnti 1 development In 
id 'doing Hungs actpiiied These improved its milder form theic aic simply liregulni 
melhoils develop largely m a negative way, twitching^ of tongue, lips, facial muscles, or 
Unmigli diopping out of movements ami at- fingers, while in more serious cases there may 
lunlive nets which do not lead to Lhu end he violent jerking and IwiLclung in all parts 
desired LnLer, positive development lakes of the body The disease is common m 
plnct* till ough conscious and vcdunlnry oinplm- piimnry and inter mediate gtadcs, and is es- 
Mh upon the moie advantageous movements, pcciully eonimon m girls at 13. Attacks aic 
and by uniluliou In the Itunsitum fiom piny most frequent in the spimg, and olton last 
tu wmk, from free, wusLcful, shghlly dnuuted about 8 weeks. Thu chief remedy ife as cum- 
iielivily lo u-ilueted, mmoiniral iliiertion of pletr iest ns possible, with nouiisliing food and 
acliulv to the aUiiimnriiL of an end, gumes no bigliL or woiry wlmLcvcr. If home cundL 
wliudi me pleasiuahle IjuL which icquire liie tions area t all favoi able, the child should nc^cr 
direetkon or nelnity ncTording to Miles are nn he in scliool for his own good and still moio 
important fuel or for Lhu good of the school, because all foiins 

In the curly years nearly all tin* learning of oT nervousness me as eaLehing as any iiifccLious 
the liifim Lis by Llie melhoif of trml anil success, discus. SLammering, a hcMlnncy in speech, 

wlnle the child ill llie next feLugc mnkes his and stutLunng ami irrugulnrity jn the action 

most japid pi ogress through lhu moie eccinonii- of lhu vocal organs may be icgaidud as forms 
eul method of imitation, in Lhu umi of which of ncivousncss. There is lack of coordination 

lie pi olds by Lliu experience of oLheis, After in the various mu&cles involved in speech, and 
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aometimca spasmodic contraction of some of 
them. The condition ia increased by oxcitc- 
mcnL or self-consciousncssj lienee these should 
lie guarded against as much ns possible Sing¬ 
ing and concert repetition arc helpful, but 
severe cases yield only to special ticntinciit by 
an expert, Adenoids are more or less ab¬ 
normal giowths at the back part of the nose 
where it opens into the tin oat, that partly and 
sometimes wholly close the openings su thnt 
brcaLlnng must be earned on wholly or in part 
through the mouth This ia a very common 
disease, especially in the piinuuy grades, though 
if not attended to then, flic severer eases will 
be found in higher giatles, It ia essentially a 
child ion's disease, as the grov/Lhs diy up and 
atrophy in most eases before nintuuty is 
reached, The effects of adenoids may, how¬ 
ever, lasL all Lhiough life 

He use dofecils of any hind place a child at a 
disadvantage, mul unless he is able in spite of 
this handicap to keep up with his mates in 
school foi the first year or two, they produco 
increasing rclardntion On the other hand, if 
he is able to acquire the same knowledge ns 
other children during the first two or three 
years, lie is likely to progress as well ns normal 
children idter that. This is why childicn with 
sense defects, especially auditory, aro often 
either very backward or voiy blight. Aflci a 
child has gained a fairly nccuiatc pcrccpLivo 
knowledge of Hungs and 1ms acquired an audi¬ 
tory and visual language, Iuh furthor monLal 
development can proceed quite well, even 
though the sense organs are defective. Aside 
from the handicap in manual and intellectual 
activities, caused by sense defects, they imiy 
seriously affect a child's health or lus character. 
Tlio first more often results from defects in 
sight, and the second from defects m hearing. 

If Llio child ctm see, bid only by a much greater 
effort than normal children, headache, nei- 
vousness, and other disorders frequently lcsult 
The child who cannot hear well is frequently 
misjudged by the teacher and ticated in ways 
that lender him indifferent, .stupid, sullen, or 
lcsentful It is unquestionably a Tact that 
even Lhc brightest and most observant teacher 
in the course of ordinaly school work, where 
her attention is directed towaid intellectual 
lnthei than sensuiy activities of childicn, nifty 
fail to discover veiy pionounced sense defects. 
Such a teacher, ami also others less acute, can, 
however, by making a special test of the con¬ 
dition of tienfau oigans, easily dincovci all the 
serious cases, Much tests should be made 
every year upon all except perhaps firaL-giudo 
ululdien, ancl parent's should be notified when 
necessary that an expert .should be consulted. 

Child sLmly has led also to increased cnticisin 
of the graded system in education, and to 
numerous attempts to improve U and adapt 
the work more fully to individual needs. 
Careful measurements show that from 70 to 
85 per cent of Lhc pupils in a grade can be 
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comfortably Beated in standard seats thnt arc 
not adjustable, but to insure piopei seating 
most progiessivc schools have the room com¬ 
pletely furnished with individually adjustable 
scats. (Sec Desk a) About the flame pro, 
portion of children can probably lie auccessfully 
educated by clans mclhodH in rcgulai grades 
while tiic oIdiers need either special elates or 
individual instruction. 

Instincts. — The instinctive tendencies of 
children, it is now gemunlly iccognizcd, give 
them their fund a mental cnnrncLeris hen and 
doLermine to u consults able extent each sLngo 
of their development. 

Children have all the types of instincts com¬ 
mon to an;mills, along with a number of others 
that arc either absent or of slight impoitnncc 
in nnimala lower in Lhc scale than man. These 
ins Line Lb may be grouped as follows on the 
basis of use. (1) Seir-picbcrvaLive oi nulivid- 
uahsLic instincts, which include nil native 
tendencies Lo action that contribute primarily 
to the preservation of the individual. These 
are concerned especially with (a) feeding or 
petting ancl taking of food, ( b ) fearing or avoid¬ 
ing and escaping danger, and (c) fighting or 
struggling with enemies or maLce Tor supremacy. 
(2) (.hemp or parental instincts, which impel to 
acts by winch the species is propagated and 
pieaoivcd. These are shown in two forms i 
(a) aeLs connected with the production of 
young, and {b) caring for them cluimg a longer 
or a ahoiLei pciiod. (3) Gioup oi social m- 
fllincts, which include actions that Lend pri¬ 
marily to Lhc preservation of the prmij) to 
which the individual belongs (4) Adaptive 
instincts, which impel the individual Lo aclions 
that develop him foi reacting fiuceesHfiilly to 
whatever Hitualions lie limy meet The chief 
ways in which mslincia of Lius typo manifest 
themselves me in the form of (a) play, (li) imi¬ 
tation, (r) curiosity. (5) Regulative instincts, 
whose f line Lion is to dominate and harmonize 
action so that reactions shall be less prompt 
and moic consistent These inalmcls, if in¬ 
stinct they be (llieir instinctive character ia 
disputed), aio manifested in two principal 
forms, (a) moral mul (b) religious impulses, 
the find impelling to notion in harmony with 
other persons and Lhc second lo acts in harmony 
with a suponor power The icaLhelic instinct 
liughL he placed with these as being noi ma¬ 
ture and tn some extent regulative 

The first two classes oT inulmilH, the mdi- 
vidunliHtic and the paiental, me of the Mime 
peneml clmractei and sLienglh in animal and 
in man, the third and fmulli. Urn gioup and 
adaptive mstinclH, uie much more prominent 
in man than in iinimaln, while tlie last class, 
the regulative, aro shown Lo only a very slight 
extent in even the highosL animals Tho hio- 
logkcnl value of these instincts in pioserving 
life decreases Tor Lhc different classes in the 
order named, while Llieir intellectual value in 
developing Lhc mind increases in the same older. 
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There arc many lneLincls, such as tensing, 
colluding, consti ucLing, expressing, that are Iho 
outgrowth of oilier instincts and contribute to 
never al eudu. Evciy limlmct gives vise to 
emotions of a certain typo, makes ceiluin as¬ 
sociated ideas piominent in consciousness, and 
inificlB to certain kinds of nets, even when 
those acts are deliberative rather than impul¬ 
sive, lienee they arc unpoiluuL factors in emo¬ 
tional and volitional development ns well ns in 
intellectual. All of these muLinclH, except Iho 
parental, mnmfcHt themselves at an early ago 
in children, but Hume are more prominent at 
ccitam ages than at others, and this is one of 
the child reason h why children have difTcicnb 
interests nb different ngea. Individual dillci- 
cncea in oluldirn, not produced by external 
causes, nro clue Lo a large extent to Lhc dilTei- 
cnees in the relative strength of tlic various 
instinctive tendencies us dcLennincd by he¬ 
redity and by individual luiLiyc endowment, 
■Slight unlive differences lend to marked dilTci- 
enee.s in later lift. 1 , even when the child is sub¬ 
jected Lo neaily the same influences, bocau&e 
nil the instincts me readily developed by exer¬ 
cise nntl may easily be associated with differ¬ 
ent types of acts, Weaker instincts arc also 
auppicssed or donunatecl by the stronger, 
licncCj those Unit altmii strength me extraordi¬ 
narily powerful iu determining character 
Stages of Development — Many attempts 
have been made to mrange the development 
of human beings lulu Hinges or periods, but 
the stages riiiiule into ouch other and then 
most prominent phases do not appear at iho 
Bftinn Lime in diflcrenl children. All naming 
of stages of development also necessarily em¬ 
phasizes certain phases of development and 
partially or wholly ignores others. It is best 
to emphasize Lhomoic distinctly human char- 
nc tons tics, which are social and psychic, and 
trace the development of a conscious person¬ 
ality m response Lo a human environment 
Tins gives us Lhe following periods: (i) the 
objective ami inHtinetive stage of Lhcfiiat year, 
m winch social influences play a comparatively 
small pin t in the child’s development nntl dur¬ 
ing which his behavior is quiLe comparable 
with that of imimuls. At Lhc close of this 
period, he iH infenoi to animals in his move¬ 
ments, but Hupei ioi in his mlcllceLuul develop¬ 
ment la any of tlie highei ammuls (2) The 
imitative, socialising stage extends from 1 to 
3 ycai.H of age In tins period the child comes 
through imitation and language Lo appreciate 
Lo Home extent Lhc mental slnLcs of others, and 
pai linlly Lo differentiate his own personality 
from thnL of others (3) Tlic dinnuiLining, 
individualizing stage extends fiom 3 to 0 In 
Uih Lhc child develops a very dcfiniLe conscious 
individuality, fiees iumaclf from hciviIc imita¬ 
tion, and begins lo lend an independent enn- 
flrious life (4) The period of competitive 
socialization extends fiom 0 to 12. In this 
the child learns to live among those of Ins 


own age and to deni with Lhem in order to 
attain Ins ends, lie lenrna the birnplc social 
laws in the same way in wlucli he earlier 
learned the physical laws governing the move- 
men la ul objects lie is now greatly influenced 
not only by individuals, but, aka, by the pub¬ 
lic sentiment of Lhc group to which he belongs 
Besides being mlioduccd to a wider cnviion- 
mcnb outside of the homo, lie also has brought 
to him, through the medium or books, the 
wider world environment. (5) Tho pubertal 
or early adolescent period extends from 12 to 
18. Dining this the powerful race insLineb 
becomes acLivc, mul under its influence a new 
attitude toward others, especially or the opposite 
flex, ia produced, and a reorganized personality 
ia developed after a period of more or less 
erratic bchnvioi, pinulai to that marking the 
period immediately following the first emer¬ 
gence of a self-conscious personality. (0) The 
poatrpubcrtal or later adolescent period extends 
from JS to 24 or 30. In this the work of life 
begins; individuality is furlhpi developed, mid 
peisonnl habiLs of the adult ate foimcd in the 
same general way as in the child between 0 
and 12 The interests of each or these periods, 
especially the fiisl two and the fifth, me deter¬ 
mined in part by tnc innoi laws of develop¬ 
ment, but the thud, fourth, and sixLh me more 
largely duected by outer influences The 
common name given Lo tlic fust Lwo periods 
ia infancy; the third and fouvLli periods com¬ 
prise the childhood of Lhc 1 individual, while the 
fifth and nixtli pcriotla covci adolescence. (See 
Adolubcuncu ) 

Infancy — Most of the biographical studies 
of children that have been made by parents 
and o thorn include few, if any, observations be¬ 
yond the first 3 years. The development 
after this ago is so varied and complex that it 
is difficult to note Us salient and significant 
fcntiues, The child is also less constantly in 
the pic&encc of the obscrvci, has an organized 
subjective life which is less adequately repre¬ 
sented by objective movements than is Hint of 
younger children, anti the changes in the ldn- 
tivc pionunencc of the instincts are less rapid 
than at fust, so that outer Influences become 
prominent ns compared with developmental 
changes, in making and modifying his mind 
and clumicLcr. The development nf chilrlicn 
during Lhe first 3 years is, therefore, much 
bettci and moio accurately known thnn during 
the succeeding years 

Although no one can know the exact char¬ 
acteristics of an infant’s consciousness at birth 
mul during .succeeding periods or develop¬ 
ment, opinions still differ greatly as Lo its 
nntuir and influence, yet during the whole 
period there aie so many objective responses 
m the form of movements, and in the form of 
woula during Lhc second mul third years, tlmt 
objective facts limy be collected^ m greater 
numbers mul used in verifying and interpreting 
the ob&ci rations made upon any particular 
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child The observations thus far made nidi- words lie uses, mul it precede the development 

cute that consciousness plays lit Lie part in of bolf-confloioufliioss, in which there is con- 

directing tho child's activities dining the first aciousncsa of the fact that hid mental slates 

three months. Ilis movements arc almost me, in part, at leant, not nliurcd by others, 

wholly of a reflex, instinctive, or cliancc clmr- Childhood —Very lilllo has been done in 
actcr during this period, and only near ils cloho the way of studying childicn between 3 and 

hns ho attained sufficient control over hia 0 years of ngc m n systematic or scientific 

head and eyes to ho able to look at things, way. Many interesting and amusing things 

During the next quarter year he obtains con- regarding children of this age are reported, Imt 

sidcrablc control over hia hands, so that ho beyond the fact that it ih a period during 

can reach for things and jork them about. In winch individuality develops mindly, few 

the third quarter year ho is able to move his general HUtoinenln arc justified by the facia 

whole body by creeping, liitohing along, rolling tlml have been collected Tho ease* is quite 

over and over, and sometimes by walking whilo different for elementary school ilnhlicu of the 

holding to something. In the last quarter of ages fiom fl Lr> 1*1. Tney have been weighed, 

the first year Jio often learns to walk alone, inenauicd, tested, and questioned in gient 

and then can do a great many tilings jpre- numbers and m a variety of ways according 

viously impossible to him, with a ccitauUy to methods that are mint ov less kticnlifie. It 

and accuracy thnt gradually increase Tho is not possible, however, to sLuic in lnicf form 

most significant change iq not, however, in any and wilh accuracy the general result h of such 

one kind of movement, but m live ability he studies. Most or the studies lmv<‘ been mass 

gains to uac many parts of the body in such a rnLher than individual sLudies, and in addition 

way ns to accomplish now one end and now to Live fact llial individuals diJTer gicutlyin 
another, into and order development m Lite hame aur- 

Tlio higher classes of insLincti aro present roundings, and the fact that special external 

to only a alight extent during the fiist year, mfluenccH grcnLly modify devrlopimmL. them 

but ninny oT them become prominent befora is still mucli uureitninLy an Lo how far tlio 

the close of the third year, Tlio child becomes special measurements, tests, and inquiries liavo 

playful and curious by the middle of the first been properly made, ami if properly made how 
year, and very iimtntivc near its close, Tho far the results indicate a typical dovelop- 
social instinct develops rapidly during tlio incut in the line of being Icnicd In griicnd 
second mul third years, and, in close association there j« a gradual improvement in (liurmiunn- 
with it, the expressive instinct. The child, tion, motoi cunLml, rate of physical and liionlril 
under tlio inJluonco of these two instincts ana activity, in meiiLul grasp, anti ill mciuoiy It 
of the Imitative tendency which is now donu- 10 uupoiiHiblc Lo any how much of this 1111 - 
nant. rapidly learns lo net, feel, think, and provcmcnl. ia due to incidental prnc Lice in 
apeak like those around bun At no period is doing the tilings Llmt aro Loslrd or those 1 Limfc 
the human environment bo influential 111 deter- arc Hiimlnr The curves obtained fiom such 
mining the direction of instinctive development studies nre usually irregular, ami 111 till experi- 
and in molding mind and character. mentnl studios ns well ns in other forms uf 

At 3 years of ngc the infant Jins became a statistical investigations Llmro arc very pro- 
liuman personality with considerable power of nounccd variations at about 12 years of age. 
Relf-dircction and with some individuality. Uo Tina indicates that nAeimvl developmental 
appears to have a eonseiousneaa of mental changes arc at tills ago great enough Lo modify 
selves, and of Ins own as ilislincL from others, those due to external influences, and Lliat in 
This is indicated by the collect uac of pro- some lines tile two me in opposition mul ill 
nouns, and in various other ways This dc- othcvi in harmony The physical and mental 
velopmcnfc of eclf-consciouaneas has licen a changes during the next Tew years are numerous 
gradual one. Its coio or backgioinul is formed and profound, hut it is impossible, fiom tho 
by (a) fairly constant bodily sensations, con- statistical daLii at hand, to foiimilftte arcuratc 
Lrasted with the more variable special sensa- statements of the amount and character of 
tions, ( b) persisting habits of rending, and the psychical changes. Them cue slight sox 
(c) memories aa contrasted with present sur- differences shown in all teats at nearly all ages 
loundinga and activities After he has learn eel until near the teens, when the dilTcuiiicci be- 
fo distinguish hia own body from oilier things, come very marked To what oxteiil these 
it is some tnno before he distinguishes bctwcon clideiencea nro duo to dress, occupation, and 
1ns mental states and those oT oLhers Mental special teaching ennuot he determined, lmL from 
states arc to lmn common to himself and tins time on the chilclicn rapidly develop inns- 
ollicra. This period of common conscious ness, culino and feminine chain etc tin Lie ,3 
111 which lie shares with others all their cvpori- Many studies based cm observations and 
oncca and in which lie wishes tlicm to share in angwers to questions, a large propoiLion of 
nil. that he perceives, is indicated (a) by hia which throw light upon children’s cnpaeilies, 
imitations, (ty by his iiibistcnce upon their see- interests, and ideals nl different ages, have been 
ing and hearing what he sees and hears, and made. It appears that the ideas of small 
(c) by Ins desire for then confirmation of the children arc concerned clncfiy with \iao and 
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fiction and with spec) lie concrete memories, 
wlnlo a litLlo litter, though still lately con¬ 
cerned wiLh action nnd use, the jden.s are more 
poiiml in their form The Irmlvnoy inward a 
general form of ideas growu with age, as indi¬ 
cated l>y definitions that more ami moie givo 
the larger chm to which n thing belongs with 
descriptive LerniH llml identify the class 
Children nre nlwnyn inirrrfjlod in new experi¬ 
ences, and young ehiMien lia\e this in Iciest 
nrmnod more eiisily than Hie older, while the 
older, with a larger Hlork of ideas, me in a 
bcLlei condition foi the e\niulu>ii of iipprrcep- 
Live interest, which iimn when now mid old 
experiences urn brought into relation 

Whatever u child fines hi play under the 
stimulus of Llm imdincH Unit are proniincnl at 
the tune m tin imlimtion of ins inteiTsK Ho 
h always inleiesLcfl m doing things, and in the 
early years of .school life the mere doing fa 
miflicienL, but Inter the tiling must not only 
rcfitm’iilj hut imi.sl mhrulfy he of the same 
nature iu what it umLnLos. Later in tho 
higher giniumnr grades it must acUmlly sen o 
a useful purpose At this Lime the child m 
more ml errs Led in school mibjcf’h bemuse of 
sumo Milne lie can hco LhitL they lia\e tlmu 
for llteir own sake, lienee much of the book- 
work of the neliocd rails to appeal to lum. In 
lilcniLuie stones of uni mill*, fairies, anil chil¬ 
dren are farmed by the younger children m 
the oidei named, while older boys me interested 
in history and stories of adventure, and gulu 
in miminlie Mloni'H, 

The if lei i L of children arc at /irsfc personal 
and selected from Lheir environment, but 
later Llioy nre influenced moic by cluiracleis 
in hisLoiy and lilvrnluro. Their own national 
heroes nsunlfy have n prominent place in their 
thoughts, ntul girls often names imm as ideal 
ell a meters, while buys almost never mention 
women AUsLmct ideals come later (See 
Ln'LHATc/iu;, ('iirLniiiiN'sJ E. A. IC 

See AotmKhciiNCK; Child Psychology ; Cul- 
h/ih; hhvjcir Tfruuiir; Uhownr of tub Child, 
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CHILDHOOD, LEGISLATION FOR THE 
CONSERVATION AND PROTECTION OF 
7 “ Thu cluhl and the rights of childhood have 
in a very full sense Lhe protection of the law, 
In nil civili/cd coimlnea they arc the object of 
much legislative concern. The propel legis- 
liatmn of a child’s bulb, the legal tafeguaids 
thrown about its light to live, Llic attempts to 
reduce and restrict infant dibenses mul piotceb 
infiml health, the 1 prevention of cruelLy fioin 
pmciiLn or oLhois, Lhc compulsory aUcndniico 
of the child at uchonl,' its piotection fioni pre¬ 
mature employment, its light Lo suitable sup¬ 
port fiom the State when not provided for by 
its parents, or when the latter are not living, 
its huiiislnnciit foi wiongdumg as of one m 
tutelage rather than ns a cnminal, nil of these 
and many other aspects of child life and child 
welfare are doult with in the legislation of all 
n ogi usiHi vc countries. The purpose of all Icgis- 
almn ichiLing (Inertly lo children is in tho 
broadest .sense tho conservation of eljiltllioocl 
and the protection of the fomulntion u! Lhc 
cj li^cjj^JjJp of the Sbili*, Tho cliilclren of n 
nation are its veal capital and tlic modem fttatc 
hns conic to realize* that no cajiilal investnicnt 
brings a larger ip turn than thuL which is put 
in Lo Lhe tearing of healthy, happy, mul inLclh- 
genl child urn. 

Legislation nlways means an altcmpL to 
detmu and express lights ivJiich society is ready 
to iccogiiizc, guainnlee, and make univcranl ill 
their application Among the more important 
rights of childhood Lhal aie now gencudly given 
Icgislirlivc protection arc (1) The right to be 
well born (2) The light Lo parental name, 
support, mid piotection. (3) The right to Ici- 
Bute, play, and recreation (4) The right Lo 
education, (5) The right; to coemption fiom 
work, until physically and mcnLally equipped 
for the ipcei/iif tasks with which tin? wch'k life 
may properly begin, and, for a longer period, 
the right lo piolccition from Jinv temptation to 
cnLer upon e\Ira-hazardous or dangerous trades 
or to work under condi Lin ns inimical Lo health 
and moiflls (0) The light to protection from 
inhumane treatment (7) The light, to piotcc- 
tian oT health and inoluls (S) The right to a 
chance in a decent envuonment, both physical 
and social, when guilty of any infraction of the 
law, 

Snell rights arc guaranteed foi diflTorcnfc ago 
periods, and in many in stances beyond the begin¬ 
ning of adolescence 01 even of adult life. Tho 
state lins full power to legislate in any way it 
secs fit for minors during their minority, with¬ 
out any violation or the constitutional guaran¬ 
tees of individual liberty, and the present 
tendency in decidedly ill tho direction or ex¬ 
tending the piotcalivc period to its full extent 
In most American states, children between 2 
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and 1G may not be kept in almshouses when 
supported ny the state, because the environ¬ 
ment of an almshouse is not lcgnrded as stimu¬ 
lating and helpful to growth. They may not 
work in some trader (dangerous and unhealthy) 
or at specified hours (night woik) until 1G, and 
u\ some eases, or for gills, until 18, Very recent 
legislation in Now York has raised tho protected 
age to 21 for tho night messenger service, because 
of peculiar moral dnn^cis (£>co Child Laiioii.) 
They may not buy liquor or ficqucnt places 
where it is sold, ur bo sent to, or 1 ’cbuIo in, 
disorderly houses during their minoiity. It 
now quite usual to provide a special court for 
the Lnnl of juvenile offendcifi, and to sentence 
such a? violate tlio law in graver offenses to 
separate institutions or reformatories apart 
from adult ciimnmls, and also Lo extend lha 
principle of parole and probation move liber ally 
and generally to children of all ages (»Seo 
Juvenile Couiits and Juvenile Phoijation ) 

England. — Recent English legislation for tlio 
protection and conservation of childhood will 
furnish the best model for our consideration, 
because it is tho best codified and the most 
comprehensive law dealing with children and 
young persona. Nearly tho entire English law 
concerning children can now be found in Llircc 
great groupa of statutes; (1) Tho Education 
Acts, 1870 to 1007. (2) The Factory and Woik- 

fihop Act, 1001. Tho Agricultural Gnngs Act, 
1807. Tho Chimney Sweeper/* and Chimney 
Regulations Acts, 1840, lROd, 1875. Tho Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 1887, 199G, 1900, 1D05, 
(3) The Children Act, 1008. 

The first group of neLs deals with children at 
school and with respect to their educational 
rights and duties (see Attondanve, CmJi’uir- 
houv), the second group of acts deals with 
cluklicn nt work (see Guild L.vumi), and tho 
third, which is the most itnpoitant and com¬ 
prehensive piece of legislation on Urn subject 
attempted ill any country up to the pi client 
turn, seeks to hung logctlioi practically all or 
the ether legislative enactments relating to 
chiklicn. It lias been called the Children's 
Charter, and is divided into six pnU9, ns 
follows, —• 

i Infant Life Protection. This denis with 
the problems of baby fanning, ft bubjech first 
icgulatcd by the Infant Life Fiotcclion Act, 
1872, mid again by an amending net, 1897, 
both of which piovecl ineffectual, anil it seeks 
to protect the liven of infants put out to nurse 
IL icquiies notice to the local authority to be 
given by pci nous i coming infants under 7; it 
no vidua legist] alien and inspection by the 
oca I authority, limits Lhc number of infftiils 
Lo be Lcpl iu any one family, lcipmea evidence 
of molul cliaiacLer, piohibiLs nny insurable 
interest in tlio life of the child, ancl provides 
severe penal Ilea for the enfoi cement or llicso 
regulations 

f 2. Cruelty to Children and Young Persons. 
■Eliis subject was first dealt with in the Pre¬ 


vention of Cruelty to and Protection of Chil¬ 
dren Act, 1889 Prior to that Uino cruelty Lo 
children wna not an offense m any well denned 
tense Some protection was had nuclei the 
Poor Law and under mmov provisions of other 
acts Tho decisions of courts based oil tho 
common law had been variable and conflict¬ 
ing. The Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Act, 1904, was made the bnsis for this section, 
mul is still in force In purl Negligence as 
well as dchbciftte cruelly is now an offense, nnd 
it is made lv criminal nt tempt lo allow lhc 
child 4 to 10 to reside in or frequent n brothel, 
or Lo cause, encourage, or favor the seduction 
or prostitution of a girl under 10, Neglect of 
a child under 7 left in a room with an unguarded 
fire, if it causes loss of life or serious lnjiny, 
and the overlaying of infants, which was 
Bhovm to be the ciume of death m London alone 
in 1GUO eases annually, when due to drunken¬ 
ness, is an indiclnljlo offense. Provision is 
made for the public inspection of piivate in¬ 
stitutions foi poor children, the inspectors to 
be women, whoic practicable, for iiifititu Lions 
for girls, and Lo be of Lhn same religious denomi¬ 
nation, where practicable, for lcIiruhib iuhLUi- 
tioiia Wilful nsgiiull, neglect, ill treatment, 
abandonment, or exposuie uf n child (under M) 
or young pcison (14 lo 10 yeftin of age), or 
being a party to conducL that onuses unneces¬ 
sary Buffering or injuiy lo the herdth of a child, 
co ns till) Lcs n misdemeanor The light uf tx 
parent or leachei, however, lo ndniinwlcr 
pumahmenL is expressly lcnervcd. 

3 Juvenile Smoking, Tlio aalo of tobacco 
to children under JO is prohibited. CigaicLLes, 
cigarette pnpcis, ot smoking mixtures used as 
siibhlituLes for lobncco, when found in the 
possession of any person apparently under the 
age oC LG, who is smoking in any street or 
publia place, may be seized by the police or 
park keeper, and boys found smoking may bo 
ecaiclicd 

4 Reformatory and Indus ti ml SchoolB. 

f) Juvenile Offenders. 

These two flections codify and amend a num¬ 
ber of statutes enacted fiom 1854 to 1007, 
The commentators, Mi Atlierley.Jones and Mr 
Hugh L IJclloL, iu then most useful and com¬ 
prehensive treatise un The Law of Chikiren and 
Younff Persons (London, 1009), in speaking or tins 
Bcction of the Children Act my " The result of 
the laboia of the legislature hyoi this slnlulo 
ig that now within a comparatively niodrrate 
compass may be round the main portion of Lhc 
statute law which governs Lhc ielation or the 
child or young pci huh Lo Llic slate whenever 
the stale may lissome for long or short periods 
the cimU’ol, custody, or gunrillnnuhip of chil¬ 
dren or young persons, or provides penal meas¬ 
ures against those paients or guardians who 
commit offenses against m nic unfit Lo have 
tho cine of Lhi* young/’ A child M to 2 1 is 
fully lcsponsiblc lor criminal acts, but the 
English law, whioh has boon quite conservative 
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in permitting any special treatment of juvenilo 
offenders, or any interference with the nbao- 
Into rights or parents over children, has now 
been seriously modified in these particulars. 
Part IV of this Act now makes it possible to 
hciuI truant children to iiulustrial schools, and 
also pcrmiti Poor Law guard]nus to send re¬ 
fractory children to such schools, and parents 
nml gunidians may be required lo conlributo 
Lo the support of their children in such schools. 
The piovisions fm rnich schools imd the laws 
governing them fis well ns reformatories arc 
systematized, their proper inspection pro¬ 
vided for, provision made for Lhc boarding out 
of children, mid oven for their committal Lo the 
care of a relative or oilier fit person named by 
tlie court, provided they arc placed under the 
supervision of a probation officer This sec¬ 
tion also provides for the placing out on license 
of an offender or child to live with any trust¬ 
worthy 01 reaper table person as long the 
enmlitionfl of the license are satisfied, and such 
time may be counted ns part of the time of Lho 
child's deten turn in the school, and the innnngers 
or a school of this character may even go 
farther and apprentice or dispose of a child 
with his consent with the full powers of tlio 
parents in lhc pi finises Neithci a child nor 
young person, unless of depraved diameter, 
may be sent to prison, but must be detained 
m places provided, but not under the flame 
regulations as prisons, niul when charged with 
offenses m courts of smnmuiy jurisdiction, ex¬ 
cept when they arc jointly chnigcd with an 
adult, must bo heard on different days from tho 
ordinary Hitting. Children's courts may bo 
established in thu metropolis. Tho death sen¬ 
tence may not be passed on imy child or 
young person, bub it may be sentenced to de¬ 
tention during his Majesty's pleasure, and on 
such conditions and in such place ns the Scc- 
lctary of Sift to may direct when convicted of 
offenses Tor which the death sentence would bo 
imposed on adults, 

G. Miscellaneous and general provisions, Tho 
most important of these relate to vagrant chil- 
clien, and prohibit any one wandering from 
place to place with a child abovo the ago of 5 
unless exempt from school attendance or it is 
proven that it ib not being deprived of efficient 
elementary education. It is also prohibited 
to pm chase from a person apparently under 
tho ago of 10 any old metal, or to take an 
article in pawn from any person appaTcnLly 
under the age of 14. Children arc excluded 
from the bars of licensed premises, and it is a 
punishable offense to give, or to cause to bo 
^ivon, to any chilli undor 5 any intoxicating 
liquor, oxccpt oil a physician's order. This 
section also contains a number of general 
definitions and the conditions of the applica¬ 
bility of the Act to Scotland and Ireland, ns 
well ns to England and Wales. 

United States —Legislation foi children in 
the United States has not been systematized, 


nor docs it proceed chiefly from any one source, 
as in the ease of England. Except for alien 
immigrants, who came under the purview of 
federal legislation, wo should have to collate 
tho enactments of 4G state legislatures and 
several territonal legislatuics in addition before 
wo could speak of tlie American law for chil¬ 
dren. Tina has not been done, and indeed 
there aro only incomplete attempts at the collec¬ 
tion or systematic treatment of the laws rclatr 
mg to children in any single atntc. There 
is now pending before Congress a bill Lo create 
a Children's Bureau, which will do this very 
thing, ns ib is done in part alicady by the Bureau 
of Education far legislation concerning tho 
school life of the child. (See McCrcn, The 
Humane Movement, for summary of Inws for 
child protection ) 

Historically considered, legislation respecting 
childhood hns its beginnings with dependent 
children for whom public support in some form 
ifl necessity The English Poor Law, upon 
which our own is founded, find developed, as 
far back ns the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
theory of paicntnl support, and held not only 
parents, but grandparents, responsible for their 
childron or grandchildren; but institutions were 
early devised every whole m this country for 
the caro of foundlings and of abandoned, 
ncgLcctcd, and destitute and dependent chil¬ 
dren. For the most part such children 
were eared for by the aamo officials and 
in the same institutions as adult paupers 
until public sentiment, aroused by the bar¬ 
barities of such treatment, nml calculating 
tho cost to tho State of tho manufacture of 
paupers, and beginning lo realize, dimly at 
first, tho economic value of the child to the 
State, made its protest felt in legislation for 
the better care of dependent childron. In 1874 
both Michigan and New York made a radical 
move to deal with dependent children in alms¬ 
houses, Michigan provided for a state school 
into winch all dependent children eligible for 
pubiia support were Lo be placed and from 
which they wcic to be put out as fast as prac¬ 
ticable in pnvato families. The parents were 
doprived of auy legal rights to the child ns 
soon as it was admitted to this school. New 
York prohibited children being kept in alms¬ 
houses, and provided that they should be com¬ 
mitted to an institution of the Bamc religious 
persuasion as tho parents, wherever prac¬ 
ticable, the expenses to be paid by the county 
and the legal guardianship remaining with the 
parents The various efforts in several states, 
and especially in tho large cities, to euro for 
destitute children during the early part of tho 
nineteenth contury arc well summnnzcd by Mr. 
Homer Folks in his monograph on The Care of 
Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children, 
(New York, 1002.) 

"Afl lo cJcbIILiUq children, lho situation nl tho open¬ 
ing of Lho century [nineteenth! may. therefore, bo 
Bummed up in lho flUlcmnnfc that children who were 
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pulilio rlinrgcfl wcro p na n. rule, cnrcil for with adult 
pjuipcra by the con (.met Hyslrro, ar in n Irtish out l‘u nr 
by out-door relief, or were bound out m npijicnLires. 
Hint Chnrloiitou hnd n numinpul orphan asylum , And 
Llint niivuLo waUluLiona for clultlion had hern eatnb- 
liilird in New Orleans, ,Savannah, New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore, nnd 1)0*11on. Aa lo nr rI cidcd clnl- 
droll, wn find 111 the stiitulpa of the timo but lew 
provisions fnr their memo nnd rare .As curly us I73u, 
in boston, children whose pnri'iila were unable ui im*k- 
jrptcil to provide for llirli suppoit nnd eduoulioU. miRlit 
bo hound mil hy llui overseers or the pour Tho laws 
of Maryland authorized, in 17117, Mir binding out of 
children or begears Tiie class oi children who aro 
now forcibly removed from tho runlroj of unfit pnrrnls 
apparently lcnmiiird with Llieir families, ns a rule, until 
the lnller became destitute, when the children weio 
cared for hu pauper oluldren, or until Iho friutn of neg- 
li-rt were reaped, and tho children, cunvirlcd of offenses, 
were acnl tu jails and pomLcnllnriai along villi older 
oUendera, 1 * 

Mr, Folks slims up the public systems of 
caring for destitute childicn, outside cif alms¬ 
houses, at Lhc close of the nineteenth century, 
as follows, (rt) The state school and placing 
out system adopted by Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Ilhodo Island, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Montana, Nevndn, and Texas 

(b) Tho County Children's Home System, 
adopted by Connecticut, Ohio, anti Indiana, 

(c) The plan of supporting public clmigcs in 
private institutions which prevails in New 
Yoi'kj California, Maryland, Distnct of Co¬ 
lumbia, and lo some extent in several other 
slated (d) The bomdinc out and placing out 
system, which is cnriicd on directly by tho 
public authentic^ in Massachusetts, lluough 
a private organization — tho Childien's Aid 
flociety — in Pennsylvania, and by the stale 
nuthoiilicH m Nesv Jersey, This loaves a num¬ 
ber of states without any gcncial system ex¬ 
cept that of thc^ Poor Law, although many of 
llicfic, like Illinois, have good general statutes 
covcimg the subject of the custodial euro of 
destitute, neglected, and delinquent childicn, 
and lccognizmg associations for tho placing 
out or children, to whom powcia arc given to 
act aa guardian, and bvinfluig all such work 
undoi some public supervision such na that of 
the State Hoard of Charities. Tho state, rather 
than the county, system of enio for dependent 
children is likely to prevail 

The White House Conference on the care of 
dependent children, which met in January, 
1900, adopted unanimously resolutions which 
gave the broadest possible scope to legislation, 
and wged such as would bring about preven¬ 
tive work, having in view the i eduction of tho 
number of dependent oMdion ub well as their 
treatment and care Emphasis was placed oil 
the desirability of requiring incorpoiation, con¬ 
ditioned on the approval of a statu board of 
charities, of all child-oaring agencies, and for¬ 
bidding nil other than duly incorporated 
agencies to engage in tlio caro of needy chil¬ 
dren. t These icsohitions also contained tho 
following statements " The proper training 
of destitute children being essential to the well¬ 
being of the stalo, it is a sound public policy 


that tho state through its duly authorized 
representn.Lives Bliould inspect the work of all 
agencies which care for dependent children, 
whether by institutional or by home finding 
methods and whcthoi Huppoi ted hy public or 
private funds In order that this oduenLion 
may be equal to that afforded by the schools 
attended by the other cluldien of the com¬ 
munity, it is desmed that the education of chil¬ 
dren in orphan asylums and otlioi similar in¬ 
stitutions, oi those placed in fiunihcs, should 
be under the mipervision of the educational au¬ 
thorities of the statu n Evciy child-caring 
agency should " c*cicisc supervision over chil¬ 
dren nuclei their care until such cluldien aro 
legally adopted, are returned to their primula, 
attain their majority, or aio clearly beyond the 
need of furtha supei vision We greatly 

deprecate the tendency of legislation in tome 
sLalcs to place unnecessary obstacles m tho 
way of placing cluldien in family homes in 
such states by agencies whose heart qunrtera 
are chowlieic, in view of the fact that lie favor 
the caro of destitute cluldien, non mil in mirnl 
and body, in families, whenever piacLicnblc " 
The ftbox'c quotations fiom the Resolutions of 
the largest body of exports m child earing work 
evei assembled in this country, brought together 
by the invitation of the Pi esurient of the United 
States, though without ofiicial iccojpiiLion or 
authority, will serve to indicate present tend¬ 
encies in public opinion and to point out 
the character of the legislation which has 
nlicntly been had in the more advanced states 
of the Union 

Next lo the legislation which deals with 
dependency comes that which has to do with 
neglect, ciuelly, and offenses against the per¬ 
son or the child Such legislation came some¬ 
what Jalcr in point of lime From 1700 to 
1025 many statutes authorized childicn found 
begging to be bound out or coimniLLcd lo nlinB- 
houflcn New York, m 1833, provided that 
the mayor, recorder, two aldermen, or two 
specinl justices, might commit to the alms¬ 
house, or other suitable place foi labor and 
instruction, any child found in a Btate of want 
or fluff cling or abandonment, or improperly ex¬ 
posed, oi neglected by its parents or otlici per¬ 
son having tha same in charge, or soliciting 
charities from door to door, or whose mother 
was a notoriously immoral woman, Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1800 provided foi the commitment 
oF children undoi 10 found under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, nnd m 1BB2, provided tor tho com¬ 
mitment of neglected children bcLwcen 3 and 16 
years of age directly to the custody of the State 
Board of Charities. (See Folks, op at , p 100.) 

Societies for tho Proven bum of Cruelty lo 
Animals were started as early na 1800, eight 
ycais before similar societies for children were 
formed. The Now York law of 1877. modeled 
on the Industrial School Act in England, and 
proposed by tho New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, laid tho 
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foil mint ion for such legislation, which, through 
subsequent amendments, has given large powers 
Id the .Society and ha 5 * been fallowed in other 
states whcic similar societies, also modeled on 
the New York organization, have been formed, 
(See article on IIijmank Education.) 

Delinquent childi on have in lpccnb yenis 
conic in Tor the largei share of iitlentimi m nil 
of our state legislation. Radical changes with 
a view Lo locagnizing the independence of Ilia 
child and the desirability of treating it both 
apart fiom the usual rules of proceduic aiul 
punishment applicable to acltilL criminals and 
also with a view lo holding the parent or 
guardian irspomublo for the wiongdoing of 
the child, ns well ns to secure bcLLct environ¬ 
mental conditions by removing it entirely from 
Lhe custody of the parent, have found a placa 
in the law of most states (See article on 
Juvenile Delinquents, which includes a discus¬ 
sion or Juvenile Probation and Juvenile Courts) 
Health legislation hns increasingly in recent 
years dealt with Infant Mortality and at¬ 
tempted to inaugurate preventive measures to 
bring under conti ol the diseases of childhood 
Thus the prevention of blindness, lhe proper 
feeding of infants, the regulation of infectious 
diseftbOSj and other measures having particu¬ 
larly in view the protection of infancy arc 
sought through provisions foi departments of 
Child Hygiene, the registration of nurses or 
mid wives, Lho instruction of mothers, and the 
bcllci enforcement of sanitary legulalions, for 
the most part brought about through munici¬ 
pal ordinances and nppropiiaLions (See arti¬ 
cles on: IIvaiKNo; IEyoiunu, School, Nuuses, 
School; Defective*!, etc,) 

Child Laboi legislation, including Lho regu¬ 
lation. of street trades, and the employment of 
children in theaters and in a great variety of 
occupations, in addition to their employment 
in factories and workshops, has Lhrown around 
tha child, m most of our states, a very odcctiva 
wall of protection. (.See articlo on Child 
Laiioh.) S. M. L. 
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CHILDHOOD, STAGES OF — See Cuild 
Study. 

CHILDREN, CRIMINALITY IN. — Pre¬ 
cocity in crime is held by some authorities to 
bo one ot the most alarming syinpxoms ac¬ 
companying modeln culture progress Presi¬ 
dent Ci Stanley Ilall ( Adolescence , Vol. I, p. 
324) cites as " two sad and significant facts, M 
shown by statistics in all civilized lands 
"First, that Llicic is a marked increase of 
crime at the ngc of 12 to 14, not in crimes of 
one, blit of all kinds, and that this increase 
continues for a number of years, . . Second, 

that the proportion of juvenile delinquents 
seems to be everywhere increasing, and ciimc 
is more and more piccocioua," Fot America, 
m particular, most Tccent writers agree with 
Judge Lindsey, who furnishes the introduction 
to Travis J book on The Young Malefactor, in 
recognizing " the uncpicstioncd increase of 
ciimc in this country/' and, especially, of ju¬ 
venile delinquency. One of the latest writers 
to discuss the general subject points out tho 
lather unsatisfactory condition of statistics re¬ 
lating to juvenile crime, making it almost im¬ 
possible to determine absolutely whether the 
last few years have indicated a diminution or 
m increase in such offcimca For France, Du- 
prat (p 48) seems to think that tlicie has been, 
perhaps, a decrease in the sum total of minoi 
delinquencies, but an increase in graver offenses, 
particularly those against poisons, a view hem 
by other nil thou ties aa well, The increase or 
dccreaac of criminality among children is, 
doubtless, more or less intimately connected 
with the fhictiULtiona of crime among adults, 
which aic so difficult to determine with any 
dcgico of accuracy, 

In the history of the rnco, the limits of re¬ 
sponsibility foi "crime” committed before 
attaining tho adult status have varied very 
much. Among many uncivilized and same 
civilized peoples, children under the age of 
puberty have been held altogether irrespon¬ 
sible for such actions, With some others tho 
palria poteslas was bo great that there Wftfl no 
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need to distinguish between offenses which to the uttermost to remove the evil spirits or 
angered or displeased the parent and those chastise the sinner The Dark Ages of Chna- 
wlneh might bo termed lr criminal. 11 Up to tianity were filled with such actions toward 
7 years of age the complete irresponsibility of children as arc now happily impossible m even 
children has been recognized by ancient the most backward of civilized lands, and as 
Chinese, ancient Irish, modern English, Scotch, never occurred, in ull probability, in the most 
American Invv, etc , and, as Wes tor march uncivilised, 

(p 205) points out, "tile total 01 partial utg- Curiously enough, these theological doctrines, 
sponsibility of childhood and early youth " is so inconsistent with the spirit of true icligion, 
conceded in the laws of the civilized races of find a parallel in the history of the evolution 
to-day, A qualified lcsponsibilily between 12 of modern scientific thought in Lho pioimucncc 
(nncl 14), or 10 (and IS) and 21 is someLimcs given by cor Lain writers and investigate! a of 
admitted The ngc of criminal responsibility the day to the theories of ** atavism, 11 and 
begins in Italy and Spain with 11, in Austria, " recapitulation,” tlmt, in this cxlunnc forms 
Portugal, and Russia with 10 in Get many in which they arc sometimes set foilh, arc poa- 
witli 12, in Sweden and Finland with H, aibly us far Trom being thoroughly scientific as 
Special treatment for ohildrcn between 7 and the thcologienl doctrines just ref cried to were 
H in England, under 16 m France, between L2 from baing genuinely religious, Not much is 
and 18 in Germany, and foi even higher ages gamed by substituting for the individual Adam 
in some other European cauntiics, is also pio- and his weakness a primal human mce pnllu- 
Yidod. Thcpoweis of judges, pi filiation officcH luting with abnormal or defective physical and 
(q u0, childieci'a and juvenile courts (g.u*) ui psychical characters which swarm periodically 
several of thcj states of the Union enable them in the bodies and minds of all its individual 
to deal in entirely special Tachion with children descendants, 

under 12, and often up to the ngc of 1(1, and a The literature of folklore and proverb, 
common recognition of 14 an such a limit.seems legends, and othci material indicate how the 

to bo well under way. Some of these pro- lay mind of luiinanity has wavered wiLh regard 
visions, however, are of quite recent origin. to the cause and the cure of crime, " Happy 
as may be seen from the history of crimes aim is the child whose father went to the devil," 
tlioir punishment in England ill the eighteenth snys one English proverb, and lho belief is 
century, to say nothing of othei civilized lands, still widespread that the child of a clergyman 
There is noticeable an evident tendency to runs every chance of turning out bud Jhit 
raise the age limit unLil it coincides moro neatly the investigations of Wdblon prove how liLllo 
with actual menial, individual responsibility there lcnlly is in Lhc theory of clerics clegenerat- 
of a clearly demonstrable kind ing in then sons For lhc ScciLch saying, Llmt 

Criminal iLy m children is a perplexing prob- "a daft muso makes a wise wean," tbeie are 
lem for Lhc scientific world of Lhc LwonlicLh no convincing statistics The "folk" has, in 
century, as it was for the pi Deeding ages of its various beliefs, interpicted heredity enough 
human mental evolution, exemplified in the to allow tluit iL could be no out-nnd-oub par- 
development of the complexities of modern tisan of " atavism " or " rocapi tula Lion " pure 
urban mid mml life The dijTiculty of account- and simple The Japanese put Lho caso for 
ing for it is evident, whether one looks into the environment as eLrongly as possible, when 
folklore o( Lho subject, representing Lhc moro they say " even the stones in the silent are 
or less naivo experiences of the mass or man- against the child of seven " And Lhc pendu- 
kind in general, or examines the icoords of lum of the thought of to-day seems swinging 
statistics and the results of scientific mvcsti- sLiongly in n like direction, 
gationa in the most civilized countries on fcha Somo authorities regard the “crimes" of 
globe, childhood as simply, or chiefly, " exaggerations 

Tlio old theological doctrines of "original of the characters which, in a less degree, mark 
sin," " butal depravity," " mfanL damnation," nearly nil children," and consider the cliild as 
etc , found Utt\o difficulty in accounting for tho being "naturally, by his organization, nearer 
criminal aspects and pcrvcisitica of childhood, to the animal, Lo the savage, to the criminal, 
or in assigning to them Tilting lcbnkc and up- tlmn the adult" (Ellis, p 212) They rccog- 
propriatc chastisement. All human beings, as nize a form of ciiminnlity almost peculiar Lo 
a result of the " sin of Adam," woro " born children, ahowmg itself between the uges of 5 
not merely corrupt, but in a slaLo oF sin, and 11, and being " characterized by a eel'Lain 
guilt, and liability to punishment." On tins eccentricity of chamctei’j a dislike of family 
baaia it was easy to explain any anti-social habits, an incapacity for education, a tendency 
tendencies and any cvil-miudcdncss whalflo- to lying, together with asluLeivcsH and gkU'iuu- 
over on the part or children. The " old Adam " dinnry cynicism, bail sexual Imhils, and cmeUy 
in them and in their piucnta accounted for all toward animals and companions " (Ellis), 
"crimes" The obsession of even very young With ,ionic children, the exaggerated apperir- 
cLiildicn by Satan himself, or by gome uf his aiuic of these charactcig is noted only in con- 
mtrnona, waa long believed m, and the re- ncction with Lhc pubertal crisis, to which bo 
sources of exorcism and punishment were taxed much importance hua been attached by 
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Mario, IIn.Up ami other recent authorities and retention oi " chi\tl Impulses 11 must, however, 
investigators, Fiesident Hall, indeed, seems di/Tcr from one whose criminal tendencies ana 
willing to account Tor some of the peculiarities actions arc motivated by adultism altogether, 
of character m children under 8 hy the hypoth- It is more correct to apeak of " child aspects" 
csis of " n. prehistoric early (sexual) ripeness of tho adult criminal than to term him a child, 
in some pigmoul stage" (Adolescence, Vol. II, It has been said that good people arc those 

p. 103), thus making racial sex cxpcnenco a who have in some way or other sloughed olt 

factor at Llnq early stage in the life of tho in- their criminal tendencies; that ,f if everyono 
dividual. The proof of this, however, is not had his deserts, all would bo in jml 11 This 
forthcoming; and the less sex is appealed to last statement is more wiLty than truthful, 
in explanation of the phenomena of childhood and serves rather as an index of human injus- 
the better, — all other possible in ter p rotations ticc than as throwing any light upon the ongin 
should be attempted first Many of the sexual of criminality m young children. That theie 

" crimes " of childhood are due to the in- has been no identity of reaction to crime 

flueiico and suggestion of their elders (older among children in the same race, people, coin- 
biothers and sisters, companions, nurses, immity, or even family, and, furthermore, no 

parents, etc), and are rarely naively childish identity in the treatment of such criminal 

or childlike, phenomena is an undisputed fact, This means 

The avancaccnt nature and transient char- that sometimes the u crimes " of the child lmve 
ncler of many of the "faults,” " wrongdoings," gone unpunished or unrebuked, while bume- 
and even “crimes" of children mo indicated tunes they havo been sternly repressed, and. 
by both the verdict of folkloto and the results where possible, extinguished, Class and social 
of scientific inquiries Some of the mental differences havo undoubtedly been of effect 
and moral obliquities and abnormalities that here, especially in those countries where qi isLo- 
" afflict JJ the child came and go, apnar- cvatic and other like distinctions have long 

entLy, with no more ell'cet upon the subsc- survived m gicat strength, The privileges nml 

quent life of the individual man or woman immunities from punishments allowed to 
than Mint exerted by certain moldy physical schoolboys and students at educational insli- 
and somatic peculiarities of an equally ephem- tutions both in the Old World and in America, 
oral nature But this transiency can easily as against corresponding age-classes olscwhcro 
bo magnified beyond iLs proper scope, It is in the communities in which they reside, aio 
going too far, c#,, to hold, as do tome recent one notorious example of injustice in Lhc matter 
writers, that every child pusses through a of " ci line " among young people, Ifthcovcr- 
rr onmnuil stage," normal to it at that period looking and excusing of offenses hero is justifi- 
of development, lb is Just ns unscientific Lo able at all, it ought to be, in a democracy at 
call every child a criminal, as ibis to rail every least, without favor to class, nationality, etc 
criminal a child, The parallel, often set up, The pioccss of education Bhould not be made 
between the child and the criininnl, though a piomoter of such prejudiced katharm. 
quite taking m points, is really vciy mcttcc- There has been also a decided discrimination, 
live, a«j must necessarily bo all such rapptoche- in favor of the male sex here, as elsewhere m 
inents m which one party is a giown-up and society, for Lhe "crimes" of hoys Iulvc been 
tho other a very young human being. Here, condoned and oveilooked to a much more 
perhaps, more than anywhere else, it should bo serious extent Limn those of girls. Tor this 
remembered that a child is a child, and a man reason, statistics make out girls to bo, at ccr- 
is a man Adulthood always brings with ib tain Qges, lather more "criminal" than boys, 
something sui ffenms , and childhood retains i.e they were not so well shielded and excused, 
to the end a cm tarn autonomy of its own, Mayhew, who wrote about tho prisons of Lon- 

To distinguish between these " transient don in 1862 (see Ellis, p, 213), said, in reference 
phenomena," which, in passing leave the to the " crimes" for which boys were incnrcci- 
child practically normal, and those others, ated at Totlnll Fields. "For ourselves, we will 
which, by their permanence and intensity Intel frankly confess, that, at Westminster school, 
on, show themselves to have been built up oil wheio we passed aomo 1 years of our boyhood, 
a firm foundation, or to have had some con- such acts weic daily perpetrated, and yet, if 
stantly advantageous feeding ground, is by no the scholars had been sent to Lhe house of 
means easy in the pi went condition of our correction, instead of Oxford or Cambridge, to 
knowledge of the cruises and the stimuli of complete then 1 education, the country would 
crime It is easy to confuse, for example, naw have been many of our playmates work- 
morbid impulse and actions uf adults, explain- mg among tho convicts In the dockyaids rather 
nble from an adult psychosis, and, as Havelock than lending dignity to the senate or honor 
Ellis icnmiks (p, 213), ,f poibaps more closely tn tho bonch " Judge Lindsey puls thp case 
related to insanity than to cimiiimhLy," with for America quite ns strongly (see Travis, p. 
phenomena of child life having n cm lain re- xii): " IT a hundred averaga schoolboys could, 
semblance to them, and interpret such ns " im- undci the same condition, he subjected Lo 
pulses of childhood persisting in a more or less precisely tho same temptation faced by the 
subdued form in adult nge," An adult with boy who took tho pockctbook from lus ncigli- 
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hoi 'a kitchen, when ho believed no one flaw It is mtoiestmg to cite, at this point, wlint 
lua act, and that ho would not be delected. Kidd (Savago Childhood, pp. 107, 193) bays, 
only God knows how ninny out of the hundred coneeruing cruelty among tbo children of the 
\va\\Ul wot Imvc lifted uv \necvaely the. siuuft South African ICatTua, " Ai ihfc age of *L or 
way." These statements arc thought to bo 5 the child afLen develops a strong lust for 
valid, with regard not mcicly to the nets of killing animals or insects, and rivals the pro- 
violence, and ofTcnscs ngiuiibt'tliD social ordci, vcrbial EiiRli.slimiiii in Punch, At tins stage, 
cominilLod by the young, but also the phe- there seems to be no definite development of 
noincna of lying and kindred actions Those cruelty, for the rage is mi obsession, and the 
who take this view of the maltci overestimate child is not deliberately cnicl. This sudden 
tbo suggestion of the environment, and the outbuist sceim, to be some temporary eflloics- 
"wcn.kiic&s” of the individual, and uiuloiChli- ccncc mid soon passes olT. Deliberate mielly 
mate the possibilities of the early nppeui- is developed at a later period 11 In Hpilting 
mice of nt lcnsb the elements of temperament caleipillars mid roasting them ovei the fire 
and chaiactor which arc often noticeably pics- these childien are not intentionally cruel, any 
cut among primitive peoples All llio inves- more than is the American adult devoLce of 
ligations of " children's lies" and llio facts broiled live lobster Nor, ns Kidd again ob- 
adduccd by the rapidly increasing htcmtluo selves, "is there necessarily any intentional 
concerning the nature of the testimony of ciunity when these childien pull off the wings 
children (the data of Mciimnnn, niul legs of insects, they do it half unwittingly, 

Stern, etc), while serving to bring out many womlcnng wlint sort of blood the insects have, 
interesting classifications of children's lies mul niul being amused to see how they hop with 
much new material concerning the behavior only one leg " As to deliberate emelty among 
of children, while under adult influence and Kaffir children, we arc informed. " lint Lherc 
suggestion, have not accounted foi the re- is deliberate cruelty in the way they torture 
markable fact, admitted by the best students some nihccts and animals which they Hunk 
of the child, that up to the age or 5 theie is hurt men and women They often choose a 
practically an entire absence of dchbmilo harmless lnuml, under a mistaken idea that it 
lying, — the pciiod of Lying proper beginning stings human beings, they slowly LorLuro it 
not before this The ndvocatcs of 11 rccapitu- to death, Lnlking to it all the time, and telling 
lotion n might score a point here by calling it that it deserves to fcuffei because it is an 
attention to the notable truthfulness of cer- enemy of man Sometimes puionLs atop boys 
tain pnmiLivc peoples, such, eg,, as the un- fiom doing tins, but ofLen they pay an heed 
spoiled Veddas of Ceylon, etc. Those who to what the boys are doing" One sees fioin 
have icsarlccl to " lmapiiifttion " as the source this, how little savage children tlillor somo- 

of cluldi oil's lying, while sueccssful in ccilain times from blinhc of cultured i tires The 

directions, have rather oveidimo the nmLtcr, pic tin e drawn by Kidd migliL, indeed, stand 
ns so many eases of an early pcrepplion of Llio almost for our own day and goncinlion The 
difference between "the real real" and " Lha reason given for the " dclihernle cruelty" is 
make-believe real," on the part of quite young also not unknown among uh The wider of 
children, seem to indicnLo. The utterly false is this article 1ms observed eases of stimulation 
also often very early distinguished to enmity of tins sort in the wake of flic 

The cruelly of childien (La Fontaine .said of “nature study" denunciation of the English 

childhood, "this age is pitiless") is ascribed spanow and the hygienic onslaught of adulls 

by Compnyre to ignorance, — "lha child is a upon the pestiferous house fly, II is limd to 

CarLesinn without knowing it, and makes no say how much of children's cruelty to animals 

distinction between Ins Punch and his dog ", and insects springs chiefly from such soinccs 

by others to atavism, recapitulation of racial Their immediate, rather than then lomoLc, 

history, etc, or to "psychic rudimentary ancestors arc certainly lesponsible for a good 

oignus " Havelock Kills (p 130) holds that deal This fact is important when one con- 

11 a ccrLain Amount of cruelty ih> however, al- halers how large a part of the criminality of 

most normal in healthy children," and Presi- chilchon is practically n inaLter of enmity As 
dent Hall (Adolescence, Yol I, n .359), thinks noted by Kidd, with iaspect to ICaflii children 
that “ the child toilurer is only an extiome and animals, some 1 of the major crimes of the 
and abnormal (levclopmcut from the ananfc childien of civilized ineos, including even rer- 
Lenser " To explain the cruelty of childien as Lain homicides, aie motivated by the; idea that 
nil inheritance from pumilivc ancestors is not the victim has injured in sonic way m olhei 
at nil hatisfactory, since many piiuulive Lhe parents and fnends of Llio child in i|iies- 

pcoples an; no mole cruel fluin the civilized tion, — n mrullcl Lq the cuse of the Kuflii child 

peoples of the globe, and some or them cer- nml Llio lizard. InslnnecH aie not wunLing 
Lamly less so The piOHiimption that early where cluldiep under eight or pine veins of uge 
man was u ^ort of ferocious beast, fiom whose linve rushed Lo the defense of llm mother, or 
inhumanities all the aberrations and do gonna- some other close friend, with the exelftimUion, 
cies of the child are lo be accounted for, is a n I'd like to kill yoal " TIcio wo may meet 
theory rcjecLed by the newer anthropology with a proto-altruistic inoLive and perhaps also 
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a pseudo-altruistic one Many of the assaults 
unil kindred expressions of violence on the part 
of childmi tire susceptible of u like explanation 
The deliberate, studied cmolty of adults, 
savage and civilized, is of another ordoi and 
not germane to childhood 
Ah little as Lho cruelty and wild outbursts 
of violence noted in cerium children, can some 
of Lhc other " criminal phenomena ” of this 
age or the individual be accounted for by mere 
reference to Lho histoiy of the lace. In view 
of wlint is known of such uncivilized peoples 
as the Veddus of Ceylon, some of the mildci 
lind gentler tubes of American Indians, the 
Mentftwei Islanders of .Sumatra, and othcis, it 
is impossible to interpret lying, cynicism, 
sexual iminoridity r Ihoft, pyrumania, truancy, 
leiistuncc to family life, HoUishueHs, cunning, 
and all their manifold ramifications as simply 
phenomena of ontogenetic lecapi tula Lion of 
phylogenetic experiences President Ilnll nnd 
Ins immediate school go, perhaps, as much too 
Tar in this diioetion na dues Judge Lindsey in 
anothci, when the latter declares (Travis, p \), 
that 11 ut least Of) pci cent of children who mo 
dealt with as delinquents uie no diffcicnt from 
the average child, hut uio such because theii en¬ 
vironment is different," and that “ iitvomlc de- 
linqueiicv pertains to all eluhlren, for all chil¬ 
dren lire delinquent at some time or othci ” 
One school of observers makes altogether too 
huge a draft upon heredity p near and remote, 
another loo laige n dnift upon cuviionmimfc 
mill the mdividuar.s own contact with it. 
CkUdicn, like other humans, aio botli horn 
and made, nnd there is something oven in 
childhood that is the forerunner of personality, 
and must be given some rclle in the intoi[nota¬ 
tion af the facts Even a little gul of *1 or 5 
has been heard to say, M I'm nob like anybody 
else. Pm just like my own self ” This eiuly 
"selfhood ” is discernible m tho ahnoimal ns 
well as in tho normal phenomena of childhood, 
The element or self-iivftlry and self-emulation 
must also be taken into account 
Suicide is one of Lhc aspects or " crime ” 
among children that is thought to have in¬ 
creased perceptibly with the progress of modern 
civilisation, having been influenced much bv 
the sticks at school life, disappointment at the 
result of examinations, and other .similar causes 
connected with wounded self-feelings, cto 
doth in (icrmaiiy nud in Amenca this fact 
bus been hi ought out, pmfcieularly in the lust 
Tow ye ms In France, since l ROD, aocouling 
Lo Proid (p II), there has been a slight tendency 
towftul decrease in child suicides, ncrompiiny- 
ing a similar movement m the suicides of 
mini Is, In Franco, in lflflO, out of a total of 
2752 suicides, 20 woic tlio>c of childieu under 
Hi years nf age, and 132 those oT individuals 
between Ifl nnd 21 ; in 1001 the figures were, 
lospeclively, RS70, 52, and *J 20 , In pathologic nl 
eases, horribly nnd alcoholism arc nssigiictl the 
chief rffles, but in nonpalhological eases the 
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same srnsc of ** wounded self, 11 ho potent in 
adult acts of self-destruction, is moiked in 
childhood and m youth, Homicides by chil¬ 
dren aic, in not a few lnatnnces, due to similar 
causes, as are likewise many minor offenses 
find delinquencies moio or less directly con¬ 
nected with systems of education 

Alcoholism m children is a phenomenon 
occuning with surpusing ficqucncy m ccitain 
legions of Euiopc and Amciicn, as a part of 
the general alcohol 11 debauch " of some modem 
civilized races, rather than a harking back to 
piehistone times. Of Lhc many institution,s and 
other devices for pi eventing juxemlc crime and 
helping or reforming yuung criminals and delin¬ 
quents, — lcfonnntoiy and imliibtrinl schools 
{q v ), placing out agencies, tho Borstal system, 
probation officers {q r), children's and juvenile 
courts fr/.u), guardianslup-education, emigra¬ 
tion, children’s colonics, Gcoige Junior Repub¬ 
lic (q u ), boys’ nncl girls’ clubs ( 7 ,some 
seem lo succeed 111 certain countries much 
bettci than in others, being evidently more in 
touch with the lneinl, national, historical, nnd 
environmental etpenencc, A method equally 
effective for English, French, Gorman, Italian, 
and Slavonic children has not yet been wrought 
out, although the composite nature of the child 
population of Amciiea almosL makes some 
such expedient necessary The reasonable 
success of the " junior republic ” points 111 
this direction, nlno some or the plnygiouiul 
nnd open-air establishments Children’s courts 
and liic probation system, while not uniformly 
na successful as could he wished, arc of great 
promise Complete change of environment, 
with new and lasting family life, is likcviac 
productive of much' good. Indeed, whatever 
etui create a home environment, 01 some¬ 
thing closely approximating to it, must bo 
’beneficial, as it is the mosL human method of 
"reform” or <f regeneintion ” In America, 
much emphasis 1 ms been laid upon more or 
loss thorough change of environment, influence 
of strong personalities (judge mul other adults) 
111 the home Judge Iindscy claims to have 
cured OG per cent of all delinquent boys com¬ 
ing before the Juvenile Court at Denver, 
Col, a mult more fnvoiablc than leportcd 
for Lhc George Junioi Republic, or any other 
known reformntoiy instiluLion (hcic the figures 
are generally, both 111 America and 111 Euiopc, 
very much lower) The statistics of ” lcfoim,” 
honoxer, have not yet been subjected to the 
keen analysis which tho 3 T must undergo before 
they can he taken as undoubted evidence or 
success Details also as to special offenses 
ami piirlienlai 11 eilines ” arc still ifttlicr un¬ 
satisfactory. This nspecL of the subject will 
he consideicd in the article on Education and 
Crime (q v ) A, F C 
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CHILE, EDUCATION IN — Chilo . Re¬ 
publics comprising 23 provinces; area 307,(120 
squaro miles, population (census of 1005), 
3,309,02s 

Historical. — European customs and insti¬ 
tutions were originally introduced into Chile, 
as into other divisions o[ South America, by 
Spanish foicca from Peru bent upon extending 
the loyal dominion in the Now World When 
permanent settlements were formed Lhc cede- 
hiasties and leaching ordois of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who followed the Spanish 
flag, entered upon the task of proselyting and 
instructing the natives nnd of maintaining 
spiritual and intellectual control over the 
Spaniards themselves Hut the spiut of liberty 
which in the latlci half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury arose in the distant possessions of Spain 
soon manifested ilgelf m Chile Stimulated by 
tlio successful revolution m the province of La 
Plata, the Chilean patriots threw oJT the 
Spanish yoke in 1810 and oigiummd a piavisionnl 
government A period of stuiggles, anarchy, 
and internal dissensions followed, nnd it was 
not until 1S33 tlint the present constitution 
was adopted, and Chile entered upon an era of 
stable government and remarkable prosperity 

The leaders of tlio now republic manifested 
an intciest in the cause of public education 
sciirrcly less than that which animated Ilia 
leaders of the At gent me Republic The con¬ 
stitution declared the matter to bo ono of 
supreme importance, a ministry or public in¬ 
struction was created in the government, and 
measures wero at once adopted for tha pio- 
molion and regulation of secondary ami higher 
education The importance of pi humy educa¬ 
tion was emphasised by the establishment at 
Santiago, m 1S42, of ft normal school for train¬ 
ing primary teachers, nnd in 1800 the organic 
law of primary instruction was passed. Thu 


system of administration adopted in Cliilo 
dilTera radically fioin that of Iho sister repub¬ 
lic. The contiol of public education in all its 
brandies is centralized in the imniHtiy and ih 
suppoit piovidcd from tlio national treasury 
The teachers of public schools arc appointed 
and tjioir snlanea paid by Lhc eenlral autlioiily, 
and iho school oTgiumnUon, scheme of hluibn,, 
etc, arc controlled by officinl regulations 
emanating from the flame aourcc. Ah a con¬ 
sequence there is little mtcicsl in primary 
Bchooln on Lhc pnrL or local auLhorUioH or on 
tlio part of Lht; people in general. Ilul, oil llio 
other hand, many influences, in particular Lhc 
spirit of clerical teachers and of cm arislnnnUic 
society, have fostered Llic type of education 
which in Europe 1ms long been the privilege 
of the directive clnssrs. These distinctions me 
reflected in the administration of the system of 
public instruction in Iwu independent sections. 
Primary Education — Prnnniy fjchooU, nor¬ 
mal schools, and industrial schools are under 
the control of an ImpccToi-Gcncial who 
is subordinate only to tlio minister. The 
recent efforts for the improvement of this 
Berviee were inspired by the educational con¬ 
gress nnd exhibit held at flan Lingo in 10(12 
The low slnLe of primary education was the 
chief topic of discussion m the congress, nml 
its relation to industrial Hkill was emphasized 
by the exhibits fiom foieipn nuLians The 
mlcro&i thus excited was indira Led bv the 
marked increase m the number of public primaly 
Hclinols, m efforts for Hie improvement of the 
leaching service, nnd laigor provision for 
miuuuil training. The o/heial malm lies show 
for 1902 a total of 1*121 public primary bchools, 
with an enrollment of 145,052 pupils, in 10()7 
the t totals were 2310 schools and 107,174 
pupils. Of the 3077 teachers employed in the 
latter vcai* only 1415, n little more than one 
third, had been trained in the normal schools. 
The mipoitimca of such preparation wna cm- 
phasUed by arrangements for ll\c piofcssunud 
instruction of the untrained teachers in ordcq 
that they might pass the government exninmn- 
tions and obtain diplomas as qualified Lpuuhers 
Turthcrmoie, by a decree of Muich 25, 1908, 
appointments to the diieclorslbp of higher 
grade primary schools weie limited to normal 
graduates who should successfully pass a com¬ 
petitive exnnimnLion conducted by ft govern¬ 
ment buaid The boliciLiirlo- of the govm nmenl 
in legard to popular education was nhso shown 
by an increase in the subsidies granted to 
private primary schools In 1808 lhc amount 
allowed for this purpose was 510,400, in 1007 
it was §232,280, or $10 70 per capita of the 
average at lend alien (13,898 pupils). In Ids 
report for 190S the MmisLci of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, while admitting that umku jiresenL con- 
ditioua piivate (dually tumiehuvl) schouls tuuhl 
be lecogmzed, insists Unit govoinmenL aid to 
the same should not be gran Led without midiil 
examination, in accordance with the minislur’H 
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recommendation, an ordinance was issued re¬ 
quiring, aa conditions for sharing in the subsidy, 
that the hygienic sunoundinEa of the schools 
shall be good; that the teaclieis shall lmvo 
diplomas fiom tho normal schools, ot have 
bachelors' dcgices in the humanities, ar shall 
pass examinations; that lending, writing, ele¬ 
mentary anthmctic, geography and his Lory of 
Chile be taught; that the schools shall be in 
operation at leant 150 days in the year, and 
that they shall bo subject to inspection by the 
icgulnr inspector of the public schools. 

At the opening session of the educational con¬ 
gress of 1902, the Chilean Minister of Public 
Instruction, Seiler Don llivera, dwelt upon tho 
impoitanco of technical knowledge and skill in 
the new activities of modern life The subject 
was prominent in the discussions of the con- 
gicss p and n new impulse win given to the pro¬ 
vision for manual and technical training which 
had already been started in the country. In 
1899, 10 carpenter shop had been established 
in connection with primaly schools; in 1907 
thcic were 29 oaipontcr shops, with 909 pupils 
working in them, 40 shops for working m 
pasteboard, with 1270 pupils, and 51 shops 
far nccdlcwoik, with 5100 guls in them It 
was proposed that year to introduce training in 
trades in the higher primary schools A special 
decree of April 27, 1908, provided Llmt candi¬ 
dates who have completed the comae of the 
Pedagogical Institute and those who lmvo 
studied at the Institute of Physical and Manual 
Training aic to be picferred as teachers in 
normal schools, and if such candidates are nob 
availably then those who have diplomas ns 
teachers in normal schools or university gradu¬ 
ates will be accepted, thus precluding the pos¬ 
sibility of Tilling tho positions with unqualified 
persons 

Tho purpose of the government to employ 
only trained teachers in tho primary schools is 
seiioiisly hindered by the want of sufficient 
lionnal schools, and further by the low salaries, 
which offer little inducement to ambitious 
young people to prepare themselves foi 1 ho 
service. In 1907 Lhaio were only 15 normal 
schools (0 for men, 9 for women), with niegia- 
trntion of 1977 students (722 men, 1255 women), 
the number of graduates was 120, of whom CO 
were men and 51 women. A new nonnnl 
school for women baa been opened since 1908, 
and othei schools of Lhe same class arc con¬ 
templated. 

The primary school teachers arc graded in 
fom classes, with annual salaries rising from a 
minimum of 900 pesos (52*10) to 1800 pesos 
(5150). After 10 years of Horvicc the teacher in 
any elans is entitled lu an mcfcaflo of 20 pci cent 
Assistants are paid on a lower scale, begin¬ 
ning at 5180 and rising to a maximum of 51100. 

Tho indiialriul advance of the country and 
the rising wage scale, even for unskilled labor, 
make an increase m teachers' salaries an im¬ 
pel ativc necessity It iH recognized that the 


central government alone is unequal to the 
emergency that has arisen, Tho annual ap¬ 
propriation for the entire service, including 
normal schools, is about 52,250,000, but this 
amount is not devoted solely to current ex¬ 
penditures A system of local school taxation 
is strongly uigcd aa essential to that extension 
or primary education which the public welfare 
requires. 

Secondary and Higher Education —Al¬ 
though secondary schools (hccos) and higher 
institutions were established by decieca is¬ 
sued in the earliest years of the Republic, 
tho system of secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion m 'Chile was not organized unld the pas¬ 
sage or the law of Jan. 9, 1870 This law 
provided that there should be at least one 
public secondary school in each province of the 
country, institutions of higher education ” nec¬ 
essary for the practice of the scientific and 
literary professions,” and special schools to 
prepare student for the public service and for 
the conduct of mechanical and lndiifctnal enter¬ 
prises, all main tamed by public hinds The 
immediate charge of these establishments was 
committed to the nntionnl Council of Education, 
consisting of ^the Minister of Public Instruction 
(presiding oflicer), the rector of the university, 
the deans of the university faculties, the lector 
of the National Institute, llncc members ap¬ 
pointed by the Picsident of the republic, 
and two members elected by the university 
faculties. 

The union of secondary and higher education 
in one department follows scholastic fcieditions 
which were pcrpoLualcd m the univoisity sys¬ 
tem devised by Napoleon. The piincipal fea¬ 
tures of this system have not only survived 
to the present day in France, but also in the 
systems of education of tho Latin countries 
generally, which follow Fi on eh precedents The 
Council* piesciibcs tho courses of study, the 
number and quali/ieatioiiH of tho proCcssoia, and 
all details poi taimng to the conduct of the insti¬ 
tutions undci its direction. In the scholastic 
scheme, the term “ secondai v ” implies a conisc 
of instruction, intended to educate the directive 
classes for their i61e in the social older, and at 
the same time to furnish a suitable preparation 
for the professional courses of instruction of- 
fcicd in the universities, The courses of study 
m the hccoa arc officially designated as r ‘ pic- 
pnrntory " and the " hum am ties,”' the latter 
including modern languages', mathematics, 
physics, and natural sciences, to which the new 
studies of civics, psychology, philosophy of the 
sciences, and general history of civilization have 
been icccntly added, In tho full-course hceos 
the piogrnm nT studies is arranged to cover 6 
yearn. 

Fioin the beginning the effort was made by the 
Chilean government lo avoid the excessive liter¬ 
ary tendencies of the older schools and impart Lo 
the new institutions a more scientific character 
With Llua purpose in view, the/ nsLiiuioPedagogico 
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was founded in 1813 for the tilining of teachers 
for the liccos. Professors were invited from 
Germ tiny to form the faculty of tile institution, 
mid ns a result modem secondary education in 
the country \m been developed under German 
influences The Institute lias become in facL a 
university school of education intended to pre¬ 
pare special prnfcssins foi tlic several, branches 
of tlic secondary course The curriculum is 
Uicicforo divided into seven distinct sccLions. 
( 1 ) Spnniah, (2) Pionch, ( 3 ) English, (- 1 ) Ger¬ 
man, (5) lustoiy ami geography, ( 0 ) mathe¬ 
matics and physics, (7) biology, chemistry, ami 
lmnoudogy. All sUulenls tue iei[imr(l to Luke 
pedagogy, experimental psychology, logic, ethics, 
the history of philosophy, civics, and educa¬ 
tional oigam/aLion ami legislation The full 
course covers a period of 4 years. At the 
begin lung only young men were admitted Lo Lhe 
Institute, Init later it was made coeducational, 
ami thus Us influence was extended lo the public 
firms for young women, which are rapidly iti¬ 
de rising in number and presLige 
There arc at present 3Q hccos for young men, 
with nn enrollment of 0302 students, and an 
avcingc attendance of about 79b0; and 31 
heeds for young women, with IfilOsLiidenls, mul 
an average attendance of 3300 The number 
of .students in Lhe com,so of humanities, or true 
secondary course, in 1008 , was 0331! of whom 
45 /3.1 were young men. The private .secondary 
schools, which have a &lill lurgci attendance 
tlmn Lhe hero.?, arc in ft jncasuie under govern¬ 
ment supervision, as the grenloi number re¬ 
ceive nublie subsidies They, nbo, follow the 
official pi ograms,since, like tile hceos, Lhoypie- 
parc studciiLs for the umvcifuLy examinations 
Hence tlic whole province of secondary educa¬ 
tion in Chile is permeated wiLh the modern spirit 
The provision for aecondary education la com¬ 
pleted ny special technical schools, which arc 
of recent origin, but have alicady assumed great 
importance m the industrial and business world 
The principal schools of this class mo tlici com- 
meicud school of HauUngo, exUibliKhcd in 100 S 
by a group of public-spirited citizens It was 
provided with a new building by live national 
government, which also makes an annual up- 
propilatum toward its Hiippovt. Knnilfti schools 
iiavo since been opened in Valparaiso, Conccp- 
ci 6 n, and other citiei These ^clioolb, which arc 
intended foi .students from 12 to 13 ye am of age, 
represent the first singe of a system of commei- 
cial education Tho school of mechanical urLs, 
situated at Santiago, beam Lhe Mime relation 
Lo nidus.trial education To this school pupils 
are sent fioin all pm Is of the euunti y, and Lhe 
success or Its grartiiulcH makes it certain that 
similar inxliLiilions will soon he provided in nil 
the large* towns of the republic Santiago lias 
also led in the piovision fm tin' uuliislrial Li inn¬ 
ing of girls by the establishment of n school m 
wInch Lhe trades open Lo women, re cliess- 
mulung and lint making, me taught as well 
ns bookkeeping, stenography, etc, In nil Lhe 


Bpccinl BchooU named Ll\c courses arc eminently 
practical and are in charge of competent teach¬ 
ers Numerous private aociotics, both secular 
and clciical, have been active in promoting in¬ 
dustrial mid technical tTuimng na ail indispen¬ 
sable part of national education 

]]jailer JildzfCftliwi — Higher education cen¬ 
ters in the University of Chile, inaugurated at 
Santiago Sept. 17, 1813 Uy its leprescii- 
taLion in the Council of Public Instruction 
the university bums an important part in shap¬ 
ing the entire course nr cminilionin the coim- 
Liy As slated bv the Minister in his report 
for 1 D 0 S, it has not only been Llie fountain of in¬ 
struction and learning ns such, hut has hern tho 
source of the mogrcxsive ideas in educational 
rcfonn, which nave so uipiclly modified tho in¬ 
tellectual condition of the people in icrcnl years 
The Council of Public Instruction is charged 
with the duty of CGufciring degrees luul titles 
which qualify the student to practice pi ofossitniH 
or enter the public Her vice, and baa provided i\ 
sc net. of examinations an a eoiiditinn precedent 
to granting the degrees The dvgirc of Uurhc- 
lor of the Humanities is evidence Llial the stu¬ 
dent posijeases w\\ the ideas which live imhspen- 
mblc Lo a man of ciiUuie and a good citizen, 
Tlic degree of Licentiate in law or medicine or 
mat hem a lies (engined big) is clenr pioof not 
only that ih nosscs.sm is qualified to practice 
the coiirHponuing piofension, but it also implies 
bhnL he L'Jiows, and know/* well, olhci subjects 
of study which, nlLliougli they may not be ncm- 
sary in the practice of his profession, yet give 
him hi end tli of view and fixed pnnciploH 

Up Lo a very iccenl date tlic members of the 
university faculties have been professional men 
engaged Lo dclivei inclines before the fdudenl.s. 
This .system has secured lhe interest and co¬ 
operation of tho principal lawyers, doctors, 
engineer, etc, of Santiago, but it has deprived 
the umveisity of organic unity Serious ofTcn Ls 
weie made by the funnel lector of Llm utinci- 
sity, Dr. Valunlin Leteliei, to develop the 
conditions of mstiluLional life, by the puivis¬ 
ion of perinanent piofessoirf and a ceiiLinl build¬ 
ing, ov elubhoube, foi llie students In the 
transformation winch is gindunlly taking place, 
the lee line system will, it is believed, be re¬ 
placed by class instruction, piniTica) exercises, 
and close lelatiuns bLlwcun sin dints and pio- 
fcssois It should be ob,scried, howovei, that 
a degiee of organic unity has always been main¬ 
tained tlnough the agency of the (’ouiidl, a 
peiinanent din?cLive body of winch Die uimcr- 
sitv rector is pie.sulenL. The piogic^sive .spirit 
or the Council in indicated by the establishment 
in 1007 of a special class fm the study or Lhe 
exploitation of MilLpeLcr and nimlogmis Hilts, in 
view of Lhe great importance of Lhe Millpclr) 
imliiHtiy lo Glide Auolhei new eliaii in (he 
mathematical course ih Llial of seismology and 
hcismic aiclutccLuie, suggested puilirtikirly by 
the eurlliquake of I DOG Tlie hci vices of Pro¬ 
fessor MuntcsHUs de lhdloie were seemed lo fill 
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this chair and lo crecL and superintend n acis- 
molopical observatory The astronomical ob¬ 
servatory of Santiago and the museums of 
natural liistoiy of S an tin go, Valparaiso, and 
Concopcitin, ami a botanical garden aro con¬ 
nected more or less diioctly with tho univcisity 
faculty of physical sciences and mathematics. 

The Council contributes to the general educa¬ 
tion of the people through ib own publications, 
such as the Anatcs de la Univcrsulad, and by 
publishing other impoifcnnl works and awarding 
prizes The following table indicates the sta¬ 
tus of the university in 11)08. — 


instiujctotls, ATUPUN'm and budget or the 
DIFFERENT FACULTIES OF TIIE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHILE 


Faculty 

IwftTnucr - 

JMiConrfl 

Studdnts 

IluoaRT 

Luiy nml uacinl ncloHOOS (InUud- 

| 



mg ■ipucml cDurao in plly of 




ConcDpcJdn) 

-11 

401 

ISIjOOO 

Arcdlcmo ond pliormncv, ftiicl 




mirtjr^' Iramm^ bUiqoI 

92 

201 

&a,3DD 

DcnLiHlry 

C 

00 

8,000 

FnomcrrlnE 

]D 

140 

20,010 

ArclilleolUto 

10 

43 

12,075 

PedftHOgy 

12 

221 

2G,CS3 

1-mo Aria 

11 

135 

7,530 

Tolnl 

138 

1,122 

1101,301 


The provision foi higher education in Chile 
is completed by Lho Catholic Univcisity at 
Santiago, founded in 1888. In 1008 Lho rogia- 
tiation of students was as follows, law school. 
185; engineering school, 300; tho agricultural 
school, 12; and Lho school of fine arts, 66. In 
all of these departments the equipment is ex¬ 
cellent, and tho leaching coips 1ms been selected 
with groat earo. Tho Catholic University is 
supported by lho wealthier classes of Chile, 
whose donations and bequests to the institu¬ 
tion reach a laigo tola! each yom\ As Lho tlc- 
gicc-conferring powers in Chile aro confided ex¬ 
clusively to Lhc national Council, the graduates 
of tho Catholic University must meet tho le- 
quirements or this body for the final sanction of 
llioir studies. 

The Spnniah-Amcricnn countries, following 
the Latin traditions^ main Lain schools of art 
and music ns public institutions supported by 
tho .State The studies of the schools of fine 
arts in Chile include paiiiliug, drawing, souln- 
turc, engraving, and avchitec tare, and the tench- 
era mo often Euiopcan artists who have re¬ 
ceived prizes for their work in Pans or Spain 
There were 243 pupils or both sexes at the two 
schools of lino and decoralivo nit in 1007, mid 
144 mala and 4,‘JO Tomalo students at Ilia nn- 
liontvl emitter valovy of mum a. Thin institu¬ 
tion H of gieat benefit lo lho middlo clans of tho 
population, ninco the greater pari of its gradu¬ 
ates become teachers of the pmno and singing, 
and aic also, if 111 oil Lnlonla hii nice, trained ns 
dramatic ana lyric artists. The importance of 


art as an elevating influence in national life 
is emphasized m Chile at the present time by 
an international exposition of fine arts, wluoh 
waa held at Santiago, .September, 1010, aa apart 
of the Chilean centennial celebration On the 
opening day, Sept. 18, the Palace of Fine Arts, 
erected jis a pcimanont memm ini of the occasion, 
wag inaugurated A T. S and n, L. P. 

Itofereiicoa — 

Amunatkoui y Holm: Dominuo, lflOO -Im ■prilHcroa 
afloa del Imlitnia Nanoml (1813-18:16), (Snnliaijo 
do Chile, lHtiO.) 

Aniuml cuirl tiyccinl Report* or lho MmleLor of Public 
InelruoLion. 

AnniAUADA, T, Romui.o Lrui-s/ricion de la enseflanza 
pnmana de Chile (jujIiIico * jirirtadq) Oiapofiieioriea 
•tfgjfM cu 1° do Ma,zo de lOOfl. (Snn Lingo do Chile, 

Ballest! Elios, Manuel E Corii/Ti/aciori de [eyes i dc~ 
rrctua lujcnfca En Materia de m&tr\ieci6n pftbUea, 
Ohm nuepliulti (BmiLmfio de Chile, 1872) 
CoNOnFici National Pedagojico I2eatirncu de la s diB- 
cuaioiici, ar/na, i Mjcinoriaa preacntndaa al pmner 

conqrMQ Pifhoajico, (Santiago, September, 18S0) 
IV CuNunmo Cientii ico (l°Pim-Aincnciuio) lioaqtiejo 
de la in tfruend n pubhqun on Chile. 1908 
Inairuccidn ffccriiJir/firni, Superior i especial; fJiajjoaicionea 
uytnlts. 1WD5 (Hmilingo 1905) 

Letelieii, Valln'tin, 1852, La LicAa po rla Cultura; 
miscelaneudcqrticulaa politicos i ealudioa pedanojicos. 

. . ( (Snnlingro do chile, JB95.) 

Jlfuiuhnfo de i?iB(ruecirfiL piibfiea, Ksladuhca escolar, 
1000, 1908 (Ranlingo do Chile ) 

Noel, John Vay^houii. Ilcuorfc on tho Chilean Ertu- 
cntionnl Congress mid Exlubit, 1002-1003 In I?c- 
yarl of Coanmsjioncr of Education, lClOd, ell xxvii 
Munez, Johe Atielaiiuo, 1HI0 OrflnntfQcidn de esene- 
/nu /lorJJUiIes (Hun Lin go do CIhId, LB83.) 

Piiendrz, Peuiiq N Nolca on Public /mlruc/ion in 
Chile (SnnLingo, 1D01) 

Hohaleh, Juhjo Adel fnafrumdn jiublica gib m parte 
secundaria, superior, especial a hial oricq Jlccop i- 

lacidude Icj/cii, decrees supremos, tnretc[area y ucuer- 
dos del conaojo de iris/roccida publico. (SanlWa. 
1800) 


CHILE, UNIVERSITY OE — Sec Chile, 
Education in. 

CHILPERIC I —Son of King Clothanc, 
reigned over tho Franks from 601 to 584 Hid 
rule wnfl rendered precarious by a long strife 
with ilia biothers, particularly Sigcboi t, The 
assassination of ►Sigeberl in 575 lert Chtlpciio 
with the King or Urn gundy, Gonlran, ns his 
chief opponent In the field of education, it is 
to he noted that Chilpenc had ambitions similar 
to those which Charlemagne was later more 
EUCRCfiafully to realize. He extended tho royal 
authority against Lho claims of the bishops, was 
interested in theology and logic, wrote Latin 
verses in a dark age when litcmtuio was al¬ 
most unknown, and, not satisfied with these 
csflayn, attempted even to add certain letters 
lo the Roman alphabet. At tho same time, lie 
is described by his contemporary; and victim, 
Gicgory of Toma, nfl cruel and vindictive, Lhc 
Nero and Ifcrod of tho times, P. II C. 

Roferoncoa! —* 

GnraonY oeTouiih, Ecclesiastical History of the MenKa, 
Tiiieiiuy. IWcUb dca tempa M6ro\>moiem. (Paris.) 
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CHINA, EDUCATION IN. — Nothin* tlint 
one could Bay would expms Ro concisely the 
beginnings of the education of Chinese children 
aa a few quotations from their little classics 
for boys and girls It Is urged upon every 
woman that she should . — 

Of pro-nnUd crhicntiou 
Ud JillenUvr ns n mother, 

For the influence* is lmiUiul oT each upon the oilier 
Whether walking, atamluip, siUmg, or reclining lift\c n 
mlc, 

E'en in eating nnd in drinking lmvo n. rnro yourself to 
belt a Ci l 

In its babyhood the pjaiding infant is taught 
rhymes aimilnr to llioac of our own mu scry, 
when the mother, the nunc, 01 the elder broth¬ 
ers or aisteis take* hold of its lingers one by one 
while they repeat. — 

This one's old. 

Thin onc’fl young, 

Tina one ht\s no meal, 

This onc’fl gone* 

To buy a Dine liny. 

And thin ony’fl on llic elrcct. 

Doya and girls /lie allowed to play together 
until they arc 7 or S ycais of age, when 

For her non bUc calls n icnclicr ruul alir pJneed him in 
school, 

Where he lenraa lo vfrilu thorl liaUadu-, Hindu* how lo 
ho (Usrreot, 

Loves Ins iciirlier and reivnnta hint bulb mill money 
and Willi incut 

The pupil conimita to memory, hue by line, 
lour primers: The Three Character (lame, 
The Thousand Character Classu , The Ilutuhcd 
Surnames, nnd The Rules of Hehai'un, none of 
wluclv he understands at the Unu\ art they me 
written in the classical language, wlui'h is to the 
vermicular what balm wa? to English ir >0 
rears ago. In reciting, he Simula with lug 
>ack lo the teacher llml lie may not "cast 
sly glunoca" at the book. Aftci these mo 
all “memorized" they are fl explained 11 by 
Lhc teacher, then by the child, and fiom these 
prmuiib he has obtained the foiuuUiliun of all 
Chinese history, philosophy, mul social uilcs, 
Vfilh every proper iiiune that he will ever come 
across m books, mul is able to roeogiii/e not Ip.ss 
than three to four thousand ideographs When 
he began memorizing, lo impress Lhe clwne- 
lers more indelibly upon lus mind, lie began 
copying them with n Chme&c brush (pen) by 
laying a aliud of Lnuuduecut paper uvci Lhc 
copy. 

When these are completed, he is gn on a school 
mime ami enters upon the bludy of the Venn 
Hooks — Confuciaii Anahdi, (heal Lcanut^ 
Duclnnc of the Mean, and Mencius — commit¬ 
ting them to memory, mid " baching ” them Lo 
die icarhei ms he dnl the puinrm. While lie is 
com mil ting the second, the tench ei explains Lhu 
fiist; while the Lhiid is being cuiiimiLLcd, he ex¬ 
plains the second, and so on, giving the pupil 
a thorough icyicw, unil iiwpi casing them upon 
his mind so firmly that dining his whole life 


lie is able to quote verbatim any sentence tho 
books contain. Ilia examinations eansial m 
being given catch words by the teacher or 
examiner, from which ho ia expected to com¬ 
plete the sen ten tes, the meaning of miy of which 
ho may bo asked to explain All Lhu while he 
continues writing, and begins original composi¬ 
tion both in prose and verse, though the chier 
object of lua Mudy ia to get words at his 
tongue's end and chained cry at tiirt pencil's 
point. 

The school m which he aluiltert may be a 
room in hia fathur's huusc, n select, school for 
boys, or a public suhoo! m Lhe city, to which he 
has been admitted (if Uieie be n vacancy), uflcr 
pruning tile rpquiicd examination No mrUlcr 
where Hie school is, or ulmt iln rharacler or 
grade, the furniture is always the fume,— 
high, plain, oblong tables, at wlueh be must 
ait straight, oil hard, flat chubs or benches,, 
without any depressions to adapt them to the 
cuivea of the body. On these lie situ day iiHci 
day, ami year ufLar year, his bead mul body 
swaying to the rhythm of the book, which he 
studies aloud, in u singsong tone, Unit the 
teacher may know that lie is intent upon his 
woik. And Llic teacher's cm is ho well trained 
that, though ho may have twenty or Ihiity boys 
all rtUulymR aloud at the bumc time, he is able 
Lo deLcufc every liiispitmuncmLion made. by 
any one of them. 

When he 1ms completed tho Tour Books, ho 
coiitmuort, without a bleak, with the Fi\c Clas¬ 
sics, The Spring and Autumn^ nnd the Hooks of 
Radiy, Hntonjj liilci, mid Changes All ol 
thc b se arc committed Lo memo]}', ill regular or¬ 
der, one being memorised while ftnulhcL ia ex¬ 
plained, until Ins entile biblo is at his tongue a 
ciulf together with Lhc cum in out tuy thereof 
With the chsMca he takes up Lhc poetry of Lite 
Tang dynasty, Lha Elizabethan ago of Chinese 
poetry, and it is a plcnsure to biL in the class¬ 
room on examination day nnd listen Lo Lhe stu¬ 
dents chanting the odea of LiTui-po oi Tu-fu, 
the ihytliiu of which m miitc equal Lo Ihsil of 
Horace or Anacreon, All the choicest works of 
Lhc gionlcst poets of the past are thus sLoicd 
up in the mind of tho student nl an age when it 
will be impossible for him to forgot them 

With Lhc bludy of pooliy lie also takes up the 
study of belles-letties, or /wi-iera,— the wcii- 
changs or essays of Lhc ancient masLcis of lile/u- 
lure. This is ail interminable, task. It kcciuh 
to lie an oIYorL on the part of scholnrrt to em¬ 
body the greatest number of references to the 
in oh L miemtmg incidents or lhe pusL in the 
choicest possible language and the fewest voids. 
And the .student poics over volumes erf Llu'se 
PH.sa3 T s, eonunittiiig them to menioiy, in tho 
hope of absorbing the .style of Umr auLlior, ur 
devclciinog m himself nu^ equally good. U in 
thought boded down to its last eniisistcucy ill 
words. Take, for instance, the following advice 
from Iho great philoBopher and .stalesman II an 
Yu regarding the treatment of Buddhist priests! 
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fcti ch’ijcn, lu ch'i chil, hito ch*i shu, which trans¬ 
lated literally is man their merit house then temples, 
fn c their boohs Let Lhc reader try to interpret 
jL lor himself before going Blither To the 
Chinpso scholar it meant “ Make laity of their 
priest g, make dwellings of their temples, and 
bum bhcii books ,J 

Or Lake the following from Giles’ translation 
of tflraiiffc Manes from a Chinese SLutlio, Vol I, 
p xviu. and observe the lefcrenecg it embodies' 
"'Clad in wistaria, girdled with ivy/ (I) thug 
siuigUaft-lM (2) m Ins Dissipation of Gncf{3), Of 
ox-headed devils and serpent Gods (4), he of tho 
long-nails (5) never wearied to tell Each inter¬ 
prets in his own way llic music of heaven (0), 
and whether it ho discord or noL, depends upon 
jin toped ent causes (71. As Tot me, I cannot, with 
my pool autumn firefly's light, match myself 
against the hobgoblins of tlm ago (S), I am but 
the dust in the sunbeam, a fit laughing stock for 
devils (0) For my talent^ aio not those of YU 
Pao (10), elegant explorer of the rccni'da of tho 
Gods, I am rather animated by the spirit of Su 
Tung-p J o(l l), who loved to hear men speak of 
the supernatural." In these few lines of the in¬ 
troduction to his book tho nubhoi hna cloven 
references, the recognition of which is like the 
meeting of old filends to tho Chmesa scholar 

Such m brief is the course of study through 
which the student must puss, lie it now tit 
liberty to range throughout all literature, Tho 
hwtoiy of China he must study minutely, with 
all the varied biographical incidents of the great 
men, lie must study philosophy, which he will 
find embodied in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
(//sniff L\ Ta Chian), a compendium of tho 
inoafc brilliant sayings of the sages But in 
addition Lo lhcnc orthodox philosophers, lio hag 
hound up in another act of hooka Lhc Twenty- 
four Philosophers, who, in spite of their hetero¬ 
doxy, have taken a high place among the think¬ 
ers of the past—Chuang-txc, mystic moralist, 
and social reformer, Yang Clm, the Epicurean, 
and Motzo, who held that 11 universal mutual 
love/’ every one lovuiff every one else as he loues 
himself, was a panacea foi all earthly ills,— 
though even ill Ilia school life he will be com¬ 
pelled to take up tho study of Chou, Chang, 
Cheng, and Chu (theic being two brothers 
Cheng), tlic five great philosophers of the Sung 
dy misty, who made that period ns brilliant for 
its philosophic scholarship ns the Tang was for 
jfcs poetry. 

The student is expected to be familiar with 
all the scientific books, — falsely so-called,'- 
hooks on the stars, on the rocks, on flowers, on 
animals, oil tho laws of nature; for be it re- 
mombcicd that, while the Chinese liavo de¬ 
voted mu eh time to the study of all tlicso sub¬ 
jects, they have never organized their thought 
into anything like a science of astronomy, 
geology, botany, zohlogy, physics, or chemistry, 
or any other natuial or applied science Indeed, 
tho Chinese have never originated any science, 
not contributed anything to the development of 


science, nor studied any results of scientific 
thought until it was introduced from the West, 
so that their ideas of nature and the laws qtc 
remarkably simple and in somo eases very ab¬ 
surd They have what may be called a Bystem 
of natural science in their Feng-shva ( Wind- 
water) which purpoita to explain the influence 
of the occult laws or nature on human life, and 
which the student is expected to urdcrstaiulj 
but the final inlerpielation of these laws is 
usually left to the sooths aycT 

It will be noticed from what I have given that 
there is nothing in the Chinese course of study 
in tile way of mathematics oracidicc, or indeed in 
any line of thought, which will tend Lo develop 
the thinking faculties, such as reason oi inven¬ 
tion, and honcc tlicso facultjcs have lain dor¬ 
mant in the Chinese mind They have never 
inveuted anything They have stumbled upon 
most of the useful, practical nppliances of life, 
and among thereupon the compass, gunpowder, 
and printing, and, though noted for their com¬ 
mercial astuteness, have lacked all power to 
develop them into a commercial success 

For more than a thousand years the Chinese 
have had two great educational institutions — 
the Kuo Tsc Chicn i or College for lhc Sons of the 
Empire , located at Peking, and the IIan Lin 
Yxlan, or Forest of Pencils, also at the capital 
They arc, however, without any of the chaiae- 
tciistics of what with un go to make a college 
The former is a square building, m close proxim¬ 
ity to Lhc Gonfuoinn Temple, sunounded by a 
series of low sheds which cover granite monu¬ 
ments or slabs on which arc curved the text of 
the Four Boohs and Five Classics. There arc 
no dormitories, no professors, tmd no students, 
except ns students from the provinces come to 
visit the place during the great triennial exami¬ 
nations. Tho Han Lin Yuan was originally 
composed of Lhc lnnatciH in all departments of 
learning—philosophy,lilciature, art, thedrama, 
etc. There was connected therewith a great 
library, in which there was a single encyclope¬ 
dia, which contained as many volumes aa there 
cue days m one hunched years This, however, 
was burned by the Boxers in 1900, and tho 
buildings and library were all destroyed, and 
with the development of the new education 
since that time, theio has been no effort to 
rcstoio the Ilan^Lin nor Lo develop the Kvo 
Tzc Chien 

Civil Service Examinations.— The old 
examination Bystem in China is the fruit 
of 4000 years. It began with Shun (2200 
bo), who examined Imb officers every thud 
year, “emphasizing the able and piomot- 
ing the worthy " By the time or the Chou 
(1115 ii.c.) the fiLneaa of nn official consisted 
m hia ability to excel hi playing a musical in¬ 
strument, shooting with the bow, ruling 
horseback, writing, and arithmetic, while nt the 
same time he was expected to understand tho 
rites and ceremonies of public and privato life. 
A thousand years later Confueian moials weic 
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Added. IIo was required lo be filial and honest, 
and lo understand civil law, military niTairg, 
agriculture, the administration of the revenue, 
the geography oC the empire, and Liu* water¬ 
ways. During the Tang and Sung dynasties 
(700-1200 i D.) he had lo he versed in poetry, 
liLorature, philosophy, imd art, while, during the 
Inst seven hundred years, when faelcdhina from 
the best lUcrntinc Imvc been collected in an 
encyclopedia which contains as many volumes 
as there are days in n hundred yours, and whrn 
one cmpcroi (Chian Lung) has written ns many 
separate poems ns Him are miniiLus in Lwo 
weeks, one could hardly hope for success, hut 
in a life of unrcmiLLmg toil. 

They have five degrees, hsiu-ua*ai, chu-jcn, 
chui-slul i, han-hn, and chuong-yuan. Tho cx- 
niniimtioiig for the hsiu-ls'ai worn held in the 
coiiutiy peat, conducted by achiucclloi who 1ms 
supervision of nn entire province Here ueio 
gathered from one to two thousand competi¬ 
tors, fiom the boy in his teens to the old man 
in his dotage, hom which fifty to one Winked 
were pivcn Lhe dcgiee oT “budding genius ” 
Once m Unco yews the successful candidates 
wpi o examined in the provincial capital, when, 
ten Uioufiiuid, moie oriels, shat themselves up in 
little cells, three Limes, of thicc days ouch, to 
prepare compositions in prose or verse, and from 
these one m a hundred might be given Lho de¬ 
gree or chu-jcn, or " nioinotcd scholar " The 
next year lm cntcied Lhe examination at Peking, 
where tliioc in a hundred wine allowed to puss, 
and If he succeeded lie wan given lUe clngicc of 
chimlnhf "ready fur ofljee," TIujco he has con¬ 
tested with Jus peers, and in now a picked man 
of picked men; and the thicc hundred who suc¬ 
ceed in this Last contest might enter the exam¬ 
ination for the llnn-Lin, or membership in tho 
Imperial Academy, whence cadi mi^ht be gent ns 
chancellor, poet-laureate, or imperial historian 
Onco in thicc years these fm/i-luis were again 
examined and given the dcgiee of chufing-jjuan, 
a picked man of picked men of the fifth degicc — 
a flowci which bloomed but once in three years. 

I T. II, 

See TJuddhihm and Education;Confucianism 
and Education 1 China, Educational Hut 'ohm 
in; Taoism and Education. 
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CHINA, RECENT EDUCATIONAL 
FORM IN. — The changes ill the Chinese 
educational Hystem begun, as do many gieut 
Undertakings, in n, simple wuy To culcilaln 
the baby Emperor, Kiiuiig IIMi, tlic eunudm 
secured all kinds of foieign mechanical toys 
ns plnyLhingH, in which lie he eg me greatly 
intmesled Thesw %veic supplemented in his 
boyhood by ingenious ('locks and watches ilo 
then obtained a Lolegiaphic apparatus, which 
was adopLud tiiiougboul the empire, A small 
railroad was built in the paluce grounds, on 
which he Imd two cars and an engine Stenm 
launches were bought fui him, which lie used 
in the, lotus lake in the palace and in the lake 
at Wan Slum Shnn lie sonn luul Lhe telephone, 
electric ligliL, steam brut, the phonograph, 
gmplioiihone, emcmnluginpli, bicycle, ami in¬ 
deed all the useful or unique inventions of 
modern Limes, hi ought to liJin in Lhe palace. 

lie tlu'n began Lhe study of English, and in 
180 i, when a New Testament was genl to Lhe 
Enijweab Dowagei on hev sixtieth Imlhdny, 
he at once fimircd fiom the Ameneaii jlible 
.Society a complete Bible for himself Ho 
Hludiod the (iospH of Luke Thin gave him a 
taaU 1 for foreign hleiulurc, and he hcilL his 
eunuchs lo the various lmok deposit'll ics anil 
benight every book that Imd been translated 
from the Huiopenn languages into the Chinese. 
To these lie gave much of lna attention, and it 
Huun became noHcd alumni that Lire Emperor 
wartHtiidyiiig foicign books and was nbmiL to em¬ 
brace Liu? ChuHtiim faith. Thin eoiumucfl (kiiu 
JMJ iill 1808, during which lime bnj example 
was followed by young scholara throughout the 
cmpiic, and Chang (’hih-tung wioLc Ihh epoeh- 
nuikmg book, L'Jiina'n Onto Hope, which was 
Beni lo Lhe Knipei or and led bun to enter upon a 
universal jeforin, the chief featmc of winch was 
the adoption or a new educational By h Lem, 

In Hit* Hummer or 18% he issued nn edict Lo 
the effect that ° Our scholars aru now willi- 
oufc solid and jimcLicn^education; oin artisans 
arc without scientific ini. tine Lorn, when com¬ 
pared with oilier countries ” ((leimany, Uufsiii, 
England, and France, who Imd just iuken Chiao- 
choii, Port Art bin, Wei-lmi-wei, and Kunng- 
chou-wn.il) " we soon spq how weak we are. 
Docs any one think that our lioops nro as well 
drilled or ns well led ns I hose of foieign armies; 
or that we can successfully stand aguimst any of 
them? , Cbangcw must bo maiio to accord 
with Lhe necessities of the times. . Keep¬ 
ing m mind the ltioials of the sages and wise 
men, wo must make them tho basis on which 
to build miwoi and better Htrueluii'H. We must 
substitute modern arms and Western urgnni/m- 
lion fni om old regime, we lmist stdccl am 1 
military officers according to Wodeni motlimls 
of miliLaiy education; we lmml e«tiildiflh clc- 
mejitary and high schools, colleges and univer¬ 
sities, in accordance with those of foreign emm- 
ttLea; we must, abolish llm cluing (literary 
egaay), and obtain a knowledge of anuicnt and 
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modem world liistoiy, and a right conception 
of tile present-clay state of affairs, with special 
lcfcionco to the governments and institutions 
of the countries of the five great continents; and 
we must -understand their arts and sciences ” 

The effect of this edict was to cause hunch eda 
of thousands of aspirants for ofTicc to put aside 
the classics, and unite in establishing reform 
clubs in provincial capitals, open ports, and 
many of tlio piefcctural cities. Book depots 
were opened foi the wale of Ihc same kind of 
literature ns that studied by the Einneior, 
magazines and newspapers weio issued and 
circulated m gLoul numbers, lccliuc.s weic de¬ 
livered and libraries established, and students 
flocked to the mission schools, ready to study 
anything the com so contained, literary, 
scientific, or 1 cligious ChrisLinns and pastors 
were even invited into the pnlncc by the eunuchs 
to dine with and instruct thorn. 

Oil June 11,1 SON, the Kmpeioi issued an edict 
ordering a great ocntinl university to be es¬ 
tablished at Peking, the Funds foi which were 
provided by the government, Ins closing words 
being. " We hope that all will tako advantage 
of the opportunities for modern education thus 
open to Llicm, that m time we may have many 
competent holpeis in the great work of putting 
our country on a level with the strongest of tho 
Western powers " Observe the animus of Lho 
edict, as well as that of tho oailici dale It was 
to leconstiuct the army and make China strong, 
enabling hei to withstand the aggressions of tho 
Km opeun powers which were at that lime ready 
to divide her up among themselves On the 
20lli of tho mime monlli he censured the pnncca 
and min is tars who were lax in reporting upon 
lho abovp edict, aiul 01 dared them Lo do so at 
once without fui tlier delay. 

On July 10 tho Kmpcior oulered that” schools 
and colleges be established in nil the piovincial 
capitals, piefectmal, departmental, and district 
cities," and allowed the vjcciays and governors 
but two months to " report upon the number of 
colleges and fiec schools within their provinces," 
saying that " nil must be changed into schools 
for tho practical Leaching o£ Chinese lileTntuio 
and Western learning, and become feeders to 
the Peking Imperial Uniycisity.” He ordered 
furlhci that ” all memorial and other temples 
erected by the people, and not recorded in the 
list of the Boai a of Rites and of .Sacnficial W 01 - 
hliip, aic to he turned inLo schools and colleges 
for the propagation of Western learning," a 
thought which was quite 111 harmony with Lliat 
advocated by Clmng Chih-tuug. buL 110 L with 
the sentiment or Hie people. Tho funds for 
carrying out this woilc, and establishing theso 
schools, wcic Lo bo provided by Lho China Mei- 
ohnntn J titeninship Company, lho Telegraph 
Administration, ami a lottery in Canton. 

On Aug. d lie ordered that numerous pre¬ 
paratory schools bo established in Peking as 
fcedcis for the univcisity; and on tho 9th 
appointed Dr. W A. P. Mur Li it as liciul of the 


faculty, and approved the site suggested by 
►Sun Chia-uai, the president. On the 10th 
ho authorized the establishment, of a Bui can for 
"translating into Chinese, Western works 011 
science, arts, and literature and textbooks for 
use in the schools and colleges," and on tile 10th 
he abolished tho " Palace Examinations for 
linn Lm as useless, superficial and obsolete,” 
thus severing the last cord that bound them to 
the old rfigime. 

While the Emprioi was issuing these reform 
edicts, tho Empicss Dowager was spending the 
hot months quietly resting at the Summer Pal¬ 
ace at the Western Ilills hfteen miles from the 
capital! offering neither advice, objection, nor 
hindrance. But when hia 1 dorms became too 
rndicnl, and piomisccl to bring about a revolu¬ 
tion, at the earnest icquesL of two delegations 
of officials and princes, she felt compelled to 
onco more take the throne, thus placing herself 
in the hands of the conscivalivc party All 
his reforms except that of the Peking University, 
tho provincial, prcfcctuinl, departmental, mid 
district schools were countermanded, and the 
Boxers were allowed to test their strength with 
the allied Powers Aftei their failure, and 
while she was still in Ilaiantu, on Aug 29, 
100L, the Empress Dowager issued an edict 
oulcring N the abolition of essays on the Chinese 
Classics 111 examinations for literary degrees, 
and subalitulmg therefor essays and articles 
on some phase or modern nffaiis, Western laws, 
01 political economy. This same procedure is 
to be followed in ex a mi nation of candidates for 
office, 1 ' an edict wlucli was quite 111 harmony with 
that sent out by the Empeior Lhiccyenisbefore 
In Lliia same edict she haul, "The old methods 
of gaining military dcgires by trial of sticngth 
with stone weighta, agility with the sw T ord, 
marksmanship with the bow on foot or on 
horhclmclt, arc of no use to men in the army 
when strategy and military science arc the suic 
qua non to office, and hence should be done 
away with foi ever,” again voicing the senti¬ 
ments of the Empci 01 , and indicating the root 
of the reform, which was the desire to mako 
China a strong military power, abLe to with¬ 
stand any from the West. Sept. 12, 1901, she 
issued another edict commanding n all col¬ 
leges in the Empire Lo be turned into schools of 
Western learning; each provincial capital to 
have a university like that in Peking, whilst all 
this schools in the prcfectuics and districts aie 
to be schools or colleges of the second or third 
class.” O 11 Sept 17 she ordered ,[ the vice¬ 
roys and govcrnoia of other provinces to fol¬ 
low Lho example of Liu Kun-yi of Limif'kiimg, 
Chang Chih-tung of IIuKuting, and ICuei Chun 
(Mnnehu) or Szechuan, in sending young men 
of scholastic promise abroad to study any branch 
of Western science or (U'fc best suited to their 
tastes, that in Lime they may return to China 
and place the fruits or their knowledge at the 
service of tho Empnc” What now was tho 
result? 
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The Imperial College in Shansi was opened 
with 300 students, all of whom lmcl the Chinese 
degree of B A, It had n Chinese and a Foreign 
department, and after the students had com¬ 
pleted the first they were allowed to pnss on to 
tilt! second, which hadaix foreign professors who 
held diplomas from Western colleges or univer¬ 
sities, and a stuff of flix translators of iiniveisity 
textbooks into Chinese, HUperin tended by a 
foreigner la 1001-1002, ten provinces opened 
colleges for which they raised marc than 
S 100,000. At tho request of Governor 
Yuan Shih-kai of Shantung. Dr. W. M Ilaycs 
TLsigned tho presidency ot tho Presbyterian 
college at Tcng-cliou-fu, and ace op Led tho 
presidency of the new government college at 
tho provincial capital lie drew up a working 
plan of grammar and high schools for the prov¬ 
ince, which were to be feeders lor the provin¬ 
cial college. This was approved by tho Gov¬ 
ernor, embodied in a memorial to tho throne, 
copies of which tho Empress Dowager sent to 
Lhc governors and viceroys of all the provinces, 
declining it to be a law, and ordering n the vice¬ 
roys, governors, and li term y eh mi cell ora to see 
Lhat it was obeyed" Di. Ilayes niicl Yuan 
Shili-Kiii soon split upon a regulation which tho. 
Governor thought it best to introduce, viz. 
" that t)io Chinese professors shall, on tho 
first and fifteenth of each month, conduct their 
classes inh'evcicntial sacrifice to the Most Iloly 
Teacher Confucius, and to nil the former wor¬ 
thies and scholars of the provinces." Di Ilnycs 
nnd his Christian teanhers withdiew. but lb 
was nat long untLi those who profotHctl Chris¬ 
tianity were excused from this rite, whilo Llio 
Christian physicians who taught in the Peking 
University were allowed to dispense with the 
queue and wear foreign elolhea as being inoro 
convenient and sanitary 

When Governoi Yuan was made viceroy of 
CluhU, he requested Dr C. D* Tcmiy to draw 
up nnd put into operation a similar schedule 
for lhc metropolitan province. This was done 
on a very much enlarged scale, as was also the 
case in many of the o Uier provinces, and at 
present (1909) “the Chihh province Mono ling 
nine thousand schools nil of which arc aiming 
at Western education, while m the Empire ns 
a whole there are not leii Limn thirty to forty 
thousand schools, colleges, and uni vei si tics, 
representing some of the educational changes 
that have taken place in Chum during the past 
eight, years," 

The New Education among Women, — As 
a result of n conversation with certain foreign 
Indies, the Empress Dowager issued an edict 
approving uf Llio education of women Two 
of Lhc siateis of Prince Su, chic of them the wife 
of n Mongol Prince, Ka-la-chin, nt once set 
about opening schools for gwls, one of them 
in Peking, and lhc other in a Mongol villago 
Bomo Lwo hundred miles from the capital, 
Prince Su opened in hig own palace, a school for 
his daughterSj his daughters-in-law, his de¬ 


ceased brother's children, and his concubines, in 
which they studied Japanese, arithmetic, draw¬ 
ing, embroidery, music, anil calisthenics, while 
they drillrd to the music of nn American organ 
In nil these schools both Japanese nnd Chinese 
teachers were employed, and during tho first 
year after the edict appeared Lliure were noL less 
than eight large select schools for girls opened 
pi Peking, with innumerable pin ale hc koala 
like that of Prince Su, while similar bpIccL and 
piivato schools wcic opened in all parLs of the 
empire A lady in Ilnnguhou under took to 
open such a school, and appealed to the officials 
and people fo\ funds Tor Us support These 
were readily subscribed the dial year, but the 
second year her appeal met with a lc^s favorable 
response, and she cut a great gash in lier arm 
and gat in the Lcinplu com t at the fairs to arouBc 
public sympathy. Failing to secure sufficient 
funds in this way, tdic wrote to tho officials, 
saying that Jl When Lliesn lolLcrs reach you I will 
be a corpse, as I propose to tnkc my own life in 
order to arouse public sentiment to Lhc iinpor- 
'tnneo of the education or girls M This alio 
did, and memorial flci vices were held, nud 
subsciiptionfl taken foi her school nil over Lhc 
empire 

In nil LIkrc schools—for boyB as well aa 
girls—the primers nnd mulcts which have 
been flubslituLecI for those of the old regime 
arc prepared in a style similar to our own. 
Characters most easily recognized arc used in 
tho firsticsgons,flimple sentences me constructed 
which will be easily understood by the child, and 
each lamii in iIUihLi alert by uu appropriate 
woodcut, while tho old method or committing 
to memory is rclognLed to the educational 
museum of the past 

The following are some of the ciucstions 
given at the triennial ox ami nation a of 1001- 
1002 in 0 of tho provinces: — 

1 "As Chinese. iu\d Western laws differ, and 
Western people will not submit to Chinese pun¬ 
ishments, wliat ought to he done that China, 
like other nations, may be misLrcss in her own 
country? ” 

2 11 What arc the Western sources of eco¬ 
nomic prosperity, and, ns Chinn is now so poor, 
wliat should sho do? " 

3. 11 According to international law, has any 
one a right to interfere wiLh the internal affairs 
of any foreign country? " 

4, " State the advantages of constructing 
railways in Shantung." 

5 ,f Of what important advantupo is tho 
study of chemistry to the agrleultuiisli? " 

I. T. II. 
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CHIVALRIC EDUCATION The form of titles -was derived If tlic dead man held 

education open to the upper or noble classes m in chief of the Crown by knight's service or by 
the Middle Ages is (despite some modern litem- grand sergennty, the king was entitled to the 
tine oil tile subject) Still Tar from clear, The wardship of the heir's body and to his marnage, 
mnmihcript authorities aio still more or less no matter how many other lords thcic might be, 
closed, and some modern notions (such for in- and no regard being bad to the relative an- 
Btnnce as the Lhcory that the post-lleformntion tiqmty of the various titles by which the tcnc- 
systom of secondary schools owes much to cliiv- inents were held, no one can compete with the 
alrifl cdumlion) arc open to gicat doubt The king. But further, the king was entitled to the 
present discussion is based on the propositions wardship of nil the lands which this dead man 
that feudal lords adopted with various inodilica- held, no matter of whom ho held them Such 
Lions the educational ideas that were elaboiatcd was the right or ^prerogative wardship,' and a 
in the Palace Schools of Charlemagne {q u ) and ficclion m the Great Charter had been necessary 
(perlmps) Alficd {q u) nncl applied them to the to keep it within these spacious bounds," (Pol- 
condition of thingn Unit Hprnng from the feudal lock nncl Mnillnnd, Ihslory of English Lam, 
fee and feudal lights of wardships mid limiriagc before the Lime of Edward 7 . Voh I, pp 301-302 ) 
It is necessary t to remember that the feudal In addition to this it must be remembered 
loids who were in the long chain of feudal scr- that the right oT wardship and mainagc was 
vice that begun with the king and passed down Biddable, and was in Tact frequently sold. Bear- 
to the smallest knight's fee 01 tenement, in ing this in mind, what may he called the bare nia- 
jenhty formed, no to speak, n class or caste chinery of cJiivnhic education becomes fairly 
that had educationally little m common with clear, The fact that a laid had the custody 
the dependent free and Unfrea classes that ren- of his ward rendered some educational pio- 
dcrod services to the lord of the fee and of the vision nccc&Bnry The fact that he had tho 
manor, It is of emu so li uc that the Hall and light of marrying his Avaicl to some other young 
tho Demesne hinds of the miinoi were the rally- peison of adequate birth and forLunc lendeicd 
mg center of an eiilne community, a center that the advantageous association of suitable young 
had very laigcly absorbed the ancient township, people of both sexes also desirable, if not neces- 
Uiough it had not brought within manorial sary. If a lord was not m a position to give the 
control the parish pnesl, who with Ins township necessary education and association, it uns 
or parochial school represented the culture of clearly to lus advantage to sell Ins right of waiti¬ 
the people as opposed Ln Lho chivahic cduca- ship and marriage to some oLhev lord who could 
lion of LUc Hall Ilul educationally the noble provide botli education and opportunities of 
hud little in common with the serf, and tlmb suitable marriage Thus by a species of cco- 
these two aspects nf education clashed is liomic law there was nnatiunl drift of man inge- 
hnown fioin tho mnnoiinl regulations limiting nblo wards into Lhc largci Ilalls and households 
the educational facilities uf the serf populnLion, The king, with his light or prerogative waidship, 
rogulnliouB which ware swept away by tho undoubtedly provided tho best school of chiv- 
StiiluU' of MOfi Llmt threw open the parochial nlry, hub it may bo doubted if the king habitu- 
schoola to all boys and guks, whether fioe or ally or mdecd often purchased wardship*, and 
uiifrcc. thus other great households competed with the 

CJluvalric education was largely based on the Couit as a place of training foi the gilded youth 
necessities of the old law of wardship and mnr- of the thirteenth and fourteenth centimes, 
ringc, ami it is Lhomfore necessary to state, Ciiils were, in then earlier years at any rate, 
as succinctly ns may be, that law. If a mail not educated in the household The convent 
held a tenement by knight's service or imliLaty schools received Lhem, nnd taught them ad- 
scrgounfcy of a mesne lord, and died Icitving numbly the arts of sewing, weaving, music 
a soil under age as heir, the Lord had the and song, elements of medicine and first aid, 
wardship of the land until the heir attained and Latin, Thcic were certain wcll-kuov.n 
21 years or died under'that ago The lord nuniysry schools for girls of the highest class 
had the light Lo Lhc rents and profits of tho The Dartford nunnciy in Kent leecivcd girls 
tenement foi his oun use, but had to provide of royal rank, Cnrow nunnery, near Nor- 
for the youth's maintenance and pay the dead wich, waa a famous echool for gills of high 
man's dehts The lord was also entitled to the birth, and the same may be said of St Mary's 
custody of the body of tho lieu, and wns cn- nunnery school at Winchester, From these 
titled to the boy's '* marriage that is Lo say, schools the girls passed inLo the "Bower" 
ho could Bell him in marriage provided thaL tho of the Household, there to leceive the filial 
nmimgc was not u disparaging one. In the case touches of chivairic culture and there to meet 
of a female heir the lord's rights wow much the noble youths whom they were destined lo 
Lho same, Complicated questions might arise if marry The fact that there were in these house- 
tile tenant held in respect of Hcverid tenements holds man in Rouble horn* and heiresses drew to 
of various lords, since or couisc only one lord tho households noble youths and maidens, who, 
could have the cusUnly of the heir As a rule though not in wardship, were sent thither 
that lord was pivlcrml "from whom, or from by parents who understood the ways of a world 
whose ancestors, the 1 most ancient of those that differed only in foi in from the world na it is 
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lived to-day, To many and to bis givijii in awoid. The hci mt 1 inuy be paid of niusir. 

marriage in the most riii to.hlo fashion was one There were oppni lundies to learn the use of 

object, if not the supremo object, of cluvalm instruments and to iiam the voice, and no 

education Hut thumnot a cynical cntimm of doubt Uuim* buy a in ymniR men wlin bad a 

chivalno education, for the words ‘‘amiable tnsLe for mime look advantage of the opp l)r _ 

fnshion” imply many tiling A high ami Mini lies especially ns the Rift for minstrelsy 

noble standard of life wns act hefoic tlui youiiR was greatly n pp rue lilted in the* age- UmL una 

people, and one may doubt if tlmt age or uny largely dependent on the elToits of the amateur 

age could hove set to work with noblei ldeiiMo foi amusement Tim homes when 1 (ruining 

form moil and women fit to carry on a purlieu- emdd he M-euied wcic not. linuled In Lho hallo 

lar conception of civilization The long nudde- and rallies of the nubility. Suine nf the great 

Lcrmincd resistance of chivalry and uf the foudid religious houses also main I nined M'IkiuIh of elnv- 

Hysloiti to the inroads of a commeu'inl geneia- airy (m ^irliu* of the fuel that they veu* often 

tion fiom the late fouileniiLh eoiiLury omynidtl lords of niimois tunl had lights of Muidsldp), 

is one of the significant facts of English history. mid im doubt in surli m*Iioo1h the leaching of 

The fact, indeed, q[ noblesse obliqc , whirli may im “noug" recon erl u-ry .special utleiit mu. 

snid to have been the normal basis of ohivnlrio Hut Lhe life oT tlie \ in lets in f/rmioimiri.i (as 
education,\miR aurviYcd both chivalry umUru- the ymmg pages weie culled, lhe Riih i>f ihe 

dalism.and is not dead to-clay, It is Lhercfoia household wne nf course the was 

desirable to consider in moiiio dolad the mu- in nmnv wiijs a hard oim as tln*v Riew older 

chincry, so to speak, of chivtilnc education, and mure capable of doing the woik of the griulft 

since it undoubtedly gavo to national ecliica- above Lhein, Unit of the M|ime. Wrhii\PHpn 

lioniu the larRCst neiise a moral uiidftinote that Hnnictliing of llieir ciuldiior limning, buL Hie 

has survived tho changes and chances of time, indoor life Mas even busier Tin re were the 

The fact that the universities, after the, llefrinna- mjhool lemons id which Mmiclhiiig Mill be Mullen 

tion and the final disapperininco of furinid directlv, but aMunuing (and the a^suinplimi is 

aluvaluc education, made .special provision for a cnnsidenible one) that the ails or muling mu l 

and offered .special privilege* to nmnbnra r>T writing had been armored, ii is eleiu that the 

the nobility was not a policy .urn? nahilitalc, bub poor liLtle damnitrait had hefoic bun what must 

a deliberate and not unsuccessful nlLmupl to linve been n droftiy visLa io many muids It 

gridt into Llic highest staga o[ national ccluea- was essential that the boy slinulu become ex- 

Lion the onltura and lA\o monifo that \m\ been pert nt hnnldvv, n most nmilud mid rronpii- 

begotten by, and had happily survived, feudal- ented mt, Lluit lie rIiouIiI become a compeloiit 

ism cnrvei of meat, another almost forgotten art. 

The children of both sexes were buuighl up UmL he should impure idl (lie nils of the valet, 
with tlio women of the household until Lho ago the groom, Lin? anunier Thus at table lhe 

of 7 ycais, but before this ago Lho boys weia Mpme carved and tlieit handed the wines and 

taught to eidc. Tlio chddicn were taiiRht to dishes and was followed along the table by Ilia 

write quite rarly, and used wax tablets with ft pages or vui lets rallying tlie dishes that Iims Lo 

slylm to prevent waste of parchment. Apart hand. Then again it was lhe busmens of the 

from the regular intellectual education, tlio squires and pages Lo make the beds, to help the 

boys from the ages of 7 to 15 yearn wern Loiil lo dress, to grnoin the horses, scour tlio 

taught Lo fence and hunt Eennng included imuur Mmcovei, lhe Mimic slcpL in Ids 

sword and lance practice and Lhe mho of Lho lord's loom or aL Hie (him foi Lhe pm pose of gjv- 

Hiiiglcsliclc Hunting in tha MiirLcenth century ing him proleelion ui night The Hipilie, in- 

^Yas a vegwhu acicncft of tho must complicated deed, \s:im busy, fm the tunning of the p&fit^wns 

kind, involving a knowledge of tlio forest lawn, his duty lie had to leueli the f/nniomnu lo 

and was divided into two hr an elm'., cacli of ride as a squire .should ride, lo speak longues 
which had lo be known in detail, namely (1) (English and (leiman; davunsrnin as well n.s 
voncry, the art of hunting the deer and so all learnerl Lo speak 1‘ieneli), lo limp 

forth, and (2) falconry, a most difficult and in- and pipe, to sing and dance, mid lliesc Dungs 
volvcd business, comprising the knowlcilga how (and other forms of cultuie and comtoisic, 
lo fiy, feed, call, and hold Lho various clanses aucli ns chess, and the rules of good ninnncia 
of bitd^ such a“s tlio Gcrfulconj tlio Sacio, Lho nml gallantly) were impieNsed on Lhe various 
Pdlciiu. the GcnLil, and tho Lavicr. Whcuitis mind “with enrreelioUH in llieir ebamheifl." 
realized how much the children had lo learn One «f Lhe chief mnnials of inaniieis miih 
heroic tho ago of 15 in tlui way oT arms and Ibsliop (iroMinteste’s *Slavn jnur ml It 

Hpoitq (aucli as wioslling, lioxing, miming, rid- was a hard and busy life, mid its softer Hide wnH 
mg, lilting at the ring, quinlain, bull nnd bear (lo a boy) ardtunm enough, lhe boys mid 
bailing) it is nut at all h\U‘pusing that in iv run- mpmes hud to wail on the Indies of the lluwn’, 
aidcrablo pemuiLagn of eases even the ruin of in play (, he y s with them, walk willi llieni, danen 
reading and writing wcio foigotLen io InLor with them, harp and ning lo them The free- 
yaars These arts in the ease of many clulclien dom allowed heLween the two sexes appears to 
did not compete m intciesl with Lhe aits of have been great, and deliberately great as part 
controWinR a lioiac, a guifalcon, ft iniice, a of the education in chivalry. Sciindnla no 

(110 
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doubt occunrd on occasions, but such things cussed in this article, the intellectual training 
were rare, and on the whole the freedom justi- of the pages, or damoisciuix The chapter 
Tied itaeir It must be remoinhered that mar- covers ten pages (folios lD8a-~20Bfi) It is en- 
rmgewns alwnyaonc end aimed uL by the system, Lillcd " les enfans dcs gentilz homes et dcs rois 
and certainly in a hill'd age that reeked little of et princes doivent aprendve en jeuncssc les 
bloodshed, of pam and suffering, this chivalrous sciences dc lettre et do cleigie." Not only 
in ter mingling of the two flexes did much to add must Latin, but all othci things that are to be 
a tenderness, a seusft of honor, an atmosphere well learned be learned in youth We get on this 
of compassion and leligion to the round of daily point the stiiking phrase, “ aussipour cc quo les 
life The pmL played by religion is vciy im- sciences sont longues et In vyc cle l'Hoimnc e&t 
pnrtant. All tin ough the educational period the biicf, lie ll convicnfc commence dc aprenre cud 
boy (first nsvmleloi page or dumoiscau, thou as jeuncsse ” We aic veiy sharply made to see 
.squm' and atlnst —at 21 — as knight) lias lying that the intellectual training of the court school 
he foie him the impressive religious ceicinony was ccitainly not behind that of the grammar 
of hia iiiveshtmo us knigliL, his robing with a school. ,f Les philosopher diicnL qua Us font 
while tunic for purity, wiLli the tod iohc to show sept sciences fiances et hbcraulz a scavoir.— 
that hi* has blood to aboil for fcko faith, the Black Grnmah c, logiecpic, llcthoricquc, inusicque, 
Doublet to keep death before his mind, and cinlhmcticquc, geumctric et astronomic, les 
then the night of watching in the Chinch, the quellcs sciences les plnlosophcs apclent liberaul/ 
confession, the Holy Communion, the ritual of pour cc quo les enfans drs pnnccs lea souloicnt 
the Mima (k sanclo ipuitit, tile sermon on the npicndie, Et flprondoient picmitoeiriont gra- 
Kniglilly Life. Betwixt the young boy fn.st mairc. , We me told that lhctonc is ncccs- 
lerujiing the art of knightly life and the moment snry for the childion of princes, that arithmetic, 
when the armor is put on lay some ten years the science of numbcis, islenrncri by the children 
of continuous tunning with a definite leligious or the gentry,for without nnlhmolic theycan- 
and muinl purpose in view. This clearly ap- not know music perfectly, Limb geometry 
pears in the Ms. evidence on the subject The teaches "les inesinesct les quantity Jl of things, 
following account in taken from n late fifteenth- and is necessary to nstionomy, which teaches 
century Mb of a Lbiileenth-centuvy treatise the quality, distance, and number of the stars 
on Liu* subject or this training in the lliitish But Giles dc Homme, com t teacher in the lute 
Museum The woilc in question was veiy tliiiLeenth century, docs not limit the range of 
popiilm and its use long outlived the formal study to the Tnvium and Quadriviimi (g u ) 

schools of chivalry The Ms. is a translation There are other sciences of peculiar value lo 

of Dc Hcguninc Pi'incipitm , written Tor King the kingly, that arc more noble than the seven 
Philippe le Hel of France, before lus acce.s- liberal arts There aic (1) nntuinl science, 

sion in 128i>, by his tutor Egiilio Oolonnn, who which cicala with the natuie of things; (2) Ja 

is known Lo students or this work as Giles cle science mdaphysicquc, which gives knowledge 
Homme This translation in Lo Fiench was of God and of liis angels; (3) Theology, (4) 
executed nt the leqnest of Philippe by Henry Ethics — the science oT governing yourself; 
dc Gaud, or Ilcnry dc Gaucliy, or possibly by (fi) Ycoiwmicquc — the science of governing 
Gyles dc Campus (Deschainpes) Til is Tiaclc your house; (6) PoUiiicquc — the science of 

dc Ciouvcmemcnl den Pi inccs asks early in Part I governing cities and kingdoms Tiuly the 

wluit is the “ Hovuram bien dc ceslo morlclo cuniculum m the school for piinccs wns acl- 
vyc" ? The answei comes that it is not n debt vanccd enough in the thirtccnlli century, and it 
du corps” nor riches noi 14 hoiuicui mowlamo," must he remembered that the lessor courts of 
nor glory and renown noi force of courage, Prince and Duke and Earl and Baron and 
nor docs lfc he in 11 foico eant6 et beauty do wealthy Kmght were modeled m the Co\nt of 
corps,” but in (cap. il) "cuvrcs‘de Ini gesso" Philippe or of Edw aid III No doubt the teachers 

and in governing according to law and varied in quality and the standaid vancd fiom 

reason. The second part goes on to discuss Hall to Hall, and n good deal depended on the 

14 La veituci dc sagessc," and declines that M les warlike activity of the time and the opportum- 

mis et princes doivent estre sages," that lies for spoit,for the uic of the bow and the 

44 sans justice et sans droiture les Roiaulines gerfalcon, but the fact lomaincd that these 

nc peuvunt durer,” lays stress on the im- boys hnd as an ultimate ideal the above cuniou- 
porUince of force and courage, and on the virtues lum, and also had to learn French (out of books 
of Lcmpei unco and lnrges.HL* The second put t of such as that wntlen by Walter dc Bibelsworlh 

the .second book directs the teacher (cap. 5) to (g.u) foi the House of Lady Dionyw cle Mon- 

lnstrucLcluldien fl cu la fay cntholiquc cle anneto chenfiy or Swanacombc in Kent townjcl the end 

rglisc," (0) 11 JiiHlruii’O on jcimrii.sc a bonnes nicuis of tho thirteenth century), hernkhy, and all 

et bonnes manures avoir/' (7) " apvcndrc cu jeu- the othei aits and graces of which mention has 

iK's*ii' les soience!i do Icllro et do cleigie " The been made It was cerlninly a veiy complete 
crown of all is CourUrinic, coupled with good laws education; not less complete in its way than that 
fur Liu* people. Something more must he said given by the grammar school nnd the umvor¬ 
al) out the seventh chapter, as il deals with tho siLy combined , , 

question Hint has up till now been left until s- One word in conclusion must be said ns to the 
viu*. l — 2 t G41 
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decay of chivalnc education, When wo on tor 
Hie fifteenth century its dujs of glory arc ovei r 
though the greater schools Ianiecl on. lUil tha 
ccnLnry itself did much to complete that rout of 
feudalism, which commerce had nlrouily begun 
In Lhe G'lourcslcr (7ianimar iST/hiuI (toe of 1*110 
it spoken of ftd a common thing for u man to 
11 retain a master in Ins J id use to Lunch Iuh chil¬ 
dren " The private icnchcv. who for the lour 
succeeding centimes vvus lo play so large n part 
ill the education of llm nubility, had begun lo 
lake tlic places of teachers like Alenin, who tanglil 
(of coui.sc m one sense in n private limine) tho 
einldren of various families, a common and high 
almidaid fm the nobility being the end nmicd 
al After lho IleiiaihsjLncc books poured forth 
dealing wiLh the education of the sons of the 
nobility mid gentry, but iL is doubtful if any of 
them weic beLlcr or even nn Rood as the I)d 
/fr(puiiii <7 / J iuicrjm?a of Hgnbo Colonna, on 
which indeed many of them weio based Co- 
lnnjHi'a hook was world-famous, Tho M.s cata¬ 
logue. of the library of the paison uf King's 
Nwmford in MU2 (Holla, Eaihj Chanrmj 
Proceedings, Bundle 12, 250) coiitnina awoik 
called J)u /b'oujiiiic Tjmimhninii iiolufnim, which 
is possibly Egidio Colniina's hook, but Hie fact 
that a book of Llim niimc was in use in 1102 
shows that nt that data Lhe special rihioiUwm 
of lltu nobility still (■unturned An excellent 
collection of wojks cm the subject of couilly 
l i'ii in mg from the Jiftccnlh and sixteenth 
centuries Is lo be found in the /hr lives Jitmk 
edited by the lnLc J)r V J. lumivall In 
the sixteen III century llicru appears a soues 
of books dealing with Lho education uf tlic 
(diildron ol the nobility, wmkn such as ('aslig- 
lionc'n [fj v ) CuiIrgiano, Elyol’s (r/.i») dan- 
rvnwur (I ,’531), lho Fnsit tutwn of n deathman 
(UVi), Ilumpluey'isOptwirtfcv. Dolby LbKdale, 
except perhaps lonomu extent in Italy, Hie me¬ 
dieval system of clnvali Le ediienlion had pone, 
mid private tutors supeunleiuh’d the cdimiUon 
of single p ii pi la The course of cducnlmn was 
hugely guided bv books of the Lypo named 
In England the practice had mirieii m the IH- 
LeonLb eentuiy fm young men of noble birth lo 
join one of llui Inns nf CourL, and Lhesc Inns in 
some fashion become ri umveisily or Nhahwi/i 
(kmink for noble youths (see EmLescne’s 
<h Lanthbus Lcgum Anglutr ) At the same time 
ni n little lutei Uic same class began Lo nLlond 
Oxfoid and Cambmlge with ,special piivilege.s, 
and n gindmil assimilation of the Lypo of educa¬ 
tion given to Llio noble and Lo other scholars 
look pliice lhofessoi Watson hurls in Hie 
sixteenth and seventeenth eenlury eurnruls 
usual in the ease or the childien of the nubility 
one of the soluees LlmL nilmgcd the cuiTieulu. 
of mdiiuiiy sduiuk Mulewnlei iu Lho lulu 
sixteenth century advocated a special Induing 
for princes They need Cotnlmttii 1 moie Limn 
do ovdimuy mew, and Liu* knowledge nf Longues, 
of theology, political science, nnil religion. Thus 
Lhu ideals of lho old chivalnc education sLill 


swayed the minds of teachers in days when the 
old education itself wan passing nway. The samo 
idealH pi o in p Led tbo advocacy and establish¬ 
ment of ncrulenlien in the seventeenth cenLury, 
If the educational foi res Lliat wcie at work 
translating Lho medieval into tLio modern world 
are to be understood, the history of cliivnlnc edu¬ 
cation cannot be neglected. J. R 0. mz M 
Sec Acaiikmiks; Uentlkmvin, Education 
in ; Middle Ac;k«, EiMiCatjun in , Renais¬ 
sance, EDUCATION IN THE j Hm'lAL liUHJHM. 
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CHOICE — When volition takes place under 
conditions such that the leador h uoiihcious 
tluiL he nngliL have followed eithei one or two 
m inoi o courses, llu* process is called it choice. 
See Volition, Will 

CHOICE REACTIONS — *Ser Reaction 

UXI'EHIWIATB, 

CHORD — A combination of more or loss 
simple musical Lones, usually Mich as produce 
hauuouy, e o lLiu major choul, the, minor 
chord, Uic dominant seventh, thr diminished 
seventh, cLe In aHenlifie wmka it is often used 
bromlly io h\dudi> any combination of Lonea, 
whether coimoiiant or dissonant. The former 
are called concords or harmony, the lullci tlifr- 
cord. C S. 

CHOREA. — Thin name is given lo a symp¬ 
tom, and at the sumo tunc to certain dplmila 
discuses of Lhc* ncivous aystem in which the 
synipLoni is prominent, T’ho rlioimc sympLom 
is n rapid, uncontiollalile twitehniR of a imiselo 
or group of inuhdes, winch limy be alight or 
severe, and mmnenlnrv oi continued. r J lie 
symptom h found in hyslerm (r/r), in the i^o- 
called choreas of Fnrdreirh, of Mm van, of 
Reigmm, and uf Duhud, \\\ IliuiliuKltm’n 
elimea, and in Sydenlinm'H eboicu. The 
cbmciis of Fncdreieli, of Muivmi, of Uei- 
Rerun, anil of Dubmi me more ptopnly called 
im odunins, and need noL be diHCUKsed here 
llunliiigtoids chorea i a an incuiahlo nervous 
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disease occurring in adults, but is da rare as ta 
t,\ nr rant description only m textbooks of ner¬ 
vous diseases. 

The chorea of Sydenham t or c/iore« minor, is 
the most common anti the mosL important of 
these diseases, and is almost exclusively found 
in children Fioin an oxuininalion of the lns- 
loiios of over two thounuml such patients 
Healed in his clime Starr shows that only emo 
third or the cases arc hoys and young men, and 
that the dneiise ofems most frequently between 
the age*i of d and 15 . Only 5 per cent of 
his cases began heroic lLie age of 0 , *15 per 
cent began beUveen the ngrs of 0 mn\ 10, 
H8 per cent between 11 and ii>, 10 per cent be¬ 
tween 10 and ‘20, nml only 2 per cent began after 
the ago of 20. It will be noticed that this is a 
disease coincident m lima with school life A 
sensorial vaualion bus been noted by some 
observers, the greatest number of cases begin¬ 
ning in Llic spring months, from Miuch to July. 
In moat of the cases the Lwitchings arc bilateral, 
but about one Lhiid of the total show only 
unilateral disturbance. 

The disease is chiefly found among excitable 
and nervous children, usually of nouroLic par¬ 
ents, and especially among those who m« ab¬ 
normally blight and precocious. It is snid to bo 
brought on by emotional abodes, such ns Lhoso 
of fright or of griof, and by mental Btrain The 
cnnitionnldioek may pmvdeby only a foiv hours 
or by as long u period ns aeveinl weeks the 
iieginmng of the motor disturbances hack of 
exercise, impinper food, and bad air help to 
undermine the system and piedisposo Lo an 
attack. The laLter condiLions, associated with 
liianLiri Hiram from the continued worlt of the 
school year is taken to explain the increased 
morbidity during the spring and early summer 
months 

The average duration of the disease is about 
three inonLhs Dining Lhe first month the 
symptoms usually incTme in severity, unci then 
gradually diminish. There is a tendency to 
the rccunciiuc of tlm ulLarks at the same season 
each yenr, and this may ulao be accounted for 
on llic ground of bad hygienic conditions during 
the winter month** and the strain of continued 
school woilt. SLarr atalca that chorea is not a 
direct irqueln oT tho acute infectious diseases 
which ehihlien have, anti that heredity plays 
only a small pai t 

The choreic movements are lnegiilar IwiLeh- 
ings of m Luin nnmrles, usually those of the fare 
and of Lhe arum and legs, alLhougli in seveio 
rases tlio Hilaries of lhe mirk and of the Lrunk 
may lie involved, fn the fare region the lips, 
nose, Longue, n iu l jaws are muni* often affected, 
and protrusions of llio Longue, snapping or bit¬ 
ing moveinmilH of the and griniaees uiu 
common. If those movements cuminl be con¬ 
trolled, Lhe Hpceoli becomes explosive in ehnuie- 
ter and Llicre, is jiL Limes a decided hesitancy. In 
many eases one of the enrliehL signs is an inac¬ 
curacy in tlio movement of Llm lumda and arms, 


evidenced by an inability to properly perform 
acts tlmL arc evon habitual Liquids earned 
to the mouth may be spiUi d, the clothes and tho 
Silioes may be buttoned or laced inaccurately 
and only with gieat difficulty. In the involve¬ 
ment of the legs Llic gait is unsteady and thero 
is n staggering due to the irregularity in forco 
with which the feet are propelled and planed 
upon the floor. Muscular weakness nnd ir- 
rcgiduiity in the force of movements accompany 
the involuntary motor disturbances When the 
chilli n tokl to grasp your hand fumly and 
steadily, inequalities in the grip will be no- 
deed, and similar changes in the strength of 
other muscle groups can be determined by suit¬ 
able teah. 

The diffci cnees in the occurrence of the eon- 
vulrive movements arc marked, and tins lias 
been taken as a basis of classification It is 
sufficient, however, to know that moat eases 
show an absence of choreic movements dining 
rest and sleep, that in some there is an inciensc 
in the movements if they arc attended to and if 
motoi tasks arc to be performed, but that in 
some palieriLs llic involuntary movements 
ceasG upon the beginning of voluntary move¬ 
ment, 

Chorea is to be dilTci entiated from convulsion 
{q.v ), from the various kinds of tic (5.1/.), and 
from Llic false rhoTca which is found 111 hysLcii- 
cn] people (flee IIystuim 1 ) In tho JaWej 
case the motor phenomena arc not accompa¬ 
nied by wenknefah and by Llic mental changes, 
and tho movements can readily he sLopped for 
a time by suggestion or by forcible command 
The term Si. Irihis’s Dance has been used to in¬ 
clude all forms of chorea, but this wide use 13 
now limited to the laity, and restricted in a 
medical way to the chorea associated with and 
caused by Iiystciia 

In tine clioita theic arc mental changes co- 
mrirlcnt with tho motor disturbance Irri¬ 
tability, forgetfulness, at Limes amoral obliquity, 
disturbances in sleep and occasionally visual 
hallucinations havo been noted. IT Lhe eye 
miiaclcs become involved, diplopia, viLli its 
mental effect, may lie present 

From the educational standpoint all children 
with chorea of whatever fonn should be treated 
alike, Tlioy should lie removed horn school 
and placed under proper medical care and 
treatment, boLh for their own benefit and for 
the sake of the ulliei children in the class and 111 
the.school If suffering fromSydciihum'b choicn, 
the child is uiuiblo Lo properly peifoim his 
school work, and it is harmful Lo Inin to permit 
him to pontimcc Rest, proper fond, good an, 
and Huilablc exercises me advisable, but often 
a simple change in environment will cause the 
aympLomfl Lo subside, On the oilier hand, on 
account of the milllmd suggestibility of many 
children, it is osMuillnl I hat Llio choreic child bo 
removed, else his movements may be Lalccn qb 
an example and copied. In Llua wny many 
discs of hysterical chorea, or St, Vitus's dance, 
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may be produced, and llicro limy result a real 
cpulemiu Bunii&r to Ike dancing manias of the 
Middle Ages, I. I' 1 

Referoncos — 

Auiuiv, l 1 i)ej ro/)^)ur/3 rl# 1 la choice avee l'hysteric cl en 
jwrJifiiher (U la churtc rj/lJiHjtfL’ rcmrfriiiiLi" dr la 
choree dtr fiydonhatn (TouIijiim-, 1 DCKi.J p|J 55, 
t'liVTiU. ti Die fhonn (Li*I|j?uk, IU05 ) ]jp 3J. 
fiiMHU, M, V Nirvotta Dimmit, (Jiuunicaiul 1 unctiuiiof, 
Wl 713'728 (New YcJJ k, 1007 ) 

CHORISTERS' SCHOOLS, — The oiigin 
of our modern schools hnsofLou been atliibutod 
to clunr or olionstcrs’ schools, hut wiLhmiUmy 
reason. It is doubtful w he Liter then 1 were, 
and nlmosL cerium Lluil Llioro Were not, any 
clionstors Muie Lhe middle of Ihc eleventh t en- 
Uuy if then Tlunc is, fm instance, no tuicc of 
chorister*) in the InstituLion of St. Osmund of 
Sniislmiy in 101)1. Their lnimbci in medieval 
churches was ho small, the highest being 12, 
Unit a school lor them was not needed. When, 
in the UurLcenlh century they hrst appear in 
documents, wo find onlj r S at St, rani's. 
7 nt York and Ilcveilcy, 12 at Lincoln, anil 
so on, Lhuugh tins number of cmiona wus 
then 30 at York, 50 at St. Paul's, and 00 nb 
Lincoln They were at Oral meioly regarded 
as charity bays, ftnil looked for their food to the 
broken meals of the ussidenLiary cunona, and 
did ciTftmla in ihc choii At St Paul's an Al¬ 
moin y was fivsL established about 1 ISO, nnd in 
it the boys, uftorvmnU culled turneatm m 1 
choristers (c/iomfirr) who luul previously lived 
where they could, weie housed together (Hco 
Amiomiy ScnnoiiS) These boyn stood in pairn 
at each corner oE the elunr, nnd it would appear 
Hi at their mam duty was nut that of binging, hut 
of eairymg caudles and mcoii.sc-1 Jiirniu a They 
arc not called ohonslcrs till the fourlcouth cen¬ 
tury, when they weie increased to 10 

At Lincoln the fust mention of ehonstoia 
is in 1231, when the monastery of CJnldwdl 
gi anted two marks a year lent char go to Lho 
Precentor of Lincoln foi tho 12 boya minis- 
tenng in Lincoln ehuich, via,, the candle 
heaiern and incense beareis (nro/cj ct 
Ini iilnilaius) elected if fit in the office of tnngmg 
and serving, The CJhmisteis' Ucgistci begins: 
11 Fui peipcfcual remembrance of the matter he it 
known thnL Lho buys' of the choir of Lincoln used 
to live on the alms of the canons Put lhshop 
lliehardor fintvosciul,' 1 who nunc from London 
and iniioducisd the St Paul’s arinngemeiiL, 
“oulaincd that they should be twelve in mun- 
hei, of whom two .should he inmLse-beaieia 
and five Lugethcr in comnion in one house under 
a master," IIo bellowed upon them aeparato 
endowments, icheung the piuccnLoi of the 
iCHpoiHibihly for their admission and discipline, 
arid gave it Lo Lho dean and chapter, one or 
whom was appointed supervisor or custom of Ilnur 
house Tl\tt iVccu Reg isle r of Dean Lc\iugUm 
(121)3-1272) under the dull in of tho precentor 
mentions that of pioscnting to the dean and 
chapter a master fco toacli the choriateia song 


and grammar, and if lie cannot find one able to 
do hath, separate mils Ins for each This win¬ 
ter is shown by the chapter munis Lo be dis¬ 
tinct fiom cither lho geneml gininnmr school¬ 
master appointed by tho chancellor or the 
Rcnrrnl sump Kfthmdmanler appumlocl by ilip 
precentor It is puilmble Ibid nt first be wnn 
inn ely n private tutor, or housemanim Lo leach 
nml look after the buys in then liouho, nnd 
IhiLl they still attended Lho geuend grnmimir 
school mid sung school 

From U77 the chmislerH lcunircl singing 
and nuisie fimn a special muster, wlm was 
also the urganisL In Edwind \Ts icign, Ibu 
old hcIhjoI of Llm city was made a Flee School, 
the (dmpter being liuule Lo pay a anliuy of 
Pit I lo the muster, wheu-a* formerly he lu\d 
li\ed mi Luilioii fees Dining tin* reign of 
Queen Mniy, the Ihhhop of Lincoln, Y'hiLc, 
who had been Ilcadmaslci of Winch os l in Col- 
Irge, creeled lips ihurislers’ school min a New 
College of 30 pmn clerks who were, like those 
of Wmcheslei and KLon, fiom ail over the 
con nil v There had long been a body of 12 
poor clerks attached lo the culhcdial, who 
looked after ils vanillin altars, and weie fie- 
(luenLlv warned Lo nilcnil the (luunmar School 
Tliia Now College repicacnled mi attempt in 
make Lliem a leguhn Public School IL u ns 
HUppreyed nguin with the allais m Idi/aliolh’s 
reign In 1570 the old Cl rev Fiiiira* chart h 
wtt y given fur i\ sdumlhnuse to thvnty gmnmmr 
aclujol, The competition id Ibis school pimcd 
too much for the (’honkers’ (Iriumnai School, 
and in 1503 Lite two were reunited, Lite city 
paying Liu- liumler, nnd the Cliaplei the ushei, 
and ho vemnined Lib ISfid. 

At York the ehurisloiH weir fust brnight 
under one loof when, on May fi, 1307, the 
Chaiitei* contrauted with one lhcluuil ofCiavcn 
Lo maintain the 7 cboiislerH in lable and Win¬ 
ing for 'I,s- fid a week, or fir/, a week each, 
con tin inn aflei the School of Ymk made lla 
appearance. On Aug 23, 1310, the chaplain 
of one of the niimiiH was appointed In look alder 
them nnd live with Lbem No f]ioiMei,V school 
as a Rcpavate insliUiLinii hccms In luwc been 
developed at Yotk. The Hospital of Si Leon- 
aid ut Yoik had, uL the Dissolution, an inde¬ 
pendent dionsteis 1 sehool for ils 12 t lionsUrn f 
wlio wrro timgiit griiniiiiai as well as smgmg, 
ami its right Lo Lins school hml hern u v seilecl 
by n royal writ in 13*10, hr< nuse, being n 103 id 
foundation, it was exempt Loin the Cluiptei's 
junsdicLion At Ibwcrley Mmslcr, m 1312, a 
dispute was seLtled by the (’hajiici ludweeu the 
giaminui Hclioolimislcr and the suecenliu, a vicar 
clmink who looked nflci Ihc (‘linnslns, thchil- 
tcr claiming tlmt they ought In be udnnlled lo 
Lhe gniminar .school bee, while 1 In- foimcr 
claimed that only 7, Lhe ancient number, should 
he admitted fvee, wwd the lest should pay 
fees The Clmpler found that all clidiifilorH 
ought Lo be free, bill the suecentor wan not Lo 
admit cliorusters iiominully Lo the choir meioly 
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to get five admission Lo this .school. This aufTi- 
cicnLly shown DuiL Lho Nchonl wan not hy found a- 
Ijoj] ii cliunalcia 11 school At Salisbury m Lhc 
fourteenth century, c 1011, the choristers 1 
grammur school was endowed and developed 
hi to a nviil of Lhc old (Homeiy or Granin i nr 
Srliuol, mid both Lhesn Hcliook were still 
jromi? ondming the Commonwealth. Hut Llio 
priunmiirschool died ouLm lhc nineteenth um- 
Lury before Ilia couipeliLum of ih belLer en¬ 
dowed livid, which, however, is now u mere 
chm’isLcn' sehuul, nob u grnimmu Hchool The 
ciionslHS nl Wiiirlu'slor College, founded in 
1JS2, were inoie minierouH Ihuii in any ealhc- 
dial, being 10 in number, mid the same at 
Eton In both colleges they nLtended Lhc grain- 
nim Mdioul e(|Uiilly with the scholars, and ut 
Eton woie ^ven a picfcrenec to election for 
M'holin ships. This seems to have been the 
case liL other collegiate anil clmiiLiy schools, 
which embraced a gimnnuu ih well us a song 
school For the neliolnis attended both, a 
famous hixLeeiilli-ronliiry hcadmnster, fust of 
Eton, then of Winchester William Iloiluan 
(qv,), laying down piobnbly Bom Qimiidian 
{((v) that without music grnimnni eannot be 
pcifeuL. Since the end of Llic seventeenth con- 
Luiy the choriHLein' schools at Winchester and 
Eton, as at most of the calhediah, haveliecn en¬ 
tirely sepai ale The duimlriH weie legnided ns 
ofnlowei class and the gi nmmar school educa¬ 
tion ns unMulnblo for them; Liu* dillieulty of 
making Ikien Iiouih suit miliumy school houm 
being even greater now than in the Middle Ages 

A. F, L 

See AviMoniiy Schools: lh si roes' Schools; 
Chuuui Schools, Hufuiimathjn, Education 

IN 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, oi THE 
BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS.—The Institute of tho BroLlioia 
of the (Jiiiistinn Schools is n society com¬ 
posed of lehgioux Leuclicih, founded at Rheiina, 
France, June 21, H1N2, hy St John HapList 
de la Sidle (r/ v ), The memheis of this 
Institute uie not pnests and may not n^pirc* lei 
the priesthood Hy llm Hull of Appinlmlion, 
gianted hy Pope Henediet XIII, Mm 20, 
1725, the Institute was raised Lo the dignity 
of a lvhgiuiH congregation and an niiLlmnU- 
tive teaching body Its founder was eanom/ed 
by Pope Leo XI!l, May 21, 11)00, and pio- 
cluirncd as tin* IVibon of Youth, 

The objiel or Liu* Institute is llio ChrisLimi 
education ok \milii, (hi' eiiUivulum of lellcis, 
Liie dillusniu of knowledge This is indicated 
in the pieaiulili' of lhc Hull of Appi iibalioii, 
In opus /ultvtrv thiiutinh'i snfnv, us follows '* Me, 
to fuKill Hie duly imposed upon in, elieerrully 
devoir mir-rhcs Lo Llir fm Ihenuin* of msiilu- 
Lions whose object is Hie cultivation of letter*, 
and the dilfusnm of knowledge,” 

The scope of the educational system in use 
in the Institute includes colleges, Leeludeal and 


industual schools, ncadcmica and high schools 
elementary and grammar schools, commercial 
colleges, asylums, and protectorates. It is 
evident Unit Dc la Salic planned his work upon 
a broad scale and adapted Ins methods to Lhc 
vaiicd conditions of tunc and place Thus he 
devised a system complete m all Us details fiom 
the elementaly grades to Llio collegiate curricu¬ 
lum 

The government of the Institute is admin¬ 
istered by n .Superior General and Lwclvc Assist¬ 
ant* Tim former is elected for life, \\ hile tlie 
lutLernre also elected, and hold ofliec Toi a period 
uf Ion years, For adminisliativc purposes the 
bevei nl communities ill the diftercnL countries 
lire grouped into dislucts or piovmcc.s mulci 
the supervision of Hiothem Visilois, who arc ap¬ 
pointed to office by the Cicneiul for a term of 
three ycaia The individual eoimnunities are 
algo governed by the appointees of Lhc Gcneial, 
and arc called Brothcis Directors The center 
of administration is at Lcmbecq-lcz-IInl, Bel¬ 
gium. Biother BiuTlutteiny was Lhc fust Su¬ 
perior Gcneinl, and \ms elected in 1717. The 
jjrc^cnL iiicmribcnt is Brother Gubiiel Marie, 
elected ill 1897. 

The guwlli or the Institute from its ongin 
is evidenced by the following statistical table* — 
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Educational Reforms. — De la Salic ongi- 
nnlcd, perfected, and applied several educa¬ 
tional reforms which have u Kingly been at¬ 
tributed lu, or claimed by, later pedagogical 
ref or inert,, viz. — 

(1) Tho orgiuii/atian nncl iimiingameut uf 
the eleniciilniy school, 108-1—1088 (2) The 

perfecting and application of the simultaneous 
method (if leaching This method, in opposi¬ 
tion to the tiiidilional method, gave piomuienee 
to Hie vernacular ah the basis of instruction, and 
grouped the pupils of each class accouling to 
llieir mental rapacity, 1088 All tho pupils of 
Hie hi mo guide mei\c the same lesson at one 
mid Lhe same time from Hie suinc tcaehoi. In 
liis Conduct of Stlmls f!721), De la Salic ph cr 
r\plieil directions legarding Uni method (if 
leaching bnneaslei admits fl that he wu*- 
astonished Hint the Ficiich preferred Ins mellmd 
irillmtnf the Hiotheisof theClnisLian Schools ” 
(H) The guide school, lfi8S (4) The Noimal 
('allege Tui secular tenclicra, 1084 (5) The 

(’hiislmn Academy or Sunday school, when* 
drawing, gcumoLiy, and architecture were 
Ti 
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taught, Tana, 1008, (0) ttrhoola Tot technical foming the heart to virtue, (0) The teacher 

instructionui drawing,architecture, navigation, should imitate Piovidcncc, i,c act wiLli duels- 
junction! geometry, hydrogi aphy, botany, niRl ion and gent tones 9 (10) From the intellect- 

manual teaming, Sam-Yon (Rouen)* 1705. uni viewpoint, cliildicu HUould gradually lo 
(7) The Reform School, Saint-Yon, 1700 (8) trained to (lo spontaneously the work set for 

Boarding colleges, having for object the higher them, even when tho lonelier cannot be piesenfc 
secondary eoursus, Paris, 1008, and Ilouen, 1705 to supervise their labor. (11) ClinrncLci shaukl 

(9) The modern popular aysLem of education, be carefully molded and developed; pupils 

winch he inaugurated, Pans, 1098, and then should be taught to pine tine virtue in a inunnur 

pcifcetrd and aystunuilized, 1717 proportionate to Llioir age (12) The Beimel 

Institutions of thuxo various types are con- should bu the linviLintu of tiirisLiunity, the 

dueled by the Clnjstmn Hi others in Franco, preparation for Ilia duties of tho Christian mid 

Belgium, Austria, Germany, Spain, Holland, the civic life. ( 

Italy, FngUuul, Ireland, anrl in the French anu The following me Lire chie[ eauuHnln uf De la 
English colonies, in Algeria, Tunis, Isle or Salle concerning Phyaieal, Intellectual, and 
Mnltn, Canary Islands, and Congo (Africa). Moral education — 

There arc under the direction i>r the Instiluto Physical* — (1) Children should bn plena, 
18 houses in the District of Alexandria, 22 in Twice a day the tenehci should make an ex- 

the District of Constantinople, 10 in the Dia- a munition or inspection. rcpauling cleanliness, 

ineb of Jerusalem, 11 ill the District of Mnda- (2) Clonnlinrsd at body, especially of Lbc head, 

gnsear, Ihlc of Reunion nnd Matinee, 12 m tho should be noiwndcml as an rvlcnoi indication of 

District of India, 8 in the District of Indo-China, purity. (3) Cliildicn, whellici standing or mL- 
4 in the District of Brazil, 0 in the District of tmg, should at nil tunes avoid in Limn ilcpnrt- 
Argculine, 12 in the District of Chile, 7 in the meat all niTcetnLiim, leslrnint, though tlcmcsN, 
District of Ecuador, 19 m the Disluct of Co- or anything which would indicate ellmiiinaoy, in- 
loinlmi, 15 in Llio Dblnct of Panama, and 7 science, piule, or rudeness, (J) Children should 
in the District of the Antilles It is obvious be taught haluts of regularity runeeining the 
that Do la Halle embraced in hifl progiain the prineipal aclioiiH of the dav (5) Dining lec- 

ivliole scope of ficemuliLiy education relation, children .should prefer to engage in 

The founder clearly distinguished between manly exercises which develop and strengthen 

pedagogy a .science anil pedagogy as nn avt tho body (fi) The classroom should be thor- 

The uniting of instruction with Chn.sLiim cduru- ougldy ventilated, 

thin appeared sn important lo Do In Halle Hint Inldlcriiiaf, — (1) Do hi Halle insist Mint 
lie emihlitulod it the second objocl of the In- the tear her should im\c nil neem a to knowledge 

htitiilo, and au essential chaiactemtio of Urn of psychology and uf the degiee of intellectual 

him it that should animate its members development arcpiued by the pupil (2) To 

Basle Principles. — The following ate the iiispue the pupil with the hnc of \iiLiie. (8) 
general basic principles of Ins ay,stem of cdu- To induce the pupil Lo lake the inilialivc m 
cation. - intellectual \unk, piupurliminU 1 lo lus menial 

(I) Man in u rational being, composed of capacity. (1) To in ge him lo Hludy the Lnilh 

body nnd haul. (2) Child urn are us weak hom of LUmga bv Leaching him the piinciph'H of 

the viewpoint of intellection nnd volition as logic (5) To pcrMiatle him to study only 

they me m Llmir physical faculties. (3) All useful subjects nnd dissuade him fioni 1 rifling 

moral disorders, especially among the poor ones, or those merely prompLcd by cuiiohily. 
and working classes, are chic lo Lho fact Lliat (fl) Tlie knowledge uf eluldien should be pro- 
Lliev an* left lo their own guidance, and me cx- {pensive as well u.s practical (7) To question 
poll’d tlicicby to the gientcst xpmtiinl clangeiH. the pupils so ns lo ti\ their attention on the 
(4) Man is so prone to evil that lie takes pleas- lesson given, and Lo ascertain that they; Rior¬ 
um therein, Lius is specially noticeable among nughly understand R. (8) By (pit'sturning, to 
(jliildieu, who, owing lo their laek of proper tench them the truths under eoiHjderalioHi nnd 
training, canuot reflect seriously, mul are ton- to draw logical eoiusequenceu from the truths 
sei|uently inclined to gratify their senses and with which they me fanulmr. (9) To employ 
Llie low'd appetites (5) Man may and can n rational, progressive, mul piaftual methodin 
jmpiovc. (ii) ^feu should atlnin Lho sanin dc- Lenelnng (1(1) To make use or tho inductive 
grec oT perfection, foi God is the ullimaLe olijeeb method ns one of the must cflienciouH means of 
of all Again, men should, according In Llicii intellectual euUnre. (11) To interest llie par- 
Minilum and soenil position, aspue Lo perfect mils in the progiesH of llicii'eluldien 02) To 
the gdK dt sprcinl iafeiils with which they have have a daily schedule of lesions and to follow 
been endowed (7) To coricel il dried oi vice, lL with exacting. 

man .should make frequent nets of Lhe virtue j Monti —(1) To enlighten Lhe consciences 
opposed lluuelo. fH) The senses, having A, of the pupiN uucl to guide them iu then cluiica 
huge .slmvc m the operahons of Lhe intellect, between good and evil (2) To leiieli llie pupils 
should be eniL'Iully cullhalcd. lienee Lho then dulj lo God, In country, to their neigh- 
necessity of developing Mio mUillcrL, of rectify- bor, and to Lhcuisehcs (3) To induee pupils 
mg the judgment, of educating the will, and of lo withdraw from cveij thing Unit may eonnpb 
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Llicjir morals, especially evil companionship, 

(1) To cultivate the habit of frankness among 
pupils in woid and deed, and to inspmi it great 
honor for hypocrisy and lying, (5) To pre¬ 
vent built? by nn enlightened vigilance <G) To 
act toward the child who has contracted some 
vicious habit as a skill fid physician treats ins 
pnLient 

Qualification? of Teachers.—Do In Salle 
demanded tho following qualifications fiomlus 
disciple,? — 

Phi/juenl A good constitution, a strong 
clear, and sympathetic voice, tmd a dignified 
enmage Intellectual ' An undui.standing suf¬ 
ficiently keen to giusp promptly the sense 
of Lhe pupil's questions, a Bound judgment, 
practical common senne, a retentive memory, 
coircct and fluent speech, a good method, and 
the facility of Leaching Moial A true vo¬ 
cation, gicnt dignity of character, politeness, 
kindness, firmness, gentleness, and an invio¬ 
lable fidelity to duty, both in private and public 
life 

A goad teacher lias the virtues of giavity, 
silence, discretion, prudence, wisdom, patience, 
reserve, gentleness, zeal, vigilance, piety, and 
generosity. 

De la Salle strongly insisted upon, the correc¬ 
tion of the following ffiulty m young teachers' — 

(1) Nervousness m teaching (2) Pctulancy 
and constant movements of the body. (3) 
Thoughtlessness and diversion (*]) Fastidi¬ 
ousness m punishing faults (5) Impatience, 
hjLrtfhiititra, excessive seventy. (fl) Spite. 
(7) Favoritism (8) RioLlifulness and indul¬ 
gence. (0) Dullness, enervation. (10) Weak¬ 
ness, pusillanimity. (11) Dejection, grief. 
(12) Fninilumly, frolic so me hobs (13) The 
habit of irony. (H) Inconstancy (15) Sus¬ 
ceptibility, jealousy. (10) Equality and uni¬ 
formity of method with all the pupils, without 
taking into consideration the ilifforenco in age, 
character, and education. (17) Loss or time. 
(18) Presumption. 

Laws of Education. — (1) Custom takes tho 
middle course between instinct and will, which 
latter is n free and spontaneous activity, 

(2) The chief intellectual habits which tile 
teacher should stimulate the pupils to acquire, 
arc attention and reflection (3) The intelli¬ 
gence should bo exorcised in the youngest pupils 
from tho first lessons which they receive (4) 
The advanced pupils should be accustomed to 
invent their own plana of lUoiary composition. 
(5) Tho toaohor ought to attach much impoi- 
l Alice to normal education (0) The laws of 
education should bo univei’fml, expedient, pro¬ 
gressive, and moial. Universal, i.c. extending 
to all the faculties, to Ml periods of life, to all 
classes or society, to boLh sexes. (7) Educa¬ 
tion should be rational. (8) Instruction is not 
the final objeat to bo attained. The object is 
tho acquisition and practice of virtue. (0) Edu¬ 
cation should be national Moral law docs not 
change under tho varying conditions of time 


and place In all countries and under lhe 
most changing climate?, it preserves the biuiic 
characteristics, It is peremptory, invaiinblc, 
uniform, and always practical Pupilh bhoufd 
be brought up in accordance with the customs 
and spiut of the country in which they live. 

Success of the Order. — lhe vaned, yet 
uniform, character of Da Jn Salic's educational 
methods, and the steady piogiops of the schools 
he founded in the face of the severest tnals, 
gamed for Ins Institute substantial aid at the 
hands of the civil nnd ccclesiasticnl author ilipjj 
in France, so that at the outbieak of the Revolu¬ 
tion in 1780 the Institute was fiouiisliiiig and 
ils schools bole the lopulntion for efficient 
work in the held of populai education. At 
that period also the simultaneous method 
of teaching had already been so perfectly de¬ 
veloped that tlic supejianty of the Christian 
Schools was unquestioned Textbooks, covei- 
ing all the subjects taught m the elementary 
and secondary grades of education, had been 
published in accoulnncc with the progressive 
spirit of De la Salle. Brother Agntlion, sixth 
Superior Geneitrl (1777-1707), lmd wnlLon till! 
'Twelve Virtues of n Good Master, a manual of 
guidance for imparling the moral, intellectual, 
nnd ldigious instruction outlined by the 
founder, 

History. — Scattered at the Revolution in 
1791, the surviving members cf Lhe Insti¬ 
tute lcsumcd then woik in I-yona, Pmia, 
Ilhcims, and other cities, 1805 Napoleon, in 
ISOS, gave an imperial decree reestablishing 
the legal status of the mstitule in France 
Fiam that period is dated the constant de¬ 
velopment of the ChiisLmn Schools in respect 
to their external oignnr/ation and the spread 
of tho Jlrotlieis into other countries The 
scheme of instruction remained the same as 
heretofore, i.e tho Chiistmn education of 
youth through the teaching of the catechism 
and the Gospel maxims, to which were added 
courses of study fitting the pupils for commer¬ 
cial, industrial, and professional pursuits 
The higher secondary program in the Christian 
Schools wna the logical sequence or the system 
devised by De lft Salle Thus wcic developed 
the superior courses in the gqcat boarding col¬ 
leges of Pnssy (Pans), St Eliennc, Toulouse. 
Lyons, Boidcaux, and others which prepared 
students for tjie professional and technical 
courses of the Ecolc Centralc mid the School of 
Mines 

During the administration of Brother 
Philippe (1 S38-1874), the Institute made great 
pi ogress In 1838 the Brothers opened a free 
grammar Hchool in Montreal, Canada Some 
years later, 1846, schools w r cio established in 
Baltimore nnd New York City When Brother 
Facile became the Visitor of North America, in 
1818, there were 50 Brothers, 3200 pupils, 
representing the strength of the Institute in 
Canada and the United States _ In 1S73, at 
the dose of Brother Facile's active life, there 
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wuu* 3 disliwts, 170 bonnes, uml 900 Brothcra, 
lm v \ng ehnigc of 30,300 pupils in colleges, 
academics, high school, grammar schools, 
asylums, and piolerLoinlcH 
The census of Ihu InsLibutc in 1007 Rives 
Cunmlrt 002 Brothers, 40 in the nounul iusli- 
Liuos, uml 30 novices The establishment 1 ! 
imdei Liu* management of Lite Biolhers num¬ 
ber hi, cunipiisiiig day uml buimlmg collegia, 
academics, giuinmur m'IhkjIs, and asylums, 
with an cii]oilnu*Hl of out !2U,IKI0 pupils 
Ml, rtt Loins College, Monlrtval, i* vhe mpv 
unpiii iuiiL iiihliLnUmi, opened in 1887, having 
on its lo.slci 30(1 bouideiH mid 310 day pupils. 

Now York district was uml still in the srenn 
nml ctiiLh of the gionto.sL activity uf the I hi is- 
liuii Hi ollitTh iii Llic UiuLed Slates Hi cjL her 
Ambrose wits the moving spirit nf the iciunrk- 
able development of Catholic educational node 
m Llic "iO's In liSO.'l, iimlei llu* management 
of Brother V ulriuU, Munhnttrm College began 
its bileccsifill euiccr, nml its graduates urn 
found in all piofessmns Academies, giammar 
schools, imd orphanages hod also been founded 
in Tioy, Albany, Ulien, Buffalo, nml DoLioil 
Thus, in the short sjmets of In yi'iu.s, ilua 
Hrullfeifl developed in New Yoik a complUo 
system of IurIici secondary odurnlicm, llic de¬ 
mon Uuy, grammar schools, academics mid high 
hdiools, and the college To this was added 
in 1803 the New Yoik Catholic PioLuctory, 
having over 2000 in mates, who Apply Lhrm- 
scWcs to the various Ivndra This mstilution 
has Uceoinc the model for similar ones through¬ 
out the Males The vnluo of tins complete 
system of education, devoted to the r miser va- 
Liuu of Catholic life, and to the development 
of higher eultuie, under an organized body of 
edueivBivs, ia suggestive The New Ymk Dis¬ 
trict was established in 1801, with Brother 
Turihc au Yisilrn BioLJicrs Amlnose, Palnck, 
Piuiluui, Justin, Joscph ; luul Clcmdus have 
successively held that position The district now 
includes the niMiluliaiiH of the Biolhers in the 
archdioceses oE Boston and New Yoik, ami in 
Llic diocc&cs of Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, ManchesLei, Portland, 
Providence, Fall llivci, Hartford, Springfield, 
and Syracuse, numbering 39 houses Tho 
Christian Schools m the archdiocese of Halifax 
arc Utcwisc afhliated to those of Um New York 
district Tho normal institute is located at 
Poncantico Hills, N.Y 

In 1849, Brother Philippe, tenth Kupcjiior 
(Jcncral (1838-1874), sent thico BroLheis to St 
Louis, to o]icn a fiec grammar school aL the 
earnest acilicitultcm of Archbishop Krnriek In 
1851 Llic Christian Brothers College was 
opened, having a wcll-organizrd plan of in- 
HLruetiou and with full power to confer degrees 
usually granted by universities or learning 
The progressive methods adopted iiy tho faculty 
of the college drew mnuy students to its hulls 
from fru and near. To meet this ineicase of 
patronage, BroLhcr James, pi evident, bought a 


beLlor .site and limit a nunc euniiiUMlioUH in- 
hlitiilion. The new college was built m 1882 
at Cole Brill ante, within die limits of the city! 
Brother Juslm, its present head (fioin 1003), 
1ms added nn engineering dupiutinenl Lo satisfy 
the ileinimdrt of L\ie studonls who desne to 
become skilled inediiinieal, eleeLiienl, oi civil 
engineei.s, Its cniollmciiL h over C00, ami ih 
courses have live Mmrimn of tho New Yoik 
Boaul of Regents Mt Louis wlih formed inLo 
n district in 1S70, with 111 other Edvard in 
VirAlvn IBs hvmw'ssurs were Brutheib Ro¬ 
muald, Paulian, and I he presenL meiunhnil, 
Brothei Einciy The dislimt includes schools 
in Llie archdioceses of St Louis, Chicago, St. 
Paul, and .Simla. I'Y*, ns well as in the dioceses 
of Kansas (Tty, .Si Joseph, Nashville, and 
Duluth. The Christian Brothers College gradu¬ 
ates ure pi moment m the professions, m civic 
luul poliLiejd life, and may be found through¬ 
out the Smith ami West Tho Nonna! Institute 
is at tileneoe, Mo 

The Disliiel of Man Francisco was established 
m 181)8 Tins indiums turtle full to tho lut of 
JJiother JubLin, who wiLh seven Brothers ns- 
hunied Ihr dmigo of Hi. Mary’s College, 
September, 18(>tt The iiidimntablo courage 
and energy of llroLhcr Justin wan instrumenlal 
m multiplying the houses of the district 
Many of the graduates of St. Mnry'h College 
became liiembei.H of the InsLiLute, Lhus piovid- 
ing piofc.s.soiH or ability who helped Lo develop 
the. eduenlional \deus of De la Salle, applying 
them to Llic retpiireinenls of the* peculiar ron- 
diLions prevailing on the Pacific conaL The 
college piospered, mul the Brothers wove 
obliged Id eiecL another college to accommodate 
Lhe pager students llmt demanded admi^mn. 
In 1RHQ Si Mniy'a tkiUegu wnn lemovcil to 
Oakland ILs well-equipped engineering coui’Ke 
was created by Biother Berimia in 1903 The 
Kuccettsmn of Brother Justm as Visitor are 
Brothers Beltolin, Thcodoms, and Xenophon 
This disLiiethna grainninrHcli()olfl,ftea(lemic3 and 
high Bchools, coimnereud schools, and colleges 
Besides flcveral hoiiHrs in San Francisco, tho 
Brothers aro established in Berkeley, Portland, 
Sacramento City, Santo, Crux, St. Vincent, 
Wall a Walla, and Vnncouvci* The mom bora 
number over 150 . Tho normal institute is at 
Mar tinea. 

Tho Baltimore District, which was founded, 
October, 1879, lias colleges in ElhcolL City 
(Rock Ildl College), Mil, m Philadelphia, 
Sciniiton, Baltimore, and Washington These 
colleges arc conducted on Lhc name linen ns those 
in the other ditArUTn, It iu\4 3 imhmlrhd Pio- 
lecUmites, viz.j at Pawling, Pa, ICddington, 
Pa , nncl Bel mead, Va. Resides these inMiLu- 
Limis, the IhoLheift hnvo the immngumeul of 
largo grammar schools In Augusta, Cl a., C'um- 
berlaiul, NTtl, Cionnnntown, Jeiscy City, 
Newark, Omugc, Patlevaun, IRcluuond, Yu, 
0 in Philadelphia, numbering in all 24 houses. 
Brothers Christian, Ilomuald, QiiniLiinan, 
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Ilcticius, and Austin have bad the adininislra- 
Liun or the district The normal institute ig 
ut Amnicmhdc, Aid 

Tlio Ohnstiiui Hiotliei.s in the United States 
lmvc <Jfi Hchonla, consisting of noi mal institutes, 
colleges, high schools, academics, grammar 
schools, orphanages, and lmlmtiml protecLo- 
lates, Tlicsr rue d us tn buled in 31 nichdioccses 
and dioceses, with a total cm ailment of over 
57,MM pupils, 2 05 young men fire uridci in¬ 
struction in the normal institutes and novitiates, 
ns candidates foi membeiship in the Institute 
Tlip ppisfunirl rd the congregation includes 
natives of 40 difTemil rcmntiics. 

Literary and Scientific Works —The Insti¬ 
tute, in Lliu United tides ns elsewhere, hns Us 
own aeries of Le\Lbooks, composed by the 
Hiothois and published in its name These 
rinbiucc dnssbooka fur leaching rending, wiit- 
uig, arithmetic, algebra, geography, history, 
gramnmi, rhetoric, li Lera Lure, drawing, Chris- 
tian doctime, pedagogy, and methodology* 
The following walks may be ponded out.— 


CiiKMii) Education el Instruction Kmciynincnt Pn- 
7mnrc, (Puna, 1895 ) 

Jubtinuh. Fr^ri' Ldutaluinal SyttU m of the Brothers 
of the CJirishf"! Schools ui France He part of the 
C’oiJiwiujsiontr of Edumliun OYnnhmaloii. 1898- 

.1899) 

ii/cjucrifa de Pedagogic 2 voto, (Pans, 1001.) 

L twin till, Tht Truth of jUufirnf Teaching, 

Lucaqii, l'rfrrr ^1 nurili js i/t l‘Jnst if ui des Frtres dea 
Emirs Chrctuumi 2 vnh, (Tours, 1833 ) 

ISlcsatd tIc hi Suite and hu Educational Methods 
((JliiCHHo, 1893 ) 

Via du I'cii dr h\ Sidle 2 i nig, (Pm Iq, 1K70 ) 
Noah, Brothel Life and ll'orAu of the Tea J -B dc la 
tinllc, (Now York, 1S78) 

PmrjuuMT, La Vic dr* Fibre Philippe, (Toura, 1875 ) 
11\VKM*T-0'Ml\i\\ Life of lit J n dc fa Salle, 
(Tours, 1888 ) 

Klnuu, A 71c r/risfrirr/ion P if Mi^ic it pnrhruhbTc- 
mciildrs J'lcatiN ChrCtictmca (l*tiris, lKlO,) 

Si'iAi, JXr ffuhffc John unci Itoyfuhi dc la Salle taut 
Bcine Stiftimo (Kmillicuirii, 1907) 

Wii-hom, Mrs Tht Christian Brothers, their Origin and 
their H r orAu (London, IMS J). 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 3 COLLEGE, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE —■ See. Ciiiustian 
Duo tubus, Schools of 


Brother Pot\mian. Electrical jl/aTfliirciiitnfj, (Lon¬ 
don, 1KK5 ) 

IihrlncHif, its Place w n College Course, (New 
Yark, 18117.) 

Essays on Electrical Esjicntntutors nnd Jfcjierinicrifa 
(New York, 18U3 ) 

IJroLllcr LoUIH lit PgibbY. Christian Philosophy, (Now 
Yoik. 1803 ) 

UroLher Uiiiwhostou, Jthmeuta, Phdosophiae (New 
York, 1000) 

Brother Conutantiuh. round CVinafnin 3'cae/icr J5n- 
muraged, 2i[ eel (St Lome, 1010) 

Bi other A? a i it An Philosophy of Literature, 7Ui ed, 

(Vlulndcliihui. 1H90 ) 

Essays Phifosophital, (Now York, 18D0.) 

Essays Educational (New York, ifiUfj.J 

Essays MneellancouB, (New York, 1SDQ.) 

Phases of Thought and Cnhciam. (l)o«Ion, 1800,) 

Old Enyfish Thought, (Now York, ltsBQ ) 

B* C. 

References: — 


Alain ///jMfruciion Pn’mairc on France want la IUvo- 
luUon (Paris, 1H81 ) 

A/atiiah Essays Educational (New York, I8DG.) 

lUiiNAiin, II. Normal Schools, ole (IUrlfortl, 1653.) 

JlBAUiihrAinn Jltcherchcs sur Via ifrtidion Pubhqua 
dans Ic Dioebsc do Itoucn uvanl 17H0 3 vola (Ev- 

rcuv, 1872) 

IIuihson Dichonnaire dc Pldagooic, (Pniifl, 1SH7 ) 

(JncvAUBTi. Lcs Erbres des Ecolea chrtUicnnea (Pons, 
1887.) 

r’iif?JSTiAiY UflOTHRiis Elements of Ptfizlical Pedagogy 
(Now York, 1905) 

CoNfiT\NTius, Brother St John Baphst da la Salle 
Catholic I'Bicyclupaha, Vol, Y1H. (New York, 
J9JO) 

Dh I'VLr.nn Jlicfieinrinirc //ififoriQifc 1797 

Dm.A inu «S T omi Jean-lialulc do la Salle 46mo fidil. 
(Paris, 19(11.) 

Duno7i]*ii E'Ahhti dc la Salle cl I’lnshtut de Frhrca ties 
Emirs Chrbticnncti, dcpuis 1G5 1 jiwgii'A nofl joiira 
(Puns, 1H 12 ) 

Dti i.a Sam.k coildmir rlca EcoIch (Avi^unn, 1720.) 

Lea HI'oka de In Jliensiaurr c( rfc la Civihti ChrC- 
liVnnc (Pads, 1830.) 

jl/rfyd/iiioiii ort thr Schools for the Tim of the Re¬ 
treat (New York, 1SH2 ) 

Mtffi/aii'pjifl for Sundays and EcBUtala, (Now York, 


ihwz ) 

Mnnnarnieni of CknJiitm tScIioo/s 
1885 ) 


(Philndclpldn, 


Communes, (Rouen, 1717.) 
Iltstoirv da Honm, t. III (lloucn, 1710.) 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 3 COLLEGE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — See Cijjijstmn ]3jiotjikus, 
Schools of 

CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, MO. 
— An institution for the education of young 
women, established in 1851 College prepara¬ 
tory, collegiate, mul fine arts departments aic 
maintained, Enhance requirements aic in¬ 
definite Degrees ate confened. There is a 
faculLy of 20 instructors 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH. — Although it 1ms been rightly said 
that tho Christian Chinch is the mothered 
bcIiooIm, yet it is only of Lho Church of the 
Middle Ages and of the AVest that tins is true 
In the hr.st centimes of its od&lencc the 
Cluuch appears to have done little foi the 
education of it^ members by the way of schools 
Tins, howoYcr, was not stiangc. In the fust 
place, the Church rogauled itself as an educa¬ 
tional institution. It was itself engaged in 
teaching, not mere speculative dogmas, bill the 
practical wisdom of life, and thus was what 
many of the philosophical schools wcie doing 
Among the Church's olTicers were teachers, 
didaskaloif those who had the rhansma of 
teaching (cf. Eph. 4 . 11). The Christian com¬ 
munity in some places assumed foi piotcction 
the form of n philosophical sellool without mak¬ 
ing any change in its liaLuic, customs, or con¬ 
stitution. In the second place, faith in the 
speedy lcturn of Christ in glory continued to 
he a do ter niinn ig factor hi life until well into 
the second century. Few institutions, Lhcidoic, 
weic as yet rigidly established Only ns con¬ 
flicts with heresy and sciioim problems of ad¬ 
ministration arose did cedes ms lical institutions 
take form and as sumo pi eminence in the 
Church's consciousness, Toward tho end of 
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the second renLury chiliimLic expectations be¬ 
came loss general, and wcie confined moie and 
inoie Ld minoi aeeb and pintles, and Iho 
Cliuich began to make iheU at home in the 
woild. Even then the Church did not make 
any provision for secular education, although 
the only schools available wore those kepi by 
hciiLhen teachers who used henthen textbooks. 
Tlicic weic, therefore, no tclioolh of elemental y 
i ns true Li on oJTIciiilIy connected with llic Church 
fur centuries, with Lite exception of Lhc monas¬ 
tery schools under llw rule of St Basil (r/a.), 
and oLiici monasteries of the Kant In the 
West only wiLli the Benedictine mlc, nftci 500 , 
do Lliey become at all common, and then only 
in menus tones. Neillici is llieic any sliLis- 
fnctorv evidence that Cjmslians in any num¬ 
ber adopted the piofc^ion of Lonelier for Lho 
jsuko of Clnifitian clnldmi, A luunbei of ditli- 
cullics Hlood m the wny of n Christian who 
Mould adopt Lho profession The subjccLs 
taught 111 Urn elementary schools were of 
necessity connccLed with pagan liteiature, for 
iliorc was as yet no Chi is turn hleiiitmc woithy 
of Lho name Then ogam, the hfo of tho 
tenelirr necessarily biought him m contnet with 
heathen worship, ami, if he would open n school, 
he was obliged to follow heathen customs. 
These disadvantages Tcrtulliftu (rpu ) scIh forth 
with Ida usual vehemence m his work Onhloh- 
l)jj {cf especially ch. 10) Nevertheless, some 
cl id venture upon a profession regarded by 
many as dangerous to Iho Chris linn's faith. 
Thus Ongcn (q o.), when he Wns IcfL penniless 
by Lhe confiscation of tho property of Ins fiillicr, 
the mailyi Leonidas, supported himself and Iuh 
mother by leaching rheLoiio, anil it is moh- 
oblo that tho School of Alexandria (7 l\), 
which had been broken up by lho persecution 
of Scptimma Sovcrua in 202 , thus opened 
again under tho guise of n rhetorical school, 
with Origan as its teacher. (CC. Neumann, 
Der iomi&chc Staal und die aUgemema Kirche. 
I, 104 .) But the other casea of rhetorical 
teaching by Christians aio very scanty and 
doubtful before the end of the. third century. 
Malcluo ia mentioned by Eusebius (// E VII, 
20 , 2 ) ns principal of Lho Greek achaot at An¬ 
tioch (q u.), who, novel Lhelcss, was a picsbyter 
or tliu Church of Hint city, having been made 
such on account or lus supciior faith in Christ. 
It may bo that on becoming a ChiisLmn lio 
abandoned teaching rhetoric as a profession, ns 
wna Lho ense wiLli Cyprinn (r/ y.) on Ida con¬ 
version, who had formerly been a distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric. But we certainly find 
Christian teachers of lheloric by the middle 
of tho foui th century, and they were piobnbly 
lumu’ious by the Uine of Julian's edict ngainst 
Christian teachers 111 3 G 2 . During Iho heathen 
Empire and fur a considerable time nftci Lho 
sole loign of Constantine, Christiana wcic 
obliged either to have tutors for their children 
at home or to send them lo Lhe heathen teachers, 
in both cases using hcuLlicn literaUne ns tho 


means of distinction, or Lliey had Lo teach 
them themselves na bc.sl they could. It was 
pine Li (Tilly impossible fur C’liiistinnw wholly to 
icfrain Loin attendance on Lhe schools, Even 
such a rigurrit 11s Tertullian lmd Lo admit the 
ncroTjily of smilur education m spite of the 
objection able lileratuie, though m Lhe case of 
the student there was less danger to the failli 
than in ease of Lhe teacher, i.c danger of lining 
involved m acM that might be regarded ua 
foiins of idolaLiy 

In Big matter of higher itwtiuclKiu Cm case 
was somewhat difTrienl from limb of demon luiy 
htmuy nisti nelion Even the rhetorical isrhonfa 
taught more limn Ijeile.sd cities ; historical mill 
scientific works were read The texts of the 
la tier were less defaced with mythological 
liinLlcr and salacious inninlily, find liiighL safely 
be employed by ChiisLinns liulli as teacher nmL 
as students, Such wcie tho winks of Aristotle, 
Euclid, find Galen, studied 111 the Christian 
schools conducted by Theodnlua at Home 
(Cf cuticle on C vtkcuktical Schools.) The 
teacher of philosophy, furthermore, might airily 
Irnxt Chrmtiftidfcy as the hupiemo philosophy, 
and pursue methods siiiidiir Lo those followed in 
other philosophical hcliaolfi. This was nil the 
more easy because Hellenistic philosophy hud 
entered upon ita luligious stage and wius studied 
very largely from religious inleiest Asa find, 
a number of men of philosophical h inning 
became Christmas, sonic wero professional 
teachers of philosophy, of whom tho most im¬ 
portant were An slides, Justin Martyr. Alhenng- 
01m rniiliemiH (f/u)> Clement of AlevamhiiL 
(q.v ), and probably Molito uf Sardis Of Llieso 
Justin Martyr, l’auLa 1 11 us, and Clement nra 
known Lu have become pi ole.HHionnl teachcis of 
Christiim philosophy, the fminer conducting a 
school on his ow n respond bill ty, the two Inttrr 
being connected Willi Lhe C'litucliuLical School 
of Aliixo-ndvin (Sec aitieic on CA'iEcmvnexn 
Schools) The case of Justin Martyr is no 
doubt typical of others of less distinction He 
treated Christianity n.s r. philosophy, and con¬ 
tinued to wear lus philobophei’s clonk, and saw 
nothing to pi event lus practice of his profes¬ 
sion as a Lcncher of philosophy. lie was now 
an adherent of Llic school or Cluist, and not 
of the heathen plnlosophcis, The theorcLicid 
justification was simple, what llic divine /,oyox 
had revealed in part to Socrates had been com¬ 
pletely revealed in Christ, who was the incar¬ 
nation of that same Logos, or divine reason. 
(Cf Justin Martyr, II, Apol , c. 10 ) The same 
line of thought was taken up by Clement 
(q.v,), who lcgarded Lhe Law of Lho Jews and 
tho Philosophy of the Greeks ns being boLh 
divinely ouliuncul forms of propauiLum for 
Christ. JUiL the amount of private lenrhmg 
after the method of Juslin Martyr could never 
have been considerable It docs not see in Lo 
have affected the life of tho Church us n whole, 
it gave liac to no institutions, and left no trace 
upon legislation The men who gave Diem 
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selves to it were never numerous at the most, didates for baptism, cia yet chiefly adults In 

anil m the course of the Church's development the matter of parental training, the exhorta- 

they would have legs and less opportunity for hems of the Apostolic Constitutions, winch 

Lrcatmg GhunlianUy in this way, The chief never lcccived any general authority and winch 

schools of this soil appear to have been those date for the most part from the fourth ccntuiy, 

of the Gnostics (7 v ), and men who by cccen- may be taken ns typicnl or Church teaching 

tricity of doctrine separated themselves from generally They did little more than enlaigc 

the main burly of the Church, so that the upon the precepts of the New Testament, 

name <r school ,T lie came curly synonymous wiLli The catechetical schools, however, did take up 

Bclusin and liorofly. (Cf Harwich, ihmon und the advanced instruction of Btudents beyond 

Amhreiiitna dea Chruttcnlums, 1000, Vol I, pp. the primary stages of discipline, and in some 

3W> I.) Those who tUd not alienate themselves cases, notably Ibn-t of Alexandria and Cnaaroa 

from the main body of the Church could curry under Origin, covered the whole range of 

on their work 11 s piivaLe leachtts only before religious and secular education (Cf Gregory 

the rise m the Church of a body of Christian Tlmumaturgus, PaneQvnc on Origan ) But it 

theology, i c. before Lhcj ( early part of the third is hardly likely that this comprehensive ticat- 

ccntury. Aftci tlint time they would have ment of all branches of knowledge was followed 

been strongly suspected or heresy. From the in. ollici catechetical schools, and it is prob- 

caily part of the third century, in spite of the able that it was peculiar to Ongcn 

attitude of Clement of Alexandria, Christian After the establish ment of Christianity as 
thought was regarded in most parts of the the religion of the Stnte, nothing stood in iho 

Church na some thing different fiom, and su- wny of the foundation of Christian schools, 

pcrioi to, philosophy. The Gnostics were too Yet young Christians still patronized heathen 

much concerned with philosophical problems schools. The profession of tcnchci, except in 

to make the study of philosophy or the treat- the ease of lcligious instruction, docs not seem 

moiilof ChrJbtruuity ns philosophy appear ns any- ta Imre been followed liy many Christians for 

llnnp othoi than something cxticinely doubt- Romo lime aftci the downfall or heathenism 

ful if not positively hciebical (Cf. Tortullinn, Prorcreshns. one of the Athenian pLofessors of 
Dc Piac&aiphonc , c. 7.) Men who had been Gregory ol Nazimizus and the emperor Julian, 
trained in philosophy now found work in other was a Christian tcachci of distinction, as uus 
occupations than that of a pnvato teacher; nlao Basil, the fathci of Basil the Great of 
the charisma lie didasknloi had long ainco given Cicaurca. The best evidence that it remained 
way to ordained clergy as teachers Hut men the custom for Chustinn parenla to send their 
or phikmjphicnl training could aLill find abim- children to heathen teachers, at least after the 
dfinl oppoitimity foi their dialectical powers m first rudimentary iiistiuclion, is that eminent 
the explication and defense of doctrine The Ciuistians, brought lip by Christian paients 
Chuich was budding up a body or science which renowned for their piety, were so sent. This 
was itself a subject of 1 profoundcsL study and a was the case of Gregory of Nazmnzus (q v.), the 
means of education H thc^n men became son of the Bishop Gregory of Nnzianzus. 
clergy, as not a few did, they would om- After ho lmd studied at the Catechetical School 

ploy nil tluiii talents in the work of preaching, of Ciesurea, and possibly for a short time at 

which in the East, at least, became a univciaal Alexandria, he went to Athena, wholes lie at- 
means of popular education in ichgion and tended the lectures of heathen as well ns 
clluon Speculative philosophy and meta- Christian teachers. Tim same is ti uc of Basil 
physics under such circumstances would be of Casnren, Gregory's inlimato friend. His 
cntncly beside tho nimk. And ns a matter of father, though a Clmatian, and an advocate 
Tael, 110 Christum takes any piominrnt place and teacher or lhetoric, sent him to Alliens 

as a philosopher, though not a few were aftci giving lum some instruction himseir. 

thoroughly conversant with tho prevailing John Chrysostom_ received the bulk of 
schools and employed the current conceptions his higher instruction fiom the heathen sophist 

111 tlieir theological science. LibnniuB Jerome (nu), bom of Christian 

What the Church was able to do directly parents and educated etncLly and religiously, 
and coiifetftfcdfy for education in the first cen- after studying with Donatus, the grammarian 
tunes was not m the form or litciaryinstruc- (qv) t studied with the plniosophei Victorinus 
tion, but in what wan muic m harmony with itfl while ho was still a heathen The list could bo 
mission, in tho caLcohumcnal instruction (See enlarged The case of Augustine (tfi>) is 

Catcciiumenal Schools ) And il regarded it hardly to the point, as Monica's religious 
as its duty to impicss upon llic minds of cnrcci began arter her eon was a grown man, 
patents tho ncccflHily of tho moral mail nation and she was little moio than a nominal Chris- 
nnd training of their child]cn and the obliga- tian during his youth 

turn of paients to see that their children wore ATlcr the middle or the fouilh century, 
taught religion and morals In tha mutter of tilings changed, and more Christians beenrno 
caLcchumoiinl inslrucLion tho li inning and dis- teachers of rhctoiic and possibly of philosophy, 
ciplluo in morality and the actual instruction This change was natural enough, in spite of Lhc 
in tho doctiincs of the faith weie given Lo can- Tact that the classical literature was aim 
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(studied in insliuclion in Historic The Church 
imd begun to nmko terms wiLh the world and 
to tolerate what was once an abomination lo 
stiicler Christians. That Iho OliiiGtirin teachem 
must have born numerous is deal enough f ‘jin 
Julian’s attaek upon them, already alluded lo, 
whereby in 302 they weie forbidden to use the 
classical liU'intine ami weio dneeted lo confine 
Ihcmsrlvea Lo the Compels, In lliw edicL Julian 
attempted both todiscicdit the (Jlirisliiin Lcachem 
and to bring ClutatiuiiH distinctly under heiilhen 
teachers The altempt of some t'bvishiiw LwvcUei a 
lo prepare substitutes for Lhe cl assies was not 
fated to lie rained to its imLiinil termination, as 
Julian's edict was lcppuleil in 301. AL Alliens 
and piobably elsewhere, Cluistiiui ti’iichcm ic- 
binned Hum accustomed textbooks ami taught 
hide by .side with heathen inalmetor* In lhe 
Western Empire Ausonuis, a ChrisLiun, acting 
inidci the commission or GvaLian, leuigumzrd llio 
by stem of imperial schools and lOStoied the former 
methods mid textbooks Lute in Llie filth 
contuiy the heathen schools of Alliens worn 
flourishing, and the Neo-Plutunic plnlubophy 
oilLereil upon its most developed state under 
Pioclus (d *185), The study of Ai isloLle y ns 
revived by iienthon Lear lie is both at Alliens 
and Alexandria, and influenced in no small 
decree the Intel developments nf pnlinLio 
theology The end of confessedly heathen 
schools booms only to have come with Iho clos¬ 
ing or lhe schools of Alliens m 529 by Justinian 
in Ins plan to strengthen nnd leoigamzo tho 
schools at Constantinople (Seo Atjiknh, Uni- 
YtiiiaiTV or.) 

In the inallor or heathen classical lileiuLuro 
used in instruction, it should lie frankly lceug- 
nized Llmt there was a distillation made bc- 
Lwcen the purely literary pimluetions and tho 
bciontiliu and historical works, Thcic was 
i Cason. in tho Glnislinn's burupla ag to the il&o 
of the fonnci when Lhoieal existence of heathen 
gods was accepted by all parUrs in the Church 
There was also the practical question or prr- 
veiMon to heathen ism, at least until after tho 
lime of Julian Under such circunibLances it 
may he asked whether it was morally justifiable 
for CliriaLjans to send their childien to study 
works that were filled at once with falne beliefs 
and polluting indecencies Much as it looked 
like obscurantism on the part of men liko 
Tcy tullian when in per fervid rhetoric they de¬ 
nounced classical literature and its teachers, 
it was at Lhe boLtom merely reasonable con¬ 
sistency The classical woiks of Horace and 
other poets had not been edited m usum Del - 
j)Ami, aiul they presealed then, as now, a 
morality and a teaching often viUevly conlnuy 
lo Cluislinn sentiment, It was lo this plmao 
as much as to tho mythology Llmt objecLion 
was taken. True it is that Tcrlulluin also itc- 
nounces philosophy because of its connection 
with Gnosticism, yet ho himself is saLuiaLcd 
with Stoic metaphysics, aiul is willing enough 
Lo profit by the best science of his limes in Ins 


treatise On the Soul. (For the use made bv 
TevtullSnn and others of Gieck medieal seicneo 
see Ilai illicit, Alcdizinibchcfi aits dtr aUcilcn 
I(ii chciiocschichte, Tci te und Ui\lcr\ucl\Ui\Qm 
lhl. VII , 1K92.) The exlieine position is nut 
Lypical of Iho Church in the hibL eeiiLune* 
The ApologisLi constantly appealed to heiilhen 
Willem, 60 did Clement Ongcii lecoRinzed 
lhe cmihequuuco.s or the fact thnL the Apostle 
Paul made ciLaUoiih frum heathen wnlem So 
fm as tluur was prohibition of heathen books, 
it was a paH of a ayatem which aimed to pro¬ 
hibit heielical and bad books which came into 
exislcnre in the reign of CmuduiiLine (Cf. 

]'hi sc In us, Tda Const , III, 00 ) Jhisil distinctly 
defenda the use of classical lileinluie in Ins 
so-called homily Ad Juvcnch but Lomud Iho 
end of tho fourth couliuy tho lnmnislk and 
ascetic spmt began to oppose (Ins literiiLuie 
Thus Jerome says he gave up reading sm h after 
371, Ills example had great weight, and H is 
with him that the sculimenl began to Linn 
against tlie use of Lin. 1 daisies (C’f Jerome, 
Kp, *20, nd Euhlnrtk , $30) Yet he iccogni/es 
the necessity of aucli books, mid defends Lheir 
use by C’hiislian tlioologmiiM (lip. 70, mf 
Magnum), Ho ncLunllv taught Yeigil and 
othei profane wnlcis in Llie school lie estab¬ 
lished m Ins monastery ill Ih'thleliemf Augub- 
tnip, although perceiving the danger m tlio 
study (A llie classier, recognized Llioii uliliLy 
as n whole for the dim Li an Lcnelier (Da 
docltina ChtLstmnn, It, 1(1) In spile of Iho 
obscurantism of Grcgoiy tho Gient, due in 
gieat pint to his belief in tlio np pi on eh mg end 
of Llia world, and in spite of Inn enormous in¬ 
fluence upon the Middle Ages, in apitc of 
monkish asceticism which tried Lo pi event Lhe 
reading of profane wTiteis, lheir winks, winch 
lmd formed iho basis of early education under 
tho Christian Church, remained in use ami were 
read conhlaully in the liionnsleiics and othn 
centers or learning, unLil Lhe overwhelming 
inteiest in scholastic theology absorbed lhe 
mind of Lhe learned, and little attention was 
given to literaly elegance. J, C A.,Jn 

Sec CiTuiiou .Schools, also Ill shops’ 
Schools, Catiikdtial Schools; Oloibieii 
Srnooi.s; Collegiate Ciluhcu Schools; 
Monastic Schools; etc. 

RelecarttOB' — 

Source a — 

Eiliclmis, ffmtorid EccleAia&iicn, tlio workw of Just In 
MnrLyr; TcrLullinn (eiprcially, I)c IrtolohMu mid Da 
PmcseriptwHD Ilmreti rormii), Olcinriit of Alexandria, 
and Ori^cii : Cirramy TIiamnidiiigiH, Triric^ric mi 
Ori(jcn ((lie iTicmL \nUmhln arrouiit nf iiCfliriNLiun hcIiooI 
in tlin Umil neuturv) \ tlia ICpisllri nC Jrrmua; Auitur- 
tintt, On. dorfniin rtmsliflnn, Ili\4U r Ad Juwnr b. \VUh 
llie cxi'C’iilinn of dm IhnL, all tln-on inny In* found IraiiH- 
1 alc'd In dnfc-Aiccjic Fathers, and the jYuem 1 and 
^iceno Ealhcr&t ^prlcii i and II. (Now York, L^G- 
1D00.) 

Modern; —• 

Dill, R, ftowrm Society in tho Last Century of the lVcal- 
ern Empire, (London, 18DB ) 
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CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


CIIRY SOLORAS 


Eni-.nr Allotnneinc GcuLinciife dcr Ldcralur dcs Aliftelal- 
tns i«i AljLtullandc (IbHO-lHKf)) 

IIavcu The Influence of Greek Ideas nnrl Usages upon 
the Chrwtvin Chunk (London, INK) ) 

HoucWOy, O Primitive Christian Education (Edm- 
bur^li, lOflO ) 

MuiJJNriBii, J II Ai t 11 Schools" in HmiLh and 
Clieelhiim'n Duhonury of Christian A» liquifies, und 
The Schools of Charles the Great (Lqnilnn, 1H07 ) 
EASiin^iii rfimtrji/it'3 of Europe in the Middle Ape* 
(Oxfoirl, 1K')0,) 

TayI.OH The Classical Heritage of the Middle Age s. 
(New Yoik, 1(J01) 

CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, CANTON, MO 
— Founded m 1832 under the auspices of Lha 
Christum I )h tuples Cjhuvuli. It is a coeduca¬ 
tional institution, with academic, collogiaLc, 
LJicoJofih'jil, anil mum nil r nurses About Id 
units are requited foi ndimssion, which maybe 
by examination 01 cei lificnte from lecogm^ed 
high schools and academies, Degiccs aic con¬ 
ferred in the college and theological oouisca 
There is ft faculty of 11 pro feu ora and 3 ui- 
stiuclois. 

CHRISTIANIA, UNIVERSITY OF — The 
only uinvciHity m Norway, founded in 1811 
and opened for instruction in 1813. Faculties 
of law, medicine, aria, sciences, and theology 
arc maintained In 1009 there woig about 51)0 
students in attendance See Nouway, Edu- 

C ITION IN 

CHRODEGANG — A Rcncdictino monk, 
born alnml 712, died in 706, who held the office 
of chancellor under Cluulcs Mm tel, and that 
of AreM/whop tti AFotx From 7)2 lo 7G0, mu) 
attcinpled to effect a htoiary revival in Lho 
monasteries of inn thorn Germany, lli.s system 
of rules was very generally adopted throughout 
western Europe; and the result was a cer¬ 
tain stamlnrdi nation of monastic Hinging, lan¬ 
guage, and script, which continued to be effective 
until the Lime of the greater revival under 
Charles the GiimL 

Refarancos' — 

EcMfAriT I r t/a A’ Chradegangi 

PjUiia Ulior die Vita C’ltioilegniiKl, in RcrZui-AIorf 
d if i,i s If id ph\t al tlassc Abhandlungen (1H52, 
pp, B07-B17) 

Saudyh, J. M //i dory of Classical Scholarship (Cam¬ 
bridge, PlO’J-lUOS ) 

Works llcoula Canomconim, Diploma pro fundationa 
Gorzicnais jriuNn.Umi la Migne, Paf, Lnt, 
v li‘J) 


CHROMATIC QUALITIES — Uy these ara 
meant chromatic aa distinguished fiom achro¬ 
matic (r/ v ); the teim "cluomnlfc/ 1 then, applies 
to all visual sensations that arc ncithei white, 
giav, nor black The puiest of cinematic 
qualities mo obLained by nnulvxing white light, 
either of the Hun's rays or of some mtilicml 
Homer, by passing it through a p*ism, into iLs 
constituent color olnmonlH. Such a pnsinalio 
band of colors ih lormocl a sjiectvum, and may 
be roughly divided into four pints — the col¬ 
ors from led to yellow, from yellow Lo gieen. 


green to blue, and blue to violcL The tran¬ 
sition between the members of any such pair 
is through a series of qualities bearing some 
resemblance to each color of the pan, but the 
colois mentioned find m each pair — red, 
yellow, green, blue — are turning points m the 
fttivios, since no one of them lOheinblcs the other 
three These aic often called the primaly or 
cardinal colois, and play an iinpoUnnL i 6 fc in 
color investigation and theory MohL colois 
in everyday life aic not, indeed, pure colois 
(see Comm), and foi some of them (the purples) 
there are no like colois in the spectrum, By 
mixing (tee Coloh Mixing) two colois near the 
lcspeclivu ends of the apeelunn, however (for 
instance, it d And blue), n her le.s of purples may 
he obtained. The chromatic fapcutinl qualities 
might thus be ordcicd in a color ciielo (q 0 ) — 
led, yellow, green, blue, violet, and through 
the pui pie hack to led We enn cl is? eliminate 
about 130 different cluomatic qualities in the 
fjpecLium, and many thousands of Lints (q.r), 
hues (q v ), and shades of these A cluomatic 
quality may be adequately defined by giving 
its tone (qo) or hue, its biightness or in¬ 
tensity (ry.u.), and its satuiation (q w ) 

R.P.A 

References — 

IUmwin's Dictionamof Phil and Psych Art “Vision , 11 
IlKi.Miioi.rz, II. V Physwlooiiche Qptik 2d cd., mi. 

321 IT (Leipzig, 1M0 ) 

EnniNcniAUH GnnuUdg d Psychologic, Vol I, pp 

1UD IT, (Leipzig, 1005 ) 

CHRONOGRAPH — An apparatus for re¬ 
cording, inmuffy on a smoked suifaee, time in¬ 
tervals. The apparatus is used m various 
types of reaction expci imenta (/j.p.). See also 
Kymocuiapii, 

CHRONOLOGY —Sec IIistoiiy. 

CHRO NOSCOPE. — An apparatus for inen«- 
uiiiig veiy short intervals of tunc, horn T is to 
rota second. This is used in determining the 
length of reactions. fc‘cc Reaction Experi¬ 
ments 

CHRYSOLORAS, MANUEL. — Diplomat 
and scholar of the Ryuantmc Empire, who 
cxcicisod considerable influence among the 
early Humanists in the revived bLudy of Greek, 
lie wag frequently sent to the West on diplo¬ 
matic* initfAions, mid in 1396 he ww invited to 
remain at Florence to tench Greek. Ilia stay 
lasted Loin 1397 to 1J00, when lie removed foi 
3 more years to Pavm, lie also taught at 
Vemee Among his pupils wore CUmrino (q.v), 
Who lived in his house at Constantinople as a 
famvlin and was also taught by lus son, and 
Vcrgcrius [q v ) FilclTo (f/y) in tuned his 
niece ChrysoloVftS wan the author of a Greek 
pi ammar in Greek in the form of question and 
answer (Hrolcm(ita) l which was edited, with a 
Latin YCision, by Gimrino. The son of Chryso- 



CHRYSOSTOM 


CHRYSOSTOM 


lorna, Johannes, was a teacher in Constanti¬ 
nople 

HflfarencflB. — 

CuntUudBc Modem Iliatory, Vol I 2 Tic Jlcriaimuw, 
(iloruJoiL nut] New York, 100:2) 

IVoodwuid, IV. II KduaiUon during f he Rcnawancc, 
(L’ambmipo, lOOii) 

Vutonno da Fcltre. (Cambridge, 1801) 

CHRYSOSTOM, JOHN — The greatest 
pedagogue of Ills day, and p lab ably llie gicatcst 
prcaolici of nil fcnno, wan bom at Antioch, a d, 
317, and died in exile, 407 Descended fiom 
an Hliwlriuiw family, be enjoyed Llie hKplicflt 
cducnbioual advantages, IIis moLher, Antluwn, 
a woman or rare Christian graces, devoled her¬ 
self wiiolly to hia education, lie studied under 
the beat masters — Iho celebrated lhctoricinn 
tiibaniug, the philosopher Andrngalhiiifl, the 
theologians MoletiiH, Thcodoi’us, and Diodorus 
of Tniaus. Revolting from the sordid life of 
the forum, he became a Christian ami spent bix 
yeaifl of solitary sLudy with a company of her- 
lAlta. Returning to Antioch, ho was oilkincd 
to the muuatry, and soon won woild-wulo famo 
as a p re acker and teacher. Antioch was then 
Iho intellectual center of the woild p ami Chrys¬ 
ostom became the dictator of its thought 
The Catechetical School of Antioch (q u ) was 
then even more flourishing than that of Alex¬ 
andria (7 D,) r but followed Aristotle raLher than 
Pinto and wns less given to the study uf Giirk 
philosophy mul 111010 bo the exposition of Holy 
cicripluiG and Christum docLriiic Its great 
teachers inaugurnLod the liLoinl and historical 
method of exegesis instead of the allegorical 
interpretations of Origan (q,v) It matured 
many of llio greatest lihoologians of the Greek 
Chinch, but its finest product mul its head 
(lining its mobt lloimshing period wn.s St. 
Chrysostom* All fourth-century educational 
progress ceuLem lournl hia name. The Church 
was then ilia mother oE schools, and the world 
is indebted to her for the survival of learning 
This alliance between llie Church and the 
school imparted to educational work a Bpiiit 
or intense crimes tncas and .seriousness which it 
had not possessed before St Chrysostom 
regarded nducalion ns the chief handmaid of 
Llio Church, mul established schools and directed 
educational movements throughout the Enstei n 
Einphe Among his pupils was John Cassian 
(r;e.), who 1 null gum tod the educational in¬ 
fluences which ialer on enlightened Iho whole 
Western Church. Like Iho Alexandrian 
Fathers, St Chrysostom held that the Chris¬ 
tian scholar should extract the honey from tlio 
(lowers of heathen poetry and philosophy, and 


consecrate it to the service of the Church, but 
ho violently opposed the theater ns injurious 
lo public morality Some of the pedagogical 
principles which he laid down nmy be siim- 
mamed as follows: Women, especially mothers, 
are the natural eduontois of children, Clink- 
linn life and experience arc the foundation of 
all true education, and therefore all parents and 
teachers must teach nob only by precept but 
by oxfimplej religious education is an cHfacntiai 
facLiw m school work, rmil hence it i* of the high¬ 
est iinpoi Lance that children bo brought up "in 
the mu luxe and admonition of the Lord 1 '; ns 
Christ loweicd liiniKelf to man'd esLnte m order 
to raise* men to a higher level, to the teacher 
must lower himself lo the capacity of Ida 
pupils in order to elevate them to hia Maud aid; 
just as Christ left Iub pupils to disenvci much 
of the truth foi themselves, ao the teacher 
must not do for his pupils what they can do 
for themselves ^ During the Lwclvc years of Ida 
ministry in Antioch, John attained Llie pcifcc- 
tion of sacred eloquence, won from an admir¬ 
ing posterity the surname Chrysostom (the 
Golden-mouthed), mul became a great moial 
and intellectual forte xvhicb was felt through¬ 
out the world In 308 lie was forced to become 
Pntvunch of Conatantmople, mul filled Una 
difficult and responsible post ns llcnd of Llie 
Greek Church until his martyrdom He de¬ 
voted much attention to Liturgies, and fiainrd 
the Liturgy which beam lua nmuc and ih ttxU 
used Lhioughout Llie OripnLnl Cliurch Ilis 
oxLant wiitings exceed in bulk Lhuso of any 
Gicelc Father, and contain a vast vanrty ( ,f 
valuable mnleiinl. They include 230 lolLciy 
(many of them of ex Li cine inLorcfai), more than 
1000 Hcnnona (in which ci wealth of barred and 
secular learning ig bi ought Lo hear upon Llie 
exposition of divine liulii), and a most valuable 
commentary covering nearly the whole Now 
Testament. Ilis Golden Book concmnno the Edu¬ 
cation of Childmt t which lnya down the moral 
and religious basis of education n« conceived in 
the Early Christum pciiatl, lias been Yvcll turns- 
latcd by John Evelyn (ff.u) W. 11 

See Catechetical Schools, Catechu- 

MEtfAL INSTRUCTION, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 

the Early Ciiijucii. 
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